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Plate  No.  3.  SPIDER  PH AETON.— Scale,  one-half  inch. 

{Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  “  The  Hub .”) 

See  description  under  “Draft-room”  in  this  number,  page  20. 
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Plate  No.  4.  FULL-SWEEP  CABRIOLET.— Scale,  one-half  inch. 

{Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  “  The  Hub.") 

/ 

See  description  under  “Draft-room”  in  this  number,  page  20. 


Plate  No.  5.  TEN-PASSENGER  WACONET,  WITH  CANOPY  TOP.-Scale,  one-half  inch. 


{Drawn  and  Etigraved  expressly  /or  “  The  Hub.") 


See  description  under  “Draft-room”  in  this  number,  page  20. 


Plate  No.  6.  CLASS-FRONT  COACH.-Scale,  one-half  inch. 

{Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  “  The  Hub.") 

See  description  under  “  Draft-room  ”  in  this  number,  page  21. 


Plate  No.  7.  PHILADELPHIA  AMBULANCE.— Scale,  one-half  inch. 

(Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  '''The  Hub,") 


See  description  under  “Draft-room”  in  this  number,  page  22. 


Plate  No.  8.  NEW-YORK  CATERERS’  WACON.-Scale,  one-half  inch. 

( Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  /or  “  The  Hub.") 

See  description  under  “  Draft-room  ”  in  this  number,  page  21, 


WHOLE  ROOFS  OF  BUILT-UP  WOOD 

for  Carriages,  heavy  and  light,  and  for 
Trade- Wagons ;  ready  to  put  on;  $3  up. 


A  PRIMER  TELLING  ALL  ABOUT  THEM  will  be  Sent 
by  the  undersigned,  if  asked  for. 

Do  you  imagine  you  know  all  about  built-up 
wood?  Let’s  talk  it  over  a  minute. 

We  were  in  almost  at  the  very  beginning  of 
built  up  wood,  and  have  never  been  out  of  it  since. 
If  we  have  been  slow  to  find  out  its  capabilities, 
the  rest  of  the  world  hasn’t  run  away  from  us.  We 
have  patented  nine  of  our  own  inventions,  have 
had  one  stolen,  and  have  bought  one.  Built-up 
wood  itself  is  not  a  case  for  a  patent.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  hardly  grant  a  patent  on  the  mere 
sticking  a  few  pieces  of  wood  together.  And,  use¬ 
ful  as  built-up  wood  is  where  it  is  useful,  it  has  a 
way  of  hiding  its  usefulness  under  no  end  of 
humors  ;  and  it  is  easier  to  dream  about  what  it  is 
good  for  than  to  watch  its  playfulnesses,  take 
advantage  of  its  essential  qualities,  dodge  in 
between  its  tricks,  and  get  true  service  out  of  it. 
A  great  deal  remains  to  be  found  out  about  it  yet. 

We’ll  begin  with  a  definition  :  It  is  made  by  glu¬ 
ing  veneers  together  three  ply,  grains  crossing. 
Properly  put  together,  it  cannot  split,  or  crack,  or 
check.  It  is  almost  true  that  it  does  not  warp.  It 
stays  put  wonderfully. 

You  know,  of  course,  that  a  table-top  made  out 
of  some  cheap,  soft  wood  inside,  covered  over, 
under  and  around  with  walnut,  mahogany  or  other 
costly  wood,  is  better  than  solid  walnut  or  mahog¬ 
any — better  every  way,  and  costs  less. 

You  know,  probably,  that  a  built-up  panel  in 
furniture,  or  in  a  door,  never  cracks  or  shrinks,  and 
rarely  stirs  from  its  plane  ;  though  a  flat  panel,  in 
dry  air  and  varying  heat,  is  about  as  severely  tried 
as  wood  can  be. 

You  may  know  that  artists’  panels  for  painting, 
often  several  feet  in  length  and  width,  are  built-up 
out  of  thin  veneers,  stiffened  with  slender  frames 
and  cross-pieces ;  that  the  two  kinds  of  strength 
supplement  each  other,  and  that,  united,  they  make 
a  most  perfect  whole,  indestructible  by  the  ordinary 
processes  of  time.  Paintings  hang  in  the  upper 
air  of  heated  and  over-heated  rooms  ;  and  panels 
of  solid  wood  notoriously  warp  and  crack  and  split. 

You  may  have  seen  ceilings  of  built-up  wood, 
perfect  and  beautiful  year  after  year,  a  still  more 
extreme  case  of  exposure  to  excessive  heat. 

You  have,  doubtless,  seen  seats  made  of  thin 
veneers  built-up.  They  are  strong  and  light  and 


pleasing  to  the  eye,  if  they  are  not  as  soft  as  they 
look. 

You  know  many  of  the  uses  of  built-up  wood, 
and  of  the  virtue  it  adds  to  whatever  construction 
it  enters  into.  You  know  its  value,  and  you  think 
you  know  the  limit  of  its  capabilities.  You  sup¬ 
pose  it  can’t  be  bent  two  ways  at  once,  lengthwise 
and  widthwise  ;  that  it  can’t  be  bent  so  as  to  get 
the  crown  of  the  carriage-roof ;  that  it  has  been 
tried  over  and  over  again,  and  that  it  cracks  in  the 
bending. 

Now,  there’s  your  mistake.  Everybody  thought 
that  an  egg  wouldn’t  stand  on  end  till  Columbus 
made  the  famous  little  hit  which  took  all  the  mys¬ 
tery  out  of  that  conundrum.  You  don’t  know  the 
limits  of  built-up  wood.  Nobody  does. 

We  are  making  carriage-roofs  out  of  built-up 
wood  every  day.  We  crown  them  perfectly,  and 
make  them  just  as  tough  as  flat  work  ;  and  they 
stay  in  the  shape  we  make  them,  still  just  as  tough 
and  contented  as  if  they  were  flat. 

We’ll  give  you  this  hint :  You  must  not  force  the 
fiber  of  the  wood,  if  you  want  the  built-up  fabric 
to  keep  its  integrity. 

This  is  an  advertisement.  The  object  is  to  let 
you  know  of  the  built-up-wood  roof.  It  is  one 
thing  to  read  about  a  new  material  of  your  work  ; 
quite  another  thing  to  know  it — to  see  it,  to  feel  of 
it,  to  turn  it  over,  to  cut  it,  to  watch  it  through  all 
the  operations  of  fitting  it  to  its  place  and  use,  to 
understand  it  through  and  through.  This  knowl¬ 
edge,  this  thorough  understanding  of  the  built-up- 
wood  roof  is  what  we  want  to  give,  and  what  you 
want  to  get.  The  way  to  give  it  is  to  send  you  a 
primer  and  a  roof.  The  way  to  get  it  is  to  devour 
every  line  of  the  primer,  and  to  scrutinize  the  roof 
to  find  out  whether  it  is  going  to  make  your  work 
easier  and  better,  and  good  work  less  costly  ;  in 
fact,  whether  it  is  money  in  your  pocket  and  money 
in  your  reputation. 

One  of  our  roofs  is  very  like  another.  You  need 
not  send  for  more  than  one  to  find  out  how  they  all 
look,  and  what  they  all  are  ;  and  the  lowest  in  price 
is  good  enough  to  judge  them  all  by.  At  the  time 
when  you  receive  this  we  shall  have  all  we  can  do 
with  our  facilities.  Send  for  one  roof  ;  more  when 
you  want  them. 

E.  F.  FRENCH, 

New-York. 


Factory  :  330  West  Fortieth-street. 


b$  4. <05 


“  Boston  State-House 


is  the  Hub  of  the  Solar  System.  You  couldn't  pry  that  out  of  a  Boston  man  if  you  had  the  tire  of  all  creation  straightened 

out  for  a  crowbar  !  ’’—Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
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him  from  his  former  active  participation  in  business;  and  in  1877, 
after  financial  reverses  which  may  be  directly  traced  to  this  cause,  he 
practically  retired  from  the  business,  leaving  it  in  the  charge  of  his 
sons.  Subsequent  to  the  date  last  named  he  remained  a  confirmed 
invalid,  and  although  he  tried  every  remedy  that  the  best  medical 
skill  could  suggest,  and  submitted  to  seven  different  surgical  oper¬ 
ations,  he  became  gradually  weakened  by  long  suffering,  and  for 
the  past  five  years  had  hardly  left  his  bed. 

We  have  delayed  for  one  month  the  particulars  promised  in  the  Through  all  his  bodily  trials.  Mr.  Curtis  retained  his  mental 
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THE  HUB’S  PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 

JOHN  CURTIS,  OF  CINCINNATI. 

(See  Portrait  accompanying;.) 

Obituary. — Died,  on  January  19th,  at  his  home  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  after  a 
painful  illness,  John  Curtis,  carriage-builder,  aged  65  years.  Particulars  will 
follow. — The  Hub ,  for  February. 


WE  have  delayed  ior  one  luuiiin  cue  -  „  , 

above  item,  in  order  to  prepare  the  accompanying  portrait,  which  faculties  intact,  and  exhib.ted  a  hvely  mterest  m  the  progress  and 


gives  a  fairly  characteristic 
presentment  of  Mr.  Curtis  at 
the  period  of  health  and  pros¬ 
perity  when  he  was  best 
known  to  the  trade,  feeling 
sure  that  it  will  be  valued  by 
many  of  his  old  friends,  both 
English  and  American,  who 
are  numbered  among  our 
readers. 

Mr.  Curtis  was  born  in  Lon¬ 
don,  England,  on  J une  2,1818; 
and  learned  the  trade  of  car¬ 
riage  trimmer  in  the  famous 
house  now  known  under  the 
title  of  Thrupp  &  Maberly,  of 
Oxford-st.,  London.  In  1844 
he  came  to  this  country  ;  and, 
after  making  a  brief  stay  in 
New-York  City,  and  then  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  he  removed  to 
Cincinnati,  where  he  estab¬ 
lished  his  home,  and  worked 
for  several  years  at  his  trade. 

In  1853  he  established  a  co¬ 
partnership  with  John  Rob¬ 
erts  in  the  business  of  carriage 
manufacture,  under  the  title 
of  Roberts  &  Curtis,  and 
opened  a  factory  on  Union 
and  Pearl-sts.,  near  Race-st., 
where  business  prospered  for 
several  years.  About  the  time 
of  the  breaking  out  of  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion  in  r  86 1 , 
when  there  was  a  general 
stagnation  in  all  branches  of 
trade,  this  firm  was  dissolved, 
and  Mr.  Curtis  removed  tem¬ 
porarily  to  Covington,  Ky. ; 

but  he  returned  to  Cincinnati  in  a  few  months,  and  then  established 
-  the  present  works  at  Nos.  9,  1 1  and  13  East  6th-st.,  extending  back 
to  No.  1  Langdon  Alley,  where  he  soon  succeeded  in  building  up 
a  large  and  remunerative  business  in  high-grade  carriages,  and 
establishing  wide  fame  as  a  skilled  and  conscientious  manufacturer, 
whose  name-plate  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  quality  of  any 
vehicle  to  which  it  was  attached.  The  business  prospered,  and  he 
subsequently  gained  a  competence  and  an  acknowledged  position 
among  the  leaders  of  the  trade  in  this  country. 

Some  ten  years  ago  he  began  first  to  be  troubled  by  facial  neu¬ 
ralgia,  which  gradually  grew  upon  him  until  it  practically  debarred 


DECEASED  JANUARY  I9TH,  1884. 
( See  Biography  accompanying .) 


of  its  founders  and  first  officers, 
year,  he  transferred  an  interest  in 


development  of  the  trade  of 
which  he  was  so  long  a  lead¬ 
ing  member.  No  one  sympa¬ 
thized  more  deeply  than  he 
with  the  organization  of  the 
Carriage  Builders’  National 
Association.  The  writer  first 
made  his  acquaintance  in 
1872,  when,  amid  great  dis¬ 
couragements,  the  idea  of 
forming  such  an  association 
was  still  in  embryo;  but  Mr. 
Curtis  gladly  placed  his  name 
to  the  call  which  resulted  in 
the  first  meeting,  held  at  the 
Metropolitan  hotel,  in  New- 
York  City,  on  Nov.  18th  of 
that  year ;  and  he  was  present 
at  that  meeting  and  elected 
the  Second  Vice-President  of 
the  temporary  organization. 
For  a  year  or  two  he  contin¬ 
ued  to  lend  valuable  aid  to 
its  development,  and  our  file 
of  the  Official  Reports  of  the 
Annual  Conventions  shows 
his  name  as  an  active  member 
as  late  as  the  third  meeting, 
held  in  New-York  on  Oct.  21, 
1874;  after  which  date  it  dis¬ 
appears.  The  loss  thus  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  retirement  of  a 
member  so  esteemed,  and  so 
capable  of  adding  dignity  to 
its  councils,  cannot  easily  be 
estimated;  but  his  name  is 
sure  to  retain  an  honored 
place  in  the  annals  of  the 
Association  and  the  memories 
of  his  fellow  members,  as  one 
During  January  of  the  present 
his  business  to  his  two  sons. 


William  E.  and  Tames  T.  Curtis,  when  the  firm  of  John  Curtis  & 
Sons  was  formed'  under  which  title  the  old  house  is  continued  as 
before,  and  with  renewed  vigor,  it  would  seem,  as  prepara¬ 
tions  are  now  in  progress  to  largely  increase  the  dimensions 
and  working  facilities  of  the  factory,  by  the  erection  of  a 
new  building  on  a  lot  adjoining  the  present  works.  An  at¬ 
tractive  show-room  will  form  an  important  feature  of  this 
extension.  The  new  firm  report  business  good,  and  prospects 

encouraging. 
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THE  HUB 


"THE.  HUB. 

Founded  in  1869,  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Carriage,  Wagon,  Sleigh 
and  Accessory  Trades. 

The  following  periodicals  have  been  absorbed  by  The  Hub :  E.  M.  Stratton’s 
New-York  Coach-makers'  Magazine ;  F.  B.  Gardner’s  Painters'  Portfolio;  and 
Adolphus  Muller’s  Lithographic  Carriage  Fashion  Book;  also  Whip  and  Spur , 
and  the  American  edition  of  Le  Peintre  en  Voit  ures  ( The  Carriage  Painter). 

Personnel. — Geo.  W.  W.  Houghton,  Editor.  J.  Howard  Barnard,  Business 
Manager.  Assistant  Editor  and  Draftsman,  Albert  Kehrl.  Editor  of  “  Paint- 
shop  Dept.,”  Wm.  B.  Long.  Consulting  Editors  :  John  D.  Gribbon,  in  “Body- 
shop;”  and  H.  M.  DuBois,  in  “Wheel-shop.”  C.  H.  E.  Redding,  Manager  Ad¬ 
vertising  Department. 

Subscription  Price,  strictly  in  advance,  $3.00  ;  if  charged  six  months,  $3.25  ; 
if  charged  twelve  months,  $3.50.  Club  of  two,  $5.50;  club  of  four,  $10.00;  club 
of  xo,  $20.00.  Single  copies,  30  cents.  Remittances  at  the  risk  of  the  subscriber, 
unless  made  by  registered  letter  ;  or  by  draft,  check,  or  post-office  order,  payable 
to  the  order  of  “  The  Hub.”  Postage  stamps  accepted  as  cash.  Address,  “  The 
Hub”  323  Pearl-st.,  New-York.  Western  Branch  office,  68  Lake-st.,  Chicago. 

For  advertising  rates,  apply  to  the  Publishers.  Advertisements  must  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  in  every  respect.  Copy  for  Editorial  Department  must  be  received  by 
the  1st  of  the  month,  and  for  advertising,  by  the  10th,  in  order  to  insure  in¬ 
sertion  in  the  following  number.  Communications  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
full  name  and  address  of  writers.  Inquiries  requiring  answer  by  mail  must  inclose 
return  postage. 

LOCAL  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Western  States. — A.  A.  Morrill,  68  Lake-street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

New-England. — Geo.  T.  Morrill,  Amesbury,  Mass. 

Canada. — Thos.  Henry,  43  Magill-street,  Toronto,  Ont.;  and  J.  L.  Bronsdon, 
Toronto.  (Subscription  price,  same  as  in  United  States,  postage  prepaid.) 

England. — Agency  withdrawn.  Subscription  price  same  as  in  America, 
namely,  12  shillings  or  $3.00 ;  remittances  to  be  made  to  our  New-York  office 
by  English  postage  stamps,  or  post-office  money-order,  to  the  order  of  Geo.  W. 
W.  Houghton. 

France. — Hadwin  Houghton,  91  Champs-Elysees,  Paris,  France  ;  and  Brice 
Thomas,  publisher  of  Le  Guide  du  Carrossier,  135  Boulevard  Haussmann,  Paris. 
Subscription  price,  20  francs,'  postpaid. 

Germany. — H.  &  T.  Hampe  &  Co.,  64  Altewall,  Hamburg.  Subscription 
price,  16  marks,  postpaid. 

Australia. — Herrry  Box  &  Son,  71^  Little  Collins-street,  Melbourne,  Vic¬ 
toria.  Frearson  &  Brother,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 


Third  and  Last  Call! 

TIME  EXPIRES  APRIL  15TH. 


THE  HUB'S  PRIZE  OFFERS:  #220  Plus. 


SUBJECT  :  PHYSICIANS’  PHAETONS  AND  BUGGIES. 


For  some  reason,  inexplicable  to  The  Hub,  the  prizes  annually 
offered  by  the  Carriage  Builders’  National  Association  for  carriage 
drafts  have  never  proved  popular. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  apparent  indifference?  Are  the 
draftsmen  among  us  so  few  in  number,  or  are  they  so  occupied 
with  other  interests  that  they  find  no  time  to  enter  into  friendly 
rivalries  of  this  character  ?  The  Hub  proposes  to  test  the  case 
by  offering  the  following  prizes  of  its  own,— suggested,  we  would 
add,  by  the  proposition  introduced  at  the  recent  New-Haven  Con¬ 
vention  by  Mr.  DeGolyer,  of  Chicago,  111., — and  we  have  used 
every  precaution  to  make  the  subject,  and  the  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  our  offer,  attractive  and  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

* 

*  * 

LIST  OF  PRIZES. 

I.  For  the  Best  Design  and  Working  Drawing  of  a  Phaeton  or  Buggy 
adapted  for  the  use  of  Physicians,  accompanied  by  Description  of  the  same  : 


Cash . $35-00 

Silver  “ Hub  Medal  of  Merit  ”  (Executed  by  Tiffany 

&  Co.) .  10.00 

Subscription  to  The  Hub  for  One  Year .  3.00 

- $48.00 

II.  For  the  Second-best  ditto  : 

Cash . $25.00 

Subscription  to  The  Hub .  3.00 

-  28.00 


III.  For  the  best  Design  for  Ironing  a  Physicians’  Phaeton  or 


Buggy,  with  Description  of  the  same  ; 

Cash . $20.00 

Silver  “ Hub  Medal  of  Merit,” .  10.00 

Subscription  to  The  Hub .  3.00 

-  33.00 

IV.  For  the  Second-best  ditto  : 

Cash . $15.00 

Subscription  to  The  Hub .  3.00 

-  18.00 

V.  For  the  Best  Design  for  Trimming  a  Physician’s  Phaeton 
or  Buggy,  with  Description  of  the  same  : 

Cash . $20.00 

Silver  “ Hub  Medal  of  Merit,” .  10.00 

Subscription  to  The  Hub .  3.00 

-  33-00 

VI.  For  the  Second-best  ditto  : 

Cash . .$15.00 

Subscription  to  The  Hub .  3.00 

-  18.00 


VII.  For  the  Best  Practical  Hint,  or  “  How  Paper,”  treating 
upon  some  Improvement  in  the  Construction  of  a  Physicians’ 
Phaeton  or  Buggy,  either  illustrated  or  not ; 


Cash . $10.00 

Silver  “ Hub  Medal  of  Merit,” .  10.00 

Subscription  to  The  Hub .  3.00 

-  23.00 

VIII.  For  the  Second-best  ditto  ; 

Cash .  8.00 

Subscription  to  The  Hub .  3.00 

-  II. 00 

IX.  For  the  Third-best  ditto  : 

Cash .  $5.00 

Subscription  to  The  Hub .  3.00 

-  8.00 


$220.00 

In  addition  to  the  above  prizes,  a  year’s  subscription  to  The  Hub  will 
be  given  to  each  and  every  competitor  whose  entry,  under  any  of  the  above 
classes,  fails  to  receive  a  prize,  but  is  deemed  worthy,  by  the  jury  of  awards, 
of  this  acknowledgment. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  PRIZE  OFFER. 

We  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Dexter  Spring 
Co.,  of  Hulton,  Pa.,  make  public,  in  their  advertisement  this  month,  the 
following  announcement  (we  quote  therefrom) :  “  The  Dexter  Spring  Co. 
supplement  the  offer  of  The  Hub  by  adding  to  The  Hub's  first  prize  ‘  for 
the  best  design  and  working  drawing  of  a  Phaeton  for  the  use  of  Physi¬ 
cians  ’ — if  such  atvani  shall  be  for  a  Phaeton  mounted  on  Dexter  springs  ; — 
$100  cash  ;  and  to  their  second  premium,  $25  ;  simply  requiring  a  dupli¬ 
cate  copy  of  working  drawings  and  description  of  the  same  as  furnished 
to  The  Hub."  They  add  :  “This  offer  must  not  be  understood  to  be  a 
part  of  The  Hub  award,  but  an  addition  to  it,  and  as  a  friendly  effort  on 
our  part  to  assist  in  the  work.” 

* 

*  * 

The  subject,  as  will  be  observed,  is  a  broad  one,  calling  for 
designs,  descriptions  and  mechanical  details  of  all  varieties  of  Pha¬ 
etons  and  Buggies  adapted  to  the  use  of  physicians,  and  thus  in¬ 
cluding  all  vehicles,  of  these  widely  varying  types,  that  are  charac¬ 
terized  by  ample  seat  and  leg-room  and  by  substantial  construction. 

The  prizes  include  medals,  money  and  Hub  subscriptions,  rep¬ 
resenting  honor,  profit  and  instruction ;  and  every  competitor 
who  makes  a  creditable  offering  will  receive  at  the  least  a  year’s 
subscription  to  The  Hub,  or  the  value  of  $3.00. 

The  jury  of  award  will  consist  of  three  well-known  persons, 
Messrs.  Gribbon,  Konrad  and  Polya,  two  of  whom  are  practical  body- 
makers,  while  all  three  are  carriage  draftsmen,  and  specially  fitted, 
by  their  past  experience  and  present  position,  to  render  wise  de¬ 
cisions.  To  further  guarantee  entire  justice,  as  well  as  to  render 
the  position  of  the  jury  less  embarrassing,  it  is  stipulated  that  all 
entries  shall  be  anonymous. 

As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  prizes  shall  have  been  awarded, 
The  Hub  will  reproduce  and  make  public  all  such  drawings  as 
seem  to  possess  general  interest ;  and,  in  this  manner,  our  sub¬ 
scribers  and  readers  will  have  an  opportunity  to  share  in  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  our  prize  offers;  and,  as  soon  as  these  reproductions  have 
been  made,  the  original  drawings  will  be  presented  to  the  Tech¬ 
nical  School  for  Carriage  Draftsmen  and  Mechanics,  for  exhibition 
on  the  walls  of  the  class-room,  thus  still  further  extending  the 
benefits  of  the  competition  to  present  and  future  pupils  of  the  . 
trade  school. 

Below,  we  briefly  epitomize  the  terms  and  conditions  which  have 
been  deemed  advisable  as  a  basis  for  receiving  entries  under  the 

above-named  offers,  and  for  awarding  the  prizes : 

* 

CONDITIONS. 

I.  These  prize  offers  are  open  to  the  world. 

II.  All  drawings  and  descriptions  must  be  addressed  to  the  “  Editor  of 
The  Hub ,  No.  323  Pearl-st.,  New-York  City,”  and  bear  in  the  lower  left- 
hand  corner  the  words  “  For  Competition.” 
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III.  All  drawings  must  be  made  to  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  foot,  with 
either  ink  or  pencil.  India-ink  is  preferable,  but  some  of  our  friends 
may  not  be  familiar  with  its  use  ;  and  we  desire  to  avoid  imposing  any 
condition  which  might  rule  out  any  intending  competitor. 

IV.  All  drawings  and  descriptions  must  be  anonymous,  but  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  sealed  envelope  containing  the  full  name  and  address  of  the 
sender,  which  latter  will  not  be  opened  until  after  the  awards  have  been 
determined. 

V.  All  drawings  and  descriptions  must  be  received  by  the  Editor  of 
The  Hub  on  or  before  April  15,  1884. 

VI.  The  jury  of  award  will  consist  of  the  three  instructors  now  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Technical  School  for  Carriage  Draftsmen  and  Mechanics 
in  this  city,  namely  :  Messrs.  Gribbon,  Konrad  and  Polya. 

VII.  The  above-named  jury  shall  have  the  power  to  withhold  any  or  all 
of  the  above  prizes  in  case  no  offerings  are  made  which,  in  their  judg¬ 
ment,  deserve  such  recognition  ;  or  they  may  extend  the  period  during 
which  offerings  will  be  received. 

VIII.  All  drawings  and  descriptions  offered  in  competition  will  become 
the  property  of  The  Hub ;  but,  after  reproducing  and  publishing  such  as 
may  be  deemed  desirable,  the  originals  will  be  presented  by  The  Hub  to 
the  Technical  School  for  Carriage  Draftsmen  and  Mechanics  in  this  city. 

IX.  The  receipt  of  any  drawing  or  manuscript  addressed  according 
to  the  directions  contained  in  Section  II,  will  be  considered  evidence  that 
the  sender  agrees  to  all  the  above  conditions  ;  or,  in  the  event  of  any 
misunderstanding,  or  the  rise  of  any  question  not  covered  by  these 
terms  and  conditions,  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  jury  of  award 
above  named. 

* 

*  * 

The  Hub  has  endeavored  to  faithfully  perform  what  it  considers 
a  public  duty,  in  thus  presenting  an  opportunity  for  the  carriage 
draftsmen,  blacksmiths  and  trimmers  to  make  themselves  known 
to  the  trade.  It  now  rests  with  these  draftsmen,  blacksmiths  and 
trimmers  to  do  their  part.  Many  winners  of  The  Hub's  previous 
prizes  assure  us  that  the  favorable  introduction  to  the  trade,  thus 
afforded,  proved  valuable  to  them  as  a  means  of  advancement. 
The  same  ladder  is  now  placed  within  the  reach  of  every  reader  of 
this  announcement. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  a  compartment  in  The  Hub's  safe  now  await¬ 
ing  your  offerings !  We  hope  you  will  fill  it  to  overflowing. 

Publishers  of  The  Hub. 

New-Years,  1884. 


DESCRIPTIONS  OF  FASHION  PLATES. 


LADIES'  CART,  WITH  IRON  SIDE-BARS. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  1.) 

This  Cart  was  built  by  Mr.  Wm.  D.  Gardner,  of  Philadelphia.  It  is 
very  light,  and  includes  several  new  features,  principally  in  connection 
with  the  ironwork.  The  sketches  from  which  our  Fashion  Plate  was 
produced  were  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Lee,  the  skilled  foreman 
of  Mr.  Gardner’s  blacksmith  department. 

The  body  of  this  Cart  resembles  that  of  a  Coal-box  Buggy,  but  the 
back  and  front  have  considerably  more  flare  than  has  lately  been  applied 
to  bodies  of  this  character.  The  extra  rail  on  top  of  the  panels  at  the 
sides  and  back,  adds  materially  to  the  good  appearance  of  the  job.  The 
space  between  the  rail  and  the  panels  is  filled  with  sticks,  either  turned  or 
V-shaped.  The  mode  of  suspension,  as  above  suggested,  differs  from 
any  heretofore  published  in  connection  with  Carts.  An  iron  bar  is 
clipped  to  the  axle  parallel  with  the  body.  This  bar  is  made  of  X  ^ 
inch  iron  at  the  axle,  but  tapered  toward  the  end  in  order  to  give  it  a 
lighter  appearance.  This  bar  is  made  oval  between  the  axle  and  cross¬ 
spring.  Flanges  are  welded  at  the  ends  of  the  bar,  for  the  reception  of 
the  cross-springs.  The  front  end  of  the  bar  extends  beyond  the  cross¬ 
spring,  and  the  step-shank  is  welded  to  the  bar.  See  drawing.  The 
step-pad  is  fastened  on  top  of  this  extension  of  the  side-bar.  For  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  this,  we  introduce  below  two  sectional  cuts  :  Fig.  1, 
a  side  elevation,  Fig.  2,  a  top  view  of  the  bar. 


The  shafts,  as  will  be  seen  by  these  sectional  cuts,  are  connected  to  the 
body  in  a  manner  very  much  the  same  as  that  by  which  the  ordinary 
shaft  is  fastened  to  the  axle-bed  of  four-wheeled  carriages.  A  plate  is 
fastened  under  the  front  of  the  body,  assuming,  in  front  of  the  body,  the 
shape  of  a  jack-clip  ;  this  is  for  the  reception  of  the  shafts.  A  spring, 
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which  is  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  shafts  and  at  the  front  of  the 
spring-bar,  is  said  to  prevent  all  knee  motion.  Two  flanges  are  welded 
to  the  shaft-plate  for  the  reception  of  this  spring,  which  works  in  a  pivot. 
A  wooden  dash  may  be  used  if  desired.  The  lamps  are  fastened  to  the 
dash. 

We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Lee  that  this  makes  an  attractive  looking 
and  serviceable  vehicle,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of 
his  statement. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  at  the  top,  29  in.;  and  at  bottom,  25  in. 
Width  of  seat  on  top,  38  in.;  and  at  bottom,  32  in.  Height  of  wheels,  3 
ft.  6  in.  Depth  of  rims,  1*4  in.  Size  of  spokes,  1  in.  Number  of 
spokes,  12.  Stagger  of  spokes,  T\  in-  Hubs,  3%,  in.  diameter.  Front 
bands,  2^  in.;  and  back.  in.  diameter.  Length  of  front  bands,  1^ 
in.  Length  of  hubs,  6 in.  Tire,  X  in.,  round  edge  steel. 

The  springs  are  33  in.  from  out  to  out,  with  2]^  in.  arch  over  all. 
Width  of  steel,  ilY  in.  Number  of  plates,  three  for  the  front,  and  four 
for  the  hind  spring.  For  the  front  spring  the  first  plate  is  No.  2,  the 
next  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  1  steel.  For  the  hind  spring,  the  first  plate 
is  No.  2,  the  second  No.  4,  the  third  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  1  steel. 
The  springs  are  clipped  to  the  cross-bars.  Axles,  in.  Track,  4  ft.  2  in. 

Finish. — The  character  of  the  painting  is  an  important  feature  in  mak¬ 
ing  this  vehicle  attractive.  We  would  suggest  making  the  body  and  seat 
dark  green,  moldings  a  pale  blue,  with  the  running-gear  rich  carmine, 
striped  with  two  fine-lines  of  black.  Trimming,  blue  cloth,  finished  with 
two  rolls  for  the  lazy-back,  the  diamond  pattern  for  the  cushion  top,  and 
two  raisers  for  the  fall,  made  of  the  same  material  as  the  rest  of  the 
trimming.  Carpet,  blue,  with  black  figures.  Mountings,  silver. 


LADIES'  PHAETON,  WITH  UMBRELLA  TOP. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  2.) 

Ladies’  Phaetons  have  of  late  been  in  considerable  demand,  especially 
those  of  medium  price.  The  building  of  the  vehicle  represented  by  this 
Fashion  Plate  is  moderately  expensive,  the  body  being  hung  on  three 
springs,  while  the  suspension  can  be  further  simplified,  if  desired,  by 
using  two  springs  only.  In  the  latter  case,  a  wooden  axle-bed  is  used 
for  the  hind  axle  also. 

Solid  sides  are  used  for  the  body.  The  rockers  are  made  of  1^  in. 
ash,  and  the  curved  part  forming  the  bottomsides  is  worked  on  to  the 
rockers.  A  projection  of  in.  of  the  bottomside  over  the  rocker  is 

sufficient  to  form  a  contrast  between  the  bottomside  and  rocker.  The 
body-loops  are  the  extension  of  the  rocker  back  and  front,  and  should  be 
well  plated  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  body  and  occupants. 

The  child’s-seat  is  stationary,  but  can  readily  be  made  adjustable,  if 
preferred,  though  in  that  case  a  slight  deviation  would  be  advisable  in 
the  shape  of  the  rocker  at  the  front.  The  bottomside,  instead  of  running 
up  to  the  seat  and  forming  an  angle,  should  follow  the  bottom  sweep  of 
the  bottomside.  The  depth  should  be  2  in.  on  the  inside,  which  is  then 
lightened  off  toward  the  outside.  The  seat  can  be  hinged  to  the  front 
cross-bar,  or  have  a  plate  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  seat,  with  a  pin 
welded  to  the  front  end.  [See  cut.]  The  holes  are  then  bored  into  the 
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cross-bar,  and  a  plate  is  let  in  even  with  the  top  of  the  cross-bar  to  keep 
the  hole  from  wearing.  In  either  case,  legs  are  hinged  to  the  front  of  the 
seat.  We  would  prefer  the  latter  method  of  attaching  the  child’s-seat, 
as  in  case  the  seat  is  not  used  it  can  be  easily  removed,  which  could  not 
be  done  if  the  seat  were  hinged  to  the  bar. 

The  rockers  are  each  made  of  five  pieces.  They  could  be  made  of  one 
piece,  but,  though  requiring  less  labor  than  when  made  of  five  pieces,  the 
result  is  undesirable,  as  the  upright  parts  are  necessarily  much  cross- 
grained.  The  dash  continues  to  the  bottom  of  the  center  rocker,  form¬ 
ing  a  fender,  which,  however,  can  be  dispensed  with,  if  preferred.  If  an 
umbrella  top  is  not  desired,  a  canopy  top  can  be  substituted.  The  perch 
is  made  of  bent  hickory. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  seat  at  front,  42^  in.;  and  at  back,  38^  in.; 
ditto  at  the  bottom  in  front,  39  in.;  and  at  the  back,  35^4  in.  Width  of 
the  body  on  top,  34^  in.;  and  at  the  bottom,  33%  in.,  from  out  to  out. 
Rocker-plates,  1^  X  -fs  in-,  steel,  fastened  with  in.  No.  14  screws. 
Diameter  of  wheels,  2  ft.  6  in.  front,  and  3  ft.  3  in.  hind,  without  the 
tire.  Depth  of  rims,  iTsg  in.  Size  of  spokes,  iy$  in.  Number  of 
spokes,  12  and  14.  Stagger  of  spokes,  H  in.  Hubs,  3^  in.  diameter. 
Front  bands,  2X/Z  in.;  and  back,  3  in.  diameter.'  Length  of  front  bands, 
1 y  in.  Length  of  hubs,  6]^  in.  Tire,  X  Y%  in.,  round  edge  steel. 

The  front  spring  is  elliptic,  36  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  8y£  in. 
opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  1 in.  Number  of  plates,  three,  all 
No.  3  steel.  Holes  apart  on  the  top  half,  3]^  in.  Size  of  holes,  x\  in. 
The  bottom  half  is  clipped  to  the  head-block.  The  hind  springs  are 
elliptic,  36  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  8  in.  opening  over  all.  Width 
of  steel,  in.  Number  of  plates  three,  namely:  the  first  No.  3,  and 
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the  other  two  No.  4  steel.  Holes  apart  on  the  top  half,  2%  in-  Size  of 
holes,  t6j  in.  The  bottom  half  is  clipped  to  the  axle.  Axles,  in. 
Track,  4  ft.  6  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  panels,  dark  brown,  and  moldings  and  rest  of  the 
body,  black.  The  moldings  are  edged  with  a  fine  line  of  white.  Run¬ 
ning-gear,  same  color  as  the  body-panels,  striped  with  two  fine  lines  of 
white  at  a  distance.  Trimming,  brown  cloth  or  morocco.  The  squab 
work  is  tufted.  Carpet,  plain  brown.  Mountings,  brass. 


SPIDER  PHAETON. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  3.) 

The  spring  exhibitions  show  a  tendency  in  favor  of  Spider  Phaetons, 
and  some  of  our  best  builders  have  many  more  under  way. 

In  a  late  number  of  Le  Guide  du  Carrossier,  published  in  Paris  by  Mr. 
Brice  Thomas,  appears  a  drawing  of  a  Spider  Phaeton  recently  built  by 
Belvalette  Bros.,  of  that  city,  which  shows  some  novel  points.  One  of 
these  consists  in  dispensing  with  the  iron  body-loops  and  stay  usually 
connecting  the  seat  with  the  loops,  the  rocker  or  bottomside  being  made 
of  wood  instead.  Next,  the  back  corner-pillar,  instead  of  ending  at  the 
bottom  of  the  seat-frame,  is  extended  to  the  bottomside,  and  framed  into 
the  same.  The  claim  that  the  use  of  wooden  bottomsides  throughout,  in 
place  of  iron  loops,  is  more  in  harmony  with  the  vehicle  as  a  whole,  is 
apparently  well  founded,  and  some  of  our  leading  American  builders  have 
adopted  the  same  method. 

It  will  be  seen  in  our  drawing  that  the  sweep  of  the  bottomsides  has 
less  arch  than  is  generally  given  to  vehicles  of  this  class  where  the  body 
is  suspended  on  iron  loops.  This  necessitates  a  reduction  in  the  height 
of  the  front  wheels,  in  order  to  further  facilitate  low  hanging  of  the 
body,  and  to  afford  the  necessary  space  between  the  top  of  the  wheel 
and  bottom  of  the  body.  A  strong  plate  is  put  on  the  bottom  of  the  bot¬ 
tomside,  the  entire  length  ;  this  plate  is  swaged  half  round,  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  heavy  appearance  which  would  characterize  the  bottom- 
side  if  left  square.  It  is  also  important  that  the  front  step  be  correctly 
placed,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  wheel  coming  in  contact  with  it. 

Dimensions. — We  omit  the  dimensions  of  the  body,  as  a  working  draft 
will  follow  in  our  next  number,  containing  all  measurements,  and 
accompanied  by  full  particulars  as  to  the  manner  of  construction.  The 
wheels  are  2  ft.  3  in.  front,  and  3  ft.  3 ]/2  in.  hind,  without  the  tire. 
Depth  of  rims,  ix7s  in.  Size  of  spokes,  1^  in.  Number  of  spokes,  10 
and  12.  Stagger  of  spokes,  -fg  in.  Front  hubs,  5  in.,  and  hind,  5X  in. 
diameter.  Front  bands  of  front  hubs,  3 ]/z  in.,  and  back,  4%  in.  diameter. 
Front  bands  of  hind  hubs,  2X  in.,  and  back,  in.  diameter.  Length 
of  front  bands,  iX  in.  Length  of  hubs,  7  in.  Tire,  1  X  X  round 
edge  steel. 

The  front  springs  are  elliptic,  36  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  7  l/z  in. 
opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  iX  in-  Number  of  plates,  three, 
namely  :  the  first  No.  2,  the  next  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel.  Holes 
apart  on  top  half,  3X  in-  Size  of  holes,  x5ff  in.  The  hind  springs  are 
elliptic,  38  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  7  in.  opening  over  all.  Width 
of  steel,  il/2  in.  Number  of  plates,  four,  namely  :  the  first  No.  2,  and 
the  other  three  No.  3  steel.  Holes  apart  on  the  top  half,  2%  in-  Size 
of  holes,  xs5  in.  The  bottom  halves  of  the  front  and  hind  springs  are 
clipped  to  the  axles.  Size  of  axles,  in-  Width  of  track,  3  ft.  8  in. 
front,  and  4  ft.  6  in.  hind. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  body-panels,  dark  green  ;  and  moldings 
black,  edged  with  a  fine  line  of  deep  orange.  Running-gear,  same  color 
as  the  body,  striped  with  two  medium  lines  of  deep  orange  at  a  distance. 
Trimming,  dark  green  morocco  for  the  back  and  cushion  top,  and  green 
cloth  for  the  sides,  fall  and  head-lining.  Carpet,  plain  dark  green. 
Mountings,  brass. 


FULL-SWEEP  CABRIOLET.  • 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  4.) 

Round-bottom  Cabriolets  and  Victorias  have  been  in  style  for  some 
years  past,  and  widely  varying  styles  have  been  introduced.  The  ma¬ 
jority  are  left  open  at  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  to  give  a  lighter 
appearance,  while  others  are  paneled  the  full  height  of  the  sides  and 
back.  Most  Victorias  and  Cabriolets  seen  in  the  spring  exhibitions  have 
a  full  sweep  at  the  bottom  and  back,  as  represented  in  the  accompanying 
Fashion  Plate.  Those  having  a  body  with  the  lower  part  open  are  un¬ 
questionably  of  striking  and  stylish  appearance,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  pattern  will  prevail  as  long  as  that  with  the  round  bottom  and  full 
sides.  We  well  remember  the  round-bottom  Victoria,  with  rumble,  hung 
on  eight  springs,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  B.  Brewster  &  Co.,  of  this 
city,  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  and  which,  in  our 
estimation,  was  one  of  the  finest  vehicles  displayed  in  the  American 
department.  To  attain  the  best  results  with  such  a  carriage,  the  body 
must  be  given  a  faultless  outline  and  a  full  and  graceful  sweep.  It  is  un- 


advisable,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  light  body,  to  make  the  curve 
short,  as  carriage-builders  too  often  attempt,  for  this  not  only  spoils  the 
general  appearance,  but  also  interferes  with  the  leg-room.  The  boot,  to 
correspond  with  the  rest  of  the  carriage,  should  be  rather  heavy.  The 
top  also  should  have  due  prominence,  and  be  about  50  in.  in  length. 
Bent  wood  is  advisable  for  the  back  bottomside. 

The  connection  of  the  middle  pillar  with  the  arm-rail  may  be  formed 
in  various  ways,  as  the  builder  may  prefer.  Some  body-makers  are 
accustomed  to  splice  the  pillar  and  arm-rail  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
the  joints  form  a  feather-edge  ;  while  others  frame  the  pillar  and  arm-rail 
together  by  a  slip  tenon  and  mortise.  If  done  well,  we  consider  the 
latter  method  preferable.  By  making  the  pillar  and  arm-rail  of  one 
piece,  we  may  dispense  with  the  joint  altogether,  but  this  process  requires 
an  unnecessarily  large  piece  of  timber,  and  considerable  additional  work 
in  dressing,  which  hardly  repays  for  dispensing  with  the  short  joint. 

During  a  recent  conversation  with  Mr.  H.  G.  Shepard,  manufacturer 
of  bent,  wood,  of  New-Haven,  he  suggested  that  if  two  patterns  were 
furnished  him,  one  for  the  side  elevation,  and  the  other  for  the  side 
swell  and  turn-under  combined,  he  could  then  bend  the  arm-rail  in  the 
two  different  directions  at  the  same  time,  thus  saving  much  time  and 
labor.  The  only  difficulty  we  perceive  in  utilizing  this  suggestion  is  the 
dressing  and  pricking  off  of  this  piece,  which  could  hardly  be  accom¬ 
plished  without  having  at  least  one  straight  side  ;  but  Mr.  Shepard  further 
suggests  fastening  a  piece  of  whitewood  temporarily  on  the  inside,  for 
the  purpose  of  overcoming  the  difficulty.  If  any  of  our  readers  can 
suggest  some  plan  by  which  the  object  spoken  of  can  be  accomplished 
with  accuracy,  the  adoption  of  arm-rails  and  pillars  made  in  one  piece  is 
likely  to  become  more  general. 

The  child’s-seat  is  slid  into  the  boot  when  not  in  use,  and  consists  of  a 
frame  which  may  be  finished  in  the  natural  wood  and  merely  var¬ 
nished,  or  be  painted  black.  Cane-work  is  used  to  cover  the  space 
between  the  frame  pieces. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  on  top  of  the  arm-rail  at  the  middle  pil¬ 
lar,  49  in.;  at  the  back,  42  in.;  at  the  driver’s-seat,  32  in.;  and  at  the 
dash,  31  in.  Size  of  rocker-plates,  2X  X  X  *n->  fastened  with  1 X  in. 
No.  18  screws.  Front  wheels,  2  ft.  6  in.;  hind,  3  ft.  6  in.  diameter  with¬ 
out  the  tire.  Depth  of  rims,  iX  in.  Size  of  spokes,  ix\  in.  Number 
of  spokes,  10  and  12.  Stagger  of  spokes,  X  in.  Front  hubs,  5X  in-> 
and  hind,  5X  in.  diameter.  Front  bands  for  front  hubs,  27/&  in.,  and 
back,  4X  in.  diameter.  Front  bands  for  hind  hubs,  4X  in.,  and  back, 
4X  in.  diameter.  Length  of  front  bands,  2  in.  Length  of  hubs,  7X  in.. 
Tire,  iy%  X  x\  in.,  round  edge  steel. 

The  front  springs  are  elliptic,  38  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  10X 
in.  opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  iX  in.  Number  of  plates,  four, 
namely  :  the  first  No.  2,  next  two  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel.  Holes 
apart  on  the  top  half,  3 X  in.  Size  of  holes,  x\  in.  The  hind  springs 
are  elliptic,  40  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  8 X  in.  opening  over  all. 
Width  of  steel,  iX  in.  Number  of  plates,  four,  namely:  the  first  No. 
2,  and  the  other  three  No.  3  steel.  Holes  apart  on  the  top  half,  3X  in- 
Size  of  holes,  x65  in.  Axles,  iX  in.  Track  in  front,  4  ft.,  and  hind,  4 
ft.  8  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  rear  quarters  and  back  panels,  dark  blue  ;  and 
moldings  and  boot  panels,  black,  with  no  striping  on  the  moldings.  Run¬ 
ning-gear,  dark  blue,  striped  with  a  heavy  line  of  black,  and  two  fine 
lines  of  light  blue  at  a  distance.  Trimming,  blue  cloth  throughout. 
For  the  back,  the  combined  block  and  pipe  pattern  is  well  adapted,  which 
will  also  answer  for  the  cushion-top.  The  block  pattern  may  be  used  for 
the  sides.  The  fall  is  edged  with  broad-lace.  Dickey-seat,  blue  cloth, 
trimmed  plain.  Carpet,  blue,  without  figure.  Mountings,  silver. 


TEN-PASSENGER  W AGO  NET. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  5.) 

Wagonets  have  grown  rapidly  in  popular  favor,  and  are  now  supplied 
in  great  variety  to  suit  different  purposes,  some  being  fitted  up  very  ele¬ 
gantly,  and  adapted  for  the  fashionable  drives.  They  are  most  com¬ 
monly  made  to  accommodate  four  persons  inside,  and  two  on  the  front 
or  driver’s-seat ;  while  others,  of  larger  size,  are  used  to  convey  families 
to  places  of  amusement,  or  from  the  city  to  the  country,  and  accommo¬ 
date  ten  to  twelve  passengers.  The  Wagonet  is  also  found  convenient 
at  the  summer  resorts  for  conveying  visitors  from  the  railway  station  to 
the  hotel  ;  and  in  this  case,  the  vehicle  is  usually  provided  with  a  canopy 
top,  as  shown  on  our  drawing,  while  calculations  have  to  be  made,  in  the 
construction  of  the  body  and  running-gear,  to  carry  some  baggage.  The 
material  used  for  trimming  need  not  necessarily  be  fine,  but  it  should  be 
substantial.  The  painting,  also,  must  not  be  slighted,  as  such  vehicles 
see  hard  service,  and  inferior  painting  would  soon  manifest  itself. 

The  Wagonet  represented  will  carry  ten  passengers  comfortably,  and 
twelve  if  necessary,  seat-room  of  18  in.  being  allowed  in  the  first  instance 
for  each  passenger.  The  construction  is  simple,  the  sides  of  the  body 
being  straight.  The  sills  for  the  back  part  of  the  body  are  2%  X  2%  in., 
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and  the  front  rocker  \]/2  in.  thick.  These  are  let  into  the  hind  sill  even 
with  the  inside,  allowing  the  back  of  the  body  to  project  over  the  front 
part  \Y  in.  The  front  seat  has  round  corners,  and  is  made  of  good 
height  to  harmonize  with  the  rest  of  the  vehicle.  Turned  sticks  are  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  front  seat  and  sides  of  the  body.  The  seat  top-rail  on  the 
sides  of  the  body  is  not  straight,  as  customary,  but  is  swept  about  I  in. 
in  the  center,  which  we  consider  an  improvement  as  compared  with  the 
straight  rail. 

Abundance  of  room  is  left  to  store  small  packages  under  the  side  seats. 
A  lining  board  may  be  fastened  under  the  seat  and  to  the  bottom  of  the 
body,  provided  with  several  lids  ;  or  a  board  may  be  fastened  to  the 
uprights  about  2>Y  to  4  in.  high,  to  prevent  the  packages  from  falling 
out.  The  curtains  are  not  made  to  roll  up,  but  slide  on  a  brass  wire, 
which  is  fastened  to  the  top  rail,  and  has  an  eye  on  each  end  and  in  the 
center.  A  hole  is'drilled  through  this  eye  for  the  entering  of  a  screw. 
This  arrangement  allows  of  removing  the  curtains  without  much  labor. 

We  would  suggest  strengthening  the  sides  of  the  seat  at  the  body  by 
several  stays  made  of  T\  in.  round  iron,  screwed  to  the  seat-frame  and 
seat-rail,  and  opposite  the  sticks.  The  lazy-back  is  fastened  to  the  seat- 
rail  by  four  stays,  the  latter  forming  a  T  at  the  seat-rail. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  back  of  body  on  top  of  seat-rail,  50  in. ;  and  at 
the  bottom  of  seat,  46  in.;  ditto  body  on  top,  36  in.,  and  at  bottom,  33 
in.;  ditto  front  sea!t  on  top,  42 ]/z  in.;  and  bottom,  37  in.;  ditto  body  on 
top,  32  in.;  bottom,  29 ]/z  in.;  and  at  dash,  29^  in.  Rocker-plates, 
3  X  Yz  in.  at  the  boot  rocker  and  iY  X  Yi  at  the  back  part  of  the  body, 
fastened  with  2  in.  and  iY  ^n-  No.  18  screws.  Front  wheels,  3  ft.  4  in., 
and  hind,  4  ft.  2  in.  diameter,  without  the  tire.  Depth  of  rims,  iY  in. 
Size  of  spokes,  iT9g  in.  Number  of  spokes,  12  and  14.  Stagger  of 
spokes,  y%  in.  Front  hubs,  6  in.,  and  hind,  6%  in.  diameter.  Front 
bands  of  front  hubs,  4 Yi  in.,  and  back,  sY  in-  diameter.  Front  bands 
for  hind  hubs,  4Y  in.,  and  back,  $Y  diameter.  Length  of  front 
bands,  2Y  in.  Length  of  hubs,  8  in.  Tire,  iY  X  Y  in.,  round  edge 
steel. 

The  front  springs  are  elliptic,  37  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  gY  in. 
opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  1 Y  in.  Number  of  plates,  five, 
namely:  the  first  two  No.  2,  the  next  two  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4 
steel.  Side-springs  are  used  for  the  hind  carriage-part,  51  in.  long,  from 
out  to  out,  with  4Y  i°-  arch  over  all.  Width  ol  steel,  iY  in.  Number 
of  plates,  seven,  namely  :  the  first  three  No.  2,  the  next  two  No.  3,  and 
the  last  two  No.  4  steel.  Axles,  1  Y  in.  in  front,  and  \y  in.  hind. 
Track,  4  ft,  8  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  body-panels  between  the  moldings,  dark 
green  ;  and  moldings  and  rest  of  the  body,  black.  Running-gear,  bright 
vermilion,  striped  with  one  broad  line  and  two  fine  lines  of  black. 
Trimming,  green  morocco.  Curtains,  either  enameled  leather  or  rubber. 
Carpet,  green,  with  red  figures.  Mountings,  silver. 


GLASS-FRONT  COACH. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  6.) 

Coaches  of  this  general  pattern  were  built  many  years  ago,  and  we 
remember  having  seen  a  similar  one  in  a  leading  New-York  repository 
at  least  ten  years  since.  The  style  apparently  did  not  meet  with  great 
favor  at  that  time,  as  very  few  were  built,  the  Double  English-Quarter  or 
Berlin  Coach  having  then  the  preference.  Of  late,  however,  this  style 
has  been  brought  to  the  front  again  by  several  prominent  manufacturers, 
and  seems  likely  to  meet  with  better  success.  The  front  quarter,  as  will 
be  seen,  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  Octagon-front  Coupe,  but  the 
term  “  Octagon-front  ”  would  hardly  be  appropriate  to  apply  to  the  ac¬ 
companying  drawing,  as  the  quarter  is  of  larger  size,  measuring  21  in.  on 
the  outside.  The  back  quarter  of  this  Coach  has  the  square  corner,  and 
the  spring  exhibitions  clearly  show  that  the  leading  manufacturers  of 
heavy  work  still  adhere  to  this  style.  This  Coach  is  lighter  in  appearance 
than  the  Berlin  Coach;  while  the  front  seat,  although  not  as  deep  as  on 
the  above-named  vehicle,  has  dimensions  quite  sufficient  to  give  com¬ 
fortable  seat-room.  The  front-quarter  glasses  are  made  either  stationary 
or  removable  ;  and  in  the  latter  case  they  are  stored  either  in  the  boot, 
or  in  the  door.  The  latter  method,  however,  we  do  not  wholly  approve 
of.  It  is  true  that  storing  the  frames  in  the  door  requires  a  trifle  less 
time,  as  compared  with  placing  in  the  boot,  but  it  demands  much  heavier 
timber,  and  we  would  prefer  submitting  to  the  extra  trouble  of  storing 
the  frames  in  the  boot,  rather  than  have  the  heavy  door  pillars,  bottom- 
sides,  etc.,  which  would  otherwise  be  requisite.  The  front  glass  may  be 
made  to  drop,  or,  if  preferred,  to  slide.  In  the  latter  case,  two  glass- 
frames  are  needed.  Coaches  of  this  class  are  sometimes  provided  with 
shifting  quarters,  but  such  are,  in  nearly  every  instance,  ordered  jobs, 
with  the  shifting  quarters  consisting  of  curtain,  glass  and  panel  quarters. 
A  Coach  of  the  pattern  illustrated  would  look  well,  we  think,  if  provided 
with  a  stationary  light  at  the  back  quarter. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  at  the  hinge-pillar  5 1  in. ;  at  the  lock-pillar, 


49  in.;  at  the  back  at  arm-rail,  43  in.;  at  the  front,  35  in.;  and  at  the  dash, 
34  in.  Rocker-plates,  3  X  Yz  in.,  fastened  with  \Y  in.  No.  18  screws. 
Front  wheels,  3  ft.,  and  hind,  3  ft.  8  in.  diameter,  without  the  tire. 
Depth  of  rims,  iY  in-  Size  of  spokes,  \Y  in.  Number  of  spokes,  10 
and  12.  Stagger  of  spokes,  Y  in.  Front  hubs,  6  in.,  and  hind,  6Y  in. 
diameter.  Front  bands  for  front  hubs,  4Y  >n-i  and  back,  5^  in-  diam¬ 
eter.  Front  bands  for  hind  hubs,  4^  in.,  and  back,  5^  in.  diameter. 
Length  of  front  bands,  2Y  in.  Length  of  hubs,  8  in.  Size  of  tire,  iY 
X  Y&  in.,  round  edge  steel. 

The  front  springs  are  elliptic,  38  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  ro Y2 
in.  opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  iY  in.  Number  of  plates,  five, 
namely  :  the  first  two  No.  2,  the  next  two  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4 
steel.  Holes  apart  on  the  top  half,  3 y,  in.  Size  of  holes,  Y  in.  The 
hind  springs  are  platform.  Length  of  side-springs,  41  in.,  from  out  to 
out,  with  10Y  in.  opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  \Y  in.  Number  of 
plates,  four,  namely  :  the  first  No.  2,  the  next  two  No.  3,  and  the  last 
No.  4  steel.  Holes  apart  on  the  top  half,  2>Y  in.  Size  of  holes,  Y  in. 
The  cross-spring  is  40  in.,  from  center  to  center,  with  5  in.  opening  over 
all.  Width  of  steel,  iY  in.  Number  of  plates,  four,  namely:  the  first 
No.  2,  the  next  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel.  Axles,  iY  in,  Track. 
4  ft.  8  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  lower  quarters,  back  and  door  panels,  dark 
green  ;  and  upper  quarters,  back,  boot  panels  and  moldings,  black. 
The  moldings  are  striped  on  the  inner  edge  with  a  fine  line  of  light  green. 
Running-gear,  the  same  color  as  the  body  but  a  shade  lighter,  striped 
with  a  broad  stripe  of  black,  edged  with  fine  lines  of  light  green  at  a  dis¬ 
tance.  Trimming,  green  morocco  for  the  lower  front  and  rear  back, 
cushion  tops  and  doors  ;  and  green  cloth  for  the  upper  and  lower  quar¬ 
ters,  upper  back,  falls,  head-lining  and  driver’s-seat.  The  diamond  pat¬ 
tern  is  used  throughout.  Broad-lace  is  used  around  the  falls,  doors  and 
top  rail.  Carpet,  dark  green,  with  black  figures.  Mountings,  silver. 

NEW-YORK  CATERERS'  WAGON 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  7.) 

A  comparatively  new  branch  of  industry  has  recently  been  introduced 
in  New-York  City,  that  of  catering  to  families.  Caterers  serving  meals 
for  public  entertainments,  balls,  etc.,  have  carried  on  a  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  for  years  past  ;  but  the  idea  of  serving  regular  meals  to  families  is 
of  recent  development,  being  an  outgrowth  of  patronage  from  families 
living  in  the  so-called  “  French  flats.”  This  new  method  of  having  meals 
served  is  not  a  cheap  one,  and  oniy  people  of  means  can  indulge  in  such 
a  luxury  ;  but  the  business  is  evidently  a  thriving  one,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  number  of  cooks  and  others  employed,  and  also  by  the  number 
of  wagons  already  in  use  in  the  service,  which  is  rapidly  increasing. 
The  meals  are  served  hot,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  quality  is  equal  to 
that  supplied  by  any  first-class  hotel.  To  accomplish  the  feat  of  keeping 
the  victuals  hot,  the  interior  arrangements  of  these  wagons  are  of  an 
ingenious  construction,  and  are  patented  by  Mr.  Franz  Neumuller,  of  No. 
30  East  20th-street,  New-York,  who  is  the  introducer  and  proprietor  of 
this  new  enterprise. 

The  wagons  are  made  by  Mr.  Robert  Jones,  corner  Bridge  and  Nassau- 
streets,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  one  of  the  most  prominent  wagon-builders  in 
that  city.  The  outside  of  the  body  is  plain.  The  sides  are  divided  by  a 
molding,  as  shown  in  our  drawing.  The  corner-pillars  are  rounded  and 
beaded.  The  wagon  represented  in  our  Fashion  Plate  is  of  the  largest 
size,  and  has  a  double  roof,  the  second  one  being  12  in.  above  the  lower 
one,  while  the  space  intervening  between  the  two  roofs  is  filled  with  five 
lights.  The  width  of  the  raised  roof  is  2  ft.,  and  is  shaped  as  per 'draw¬ 
ing.  The  front  is  partitioned  off  from  the  other  part  of  the  wagon  by 
narrow  boards  such  as  are  used  for  ceilings,  and  having  a  half-round 
bead  on  each  side.  These  boards  are  varnished.  A  box  is  constructed 
under  the  driver’s-seat,  for  the  blankets  and  an  apron.  A  small  clock 
is  fastened  to  the  above-named  partition,  which  completes  the  outfit  in 
front.  (We  would  add  that  the  double  roof  is  dispensed  with  in  the  smaller 
size  wagons.) 

The  inside  of  this  wagon  at  the  back  is  divided  into  three  spaces.  One 
of  these  is  a  passage-way,  and  each  of  the  other  two  spaces  is  occupied 
by  a  box  large  enough  to  hold  five  metallic  vessels.  Another  movable 
vessel,  in  which  are  placed  the  different  dishes  composing  a  meal,  fits 
into  the  first-named  apparatus.  A  cast-iron  boiler  is  fastened  under  the 
bottom  of  the  wagon,  close  to  the  back-bar,  and  is  divided  into  two  apart¬ 
ments,  the  upper  one  containing  water,  while  the  lower  one  is  the  fur¬ 
nace.  (We  have  placed  this  boiler  a  little  further  forward  in  our  drawing 
than  it  is  on  the  original,  for  the  reason  that,  if  we  were  to  place  it  at  the 
right  point,  it  would  interfere  with  the  representation  of  the  hind  car¬ 
riage-part.)  This  boiler  is  connected  with  the  stationary  vessels  in  the 
inside  of  the  wagon  by  an  iron  pipe,  and  the  inside  vessels  are  in  turn 
connected  with  each  other. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  by  this  arrangement,  the  steam  generated  in  the 
boiler  under  the  wagon  is  communicated  to  the  stationary  vessels,  thus 
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keeping  the  victuals  placed  in  the  movable  vessel  well  heated  until  they 
are  removed. 

Bread,  cakes,  and  other  articles  usually  served  cold,  are  placed  in 
boxes,  and  held  on  hooks  by  means  of  rubber  straps.  The  hooks  are 
fastened  near  the  top-rail  by  screws.  There  are  sufficient  accommoda¬ 
tions  in  each  wagon  to  serve  ten  ordinary  families.  In  the  wagons  of 
smaller  size,  the  passage  way  is  dispensed  with. 

The  construction  of  these  wagons  is  first-class,  as  is  already  sufficiently 
proved  by  their  wearing  qualities.  The  wagons  are  out  every  day,  at  all 
times,  and  are  driven  rapidly  over  rough  pavements  ;  but  though  some  of 
them  have  now  been  in  use  for  over  a  year,  they  seem  in  as  good  con¬ 
dition,  with  the  exception  of  the  wear  of  the  tires  and  paint,  as  when 
they  left  the  shop,  thus  bearing  excellent  testimony  to  the  skill  of  Mr. 
Jones,  the  builder. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body,  48^  in.,  from  out  to  out.  Wheels,  3 
ft.  1  in.;  and  hind,  4  ft.  2  in.  diameter,  without  tire.  Depth  of  rims,  2 
in.  Spokes,  1^  in.  The  wheels  are  of  the  Sarven  patent.  Tire, 

X  Y  in. 

The  front  springs  are  platform.  The  side-springs  are  41^  in.  long, 
from  out  to  out,  with  8  in.  opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  2^  in. 
Number  of  plates,  six,  namely  :  the  first  two  No.  2,  the  next  three  No. 
3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel.  The  cross-spring  is  42^  in.,  from  center  to 
center,  with  in.  opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  2^  in.  Number 
of  plates,  six,  namely  :  the  first  three  No.  2,  and  the  last  three  No.  3 
steel.  The  hind  springs  are  platform.  The  side-springs  are  42  in. 
long,  from  out  to  out,  with  8  in.  opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  2^ 
in.  Number  of  plates,  seven,  namely  :  the  first  three  No.  2,  the  next 
three  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel.  The  cross-spring  is  42^  in.,  from 
center  to  center,  with  6^  in.  opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  2%  in. 
Number  of  plates,  six,  namely  :  the  first  three  No.  2,  and  the  last  three 
No.  3  steel.  Axles,  in.  Track,  4  ft.  8  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  body,  black,  striped  with  gold.  Running- 
gear,  straw  color,  striped  with  two  lines  of  black.  The  double  roof  is 
painted  white,  and  striped  gold.  Trimming  of  cushion,  black  enameled 
cloth.  Mountings,  silver. 


PHILADELPHIA  AMBULANCE. 


(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  8.) 


The  Ambulance  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  Fashion  Plate  was 
built  by  Mr.  Wm.  D.  Gardner,  carriage  manufacturer,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  for  the  Police  Department  of  that  city ;  and  for  the  sketches  and 
measurements  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  H.  Lee,  who  has  charge  of  the 
smith-shop  in  that  establishment. 

The  body  of  this  Ambulance  is  made  as  compact  as  practicable,  and 
the  stretchers  and  bedding  reach  forward  to  the  driver’s-seat.  The 
rockers  are  made  in  three  pieces  of  ash,  spliced  together  ;  size,  3  X 
in.  The  frame-work  consists  of  the  four  corner-pillars,  two  middle  rails, 
two  top  rails,  two  short  pillars  in  front,  connected  with  a  cross-rail  for 
the  support  of  the  seat-frame,  and  two  strainers  between  the  two  corner- 
pillars.  The  two  middle  side-rails  are  2  X  ^  in.,  and  these  are  lapped 
to  the  corner-pillars.  A  bar  goes  across  the  body,  in  the  middle  of  the 
wheel-house,  for  the  stretchers  to  rest  on.  In  order  to  afford  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  interior  arrangements,  we  herewith  present  a  sectional 
cut  showing  the  position  of  the  stretcher  and  bedding,  Fig.  1. 
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The  lower  section  of  the  body  is  paneled,  while  the  upper  section  is 
provided  with  curtains.  The  rear  entrance  is  constructed  similarly  to 
the  tail-gate  on  an  Express  Wagon. 

The  stretchers  are  provided  with  folding  handles,  which  we  illustrate  by 
the  two  sectional  cuts,  Figs.  2  and  3. 


Fig.  2  shows  the  handle  of  the  stretcher  when  ready  for  use  ;  while 
Fig.  3  shows  the  same  when  folded^  ,A  is  an  iron  link  which,  when 


brought  into  position  as  per  Fig.  2,  drops  into  the  notch  B  ;  and  C  is  the 
turning-point  for  the  hinge,  which  is  let  into  the  top  of  the  stretcher. 
One  iron  plate  is  let  into  the  bottom  of  the  stretcher,  and  the  notch  B  is 
forged  out  of  that  plate. 


Fig.  4  shows  a  section  of  the  stretcher.  All  these  sketches,  with  the 
exception  of  Fig.  1,  are  made  to  the  scale  of  1  in.  to  the  foot.  The  re¬ 
maining  outfit  consists  of  a  heavy  woolen  blanket,  an  India-rubber  blanket 
and  bedding. 

Side-springs  are  used  for  the  hind  carriage-part,  and  are  clipped  under 
the  axle.  The  perch  stay,  instead  of  being  clipped  under  the  axle,  is 
clipped  under  the  spring,  the  manner  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  The 
body  hangs  low,  to  insure  greater  ease  in  receiving  and  removing 
patients. 


Dimensions. — Width  of  body  at  the  bottom,  40  in.;  on  top  of  the  panel, 
45  in.  Front  wheels,  30  in.,  and  hind,  42  in.  diameter,  without  the  tire. 
Depth  of  rims,  1  Y&  in.  Size  of  spokes,  1  Y%  in.  Number  of  spokes,  10 
and  12.  Stagger  of  spokes,  Y%  in.  Hubs,  5  in.  diameter.  Front  bands, 
lY  in.,  and  back,  4^  in.  diameter.  Tire,  X  Y%  in. 

The  front  spring  is  elliptic,  35  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  9  in. 
opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  1  ^  in.  Number  of  plates,  four, 
namely  ;  the  first  No.  2,  the  next  No.  4,  the  third  No.  3,  and  the  last 
No.  1  steel.  For  the  hind  carriage-part  half-springs  only  are  used, 
which  are  41  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  4j4  in.  arch  over  all.  Width 
of  steel,  1  Yz  in.  Number  of  plates,  four,  namely:  the  first  No.  2,  next, 
No.  4,  third,  No.  3,  and  last  No.  4  steel.  Size  of  axles,  1 X  in.  Track, 
5  ft.  2  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  body,  black,  and  the  moldings  are  striped  with  a 
fine  line  of  white.  Running-gear,  yellow,  striped  with  black.  Trim¬ 
ming,  black  enameled  cloth  for  the  cushion,  fall  and  back.  Mountings, 
silver. 


DESCRIPTIONS  OF  COLORED  PLATES. 

COAL-BOX  BUGGY. 

(See  Colored  Plate  No.  XXXVIII.) 

In  selecting  a  Coal-box  Buggy  as  the  subject  of  the  introductory  Col¬ 
ored  Plate  in  our  new  volume,  we  are  influenced  by  the  requests  of  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  also  by  our  own  belief  that  Coal-box  Buggies  are  rapidly 
attaining  increased  favor. 

To  give  a  Buggy  of  the  style  represented  the  best  possible  effect,  care 
should  be  exercised  that  the  sides  of  the  body  and  seat  are  not  made  too 
shallow.  Great  caution  is  also  necessary,  in  designing  the  outline  of  the 
back  of  the  body,  and  the  Stanhope-pillar,  to  give  the  right  inclination. 
The  Stanhope-pillar  is  made  of  whitewood,  and  is  fitted  to  the  body  and 
seat  after  the  seat  is  screwed  to  the  body.  The  seat  has  round  corners, 
and  the  moldings  are  worked  on.  The  back  of  the  body  is  slightly  con¬ 
caved,  and  has  square  corners.  The  slat-work  is  imitation,  worked  on 
the  panel ;  the  panel  should  therefore  not  be  less  than  y2  inch  thick  ; 
and,  to  give  the  panel  at  this  point  the  necessary  strength,  we  would 
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recommend  gluing  a  thin  panel  on  the  inside,  the  grain  of  this  thin  panel 
to  cross  that  of  the  outside  panel.  The  top  face  of  the  side  and  back 
panels  need  not  be  made  any  heavier  than  in.,  and  a  corner-plate  is 
let  in  from  the  top  face.  A  better  finish  will  be  accomplished  when  the 
top  face  is  made  half-round.  As  mentioned  before,  the  back  is  slightly 
concaved. 

Every  body-maker  will  agree  with  us  that,  in  building  a  body  with 
round  corners  and  with  sides  and  back  concaved,  the  bending  of  a  panel 
around  in  one  piece  is  quite  a  difficult  undertaking.  In  most  cases,  when 
the  corner  has  a  great  curve,  heavy  corner-blocks  are  applied  ;  or,  when 
the  sides  and  back  have  considerable  swell,  heavy  whitewood  is  resorted 
to.  We  learned  recently  from  Mr.  G.  H.  Bronson,  foreman  with  Messrs. 
Holcomb  Bros.  &  Co.,  in  New-Haven,  that  that  firm  were  about  to  build 
a  Tilbury  body  after  the  design  published  in  the  December  number  of 
The  Hub,  having  concave  sides  and  back,  and  that  he  intended  to  try  the 
experiment  of  making  the  panel  of  one  piece,  although  he  agreed  with 
us  that  it  would  be  a  difficult  job.  Some  weeks  after,  we  were  agreeably 
surprised  to  learn  that,  after  two  failures,  he  had  succeeded  in  bending 
the  panel  around  the  seat,  or  rather  a  frame  made  the  shape  and  size  of 
the  seat  ;  and  he  stated,  that  after  this  experience,  he  thought  he  could 
hereafter  succeed  still  better.  We  hope  Mr.  Bronson  may  have  further 
opportunities  to  exhibit  his  skill  in  this  direction. 

The  sill  is  made  either  of  one  piece,  or  the  toe-board  is  framed  to  the 
sill.  In  either  case  a  light  rocker-plate  should  be  applied  on  the  inside. 
The  body,  as  represented  in  our  plate,  is  suspended  on  Timken  springs. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  on  top,  31%.  in.;  bottom,  28  in.;  ditto  on 
top  of  seat,  39^  in.;  and  bottom  of  seat,  33*4  in.  Front  wheels,  3  ft.  6 
in.,  and  hind,  3  ft.  9  in.,  without  the  tire.  Depth  of  rims,  1  y%  in.  Size 
of  spokes,  1  y%  in.  Number  of  spokes,  14.  Stagger  of  spokes,  TB5  in. 
Hubs,  3^  in.  diameter.  Front  bands,  2)4  in.;  and  back,  3  in.  diameter. 
Length  of  the  front  bands,  i^j  in.  Length  of  hubs,  b)4  in.  Tire, 
j4  X  )4  in.,  round  edge  steel.  As  above  mentioned,  the  Timken 
springs  are  used.  Width  of  steel,  1)4  in.  Number  of  plates  for  the 
front  springs,  three  ;  and  for  the  hind  springs,  four.  Axles,  J4  in.  Track, 
4  ft.  6  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  body,  black  ;  and  seat  and  Stanhope-pillar,  dark 
green.  The  slat-work,  as  represented  in  our  drawing,  is  a  bright  yellow, 
but  a  different  color  may  be  chosen  if  desired  ;  or,  if  extreme  plainness 
is  desired,  black  may  then  be  used.  The  carriage-part  is  green,  a  shade 
lighter  than  the  seat,  and  striped  with  two  fine  lines  of  yellow.  Trim¬ 
ming,  green  cloth  throughout.  The  block  pattern  is  used  for  back  and 
cushion  top.  One  raiser  is  applied  around  the  fall,  about  1  in.  wide,  and 
made  of  the  same  material  as  the  other  trimming.  Carpet,  plain  green, 
of  a  dark  shade.  Mountings,  brass. 


DEPOT  WAGON,  WITH  CUT-UNDER. 

(See  Colored  Plate  No.  XXXIX.) 

Coi  ored  Plate  No.  XXXIX,  with  which  we  supplement  our  intro¬ 
ductory  plate,  shows  a  vehicle  which  has  become  very  popular  of  late 
with  those  who  are  accustomed  to  reside  in  the  country  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months,  being  used  to  convey  passengers  and  baggage  from  the 
railway  station  to  their  residences,  and  also  for  marketing  purposes  and 
pleasure  driving.  The  majority  of  them  are  made  plain  in  finish  and 
construction.  The  panels  of  the  body  are  in  most  cases  without  mold¬ 
ings.  The  wheel-house  is  often  dispensed  with,  in  which  case  the  seats 
are  made  to  slide  ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  the  wheel-house  is  a  great  im¬ 
provement,  as  it  allows  of  shorter  turning  of  the  vehicle. 

In  this  drawing  we  have  made  a  slight  deviation  from  the  usual  custom 
of  extreme  plainness.  The  body  is  molded,  and  has  round  corners  at 
the  back.  On  the  front,  an  imitation  Stanhope-pillar  will  add  materially 
to  the  appearance  of  the  job,  which  may  be  further  enhanced  by  giving 
the  Stanhope-pillar  more  prominence  by  painting  it  in  a  bright  color — 
the  color  of  the  carriage-part,  for  instance.  The  front  panel  is  made 
high,  for  the  protection  of  parcels.  The  hind  seat  is  not  stationary,  but 
rests  on  risers,  and  can  be  removed  if  necessary.  Some  of  these  wagons 
have  a  baggage  rack  attached  to  the  back  carriage-part.  This  rack  con¬ 
sists  of  two  pieces  of  square  iron,  T5^  X  1  in.  Wooden  slats  are  fastened 
across  the  irons  by  bolts.  The  back  slat  is  about  1  in.  square,  and  is 
made  of  hickory.  A  notch  is  cut  into  this  slat  for  the  reception  of  a 
leather  strap,  which  is  connected  with  the  pillar  by  screw-eyes.  The 
mode  of  attaching  such  a  rack  varies  with  different  builders.  In  some 
cases  it  is  fastened  to  the  spring-bar,  utilizing  the  bolt  which  secures 
the  body-loop  to  the  spring-bar,  while  others  are  fastened  to  the  back 
cross-bar  of  the  body. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  on  top,  35  in.;  at  bottom,  33^  in.;  ditto 
top  of  front  seat,  41  in;  and  bottom,  37  in.;  ditto  top  of  hind  seat,  37 
in.;  and  bottom,  34  in.  Rocker-plates,  2  X  Y%  in.,  fastened  with  \)4  in. 
No.  16  screws.  Front  wheels,  3  ft.  2  in.,  and  hind,  3  ft.  10  in.  diameter 
without  the  tire.  Depth  of  rims,  i)4  in.  Size  of  spokes,  in.  Num¬ 


ber  spokes,  14.  Stagger  of  spokes,  TBff  in.  Hubs,  4^  in.  diameter. 
Front  bands,  y)4  in,  and  back,  3 ^  in.  diameter.  Length  of  front  bands, 
1^  in.  Length  of  hubs,  7  in.  Tire,  1  X  X  *n->  round  edge  steel. 

The  front  spring  is  elliptic,  37  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  9  in.  open¬ 
ing  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  1)4  in.  Number  of  plates,  four,  namely:  the 
first  two  No.  2,  and  the  last  two  No.  3  steel.  Holes  apart  on  the  top 
half,  3)4  in.  Size  of  holes,  in.  The  hind  springs  are  elliptic,  38  in. 
long,  from  out  to  out,  with  9 )4  in.  opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  1)4 
in.  Number  of  plates,  four,  namely  :  the  first  No.  2,  the  next  two  No. 
3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel.  Holes  apart  on  the  top  half,  3^  in.  Size 
of  holes,  ^  in.  Axles,  1  )4  in.  Track,  4  ft.  8  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  body  panels  and  moldings,  black  ;  and  the 
seat,  dark  greet;.  The  moldings  are  striped  with  a  fine  line  of  Bismarck 
color.  Running-part,  Bismarck  color,  striped  with  two  narrow  stripes 
of  black.  Trimming,  brown  leather  for  the  backs  and  cushions,  and 
brown  cloth  for  the  head-lining.  Brown  carpet,  with  black  figures. 
Mountings,  silver. 


BODY-SHOP. 

“ The  carpenter  dresses  his 
plank:  the  tongue  0/  his  fore¬ 
plane  whistles  its  wild  ascend¬ 
ing  lisp." — Walt.  Whitman. 


BUILT-UP  WOOD  IN  CARRIAGE-MAKING. 


We  may  as  well  begin  by  saying,  what  everybody  will  agree  with,  that 
in  all  the  woodworking  industries  there  is  no  place  in  which  wood  is  so 
severely  tried  as  in  the  thin,  broad  sheets  that  make  tip  the  outside  of  a 
carriage  ;  no  place  in  which  wood  is  so  frail,  by  the  very  necessity  of  its 
form  ;  no  place  in  which  it  has  to  be  secured  against  hostile  influences 
with  so  much  care  ;  nor  in  which  it  fails  so  often,  notwithstanding  all  the 
care  in  selection,  in  working,  in  protection  by  paint,  in  housing,  and  in  use. 

American  carriage-makers  are  peculiarly  fortunate  in  having  about  the 
best  imaginable  wood  for  their  framework  :  hard,  tough,  springy,  strong — 
exactly  the  qualities  needed  in  the  skeleton.  A  jar  or  blow  received  in 
one  part  it  distributes  over  the  whole,  and  thus  diminishes  the  shock. 
The  wood,  by  its  very  character,  ekes  out  the  efficiency  due  to  the  archi¬ 
tectural  construction. 

Built-up  wood  is  as  good  for  the  outside  as  hickory  is  for  the  skeleton. 
It  is  tough,  leathery,  to  resist  violence  ;  its  fibers  run  crosswise,  to  resist 
splitting  ;  it  is  held  together  from  the  inside  of  itself,  to  resist  checking  ; 
it  is  half  saturated  with  glue,  to  resist  penetration  even  of  air  ;  it  is  her¬ 
metically  sealed  from  all  outside  influences  ;  and  by  its  very  constitution 
it  hangs  together.  It  possesses,  in  brief,  just  the  character  needed  for 
the  broad,  thin  sheets  that  cover  the  frame. 

Hickory,  oak,  elm  and  ash  are  not  new  ;  and  yet  makers  are  never 
done  with  learning  how  to  work  and  use  them.  Built-up  wood  is  new  ; 
it  is  very  new  in  carriage-making  ;  and  we  feel  that  we  can  do  no  better 
service  to  our  readers  than  to  get  together  some  of  the  general  facts  of 
its  nature  and  habit,  especially  some  that  have  lately  come  to  light,  and 
set  them  forth  clearly.  We  shall  not  confine  our  attention  to  general 
facts  ;  but  rather  look  to  them  for  guidance  in  estimating  built-up  wood 
for  the  particular  work  that  claims  our  interest. 

Let  us  take  a  preliminary  quick  glance  at  the  origin  of  the  new  fabric. 

The  first  trace  of  it  that  has  come  to  our  knowledge  is  in  the  factory  of 
the  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Manufacturing  Company  at  Bridgeport.  Their 
table-tops  were  there  built  up  as  long  ago  as  1865,  with  a  cheap  grade  of 
whitewood  inside  and  walnut  outside  ;  and  the  same  construction  is  fol¬ 
lowed  still.  Mr.  E.  F.  French  had  shortly  before  come  from  Vermont 
to  New-York,  bringing  with  him  some  knowledge  of  wood,  gathered 
from  a  varied  shop  experience  ;  and,  happening  to  look  among  the  sew¬ 
ing  machines  for  a  market  for  his  skill,  heard  of  this  cheap  and  good 
construction.  It  set  him  thinking  how  it  was  done  and  what  it  was  good 
for.  He  went  to  Bridgeport  to  see,  and  was  freely  shown  everything 
in  the  factory  by  Mr.  Wheeler  personally  ;  but  there  was  nothing  to  be 
learned  in  addition  to  what  a  bright  wood-worker  might  gather  from  the 
sight  of  the  table-top  itself.  He  began  to  do  the  same  sort  of  work,  and  to 
study  his  fabric  in  other  shapes  for  other  uses.  From  that  time  to  this 
he  has  not  ceased  to  study,  invent  and  make. 

Invention  in  this  field  seems  to  be  easier  than  the  making.  A  caller, 
happening  once  to  find  him  working  on  a  model  of  a  car-wheel  of  built- 
up  wood,  hooked  the  thought  and  rushed  off  and  stole  a  patent  on  it ; 
but  he  didn’t  know  how  to  make  the  wheel ;  and  the  patent  is  wearing  its 
time  out,  idle.  Mr.  French  made  a  set  of  wheels  which  ran  100,000  miles 
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on  a  passenger  car,  and  were  then  as  good  as  new.  [The  average  life  of 
an  iron  car-wheel  is  said  to  be  50,000  miles  ;  and  the  spring  arising  from 
the  elasticity  of  the  built-up-wooden  wheel  is  supposed  to  be  worth  an 
appreciable  percentage  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  all  the  rolling  stock.] 
But  the  patentee  couldn’t  make  the  wheel,  while  the  inventor  had  lost  the 
right  at  law  ;  and  the  railway  world  is  still  waiting  for  its  best  wheel — 
waiting  for  the  stolen  patent  to  expire.  Who  then  will  make  the  wheel  ? 
Naturally  the  man  who  knows  how,  will  make  it. 

It  is  worth  while  to  stop  right  here  and  make  a  picture  to  show  how 
Mr.  French  ties  a  sewing-machine  cover  together  by  a  molding  of  built- 
up  wrood  around  the  base. 


Several  ribbons  of  thin  walnut  or  mahogany  veneer,  wet  with  glue,  are 
put  one  upon  another,  wound  around  the  cover,  and  clamped  fast. 
Where  one  set  of  ends  meets  the  other  set  of  ends,  the  cunning  work¬ 
man  joins  them  invisibly.  The  ribbons,  no  longer  separate,  but  one 
heavy  strap  of  built-up  wood,  is  put  through  a  molding  machine  ;  and 
the  cover  comes  out  resting  on  a  pretty  base  that  ties  it  together  more 
firmly  than  it  could  possibly  be  tied  by  bands  of  steel  ;  and  the  wonder 
of  all  beholders  is,  how  that  solid  molding  ever  was  bent  around  the 
corners  of  that  box  !  The  cover  is  not  compressed  with  a  crushing 
force,  as  it  would  be  by  a  hoop.  The  cover  is  too  light  to  bear  a  hoop. 
This  method  is  patented. 

Is  built-up  wood  as  well  suited  to  carriage-work,  do  you  ask?  You 
saw  the  solid  molding  wrapped  around  that  box  ?  Well,  we  are  led  to 
believe  that  the  whole  outside  of  a  carriage  is  going  to  be  turned  out  of 
Mr.  French’s  factory  by  just  such  deft  and  easy  means  as  put  that  mold¬ 
ing  on.  But  let  us  keep  to  what  is  already  done.  The  roof  is  done  ; 
and  that  is  the  hardest  part  of  the  job. 

Step  into  Mr.  French’s  factory.  These  piles  of  whitewood  veneers  are 
of  selected,  straight-grain,  clear  wood.  Lift  a  sheet.  You  can’t  get  hold 
of  it.  Three  or  four  pairs  of  hands  must  take  hold  on  all  sides,  or  it 
will  fall  to  pieces.  It  has  no  shape.  It  is  wrinkled  a  dozen  ways. 
But  now  look  at  this  roof.  It  is  made  of  those  limp,  wrinkled,  uneasy, 
weak  veneers  that  threaten  to  come  to  pieces  at  the  first  touch.  It  is 
shapely  ;  it  has  the  rounded  sweep  of  the  carriage-top  ;  it  is  stiff  enough  ; 
it  is  elastic,  springy  ;  it  has  a  will  of  its  own,  and  its  will  is  to  stay 
exactly  in  the  shape  it  is  molded  in.  Though  it  yields  a  little,  it  isn’t 
stubborn  ;  but  it  is  very  strong,  and  you  can  jump  on  the  top  of  it.  It 
is  only  three-ply  of  those  unpromising,  those  incredible,  those  trembling, 
tortuous,  twisting,  split-threatening  veneers. 

What  a  transformation  !  There’s  the  material  ;  here’s  the  roof.  A 
mere  shaving  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  four  or  five  feet  wide,  and  six 
or  eight  feet  long.  The  wood  is  clear  of  knots  and  imperfections,  the 
fiber  is  fairly  even,  the  grain  is  straight,  the  cut  is  smooth  ;  but  so  wide 
and  thin  a  shaving  never  yet  did  lie  flat,  or  had  strength  enough  to  be 
lifted,  unless  like  a  baby.  But  the  roof  is  symmetrical,  goes  back  with 
a  bound  if  sprung  out  of  shape  ;  and,  when  all  sides  are  held  fast,  as 
when  laid  on  the  floor,  crown  upward,  it  is  stiff  enough  to  resist  anything 
but  a  crushing  blow  ;  and  its  power  of  resistance,  of  course,  is  all  the 
greater  because  of  its  elasticity.  It  can  be  turned  wrong  side  out  with 


pressure  enough.  Here’s  a  picture  of  a  bit  of  it,  full  thickness,  showing 
its  construction,  grains  crossing.  It  is  superfluous  to  make  a  picture  of 
the  whole  roof,  because  it  looks  exactly  like  the  top  of  a  finished  carriage, 
all  but  the  paint  and  varnish,  which  are  not  yet  on. 

We  may  as  well  put  into  words  the  mechanical  explanation  of  the 
extraordinary  strength  of  this  extraordinary  roof.  The  middle  sheet  of 
veneer  lies  with  its  grain  square  across  the  grains  of  the  other  two 
sheets.  The  fibers  of  all  the  inside  wood  are  compacted  and  made 
unnaturally  strong  with  glue,  just  as  shoemakers’  thread  is  compacted 
and  made  strong  with  shoemakers’  wax  in  a  “waxed-end.”  The  three 
layers  are  so  glued  into  one  that  they  cannot  slip  one  upon  another.  It 
is  easy  to  see,  then,  that  every  strain  that  can  come  upon  any  part  of  the 
roof  becomes  a  lengthwise  strain  upon  the  fiber  of  the  wood.  For  exam¬ 
ple  :  If  you  step  on  the  crown  of  the  roof,  the  top  wood  is  the  center, 


around  which  the  under  woods  are  pulled  apart  by  your  weight  ;  and 
these  under  woods  take  the  pull  lengthwise  of  their  grains.  If  there 
were  only  the  top  wood,  it  would  afford  very  little  resistance.  If  there 
were  only  one  under  layer  of  wood,  it  would  take  part  of  the  pull  across 
its  grain,  its  weak  way  ;  and  it  would  be  very  weak  that  way.  But  there 
are  two  under  layers,  and  the  weak  way  of  one  is  the  strong  way  of  the 
other  ;  and  so  of  the  compound  fabric  as  it  is  built-up,  there  is  no  weak 
way. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  guard  against  violence  to  roofs  and 
panels.  Indeed,  violence  is  not  the  danger  sought  to  be  guarded  against. 
We  must  take  our  chance  of  that.  The  natural  uneasiness  of  wood  is 
such  that,  when  broad  sheets  of  it  are  exposed,  it  tends  to  warp  and 
shrink  and  swell ;  and  this  restlessness,  if  restrained,  is  apt  to  show 
itself  in  cracking  and  splitting.  Wood  is  never  seasoned  so  as  to  be 
permanently  content  with  its  limits.  It  pushes  out  and  draws  in  and 
twists  ;  and,  if  it  can’t  move,  it  splits.  How  does  built-up  wood  act  ? 
Wood  shrinks  widthwise  and  lengthwise.  Built-up  wood  has  no  width- 
wise.  Doubtless  the  sheets  of  which  it  is  composed  are  as  uneasy  as  any 
other  wood,  and  pull  and  push  widthwise  ;  but  they  are  stronger  length¬ 
wise  ;  and  lengthwise  they  hold  one  another  perfectly  fast  ;  and  so,  as  a 
whole,  the  fabric  does  not  stir — that  is,  when  thus  built-up,  it  does  not 
change.  If  it  does  not  change,  it  does  not  even  tend  to  split.  The  very 
nature  and  life-long  habit  of  wood  is  turned  right  about  by  its  being  thus 
tied  to  itself  crosswise.  Built-up  wood  is  as  different  from  wood  itself, 
as  if  it  were  a  different  material.  It  is  a  different  material,  so  far  as  the 
wood  is  saturated  with  glue.  It  isn’t  reasonable  to  expect  the  two  to  act 
alike.  All  the  mystery  of  the  steadfastness  of  built-up  wood  disappears 
when  one  remembers  that  every  way  in  it  is  lengthwise  the  fiber.  Of 
course  it  is  trusty. 

Another  peculiarity  is  worthy  of  remark,  though  time  and  experience 
may  have  been  too  short  to  allow  us  to  speak  of  it  with  full  assurance. 
Built-up  wood  has  been  used  in  outside  panels  of  horse-cars  for  somewhat 
more  than  a  year  ;  and  the  testimony  of  the  car-maker  is  to  the  effect 
that  it  holds  paint  enough  longer  than  ordinary  wood  to  make  it  decid¬ 
edly  more  economical  for  that  use.  The  reason  is  in  its  security  from 
checking.  Paint  is  demoralized  by  water  getting  behind  it  ;  and  this 
comes  of  tiny  cracks  in  the  wood.  Built-up  wood  does  not  crack  ;  and 
so  holds  paint  with  a  grip  of  its  own. 

Carriage-makers  have  much  to  learn  of  this  new  fabric  ;  but  it  is  so 
clearly  an  addition  to  their  resources  that  the  sooner  they  get  hold  of  it, 
the  better.  They  are  not  called  upon  to  make  it.  The  making  is  a 
matter  of  special  skill,  and  requires  considerable  facilities.  Probably 
they  can’t  afford  to  try  to  make  it.  Mr.  French’s  price-list  amounts  to 
the  general  statement  that  it  costs  somewhere  about  ten  cents  a  foot. 
Probably  it  saves  other  first  costs  ;  but  to  what  extent,  remains  to  be 
seen.  It  certainly  promises  to  successfully  enter  into  the  construction 
of  the  best  carriages  to  the  full  extent  of  its  adaptation  ;  and  it  is  alto¬ 
gether  likely  to  be  sought  for  by  the  largest  makers,  for  economy  as  well 
as  excellence. 

The  severest  test  that  we  could  invent,  both  as  to  wearing  capacity  and 
the  economy  of  construction  of  built-up  wood,  is  being  tried  now  ;  and 
that  is  the  covering  of  delivery  wagons  with  it,  without  canvas.  If  the 
makers  of  common  delivery  wagons  can  afford  to  buy  these  roofs,  every¬ 
body  can  ;  and  if  built-up  wood  will  stand  on  the  top  of  the  common 
delivery  wagon,  exposed  out  of  doors  in  all  weathers,  it  will  stand  any¬ 
where  and  anything  ;  but  that  is  only  one  degree  harder  usage  than  a 
horse-car  gets.  That  the  delivery  wagon  roof  is  thinner,  only  T3ff 
inch,  for  lightness,  has  nothing  to  do  with  keeping  water  out.  The  use  of 
canvas  is  to  cover  joints.  There  are  no  top  joints  on  the  delivery 
wagon  ;  and  where  there  no  joints  there  is  no  need  of  canvas. 

The  subject  is  long  and  deep.  The  end  and  the  bottom  are  by  no 
means  to  be  reached  from  the  office.  The  help  of  the  body-shop  and 
the  paint-shop  are  required.  Study  and  practice  together  bring  the  largest 
and  surest  returns.  By  all  means  let  us  all  take  hold  of  built-up  wood, 
and  find  out  just  what  it  is  good  for  in  our  most  exacting  and  trouble¬ 
some  work. 

THE  CARR / AGE  TRACK  OF  FRANCE. 


New-York,  March  11,  1884. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir:  Can  you  kindly  inform  us  what  is  the 
track  of  carriages  made  in  France.  D. 

Answer. — Our  information  on  this  subject  is  confined  to  the  facts 
stated  in  our  January  number  (page  649)  namely  :  The  law  prescribes  the 
track  of  omnibuses  to  be  5  ft.  5  in.  (1.65  meter)  for  hind  wheels,  and  5 
ft.  H  in.  (1.55  m.)  for  front  ;  but  in  practice  this  is  reduced  to  5  ft.  H  in. 
and  4  ft.  5 y%  in.  (1.55  and  1.35  m.)  The  roads  are  generally  excellent, 
and  pleasure  carriages  are  made  to  all  tracks.  Our  correspondence  with 
Paris  builders  shows  that  they  pay  no  attention  to  any  established  track, 
but  conform  it  to  the  seeming  requirements  of  the  particular  vehicle  in 
hand. 


THE  HUB. 
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WORKING  DRAWING  OF  EXTENSION-TOP 

PHAETON. 


(See  Lithographed  Plate  accompanying  this  number.) 


We  have  selected  as  the  subject  of  this  initial  working  drawing  of  our 
new  volume,  an  Extension-top  Phaeton,  as  belonging  to  a  class  of  con¬ 
veyances  generally  popular  throughout  the  country. 

The  Extension-top  Phaeton  has  been  built  in  large  numbers  for  many 
years  past,  and  although  it  lost  somewhat  of  its  popularity  seven  or 
eight  years  ago,  when  it  was  temporarily  supplanted  to  some  extent  by 
Standing-top  Phaetons  and  light  Rockaways,  it  soon  regained  its  former 
prestige,  and  has  more  than  held  its  own  ever  since.  The  styles  of  the  body 
adapted  to  this  build  vary  greatly  in  outlines  and  finish.  Some  are  supplied 
with  doors,  but  the  majority  are  without  them.  No  fenders  are  used  for 
the  first  named,  but  for  the  latter  class  they  are  necessary.  These  fenders 
or  wings  are  generally  placed  on  the  front  and  back,  and  connected  at 
the  bottom  with  the  step,  or  are  placed  both  back  and  front  without 
being  connected  with  the  steps,  or  sometimes  applied  to  the  back 
only.  In  our  present  drawing,  the  wings  are  not  connected  with  the 
steps,  but  extend  beyond  the  bottom  edge  of  the  body  for  a  distance  of 
two  inches  only.  The  suspension  of  Extension-top  Phaetons  is  effected 
in  several  different  ways,  as  on  four  springs  without  perch,  three  springs, 
two  springs,  or  side-bars.  In  either  of  the  last-named  three  methods,  a 
perch  is  used. 

Several  changes  will  be  noticed  in  the  outlines  of  the  body  we  show. 
The  pillar  at  the  back  is  of  the  ogee  pattern,  and  extends  to  the  rocker. 
The  back  rocker  is  swept  upward  at  the  ends,  to  prevent  too  much  sway¬ 
ing  of  the  body-loops.  The  hind  seat  is  made  with  solid  sides,  while  at 
the  front  is  a  stick-seat  with  round  corners.  A  combination  of  these  two 
styles  of  seats  generally  has  a  good  effect. 

The  set  of  drawings  which  we  present  comprises  the  usual  views, 
namely :  Fig.  I  shows  the  side  elevation  of  the  entire  vehicle  ;  Fig.  2, 
the  half  front  view  ;  Fig.  3,  the  half  back  view  ;  Fig.  4,  the  half  bottom 
view  ;  Fig.  5,  the  side  elevation  of  the  body,  showing  the  inside  ;  Fig.  6, 
the  half  front  view  ;  Fig.  7,  the  half  back  view  of  the  body  ;  Fig.  8,  the 
standing-pillar;  Fig.  9,  the  cant;  and  Fig.  10,  a  section  of  the  seat, 
showing  the  manner  of  laying  off  the  round  corners. 

Fig.  1,  the  side  view,  gives  the  outlines  of  the  body,  height  and  posi¬ 
tion  of  bows,  position  of  lamps,  opening  and  length  of  the  hind  springs, 
shape  of  the  wings,  and  the  step.  The  perch  is  straight,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  short  distance  near  the  hind  axle,  which  is  turned  upward  in 
order  to  come  on  a  line  with  the  axle.  One  of  the  front  steps  is  clipped 
to  the  bottom  of  the  axle,  while  another  short  step  is  fastened  under  the 
front  rocker.  The  hind  step  is  of  the  horseshoe  pattern.  We  will  speak 
more  fully  of  the  construction  of  the  body  in  connection  with  our  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Fig.  5. 

Fig.  2,  the  half  front  view,  shows  the  half  width  of  track,  size  of  tire, 
diameter  and  length  of  hub,  sweep  of  axle-bed,  half  length  of  spring,  and 
the  opening  in  full,  width  of  the  wings,  position  of  lamps,  etc.  The 
most  noteworthy  portion  is  that  showing  the  front  seat,  which  indicates 
the  shape  and  dimensions  of  the  Stanhope-pidar,  and  also  the  number  of 
sticks  and  how  placed. 

Fig.  3,  the  half  back  view,  like  the  front  view,  shows  the  half  width  of 
the  track,  the  swing  of  the  wheels,  and  the  width  of  the  spring  from  the 
center.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  springs  are  placed  outside  of  the  body- 
loop,  which  is  done  in  order  to  bring  them  as  close  to  the  hub  as  possi¬ 
ble.  This  view  also  shows  the  width  of  the  wing,  and  how  fastened  to 
the  body  ;  and  the  half  width  of  the  body  in  the  center  and  back.  At  the 
back,  the  shape  and  width  of  the  moldings  are  shown  more  particularly. 

Fig.  4,  the  half  bottom  view,  shows  details  which  will  be  found  partic¬ 
ularly  useful,  as  it  gives  the  details  of  the  different  pieces  comprising  the 
gearing  more  clearly  than  either  of  the  preceding  views,  for  instance, 
the  back  stay,  size  of  fifth-wheel,  the  lock-plate,  and  the  fastening  of  the 
lower  front  step  to  the  gear.  From  this  view  we  can  also  obtain  the 
position  of  the  wheel  when  turning,  so  as  not  to  strike  the  body.  The 
bottom  cross-bar  of  the  back  part  of  the  wheel-house  has  to  be  swept 
in.,  to  give  enough  clearance.  The  most  prominent  iron  parts  fastened 
to  the  body  are  the  steps,  wings  and  body-loops.  The  body  shows  the 
projections  of  different  parts,  as  the  front  and  hind  seats,  and  also  the  dif¬ 
ferent  lengths  of  bars,  etc. 

Fig.  5  shows  the  side  elevation  of  the  body  only,  and  in  preparing  this 
we  have  followed  the  same  practice  observed  by  us  on  our  previous 
working  drawings,  by  showing  the  body  from  the  inside.  The  rockers 
are  made  of  seven  pieces.  The  back  rocker  is  made  of  3  in.  ash,  and  is 
swept  from  the  outside.  The  inside  is  straight.  This  will  give  a  good 
foundation  into  which  to  frame  the  corner-pillar  and  cross-bar.  The 
rocker  can  be  lightened  out  on  the  inside  from  the  cross-bar,  after  fram¬ 
ing,  to  the  same  thickness  as  the  other  rocker,  which  is  1%  in. 

The  corner-pillar  is  framed  into  the  rocker,  but  we  would  not  advise 
mortising  the  tenon  through,  as  the  pressure  of  the  body-loop  against 


the  tenon  would  then  be  more  liable  to  force  the  pillar  from  the  joint ; 
and  the  shrinkage  of  the  rocker  in  thickness  would  leave  the  end  of  the 
tenon  projecting  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  rocker,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  timber  is  not  as  liable  to  such  changes  in  an  endwise  as  in  a  cross¬ 
wise  direction.  The  cause  of  the  trouble  of  having  tenons  project  out  of 
the  rocker  is  often  attributable  to  the  smith,  who  is  not  sufficiently  care¬ 
ful  in  fitting  the  body-loops,  and  thus  chars  the  wood,  which  naturally 
affects  more  seriously  the  long  grains  rather  than  the  cross  grains  or  end  ; 
and  thus  the  joints  are  apt  to  open  shortly  after  the  vehicle  leaves  the 
shop. 

The  inclination  of  the  middle  rocker  is  shown  in  Fig.  8.  This  rocker 
is  mortised  through  the  bottom  rocker,  and  is  \y%  in.  thick.  The  tenon 
is  gauged  off  from  the  outside  of  this  rocker.  The  mortise  will  have  to 
be  pricked  off,  as  shown  on  Fig.  8,  where  the  shaded  lines  represent  the 
mortise. 

The  back  rocker  of  the  wheel-house  inclines,  and  the  amount  of  this 
inclination  is  shown  by  the  line  A,  while  line  B  shows  the  inclination  for 
the  rocker  forming  the  front  rocker  of  the  wheel-house.  The  bottom 
rocker  and  toe-board  rocker  at  the  front  are  both  inclined  and  contracted. 

The  dividing  piece  between  the  rocker  and  top  face  of  the  side  panel  is 
lapped  into  the  upright  rocker  at  the  front  of  the  hind  seat  even  with  the 
inside,  and  mortised  into  the  corner-pillar.  It  will  be  noticed  that,  when 
deducting  the  turn-under  from  the  outside  sweep  line  at  the  end  of  the 
body,  it  would  make  the  body  several  inches  narrower  at  that  point, 
which  is  not  desirable,  as  it  is  the  object  to  bring  the  springs  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  collar  of  the  axle. 

To  lay  off  the  corner-pillars  properly,  we  must  proportion  the  side 
sweep  with  the  turn-under  by  means  of  the  proportional  triangle.  These 
lines  are  given  on  the  cant.  A  full  explanation  of  the  method  of  doing 
this  will  be  included  in  the  description  of  the  working  drawing  of  a 
Spider  Phaeton,  which  will  follow  in  our  May  number.  The  same  prin¬ 
ciples  there  explained  will  answer  as  well  for  this  drawing. 

Thick  whitewood  is  used  for  the  sides,  and  a  thin  panel  for  the  back. 
A  good  way  to  fit  the  panel' is  to  gauge  off  ]/&  in.  on  the  front  face  of  the' 
corner-pillar  from  the  outside,  and  then  fit  the  sides  to  it.  A  thin  panel 
is  glued  across  the  body  under  the  front  seat  to  the  width  of  8  in.  A  bar 
is  fitted  between  the  plates,  and  glued  to  the  panel,  forming  the  wheel- 
house  ;  and  the  upper  or  inside  panel  is  glued  to  this  bar.  The  seat-rail 
for  the  back  seat  is  simply  screwed  on  top  of  the  rocker. 

Figs.  6  and  7,  the  half  front  and  half  back  views  of  the  body,  are 
mainly  repetitions  of  Figs.  2  and  3,  but  show  the  body  more  plainly. 

Fig.  10  shows  how  to  lay  off  the  round  corner  for  the  seat-frame.  A 
represents  the  center  line  or  half  width  of  the  seat ;  B,  the  front  of  the 
seat-frame  ;  C,  the  outside  line  of  the  seat-rail  on  the  sides  ;  D,  the  out¬ 
side  line  of  the  seat-frame  on  the  side  ;  E,  the  outside  line  of  the  seat- 
rail  on  the  back ;  and  F,  the  outside  of  the  seat-frame  at  the  back. 
Draw  a  line  G  through  the  intersection  of  lines  C  E  and  D  F,  until  it  in¬ 
tersects  with  the  center  line  A  at  point  H.  Then  draw  the  round  corner 
on  C  and  E  at  option.  Draw  line  I  from  C  to  E,  touching  the  curved 
line  from  the  intersection  of  line  I  with  C  and  E  ;  then  draw  lines  J  and  K, 
from  the  intersection  of  line  I  with  C  and  E,  to  point  H.  Draw  line  L 
from  the  intersection  of  J  and  K  with  D  and  F.  Then  draw  in  the  round 
corner,  touching  line  L  in  the  center.  This  simple  method  we  have 
always  found  to  work  satisfactorily. 

We  selected  a  vehicle  of  the  lighter  class  for  this  introductory  working 
drawing  in  our  new  volume,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  a  far  greater 
demand  for  drawings  of  light  work ;  but  we  propose,  later  on,  to  intro¬ 
duce  similar  working  drawings  of  the  medium  and  heavier  grades  of 
vehicles.  Albert  Kehrl. 


EDITORIAL  RESPONSES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  H.:  No,  there  is  no  arrangement  by  which  postal-cards  can  be 
mailed  to  New-Zealand.  The  letter  postage  is  12  cents  per  half-ounce. 

To  L.  M. :  If  the  drawing  you  have  prepared  in  expectation  of  com¬ 
peting  for  the  prizes  of  the  Carriage  Builders’  National  Association,  rep¬ 
resents  a  Phaeton  or  Buggy  of  any  kind  which  physicians  might  be 
expected  to  use,  why  not  utilize  it  in  connection  with  The  Hub's  prize 
offers,  as  described  in  this  number  ? 

To  S.  K.:  The  new  Paris  paper  to  which  you  allude  is  entitled  Pub¬ 
lication  Pcriodique  dc  Dessins  de  Voi lures,  which  might  be  freely  trans¬ 
lated  as  “The  Periodical  of  Carriage  Fashion  Plates.”  It  is  published 
quarterly,  by  Ch.  Gourdin,  21  Avenue  de  la  Bourdonnias,  Paris  ;  and 
each  number  is  an  album  containing  four  colored  plates,  in  about  one- 
half  inch  scale,  without  any  letter-press. 

To  C.,  of  Indiana  :  There  is  no  probability  that  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Carriage  Builders’  National  Association  will  make  any 
prize  offers  for  drawings  this  spring,  partly  owing  to  the  indifference 
which  has  been  shown  to  these  offers  in  past  years,  and  partly  because 
they  may  decide  to  expend  a  part  of  the  money  heretofore  devoted  to 
this  object,  to  prizes  in  connection  with  the  Technical  School. 
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CARRIAGE-PARTS,  WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO 

PLA  TFORM  WORK. 

Lecture  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Shepard,  of  New-Haven. 

[The  following  is  a  full  stenographic  report,  expressly  prepared  for  The  Htib, 
of  the  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Shepard,  of  New-Haven,  Conn.,  on  the 
evening  of  Wednesday,  Feb.  20th,  before  the  Class  in  Carriage  Drafting  and 
Construction  connected  with  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  Technical  Schools, 
New- York.] 


Introduction  by  Chairman  Britton. 

Gentlemen  :  To  many  of  you,  especially  the  members  of  the  class, 
the  lecturer  of  this  evening  is  already  familiar.  We  remember  with 
pleasure  the  admirable  lecture  he  gave  us  last  winter,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  to-night  he  will  interest  you  in  a  still  greater  degree.  I  now 
have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  Mr.  H.  G.  Shepard,  of  New- 
Haven.  [Applause.] 


OPENING  REMARKS  BY  MR.  SHEPARD. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Scholars  of  the  Technical  School:  You  must  not 
expect  too  much  of  me  to-night.  The  notice  of  this  meeting,  for  which 
I  am  not  responsible,  would  lead  you  to  believe  that  I  was  coming  with 
a  written  address,  and  with  a  stereopticon  and  bundle  of  views  to  illus¬ 
trate  what  I  would  say.  Such  is  not  the  fact.  I  have  merely  come  to 
have  another  of  those  plain  familiar  talks  with  you  ;  and  if  you  are  ex¬ 
pecting  very  much,  I  ask  you  to  lower  your  expectations,  and  make  your 
disappointment  less. 

The  subject  upon  which  I  propose  to  talk  to-night  is  that  part  of  the 
vehicle  called  the  carriage-part,  or  running-part,  or  gearing. 

It  can  with  propriety  be  called  the  plebeian  part  of  the  vehicle,  for  it  is 
that  part  which  does  the  hard  and  dirty  work,  while  the  aristocratic  body 
with  luxurious  appointments  rides  upon  its  willing  shoulders  ;  and,  like  all 
plebeians,  its  first  great  need  is  strength, — strength  to  bear  burdens,  and 
endure  hardships.  This  brings  us  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the 
materials  of  which  it  should  be  composed,  which  are  wood  and  iron. 

TIMBER  FOR  CARRIAGE- PARTS. 

In  regard  to  the  wood,  allow  me  to  say  right  here,  while  I  think  of  it, 
that  the  timber  does  not  grow,  and  never  will  grow,  too  good  for  the 
running-part  of  any  vehicle,  whether  for  business  or  pleasure,  or  whether 
it  has  wheels  or  runners.  Please  remember  this,  scholars,  for  it  is  the 
most  important  statement  I  shall  make  to-night ;  and  if  you  remember  it 
and  act  upon  it  as  you  have  occasion,  you  will  be  well  paid  for  coming 
here,  and  I  shall  feel  that  my  visit  has  not  been  in  vain.  I  will  repeat 
it:  The  wood  does  not  grow,  and  never  will  grow,  too  good  for  the  running- 
part  of  any  vehicle,  whether  for  business  or  for  pleasure. 

In  this  statement  I  include  all  that  part  of  the  gearing  which  is  back  of 
the  body,  under  the  body,  and  in  front  of  the  body  ;  but  I  would 
especially  apply  it,  and  most  emphatically,  to  whiffletrees,  shafts  and 
poles.  I  know  of  no  more  dangerous  position  in  which  a  man  and  his 
family  can  be  placed,  than  to  be  going  down  a  bad  hill,  behind  a  pair  of 
spirited  horses,  and  have  the  pole  snap  in  two.  I  should  prefer  to  be  in 
a  railroad  accident,  and  take  my  chances  there. 

You  may  ask  what  I  mean  by  “good  timber  ”  for  this  purpose,  because  tim¬ 
ber  which  is  good  in  one  place  in  the  carriage  may  not  be  good  in  another. 
Poplar,  or  whitewood,  as  it  is  called,  makes  good  panels,  but  it  would  be 
good  for  nothing  in  the  carriage-part.  There  are  certain  requirements  of 
the  carriage-part,  certain  elements  we  want  there,  which  we  must  provide 
in  the  materials  of  which  it  is  constructed,  or  they  will  not  be  there.  The 
union  of  wood  and  iron  is  not  alone  sufficient.  We  need,  as  I  said  before, 
strength.  We  need  stiffness,  also.  We  need  durability,  also.  We  must 
look  for  these  requisites  in  the  timber  first.  We  must  find  timber  that  is 
strong,  that  is  hard,  that  is  stiff,  that  is  durable.  These  terms  are  not 
interchangeable  ;  they  are  not  synonymous.  Wood  may  be  stiff,  and 
yet  be  brittle  and  soft ;  we  find  these  two  qualities  combined  in  the 
Western  ash.  It  is  stiff  enough,  but  it  lacks  in  hardness  and  in  strength. 
Our  best  second-growth  Eastern  ash  and  hickory  we  find  best  adapted 
to  this  purpose.  In  any  case  we  cannot  trust  to  name  alone.  Hick¬ 
ory  may  be  good,  or  it  may  be  poor.  It  may  have  qualities  which 
we  need,  or  it  may  lack  them  entirely.  I  have  here  some  specimens 


which  I  think  will  illustrate  this  point.  I  may  be  mistaken  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  of  these  specimens,  but  I  have  good,  bad  and  indifferent  here,  and  I 
have  sorted  them  according  to  my  opinion  of  their  qualities.  I  will  try 
and  see  if  my  judgment  is  correct. 

[The  speaker  here  took  up  a  spoke  for  the  purpose  of  illustration.] 

I  think  this  is  an  ordinary  piece  of  hickory.  I  will  try  it.  [The 
speaker  here  broke  the'  spoke  across  his  knee.]  It  breaks  in  two.  It 
shows  a  fair  degree  of  toughness  and  strength,  and  yet  it  is  none  too  good. 

[Takes  a  second  spoke.]  Here  is  another  one  of  about  the  same  quality. 
[Breaks  it.]  It  is  a  little  better  than  the  other. 

[Takes  a  third  spoke.]  I  think  this  is  poorer.  [Breaks  it  short  off.] 
It  proves  to  be  so.  It  broke  without  slivering. 

[Takes  a  fourth  spoke.]  Here  is  another.  I  have  not  much  faith  in 
this  one.  [Attempts  to  break  it.]  It  is  better  than  I  supposed.  [Suc¬ 
ceeds  in  breaking  it.]  It  comes  in  two. 

[Takes  a  fifth  spoke.]  Here  is  one  which  I  call  good, — excellent. 
[Attempts  to  break  it.]  It  does  not  come!  [Twists  it  backward  and 
forward  until  it  “  brooms  ”  and  finally  separates.]  You  see,  although  it 
is  the  same  kind  of  wood,  namely,  hickory,  yet  there  is  a  vast  difference 
in  its  strength,  as  compared  with  the  others. 

[Takes  a  sixth  spoke.]  Here  is  another  first-class  one.  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  I  can  break  it.  [Tries,  but  fails.] 

[Rubs  his  knee.]  I  think  I  don’t  care  to  carry  this  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  any  further.  [Laughter.]  It  is  an  excellent  spoke.  There  is  one 
more  good  one  left,  but  I  will  leave  that  for  the  boys  to  practice  upon. 
[Laughter.] 

Now,  if  we  can  get  the  very  best  of  this  timber,  hickory,  we  certainly 
cannot  do  better.  There  is  nothing  which  equals  American  hickory  for 
spokes,  light  felloes,  whiffletrees  and  shafts.  I  have  a  shaft  that  I  brought 
here  to  break,  in  order  to  show  you  what  good  hickory  will  do,  and  what 
it  will  stand.  I  wish  some  of  you  would  help  me,  as  I  don’t  feel  very 
strong  to-night.  [The  speaker  here  laid  the  shaft  on  the  floor.]  If  some 
of  you  will  help  me  bend  this  over,  I  will  be  very  much  obliged.  It  will 
need  some  good  strong  boys.  [Four  boys  took  hold  and  attempted  to 
break  it ;  but,  not  succeeding,  another  took  hold,  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  lecturer,  the  shaft  was  finally  bent  to  a  half-circle,  without  break¬ 
ing,  in  which  form  it  was  secured.  See  cut.] 


That  gives  you  an  illustration,  gentlemen,  of  what  good  hickory  will 
do.  You  see  it  is  tougher  even  than  some  of  the  fish  stories  told  at  the 
Carriage  Makers’  Retreat  in  your  city.  [Laughter.]  By  the  way,  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  will  donate  this  shaft  to  that  institution,  to  be  given  to  the  one 
who  tells  the  greatest — I  would  like  to  say  “  lie,”  but  I  will  call  it  a  “  fish 
story.”  I  think  Ernest  Brantford  will  get  it  if  the  weather  is  favorable. 
[Laughter.] 

By  the  way,  I  expect  that  both  scholars  and  visitors  here  will  ask  me 
questions.  I  want  you  to  ask  a  good  many.  I  would  like  to  have  you 
take  one-half  of  the  time.  I  think  that  would  be  more  interesting  than 
for  me  to  take  all  the  time. 

I  have  written  here  [pointing  to  the  blackboard  behind  him]  the  head¬ 
ings  of  the  subjects  which  I  wish  to  talk  upon  to-night.  They  are  :  First, 
Timber  for  carriage-parts  ;  second,  Harmony  between  the  carriage-part 
and  the  body  ;  third,  Harmony  between  the  various  pieces  of  the  car¬ 
riage-part  ;  fourth,  Ironing  carriage-parts  ;  and  fifth,  Common  faults  in 
construction. 

I  have  thus  far  been  speaking  of  the  first  of  these,  the  timber.  I  have 
not  said  all  that  I  intended  to,  but  I  will  wait  a  moment  to  give  a  chance 
for  any  of  you  who  may  wish  to  ask  questions.  This  is  the  most  interesting 
part  of  my  subject.  I  think.  Have  you  any  questions  you  wish  to  ask? 

I  wish  Mr.  DuBois  were  here.  I  have  a  bone  to  pick  with  him.  Some 
three  or  four  years  ago  he  wrote  an  essay  upon  the  subject  of  wheel¬ 
making,  competing  with  others  for  a  prize  offered  by  the  Carriage 
Builders’  National  Association.  He  received  the  first  prize,  and  was 
entitled  to  it,  because  he  wrote  a  very  worthy  article  ;  but  I  was  very 
sorry  for  one  statement  he  made.  He  said  the  best  hickory  in  the  world 
grew  in  New-Jersey.  Now,  as  an  American,  I  don’t  like  to  hear  any 
one  advocate  the  importation  of  hickory  ;  and  as  a  New-England  man, 
I  feel  disposed  to  dispute  the  claim,  for  I  believe  you  will  find  as  tough 
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specimens  of  hickory  and  humanity  in  New-England  as  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  New-Jersey  not  excepted,— or  excepted,  perhaps,  only  in 
regard  to  the  human  element.  [Laughter.] 

END-COMPRESSED  TIMBER. 

If  there  are  no  questions  you  desire  to  ask  in  regard  to  timber,  I  want 
now  to  show  you  some  timber  I  have  here  which  has  been  so  toughened, 
by  a  process  I  will  tell  you  about  later,  that  you  are  not  likely  to  recog¬ 
nize  it.  Here,  first,  is  a  piece  of  whitewood.  It  is  tougher,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  than  the  ordinary  ash,  and  yet  whitewood  is  not  considered  a 
tough  wood.  It  has  been  toughened  to  a  degree  almost  equalling  that  shaft 
we  tried  to  break.  And  here,  [taking  up  another  piece  of  wood]  is  some 
of  the  same  piece  of  whitewood  that  has  not  been  subjected  to  the  same 
process.  You  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  are  quite  different  in  their  quali¬ 
ties  now. 

Mr.  Britton  :  What  State  did  this  grow  in  ? 

Mr.  Shepard  :  In  Connecticut.  Here,  again,  is  a  piece  of  ash  [takes 
up  another  piece  of  wood]  that  has  been  subjected  to  the  same  process. 
It  is  tougher,  gentlemen, — tougher  than  a  boarding-house  beefsteak. 
[Laughter.]  I  believe  the  time  will  come  when  our  carriage  poles  will 
be  manufactured  out  of  a  kind  of  wood  that  is  to-day  considered  very 
common  and  very  inferior.  This  ash  is  toughened  to  a  degree  you  can 
hardly  realize.  The  secret  is  this : — it  was  toughened  by  steaming  it  and 
compressing  it  endwise.  You  can  see  how  straight  the  grain  is  of  the 
uncompressed  pieces  ;  and  perhaps  you  can  see  how  tough  the  other 
piece  is. 

It  is  only  within  the  past  week  that  I  have  been  able  to  form  an  opin¬ 
ion,  satisfactory  to  myself,  with  regard  to  the  cause  of  this  remarkable 
change  caused  by  steaming  and  end  pressure.  By  using  a  microscope  I 
believe  I  have  finally  discovered  it.  I  find  that  while  the  compression  is 
being  applied,  the  fiber  of  the  wood  is  not  broken,  but  the  cells  are  com¬ 
pressed  so  that  the  sides  come  together.  As  you  all  know,  there  is  a 
natural  gum  in  the  wood  ;  and  this  being  compressed  together,  while  it 
is  hot  and  pliable,  the  result  is  that  the  woody  structure  is  as  truly  welded 
together  as  any  two  pieces  of  iron  ever  were.  And  I  believe  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  practicable  to  make  even  carriage  poles  out  of  this  same  ordinary 
poplar  or  whitewood,  by  subjecting  it  to  this  process.  I  don’t  know  but 
we  shall  have  to  do  this,  for  our  high-grade  white-ash  and  hickory  are 
becoming  very  scarce,  and,  at  the  present  rate  of  construction,  they  will 
soon  be  used  up. 

A  MODEL  SHAFT. 

While  we  are  still  on  the  subject  of  timber,  I  want  to  show  you  some¬ 
thing  I  have  brought  in  the  shape  of  a  sLaft.  I  have  here  a  pair  of 
shafts.  [Producing  them.]  The  shaft  which  I  now  have  in  my  hand  is 
the  mate  of  the  one  which  we  attempted  to  break.  I  consider  this  tim¬ 
ber  good,  but  none  too  good  for  the  purpose. 

Please  notice  the  design  of  this  shaft.  It  is  of  even  width  right 
through,  1^  inch.  The  finish,  you  will  see,  is  different  from  what  some 
use.  The  object  of  the  finish  is  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  machine-made 
shaft.  It  is  hand-made.  The  object  of  making  it  of  even  width 
through  here  is  two-fold.  One  reason  is,  that  it  can  be  no  larger  than  at 
the  futchels,  and  1^  inch  is  as  wide  as  futchels  are  made  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  heel  of  the  shaft ;  and  as  that  is  the  point  at  which  the  strain 
comes,  it  is  useless  to  make  it  larger  beyond  there.  But  by  making  it  of 
even  width  straight  through,  it  can  be  plated  easily  with  band-iron  of  the 
same  width,  and  we  then  make  the  finish  here  with  a  bead.  In  this  form 
it  is  easier  to  iron,  it  is  practical,  and,  from  my  standpoint,  it  is  the  best 
way  a  shaft  can  be  made. 

Are  there  any  questions  to  be  asked  on  this  timber  subject  ?  [After  a 
moment’s  pause.]  Well,  now,  I  expected  you  would  be  full  of  questions 
to-night. 

HICKORY  FOR  LIGHT  CARRIAGE-PARTS. 

Mr.  Britton  :  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  would  advise  using 
hickory  for  light  carriage -parts  ?  I  think  you  omitted  to  speak  of  them. 
You  recommended  it  for  spokes,  whiffietrees,  poles  and  shafts.  Now, 
for  light  carriage-parts,  do  you  know  of  any  wood  superior  to  hickory  ? 

Mr.  Shepard  :  I  do  not.  I  thought  I  referred  to  that.  I  intended  to 
in  the  general  statement  I  made,  when  I  advised  the  use  of  the  best  of 
wood  for  all  parts  of  the  gearing,  whether  back,  under,  or  in  the  front  of 
vehicles.  I  meant  to  include  all  kinds  of  vehicles,  light  and  heavy. 
Certainly,  there  is  nothing,  in  my  opinion,  that  excels  our  best  hickory 
for  the  purpose  of  light  carriage-parts.  Ash  does  not  fully  take  its  place. 
Ash  is  an  excellent  timber,  and  has  very  valuable  qualities  ;  but  for  light 
spokes  and  light  axle-beds,  we  must  have  hickory. 

WHAT  WOOD  IS  PREFERABLE  FOR  SIDE-BARS  ? 

Mr.  Houghton:  How  about  side-bars  ? 

Mr.  Shepard  :  I  prefer  other  wood  for  light  side-bars,  for  the  reason 
that  hickory,  although  the  strongest,  is  not  the  stiffest  wood.  It  has  not 
the  elasticity  that  ash,  or  locust,  or  what  we  call  ironwood,  has.  Iron- 
wood  seems  to  be  very  popular  now  for  side-bars,  and  I  think  justly  so  ; 


although  when  we  can  get  the  right  kind  of  ash, — heavy  and  with  fine 
grain, — I  think  there  is  nothing  superior  to  that.  Some  of  the  best 
carriage-makers  I  know  of,  will  use  nothing  but  the  best  quality  of  ash. 

The  best  ash  is  that  which  is  heavy.  This  is  the  best  criterion  I  know 
of  in  judging  of  this  timber,  or,  indeed,  of  any  timber,  wnether  it  be  ash, 
hickory  or  any  other  ;  although  I  noticed,  not  long  since,  that  some  idiot 
wrote  to  one  of  the  trade  papers  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  weight 
was  no  criterion  at  all.  Now  I  am  willing  to  stake  my  reputation  as  a 
judge  in  this  matter,  that  weight  is  the  very  best  test  that  can  be  applied. 
It  is  the  density  of  the  wood  that  indicates  its  strength.  If  you  select  a 
piece  of  wood  that  is  heavy,  and  has  been  properly  treated,  there  is  no 
doubt  in  regard  to  its  strength.  Those  spokes  I  experimented  with,  I 
sorted  by  their  weight ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  them,  they 
proved  just  about  what  I  expected.  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  those 
shafts.  You  will  find  them  very  heavy. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  select  a  piece  of  light  wood,  you  will  find  it 
soft,  and  that  wood  will  not  do  for  a  carriage-part.  No  matter  how  stiff  or 
strong  it  may  be,  if  it  is  soft,  it  will  not  answer  for  that  purpose.  It 
will  yield  under  the  head  of  the  bolt ;  it  will  yield  under  the  pressure  of 
the  clip,  and  things  will  soon  get  loose  and  shaky.  The  wood  must  be 
hard ,  in  order  to  hold  the  iron  and  bolt  ;  it  must  be  stiff \  in  order  to 
keep  its  place ;  and  it  must  be  strong ,  in  order  to  sustain  the  strain  that 
is  placed  upon  it. 

Mr.  Britton  :  Twenty  years  ago  hickory  was  used  almost  exclusively 
for  side-bars.  The  trouble  with  them  was  not  that  they  failed  in  tough¬ 
ness  or  strength,  but  they  would  settle.  Do  you  believe  in  the  theory 
that  they  settle  chiefly  in  very  hot  weather,  and  that  the  thermometer  has 
something  to  do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Shepard  :  I  think  one  reason  why  they  settle  most  in  hot  weather 
is  because  they  are  mostly  used  at  that  time.  Then,  again,  as  we  all 
know,  hot  summer  weather  is  usually  damp  weather,  and  the  atmosphere 
will  affect  wood,- whether  painted  or  not.  I  cannot  really  understand 
how  atmospheric  influences  so  readily  penetrate  through  the  paint,  but 
they  do.  In  the  summer  season  we  have  a  damp  atmosphere.  Damp¬ 
ness  and  heating  together  affect  the  wood,  making  it  more  pliable  or 
limber, — having  the  same  effect,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  steaming  would. 
It  is  by  sagging  down  that  hickory  side-bars  fail  ;  but  ash  stands  up 
under  pressure,  and  so  do  the  other  woods  that  I  mentioned,  ironwood 
and  locust. 

COMPARATIVE  WEIGHT  OF  FINE-GRAINED  AND  COARSE-GRAINED  HICKORY. 

Mr.  Fitz-Gerald:  What  is  your  experience  as  to  the  comparative 
weight  of  coarse-grained  second-growth  hickory,  and  fine-grained  hickory, 
such  as  mountain  growth,  or  that  grown  in  a  less  open  position?  Which 
is  the  heavier  of  the  two  ? 

Mr.  Shepard  :  It  depends  entirely  upon  individual  specimens.  Usu¬ 
ally,  fine-grained  hickory  is  lighter  than  the  coarse-grained,  and  yet  that 
is  not  an  absolute  rule.  When  you  can  find  fine-grained  hickory  having 
equal  weight  with  the  coarser,  the  fine-grained  is  preferable  every  time. 
It  will  keep  its  place  better,  and  it  is  really  stronger  than  the  coarse¬ 
grained  of  equal  weight.  It  is  consequently  better  for  side-bars.  As  a 
rule,  however,  we  find  that  the  coarse-grained  hickory  is  heavier  and 
stronger. 

Mr.  Fitz-Gerai.d  :  Would  you  recommend  the  coarser-grained  for 
spokes  ? 

Mr.  Shepard  :  I  would  not,  providing  the  finer-grained  of  equal 
weight  could  be  had. 

Mr.  Fitz-Gerald  :  I  refer  to  the  average  as  we  find  it. 

Mr.  Shepard  :  I  should  not  reject  a  spoke  because  it  was  coarse¬ 
grained.  The  coarse-grained  is  apt  to  be  more  limber  than  the  finer 
grained,  but  if  you  subject  it  to  a  thorough  kiln-drying  process,  you  will 
stiffen  it  to  a  degree  that  is  sufficient  for  spokes,  even  light  spokes,  and 
then  you  will  have  something  that  is  very  stiff,  strong  and  hard.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  I  were  going  to  select  spokes  for  exhibition,  I  should  of 
course  prefer  the  fine-grained. 

Mr.  Fitz-Gerald  :  In  that  case  you  would  not  be  governed  by  weight  ? 

Mr.  Shepard:  Only  in  part ;  but  in  selecting  between  two  specimens 
of  equal  weight,  I  certainly  would  give  preference  to  the  finer-grained 
for  any  purpose  about  a  carriage. 

Mr.  Britton  :  Without  making  the  assertion  positive,  you  seem  in¬ 
clined  to  put  New-England  hickory  ahead  of  New-Jersey  hickory.  Have 
you  never  had  occasion  to  notice  that  some  New-England  hickory,  grown 
for  example  in  New-Hampshire,  is  so  hard  that  when  used  for  rims,  it 
will  check  at  the  spoke  tenon  ? 

Mr.  Shepard  :  I  hardly  think  hickory  would  check  merely  on  account 
of  its  being  hard.  My  experience  is  that,  the  harder  the  hickory,  the 
tougher  it  is  and  the  more  difficult  to  split.  I  would  not  desire  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  to  say  that  no  good  hickory  grows  except  in  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Britton  :  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Shepard  :  But  I  do  believe  that  the  very  best  specimens  in  the 
world  grow  upon  the  sea-shore  of  Connecticut.,  I  will  challenge  New- 
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Jersey,  or  any  other  part  of  the  world,  to  produce  hickory  superior  to  that 
shown  in  those  shafts  there ;  and  yet  I  believe  I  can  find  Connecticut 
hickory  superior  even  to  that  in  point  of  strength.  These  particular 
shafts  were  selected  on  account  of  their  straight  grain  and  whiteness,  and 
because  of  their  general  fine  appearance  ;  but  even  tougher  hickory  can 
be  found.  I  hope  all  present  will  not  be  afraid  to  ask  questions. 

Mr.  Britton  :  Here  is  another.  Have  you  ever  noticed  whether  the 
strongest  and  best  hickory  grows  in  a  Northern  or  Southern  exposure  ? 

Mr.  Shepard  :  That  is  a  question  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  about. 
A  farmer  will  come  to  us  and  say  :  “I  have  some  excellent  hickory  ;  it 
grew  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  where  the  wind  could  blow  over  it  and  toughen 
it  up.”  You  know  we  often  hear  of  the  oak  being  toughened  by  expos¬ 
ure  to  the  wind  and  storms.  Another  farmer  will  come  and  say:  “I 
have  some  of  the  very  best  hickory  ;  it  grew  down  in  the  valley  where 
the  soil  is  moist.”  Each  thinks  he  has  the  best  hickory  in  the  world. 
My  own  observation  leads  me  to  believe  that  locality  makes  but  little 
difference.  I  have  found  the  very  best  of  timber  upon  the  highest  hills 
of  New-England,  and  I  have  found  the  very  poorest  growing  close  beside 
it ;  and  the  same  is  true  in  regard  to  hickory  growing  in  the  valleys.  The 
best  and  the  poorest  grow  together,  even  of  the  same  varieties.  Take 
two  shag-bark  hickories,  or  any  other  variety,  growing  side  by  side  and 
apparently  under  the  very  same  conditions  ;  and  oftentimes  their  timber 
will  hardly  appear  to  be  related  at  all.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  locality, 
so  much  as  the  individuality  of  the  tree  itself,  that  gives  quality.  It  is 
something  I  cannot  explain. — (To  be  continued.') 


HOW  TO  MATE  COUP  A  SHAFTS. 

The  mating  of  Coup6  and  Village  Cart  shafts  is  ordinarily  one  of  the 
most  vexing  and  unsatisfactory  jobs  done  in  a  carriage  shop.  The  rea¬ 
son  is  this  :  There  are  so  many  bends  (four)  that  the  changing  of  one 
bend  by  straightening  will  affect  another  enough  to  throw  it  out  of  place. 
This  so  confuses  and  disappoints  the  workman  that  he  is  glad  to  get  them 
somewhere  near  alike  and  let  them  go  at  that. 

This  difficulty  may  all  be  obviated,  and  perfect  mates  secured,  by 
going  about  it  in  the  right  way,  which  very  few,  if  any,  ever  do.  The 
usual  method  is  to  put  the  shafts  in  their  natural  position,  and  then  look 
at  first  one  and  then  the  other,  guess  at  which  has  the  most  belly,  the 
most  rise,  the  most  turn-off  at  the  points,  etc.,  and  then  straighten  them 
until  they  look  nearly  right,  without  having  any  absolute  knowledge  in 
regard  to  them. 

Now  it  is  just  as  easy  to  tell  whether  they  are  alike  or  not,  as  to  tell 
the  same  in  regard  to  two  straight  shafts,  and  it  is  just  as  easy  to  make 
them  alike  if  they  are  not  so,  as  it  is  to  make  two  straight  ones  alike  that 
are  not  so.  It  can  be  done  in  the  following  manner  : 

Place  the  shafts  upon  the  floor  in  their  natural  position,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  bringing  them  close  together.  Now,  by  pressing  down  on  the 
straight  or  back  ends  of  the  shafts,  and  looking  at  the  tops  of  them  in 
front,  you  can  tell  at  a  glance  and  to  an  absolute  certainty,  which,  if 
either,  has  the  most  rise.  Then  straighten  the  highest  until  it  matches 
the  other.  This  process  is  shown  by  Fig.  i. 


The  side  bend  or  belly  is  tested  in  the  same  manner,  by  placing  the 
shafts  on  the  floor  with  the  outsides  down,  and  the  top  sides  together, 
noting  the  e'evation  of  the  front  ends,  and,  as  in  the  other  case,  straight¬ 
ening  the  highest.  See  Fig.  2. 


To  obtain  perfect  mates  in  regard  to  bend  in  front,  place  them  on  the 
floor  close  beside  each  other,  with  the  top  sides  down,  and  the  insides 
towards  each  other.  Now  roll  the  points  together,  and  the  difference,  if 
any,  is  very  apparent.  If  not  alike,  straighten  the  one  with  the  most 
bend,  as  in  the  other  case. 
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Now,  while  they  are  still  lying  close  together,  and  are  well  mated, 
mark  across  the  points  where  you  wish  to  cut  them  off.  See  Fig.  3. 

The  shafts  are  now  well  mated,  with  the  exception  of  the  turn-off  on 
the  points.  Whether  this  is  alike  or  not  on  both  shafts  may  be  seen  by 
taking  them  after  they  have  been  sawed  off  as  directed  above,  and 
placing  them  on  the  floor,  outsides  down,  and  bottomsides  toward  each 


other,  soThat4the  tip  ends  of  the  points  will  come  together,  and  if  they 
are  not  alike  it  can  be  readily  seen  how  to  fix  them.  This  position  is 
shown  by  Fig.  4. 


It  has  taken  a  good  many  words  to  describe  this  process,  but  it  will 
not  take  more  than  two  minutes  to  execute  it.  Once  tried,  its  superiority 
over  any  other  will  be  seen  at  once,  and  I  have  the  confidence  to  believe 
that  it  will  be  adopted  by  all  the  readers  of  The  Hub  who  are  wide-awake 
enough  to  avail  themselves  of  the  useful  information  given  in  the  “  How 
Papers”  of  your  popular  and  valuable  publication. 

I  wish  to  add  a  few  words  in  regard  to  “laying  out  ”  coupe  shafts.  It 
is  customary  to  square  them  by  measuring  from  the  heel  of  one  shaft  to 
the  point  of  the  other.  This  should  not  be  done.  Instead  of  measuring 
to  the  point,  a  mark  should  be  made  on  the  shafts  at  about  where  the 
tugs  come,  and  then  square  from  that  to  the  heel.  H.  G.  Shepard. 


HOW  TO  FURNISH  A  CARRIAGE  BLACKSMITH-SHOP. 

A  subscriber  asks  us  to  “  please  name  the  best  tools  to  get  for  my  new 
blacksmith-shop,  what  they  will  cost,  and  what  I  ought  to  have.” 

After  you  have  built  your  forge,  you  want  a  tuyere  ;  and  we  are  told 
that  one  of  the  best  is  that  made  by  Mr.  Bayliss,  of  Stamford,  Conn.’, 
who  supplies  two  kinds,  the  wet  and  the  dry  tuyere.  A  practical  smith 
of  this  city  recommends  the  dry  tuyere  as  best  adapted  to  all  conditions 
and  climates.  It  is  easily  set,  and  never  requires  resetting  until  worn 
out.  Mr.  Bayliss  also  supplies  a  superior  bellows.  The  old-style  bellows 
has  seen  its  best  days.  Mr.  Bayliss’s  “  Hurricane  Bellows  ”  is  novel  in 
form,  being  circular,  and  takes  up  but  little  room.  It  gives  a  nearly  con¬ 
tinuous  blast,  and  discharges  about  twice  as  much  forced  air  as  any  pear- 
shaped  bellows  containing  twice  the  cubic  air  space. 

You  cannot  well  get  along  without  an  anvil,  and  there  are  a  number  of 
good  makes  in  use.  Some  prefer  the  Peter  Wright  anvil,  others  the 
Wilkinson,  and  others  still  the  Eagle.  The  Wright  and  Wilkinson  are 
of  English  make,  while  the  Eagles  are  made  by  Fisher  &  Norris,  Tren¬ 
ton,  New-Jersey,  and  may  be  obtained  at  a  much  less  sum  than  the 
imported.  The  Eagles,  we  are  informed,  are  made  by  a  novel  process,  in 
which  cast-steel  is  welded  to  an  extra  quality  of  cast-iron,  known  as  gun- 
metal,  and  the  face  and  horns  are  of  best  cast-steel.  Some  of  those  who 
have  now  used  the  American  make  for  over  twenty  years  sound  their 
praises  highly,  and  we  feel  fully  authorized  in  recommending  them. 

While  at  Trenton,  looking  up  the  anvil  question,  please  remember, 
also,  that  blacksmiths  ought  to  have  at  least  two  vises,  one  for  forging, 
and  another  for  finishing  ;  and  Fisher  &  Norris  have  the  reputation  of 
ranking  among  the  best  vise-makers  in  this  country.  When  you  buy  one 
of  their  anvils,  you  may  as  well  try  one  of  their  vises. 

You  will  also  want  a  tire-bender  ;  and  our  observation  leads  us  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  English  &  Mersick,  of  New-Haven,  have  as  good  a  one  as  any. 
It  is  called  the  “  Killam  Tire-Bender.” 

While  at  New-Haven,  you  may  as  well  buy  from  the  same  firm  one  of 
their  “  Carlton  Axle-Gauges,”  which  is,  according  to  all  accounts,  a  very 
useful  tool  for  the  carriage-smith. 

You  cannot  well  get  along  without  screw-cutters,  dies  and  taps,  and 
the  Wiley  &  Russell  Mfg.  Co.,  Greenfield,  Mass.,  can  fit  you  out  in  this 
line  with  anything  you  want.  You  will  do  well,  also,  to  secure  from 
them  a  hand  bolt-cutting  and  nut-tapping  machine,  having  a  plain  screw- 
plate  with  interchangeable  dies,  or  their  “Lightning”  screw-cutter, 
which  you  can  fit  into  a  bit-stock  and  thread  bolts  in  a  trice.  They  can 
also  furnish  you  with  twist-drills,  taps  and  box-wrenches,  and  a  tire- 
shrinker. 

There  are  several  good  file-makers  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  you  will 
probably  meet  with  no  difficulty  in  filling  your  requirements  in  this  line. 
One  of  our  subscribers  says  he  has  no  hesitation  in  recommending  John 
Roy,  of  67  New-Jersey  R.  R.  Ave.,  Newark,  as  one  of  the  very  best  file- 
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cutters  for  carriage-makers,  and  that  he  is  prepared  to  sell  at  a  better 
figure  than  any  other. 

Next,  you  want  a  bolt-clipper,  and  nearly  every  carriage  blacksmith  in 
the  country  knows  that  “  Chambers’  Bolt-Clipper,”  or  the  “  Easy  Bolt- 
Clipper,”  made  by  Porter  &  Wooster,  Boston,  Mass.,  will  either  of 
them  fill  this  bill.  There  are  three  sizes,  and  the  middle  size  is  best  for 
general  uses. 

There  is  a  hammer  company  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  called  the  “Iron  Age,” 
we  believe,  who  make  all  kinds  of  tools  such  as  hand-hammers,  riveting- 
hammers,  chisels,  flat-hammers  and  sledges,  and  about  fifty  per  cent, 
cheaper  and  seventy-five  per  cent,  better  than  you  can  make  them.  They 
are  supplied  in  all  shapes,  sizes  and  weights. 

You  will  also  want  a  drilling  machine,  and  we  refer  you  to  the  business 
pages  of  The  Hub  and  The  Hub  Almanac  for  those  best  adapted  to  the 
uses  of  the  carriage-smith. 

You  had  best  go  to  the  nearest  iron  foundry  for  a  tire-flag  on  which  to 
set  your  tire. 

In  the  above  we  have  endeavored  to  cover  all  your  questions  ;  but  if 
we  have  left  any  unanswered,  whether  expressed  or  not,  write  us  again. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  FIFTH-WHEEL  HEELS. 


To  make  the  heel  for  a  bottom  fifth-wheel,  and  have  a  projection  in 
front,  take  a  piece  of  Norway  iron,  or  any  other  good  iron,  of  the  shape 
shown  in  Fig.  i.  Cut  in  or  split  this  piece,  as  at  B  B,  leaving  the  body  as 
shown  by  A. 


FIG.  I 


B  B 
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Heat  again,  and  then,  with  proper  tools,  shape  it  as  shown  in  Fig.  2, 
where  A  represents  the  bearing  portion  on  the  bed  ;  B  B  the  parts  for 
forming  the  clips  ;  D  the  back  end  ;  E  the  front  end  ;  and  C  the  space 
between  occupied  by  the  axle-bed.  Form  the  clip  ends  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  the  job.  Then  weld  in  the  center,  and  bend. 


GEARING  SUITABLE  FOR  PHYSICIANS’  PHAETONS. 


(See  Illustration  accompanying.) 

The  proper  construction  of  such  a  gearing,  especially  the  ironwork,  is 
a  problem  requiring  study  and  long  experience  ;  but  the  accompanying 
cuts  suggest  many  useful  hints,  representing  a  plain  yet  serviceable  gear¬ 
ing  which  has  been  found  well  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
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Fig.  i  illustrates  the  bottom  view  of  the  gearing  ;  Fig.  2,  the  top  fifth- 
wheel  ;  Fig.  3,  the  side  view  of  the  sectional  cut,  the  perch,  fifth-wheel 


and  anti-rattler ;  and  Fig.  4,  the  bottom  view  of  the  sectional  cut  of  the 
fifth-wheel  and  the  anti-rattler.  Figs.  1  and  2  are  drawn  to  the  scale  of  r 
in.  to  the  foot,  while  Figs.  3  and  4  are  in  full  size. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  general  construction  of  the  gearing,  and  indicates  the 
sizes  of  axle-beds,  perch,  fifth-wheel  and  back-stays.  The  stays  are  straight, 
thus  requiring  less  work,  and  being  stronger  than  swept  stays  would  be. 
The  wear-iron  is  welded  solid  to  the  stays.  The  bottom  fifth-wheel  shows 
the  slot  for  the  bolt  holding  the  anti-rattler  fixtures  in  their  place. 


Fig.  3. 

Fig.  2  illustrates  the  top  fifth-wheel,  with  the  safety-hook  attached. 

Fig.  3  is  drawn  the  full  si^e.  A  is  the  perch,  and  B  the  bottom  plate 
of  the  perch,  C  shows  the  top  fifth-wheel,  and  D  a  bolt.  This  bolt 
is  welded  to  the  top  fifth-wheel.  E  is  a  piece  of  rubber,  and  F  F  are 
two  brass  cups.  These  cups,  as  will  be  seen,  inclose  the  rubber  E.  G 
represents  the  bottom  fifth-wheel,  and  shows  the  slot,  and  also  the  bolt 
connecting  the  top  and  bottom  fifth-wheel,  and  the  anti-rattler.  H  rep¬ 
resents  the  safety-hook. 


Fig.  4  shows  the  bottom  face  of  the  bottom  fifth-wheel,  and  includes 
the  rubber  E,  the  brass  cup  F  and  the  bolt  D,  with  nut  attached. 

We  abstain  from  any  further  explanation,  as  our  drawings  are  so  clear 
that  they  will  be  readily  understood  by  every  practical  reader. 


HOW  TO  BEND  ROUND  OR  OVAL  IRON  TO  SHORT 

CORNERS. 

If  you  wish  to  bend  round  or  oval  iron  to  a  short  corner,  you  must  do 
so  with  the  aid  of  water. 


Fig.  1,  accompanying,  shows  a  piece  of  round  iron.  Heat  the  place  at 
which  you  wish  to  have  the  corner,  as  B  at  A  A,  Fig.  1  ;  then  cool  on  both 
sides,  as  at  A  A,  and  bend  ;  and  you  get  the  result  shown  in  Fig.  2.  It 
is  best  to  upset  a  little  before  bending. 

Just  try  this  method  onc.e,  and  see  how  much  better  and  quicker  you 
can  do  it  than  by  the  ordinary  way.  Then  please  go  and  tell  Jim,  Dick 
and  Harry  that  there  is  occasionally  something  to  be  learned  by  reading 
The  Hub. 
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HOW  TO  PUT  A  KING-BOLT  ON  AN  AXLE-BED. 

It  is  well  known  that  fifth-wheels  of  the  lighter  grades  of  carriages 
wear  out  faster  over  the  axle-beds  than  at  any  other  point.  To  avoid  in 
part  this  wearing  out  at  the  point  mentioned,  it  is  requisite  to  know  how 
to  put  the  bolt  on. 

First,  put  the  fifth-wheel  on  a  level  and  square  with  the  bed.  Make  a 
circle  with  the  compass  ;  then  put  the  king-bolt  on  in  such  a  manner 
that,  if  you  draw  a  line  through  the  center  of  the  axle-bed  perpendicu¬ 
larly,  the  king-bolt  will  lean  backward  at  least  a  full  y’g  inch.  If  the 
king-bolt  hole  is  straight  through  the  head-block,  and  the  fifth-wheels  are 
level,  the  fifth-wheels  will  then  come  together  quicker  at  the  back  than  at 
the  front,  and  that  is  the  place  where  the  pressure  is  wanted  in  order  to 
make  them  wear  alike  all  around,  or  as  near  that  as  possible.  This  is 
easily  done,  and  will  -be  found  effective  as  a  cure  of  the  trouble  above 
referred  to.  R.  H.  L. 

GEARING  SUITABLE  FOR  COACHES  OR  LANDAUS. 


(See  illustration  accompanying.) 


We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Lee  J.  Aubry,  foreman  in  the  smith-shop  of 
Messrs.  Henry  Hale  &  Co.,  New-Haven,  Conn.,  for  the  sketches  and 
principal  measurements  of  this  carriage-part.  The  style  is  such  as  is 
usually  applied  to  coaches  and  landaus,  and  although  it  presents  no  strik¬ 
ingly  new  features,  the  different  parts  show  good  taste  and  judgment  in 
their  proportions. 


Years  ago,  gearings  for  the  lighter  grades  of  work  were  made  with  a 
double  king-bolt,  to  accomplish  shorter  turning  ;  but  this  method  was 
short  lived,  being  found  impracticable  for  several  reasons.  It  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  a  gearing  having  the  king-bolt  on  a  direct  line  with  the 
axle  will  cause  least  friction,  and  it  has  also  been  found  unadvisable  to 
place  the  king-bolt  more  than  3  in.  in  front  of  the  axle.  In  numerous 
cases  the  placing  of  the  king-bolt  in  front  of  the  axle  has  to  be 
resorted  to  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  space  for  the  wheel,  while 
turning  under  the  body,  to  clear  the  panel  of  the  wheel-house. 


We  present,  as  usual,  four  views  of  this  gearing,  namely  :  Fig.  1, 
showing  the'side  elevation  ;  Fig.  2,  the  front  view  ;  Fig.  3,  the  top  view 
of  the  lower  section  ;  and  Fig.  4,  the  top  view  of  the  upper  section. 

The  most  noteworthy  features  of  the  side  elevation  are  the  length  and 
opening  of  the  spring,  and  the  shape  of  futchel,  puncheon  and  front 
stay.  The  opening  of  the  spring  is  not  as  great  as  we  have  seen  on  some 


carriages,  but  it  is  well  proportioned  to  the  length.  The  top  and  bottom 
beds  are  swept  forward  3 }4  in.  An  iron  bar  is  used  for  the  back. 

Fig.  2,  the  front  view,  shows  the  height  of  the  top  and  bottom  beds, 
and  the  manner  of  lightening  the  same.  It  also  shows  the  sweep  of  the 
splinter-bar,  which  is  fastened  under  the  futchels,  and  swept  sufficiently 
to  bring  the  top  face  on  a  line  with  the  top  of  the  futchels. 


On  Fig.  3,  showing  the  top  view  of  the  Dottom  section,  the  most  prominent 
features  are  the  spring  stays,  and  the  shape  of  the  futchels  and  bottom  bed. 

Fig.  4,  the  top  view  of  the  top  section  of  the  gearing,  illustrates  the 
thickness  and  shape  of  the  top  bed,  the  puncheon,  and  the  sweep  and 
width  of  the  iron  bar. 


All  the  different  parts  of  this  gearing  are  drawn  to  the  scale  of  1  in.  to 
the  foot,  as  correctly  as  possible,  and  we  trust  that,  with  the  aid  of  this 
drawing,  its  construction  will  prove  comparatively  easy  to  any  who  are 
inclined  to  use  the  design,  even  those  not  accustomed  to  build  such  work. 


HOW  TO  BORE  HOLES  IN  BEVELED  IRON. 


The  following  hints  apply  to  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  bore  holes 
in  iron  which  is  beveled,  or  to  fit  it  on  beveled  places,  such  as  on  brack¬ 
ets,  etc.,  and  where  it  is  requisite  to  have  the  holes  vertical  when  the 
plate  is  applied. 


In  Fig.  1,  A  shows  the  plate  ;  B  a  block  attached  ;  and  C  the  line  of 
the  hole.  Cut  a  block  as  per  A,  Fig.  2,  to  the  right  bevel.  Then  place 
the  plate  in,  as  per  dotted  line  B,  and  bore  a  hole  as  per  C,  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  drill-bit. 

If  you  imagine  there  is  any  mistake  about  this,  just  try  it  once. 
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HOW  TO  POLISH  WORK  WITHOUT  VARNISH. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  I  am  a  reader  of  The  Hub ,  and  find  a 
great  deal  of  information  in  it ;  but  I  notice  you  answer  all  questions,  and  what 
I  desire  to  know  is  this:  How  and  with  what  can  I  make  a  nice  polish  without 
varnish.  If  you  know  of  a  recipe  that  will  answer,  please  let  me  know  where  I 
can  get  it  and  what  it  will  cost.  Eli  L.  Griest. 

Bermudian,  Pa. 

Answer. — Yes,  you  can  polish  without  varnish.  For  what  purpose 
do  you  specially  require  it  ?  If  you  refer  to  carriage  work,  we  would 
advise  you  not  to  try  it.  If  for  furniture  or  interior  house  decoration, 
use  shellac  dissolved  in  alcohol.  Apply  a  sufficient  number  of  coats  to 
level  the  surface,  let  dry  thoroughly,  and  then  rub  down  with  fine  pumice 
powder  and  polish  with  rotten  stone  and  oil,  and  finally  with  a  little  flour 
and  oil. 

There  are  many  prepared  polishes  of  French  make  to  be  found  in  the 
market,  many  of  which  are  good,  but  the  above  is  all  sufficient. 


ONE  MODE  OF  DOCTORING  CRACKS. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir:  Having  received  so  many  benefits 
from  The  Hub ,  I  desire  to  tell  you  of  a  little  experiment  of  mine,  think¬ 
ing  possibly  you  may  find  it  of  some  interest. 

Some  months  ago  I  read  an  article  in  The  Hub  relative  to  filling  screw- 
heads  with  chalk  and  glue,  and  having  a  piano-box  to  repaint,  which  was 
cracked  clear  through  and  extending  all  around,  I  determined  to  try  and 
fill  it  with  chalk  and  glue,  and  was  so  successful  that  I  determined  to 
write  you. 

My  mode  of  procedure  was  this  :  I  first  prepared  my  chalk  and  glue 
of  the  consistency  of  varnish  and  poured  it  into  the  crack,  taking  care  to 
fill  it  solid.  I  then  let  it  stand  two  days,  then  cleaned  thoroughly,  anij, 
gave  a  heavy  coat  of  roughstuff  (on  the  cracks  only).  I  rubbed,  puttied*' 
level,  and  rubbed  again  ;  and  when  the  job  was  run  out,  the  owner  could 
not  tell  me  where  the  crack  was. 

This  crack  was  directly  opposite  the  sill,  or  I  should  have  had  to  place 
a  strip  of  silk  on  the  inside  to  prevent  the  glue  from  running  through. 

There  are  other,  and,  no  doubt,  better  methods  of  effecting  the  same 
purpose,  but  this  is  the  quickest  and  cheapest  I  have  ever  tried. 

This  may  be  stale  news  to  you,  but  all  the  same  I  will  make  the  effort 
to  contribute  my  mite,  and  if  it  should  prove  of  any  benefit  I  shall  feel 
fully  repaid.  C.  F.  Peters, 

Carriage  Painter,  Montrose,  Pa. 


PRESENT  STYLES  OF  PAINTING  LIGHT  WORK. 

K  _ 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  Please  publish  an  account  of  the  prevail¬ 
ing  styles  and  colors  for  painting  and  striping  light  work,  such  as  Piano-boxes, 
Phaetons,  Whitechapels,  etc.  Jos.  H.  Shallenberger. 

Hamburgh,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 

Answer. — -The  prevailing  colors  for  light  work,  as  shown  by  the  spring 
exhibitions  of  our  leading  builders,  are  greens,  carmines  and  lakes,  their 
relative  prominence  being  in  the  order  named. 

The  greens  are  of  the  yellow-lake  and  Dutch-pink  order,  medium  in 
shade,  running  from  medium  to  light,  and  are  very  rich  in  appearance. 

The  striping  on  this  ground  is  generally  two  fine  lines  of  vermilion, 
glazed  with  carmine.  We  also  find  this  ground  striped  with  double  lines 
of  Naples  yellow,  and  other  hues  of  this  order  up  to  orange.  Gold  strip¬ 
ing  is  not  much  used  at  present.  Where  the  green  is  of  the  light  shade, 
it  is  often  striped  with  black. 

The  light  carmine  which  has  so  long  been  fashionable  for  the  gears  of 
road-wagons,  seems  to  be  losing  ground,  and  to  be  superseded  by  more 
subdued  colors,  such  as  greens  and  lakes.  Where  still  used,  it  is  usually 
striped  with  black,  as  formerly. 

The  lakes  now  used  are  of  great  variety,  ranging  from  the  light  shade 
of  Munich  to  the  carmine,  and  down  to  the  deep  purple.  Purple  lake 
seems  especially  popular,  and  always  will  be  where  it  is  properly  made, 
owing  to  its  peculiar  richness.  A  good  receipt  for  producing  this  com¬ 
paratively  new  shade  will*be  found  in  the  last  Hub ,  page  789.  The  deep 
lakes  are  usually  striped  with  vermilion,  and  the  light  shades  with  black, 
from  which  there  is  very  little  variation. 


As  to  the  manner  of  arrangement,  double  fine  lines  are  almost  invari¬ 
ably  used  on  all  light  work,  the  two  lines  being  about  one-thirty-second 
of  an  inch  wide,  and  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  inch  apart,  varying 
of  course  according  to  the  size  of  the  spoke.  This  same  style  of  double 
fine  lines  is  carried  through  the  entire  gear,  including  bars,  beds  and 
springs,  the  same  width  of  lines  and  spaces  between  being  observed 
throughout.  L. 

DIRECTIONS  HOW  TO  VARNISH  A  CARRIAGE 

OR  SLEIGH. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  I  hope  you  will  pardon  the  liberty  I  take 
in  addressing  you.  I  fully  understand  carriage  painting,  and  can  make  a  good 
job  with  this  exception,  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  pains  I  take  in  putting  on  the  last 
coat  of  varnish,  when  it  is  dry  it  will  look  wavy,  instead  of  looking  like  a  piece 
of  polished  furniture.  To  any  one  not  versed  in  painting  it  might  look  well, 
but  anyone  with  a  practical  eye  can  see  the  defects. 

The  information  I  desire  is  this  :  Is  there  anything,  such  as  chloroform  or 
litharge  or  spirits  of  turpentine,  which  ought  to  be  put  into  the  last  coat,  or  is  it 
polished  when  dry  ?  If  the  latter,  can  you  give  me  any  information  on  polishing  ? 

I  hope  you  will  oblige  me  by  answering  the  above  at  once.  I  do  not  ask  you 
for  the  information  free.  I  am  quite  willing  to  pay  for  it.  I  have  tried  quite  a 
number  of  years  to  find  out  this  part  of  the  work,  and  it  would  prove  quite  a 
boon  to  me,  as  it  would  enable  me  to  cope  with  other  shops  in  the  looks  of  my 
cutters  and  buggies.  Please  let  me  have  all  the  information  possible,  or,  if  you 
can,  tell  me  where  I  can  purchase  a  work  entirely  devoted  to  varnishing. 

I  use  Nobles  and  Hoare  varnish.  I  have  tried  nearly  all  kinds,  and  I  think 
this  is  about  the  best. 

By  answering  this  you  will  confer  a  great  favor  on  a  carriage  painter  and 
woodworker.  F.  Whitchelo. 

Sherwood  P.  O.,  Ont. 

Answer. — The  question  how  to  varnish  a  carriage  or  sleigh  is  a  broad 
one,  and  we  are  hardly  likely  to  touch  on  all  the  points  in  one  brief 
article  ;  but  we  will  endeavor  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  more  prom¬ 
inent  conditions  to  be  observed.  Varnishing  is  an  art  that  requires  long 
practice  in  order  to  become  expert,  but  the  following  hints,  derived  from 
the  experience  of  others,  ought  to  prove  helpful. 

In  the  first  place,  the  surface  of  the  last  color  coat  should  be  as  level 
as  possible.  Then  apply  the  first  rubbing  coat ;  and  after  three  days,  at 
least,  when  this  has  become  thoroughly  dry,  rub  it  quite  level  with  No.  o 
ground  pumice  and  water,  carefully  rubbing,  and  as  carefully  washing  off 
the  pumice,  so  that  no  particles  will  remain  in  the  corners  of  the  mold¬ 
ings.  A  water  tool  will  be  found  useful  for  the  latter  purpose. 

Then  apply  a  second  rubbing  coat,  dealing  with  it  in  precisely  the  same 
manner. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  last  or  finishing  coat  of  varnish,  at  which 
point  your  trouble  seems  to  have  begun. 

Referring  now  to  the  grade  of  finishing  varnish  you  mention,  it  is  of 
acknowledged  excellence,  but  is  considered  one  of  the  most,  delicate  to 
manipulate,  and  therefore  particularly  difficult  for  a  novice  to  handle. 
The  point  is  just  here.  The  varnish  referred  to  requires  a  longer  time 
to  set  than  any  other.  When  you  have  left  it  looking  apparently  all 
right,  it  will  continue  to  flow  ;  and  where  more  is  applied  than  is  actually 
needed,  this  is  likely  to  lead  to  a  sagging  or  wavy  appearance  such  as 
you  describe.  Your  trouble  seems  to  be,  that  you  apply  too  heavy  a 
coat.  Try  a  lighter  coat,  and  give  it  plenty  of  time  to  flow  out.  You 
can  work  this  varnish  with  safety  much  longer  than  you  can  any  other. 
Or,  if  you  prefer,  try  some  other  make  of  finishing  varnish  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  easier  to  handle  and  safer  in  its  results.  Valentine’s  “Wearing 
Body,”  for  instance,  with  which  the  writer  is  familiar,  permits  a  heavy 
coat  to  be  used  with  perfect  security  against  runs,  and  while  it  requires 
less  brushing,  it  stays  where  put. 

Your  questions  suggesting  the  addition  of  chloroform,  litharge  or 
spirits  of  turpentine  to  a  finishing  varnish,  fills  us  with  holy  horror  ;  and 
we  hasten  to  state,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  and  with  the  boldest 
type  which  seems  practicable,  that  nothing  whatever  should  be  added  to 
finishing  varnish  !  If  the  varnish  as  supplied  by  the  maker  is  imperfect, 
by  all  means  send  it  back  to  him,  but  do  not  waste  time  by  trying  to 
re-make  it  or  doctor  it  up,  for  you  are  sure  to  fail,  sure  to  hurt  yourself, 
and  sure  not  to  get  any  sympathy. 

In  the  case  of  rubbing  varnish,  let  us  add,  when  it  has  remained 
long  in  the  can  and  become  heavy  or  fatty,  the  addition  of  a  little  spirits 
of  turpentine,  to  cut  it,  may  sometimes  be  given  with  safety,  though  we 
do  not  recommend  this. 

The  following  hints  in  regard  to  the  selection  and  use  of  varnish  brushes 
may  be  found  helpful.  For  bodies,  use  a  flat  and  chisel-pointed  bristle 
or  badger-hair  brush  to  finish  with,  two  inches  in  width  ;  and,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this,  use  a  one-inch  flat  bristle,  fitch  or  badger-hair  tool  to 
wipe  in  around  the  moldings  and  edges. 

For  the  gearings,  two  flat  or  oval  brushes,  one  and  two  inches  in 
width,  will  be  found  all  that  are  necessary.  The  larger  one  may  be 
bristle,  and  the  smaller  one  badger,  bristle  or  fitch. 

All  such  finishing  brushes  should  be  immaculately  clean,  and  should, 
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between  times,  be  kept  in  the  same  varnish  they  are  to  be  used  with. 

The  following  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  manipulation  of  a  finishing 
coat  represent  the  practice  of  the  most  skilled  .varnishers  in  this  vicinity. 

Let  us  take  one  of  your  cutters,  for  example.  Having  carefully  scraped 
your  two  panel  brushes  out  of  the  keeper,  and  worked  them  in  a  little  of 
the  material  with  which  you  are  to  finish  with,  draw  into  a  clean  cup  sufficient 
varnish  for  the  job  in  hand.  With  the  inch  tool  first  go  around  the  edges 
of  the  panel  with  a  full  coat.  Then,  with  your  two-inch  brush  apply  a 
moderately  heavy  coat,  beginning  at  the  left  hand  and  laying  it  on,  up 
and  down.  When  the  panel  is  all  covered,  then  give  it  a  dressing,  or 
second  brushing,  left  to  right,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  leveling  it. 
Then  scrape  your  brush  a  little,  and  dress  it  up  and  down  ;  then  cross  it 
once  more  from  left  to  right ;  and  a  final  touching  of  it  from  the  bottom 
upward  will  complete  the  operation.  If  any  bubbles  appear,  as  they 
sometimes  will  when  the  room  is  a  little  too  warm,  which  has  the  effect 
of  making  varnish  work  frothy,  this  last  dressing  from  the  bottom  up¬ 
ward  should  remove  these. 

As  to  the  temperature  of  the  room  during  varnishing,  this  should  be 
maintained  at  75  or  80  degrees  Fahrenheit,  both  during  the  process  and 
until  the  varnish  has  set  out  of  the  way  of  dust.  ’  L. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  FULL-BLOCK  CONDENSED 

LETTERING. 

The  accompanying  sketches,  Figs.  1  and  2,  show  improvements  in  out¬ 
lining  full-block  condensed  lettering,  which  I  think  will  commend  itself 
to  those  engaged  in  ornamenting  business  wagons  and  street-cars. 


These  sketches  are  reduced  from  original  drawings  5  inches  in  height, 
and  3  in.  wide,  with  the  perpendicular  lines  ^  in.  wide  and  the  horizon¬ 
tal  lines  in-  wide.  The  appearance  of  the  letters  will  be  found  to  be 
greatly  improved  by  making  the  difference  above  named  in  the  thickness 
of  the  perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines. 


I  also  suggest  an  improvement  in  regard  to  the  inside  curves.  Fig.  1 
shows  the  old  style,  and  Fig.  2  the  new  ;  and  by  comparing  the  two  it 
will  readily  be  admitted,  I  think,  that  the  outline  shown  in.  Fig.  2  is 
much  more  graceful  and  attractive  than  the  other.  G.  Beckley. 


IS  IT  ADVISABLE  TO  VARNISH  AN  OIL  PAINTING? 

New-York,  March  7,  1884. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  Can  you  give  me  any  advice  as  to  the 
kind  of  varnish  which  is  safest  to  use  on  an  oil  picture  which  has  dried  in,  and 
how  to  apply  it  ?  Is  ordinary  dammar  varnish  the  best  ?  And  can  raw  linseed 
oil  be  added  to  it  with  safety,  when  it  is  too  thick  ?  I  have  been  troubled  with 
varnish  cracking  on  my  pictures. 

A  reply  to  the  above  will  oblige.  Yours  truly,  C. 


Answer.— We  consider  it  highly  dangerous  to  cover  any  oil  painting 
with  any  varnish,  dammar  or  other,  .as  the  coating  of  paint  is  certain 
to  be  more  or  less  irregular  in  thickness,  and  variable  in  the  elasticity  or 
non-elasticity  of  the  pigments  composing  it,  so  that  it  never  dries  uni¬ 
formly.  The  safest  protection  and  finish  for  a  picture  that  has  dried  in, 
is  a  coat  of  “Artists’  Drying  Oil,”  which  is  treated  with  oxide  of  man¬ 
ganese  as  a  dryer.  This  can  be  obtained  from  any  dealer  in  artists’  sup¬ 
plies.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  application  of  any  such  finishing 
coat  should  be  delayed  until  the  picture  has  dried  thoroughly. 


MATERIALS  AND  METHODS  APPLICABLE  TO  CAR¬ 
RIAGE  CUSHIONS. 

In  Two  Parts:  Part  1. 

A  stuffed  seat  or  cushion  is  one  of  the  first  requisites  of  any  vehicle, 
whether  for  business  or  pleasure.  In  most  kinds  of  business  wagons  an 
ordinary  cushion  is  deemed  sufficient,  but  in  pleasure  carriages,  where 
comfort  is  a  leading  consideration,  a  more  elastic  seat  is  required,  ac¬ 
companied  by  stuffed  back  supports,  stuffed  sides  and  arm-rests,  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  jarring  and  jolting  motion  to  which  the  vehicle  is  subjected. 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  quality  of  elasticity  in  carriage  cushions  is 
not  given  the  attention  it  deserves,  more  thought  being  devoted  to  their 
attractive  appearance. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  materials  and  methods  employed  in  the 
make-up  of  the  inside  cushions  for  this  class  of  heavy  work  have  under¬ 
gone  scarcely  any  change  since  our  first  introduction  to  the  mysteries  of 
the  craft.  At  that  time,  if  the  trimming  material  were  either  cloth  or 
leather,  the  cushions  for  coaches,  calashes,  etc.,  were  generally  classified 
under  what  were  called  “  common  cushions,”  and  their  make-up  consisted 

a  stiffened  broad-lace  front,  with  about  1  inch  of  fullness  given  to  the 
bottom  material  of  the  cushions,  while  inch  was  given  all  around  to 
the  material  forming  the  top,  this  fullness  being  gathered  in  with  the 
sewing,  and  they  were  generally  stuffed  with  a  cheap  grade  of  hair. 

French,  or  squab-top  cushions,  were  then  also  in  vogue,  but  were  not 
divided,  and  were  only  introduced  into  carriages  trimmed  with  silk  ma¬ 
terials. 

Later  on,  attempts  were  introduced  to  make  these  common  cushions 
more  attractive,  the  same  as  the  French  cushions  ;  and,  to  facilitate  this, 
to  make  up  the  tops  separately  upon  a  frame.  The  method  employed,  in 
this  case,  was  to  cut  a  piece  of  buckram  the  exact  size  and  shape  of  the 
cushion  required,  to  lay  off  the  design  of  the  tufting  upon  this,  and  then 
punch  out  a  large  circular  hole  at  each  tuft  mark.  Having  previously 
laid  off  the  top  material  according  to  this  design,  these  were  then  basted 
together,  laying  the  plaits  regularly,  and  sewing  both  at  once  to  the 
facings.  This  made  a  horizontal  division  in  the  cushion,  and  the  two 
sections  were  both  stuffed  at  the  same  time.  To  obtain  the  desired  reg¬ 
ularity  in  the  tufting,  the  needle  was  guided  from  each  mark  through  its 
corresponding  hole  punched  in  the  buckram.  This  cushion,  however, 
owing  to  the  stiff  buckram  division,  was  found  to  be  very  hard  and 
inelastic  ;  and,  on  this  account,  it  was  finally  rejected  for  the  classes  of 
heavy  work,  but  was  still  somewhat  in  vogue  for  the  cheaper  grades. 

To  remedy  this- defect  of  inelasticity,  the  buckram  division  of  these 
common  cushions  was  afterward  omitted,  and  one  of  muslin  or  burlaps 
substituted.  The  plaits,  in  this  case,  were  sewed  in  regularly  to  the 
facings,  and  the  division  basted  in  afterward  and  previous  to  turning  the 
cushion.  This  proved  to  be  an  improvement,  as  it  produced  a  softer  and 
more  elastic  cushion,  but  it  required  considerable  practice  to  produce 
the  desired  regularity.  This  method  is  still  much  in  vogue  for  fine  light 
work,  and  possesses  the  advantage  that,  if  made  by  a  practiced  hand,  a 
much  thinner  and  fully  as  regular  a  cushion  can  be  produced  as  one  with 
the  top  made  up  separately  on  a  frame  ;  and  a  thick  cushion,  especially 
one  that  presents  considerable  thickness  of  squabbing  above  the  height 
of  the  facings,  certainly  does  not  present  a  very  neat  appearance,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  classes  of  light  work,  where  it  is  exposed  to  view. 

French  or  squab-top  cushions  were  finally  demanded  in  all  closed  car¬ 
riages,  regardless  of  the  trimming  materials.  Of  late,  however,  there 
has  been  a  marked  tendency  toward  the  plainer  styles.  The  principal 
objection  to  the  squab  tops  was,  that  they  presented  an  unnecessary 
thickness  of  squabbing  above  the  height  of  the  facings  ;  and  soft  stuffing 
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being  demanded,  ihe  under  part  often  being  filled  with  inferior  grades, 
this  would  soon  settle  and  present  a  shabby  appearance,  in  marked  con¬ 
trast  with  the  rest  of  the  upholstery. 

Now,  I  believe,  Mr.  Editor,  that  good  elastic  cushioned  seats  add  as 
much  as  any  one  feature  can  to  the  salable  qualities  of  the  carriage,  and 
that  where  a  specialty  is  made  of  fine  work,  too  much  attention  cannot 
be  given  to  the  stuffing  material,  the  method  employed  to  produce  the 
best  and  most  advantageous  results,  and  lastly  to  the  foundation  or  sub¬ 
stance  upon  which  the  cushions  rest.  I  beg,  therefore,  to  call  attention 
to  the  following  conditions,  which  should  be  observed. 

The  first  point  which  demands  attention  is  the  quality  of  the  stuffing 
material.  A  wiry,  well-curled  hair  should  be  used,  of  which  the  first 


Another  fact  that  is  seldom  duly  considered  is,  that  the  very  best  hair 
can  be  robbed  of  much  of  its  elastic  power  in  the  picking,  and  sometimes 
in  its  storage.  To  preserve  the  best  qualities  of  hair  in  the  picking,  it 
should  be  opened  lengthwise  of  the  rope,  and  not  be  torn  off,  as  is  in¬ 
variably  done  by  unskilled  hands.  By  being  opened  lengthwise  it  retains 
more  of  the  necessary  spiral  curl,  and  consequently  retains  more  of  its 
buoyancy  and  elastic  power.  Picking  a  large  quantity,  cramming  it  into 
sacks,  and  storing  in  damp  places,  should  also  be  avoided. 

As  to  hog  hair,  its  use  in  cushions,  or  in  any  part  of  the  inside  up¬ 
holstery  of  a  closed  carriage,  is  simply  abominable,  owing  to  its  disa¬ 
greeable  odor ;  and  we  also  believe  it  to  be  particularly  liable  to  harbor 
and  breed  vermin. — ( To  be  continued .) 
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drawings  are  unquestionably  the  best.  Judging  from  our  experience, 
cushions  are  too  often  stuffed  with  cheap  grades  of  mixed  hair,  and,  for 
further  economy,  the  entire  under  part  is  often  filled  with  moss  or  hog- 
hair,  while  the  best  curled  hair  is  unnecessarily  crammed  into  the  other 
parts  of  the  upholstery,  regardless  of  expense.  We  candidly  believe  this 
to  be  a  mistake  and  false  economy,  for  if  there  is  any  part  of  carriage 
upholstery  that  demands  the  best  of  stuffing  material,  it  is  unquestionably 
the  cushions.  The  inferior  grades,  where  economy  is  an  object,  might 
properly  be  applied  to  the  side  and  back  quarters,  or  to  any  other  por¬ 
tion  that  is  upholstered  merely  for  effect,  and  where  elasticity  is  not 
required,  and  where  the  attractiveness  of  the  upholstery,  if  the  covering 
material  be  previously  lined  with  sheet  cotton  or  batting,  would  not  be  in 
the  least  affected.  This,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  cushions,  where, 
even  if  economy  is  desirable,  a  less  quantity  of  the  best  than  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  grades  would  be  required  to  obtain  the  same  amount  of  buoyancy. 


DESIGN  FOR  TRIMMING  PHYSICIANS'  PHAETONS 
AND  CABRIOLETS. 


(See  illustration  on  this  page.) 


The  accompanying  sketch  shows  a  design  well  adapted  for  the  back, 
the  quarter  part,  the  cushion  and  fall  of  Physicians’  Phaetons,  and  also 
for  Cabriolets.  There  is  no  class  of  men  who  so  much  stand  in  need  of 
comfort  as  physicians,  who  are  constantly  on  the  go,  and  need  all  the 
rest  possible  between  their  calls.  This  class  of  trade  we  particularly 
cater  to  in  the  factory  where  the  writer  is  employed  ;  and,  as  a  paster 
and  tack  driver,  I  have  had  some  experience  in  regard  to  making 
them  comfortable  while  they  are  dealing  out  the  balm  of  life.  This 
design  is  especially  adapted  to  the  class  of  carriages  referred  to,  for 
several  reasons,  as  will  appear  in  the  description  which  follows. 
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The  back  is  made  with  one  row  of  blocks  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and 
one  long  pipe  roll  between,  about  6  in.  wide.  The  back  is  made  up  on 
one  ply  of  buckram  and  muslin,  with  21  springs  behind  it  to  make  it  com¬ 
fortable.  After  the  springs  are  in,  I  sew  a  piece  of  muslin  on  top  of  the 
covering  of  the  springs,  and  lay  two  layers  of  good  hair.  I  draw  the 
muslin  up  tightly.  This  forms  a  soft  pad  for  the  back  to  rest  upon,  takes 
off  the  pressure  of  the  springs,  and  makes  the  back  more  like  a  pillow. 
I  have  tried  many  ways  for  making  a  comfortable  back,  and  have  never 
had  any  one  complain  of  this  one. 

The  quarters  can  be  put  in  in  the  same  manner  as  the  back,  and  make 
a  comfortable  support,  quite  as  pliable  as  the  back.  We  make  the  same 
kind  of  a  back  for  vehicles  intended  for  the  use  of  invalids,  and  they  never 
complain  of  the  result. 

We  now  come  to  the  cushion,  which  is  the  most  important  part  about 
a  carriage,  so  far  as  the  trimming  is  concerned.  Most  trimmers  spoil 
spring  cushions  by  drawing  the  tufts  too  hard.  I  presume  this  is  done  to 
make  the  plait  come  to  its  place ;  but  the  evil  of  this  will  be  that  your 
springs  are  drawn  down  so  tightly  that  you  have  no  spring  at  all.  I  have 
been  there  myself,  and  know  all  about  what  I  am  saying. 

My  plan  for  making  a  spring  cushion  is  this.  I  take  two-ply  of  buck¬ 
ram  for  the  foundation.  I  cut  this  ^  in.  smaller  all  around  than  the 
cushion  bottom.  I  then  bridle  the  springs,  by  using  a  box  3^4  in.  wide 
and  12  in.  long.  By  using  the  box  you  can  have  all  your  springs  the 
same  height.  I  usually  introduce  21  springs  if  the  cushion  will  allow  it ; 
but  if  not,  I  then  use  a  less  number. 

If  you  want  a  nice  riding  spring  cushion,  you  must  not  tuft  or  allow 
any  tuft  to  pass  through  the  spring,  for,  if  you  do,  you  will  destroy  the 
use  of  the  spring.  In  the  design  given,  the  cushion  shows  the  springs 
all  under  the  long  pipe  rolls,  and  not  encumbered  by  any  string  or  tufting 
cord.  This  plan  shows  each  spring  where  it  will  be  of  the  most  use,  mainly 
in  the  center  of  the  cushion.  The  springs  are  bridled  together  to  keep 
them  from  getting  out  of  plumb. 

After  the  springs  are  fastened  to  the  buckram  foundation  at  the  side 
next  to  the  seat-board,  I  take  a  layer  of  wadding,  one  inch  smaller  than 
the  buckram  foundation,  and  lay  it  on  and  cover  it  with  muslin,  pasting 
it  firmly  around  the  edges.  I  then  let  it  dry,  and  when  I  get  my  springs 
in  the  cushion,  and  all  finished,  I  find  that  the  wadding  takes  the  pressure 
from  the  buckram  next  to  the  seat-board. 

Remember  to  keep  your  springs  away  from  tufting  cords  ! 

We  are  using  goatskins  and  broad  and  seaming-lace  as  trimming  mate¬ 
rials  for  work  of  this  kind,  on  both  Physicians’  Phaetons  and  Cabriolets. 

W.  H.  E. 


WANTED:  DESIGNS  FOR  SHIFTING-RAILS  AND 

SEAT-BACKS. 


Bridgeport,  Ct. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  As  a  subscriber,  I  would  like  to 
suggest  that  you  give  a  good  article  on  shifting-rails — not  telling  how  to 
make  a  rail,  but  illustrating  and  describing  the  different  kinds  adapted 
for  different  uses.  I  have  thus  far  seen  nothing  good  published  on  this 
subject,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  be  appreciated  by  the  light  work  section 
of  your  readers. 

A  good  article  on  seat  backs  for  light  work  giving  different  designs, 
would  also  take  well.  Any  one  who  has  been  called  upon  to  design  such 
a  pattern  off-hand,  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  a  good  looking  one 
with  nothing  to  go  by.  As  for  myself,  I  had  rather  draft  a  Rockaway. 

Geo.  W.  Kerr. 

Note. — Our  correspondent  will  please  accept  thanks  for  the 
above  suggestions,  which  have  been  duly  noted  in  our  already  long 
list  of  requirements  which  we  propose  to  try  and  fill  during  the 
present  year.  We  desire  that  our  new  volume  should  put  every 
previous  volume  into  the  shade,  particularly  in  respect  to  the 
character  of  the  mechanical  departments,  and  our  Mr.  Kehrl  re¬ 
quests  the  assistance  of  all  his  piactical  friends  in  not  only  point¬ 
ing  out  the  live  questions  of  the  day,  but  in  sending  him  the 
necessary  drawings  and  descriptions  with  which  to  answer  such 
questions. 

Cannot  Mr.  Kerr  start  the  ball  by  contributing  some  samples  of 
shifting-rails  and  designs  for  seat-backs  which  he  has  already 
found  useful  ?  That  will  be  a  good  way  to  arouse  some  one  else  to 
contribute  others. 

To  D.  L.,of  London:  Yes,  we  have  always  been  well  satisfied  with 
the  name  of  our  periodical,  which  is  short,  easily  pronounced,  character¬ 
istic  of  the  trade  we  represent,  and  also  peculiarly  applicable  to  our  case, 
for  the  reason  that  our  paper  was  first  issued  in  Boston,  Mass.,  which 
city  has  long  been  nicknamed  “the  hub  of  the  universe.”  But  you  must 
not  think  the  word  hub  an  Americanism  because  you  happen  to  use  the 
term  nave  so  commonly  in  London.  Authorities  on  such  matters  in  your 
own  country  claim  it  to  be  Oxfordshire  English, 
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The  correspondence  accompanying  the  renewal  of  subscriptions 
during  the  past  month,  has  given  us  an  exceptionally  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  form  a  correct  estimate  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  carriage  trade  at  the  present  time.  After  a  careful  comparison 
of  many  hundreds  of  such  reports,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the 
showing  of  last  year  s  business  is  much  more  satisfactory  than  was 
anticipated.  Judging  by  these  reports,  received  from  all  classes 
of  builders,  located  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  we  are  led  to 
believe  that,  in  spite  of  decreased  production  of  new  work  (which 
seems  undeniable),  prices  were  very  generally  sustained  ;  an  un¬ 
usual  amount  of  business  in  repair  work  was  done,  and  at  remune¬ 
rative  prices;  and  that  builders  of  substantial  vehicles  at  moderate 
prices  enjoyed  their  usual  custom.  The  wholesale  manufacturers 
of  cheap  work  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  sufferers,  and  the  trade’s 
aristocracy  of  builders  of  the  highest  grade  of  work  evidently  had 
some  cause  for  disappointment ;  but  the  great  middle  class,  catering 
to  local  custom, — who,  after  all,  represent  the  bone  and  sinew  of 
the  trade,  and  whose  prosperity  or  lack  of  it  forms  the  most  reliable 
thermometer  as  to  the  summery  or  wintry  condition  of  business, — 
express  themselves  as  well  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  past  year, 
and  prospects  of  the  present  year.  We  are  glad  of  this  !  It  gives 
us  further  confidence  as  to  the  stability  of  small  builders  in  spite  of 
the  competition  of  the  great. 

* 


We  have  been  glad  to  notice,  during  the  past  month,  indications 
of  increased  interest  in  the  approaching  World’s  Industrial  and 
Cotton  Centennial  Exposition,  to  be  opened  at  New  Orleans,  La., 
on  the  first  Monday  of  December  next,  and  to  close  about  June  1st, 
1885.  The  plan  of  holding  an  exhibition  of  this  character  was  first 
made  public  by  a  resolution  adopted  by  .the  National  Cotton 
Planters’  Association  at  its  Convention  in  October,  1882,  the  inten¬ 
tion  then  being  to  merely  celebrate  the  centennial  anniversary  of 
the  first  exportation  of  cotton  from  America ;  but  the  enterprise 
has  since  materially  widened  in  scope,  and  received  such  proffers 
of  State  and  Government  aid,  that  it  promises  to  form  a  worthy 
mate,  in  the  series  of  World  Industrial  Exhibitions,  to  that  held  in 
Philadelphia  in  1876.  Preliminary  circulars  show  that  provisions 
will  be  made,  in  classes  616  and  617,  for  the  carriage,  harness,  sad¬ 
dlery  and  accessory  trades  to  be  fully  represented  ;  and  blank  forms 
of  application  for  space  can  be  obtained  by  applying  to  Director- 
General  E.  A.  Burke,  at  New-Orleans.  We  hope  many  Northern 
carriage-builders  may  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  make 
the  personal  acquaintance  of  their  Southern  customers. 

■Jf 

*  * 


The  ■  Brewster-Hatch  lawsuit,  which  we  commented  upon  in  our 
last  number  (page  7 92),  has  continued  to  attract  much  attention 
from  the  carriage  trade,  who  seem  unanimously  to  look  upon  Judge 
Hawes’s  decision  as  untenable.  “Why,”  says  a  leading  builder  of 
a  neighboring  city,  “  if  that  is  good  law,  and  the  giving  of  a  Christ¬ 
mas  present  to  a  customer’s  coachman  deprives  us  of  our  right  to 
collect  a  just  bill,  then  we  shall  be  forced  to  demand  cash  in  ad¬ 
vance  from  the  ‘  screws  ’ ;  for  the  custom  of  the  trade  compels  us 
to  give  more  or  less  such  fees,  and  we  all  number  more  or  less 
such  ‘  screws  ’  among  our  customers.  ’  There  have  been  no  further 
developments  during  the  past  month.  We  present  in  this  number 
(page  35)  a  communication  from  a  New-York  lawyer  which  clearly 
sets  forth  the  present  position  of  the  case,  and  the  bearing  of  the 
legal  points  involved. 

*  '  * 


Mark  R.  Lazier,  the  alleged  traveling  swindler,  still  remains  in 
jail  at  Simcoe,  Ontario;  and  his  trial  will  take  place  on  April  7th. 
The  varnish  trade  of  this  city  and  vicinity  have  shown  only  proper 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  customers,  who  have  been  shame- 
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fully  swindled  by  fraudulent  representatives  for  years  past,  by  com¬ 
bining  together  and  electing  a  committee  to  see  that  justice  is 
done  in  this  case.  On  March  4th  a  meeting  of  the  varnish  trade 
was  held  at  the  office  of  The  Hub ,  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
some  joint  action  in  view  of  the  probability  that  Lazier  was  the 
confidence  man  whom  they  had  so  long  been  looking  for.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  following  well-known  houses  were  present : 
John  W.  Masury  &  Son,  Parrott  Varnish  Co.,  Edward  Smith  &  Co., 
Valentine  &  Co.,  and  Adolphus  Keppelmann ;  and  letters  were 
received  from  many  others,  expressing  interest  in  the  movement,  and 
willingness  to  cooperate  in  it.  An  ample  fund  was  raised  to  cover 
expenses,  and  Mr.  C.  O.  Wolcott,  Chairman,  and  Geo.  W.  W. 
Houghton,  Secretary,  were  appointed  as  a  committee  to  take  such 
steps  as  they  might  deem  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  trade 
against  Lazier,  in  case  he  should  be  identified  as  the  swindler  in 
question.  Counsel  was  immediately  secured  and  dispatched  to 
Belleville,  to  investigate  the  situation ;  and  the  same  counsel  will 
also  be  present  at  his  trial  during  the  present  month.  We  hope,  in 
our  next  number,  to  be  able  to  give  full  particulars  as  to  the  result 
of  the  Committee’s  action. 


OF  THE  CASE  OF  BREWSTER  VS.  HATCH,  AND 
QUESTIONS  RAISED  THEREBY. 

By  Austin  Huntington. 

The  inquiries  with  regard  to  this  case,  received,  as  the  editor  of  The 
Hub  informs  the  writer,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  imply  that  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  giving  gratuities  to  coachmen  is  almost  universal  among  the  city 
carriage-makers  of  the  United  States.  It  has,  therefore,  been  assumed 
that  an  article  explaining  the  law  on  the  subject  will  prove  of  interest  to 
the  trade. 

We  will,  first  of  all,  examine  the  case  of  Brewster  against  Hatch.  This 
action  was  brought  by  Brewster  &  Co.,  of  Broome-st.,  New-York,  to 
recover  a  balance  due  for  goods  sold,  and  work  and  materials  furnished. 
It  came  to  trial  in  the  Marine  Court  on  the  23d  day  of  April,  1878, 
and  the  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff.  At  this  trial,  it  first 
appeared  that  a  gratuity  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Hatch’s  coachman,  but 
it  was  not  then  pleaded  as  a  defence  to  the  action. 

On  the  appeal  from  this  judgment  in  the  same  Court,  on  February  8th, 
1879,  Mr.  Hatch’s  counsel  tried  to  raise  the  question  of  the  gratuity,  but 
the  Court  affirmed  the  judgment  on  the  ground  that  the  question  had  not 
been  raised  by  the  pleadings.  The  Court  took  occasion,  however,  to 
state  that,  in  its  opinion,  the  custom  was  contrary  to  good  morals,  and 
that,  if  the  giving  of  the  gratuity  had  been  pleaded  and  proved,  it  would 
have  been  a  good  defence  to  the  action.  This  opinion  is  what  is  known 
in  law  as  a  “  dictum  ;  ”  that  is,  one  in  which  the  Court  intimates  what  its  de¬ 
cision  would  have  been  if  certain  facts  had  been  presented  to  it,  which  were 
not  before  it.  It  has  no  value  as  a  decision,  and  but  little  as  an  authority. 

On  the  appeal  from  this  judgment  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  the 
judgment  was  reversed,  upon  the  ground  that  certain  evidence  had  been 
improperly  admitted  ;  and  a  new  trial  was  ordered.  The  question  of  the 
gratuity  was  not  raised. 

Previous  to  the  new  trial,  Mr.  Hatch,  acting  upon  the  hint  above  given 
him,  pleaded  the  giving  of  the  gratuity  as  a  bar  to  Brewster  &  Co.’s  re¬ 
covery. 

On  the  new  trial,  on  February  12th,  1884,  Mr.  Justice  Hawes  directed 
a  verdict  for  Mr.  Hatch,  on  the  ground  that  giving  a  gratuity  to  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  coachman  was  contrary  to  good  morals  and  public  policy,  rendered 
the  contract  void,  and  barred  recovery  of  the  claim. 

A  motion  for  a  new  trial  was  heard  on  February  23d,  1884,  but  a  decis¬ 
ion  has  not  yet  been  rendered. 

The  writer  has  endeavored,  in  the  above,  to  clearly  and  fairly  state 
the  case,  so  far  as  it  has  progressed.  With  no  wish  in  any  way  to  fore¬ 
stall  the  decision  in  this  particular  instance,  he  will  now  state  the  general 
conclusions  as  to  the  law  on  the  question  of  giving  gratuities  which  he  has 
arrived  at,  after  consulting  the  highest  authorities  within  reach.  It  hap¬ 
pens  that  no  decision  bearing  upon  this  point  has  ever  been  rendered 
in  our  Courts,  and  we  are  therefore  compelled  to  resort  to  those  of  our 
mother  country,  England,  for  authorities.  We  there  find  a  case,  decided 
as  late  as  January  30th,  1875,  before  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench, 
a  Court  of  high  authority.  This  is  the  case  of  Smith  against  Sorby,  which 
closely  resembles  the  case  of  Brewster  against  Hatch,  except  that  in  the 
former  case  there  was  evidence  that  the  gratuity  had  induced  the  servant 
to  act  contrary  to  his  master’s  interests. 

In  this  case,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  said  :  “  If  a  party  with  whom 
an  agent  is  negotiating  on  the  part  of  another,  agrees  to  give,  or  does  give 
the  agent  a  secret  gratuity,  and  that  gratuity  does  influence  the  mind  of 
the  agent  directly  or  indirectly  in  assenting  to  anything  prejudicial  to  his 
employer  in  the  making  the  contract,  the  contract  is  vitiated.”  Justice 


Blackburn  said  :  “I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  is  an  absolute 
presumption,  presumptio  juris  et  de  jure,  that  the  giving  of  such  gratuity 
amounts  to  fraud.  I  think  it  is  a  question  for  the  jury  ;  and  if  they  think 
that  the  gratuity  was  given  without  the  knowledge  of  the  principal,  and 
with  the  intention  of  influencing  or  biasing  the  mind  of  the  agent  in 
favor  of  the  person  giving  it,  and  that  it  did  produce  the  effect  of  biasing 
the  mind  of  the  agent  in  favor  of  such  person,  and  acted  as  an  inducement 
to  him  in  entering  into  a  contract  or  carrying  one  out,  then  I  think  that 
the  jury  ought  to  find  that  there  is  what  amounts  to  fraud.” 

The  two  preceding  opinions  state  the  law  in  a  nut-shell.  Two  ele¬ 
ments  must  be  joined  to  constitute  fraud:  First,  the  cause,  the  giving  of 
the  gratuity  with  the  intent  to  influence  the  mind  of  the  servant  to  act 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  his  master  ;  and,  secondly,  the  result,  the 
action  of  the  servant  contrary  to  his  master’s  interest,  in  consequence 
of  such  gratuity. 

To  conclude,  the  writer  does  not  wish  to  maintain  that  the  giving  of  gra¬ 
tuities  in  such  cases,  is  a  good  custom.  On  the  contrary,  he  highly  disap¬ 
proves  of  it ;  but  it  has  become  ingrafted  in  this  country,  and,  perhaps,  it 
will  not  be  easy  to  put  an  end  to  it.  He  merely  wishes  to  maintain  that, 
if  such  gratuity  is,  in  fact,  given,  no  contract  can  be  properly  set  aside  or 
annulled  on  the  ground  of  fraud,  unless  the  two  elements  above  men¬ 
tioned  concur.  He  would  also  add  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
whether  the  contract  has  been  carried  out  or  not.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
Courts  will  more  readily  set  it  aside  ;  but,  in  the  former  case,  while  they 
may  set  it  aside  from  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  fraud,  they  will 
hold  that  work  previously  done  must  be  paid  for. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  HUB'S  NEW  LIBRARY. 

Among  the  books  recently  contributed  to  our  new  library,  the 
following  seem  worthy  of  special  mention,  although  some  of  them 
have  previously  been  reviewed,  and  more  at  length. 

“  The  Complete  Carriage  and  Wagon  Pamter,"  by  Fritz  Schriber 
(F.  B.  Gardner),  recently  published  by  M.  T.  Richardson,  of  New- 
York,  proprietor  of  the  Blacksmith  and  Wheelwright,  is  a  cloth- 
bound  volume  of  170  pages,  containing  a  great  variety  of  useful 
hints  in  connection  with  the  painting  of  carriages,  wagons  and 
sleighs,  including  directions  for  striping,  ornamenting,  lettering, 
scrolling  and  varnishing,  and  receipts  for  mixing  colors.  It  is  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated,  and  has  a  convenient  index. 

“Carriage  and  Saddlery-Hardware  Trades'  Directory,  1884.” — 
Wm.  N.  Fitz-Gerald,  of  No.  17  Spruce-st.,  New-York,  has  just 
issued  a  directory  bearing  the  above  title,  which  contains  carefully 
prepared  lists  of  all  wholesale  and  retail  manufacturers  of  carriages, 
harness  and  accessory  goods  doing  business  in  the  United  States, 
together  with  some  of  the  more  prominent  houses  engaged  in  the 
same  branches  in  Canada,  England,  France,  Australia  and  New- 
Zealand.  We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  this  painstaking 
work  to  all  who  feel  the  need  of  such  a  trade  directory.  We  un¬ 
derstand  that  it  is  supplied  free  of  charge  to  all  subscribers  to 
Coach,  Harness  and  Saddlery,  of  which  Mr.  Fitz-Gerald  is  the  Ed¬ 
itor. 

“A  Scratch  Team  of  Essays,”  published  by  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co., 
13  Waterloo  Place,  London,  includes  four  readable  magazine 
articles,  by  Sept.  Berdmore  (Nimshivich),  reprinted  from  the  Quar¬ 
terly  Review  and  Westminster  Review.  The  subject  of  the  last  is  “  Car¬ 
riages,  Roads  and  Coaches  ”  (pages  178  to  255),  and  this  will  be  found 
specially  interesting  to  the  carriage-builder,  as  it  contains  a  careful 
review  of  all  past  and  present  styles  of  English  vehicles,  whether 
intended  for  pleasure  or  business.  It  also  refers,  in  an  appreciative 
manner,  to  numerous  American  inventions  relative  to  carriage  con¬ 
struction.  The  English  price  of  this  handsome  volume,  which  well 
deserves  a  place  in  every  carriage-builder’s  library,  is  three  shillings 
(seventy-five  cents). 

“Patents  on  Inventions,  Volume  I,”  is  a  cloth-bound  book  of  214 
pages,  forming  the  first  installment  of  a  quarterly  patent-law 
review,  edited  by  Henry  Connett  and  Arthur  C.  Fraser,  for  the 
information  of  inventors,  patentees  and  manufacturers,  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  Burke,  Fraser  &  Connett,  10  Spruce-st.,  New-York.  This 
first  volume  contains  a  great  variety  of  useful  facts,  not  otherwise 
easily  obtainable,  and  seems  especially  valuable  to  us  by  reason  of 
the  full  particulars  it  gives  in  relation  to  foreign  patent  laws,  a  sub¬ 
ject  in  which  many  of  The  Hub's  correspondents  have  heretofore 
expressed  interest.  Foreign  inventors,  wishing  to  secure  rights 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  will  also  find  in  this  book  all 
necessary  information. 
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THE  HUB. 


TABULAR  SHOWING 

OF 

Fire  Losses  in  Carriage,  Wagon  and  Sleigh  Shops 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

During  1883,  the  Great  Fire  Year. 


NAMES  OF  PROPRIETORS. 


BUSINESS. 


LOCATION. 


Anderson  Carriage  Co  . 

Apple,  Peter . 

Atwater  Buggy  Co . 

Bancroft,  T . 

Bingham  Carriage  Shop . 

Born,  E.  B . 

Buck,  Levi  S . 

Buckland,  Geo.  G . 

Buckley,  E.  V . 

Byer’s  Carriage  Works . 

Carpenter,  Wm . 

Clark,  Seth,  Jr . 

Condell,  Mastin  &  Butler  Co. . . 

C-Spring  Cart  Co . 

Dodd,  H.  N . 

Drake,  J.  R.  &  Co . 

Driffle  &  Scott . 

Enterprise  Carriage  Co . 

Fairbanks,  Corning . 

Ferguson,  Geo.  H . 

Ft.  Scott  Carriage  Works . 

Gisler,  M.  M . 

Godden,  G.  H . 

Goermes,  F . 

Graveline,  A . . 

Hambleton,  John  S . 

Hamilton,  Joseph . 

Hartzman,  W.  L . 

Herr  Bros . 

Hicks,  — . 

Jackson  &  Co . 

Johnson,  Horace . 

Klein,  Peter . 

Lansing  Wagon  Works . 

Magner,  Frank . 

Mandt,  T.  G . 

McDonel,  A.  T . 

Murray,  E . 

Needles,  J.  H . 

Newark  Valley  Wagon  Co . 

Nickle,  Wm.  W . 

Northwestern  Mfg.  Co . 

Novelty  Carriage  Works . 

Payne,  A.  S.  &  Co . 

Pratt,  Daniel . 

Racine  Wagon  and  Carriage  Co. 

Sanders,  Joseph . 

Schwenck,  A.  &  Son . 

Seipel  Bros . 

Schimansky,  Otto . 

Stough,  J.  S . 

Smalley,  J.  K . 

Snider,  Albert . 

Springfield  Wagon  Factory . 

Steitz  &  Co . 

Terrell,  Geo . 

Thompson,  Robert . 

Tribbey,  F.  M . 


Carriages . 

Wagons . 

Carriages . 

Carriage  Blacksmith . 

Carriages . 

Carriages  and  Wagons . 

Wagon  and  Blacksmith-shop 

Carriages . 

Carriages . 

Carriages . 

Wheelwright . 

Carriages . 

Carriages . 

Carriages . 

Carriages . 

Carriages . 

Buggies . 

Carriages . 

Sleighs . 

Carriages . 

Carriages . 

Carriages . 

Carriages . 

Carriages . 

Carriages . 

Carriages  and  Wagons . 

Carriages . 

Wheelwright  &  Blacksmith 

Carriages . 

Wagon  and  Blacksmith-shop 

Carriage  Painters . 

Carriages . 

Carriages . 

Wagons  . . 

Carriages . 

Wagons  and  Carriages . 

Carriages . 

Carriages . 

Carriages . . . 

Wagons . 

Carriages . 

Wagons . 

Carriages . 

Carriages . . 

Wagon-shop . 

Carriages  and  Wagons . 

Wagons  and  Carriages . 

Carriages . 

Carriages . 

Carriages . 

Carriages  and  Wagons .... 

Wagons  and  Carriages . 

Carriages . 

Wagons . 

Wagons . 


Carriages 

Carriages 


Columbus,  O . 

Arcadia,  Iowa . 

Cleveland,  O . 

Sheldon,  Vt . 

Boonville,  N.  Y . 

Allegan,  Mich . 

Ashley,  O . 

Tulare,  Cal . 

Alma  Center,  Wis. .  . 

Grapeville,  Pa . 

Tulare,  Cal . 

Amesbury,  Mass.... 

Plainvilie,  Conn . 

Rushville,  Ind . 

Bloomfield,  N.  J . 

Lebanon,  O . 

DeWitt,  Iowa . 

Cincinnati,  O . 

Westborough,  Mass. . 

Lawrence,  Mass . 

Fort  Scott,  Kans.  . .  . 

Detroit,  Mich . 

Basil,  O . 

Streator,  Ill.  . .  v . 

Ve'rgennes,  Vt . 

St.  Michael’s,  Md.  . .  . 
Pleasureville,  Ky.  . .  . 
West  Chester,  N.  Y.  . 
Westminster,  Md.  . .  . 

Forest  City,  Ark . 

Visalia,  Cal . 

Plainvilie,  Conn . 

Milwaukee,  Wis . 

Lansing,  Mich . 

Wellsville,  N.  Y . 

Stoughton,  Wis . 

Fostoria,  O . 

Niles,  Mich . 

Atlantic,  Iowa . 

Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 
Port  Deposit,  Md... 
Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis... 
Fargo,  Dakota  Ter. .  . 

Lynchburgh,  Va . 

Salisbury,  Conn . 

Racine,  Wis . 

Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

Norristown,  Pa . 

Marietta,  O . 

Oak  Harbor,  O . 

Brazil,  Ind . 

Nashville,  Tenn . 

Lawrenceburgh,  Ind. 

Springfield,  Mo . 

New-York  City . 

Marengo,  O . 

Wellsburgh,  W.  Va. . 
New  Albany,  Ind. . . . 


DATE  of 

PROBABLE  CAUSE  OF  FIRE. 

FIRE. 


Nov.  16..  .  Tenant’s  Handle  Works.. 


March 
Jan.  10 
April  1 7 
Aug.  2S 


Nov.  1. 


Nov.  16 
Nov.  1. 
Sept.  24 
Oct.  2S 
Nov.  1. 
Jan.  9  . 
Nov.  20 


Sept.  19 
March  2 
Sept.  2. 
June  30 


Aug.  25 


Sept.  2S 


May  17 
April  10 
Jan.  2 


Oct.  2S 


April  22 


Jan.  13 
April  15 
Jan.  22 
July  24 
Dec.  10 


Nov.  8 . 
May  16 
Aug.  13 
Jan.  17. 
Sept.  iS 
May  14 
Jan.  20. 
March  3 
Sept.  23 
Sept.  24 
May  17 
Sept.  18 
Oct.  29 
Dec.  7. 


April  27 
Nov.  1. 


Forges. 


Incendiary 


Defective  Lamp 


From  Adjoining  Building 
Spontaneous  Combustion . 

Incendiary . 

Paint-shop . 


Unknown. 


Friction . 

Incendiary . 

Oily  Rags,  Paint-shop 


Incendiary. 


From  Stable 


Incendiary . 

From  Adjoining  Shop. . .  . 
Paint-shop,  Spontaneous. 
From  Boiler-room . 


Blacksmith-shop . 

Spontaneous  Combustion. 

Defective  Flue . 

Spontaneous  Combustion . 
Blacksmith’s  Forge . 


Paint-shop,  Spontaneous. 


From  Adjoining  Building1 

From  Stove . \ 

Oil-room . 

Incendiary . 

From  Stove . 

Defective  Flue . 

Spontaneous  Combustion . 

From  Livery  Stable . 

From  Adjoining  Building. 


From  Adjoining  Building 


TOTAL 

LOSS. 

AMOUNT 

OF 

INSURANCE 

av’rage 

RATE  OF 
insur’ce. 

$7. 500 

$5,000 

2  # 

3.500 

1,600 

.... 

2,000 

1,100 

3,300 

601 

I 

8,600 

5,335 

4/4 

15,000 

.... 

700 

200 

4 

25 

.... 

12,000 

7,500 

.... 

15,000 

10,000 

10,000 

.... 

2,700 

1,326 

3 

3,000 

2,000 

.... 

20,000 

35,ooo 

4 

2,000 

.... 

.... 

5,000 

None. 

.... 

1,632 

.... 

2,000 

3  X 

1,500 

600 

3,000 

1,200 

.... 

.... 

2,000 

. . . . 

.... 

1.500 

.... 

.... 

12,000 

5,000 

2 

30,000 

21,000 

2X 

95,344 

60,119 

2K 

6,000 

2,500 

.... 

8,000 

1,500 

.... 

1,000 

800 

2 

18,500 

10,700 

iX 

500 

.... 

.... 

2,000 

1,960 

2 

5,000 

500 

.... 

957 

2,000 

2 

1,000 

450 

2 

9,000 

5,539 

2.28 

6,100 

2,100 

2X  &  4 

7,000 

.... 

.... 

1,000 

600 

.... 

10,000 

3,750 

3 

2,000 

1,000 

3/4 

5,ooo 

2,500 

50,000 

20,000 

5,ooo 

. . . . 

2,500 

.... 

1,000 

2,500 

Note. — The  above  “  Fire  Table  ”  was  originally  compiled  from  items  which  appeared  in  our  “  Trade  News  Department”  during  the 
last  volume  of  The  Hub  ;  and  proofs  were  subsequently  forwarded  to  all  the  houses  named,  from  whose  detailed  reports  many  additional 
facts  were  obtained  and  duly  inserted.  Further  corrections  and  additions  are  requested.  The  lessons  suggested  by  this  showing  are 
briefly  pointed  out  in  the  accompanying  editorial.  See  opposite  page. — Editor. 
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FIRES  AND  INSURANCE. 


(See  Tabular  Showing  for  1883,  on  opposite  page.) 

During  the  past  two  months  we  have  devoted  considerable 
time  to  the  work  of  compiling  the  accompanying  “  Tabular  Show¬ 
ing  of  Fire  Losses  in  Carriage,  Wagon  and  Sleigh  Shops  in  the 
United  States  during  1883,  the  Great  Fire  Year.” 

We  first  collected  all  items  relative  to  the  subject  which  had 
appeared  in  the  last  volume  of  The  Hub,  to  which  we  appended 
such  additional  items  as  we  found  in  our  various  exchanges.  In 
this  skeleton  condition  we  had  a  proof  list  put  in  type,  printed,  and 
mailed  to  all  houses  named  in  the  list;  and  a  most  interesting  cor¬ 
respondence  followed,  which  resulted  in  affording  us  many  ad¬ 
ditional  facts  and  figures,  and  in  suggesting  the  following  review 
of  this  showing,  and  of  the  lessons  which  seem  to  be  taught  by  it. 

Let  us  first  analyze  the  completed  table  as  we  herewith  present 
it.  It  contains  records  of  58  fires  which  occurred  in  our  American 
carriage,  wagon  and  sleigh  shops  during  the  year  1883.  The 
Western  States  monopolize  29  of  these  items,  or  just  half  the  total 
number;  the  Middle  States  follow  with  11  ;  and  then  come  New- 
England  with  8,  the  Pacific  States  with  6,  and  the  Southern  States 
with  4.  Judging  from  brief  reference  to  the  indexes  of  the  back 
volumes  of  The  Hub,  the  total  number  of  fires  was  unusually  large, 
although  we  have  no  previous  tables  of  a  similar  character  by 
which  to  make  a  critical  comparison.  In  amounts,  moreover,  it 
will  be  perceived  that  many  of  the  losses  are  important,  the  largest 
being  that  of  T.  G.  Mandt,  of  Stoughton,  Wis.,  $95,344,  and  the 
smallest  $25.  Eleven  losses  amount  to  $10,000  or  upwards.  The 
loss  is  not  stated  in  all  instances,  but  looking  at  the  44  records 
where  it  is  so  stated,  we  find  the  total  loss  in  these  cases  to  be 
$398,858,  and  the  average  loss,  $9,000. 

The  question  now  arises,  What  proportion  does  this  loss  bear  to 
the  total  capital  invested  in  carriage  shops  located  in  this  country  ? 
Unfortunately,  there  are  no  late  statistics  regarding  this  subject 
which  can  be  relied  upon.  Indeed,  the  only  recent  statement 
having  any  bearing  upon  it,  is  that  contained  in  the  official  circular 
of  February  last,  addressed  by  the  Carriage  Builders’  National 
Association  “  To  Consuls  and  Consular  Agents  representing  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Foreign  Countries,”  wherein  appears 
the  following  introductory  paragraph  :  “  This  Association  is  com¬ 
posed  of  carriage-builders  and  the  accessory  trades  from  nearly  all 
the  States  of  the  Union,  an  organization  representing  upwards  of 
18,000  establishments  [evidently  under-estimated,  as  our  office  list 
from  which  we  mailed  our  last  Hub  Almanac  contains  19,250  names 
of  carriage,  wagon  and  sleigh  factories  and  repair  shops],  giving 
employment  to  about  90,000  workmen,  with  a  capital  of  nearly 
$50,000,000  [probably  under-estimated],  and  producing  goods  to  the 
value  of  upwards  of  $100,000,000  yearly  [probably  under-estimated.]” 

The  above  estimates,  as  will  be  noticed,  include  the  accessory 
trades,  and  we  cannot  but  consider  the  values  mentioned  as  inade¬ 
quate  ;  but  taking  these  as  a  basis,  it  is  safe  to  admit  that  the  capi¬ 
tal  represented  by  the  carriage,  wagon  and  sleigh-builders  aggre¬ 
gates  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  capital  stated,  or  $40,000,000;  and 
that  at  least  four-fifths  of  this  amount,  or  $32,000,000,  is  invested 
in  shops,  materials,  tools,  and  articles  either  manufactured  or  in 
process  of  manufacture,  which  are  insurable.  Let  us  further  admit 
that  one-half  of  this  amount,  or  $16,000,000,  is  actually  insured 
by  carriage  and  wagon-makers;  and  let  us  add  about  25  per  cent, 
to  the  losses  named,  in  order  to  cover  those  not  stated,  setting  the 
total  loss  during  last  year  at  $500,000.  This  shows  a  percentage  of 
loss  of  3Ls  per  cent,  on  the  total  amount  insured.  The  reader  may 
well  express  surprise  at  this  painful  result. 

What,  next,  do  we  find  to  be  the  rates  actually  paid  by  the  houses' 
named  in  our  list?  They  have  a  wide  range,  namely,  from  1,  the 
lowest,  up  to  4 ]/>,  the  highest, — the  average  for  the  23  cases  named 
being  a  trifle  over  2 X  per  cent.  We  have  heretofore  been  inclined 
to  believe  that  any  carriage-builder  who  paid  over  2  per  cent.,  paid 
more  than  the  average  hazard  of  the  business  required  ;  but  if  we 
are  correct  in  our  statement  of  the  case  as  presented  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  two  paragraphs,  even  3  per  cent,  would  seem  to  be  inadequate 
to  the  disastrous  condition  of  things  last  year. 

And  now,  last  of  all,  but  most  important  of  all,  we  are  led  to  the 
question,  How  can  the  danger  of  fire  in  carriage  shops  be  reduced? 
This  is  an  ever-live  question  which  merits  the  most  careful  consid¬ 
eration  on  the  part  of  every  carriage  and  wagon-builder.  A  study 
of  our  table  shows  that  the  causes  of  fire  mentioned  in  34  cases 


specified  therein,  may  be  divided  into  the  following  classes, 
namely:  From  spontaneous  combustion,  paint-shop  and  oil-room, 
9;  from  adjoining  buildings,  8  ;  incendiary,  6  ;  smith-shop,  3  ;  de¬ 
fective  flue,  2 ;  stove,  2 ;  lamp,  1  ;  friction,  1  ;  boiler-room,  1  ;  and 
unknown,  1.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  foremost  of  these 
items,  spontaneous  combustion,  might  be  still  further  increased 
from  the  ranks  of  the  incendiary  and  unknown  items  if  all  the  facts 
were  known.  There  is  no  doubt  in  our  mind  that  the  paint-shop 
is  the  chief  source  of  such  conflagrations,  and  “  Oily  Rag  ”  the  fire¬ 
bug  that  we  have  chiefly  to  deal  with,  if  we  hope  to  reduce  the  annual 
percentage  of  loss.  Look  then  to  your  paint-shop  !  Keep  then  a 
sharp  and  persistent  eye  on  “  Oily  Rag  !  ”  In  this  way,  and  in  this 
way  only,  can  we  hope  to  make  a  more  favorable  showing  when 
we  come  to  prepare  a  similar  table  of  the  losses  during  the  present 
year,  as  we  now  propose  to  do  in  our  April  number,  1885. 

* 

*  * 

[P.  S. — It  may  not  be  improper  to  add  that  the  object  we 
originally  had  in  view,  in  compiling  the  accompanying  table,  was 
to  offer  mathematical  proof  that  our  American  carriage-makers,  as 
a  rule,  paid  excessive  rates  of  insurance.  We  feel  duly  mortified 
at  the  contrariness  of  the  facts  with  which  we  have  had  to  deal; 
and  we  shall  feel  much  obliged  to  any  ingenious  reader  who  can 
coax  more  favorable  results  from  the  same  figures,  or  prove  that 
the  figures  themselves  are  inadequate. — Editor.] 


CRITICS’  CORNER. 

[In  opening  this  new  department  of  our  magazine,  and  requesting  contribu¬ 
tions,  the  Editor  begs  to  remind  correspondents  that  criticism  means  “  the  art 
of  judging  with  propriety  of  the  beauties  and  imperfections  of  a  production.” 
No  mere  fault-finder  need  apply.] 


DESTRUCTION  OF  VEGETATION  BY  ASH  TREES. 

New-Haven,  Ct.,  March  12,  1884. 

Mr.  Editor  :  In  the  March  Hub  Mr.  Howard  M.  DuBois,  in  his  article 
on  “Ash,  and  its  Uses  in  Carriage  Building,”  says  :  “  The  drippings  of 
all  ash  trees  do  certainly  destroy  all  vegetable  growth  upon  which  they 
fall.”  Well,  well  !  That  is  something  new  to  most  people,  especially  to 
the  verdant  ones  who  live  out  in  the  country  ! 

Friend  DuBois,  come  up  and  make  us  a  visit  next  July  or  August,  and 
we  will  then  take  a  lunch  basket  and  go  out  into  the  fields,  and  have  a 
good  time  under  some  of  our  noble  old  ash  trees,  where  you  may  sit 
or  roll  on  as  fine  a  turf  of  grass  as  you  ever  saw.  H.  G.  Shepard. 


CORRECTED  FIGURES  REGARDING  THE  CARRIAGE 

TRACK  OF  AUSTRIA. 

IX  Porzellangasse  2,  Vienna,  Austria,  Feb.  19,  1884. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir;  We  congratulate  you  on  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  lists  of  the  different  carriage  tracks  of  the  world  in  your  New 
Year’s  number,  which  will  prove  most  useful  to  every  carriage-builder. 
We  beg  to  say,  however,  that  the  statements  in  regard  to  our  own  coun¬ 
try  are  not  quite  correct. 

Our  Austrian  standard  track,  that  is,  the  one  adopted  by  the  Postal 
Department,  is  ill  c.  m.,  equal  to  3  ft.  6  in.  (Vienna  measurement), 
and  all  carriages  out  of  town  have  to  be  made  to  that  track.  For  some 
Alpine  provinces  the  track  is  even  narrower  by  2  in.,  and  you  may  imagine 
how  well  it  agrees  with  the  demand  for  ease  and  comfort  by  our  cus¬ 
tomers,  when  ordering  Coupes,  Victorias  or  Landaus  for  country  use.  „ 

The  tramway  tracks  we  believe  to  be  different  in  different  cities,  and 
we  cannot  give  you  exact  data  about  them,  but  no  pleasure  carriage  in 
our  country  is  ever  built  according  to  them. 

Please  accept  our  best  compliments,  and  excuse  our  correcting  your 
statements.  '  Yours  truly,  Jacob  Loiiner  &  Co. 


A  PROPHECY  RESPECTING  THE  FUTURE  OF  HAN¬ 
SOM  CABS  IN  AMERICA. 

The  following  communication,  addressed  to  us  by  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  leaders  in  this  country  in  the  specialty  named,  deserves 
notice  by  all  who  are  interested  in  any  way  in  the  subject  of  Cab 
service,  which  daily  assumes  greater  importance  as  one  of  the  live 
questions  of  the  times  : 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  March  12,  1SS4. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir:  In  your  description  of  the  “Gur¬ 
ney  Herdic,”  in  the  February  Hub,  you  state  that  that  vehicle  is  vastly 
superior  to  the  Hansom  Cab,  because  the  driveFs-seat  is  in  front,  and 
the  entrance  at  the  rear. 

We  are  surprised  at  these  favorable  comments,  when  you  must  know 
that  a  seat  in  front  of  the  axle,  on  a  two-wheeled  vehicle,  utterly  destroys 
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its  balance,  thereby  causing  it  to  ride  hard,  and  giving  it  a  tendency  to 
produce  sores  on  the  back  of  the  horse. 

Moreover,  the  entrance  at  the  back  necessitates  that  the  seats  be 
placed  at  the  sides,  as  in  a  stage,  and  they  must  be  narrow  ones,  with 
stiff  backs.  Consequently,  when  one  wheel  goes  into  a  hole  or  depres¬ 
sion,  the  occupants  of  the  opposite  seat  are  pitched  forward,  and  the 
motion  of  all  the  passengers  is  anything  but  pleasant. 

Now  the  two  objections,  above-named  are  entirely  overcome  in  the 
Hansom,  and  the  pleasure  of  riding  is  further  enhanced  because  the  view 
forward  is  unobstructed  by  a  driver’s-seat. 

Permit  us  to  add  a  few  words  as  to  the  popularity  of  the  “  Herdics.” 
They  have  been  running  them  for  some  time  in  Chicago,  and  yet  a  very 
rich  company  has  been  formed  there,  called  the  Chicago  Hansom  Cab  Co., 
and  we  are  sending  them  all  the  Hansom  Cabs  we  have  finished  and  com¬ 
ing  out.  Thus  Chicago  will  soon  have  London  Cabs  running,  made  in 
America.  The  treasurer  of  that  Company  told  us  personally  that  they 
would  not  buy  or  use  a  “  Herdic  ”  at  any  price.  They  imported  a  sam¬ 
ple  Cab  from  England  ;  but,  upon  its  arrival,  said  they  had  rather  have 
our  Cab,  notwithstanding  there  was  quite  a  large  difference  in  price. 

We  write  this  in  defense  of  the  Hansom,  and  because  we  consider  that 
it  is  destined  to  become  the  popular  vehicle  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in 
England,  for  rapid  and  cheap  public  service. 

With  regards,  we  are,  yours  very  sincerely,  Hincks  &  Johnson. 

PROBLEM  DEPARTMENT. 

[This  new  department  has  been  opened  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  a 
valued  contributor.  Correspondence  is  requested. — Editor.] 


PROBLEM:  SHOULD  BOTH  AXLES  BE  THE  SAME 

LENGTH? 

"V 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  March  ioth. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  Will  you  please  publish  in  the  next  issue 
of  The  Hub,  whether  it  is  right  to  weld  the  hind  axle  the  longer,  or  not;  and 
if  so,  please  give  your  reasons  why  it  should  be  longer,  as  I  have  just  got  a  fire 
and  would  like  to  know.  I  am  with  Robert  M.  Harrison,  a  subscriber  to  The  Hub. 
Please  publish,  and  oblige.  Martin  O’Connell. 

Note. — A  reply  to  this  inquiry  will  appear  in  the  “  Smith-shop  Depart¬ 
ment  ”  of  our  next  number. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  ECONOMIZING  ROOM. 


Dayton,  O.,  March  14. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  The  question  how  to  build  a  shop  which 
shall  fully  answer  the  needs  of  the  carriage-maker  of  modern  times,  and  best 
economize  room,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  an  ever  open  one  ;  and  I  beg  to  suggest  it  as 
one  of  the  subjects  to  be  considered  in  your  new  “  Problem  Department.” 

We  are  certainly  behind  in  this  matter  ;  and,  just  as  certainly,  are  losers  on  this 
account.  I  don’t  know  of  any  one  thing  that  causes  the  trade  greater  loss  than 
this  :  poorly  arranged  shops  ;  and  the  loss  is  all  the  greater  because  it  is  annual,— 
yes,  daily. 

How  often  are  we  compelled  daily,  in  moving  jobs  from  one  department  to 
another,  to  pass  over  a  distance  made  necessary  only  by  the  poor  arrangement 
of  the  shop  ;  and  how  often  we  are  compelled  to  move  a  number  of  jobs  to  make 
a  passage-way,  thus  interrupting  other  workmen,  opening  doors,  and  moving  a 
nurhber  of  jobs,  to  get  at  the  one  we  want.  How  much  could  be  saved  annually 
by  proper  buildings  ! 

Let  us  have  more  thought  and  more  expression  of  opinion  on  this  subject. 
Illustrations  of  plans  of  model  buildings  might  also  prove  valuable.  If  you  or 
any  of  your  readers  see  or  hear  of,  or  can  design  a  shop  that  will  help  the  trade, 
please  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  knowledge.  A.  Bedell. 

Note. — We  propose  to  follow  up  this  suggestion  by  presenting  in  one 
of  our  next  numbers,  a  plan  and  description  of  Healey,  Williams  & 
Co.’s  new  carriage  factory,  now  in  process  of  construction  in  this  city. 
It  is  a  large  factory,  but  the  same  general  principles  apply  both  to  the 
large  and  small. 


REVIVAL  OF  AN  OLD  PROBLEM. 


Annville,  Pa.,  March  13. 

Mr.  Editor  :  Does  not  the  upper  part  of  a  carriage  wheel  go  faster  or  make 
more  distance  than  the  lower  part  ? 

This  problem  has  been  submitted  to  the  editor  of  a  certain  newspaper,  who 
rendered  a  decision  with  wh'ch  most  of  our  citizens  were  dissatisfied ;  and 
many  disputes  and  quarrels  have  been  had  over  it,  some  of  which  resulted  in  our 
young  men  carrying  the  signal  of  misfortune  conspicuously,  so  we  concluded 
to  submit  it  to  the  editor  of  the  worthy  Hub  for  final  decision. 

Carriage-builder. 

Answer. — As  a  sulky  moves  forward  on  the  road,  the  tire  of  each 
wheel  has  two  distinct  motions,  namely  :  a  circular  one  around  its  cen¬ 
ter,  the  axle  ;  and  a  horizontal  and  progressive  one  as  regards  the  ground 
line.  Notice  here,  that  in  describing  the  circular  motion,  any  given 
point  in  the  tire  moves  forward  during  half  the  revolution,  as  regards  the 
axle  center,  and  backward  during  the  remaining  half-revolution.  Now, 
if  the  sulky  be  moving  toward  the  left,  these  circular  and  horizontal 
motions  partially  counteract  each  other  within  the  lower  semicircle,  and 
the  progressive  movement  of  any  lower  spoke  is  consequently  very 
slight ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  two  motions  unite  and  thus  multiply 
the  result  within  the  upper  semicircle. 


We  might  give  you  a  mathematical  demonstration  of  the  above  facts, 
if  we  cared  to  introduce  engravings  ;  but  it  would  be  of  no  practical  value 
to  you,  and  the  benefits  of  mental  exercise  can  best  be  obtained  by 
making  the  following  practical  test.  Place  a  three-foot  carriage  wheel 
in  a  vertical  position  in  front  of  the  blackboard.  Hold  the  point  of  a 
piece  of  chalk  at  the  outer  tenon  of  the  extreme  left-hand  spoke,  and  let 
some  companion  hold  another  piece  of  chalk  at  the  outer  tenon  of  the 
extreme  right-hand  spoke.  Now  roll  the  wheel  along  the  floor  for  the 
distance  of  nine  feet,  all  the  while  keeping  both  pieces  of  chalk  firmly  in 
position  and  pressed  against  the  blackboard.  By  this  means,  the  curves 
they  describe  on  the  blackboard  will  clearly  indicate  the  direction  and 
space  covered  by  such  points  ;  and  a  comparison  of  these  curves  will  in¬ 
dicate  the  difference  in  the  distances  traversed,  the  cause  of  which  differ¬ 
ence  is  stated  in  our  introductory  paragraph. 

After  making  this  experiment,  you  will  find  Muybridge’s  instantaneous 
photographs  of  sulkies  in  motion  possessed  of  a  new  point  of  interest  for 
you,  as  they  show  the  lower  spokes  with  tolerable  clearness,  while  the 
upper  ones  are  scarcely  suggested. 


FULL  PLATING  THE  PERCHES  OF  LIGHT  WAGONS. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  March  6,  1884. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir:  What  is  your  opinion  about  plating  the 
perches  of  light  wagons  ?  Does  the  extra  stiffness  which  is  got  by  plating  them 
the  full  length,  add  to  the  strength,  or  decrease  it  ?  D. 

Answer. — Experience  has  taught  that,  when  the  perch  is  full  plated  on 
the  bottom,  it  will  break  at  the  bolt-hole  connecting  the  fifth-wheel  with 
the  perch,  marked  A  in  the  accompanying  sketch  ;  and  in  consequence, 


apparently,  of  the  plate  being  thereby  made  so  stiff  that  there  is  no  chance 
for  the  perch  to  spring  when  one  wheel  is  raised  or  lowered  by  going 
over  an  uneven  road  ;  while,  in  the  case  of  a  perch  made  without  a  plate 
running  the  whole  length,  the  perch  then  has  a  chance  to  spring,  back  of 
the  fifth-wheel,  and  thus  avoid  breaking. 


THE  PROBLEM  HOW  TO  MAKE  CARRIAGE 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Messrs.  Hincks  &  Johnson,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  whose  use 
of  photographs  in  place  of  hand-drawings  was  commented  upon 
in  our  last  number  (page  794),  in  the  course  of  our  article  on  “  The 
Demand  in  England  for  Improved  Carriage  Drawings,”  have  kindly 
communicated  the  following  additional  particulars  regarding  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  produced. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  March  15,  1884. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir:  The  last  Hub  has  been  received, 
and  we  notice  your  remarks  about  photographs  of  carriages,  and  we  beg 
to  inclose  some  samples  of  our  own  productions.  We  have  questioned  a 
great  many  of  our  customers  as  to  whether  they  considered  our  photos 
faithful  representations  of  the  vehicles,  and  whether  they  would  be  most 
influenced  to  buy  from  our  photos  or  from  the  usual  line  of  engravings 
used  by  almost  all  other  carriage-builders.  The  invariable  reply  has 
been  in  favor  of  our  own  photos.  We  claim  our  photos  to  be  exact  and 
perfect  representations  of  the  jobs,  in  perfect  perspective,  and  without 
those  distortions  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  frequently  seen  in  many 
photos.  This  latter  result  is  obtained  by  using  lenses  made  specially 
for  the  purpose,  by  Dallmeyer  of  London.  The  cheap  lens  you  mention 
in  your  February  number  (page  723),  is  worthless  for  this  work. 

It  requires  great  judgment  to  make  the  carriages  appear  without  reflec¬ 
tions  of  surrounding  objects,  and  have  them  properly  lighted.  We  some¬ 
times  wait  days  for  the  proper  light.  When  we  require  a  large  number 
of  impressions,  we  have  heliotype  prints,  a  sample  of  which  we  inclose. 
Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  latter.  Messrs.  Henry  Hooker  &  Co., 
of  New-Haven,  have  adopted  our  system,  but  we  have  the  advantage  in 
being  able  to  make  our  own  negatives. 

Yours  truly,  Hincks  &  Johnson. 


To  H.,  West  Chester,  Pa.:  We  believe  C.  T.  Townsend,  New-Haven, 
Conn.,  can  give  you  the  desired  information  regarding  the  Oppenheim 
Jump-seat. 

To  M.  Smythe  dr5  Co.,  Birmingham,  Eng.:  We  have  written  to  several 
prominent  makers  of  spoke  and  wheel  machinery,  who  will  send  you  their 
illustrated  catalogues  and  price-lists. 
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RELATIONS  BETWEEN  AMERICAN  CARRIAGE 
BUILDERS  AND  THEIR  WORKMEN. 

By  John  W.  Britton,  ok  New-York. 

{Continued  from  page  720  in  last  number .) 

LACK  OF  APPRENTICES  IN  THE  CARRIAGE  TRADE. 

While  on  the  subject  of  public  education  I  would  state  that,  in  1882,  I 
was  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  chosen  by  the  Carriage  Builders’ 
National  Association  of  the  United  States  to  consider  the  apprenticeship 
question  ;  and  among  the  duties  of  that  committee  was  the  preparation 
of  an  address  to  officials  having  charge  of  public  education,  a  copy  of 
which  I  hand  you.  A  large  number  of  these  were  issued  and  circulated 
among  those  who  ought  to  be  interested  in  the  subject  matter  ;  but  we 
received,  I  think,  only  six  or  eight  responses.  But  very  few  seemed  to 
take  any  interest  in  the  subject.  It  would  probably  have  been  different 
if  we  had  issued  a  prospectus  of  a  new  gold  mine,  or  a  new  railroad  to 
be  bonded  for  four  times  its  value. 

The  same  committee  has  also  issued  circulars  to  members  of  the  car¬ 
riage  trade  requesting  information  as  to  the  laws  of  the  several  States, 
and  the  customs  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  respecting  apprentices. 
To  these  I  think  there  were  perhaps  a  dozen  responses.  From  one  car¬ 
riage-making  center  an  intelligent  manufacturer  wrote  us,  saying,  “We 
have  no  apprentice  system  ;  we  have  no  apprentices  ;  if  we  want  me¬ 
chanics,  we  draw  them  from  other  places.”  Yet  in  that  very  place  they 
are  building  up  a  town  devoted  largely  to  carriage-making. 

I  cite  this  example  to  illustrate  the  prevailing  indifference  of  employers 
to  their  future  interests  ;  as  long  as  they  are  making  money  for  the 
present,  they  seem  to  be  satisfied. 

When  our  committee  comes  to  make  its  final  report  to  the  Association, 
however  valuable  it  may  be,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  elicit  any  gene¬ 
ral  interest  in  the  trade.  We  might  assure  the  trade  that  it  contained  a 
divine  revelation  on  the  subject,  and  the  chances  are  that  it  would  produce 
no  permanent  effect.  Every  man  would  go  home  and  do  nothing. 

MORE  DISCIPLINE  AS  WELL  AS  MORE  INSTRUCTION  NEEDED. 

The  truth  is,  the  American  people  are  becoming  demoralized  in  their 
pursuit  of  wealth.  I  remember  that,  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  many 
good  people  said,  when  our  men  were  marching  to  the  front,  “What 
shall  we  do  when  all  these  soldiers  come  home  ?  They  will  be  demor¬ 
alized  in  the  army  !  ”  The  fact  was,  however,  it  was  the  people  who 
stayed  at  home  to  make  money  who  got  demoralized.  We  had  young 
men  from  our  shops  who  went  into  the  army  and  who  came  home 
infinitely  better  than  when  they  went.  They  were  common  soldiers, 
too.  They  had  learned — what  the  average  American  needs  more  than 
anything  else — they  had  learned  discipline.  Our  schools,  too,  need  dis¬ 
cipline.  We  call  ourselves  “the  great  American  nation,”  and  refuse  to 
adopt  many  excellent  methods  used  in  older  nations  for  training  their 
youth. 

IMPORTANCE  OP  EARLY  INSTRUCTION  IN  DRAWING. 

When  I  want  boys  of  special  skill,  of  whom  to  make  draftsmen,  I  have 
to  go  to  a  public  school  outside  of  this  city,  which  is  conducted  under  the 
German  system  of  education.  These  German  boys  have,  from  their 
infancy,  had  some  ideas  of  art  given  to  them,  perhaps  in  a  rude  way,  but 
in  the  school  from  which  we  draw  our  best  boys  they  get  excellent  prac¬ 
tical  instruction.  In  the  Kindergarten  School  in  the  same  place,  as  soon 
as  little  children  are  able  to  toddle,  a  slate  and  pencil  are  put  into  their 
hands,  and  they  are  taught  the  rudiments  of  drawing ;  and  when  a  child 
— or  a  man,  for  that  matter, — learns  to  draw  a  graceful  curved  line  he 
has  elevated  himself,  and  he  has  more  respect  for  himself.  I  know  many 
good  mechanics  who  work  well  with  their  hands,  but  have  never  learned 
to  use  their  brains,  simply  from  lack  of  early  training  at  school.  Having 
no  knowledge  of  drawing,  they  are  unable  to  create  anything.  Many  of 
them  cannot  take  up  a  drawing  and  work  from  it,  even  in  their  own 
trade.  They  cannot  understand  it.  I  know  a  gentleman  who  built  a  coun¬ 
try  house  within  fifty  miles  of  New-York  City  ;  he  wanted  to  build  a  fire¬ 
place  of  brick,  and  had  a  working  drawing  made  for  it  by  an  architect, 
but  he  could  not  find  a  man  in  Orange  county  who  could  understand  the 
drawing.  They  had  never  been  taught  even  the  simplest  rudiments  of  that 
important  branch  of  a  mechanic’s  trade.  I  would  have  every  boy  and  girl 
educated  at  the  public  expense,  learn  to  draw.  In  this  country  the 
mechanic  is  equal,  and  probably  superior,  in  working  power,  to  the  me¬ 
chanic  abroad.  But  compare  him  with  the  Frenchman  in  taste  or  design. 
The  Frenchman  is  instinctively  an  artist.  He  may  be  only  a  laborer, 
but  he  has  the  intuitions  of  an  artist.  Why  is  it  that  France  supplies  the 
world  with  things  of  beauty  ?  Because  for  fifty  years  the  French  gov¬ 
ernment  has  provided  the  means  to  educate  the  taste  of  the  working 
classes.  Of  course,  under  our  form  of  government  it  cannot  be  done  in 
the  same  way  in  this  country  ;  but  what  the  government  does  in  France 
the  people  should  do  here.  England  is  now  waking  up  and  following 


France.  The  United  States,  outside  of  two  or  three  leading  cities,  is  do¬ 
ing  very  little  in  this  direction.  New-York  is  not  doing  her  part, 
although  it  is  full  of  millionaires  whose  property  is  here,  and  who  have 
the  largest  interest  in  improving  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  mechan¬ 
ical  classes.  They  stand  aloof,  and  do  not  show  a  proper  interest  in 
promoting  technical  education.  Their  hearty  support  would  be  en¬ 
lightened  self-interest,  for  schools  enhance  the  value  of  property  and 
promote  the  general  good.  But  our  people  have  made  money  so  rapidly 
that  there  is  an  indifference  to  everything  but  money  making.  We  have 
no  parental  government,  of  course  ;  and  so,  when  the  citizen  lets  things 
go  as  they  will,  there  is  no  help  for  it.  In  Germany,  the  government 
believes  it  is  under  obligation  to  properly  educate  the  masses,  in  order 
to  secure  better  workmen  and  better  soldiers.  In  the  absence  of  that 
official  authority  in  this  country,  which  would  usurp  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  citizen — and  I  certainly  do  not  want  to  see  that  sort  of 
authority  established  here — the  citizens  must  be  awakened  to  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  action  in  this  direction,  and  every  man  must  do  his  part,  and 
public  opinion  must  be  brought  to  bear  on  this  subject. 

{To  be  continued.) 


HOW  TO  KEEP  WELL. 

OR  AILMENTS  COMMON  AMONG  CARRIAGE  MECHANICS,  WITH  HINTS  HOW 

TO  CURE  THEM. 

By  a  New-York  Physician. 

[An  abstract  of  suggestions  verbally  communicated  to  our  Editor,  by  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  Partridge,  of  New-York,  in  response  to  inquiries  addressed  to  him.] 

CHAPTER  I.  WOODWORKERS. 

Woodworkers,  although  engaged  in  an  active  and  generally  healthy 
trade,  are  nevertheless  exposed  to  certain  minor  injuries  consequent  upon 
the  nature  of  the  occupation,  as  well  as  to  certain  diseases. 

1.  injuries. 

Cuts  and  Bruises,  though  not  usually  severe,  may,  from  improper 
treatment,  lead  to  prolonged  incapacity  for  work.  Two  special  cautions 
to  be  followed  are,  first,  to  bestow  sufficient  care  and  rest  upon  the  in¬ 
jured  part  in  the  beginning,  in  order  to  avoid  prolonged  absence  from 
work  ;  and  secondly,  to  avoid  over-treatment,  and  permit  recovery  to 
take  place  by  rest  and  nature’s  methods. 

For  Minor  Cuts,  first  cleanse  the  wound  in  tepid  water,  removing 
small  fragments  of  dirt,  splinters  of  wood,  metal,  etc.;  and  if  no  special 
bleeding  occurs,  bring  the  cut  surfaces  together,  and  bind  them  with 
strips  of  clean  linen  or  cotton,  as  from  a  handkerchief,  as  the  most  avail¬ 
able  article. 

Do  not  apply  to  such  minor  wounds  melted  glue,  cobwebs,  balsam  of 
fir,  turpentine  or  other  foreign  material,  which  might  interfere  with  natural 
healing.  Water  is  quite  sufficient  in  all  ordinary  cases.  Rest  the  part 
injured,  for,  by  constant  moving,  the  wound  is  disturbed  and  the  healing 
retarded. 

In  case  of  inflamed  or  “  festered  ”  cuts,  which  are  usually  caused  by 
the  presence  of  dirt,  or  failure  to  give  early  and  proper  attention,  or  by 
injudicious  use  of  the  part,  use  wet  applications,  such  as  witch-hazel  and 
water,  or  “  Pond’s  Extract,”  which  is  practically  the  same  thing.  In  ap¬ 
plying  such  wet  applications,  do  not  use  too  many  layers  of  bandage,  for 
the  benefit  to  come  from  this  kind  of  treatment  is  by  the  cooling  effect  of 
evaporation,  which  would  be  counteracted  by  the  heat  of  thick  bandages. 
If  the  inflamed  condition  persists  after  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours, 
with  considerable  pain  and  some  discharge,  it  is  owing  to  more  severe 
inflammation,  or  to  the  presence  of  clotted  blood,  retained  pus,  dirt  or 
some  foreign  material  in  the  wound  ;  and  hot  poultices  of  flaxseed  meal 
may  then  be  applied  to  promote  their  discharge.  If  no  improvement 
promptly  follows,  the  advice  of  a  physician  should  be  sought.  If  the 
part  is  too  much  injured  to  permit  the  continuance  of  work  with  it, 
always  keep  the  part  elevated  as  much  as  possible,  to  prevent  the  blood 
from  settling  into  it  and  feeding  the  inflammation.  For  instance,  a  hand 
should  be  suspended  constantly  from  the  shoulder  in  a  sling  ;  or  a  foot 
should  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  body. 

Severe  Cuts  are  liable  to  lead  to  excessive  bleeding  from  a  wounded 
artery.  In  such  cases,  firm  pressure  with  clean  cloths,  either  directly  on 
the  wound,  or  after  bringing  the  wound  together,  applied  externally  to 
the  part  injured  uninterruptedly  for  some  minutes,  will  usually  check  mod¬ 
erate  hemorrhage.  If  the  hemorrhage  is  persistent  and  severe,  promptly 
seek  medical  aid. 

If  the  wound  is  a  ragged  and  irregular  one,  as  might  be  produced  by  a 
circular  saw,  in  which  there  is  considerable  gaping,  adhesive  plaster  or 
stitches,  if  applied  early,  will  often  greatly  shorten  the  time  required  in 
healing.  Do  not  use  for  this  purpose  the  ordinary  sticking-plaster,  which 
requires  to  be  wet  before  application,  because  it  becomes  stiff  and  irritat¬ 
ing ;  but  use  ordinarv  surgical  plaster,  which  sticks  after  being  heated. 
In  the  case  of  large  and  more  severe  cuts,  which  call  for  neatness  and 
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skill  in  closing,  or  for  the  application  of  stitches,  the  practiced  hand  of 
the  physician  is  always  desirable.  We  again  emphasize  the  fact  that  no 
foreign  materials  should  be  employed  for  such  wounds,  except  under 
suitable  advice. 

Severed  Parts. — In  case  of  severed  parts,  as  of  a  finger,  it  is  often 
questionable  whether  a  replacement  of  the  fragment,  with  the  stiffness 
that  is  almost  sure  to  result,  will  repay  for  the  effort.  If  this  is  desired, 
then  thoroughly  cleanse  both  cut  surfaces  in  very  warm  water,  replace  as 
accurately  as  possible,  and  keep  in  position  until  medical  aid  can,  by 


made  to  the  burn,  prick  the  skin  in  several  places  with  a  needle,  to  allow 
the  water  in  the  blister  to  escape  drop  by  drop,  and  allow  the  skin  to 
fall  back  to  about  its  proper  position.  The  severe  pain  attending  burns 
and  scalds  comes  mainly  from  contact  of  the  injured  surface  with  air  ; 
therefore  cover  the  part  as  quickly  as  possible  with  some  thick,  oily  ma¬ 
terial.  “  Carron  oil,”  which  is  a  mixture  of  raw  linseed  oil  and  lime 
water,  kept  prepared  in  all  drug-stores  purposely  for  such  injuries,  is  the 
best  application.  Linseed  oil  or  flour,  or  an  application  of  the  first,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  flour  sprinkled  on,  answers  the  purpose  very  well.  Then 


stitches  or  other  surgical  dressing,  firmly  attach  the  part.  Partially  da- 
tached  portions  of  fingers  may  not  require  stitches. 

Severe  Bruises. — In  all  cases  of  severe  bruise,  where  the  skin  is  not 
torn,  first  be  sure  that  no  bone  is  broken.  Rest,  and  cooling  evaporating 
lotions,  such  as  vinegar,  witch  hazel,  or  arnica,  diluted  at  least  one-half 
with  water,  are  both  comfortable  and  prevent  inflammation. 

If  there  is  even  a  suspicion  of  a  broken  bone,  seek  the  physician’s 
advice  ;  but  take  time  enough  to  secure  a  good  one,  for  it  is  far  preferable 
to  rest  quietly  a  few' hours  while  seeking  such,  than  to  hurriedly  obtain 
the  nearest  and  perhaps  an  incompetent  physician. 

Burns  and  Scalds. — In  the  case  of  burns  and  scalds,  as  from  steam, 
melted  glue,  etc.,  be  careful  not  to  tear  away  the  skin  raised  by  the 
blister ;  and  to  prevent  this  being  done  accidentally  by  applications 


the  application  of  loose  cloths,  saturated  in  some  oily  liquid,  further  pro¬ 
tects  the  injured  part.  Subsequent  treatment  will  depend  on  the  depth 
and  extent  of  the  injury,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  inflammation. 

In  examining  to  learn  the  character  and  extent  of  every  cut,  bruise  or 
scald,  some  one  cool  and  clear-headed  person  should  be  allowed  to  take 
entire  charge  of  the  injured  man,  as  a  great  variety  of  suggestions,  even 
from  the  best  disposed  lookers-on,  accomplish  nothing,  and  tend  to  con¬ 
fuse  the  one  in  charge,  and  interfere  with  the  best  result  to  the  injured 
person. 

II.  diseases. 

The  diseases  to  which  I  understand  woodworkers  are  especially  liable 
are  catarrh,  caused  by  the  dust  arising  from  sandpapering,  etc.,  and 
rheumatism,  from  exposure  to  draughts  from  windows,  which  are  often 
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thrown  open  after  gluing  has  been  done,  and  when  the  temperature  of 
the  room  may  necessarily  have  been  high. 

With  both  these  diseases,  to  avoid  the  exposure  producing  them  as  far 
as  practicable  is  of  more  importance  to  the  woodworker  than  any  amount 
of  medicine  taken  after  they  are  contracted  ;  and  those  having  tenden¬ 
cies  toward  them,  either  inherited  or  by  reason  of  previous  attacks, 
should  exercise  special  caution. 

Catarrh.  —  For  catarrh,  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
which  may  be  attended  by  either  a  dryness  of  the  parts  or  excessive 
secretion,  the  use,  each  morning  and  evening,  of  a  weak  solution  of  com¬ 
mon  salt  in  water  as  a  gargle,  and  to  snuff  up  into  the  nostrils  until  it  is 
felt  trickling  back  into  the  throat,  while  not  curative,  has  a  tendency  to 
lessen  the  irritation  in  these  parts. 

Rheumatism. — To  avoid  rheumatism  and  other  diseases  incident  to 
draughts  or  sudden  changes  in  temperature,  wear  flannel  next  to  the 
skin, — not  necessarily  heavy,  but  adapted  to  the  season  of  the  year.  For 
aches  of  a  rheumatic  character,  a  stimulating  liniment  of  almost  any 
kind,  such  as  the  ordinary  chloroform  liniment,  or  one  containing 
ammonia,  with  vigorous  friction,  is  useful  ;  and  the  part  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  an  extra  thickness  of  warm  flannel.  Some  internal  treatment 
is  necessary  to  all  forms  of  rheumatism,  which  always  depends  on  an 
unhealthy  condition  of  the  blood. 

[To  be  followed  by  Chapter  II,  on  Ailments  Common  to  Blacksmiths.] 


AMERICAN  PATENTS  PERTAINING  TO  CARRIAGES 
GRANTED  DURING  FEBRUARY,  1884. 

Compiled  by  Huntington  &  Huntington. 

The  following  patents,  of  interest  to  the  carriage  trade,  were  issued  by 
the  United  States  Patent  Office  between  February  5th  and  26th  of  the 
current  year. 

February  5TH,  1884. 

Buggy  Spring  Gear . J.  R.  Hawkey,  Park  Hill,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Buggy  Top . D.  Nunnelly,  Keene,  Ky. 

Horse  Detacher . W.  M.  Walker,  Fulton,' Ky. 

Sleigh.. . W.  H.  Winne,  Meridian,  N.  Y. 

Bob-sleigh . H.  Detamble,  Aurora,  Ill. 

Spoke-setting  Machine . J.  H.  Hurlburt,1  Millbrook,  Mich. 

Thill  Coupling . E.  Hoxie,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Vehicle  Running  Gear . W.  A.  Dawson,8  Stony  Point,  Cal. 

Vehicle  Seat . A.  M.  Plimpton,  Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 

Two-wheeled  Vehicle . F.  Coleman,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 

. H.H.  Heeb  &  Schonert, Fayetteville, Ind. 

. A.  F.  Sargent& R.D. Farrell, Geneseo, Ill. 

Whip-socket . F.  A.  Bradley,  New-Haven,  Conn. 

Hose-cart . C.  R.  Thompson,  Fort  Omaha,  Neb. 

Wagon  End-gate . J.  D.  Mack,3  Salem,  N.  Y. 

February  12TH. 

Carriage  Curtain  Fastening - J.  Sage,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Rein-holder . L.  A.  Koplin,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Spoke  Extractor . R.  N.  Caughell,  Shedd,  Oregon. 

Thill  Coupling . O.  C.  Mehurin,  Newark,  Ohio. 

“  “  . O.  Tower,4  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

, Anti-rattler  for  Thill  Coupling.  .J.  N.  Berry,  Boston,  Mass. 

*  Vehicle  Spring... . G.  E.  Blaine,  Ringgold,  Ga. 

fl  wo-wheeled  Vehicle . H.  Greenfield,6  Harrison,  N.  J. 

— — “  “  . G.  E.  Guerne,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

A  ;  I  “  “  . G.  W.  Kerr,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Propelling  Vehicles . B.  S.  Moore,  Austin,  Texas. 

Wagon  Circle  Iron . J.  Massey,  Salem,  Mo. 

Wheel . . . G.  W.  Howell,  Covington,  Ky. 

. . J.  B.  Neff,  Burlington,  la. 

Whip-holder.... . S.  J.  Boswell,  Quebec,  Canada. 

A.  February  iqth. 

Axle  Attaching  Device . Albert  Fontayne,0  Chicago,  Ill. 

.  -Carriage-seat  Corner-iron . H.  A.  Moyer,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

.Device  for  Suspending  Car-  /  „  ,,  . 

riage  Top^.  \  ^arclua.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Pleasure  Cart. -.'T . H.  A.  Moyer,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Rein-holder  .  >.  . . . J.  L.  Thomson,  “  “ 

Machine  fpt, Milling  off  the  /  T  „  —  .  ,  , 

Hub  ends  of  Wheel  Spokes  f  J'  Barnet,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Tenon-boring  Machine . W.  W.  Hosier,  Petoskey,  Mich. 

I  hill  Coupling . F.  P.  Musser,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

Vehicle  Wheel  Tire . C.  J.  Clarke,  Mt.  Crawford,  Va. 

Wagon  Tongue  Support . N.  Johnson,  Harrisburg,  Ill. 

Trace-carrier . W.  M.  Smither,  Keene,  Ky. 

Vehicle  Running-gear . J.  I.  &  C.  F.  Nissen,1  Salem,  N.  C. 

Vehicle  Spring . E.  S.  Smith,  Ovid,  Mich. 

“  “  . . . W.  Van  Anden,  New-York,  N.  Y. 

Two-wheeled  Vehicle . F.  Doherty  &  Sies,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

Wheel-rack . H.  W.  Ransom,8  Cincinnati,  O. 

February  26th. 

Carriage  Axle . J.  Gowland,  Philipsburg,  Pa. 

Carriage  Wheel . E.  P.  Lynch,  Davenport,  la. 

Breeching  Attachment  for  Car-  )  c 

riage  Shafts  y  S.  VV.  Hooksh,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Sleigh  Runner.. . F.  J.  Larkin,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Thill  Coupling . N.  R.  Baker,  Greene,  N.  Y. 

Vehicle  Spindle. . . C.  E.  Murray,  Brandt,  Ohio. 


Vehicle  Spring . C.  C.  Bradley,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

“  . S.  D.  Lance,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Two-wheeled  Vehicle . :....L.  F.  Castor,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Vehicle  Wheel . F.  L.  P.  Fish,  East  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Wagon  Bolster  and  Spring . B.  G.  Meinikheim,9  Newtown,  N.  Y. 

Wagon  Thimble  and  Skein . A.  J.  Beach,  Linden,  Mich. 

Copies  of  the  foregoing  patents  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  the 
receipt  of  order,  with  50  cents  for  each  patent,  by  Huntington  &  Hunting- 
ton,  165  Broadway,  New-York  City. 


1  Assignor  of  one-half  to  George  Haggit,  same  place. 

2  “  “  one-fourth  to  E.  K.  Evans,  same  place. 

“  “  one-half  to  George  H.  Redway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

4  “  “  one-half  to  Henry  M.  Davis,  same  place. 

5  “  to  Hincks  &  Johnson,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

“  himself,  I.  Pflaum,  same  place,  and  J.  S.  Williams,  Hyde  Park,  Ill. 
7Said  C.  F.  Nissen  assignor  to  C.  F.  Nissen  &  Co.,  same  place. 
s  Assignor  of  one-half  to  the  Emerson  &  Fisher  Co.,  same  place. 

9  “  to  himself  and  Charles  Cook,  New-York,  N.  Y. 


TRADE  REPORT  FROM  AMESBURY,  MASS. 

Amesbury,  Mass.,  March  19th. 

For  a  number  of  weeks  past  there  has  been  but  little  to  report  in  this  carriage 
center  ;  but,  in  the  face  of  discouraging  advices,  our  builders  kept  hopeful  up  to 
the  first  of  March,  though  little  was  done  up  to  that  time,  and  even  this  was 
mainly  in  the  interest  of  the  employes  rather  than  the  employers. 

With  the  advent  of  March,  orders  for  future  delivery  commenced  ;  and  many 
small  orders  for  immediate  delivery  have  already  been  received ;  and  a  better 
feeling  now  prevails. 

Biddle,  Smart  &  Co.  report  that  their  sales  for  January  and  February  trebled 
those  of  the  corresponding  months  of  last  year,  but  this  was  the  exception. 

Since  the  first  instant  several  large  orders  have  been  placed,  and  the  prospect 
of  better  trade  is  brightening.  There  also  appears  a  desire  on  the  part  of  our 
builders  to  improve  the  grade  of  carriages,  which  is  likewise  encouraging. 

The  Boston  Herald  of  the  nth  inst.  states  that  the  Linden  Spring  Company, 
manufacturers  of  carriage  springs,  29  Oliver-st.,  Boston,  has  failed.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  dividend  will  be  light.  Most  of  the  indebtedness  is  to  parties  out 
of  town.  Affairs  have  been  put  into  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  creditors  for 
investigation.  The  company  manufactures  its  goods  at  Walpole,  N.  H. 

The  firm  of  Chas.  Wing  &  Co.,  carriage  findings,  was  burned  out  on  March 
1st,  but  immediately  resumed  business  in  the  mill  building  directly  opposite  their 
old  store  in  Union  Block.  Loss,  $12,000;  insurance,  $7,000. 

F.  A.  Babcock  has  returned  from  an  extended  trip  through  the  Southwest  and 
Northwest. 

Nahum  Starkey  and  G.  W.  Crowther  have  been  granted  a  patent  on  a  new 
and  improved  two-wheeler. 

The  Amesbury  and  Salisbury  Carriage  Builders’  Association  met  at  the  office 
of  F.  A.  Babcock  &  Co.,  on  the  evening  of  March  nth,  and  chose  the  following 
officers  :  President,  R.  F.  Briggs,  of  the  firm  of  R.  F.  Briggs  &  Co.;  Vice- 
President,  Robert  Drummond  ;  Secretary,  Fred.  W.  Nelson,  of  the  firm  of  E. 
S.  Feltch  &  Co.;  Treasurer,  John  S.  Poyen  ;  Transportation  Committee,  F.  A. 
Babcock,  W.  E.  Biddle,  and  A.  N.  Parry.  The  scheme  proposed  is  to  sys¬ 
tematize  rates  of  transportation  ;  and,  while  doing  this,  the  committee  will  agitate 
the  subject  of  procuring  a  new  outlet  other  than  the  Eastern  Railroad. 

Since  our  last  report,  C.  E.  Stone  has  retired  from  the  carriage  business,  and 
Dennett  and  Rines  have  taken  the  buildings  formerly  occupied  by  him. 

John  S.  Poyen  &  Co.  have  one  of  the  largest  and  best  arranged  warehouses 
for  the  carriage  findings  business  in  New-England,  and  report  a  good  business, 
which  they  well  deserve.  Ames  Bury. 

FLY-LEAVES  FROM  A  TRAVELER’S  NOTE-BOOK. 


vi.  locality  :  Wisconsin. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  Following  my  Western  flight,  already 
begun  in. your  February  number,  I  now  give  you  something  of  trade  news  from 
Wisconsin. 

Clinton  Junction,  Wis. — Starting  in  at  Clinton  Junction,  we  find  the  Wallis 
Carriage  Co.,  formerly  F.  P.  Wallis  &  Co.,  but  flow  a  company,- with  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards,  Sen.,  as  President,  Mr.  Edwards,  Jr.,  Secretary,  F.  P.  Wallis,  Superin¬ 
tendent,  and  Mr.  Phillips  as  salesman.  This  concern  has  always  done  excellent 
work,  and  has  a  fine  reputation  throughout  the  Northwest.  They,  with  so  many 
others,  had  a  poor  trade  last  Fall,  but  no  doubt  will  do  their  full  share  during 
the  coming  Spring  season. 

Janesville,  Wis.,  is  a  fine  growing  city,  and  has  for  some  years  been  a  good 
carriage  market.  The  leading  builder  there  is  now  H.  Buchholz,  late  Plodge  & 
Buchholz,  as,  since  Mr.  Hodge’s  decease,  Mr.  Buchholz  has  been  alone  in  the 
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business.  He  is  doing  well,  and  reports  a  constantly-increasing  demand  for  his 
work,  which  is  as  good  as  can  be  had  in  the  State.  He  has  quite  a  demand  for 
a  light  omnibus,  or  what  is  called  down  East  a‘“  barge,”  for  the  use  of  hotels, 
etc.  His  light  work  is  excellent,  and  he  cannot  fail  to  build  up  a  large  trade  in 
his  part  of  the  State. 

White  Water,  Wis.,  turns  out  but  little  light  carriage  work  at  present,  but 
contains  a  few  small  job  shops  that  build  a  little  light  work  to  order.  The  main 
concern  in  the  city  is  the  White  Water  Wagon  Co.,  which  is  doing  a  large  and 
increasing  business  in  farm  wagons,  with  a  few  platform  or  three-spring  wagons 
to  go  with  them.  This  company,  like  most  such  large  wagon-makers,  has  a  large 
capital  and  is  very  successful. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  several  fine  carriage  concerns,  including  Thomas  H. 
Brown  &  Co.,  John  Meincke,  George  W.  Ogden  &  Co.  and  J.  P.  Wechselberg, 
which  are  the  leading  four. 

T.  H.  Brown  &  Co.  have  been  in  the  business  many  years,  and  have  a  fine 
reputation  for  good  work  and  fair  dealing.  Mr.  Brown  served  the  city  as  mayor 
for  two  years,  and  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  officers  the  city  ever  had. 
This  firm  is  doing  a  good  business,  and  can  be  classed  as  one  of  the  leading 
carriage  houses  in  the  Northwest.  They  also  sell  more  or  less  heavy  carriage 
work  made  at  New-Haven. 

John  Meincke  has  also  been  in  Milwaukee  for  many  years.  He  started  in  a 
small  way,  but  now  has  one  of  the  best  shops  in  the  State.  His  trade  runs 
largely  to  heavy  work  of  the  finer  grades.  He  has  been  successful  and  is  “  well- 
fixed.”  He  is  a  fair  dealer  and  does  excellent  work,  and  could  do  much  more 
than  he  does  were  he  not  inclined  to  take  the  world  easy,  which  he  can,  no  doubt, 
well  afford  to  do. 

Geo.  W.  Ogden  &  Co.  have  also  been  herq  many  years.  They  have  a  large  and 
roomy  shop,  and  are  doing  a  fine  business.  They  carry  one  of  the  largest  stocks 
of  finished  work  of  any  firm  in  the  State.  They  have  as  superintendent  Mr. 
Edward  Holmes,  formerly  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  later  from  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Holmes  is  one  of  the  finest  mechanics  in  the  business,  having  had  large 
experience  in  both  light  and  heavy  carriage  work.  Their  trade  in  fine  new 
carriages  is  on  the  increase,  and  in  another  season,  no  doubt,  they  will  do  more 
than  ever.  This  firm  also  sells  New-Haven  heavy  carriages. 

J.  P.  Wechselberg,  formerly  of  the  house  of  Wechselberg,  Brown  &  Co., 
which  sold  out  to  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Brown,  has  again,  after  a  retirement  of  a  few 
years,  returned  to  his  old  business.  He  is  an  excellent  mechanic,  has  many 
friends,  and  is  building  up  a  nice  business  again.  He  is  in  every  way  reliable, 
and  is  entitled  to  and  will,  no  doubt,  win  success. 

There  are  several  other  large  jobbing  shops  in  Milwaukee  doing  heavy  work, 
as  there  are  in  all  large  cities  like  this,  but  the  ones  above  named  are  the  leading 
concerns  engaged  in  fine  carriage  work. 

Racine,  Wis.,  has  several  small  shops  doing  light  work,  but  is  mainly  noted 
for  its  heavy  wagon  trade,  which  includes  Mitchell,  Lewis  &  Co.,  Fish  Brothers, 
and  the  Racine  Wagon  and  Carriage  Co.,  to  say  nothing  of  its  being  the  home 
of  the  famous  trotter,  “Jay-Eye-See.” 

Kenosha,  Wis.,  also  boasts  of  one  of  the  largest  wagon  factories  in  the 
West,  that  of  the  Bain  Wagon  Co.,  and  there  are  also  several  small  shops  here, 
but  I  do  not  know  enough  about  them  to  report  in  detail. 

Ripon,  Wis.,  has  two  carriage  shops,  namely  :  those  of  H.  J.  Goodall,  and 
W.  M.  Treanore.  They  are  both  doing  a  fair  local  trade,  and  enjoying  a  good 
safe  business,  and  are  strictly  reliable  and  good  mechanics.  Mr.  Treanore  has 
the  shop  formerly  occupied  by  Dodge  &  Manville,  who  at  one  time  did  quite  a 
large  business.  Mr.  Manville  has  retired  from  business,  and  poor  Si  Dodge  has 
passed  away.  “  Peace  to  his  ashes  !” 

Oshkosh,  Wis.,  has  two  large  firms  :  J.  L.  Clark  &  Son,  engaged  in  medium 
and  fine  carriages,  and  the  Oshkosh  Carriage  Co.  Neither  is  just  now  working 
to  its  full  capacity,  partly  because  the  trade  in  the  large  wholesale  centers  was 
overdone  last  season,  and  they  all,  no  doubt,  find  it  necessary  to  go  a  little  slow 
this  winter.  Thos.  Neville,  formerly  with  my  old  friend  Jack  Parsons,  has  a  small 
shop  and  is  doing  fine  work,  chiefly  to  order.  He  is  a  fine  mechanic,  and  will 
no  doubt  succeed. 

Berlin,  Wis.,  has  but  one  regular  carriage-builder  at  present,  Mr.  William 
Hitchcock,  who  has  been  enlarging  his  shops,  and  intends  during  the  coming 
season  to  do  a  larger  business  than  before.  He  is  not  only  a  good  mechanic,  but 
in  every  way  a  fair,  square  man,  and  he  will  no  doubt  have  all  the  success  such  a 
man  is  entitled  to. 

Madison,  Wis.,  is  one  of  the  finest  little  cities  in  the  Northwest,  though  there 
is  not  much  carriage-making  there  at  present.  Wm.  Farrell,  who  has  been  in 
business  here  about  twenty  years,  has  recently  sold  out  to  August  Schmidt  & 
Co.  Mr.  Farrell  did  well  in  the  business  while  engaged  in  it,  and  made  money. 
I  understand  he  has  enough  now  to  take  the  world  easy.  His  successors  are 
good  mechanics  and  hard-working  men,  and  promise  to  succeed.  Mr.  Farrell 
turned  over  to  them  a  fair  trade  and  a  good  name,  and  this  they  are  sustaining. 
The  Wisconsin  Wagon  Co.  is  a  new  concern  which  makes  a  specialty  of  a  patent 
wagon  for  business  purposes.  Mr.  C.  Hanson  is  the  superintendent,  and  Dr.  I. 
A.  Mack,  a  young  man  of  good  business  ability,  the  secretary  and  business 
manager.  They  are  going  slow,  but  intend,  in  due  time,  to  push  the  trade  into 
much  larger  proportions  than  now. 

Beloit,  Sparta  and  Portage  City,  Wis.,  depend  largely  on  outside  work 
sent  in  for  sale,  and  very  little  work  is  made  in  either  place. 

LaCrosse,  Wis.,  has  two  or  three  small  shops,  the  largest  of  which  is  that  of 
Voigt  &  Ritter,  who  have  a  good  jobbing  trade  and  build  some  new  work.  This 
is  a  fine  growing  city,  but  doesn’t  seem  to  be  much  of  a  place  for  carriage¬ 
making. 

West  Salem,  Wis.,  contains  the  shop  of  A.  W.  Ayers,  who  has  been  there  for 
ten  or  twelve  years  ;  and,  from  the  fact  that  he  sticks  so  well,  I  presume  he  is 
doing  fairly  well.  He  sells  his  product  largely  in  LaCrosse,  as  he  is  near  that 
city.  Yours  most  truly,  E.  D.  Moore, 

Of  the  Royer  Wheel  Co. 


TRADE  REPORT  FROM  NEW-HAVEN,  CONN. 

We  found  trade  in  New-Haven,  on  our  last  visit,  in  an  improved  condition. 
All  parties  were  busy,  preparing  for  the  spring  trade.  Most  of  the  shops  were 
working  with  an  increased  force,  and  on  longer  hours.  As  in  the  preceding  year 
we  found  in  several  factories  that  some  changes  had  been  made  in  the  outlines  of 
the  new  patterns,  while  others  had  not  altered  the  lines  to  any  perceptible 
extent. 

Messrs.  Durham  &  Wooster,  No.  57  Chapel-st.,  have  a  fine  stock  on  hand, 
mostly  heavy  carriages,  and  in  the  body-shop  nearly  all  the  hands  were  working 
on  heavy  work  also.  A  very  neat  Ladies’  Phaeton,  with  rumble,  in  process  of 
ironing  in  the  smith-shop,  specially  attracted  our  attention.  This  Phaeton  was 
supplied  with  an  umbrella  top. 

Messrs.  Henry  Hale  &  Co.,  No.  60  Franklin-st.,  have  a  full  complement  of 
hands,  all  working  on  full  time,  and  they  report  that  business  has  been  fair  with 
them.  We  found  several  jobs  under  way  on  which  the  back  quarters  had 
curved  instead  of  square  corners.  Noteworthy  changes  were  also  made  on  several 
other  bodies  in  progress.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  John  Brill,  foreman 
of  the  body-shop,  and  to  Mr.  Lee  J.  Aubry,  foreman  of  the  smith-shop,  for 
courtesies  shown  us. 

The  Henry  Killam  Co.,  No.  47  Chestnut-st.,  remain  among  the  few  carriage 
houses  which  make  their  own  axles,  hinges,  etc.  Mr.  Charles  Francis  is  drafts¬ 
man  and  foreman  of  the  wood-shop,  and  Mr.  Swind  of  the  smith-shop.  We 
beg  to  thank  both  for  their  kindness  shown  in  accompanying  us  through  the 
different  departments,  where  we  found  much  that  was  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive. 

The  work  done  by  Messrs.  B.  Manville  &  Co.,  No.  20  Wooster-st.,  ranks  among 
the  best  built  in  New-Haven,  and  comprises  almost  every  class  of  vehicles.  This 
firm  always  keep  well  posted  as  to  the  latest  styles.  Mr.  Henry  Manville  acts 
as  the  draftsman,  and  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  character  of  the  work  turned  out.  The  former  wood-shop  has 
recently  been  turned  into  a  fine  repository,  thus  filling  a  much  needed  want. 
Business  with  this  firm  is  improving.  Mr.  Wm.  Hawkins  is  foreman  of  the 
body-shop.  [Since  writing  the  above,  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Burritt  Manville 
has  been  announced.  See  item  on  next  page.] 

Messrs.  Kean  &  Lines,  32  Chapel-st.,  are  making  a  specialty  of  heavy  work, 
and  also  occasionally  building  a  hearse,  of  which  they  have  just  finished  a  very 
fine  specimen,  built  to  order.  The  mountings  and  decorations  are  of  gold,  in¬ 
cluding  the  fringes  of  the  festoons,  interior  fixtures,  door-handles,  etc.,  and  the 
glasses  are  also  striped  with  gold.  The  carriage  work  built  by  this  house  is  mainly 
intended  for  livery  purposes,  and  is  particularly  strong  and  serviceable.  Steel 
rocker-plates  are  used  exclusively.  Mr.  Lines  will  please  accept  our  thanks  for 
personally  showing  us  through  the  establishment. 

The  largest  carriage  factory  in  New-Haven  is  that  of  Messrs.  Henry  Hooker  & 
Co.,  590  State-st.  Although  our  visit  preceded  their  annual  spring  exhibition, 
several  of  their  latest  designs  had  already  been  placed  in  the  repository,  two  of 
which  especially  attracted  our  attention,  namely,  a  Wagonet  and  a  Six-passenger 
Rockaway.  Several  other  novelties,  including  light  Victorias  and  Carts,  we  saw 
in  process  of  construction.  Mr.  George  Cady,  draftsman  with  this  firm,  is  kept 
constantly  busy  making  scale  drawings  and  working  drafts,  and  deserves  great 
credit  for  his  originality  and  skill. 

Messrs.  Cullom  &  Co.,  late  Cullom  &  Spock,  108  Franklin-st.,  report  business 
fair.  Mr.  Spock  recently  retired  from  the  firm  on  account  of  ill  health.  The 
work  turned  out  is  mostly  light,  Four-passenger  Rockaways  being  the  heaviest. 
The  work  is  conscientiously  and  well  done,  and  finished  in  good  taste. 

Messrs.  A.  T.  &  C.  B.  Demarest  occupy  large  premises  at  65  Chapel-st.,  the 
former  stand  of  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Bradley,  and  are  building  both  light  and  heavy 
carriages,  including  considerable  export  work.  Among  the  ironwork  we  saw  in 
the  workshops  two  eight-spring  running-gears,  one  for  a  Brougham  and  the 
other  for  a  Victoria,  both  showing  excellent  workmanship.  Mr.  James  P.  Bar¬ 
ker,  draftsman  and  foreman  of  the  body-shop,  will  please  accept  our  thanks  for 
numerous  courtesies. 

Messrs.  M.  Armstrong  &  Co.  for  a  year  past  have  occupied  their  new  factory 
at  No.  55  Chapel-st.,  which  is  conveniently  arranged  and  well  lighted.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  two  and  four-passenger  Cabs  were  in  process  of  construction,  intended 
for  the  New-York  Cab  Co.  In  all  of  these  the  curved  line  has  been  adopted  for 
the  back  quarters.  The  painting  of  these  cabs  is  showy  and  attractive,  the  lower 
quarters  being  a  bright  yellow,  and  the  upper  quarters  and  moldings,  black. 
Mr.  David  Renfrew  is  foreman  of  the  body-shop. 

Messrs.  Cruttenden  &  Co.  occupy  the  space  from  8  to  18  Wooster-st.,  and 
confine  themselves  mostly  to  heavy  work.  We  saw  some  very  fine  specimens  of 
Landaus,  Coaches,  etc.,  in  the  repository.  All  hands  appeared  to  be  busy,  and 
business  has  been  fair  with  this  firm,  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  E.  Kil¬ 
lam,  one  of  the  members  of  the  firm.  We  are  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Killam  for 
kindly  showing  us  through  the  various  departments.  Mr.  Jones  is  the  drafts¬ 
man  and  foreman  of  the  body-shop. 

The  Brockett  &  Tuttle  Co.,  91  Goffe-st.,  make  light  work  a  specialty,  and 
have  an  enviable  reputation  in  this  line.  The  repository  for  the  display  of  their 
new  work,  since  the  completion  of  recent  additions,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  New- 
Haven.  The  office  is  divided  into  two  sections,  and  furnished  in  good  style, 
especially  that  portion  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  customers.  The  real  estate 
connected  with  this  establishment  is  large,  and  will  permit  of  added  facilities 
when  necessary.  No  comments  are  necessary  on  the  work  done,  as  the  name  of 
the  firm  speaks  for  itself.  Mr.  Brown,  one  of  the  members  of  the  firm,  will 
please  accept  our  thanks  for  the  time  devoted  to  showing  us  through  the 
factory. 

There  are  many  other  noteworthy  carriage  factories  in  New-Haven,  but  as  it 
was  our  desire  to  call  upon  several  body-makers  to  the  trade,  we  had  to 
deprive  ourselves  of  the  pleasure  of  visiting  all,  reserving  that  for  a  future 
visit.  A.  K. 
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Fire. — The  varnish  factory  of  Marx  &  Rawolle  at  531  West  59th- 
st.,  New-York,  was  gutted  by  fire  on  the  night  of  March  16th.  Damage,  $40,000. 

Personal. — Mr.  Lawson  Valentine,  of  Messrs.  Valentine  &  Co., 

sailed  for  Europe  on  Saturday,  March  8th,  for  a  vacation  of  two  or  three  months 
in  England  and  France. 

Mr.  H.  M.  DuBois,  of  Philadelphia,  gave  a  familiar  talk  before 

the  Technical  School  in  this  city  on  March  12th.  A  condensed  report  of  the 
leading  points  touched  upon  will  appear  in  a  subsequent  number. 

Uhler  &  Benton,  New-York  City,  whose  Lewis  Axle  Machine 

is  now  well-known,  can  conveniently  handle  the  goods,  as  agents,  of  some  out- 
of-town  manufacturers.  This  is  a  good  chance  to  secure  trustworthy  and  push¬ 
ing  agents. 

Change  of  Firm. — Mr.  C.  Coles  Dusenbury,  of  No.  20  Murray- 

st.,  New-York,  who  has  so  long  been  known  to  the  trade  as  a  dealer  in  fine  car¬ 
riage  cloths  and  trimming  materials,  has  taken  into  partnership  Mr.  Wm.  W. 
Bond,  and  the  firm  will  hereafter  be  known  as  C.  Coles  Dusenbury  &  Co. 

Where  Thrift  May  Follow. — An  esteemed  correspondent 

has  sent  out  some  250  circulars  to  the  wagon  trade,  so  he  informs  us,  covering  a 
number  of  States,  asking  what  the  prospects  are.  He  learns  that  the  majority 
are  short  of  stock  for  the  year’s  supply,  and  that  the  larger  part  expect  to  find  a 
slow  trade. 

Gray-Parker’s  Pen  Sketches  of  horses  in  action  are  always 

interesting  studies,  and  we  present  on  page  40  an  animated  illustration,  by  him, 
of  what  a  tandem  driver  may  be  supposed  to  suffer  during  his  slumbers  after  a 
day’s  struggle  with  the  ribbons.  The  same  genial  artist  has  now  in  preparation 
for  The  Hub  a  double-page  illustration  of  a  pair-horse  buggy  on  the  road,  which  we 
are  sure  will  please  our  subscribers.  We  hope  to  present  it  in  our  next  number. 

Highly  Instructive. — The  leading  editorial  in  the  March 

number  of  the  Carriage  Monthly  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  highly 
important  but  somewhat  irrelevant  subject  of  “  Causes  of  Floods  in  the  Ohio.” 
The  conclusion  at  which  the  editor  arrives  is  thus  intelligently  expressed.  He 
says  :  “  Experience,  science  and  philosophy  teach  that  disastrous  floods  are 
always  in  consequence  of  too  much  water  congregating  in  the  same  place.  Its 
hydrostatic  diffusibility  renders  it  unpackable,  and  it  monopolizes  room  that  men 
have  assigned  to  other  things.”  The  sufferers  from  the  late  flood  will  no  doubt 
hasten  to  avail  themselves  of  these  valuable  suggestions. 

A  New  Carriage  Repository,  of  large  dimensions  and  special 
attractiveness,  has  just  been  opened  in  New-York  City  at  the  corner  of  Broad¬ 
way  and  sist-st.  The  proprietors  are  Messrs.  Daniel  Dull  and  W.  H.  Browne, 
who  do  business  under  the  title  of  Dull  &  Browne.  Mr.  Browne  has  had  long 
experience  in  the  New-York  carriage  trade  as  manager  for  Jas.  Cunningham,  Son 
&  Co.,  of  Rochester.  A  full  line  of  carriages  will  be  kept  in  stock,  a  specialty  being 
made  of  the  productions  of  The  Henry  Killam  Co.,  The  Brockett  &  Tuttle  Co.,  and 
Henry  Hooker  &  Co.,  of  New-Haven.  The  new  building  occupied  by  the  ware- 
rooms  is  noteworthy  both  for  its  size  and  fine  finish.  It  comprises  three  floors  and 
basement,  is  60  feet  in  width,  and  extends  the  full  length  of  the  block  to  7th-ave. 
The  offices  are  located  on  the  main  floor,  and  are  fronted  with  immense  plate-glass 
and  colored  windows.  The  building  is  steam-heated  throughout,  and  admirably 
lighted. 

The  Carriage  Monthly,  in  absence  of  more  pertinent  mat¬ 
ter,  devotes  the  “Editorial  Department "  of  its  March  number  to  three  leading 
articles,  entitled  “  Causes  of  Floods  in  the  Ohio,”  a  pseudo-scientific  paper  of  a 
most  amusing  character  ;  second,  “  Bad  Mistakes  of  The  Hub,"  which  contains 
such  internal  evidence  Of  the  weakness  of  the  position  recently  assumed  by  it 
antagonistic  to  the  Carriage  Builders’  National  Association,  that  it  is  beneath 
serious  notice  ;  and  third,  a  garrulous  paper  entitled  “  Brewster  &  Co.  vs.  Rufus 
Hatch,”  in  which  the  opinions  expressed  by  The  Hub  and  Coach ,  Harness  and 
Saddlery  are  assailed  with  its  accustomed  levity,  and  its  own  opinions  concealed 
with  a  prudence  that  it  might  well  assume  more  habitually.  Moreover,  any  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  feeing  coachmen  would  seem  gratuitous 
and  impertinent  in  view  of  the  acknowledgment  which  follows.  It  says  :  “  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  this  lawsuit.  Not  knowing  the  facts  or  issues  as  joined, 
we  leave  it  with  the  judge.  *  *  *  We  do  not  know  that  any  coach-maker  in 
America  does  pay  from  $5  to  $50  as  stated  ;  and  if  we  did,  we  would  not  know 
the  particular  circumstances,  and  would  make  no  charges,  not  being  detectives  or 
redressers  of  other  men’s  grievances.”  Granted  !  And  this  being  the  case, 
would  it  not  have  been  just  as  well  to  leave  this  seven-eighths  of  a  page  un¬ 
printed,  instead  of  devoting  it  to  a  subject  which  you  thus  freely  admit  you 
know  nothing  at  all  about  ?  The  “Causes  of  the  Floods  in  the  Ohio”  would 
seem  to  represent  a  safer  class  of  subjects  for  you  to  adhere  to. 

Free-hand  Drawing. — Lessons  in  free-hand  drawing  occupied 

the  attention  of  the  Corresponding  Classes  of  the  Technical  School  up  to  March 
1st,  and  proved  very  satisfactory  in  their  results.  The  series  included  eleven 
regular  Lesson  Papers,  followed  by  one  special  Examination  Paper.  Very  few 
of  the  scholars  had  had  any  previous  experience  in  any  kind  of  drawing,  and 
their  first  attempts  were,  as  a  rule,  crude  and  uncertain  ;  but  they  showed  much 
interest  in  the  subject,  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  steady  improvement  was 
exhibited,  which  in  several  instances  resulted  in  highly  satisfactory  work  before 
the  close  of  the  first  series.  The  work  of  Mr.  Alexander  Diebold,  body-maker 
with  Jas.  Hall  &  Son,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  was  remarkable  for  its  grace  of  outline 
and  skillful  execution,  and  received  high  commendation  from  the  committee. 
Among  other  pupils  who  exhibited  marked  progress,  the  following  deserve  special 
mention  :  Frank  W.  Tucker,  with  Chauncey  Thomas  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.; 
Chas.  S.  Hill,  of  North  Andover,  Mass.;  Christian  Bruenn,  of  Durand,  Wis.; 
Horace  E.  Morrill,  of  Amesbury,  Mass.;  Geo.  Wilson,  of  Janesville,  Wis.;  E. 
T.  Gallig,  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa.;  LeRoy  Long,  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.;  Fred’k  E.  Quimby,  of  Amesbury,  Mass.;  Chas.  Schon,  of  Cornwall, 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.;  Edgar  D.  Eastman,  of  West  Concord,  N.  H.;  J.  F.  Mon- 
tague,  Carthage,  N.  C.;  and  John  H.  Mount,  of  Red  Bank,  N.  J.  The  Cor¬ 
responding  Classes  now  number  168  members,  representing  21  States  of  the 
Union,  and  new  pupils  are  still  coming  in,  who  are  promptly  supplied  with  all 
back  Lesson  Papers,  and  thus  given  an  opportunity  to  catch  up  with  the  others, 


providing  they  are  willing  to  make  a  little  extra  exertion.  Prof.  Gribbon  tells 
us  that  the  distances  of  corresponding  pupils’  homes  from  the  parent  school  in 
New-York,  range  all  the  way  from  20  miles  (Newark,  N.  J.)  to  3,400  miles 
(Stockton,  Cal.)  The  committee  express  themselves  as  more  than  satisfied  with 
the  results  thus  far  of  this  new  movement  in  trade  education,  and  consider  it 
already  an  assured  success.  The  pupils  not  only  show  steady  development,  but 
give  evidences  of  an  aroused  and  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  benefits  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  training  the  hand  and  eye  to  work  in  unison,  which  cannot  but  lead 
to  the  happiest  results  in  whatever  sphere  of  mechanical  or  artistic  work  they 
may  hereafter  choose  as  their  vocation. 

NEW-YORK  STATE. 

The  Cortland  Wagon  Co.,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  report  trade  good. 

They  are  working  400  men  on  full  time,  and  have  a  nice  lot  of  orders  on  hand. 

The  Newark  Valley  Wagon  Co.,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y.,  who 

were  burned  out  last  autumn,  are  now  again  in  full  working  order,  and  report 
trade  good. 

New-York  State  generally  shows  a  very  healthy  condition 

of  business  in  the  carriage  line,  especially  in  the  medium  grades  of  work,  both 
buggies  and  spring  wagons.  Eastern  orders  have  been  particularly  gratifying. 

The  Troy  Carriage  Works  are  building  a  new  factory,  53 

x  53  ft.,  four  stories,  including  all  modern  improvements,  at  Lansingburgh, 
(Troy)  N.  Y.  The  work  built  by  the  company  will  be  of  the  finest  grades. 

A  One-man  Wagon. — The  Whitney  Spring  Co.,  Poughkeepsie, 

N.  Y.,  are  building  the  body  and  gear  for  a  one-passenger  job  that  is  symmetri¬ 
cal  and  well  proportioned,  and  hung  on  the  Edward  Storm  spring.  It  is  taking 
we'l,  and  is  being  sent  on  orders  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Trade  in  Hornellsville,  N.  Y.,  is  quiet.  Grannis  &  Ryan 

are  doing  a  little  something  right  along.  Mr.  Maxson  is  putting  up  his  side¬ 
spring  ;  and  the  St.  Julien  Spring  Co.  are  pushing  for  all  there  is  in  sight.  The 
Harris  Mfg.  Co.  are  ready  to  fill  orders  for  an  unlimited  quantity  of  seats. 

Trade  Report  from  Watertown,  N.  Y. — The  Watertown 

Wagon  Co.,  report  their  February  sales  this  year  as  only  9  short  as  compared 
with  last  year  ;  and,  only  for  the  lack  of  freighting  facilities,  owing  to  the  blockade 
of  cars  by  heavy  snows,  they  would  have  largely  exceeded  their  output  of  1883.  The 
Babcock  Buggy  Co.,  of  the  same  city,  are  working  full  time  (10  hours),  and 
report  trade  good.  They  have  added  spring  wagons  to  their  forner  specialty  of 
fine  light  work,  and  have  heavy  orders  on  hand. 

The  Hitchcock  Mfg.  Co.,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  which  started  seven 

years  ago  on  a  small  scale,  has  steadily  grown  to  its  present  proportions,  with 
capital  stock  of  $150,000.  During  the  coming  season  a  new  building  will  be 
erected,  60  x  200  feet.  Last  year  11,000  cutters  and  buggies  were  turned  out, 
and  this  year  the  proposed  product  is  15,000.  To  Mr.  Hitchcock  personally  is 
due  the  credit  for  the  remarkable  growth  and  success  of  this  concern.  Mr.  Henry 
Gleason,  the  superintendent,  has  also  been  a  congenial  and  valuable  assistant, 
and  continues  in  the  same  position  under  the  new  organization. 

Huntington,  Long  Island,  N._  Y. — Carriage-making  is  be¬ 
coming  a  prominent  industry  here.  William  Downs  will  begin,  about  the  first  of 
April,  the  erection  of  a  new  carriage  factory,  40  x  80  feet,  on  a  lot  on  Wall-st., 
near  Main-st.,  which  he  has  recently  purchased.  Messrs.  Rogers  and  Grummon 
have  just  opened  their  large  new  carriage  factory  on  Main-st.  Charles  Vail, 
formerly  of  Huntington,  has  returned  to  open  a  carriage  factory,  beginning  with 
an  order  for  50  light  wagons  for  a  New-York  house. 

Quick  Work. — The  E.  D.  Clapp  Mfg.  Co.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  re¬ 
cently  received  from  Messrs.  Sechler  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  an  order  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  shipment  of  top-irons  for  4,000  buggies.  The  resources  of  their  fifth- 
wheel  works  were  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  order  was  shipped  before  night,  the 
weight  of  the  goods  being  22,000  pounds.  The  company  is  now  producing  more 
goods  than  ever,  and  constantly  enlarging  its  circuit  of  trade.  The  company  was 
appointed  agent  for  Harland’s  English  varnish  a  few  months  ago,  the  Auburn 
agency  being,  with  one  exception,  the  only  one  between  New-York  and  Chicago. 
The  company  has  also  lately  begun  the  importation  of  English  carriage  cloths. 
Several  large  orders  for  goods  from  Australia  and  New  South  Wales  have  recently 
been  filled.  As  will  be  seen,  also,  by  reference  to  our  business  pages,  the  Com¬ 
pany  is  turning  out  some  very  fine  patterns  in  gear  irons. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  hasn’t  done  so  badly  this  season.  H.  A. 

Moyer,  carriage-builder  of  that  city,  reports  that  his  sales  during  February,  1884, 
were  only  5  jobs  short  as  compared  with  February,  1883 ;  and  they  would  have 
exceeded  the  latter  if  he  had  only  had  the  work  ready.  He  has  orders  for  over 
900  jobs  still  unfilled.  J.  D.  Whitney,  of  the  Whitney  Wagon  Works,  which 
were  partly  burned  in  January  of  this  year,  is  now  in  full  working  order  again, 
with  increased  facilities,  and  is  working  i2j^  hours  daily.  This  company  have 
many  orders  ahead,  principally  for  the  Gorton  Wagon,  which  is  their  leading 
specialty.  Short  and  Smith  have  moved  into  their  new  factory,  have  sold  their 
full  product  of  2,500  cutters,  and  are  now  busy  with  ordered  work  in  the  carriage 
line.  Hotchkin  &  Wilder  have  also  moved  into  enlarged  premises,  with  increased 
manufacturing  facilities,  and  have  added  platform  and  three-spring  wagons  to 
their  former  line  of  work.  One  new  firm,  Petherbridge  &  Norris,  have  this 
year  gone  into  the  carriage  business,  and  are  making  a  specialty  of  high-grade 
light  work.  The  Lyons  Mfg.  Co.  make  buggies  principally,  and  report  trade  fair. 
Penn  &  Lee  are  adding  new  machinery  to  their  spring  works,  and  are  working  12% 
hours  per  day. 

NEW-ENGLAND. 

Died  Suddenly,  of  heart  disease,  on  Saturday,  March  22d, 

Burritt  Manville,  aged  69  years,  senior  partner  of  B.  Manville  &  Co.,  carriage- 
builders,  of  New-Haven,  Ct.  Obituary  notice  will  appear  in  our  next  number. 

A  Destructive  Fire  occurred  in  .Amesbury,  Mass.,  on  Fri¬ 
day,  Feb.  22d.  The  premises  of  Chas.  Wing  &  Co.,  occupying  two  stores  on 
Water-st.,  were  entirely  destroyed.  Their  stock  consisted  of  carriage  findings 
and  hardware,  valued  at  $12,000,  on  which  they  report  an  insurance  of  $6,000. 
The  firm’s  safe  was  taken  from  the  ruins,  and  the  books  and  papers  found  in 
good  conditiop. 

54,920  lbs.  per  SQ.  inch. — Recent  tests  of  the  original  Concord 

axles,  made  with  the  U.  S.  testing  machine,  at  Watertown  Arsenal,  show  that 
they  have  a  tensile  strength  of  54,920  lbs.  per  sq.  inch,  while  best  Norway  iron 
shows  a  strength  of  only  42,450  lbs.,  as  tested  at  the  same  time  and  place.  Full 
reports  of  these  tests  can  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Concord  Axle  Co.,  Pena- 
cook,  N.  H. 

The  Bridgeport  Cart  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  although  prin¬ 
cipally  engaged  on  carts,  also  build  many  four-wheeled  vehicles,  and  they  had 
under  way,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  a  wagon  to  the  order  of  the  New-York  Her¬ 
ald,  for  the  delivery  of  that  paper  to  local  news  agents.  The  body  had  just  been 
finished.  For  a  comparatively  new  house,  this  company  are  doing  considerable 
business,  and  they  are  evidently  doing  it  in  a  manner  to  bring  them  much  more. 
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Change. — Cullom  &  Spock,  New-Haven,  Ct.,  is  now  Cullom  & 

Co.,  Mr.  Spock  retiring  because  of  ill  health. 

Sleighing  Extraordinary. — Mr.  Zenas  Thompson,  Jr.,  writes 

as  follows  from  Portland,  Me.,  under  date  of  March  nth  :  “  I  suppose  you  in 
New-York  are  out  of  the  snow-drifts  now!  Well,  in  Portland  we  are  just  into 
them  again.  We  have  had  more  snow  within  the  past  two  weeks,  than  during 
all  the  previous  winter  together.  ,We  have  had  excellent  sleighing  since  December 
18th,  with  level  roads  and  fine  even  sleighing ;  but  all  is  changed  now,  with 
drift  upon  drift — pitch  poles  and  pitch  holes.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  to  last 
long.  The  sleigh  trade  has  been  very  good  indeed  this  season,  all  things 
considered  ;  and  we  are  hoping  for  a  revival  of  the  carriage  trade  this  spring. 
We  keep  moving,  and  are  getting  ready.  ‘  You  can’t  sell  ’em,  if  you  don’t  have 
’em,’  my  old  partner  used  to  say  ;  and  I  mean  to  have  ’em,  and  some  good  ones, 
too,  spite  of  the  cry  of  ‘Too  muchee  pricee.’  If  I  have  to  keep  them,  I  can  at 
least  enjoy  looking  at  a  good  job  much  better  than  at  a  cheap  John.” 


MIDDLE  STATES. 

Fire.— On  Jan.  15th,  the  wagon  factory  of  Klein  Bros.,  Ho¬ 
boken,  N.  J.,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Loss,  $4,600;  insurance,  $4,100.  It  is 
thought  that  the  fire  originated  from  the  boilers. 

That  Umber  Filler. — Reno  Bros.,  Pulaski,  Pa.,  are  busily  at 

work  getting  out  their  filler,  and  it  is  each  year  enlarging  its  circle  of  friends. 
The  aim  of  the  house  is  to  make  something  standard,  and  that  can  always  be 
relied  upon  for  quality  and  worth. 

The  Henry  Spring. — Vaughn  &  Son,  Greenville,  Pa.,  are  fitting 

their  buckboards  with  the  Henry  single-leaf  spring,  and  are  having  the  happiest 
results  from  its  employment  in  this  work.  This  house  is  turning  out  some  supe¬ 
rior  work,  and  is  having  a  good  trade,  considering  the  season. 

The  Lehigh  Wagon  Co.,  Lehighton,  Carbon,  Co.,  Pa.,  have 

just  issued  a  new  illustrated  catalogue  and  price-list  of  carriages  and  wagons,  in¬ 
cluding  their  celebrated  specialty  of  platform-spring  wagons  with  Romig’s  patent 
platform,  40  pages  and  cover,  which  is  well  worth  asking  for. 

The  White  Buckboard. — Geo.  White  &  Co.,  Greenville,  Pa., 

are  quite  busy.  Their  gears  can  now  be  had  of  some  of  the  leading  dealers,  and 
the  Youngstown  Carriage  Co.  are  hanging  up  a  large  number.  The  construction 
of  this  serviceable  vehicle  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  our  business  pages. 

Anson  Searls,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  just  issued  a  highly  at¬ 
tractive  catalogue  and  price-list  of  his  spring  styles  of  whip-sockets  and  carriage 
mountings,  comprising  48  pages,  and  profusely  illustrated,  which  is  well  worth 
applying  for,  by  postal-card,  by  both  present  and  prospective  customers. 

WESTERN  STATES. 

The  Perry  Cart. — The  Abbott  Buggy  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  are 

making  preparations  to  build  5,000  road-carts,  using  the  Perry  patent. 

Incorporated. — Hynes  &  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill.,  is  now  the  Hynes 

Carriage  Co.  They  continue  under  the  old  management  at  the  old  stand. 

Fire. — The  dry-house  connected  with  Mitchell,  Lewis  &  Co.’s 
wagon  works,  Racine,  Wis.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  morning  of  Feb.  28th. 
Loss,  $15,000. 

Standard  Sizes. — F.  McKinnon  &  Co.,  Centralia,  Wis.,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  other  hub  manufacturers,  are  agitating  the  question  of  standard 
sizes  for  wagon  hubs.  This  is  a  needed  reform  and  ought  to  prevail. 

The  Cleveland  Carriage  Bow  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  have 

added  the  Sells  platform  gear  to  their  manufactures.  This  is  a  simple,  strong 
and  practical  platform  gear,  and  will,  no  doubt,  meet  with  a  good  sale. 

Taken  a  Partner. — Walter  &  Miller,  have  admitted  another 

partner.  As  soon  as  it  is  decided  if  they  will  remain  in  Fremont,  O.,  preparations 
will  be  made  to  largely  in'crease  their  shops,  both  in  size  and  effectiveness. 

The  Ashtabula  Bow. — The  Ashtabula  Carriage  Bow  Co., 

Ashtabula,  O.,  are  now  in  the  full  tide  of  a  successful  trade,  and  their  bows  are 
taking  well.  This  bow  is  perfected  to  a  point  that  will  meet  the  requirements  of 
critical  builders. 

Topliff  vs.  Topliff. — A  suit  of  considerable  interest  to  the 

carriage  trade,  between  Topliff  &  Ely,  of  Elyria,  0.,and  I.  N.  Topliff,  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  which  has  been  pending  for  some  time,  has  been  decided  in  favor  of  the  de¬ 
fendant,  I.  N.  Topliff. 

A  Joy  Forever. — That  is  what  a  thing  of  beauty  is  said  to  be, 
and  this  is  the  way  we  look  at  the  new  catalogue  of  the  Parker  Carriage  Goods 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  It  is  full  of  good  things,  and  the  prices  are  not  protective, 
but  for  revenue  only.  Send  for  it. 

A  Correspondent  in  Columbus,  O.,  writes  as  follows  :  “  The 

outlook  for  trade  with  us  the  coming  year  is  not  quite  as  flattering  as  it  was 
last  year  at  this  time,  but  we  are  in  hopes  that  when  this  winter  weather  lets  up, 
and  the  grass  commences  to  grow,  we  shall  have  our  usual  rush.” 

“  Color  is  now  King,”  would  seem  to  be  the  motto  which 

the  Austin,  Tomlinson  &  Webster  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  are  now  working 
for  all  it  is  worth.  Eleven  colored  pamphlets  and  circulars,  illustrating  the  merits 
of  their  specialties,  are  now  before  us.  We  find  them  dazzlingly  attractive. 
They  ought  to  take  well  1  v 

The  Herbrand  Co.,  Fremont,  O.,  have  recently  perfected  the 

Herbrand  gear,  and  added  some  new  styles.  The  No.  set  of  irons  is  a  note¬ 
worthy  one.  The  set  is  forged  solid  from  best  Norway  iron,  thus  avoiding  all 
danger  of  accidents  from  breakage.  The  fifth-wheel  is  made  in  three  pieces 
only.  The  company  report  trade  good. 

Another  Cincinnati  House. — On  Feb.  1st,  the  firm  of  Hess 

&  Co.  opened  a  carriage  and  wagon  factory  at  No.  24  Lodge-st.,  Cincinnati,  O., 
where  they  are  now  preparing  for  the  spring  trade.  Mr.  John  Hess,  the  senior 
partner,  has  had  several  years’  experience  as  a  practical  carriage  Blacksmith,  as 
partner  in  the  late  firm  of  Wilts  &  Co.,  and  also  as  superintendent  of  the  Wilts 
Carriage  Co.,  and  will  personally  superintend  the  manufacturing  department. 

Lawson  Varnish. — The  career  of  the  Lawson  Varnish  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  has  been  one  of  uninterrupted  success  from  its  organization.  Its  business 
has  more  than  doubled  during  the  past  year,  and  at  its  works  the  scene  is  one  of 
ceaseless  activity.  There  has  recently  been  issued  by  the  Company  a  new  and 
very  attractive  price-list  that  is  equally  a  credit  to  the  Company  and  the  printers. 
Send  for  one  1 

Very  A  ttractive. — The  quarters  occupied  by  the  Western  office 

of  The  Hub  have  been  very  materially  renewed  and  decorated.  This  office  is  in 
Valentine  &  Company’s  building,  68  Lake-street,  and  it  is  the  last-named  Com¬ 


pany  that  has  made  the  improvements.  Their  offices  have  been  made  deeper, 
and  the  desks  more  conveniently  arranged,  while  new  carpets,  paper  and  fittings 
make  the  Chicago  house  of  Valentine  &  Company  one  of  the  cosiest  business 
places  in  the  city.  The  Hub  welcomes  its  friends  to  this,  its  western  head¬ 
quarters. 

90,000  Last  Year. — The  Hurlbut  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  have 

recently  added  the  following  iron  working  machinery  to  their  already  extensive 
plant  :  1  large  size  iron  planer,  1  large  size  drill  press,  and  1  large  size  lathe. 
They  are  also  building  an  improved  power  shaping  and  punching  machine  to  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  their  various  specialties,  and  a  power  machine  for 
making  wagon  box  staples.  They  report  a  "very  satisfactory  )  ear’s  business 
during  1883,  the  sales  of  the  Hurlbut  Lock  for  wagon  brakes  alone  amounting  to 
over  90,000  locks  for  the  year. 

Trade  Report  from  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. — L.  B.  Johns,  of  Ft. 

Wayne,  Ind.,  is  rushing  his  top  business,  and  receiving  orders  from  all  sections. 
Mr.  Johns  commenced  this  business  only  a  few  years  since,  and  has  every  reason 
to  be  gratified  with  the  results  achieved.  A  good  article  at  a  reasonable  price  is 
always  an  attractive  bait  for  the  commercial  fish-hook.  The  Olds  Wagon  Works 
are  very  quiet,  and  the  wheel  works  have  plenty  of  room  for  orders.  White’s  Wheel 
Works  are  busy  on  orders,  and  running  full  time.  M.  L.  Albrecht  is  building  a 
road  cart  in  whose  future  he  has  faith. 

Trade  Report  from  Terre  Haute,  Ind. — The  shops  in  Terre 

Haute  were  rather  quiet  during  March,  but  had  done  and  were  doing  a  fair 
business.  Scott  &  Graff  were  engaged  on  repairs.  Fouts,  Hunter  &  Co.  had 
increased  their  facilities,  and  were  preparing  to  build  a  fair  amount  of  work  in 
addition  to  keeping  on  sale  work  by  other  makers.  Olin  &  Co.  were  meeting 
with  good  success  in  introducing  the  Stickle  spring ;  and  the  Keyes  Mfg.  Co. 
thought  seriously  of  building  farm  wagons  in  addition  to  making  wheels.  They 
were  in  negotiation  with  Mr.  Fish,  of  Racine,  Wis. 

Fire. — Mr.  E.  B.  Born,  carriage-maker,  of  Allegan,  Mich.,  ap¬ 
parently  has  much  more  than  his  share  of  ill  luck.  On  March  12th  he  was  again 
burned  out.  A  communication  received  from  him  on  the  following  day  contains 
the  following  particulars.  He  says  :  “  Allegan  is  mostly  in  ruins,  and  my  office, 
two  salesrooms,  barn,  lots  of  finished  buggies  and  carriages,  and  a  large  amount 
of  choice  dry  wood-stock  have  all  been  burned,  the  contents  of  my  safe  alone  be¬ 
ing  saved.  My  factory,  however,  is  all  right  and  running  as  usual.  My  loss  is 
between  $7,000  and  $8,000,  only  partially  insured.  This  is  the  second  fire  I 
have  had  within  six  months  past.” 

Report  fron  Kalamazoo,  Mich. — The  Kalamazoo  Spring  and 

Axle  Co.  having  absorbed  Egleston’s  Works,  is  now  the  only  concern  of  the 
kind  in  this  city.  The  Kalamazoo  Buggy  Co.  has  appealed  front  the  recent 
decision  of  the  court  in  reference  to  its  suit  for  the  right  to  use  its  present  name, 
and  the  controversy  is  not  yet  decided.  This  company  turned  out  and  sold  1200 
sleighs  during  the  season  just  closed,  and  are  preparing  to  build  3000  sleighs,  and 
the  same  number  of  wheeled  vehicles  during  the  present  season.  This  is  a  good 
record  for  a  new  concern.  The  Kalamazoo  Wagon  Co.  intends  to  enlarge  its 
shops  to  double  their  present  capacity,  and  to  turn  out  more  work  proportion¬ 
ately. 

Trade  Report  from  Columbus.  O. — Affairs  at  Columbus,  O., 

were  quiet  during  the  winter  months.  Mr.  M.  T.  Gleeson,  however,  has  had  a 
large  and  growing  trade  in  his  carriage  mountings,  which  are  now  appreciated 
and  largely  called  for  outside  of  his  own  city.  Daugherty  &  Fish  are  going  into 
the  manufacture  of  seats  and  shifting  rails,  not  confining  themselves  to  a  patent 
specialty,  but  aiming  to  supply  any  design  to  order  according  to  the  ideas  of  the 
customer.  The  Excelsior  Seat  Co.  is  fairly  busy.  The  Columbus  Bolt  Works, 
as  usual,  keep  pace  with  the  requirements  of  the  best  trade.  The  death  of  Mr. 
Ayers  has  thrown  the  affairs  of  the  late  firm  of  Ayers,  Mithoff  &  Co.  somewhat 
out  of  joint,  and  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  say  how  the  firm’s  business  will  be 
liquidated. 

Report  from  Rockford,  III. — L.  M.  West  proposes  to  increase 

his  manufacturing  facilities  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  demand.  He  is  in¬ 
troducing  an  improved  harness  soap,  that  is  very  well  liked.  Ford  &  Fellows 
are  doing  nicely  but  are  not  driving,  which  is  hardly  to  be  expected  at  this  time 
of  year.  The  Neumeisters,  Anton  and  August,  are  doing  a  fair  trade.  The 
Rockford  Neck-Yoke  Co.  is  a  new  concern,  just  getting  ready  to  introduce  a  new 
neck-yoke.  Haight  &  Soverign  are  having  a  good  trade  with  their  neck-yoke. 
W.  F.  &  John  Barnes  are  about  to  add  a  foundry  to  their  factory,  enabling 
them  to  make  their  own  castings.  Their  machine  shop  is  one  of  the  cleanest, 
most  orderly  and  best  arranged  places  it  would  be  possible  to  find.  They  have 
added  to  their  catalogue  a  new  power  drill  and  also  a  lathe,  which,  together  with 
their  foot-power  specialties,  make  a  line  of  machinery  well  adapted  to  the  car¬ 
riage-maker’s  use. 

Trade  Report  from  Cincinnati,  O. — The  recent  floods  de¬ 
prived  Cincinnati  of  a  good  month’s  trade,  but  there  is  no  lack  of  cheerfulness. 
Those  who  suffered  from  the  overflow  are  pulling  themselves  together  bravely, 
and  others  are  going  along  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Some  are  busy — quite 
busy  ;  while  others  are  not  rushed.  The  Favorite  Carriage  Co.,  the  youngest 
of  the  factories,  is  very  stirring.  The  Queen  City  Forging  Co.,  anticipating 
highjvater,  were  soon  in  shape  to  resume  after  its  subsidence,  and  are  now  turn¬ 
ing  out  work  with  renewed  energy  and  largely  improved  and  increased  facilities. 
The  Active  Mfg.  Co.  are  going  along  very  steadily.  Jno.  F.  Wilts,  formerly  of 
the  late  Wilts  Carriage  Co.,  has  established  himself  at  No.  306  Main-street,  as 
manufacturers’  agent,  and  is  controlling  a  line  of  standard  goods.  Altogether 
the  Queen  City  is  nothing  daunted  by  too  much  water. 


SOUTHERN  STATES. 

A  Real  Opportunity, — In  our  “Labor  Bureau,”  this  month, 

will  be  found  the  offer  for  sale,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
established  carriage  and  wagon  factories  in  the  South.  These  shops  have  had  a 
large  and  established  trade  during  forty  years.  The  offer  for  sale  is  on  account 
of  the  death  of  both  partners.  This  is  a  rare  chance. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Georgia  Carriage 

Builders’  Association  will  be  held  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  Wednesday,  May  14th, 
1884.  The  constitution  having  been  changed  at  the  last  session,  active  member¬ 
ship  is  now  open  to  every  carriage  and  wagon  maker  of  the  Southern  States  who 
will  apply  for  it,  and  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be,  at  the  coming  convention,  a 
full  delegation  of  carriage  makers  from  all  parts  of  the  South.  Subjects  of  vital 
importance  will  be  called  up  for  discussion,  including  the  following  :  1.  What  is 
the  future  of  small  or  local  carriage-builders  ?  II.  The  perfecting  and  adoption 
of  a  just  system  of  apprenticeship;  and  III,  The  building  up  in  the  South  of 
factories  to  develop  our  native  raw  materials  (wood  and  iron)  into  carriage  sup¬ 
plies.  Ample  apartments  will  be  secured  to  place  all  carriage  specialties,  such  as 
springs  and  other  patented  novelties,  so  that  they  can  be  displayed  with  effect, 
and  the  association  solicits  contributions  from  the  trade  to  assist  in  making  this 
important  feature  a  success.  Persons  desiring  to  attend,  or  to  display  novelties, 
should  immediately  communicate  with  the  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  W.  Weitzell,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY. 


Leading  Houses  Supplying  Carriage  Materials, 


INCLUDING 


A  Classified  Index  to  all  Announcements  appearing  in  this  issue  of  “The  Hub,”  the  figures  following  the  firm  name 

indicating  the  page  that  contains  the  advertisement. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  CARRIAGE  GOODS. 


Chas.  H.  Albrecht  &  Co..  Cincinnati,  0 .  79 

Conrad  B.  Day  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa....  70 


Dealers  in  Coach-makers’  Materials. 

English  &  Mersick,  New-Haven,  Ct . 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in  Carriage  Hard¬ 
ware.  Specialty :  Brewster  Gears. 

Jno.  A.  Gifford,  17  Park  Place,  New-York. . 


Kemper  Bros.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  70 

Ten  Eick&  Kent,  1553  Broadway,  New-York  70 

S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago .  68 

AXLES. 

R.  Cook  &  Sons,  Winsted,  Ct .  49 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Axles. 

Dalzell  &  Co . 77 

Improved  Collinga  Axle. 

Goodyear  &  Ives,  New-Haven,  Ct .  70 

Carriage  Axles.  Specialty  :  Steel’s  patent  Sand¬ 
box  Axle. 

A.  D.  Howe  &  Co.,  Coshocton,  0 .  76 

Self  Lubricating  Axle. 

Liggett  Spring  &  Axle  Co.  (Limited),  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa .  61 

Fine  and  Medium  Axles.  (See  Also  Springs.) 

A.  E.  Smith  &  Warner  Axle  Co.,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del .  57 

The  Quaker  Axle. 

Wood,  Smith  &  Co.,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y .  60 

Fort  Plain  Spring  and  Axle  Works. 

F.  W.  Wurster,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y .  58 

Axies  of  all  kinds. 

BODIES. 

F.  T.  Clymer,  Wilmington,  Del .  52 

Carriage  Bodies  and  Carriage  Parts. 

Jas.  Driscol  &  Sons  Co.,  Springfield,  0 .  72 

Carriage  Bodies  for  the  Trade. 

Jackson  Phaeton  Body  and  Carriage  Co.,. 


Pat.  Bent  Sill  Phaeton  and  Carriage  Bodies. 

S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago .  68 

Burr  Patent  Wagon  Bodies. 

Miller  Carriage  Co.,  Bellefontaine,  0 .  72 

Bodies. 

BOLTS. 

Columbus  Bolt  Works,  Columbus,  0 .  50 

Carriage  Bolts,  Forgings,  Clips,  etc. 


CARRIAGES  FOR  THE  TRADE. 

Abbott  Buggy  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill . 

Perry  Cart. 

D.  A.  Altick  &  Sons,  Lancaster,  Pa . 

M.  L.  Albrecht,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind . 

Heath  Carts  and  Gears. 

Anderson,  Harris  &  Co.,  Dayton,  O . 

Carriages.  Buggies  and  Phaetons. 

D.  Argerbright,  Troy,  O . 

Road  Cart. 

F.  A.  Babcock  &  Co.,  Amesbury,  Mass . 

The  Clarkson  Road  Cart. 

Forder  &  Co.,  Limited,  London,  Eng . 

The  Royal  Hansom. 

T.  T.  Haydock,  Cincinnati,  O . 

Buggies  for  the  Trade  a  Specialty. 

L.  B.  Johns,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind . 

Road  Carts. 

Northwestern  Sleigh  Co . 

Carts. 

Renick,  Curtis  &  Co.,  Greencastle,  Ind . 

The  Renick  &  Curtis  Patent  Road  Cart. 

L.  &  M.  Woodhull,  Dayton,  O . 

Buggies,  Phaetons  and  Carts. 

Youngstown  Carriage  and  Wagon  Co., 

Youngstown,  O . 

Buckboards  and  Buggies. 
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CLASS. 

Vanhorne,  Griffen  &  Co.,  25  Park  PL,  New- 

York  .  70 

Bent  and  Beveled  Glass.  Importers  of  French 
Sheet  and  Plate  Glass. 

CLUE,  CURLED  HAIR,  Etc. 

Baeder,  Adamson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa..  52 
(Branches:  New-York,  Boston  and  Chicago.) 
Specially  prepared  Carnage  Glue,  Flint  and 
Glass  Paper,  Curled  Hair,  Moss,  Excelsior,  etc. 

Japanese  Hair  Mfg.  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J,,  58 
Japanese  Hair  and  Japanese  Moss. 


HARDWARE  (CARRIACE.) 


Active  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  83 

W.  I.  Atwood  &  Co.,  Amesbury,  Mass .  55 

Fine  Carriage  Mountings. 


The  E.  D.  Clapp  Mfg.  Co.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. . .  67 
Carriage  Hardware  of  every  description.  Spe¬ 
cialty:  Lamb’s  Seat  Fastener. 

C.  B.  Clarke,  St.  Louis,  Mo . .  56 

Silvester  Patent  Tire. 

C.  Cowles  &  Co.,  New-Haven,  Ct . 

Carriage  Hardware  and  Patented  Specialties. 

(See  also  Lamps  and  Mountings.) 

Cortland  Box  Loop  Co.,  Cortland,  N.  Y....  49 


Cortland  Buckle  Loop. 

Dayton  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Dayton,  0 .  54 

Carriage  Hardware. 

W.  M.  Farr,  Dowagiac,  Mich .  55 

Common  Sense  Sand  and  Mud  Band. 

M.  T.  Gleeson,  Columbus,  0 .  78 

Fine  Carriage  Mountings. 

Herbrand  Co.,  Fremont,  0 .  78 

Herbrand  Gear  Irons. 

Geo.  W.  Kerr,  Bridgeport,  Ct .  78 

Cart  Irons. 

S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago .  68 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Hardware. 

R.  H.  Lassig,  New-York  City .  50 

Coach  Locks  and  Hinges. 

Metal  Stamping  Co.,  New-York .  68 

Carriage  Trimmers’  Hardware  and  Patented 
Novelties.  (See  also  Mountings,  and  Trimmers’ 
Materials.) 

Queen  City  Forging  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  50 

Carriage  Hardware. 

Rubber  Step  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass .  72 

The  Rubber  Covered  Carriage  Step. 

H.  D.  Smith  &  Co.,  Plantsville,  Ct . 
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The  “Encircled  S”  brand  of  Fine  Carriage 


Forgings. 

Edward  Storm,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y .  56 

Carriage  Mountings. 

H.  M.  Strieby  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J .  60 

Fine  Forgings.  Specialty:  Timken  Irons  and 
Side-bar  Steps. 

Topliff  &  Ely,  Elyria,  Ohio .  59 

T ubular  Bow  Sockets  for  Top  Buggies,  and  Con¬ 
necting  Rods  for  Side-spring  Buggies.  Seat- 
risers. 

Trenton  Iron  Co . .  71 

Wire  for  Ties  and  Can  Openers. 

Vehicle  Shaft  Supporter  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  0 .  80 

Iron  Shifting  Rails. 

Walter  &  Miller,  Fremont,  0 .  7r 

J.  H.  Williams  &  Co.,  Flushing,  N.  Y .  83 

Steel  and  Iron  Drop  Forgings. 

White  Mfg.  Co.,  New-Haven,  Ct .  69 

Pole  Crabs. 

Wolff  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  51 

Carriage  Hardware  and  Woodwork. 

IRON  AND  STEEL. 

McClure  &  Field,  Boston,  Mass .  55 

Specialty:  B.  &  M.  Tire  Steel. 

S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago .  68 

American  and  Norway  Iron,  Steel  Tire,  etc. 

Wm.  &  Harvey  Rowland,  Frankford,  Phila¬ 
delphia  . ■» . 64 

Iron  and  Steel.  (See  also  Springs.) 


LAMPS. 

C.  Cowles  &  Co.,  New-Haven,  Ct . 

(See  also  Hardware  and  Mountings.) 

Wigley  &  Co.,  New-York .  69 

LEATHER. 

Evans  Artificial  Leather  Co.,  Boston,  Mass..  79 
A  Substitute  for  Leather. 

T.  P.  Howell  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J .  51 

“  Lion”  Brand,  Patent  and  Enameled. 

New-York  Salesroom  :  77  Beekman-st. 

MACHINERY. 

Abbott  &  Co.,  Hudson,  Mich .  58 

Little  Giant  Hub-Borer. 

J.  W.  Barber,  North  Adams,  Mass .  74 

Spoke  Tenoner  and  Wheel  Horse. 


W.  F.  &  John  Barnes,  Rockford,  Ill .  62 

Foot  and  Steam  Power  Machinery. 

Bentel,  Margedant  &  Co .  49 

Woodworking  Machinery. 

Capital  City  Mach.  Works,  Columbus,  O....  50 
Standish  Imp.  Foot  Power  Hammer  or  Oliver. 

Cordesman  &  Egan  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  54 

Carriage  Wood-working  Machinery. 

Defiance  Machine  Works,  Defiance,  0 .  55 

Hub,  Spoke,  Wheel  and  Bending  Machinery. 

Mason  Wheel  Co.,  Crown  Point,  N.  Y .  74 

Wheel  Tenoning  Machine. 

H.  J.  Miller  &  Co.,  Goshen,  N.  Y .  69 

Felloe-boring  and  Spoke-tenoning  Machine. 

Cyclone  Mfg.  Co.,  DeWitt,  Iowa .  79 

Iowa  Cyclone  Hub  Borer. 

H.  A.  Moyer,  Syracuse,  N.  Y .  52 

Hub  Boring  and  Boxing  Machine. 

C.  F.  Pettingell  &  Co.,  Amesbury,  Mass. ...  58 
Full  line  of  Patented  Carriage  and  Wheel 
Machinery. 

Uhler  &  Benton,  New-York .  51 

The  Lewis  Axle  Machine. 

Wiley  &  Russell  Mfg.  Co.,  Greenfield,  Mass.. 

Tire  and  Bolt  Cutters.  (See  also  Tools.) 


OMNIBUSES  AND  CARS. 

John  Stephenson  Co.  (Limited),  New-York,.  60 

PAINTSand  PAINTERS’  MATERIALS. 

Billings,  Taylor  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  O .  55 

Coach  and  Car  Colors  and  Varnishes. 

Carey,  Ogden  &  Parker,  Chicago,  Ill . 
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Coach  and  Car  Colors. 

F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.,  New-York .  60 

Carriage,  Coach  anu  Car  Colors. 

Felton,  Rau  &  Sibley,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  51 

Ivory  Drop  Black. 

Miles  Bros.  &  Co.,  New-Yoik . . 


Brushes  of  all  kinds.  Specialty  :  Coach  Painters’ 


and  Varnishers’  Brushes. 

Chas.  Moser  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  49 

Palm  Bros.  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  48 

Transfer  Ornaments. 

Palm  &  Fechteler,  New-York .  64 

Transfer  Ornaments. 

Reno  Bros.,  Pulaski,  Pa .  56 

French  Umber  Filler. 

A.  Smith  &  Sons,  New-York  City .  64 

Chas.  D.  Thum,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  50 


Coach  Painters’  Brushes.  Specialty:  The  Thum 
Half  Elastic  Varnish  Brush. 

Jno.  L.Whiting&  Son, Boston, Mass . 

Specialties :  Whitings’  Pearl  Flowing  Varnish 
and  King  Chisel  Brushes. 

PUBLISHERS. 

“The  Hub,”  New-York  City.. 53,  56,  77,  79,  80 


SPRINGS  AND  GEARS. 

M.  Barry,  Valparaiso,  Ind .  68 

Gears. 

Bridgeport  Spring  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Ct .  59 

Fine  Carriage  Springs.  Saladee  Crescent  and 
Timken  Cross-springs. 

Canton  Spring  Co.,  Canton,  0 .  80 

Carriage,  Wagon  and  Seat  Springs. 

Cleveland  Carriage  Bow  Co .  67 

Sell’s  Platform  Gears. 

Dexter  Spring  Co.,  Hulton,  Pa .  74 


The  Dexter  “  Queen  ”  Side  Springs,  Hamlin  & 
Ludlow  Gears. 

Gormley  Spring  and  Gear  Co.,  Fostoria,  0.  77 
The  Gormley  Patent  Spring  and  Gear. 

Henry  Spring  Co.,  Winsted,  Conn . 

The  Henry  Single-leaf  Rib  Spring. 

Liggett  Spring  and  Axle  Co.  (Limited), 

Pittsburgh,  Pa .  61 

Fine  Springs.  Licensed  Makers  of  Brewster 
and  Groot  Springs.  (See  also  Axles.) 

Longstreth  &  Ayer  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  O. .  57 
The  L.  &  A.  Adjustable  Side-spring. 

Magner  &  Thomas  Spring  Co.,  Wellsville, 


N.  Y .  78 

Improved  Thomas  Spring. 

C.  M.  Murch,  Cincinnati,.  0 .  73 

Spring  and  Gear. 
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Mulholland  Spring  Co.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y . 63 

Mulholland  Springs  and  Gears. 

Penn  &  Lee,  Syracuse,  N.  Y .  81 

Springs  of  all  kinds. 


Rice  Spring  &  Carriage  Co.,  Pittston,  Pa. .  .  67 
Rice  Carriage  Springs. 

Wm.  &  Harvey  Rowland,  Frankford,  Phila¬ 


delphia,  Pa .  64 

Fine  Springs  from  Swedish  Stock.  Also  Iron 
and  Steel. 

The  Shuler  Springs  and  Gears. 

D.  W.  Shuler,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y .  61 

Geo.  F.  Thompson,  Oshkosh, Wis .  57 

Thompson's  Improved  Climax  Gear. 

Henry  Timken,  St.  Louis,  Mo . 52,  75 

The  Timken  Cross-Spring. 

Tomlinson  Spring  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J .  70 

Fine  Springs  and  Axles. 


R.  Tomlinson  Spring  and  Axle  Works,  50 

Bridgeport,  Ct . 

Springs:  Specialty,  The  Hamlin. 

Tuthill  Spring  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill .  69 

Fine.  Springs,  including  Timken,  Pennoyer, 
Stickle,  Groot,  Brewster,  and  other  patent 
Springs. 

Whitney  Spring  Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y..  61 
The  Whitney  and  Storm  Side-bar  Springs. 

United  Rubber  and  Steel  Spring  Co.,  Platts¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y .  69 

C.  R.  &  J.  C.  Wilson,  Detroit,  Mich .  74 

The  Wilson  Sidt-bar  Cross-spring. 

Geo.  White,  Greenville,  Pa .  79 

White’s  Buckboard  Gears. 

Wood,  Smith  &  Co.,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y .  60 

The  American  Standard  Springs  and  Axles. 

TOOLS. 


Ten  Eick  &  Kent,  New-York  City .  70 

Carriage  and  Sleigh  Materials  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion. 

Topliff  &  Ely .  5g 

See  Hardware. 

VARNISHES,  JAPANS,  ETC. 


Moses  Bigelow  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J .  65 

Established  1845.  Fine  Coach  and  Car  Varnish 
Manufacturers. 

Berry  Bros.,  Detroit,  Mich .  48 

Coach  and  Railroad  Varnishes. 

John  Babcock  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass . 
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Billings,  Taylor  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  55 

Coach  and  Car  Coiors  and  Varnishes. 

DeGolyer  &  Bro.,  Chicago,  Ill .  84 

Fine  Coach  Varnishes. 

F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.,  New-York .  60 

Carriage,  Coach  and  Car  Colors. 

Felton,  Rau  &  Sibley,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  51 


Wm.  Harland  &  Son,  Merton,  Surrey,. 

England . 2d  cover  page 

On  sale  in  America  by  tirst-class  dealers  in  prin¬ 
cipal  cities. 

Hildreth,  Templeton  &  Co.,  New-York . 

. . . 2d  cover  page 

Superfine  Coach  and  Car  Varnishes. 

King  Varnish  Co.,  Akron,  0 .  46 

Fine  Coach  Varnishes. 

Moller  &  Schumann,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 

. 2d  cover  page 

O’Brien  Varnish  Works,  South  Bend,  Ind.. .  83 

Parrott  Varnish  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Ct . 

. 2d  cover  page 


Jno.  Bayliss,  Stamford,  Ct .  80 

Forge  and  Tuyere. 

Chambers,  Bros.  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa...  50 
Bolt  and  Rivet  Clippers. 

S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago .  68 

All  latest  improvements  in  Tools  and  Machines. 

J.  W.  Manneer,  Rochester,  N.  Y .  69 

Manneer’s  Bench  Drill. 


C.  C.  Reed  &  Co.,  New-York  City .  62 

A.  Smith  &  Sons,  New-York  City .  64 

Stimson  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass .  53 

Fine  Coach  and  Car  Varnishes. 

Valentine  &  Company,  New-York .  45 

L.  M.  West,  Rockford,  Ill .  58 

Carriage-top  Dressing. 


Porter  &  Wooster,  Boston,  Mass .  54 

“  Easy  ”  Bolt  Clipper. 


WHEELS  AND  WHEEL  STOCK. 


TRIMMERS’  MATERIALS. 

Active  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. . . .  83 
Carriage  Dashes.  (See  also  Hardware.) 

American  Solid  Leather  Button  Co.,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I . .  71 

New  Solid  Leather  Nails,  Tacks  and  Tufting 
Buttons. 

American  Tack  Co.,  Fairhaven,  Mass .  69 

Swedes’  Iron  Trimmers’  Tacks,  Japanned  and 
Silver  Lining  Nails  and  Tufting  Buttons.  (N. 

Y.  Salesroom,  116  Chambers-st.,  New-York.) 

Ashtabula  Carriage  Bow  Co.,  Ashtabula,  O.  76 
Leather  Covered  Bow. 

Bridgeport  Coach-Lace  Co.,  Bridgeport, 


Conn .  70 

Coach  Laces  and  Trimmings. 

Cleveland  Dash  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  65 

Carriage  Dashes  and  Fenders. 


Cleveland  Carriage  Bow  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. .  67 
Leather-covered  Carriage  Bows. 

Cortland  Box  Loop  Co .  49 

(See  Hardware). 


Crandal,  Stone  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.. .  80 
Carriage  Trimmings. 

Dalton,  Barton  &  Co.,  London,  Eng .  72 

Carriage  Laces  and  Trimmings. 

Durham  &  Wooster,  New-Haven,  Conn....  74 
English  Canopies 

C.  Coles  Dusenbury  &  Co.,  New-York .  80 

Excelsior  Top  Co.,  Cortland,  N.  Y .  49 

Carriage  Tops. 


Haight  and  Sovereign,  Rockford,  Ill .  77 

Shuman’s  Swivel  and  Rockford  Neck  Yokes. 


Hardt,  Von  Bernuth  &  Co.,  New-York  City,.  80 
Carriage  Cloths,  etc. 

Harris  Button-Hole  Co.,  Lim.,  New-York..  66 
Pat.  Crimped  Leather  Knob  Eyelets. 

Japanese  Hair  Mfg.  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  .  58 
Japanese  Hair  and  Japanese  Moss. 

S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago .  68 

Cloths,  Leather,  etc.,  etc. 

Chas.  P.  Ketterer,  New-York .  71 

Wagon  Curtain  Fastener. 


C.  Z.  Kroh  &  Bro.,  Toledo,  0 .  62 

Tops,  Cushions,  Backs,  Falls,  etc. 

Longstreth  &  Ayer  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  O. .  57 
Dashes,  etc. 

Metal  Stamping  Co.,  64  Reade-st.,  New-York,  68 

Parker  Carriage  Goods  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. .  49 
Carriage  Trimmings  in  great  variety. 

Peel  &  Elster,  Springfield,  0 .  65 

“  IXL  ”  Dash  Molding  and  Neck-yoke. 


F.  J.  Schmid,  New-York .  58 

Hand-made  Coach  Laces,  and  all  kinds  of  Trim¬ 
ming  Materials. 


E.  W.  Scott,  Wauregan,  Ct . 

Scott’s  Whip  Sockets  and  Fasteners. 
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Bollenbacher  &  Sons,  Bloomington,  Ind. ...  51 
Spokes. 

S.  N.  Brown  &  Co.,  Dayton,  0 .  82 

Superior  Wheels,  Hubs,  Spokes,  etc. 

Crane  &  McMahon,  38  Park  Place,  N.  Y. . . .  70 
(Salesroom,  New-York.)  Spokes,  Rims,  etc., 
and  Hickory,  Oak  and  Ash  Plank. 

Howard  M.  DuBois,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ...  49 
Wheels,  Hubs,  Spokes,  etc. 

Eberly  Bros.,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa . 

Patent  and  Wood  Hub  Wheels  and  Wheel  Stock 
of  high  grade. 

Hagerstown  Spoke  Works, Hagerstown,  Md. .  60 

Hoopes,  Bro.  &  Darlington,  Limited,  West 

Chester,  Pa . \ .  76 

Warner  Patent  and  Plain  Wheels.  Specialty: 
Thorough  Seasoning  and  Perfect  Work. 

V.  G.  Hundley,  79  Reade-st.,— 97  Cham-  66 

bers-st.  New-York . 

Second-growth  Spokes  and  Hickory  Plank. 


Phineas  Jones  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J .  54 

Patent  and  Plain  Wheels,  Spokes,  Hubs,  etc. 

Lambertville  Spoke  Mfg.  Co.,  Lambertville, 

N.  J .  70 

Wheel  Stock,  Shafts,  Hubs,  Poles,  Whiffletrees, 
Plank,  etc. 

Longstreth  &  Ayer  Mfg.  Co .  57 


See  Springs  and  Gears. 

Philip  Lebzelter,  &  Co.,  Lim.,  Lancaster,  Pa. .  70 
Fine  Wheels  and  Wheel  Material. 

New-Haven  Wheel  Co.,  New-Haven,  Ct. ...  65 
Wheels  of  all  styles.  Specialty  made  of  using 
Second-growth  Eastern  Timber. 

New-York  Sarven  Wheel  Co.,  New-York...  62 
Branch  of  Royer  Wheel  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O., 


which  see. 

Rochester  Wheel  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y .  53 

Wheels,  Hubs,  Spokes,  Rims. 

Royer  Wheel  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  62 

(Branch  House,  New-York  Sarven  Wheel  Co.) 
Improved  Sarven  Wheel  with  Rouse  Hub 
Bands  ;  also  Stoddard  Patent  and  Plain  Wheels. 

F.  Seidle,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa .  60 

Wheels  and  Materials.  Shafts,  Carriage  Poles, 


Bows,  Sleigh  Runners,  etc.  Specialty :  The 
Phoenix  Wheel. 

Springer,  Morley  &  GauseCo.,  Wilmington, 
Del., . 

Wheels  and  Wheel  Material. 

Winch  &  Sons,  Bryant,  Ind .  55 

White  Elm  Hub  Blocks. 

WOODWORK  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Combination  Seat  Co.,  South  B.nd,  Ind....  72 
Perkins’  Patent  Veneer  Seats. 

Excelsior  Wood  Seat  Co., "Columbus,  O....  51 
Patent  Seat  for  Carriages  and  Wagons. 

E.  F.  French,  New-York .  16 

Built-up-wood  Roofs. 


Herring  &  Co.,  New-York  City . . . 

. 3d  cover  page 


Herring’s  Champion  Safes. 

S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago .  68 

Burr  Patent  Bodies.  Carriage  and  Wagon  Wood 
Material. 

B.  Miller,  Paola,  Kan .  49 

Miller’s  Adjustable  Horse. 

J.  H.  Miller,  Mansfield,  0 .  55 

Wanted. 

j  Swaine  &  Adeney,  London,  Eng .  56 

Whip  Manufacturers. 

Judson  L.  Thomson,  Syracuse,  N.  Y .  66 

Security  Rein  Holder. 


Labor  Bureau. 


IgpSPECiAL  Notice. — As  the  present  season 
promises  to  be  rather  a  trying  one  for  many  carriage 
mechanics,  The  Hub  desires  to  offer  a  helping  hand 
by  opening  this  “  Want  Column,”  in  its  May,  June 
and  July  issues,  free  of  charge  to  all  carriage 
mechanics  seeking  employment,  and  also  to  all  em¬ 
ployers  seeking  workmen,  the  only  conditions  being, 
that  each  advertisement  shall  be  limited  to  five  lines, 
and  some  address  must  be  given  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  addressing  letters  in  our  care. 

“The  Hub,”  323  Pearl-street. 

New-York,  April  1,  1884. 


Employer’s  Department. 

— Wanted. — Superintendent  competent  to  manage 
body  department  of  large  cutter  and- sleigh  factory. 
Must  understand  swell  and  Portland  work.  Call  or 
write.  O.  F.  Hall,  Sec’y,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Workmen’s  Department. 

— Situation  Wanted. — As  helper  in  a  carriage 
shop.  Six  years’  experience.  References  given.  Ad¬ 
dress  W.  H.  Woodruff,  Box  1511,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

— Wanted. — Position  by  an  expert  carriage  and 
sign  painter,  who  is  temperate  and  reliable.  Artistic 
striping,  lettering,  monograms,  etc.  Address  D.  E. 
Lanzie,  Alexandria,  Va. 

— Wanted. — A  carriage  painter,  good  striper  and 
finisher.  All  kinds  of  -work.  Single  man  preferred. 
Steady  job  and  good  wages.  Apply  or  address  im¬ 
mediately,  A.  D.  Lord,  Scranton,  Pa. 

—Wanted. — Situation  by  a  first-class  carriage 
painter.  Can  do  striping,  finishing,  lettering,  etc. 
Am  a  married  man  and  would  like  a  steady  job.  Ad¬ 
dress  D.  J.  Devine,  Republic,  Seneca  Co.,  Ohio. 

— Situation  Wanted. — A  first-class  coach  painter 
capable  of  taking  charge  of  shop,  a  good  body  fin¬ 
isher  and  general  workman.  Would  like  to  secure  a 
position  as  such  with  responsible  parties.  Address 
A.  P.  Daire,  75  Summer-st.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

—Carriage  Manufactory  for  Sale. — The  Kuhn 
&  Turpin  Carriage  business,  stock,  and  finished  work 
for  sale.  Also  will  rent  or  sell  the  factory.  Apply 
to  Childress  &  Titcomb,  Executors,  Columbia,  Tenn. 

— To  Carriage  Makers. — Those  desirous  of  ob¬ 
taining  first-class  mechanics  in  the  different  branches 
should  apply  to  Carriage  Makers’  Guild,  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  123  Smith-street,  Box  E.  and  G.,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.  B.  Murrey,  Sec. 

— For  Sale. — A  Bargain. — The  oldest  and  best 
established  buggy  and  wagon  manufactory  in  the 
South.  The  whole,  or  a  half  interest  will  be  sold 
cheap  to  one  understanding  the  management  and  car¬ 
rying  on  of  the  business.  Best  of  references  given 
and  required.  Address  Hodgson  Bros.,  Athens,  Ga. 
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BEEEY  BROTHERS 
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THE  HUB. 


We  have  in  stock  the  Finest  and  Largest  Variety  of  Transfer  Ornaments  for  Buggies,  Carriages,  Sleighs, 
Wagons,  etc.  Catalogue  and  Price-list  mailed  free  on  application.  Our  Ornaments  being  in  use  in  more  than  20,000 
Factories,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  is  certainly  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  their  superiority  and  excellent  quality. 

WE  HAVE  NO  BRANCH  HOUSES,  and  parties  ordering  will  please  forward  their  kind  orders  direct  to 
HEADQUARTERS,  at  the  above  address. 


JACKSON  PAT 


No.  1. 


.  PHAETON  BODY  AND  CARRIAGE  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  T  1  »  r •  1 

CARRIAGE  BODIES  Jackson.  Mich. 

AND 

Titus’s  Pat.  Bent  Sill  Phaeton  Body. 

Acknowledged  to  be  the  best  Phaeton  Body  ever  put  on  the  market. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price-list. 


Sill. 


ESTABLISHED  1858. 

Coach  and  Railroad  V arnishes 


All  our  Goods  are  Strictly  First-class,  and  Guaranteed  to  Give  Satisfaction. 


Ijnb’s 

Fashion  JPlafos:  Spring  #Fflson,  1884. 


Plate  No.  9.  DOS-A-DOS  CART.— Scale,  one-half  inch. 

( Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  “  The  Hub.") 

-See  description  under  “Draft-room”  in  this  number,  page  94. 


Plate  No.  IO.  ENGLISH  QUARTER  CART,  WITH  CLOSE  TOP.-Scale,  one-half  inch. 

{Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  “  The  Hub") 

See  description  under  “  Draft-room  ”  in  this  number,  page  94. 
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Plate  No.  II.  LADIES’  PHAETON  ON  FIVE  SPRINCS.-Scale,  one-half  inch. 

{Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  “  The  Hub.") 

See  description  under  “  Draft-room  ”  in  this  number,  page  95. 


Plate  No.  12.  FOUR-PASSENCER  C-SWEEP  PHAETON,  WITH  CANOPY  TOP.- Scale,  one-half  inch. 

{Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  “  The  Hub.") 


See  description  under  “Draft-room”  in  this  number,  page  95. 
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Plate  No.  13.  MEDIUM-SIZE  BROUGHAM,  WITH  NOVEL  SUSPENSION.-Scale,  one-half  inch. 

(Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  “  The  Hub.") 

See  description  under  “  Draft-room  ”  in  this  number,  page  95. 


* 


Plate  No.  14.  SIX-PASSENGER  ROCKAWAY,  WITH  CURTAIN  QUARTERS.-Scale,  one-half  inch 

(Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  “  The  Hub.") 

See  description  under  “  Draft-room”  in  this  number,  page  96. 
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Plate  No.  15.  NEW-YORK  BUSINESS  CART.-Scale,  one-half  inch. 


( Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  “  The  Hub.") 

See  description  under  “Draft-room”  in  this  number,  page  96. 


Plate  No.  16.  GENERAL  UTILITY  W  ACON.-Scale,  one-half  inch. 

{Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  /or  “  The  Hub.") 


See  description  under  “  Draft-room  ”  in  this  number,  page  96. 
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Copyright,  1884.  All  rights  reserved. 


41  Boston  State-House  is  the  Hub  of  the  Solar  System.  You  couldn't  pry  that  out  of  a  Boston  man 

out  for  a  crowbar  !  ’’—Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


if  you  had  the  tire  of  all  creation  straightened 
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"THE. _HUB. 

Founded  in  1869,  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Carriage,  Wagon,  Sleigh 
and  Accessory  Trades. 

The  following  periodicals  have  been  absorbed  by  The  Hub :  E.  M.  Stratton’s 
New- York  Coach-makers'  Magazine ;  F.  B.  Gardner’s  Painters'  Portfolio;  and 
Adolphus  Muller’s  Lithographic  Carriage  Fashion  Book  ;  also  Whip  and  Spur , 
and  the  American  edition  of  Le  Peintre  en  Voitures  (The  Carriage  Painter). 

Personnel. — Geo.  W.  W.  Houghton,  Editor.  J.  Howard  Barnard,  Business 
Manager.  Assistant  Editor  and  Draftsman,  Albert  Kehrl.  Editor  of  “  Paint- 
shop  Dept.,”  Wm.  B.  Long.  Consulting  Editors  :  John  D.  Gribbon,  in  “Body- 
shop;”  and  H.  M.  DuBois,  in  “Wheel-shop.”  C.  H.  E.  Redding,  Manager  Ad¬ 
vertising  Department. 

Subscription  Price,  strictly  in  advance,  $3.00  ;  if  charged  six  months,  $3.25  ; 
if  charged  twelve  months,  $3.50.  Club  of  two,  $5.50  ;  club  of  four,  $10.00  ;  club 
of  10,  $20.00.  Single  copies,  30  cents.  Remittances  at  the  risk  of  the  subscriber, 
unless  made  by  registered  letter  ;  or  by  draft,  check,  or  post-office  order,  payable 
to  the  order  of  “  The  Hub.”  Postage  stamps  accepted  as  cash.  Address,  “  The 
Hub”  323  Pearl-st.,  New-York.  Western  Branch  office,  68  Lake-st.,  Chicago. 

For  advertising  rates,  apply  to  the  Publishers.  Advertisements  must  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  in  every  respect.  Copy  for  Editorial  Department  must  be  received  by 
the  xst  of  the  month,  and  for  advertising,  by  the  10th,  in  order  to  insure  in¬ 
sertion  in  the  following  number.  Communications  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
full  name  and  address  of  writers.  Inquiries  requiring  answer  by  mail  must  inclose 
return  postage. 

LOCAL  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Western  States. — A.  A.  Morrill,  68  Lake-street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

New-England. — Geo.  T.  Morrill,  Amesbury,  Mass. 

Canada. — Thos.  Henry,  43  Magill-street,  Toronto,  Ont.;  and  J.  L.  Bronsdon, 
Toronto.  (Subscription  price,  same  as  in  United  States,  postage  prepaid.) 

England. — Agency  withdrawn.  Subscription  price  same  as  in  America, 
namely,  12  shillings  or  $3.00;  remittances  to  be  made  to  our  New-York  office 
by  English  postage  stamps,  or  post-office  money-order,  to  the  order  of  Geo.  W. 
W.  Houghton. 

France. — Hadwin  Houghton,  91  Champs-Elysees,  Paris,  France ;  and  Brice 
Thomas,  publisher  of  Le  Guide  du  Carrossier,  135  Boulevard  Haussmann,  Paris. 
Subscription  price,  20  francs,  postpaid. 

Germany. — H.  &  T.  Hampe  &  Co.,  64  Altewall,  Hamburg.  Subscription 
price,  16  marks,  postpaid. 

Australia. — Henry  Box  &  Son,  71^  Little  Collins-street,  Melbourne,  Vic¬ 
toria.  Frearson  &  Brother,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 


“A  DASH  THROUGH  THE  PARK." 


(See  Illustrated  Sheet  facing  title-page  of  this  number.) 

Only  one  Colored  Plate  accompanies  this  number  of  The  Hub. 
As  a  substitute  for  the  second,  we  take  pleasure  in  presenting 
what  we  think  will  be  considered  a  still  greater  attraction,  namely : 
a  double-page  illustation  by  Mr.  Gray-Parker,  entitled  “  A  Dash 
through  the  Park.” 

This  road  scene,  introducing  a  pair-horse  buggy,  has  been 
adapted  by  the  artist  to  the  text  of  a  well-remembered  extract 
from  the  eloquent  address  by  Hon.  A.  Loudon  Snowden,  delivered 
before  the  Carriage  Builders’  National  Association  on  the  occasion 
of  its  annual  banquet  at  St.  George’s  Hall,  Philadelphia,  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1882. 

Artist  and  orator  show  lively  sympathy  in  their  treatment  of 
the  subject;  and  we  present  together  on  the  same  sheet  the  linear 
and  verbal  expressions  of  both,  as  worthy  complements  one  of  the 
other. 

The  hearty  appreciation  shown  by  our  readers  in  the  drawings 
by  Mr.  Gray-Parker  already  published  in  The  Hub ,  leads  us  to  pre¬ 
sent  in  this  same  number  a  second  example  of  his  lively  humor 
and  skilled  hand,  in  the  illustration  “  Following  the  Hounds,” 
which  forms  the  feature  of  our  “Dinner  Hour”  department  this 
month.  Seepage  1 1 6. 


TWENTY-EIGHT  COMPETITORS  FOR  THE  HUB’S 

PRIZES. 

The  Hub’s  offer  of  prizes,  to  the  amount  of  $220,  for  working 
drawings  and  essays  on  the  subject  of  “  Physicians’  Phaetons  and 
Buggies,”  as  made  public  in  the  January,  February,  March  and 


April  numbers  of  The  Hub,  and  also  in  the  New-Year’s  edition  of  the 
Hub  Almanac  Quarterly,  aroused  unwonted  interest,  and  has  called 
out  an  array  of  talent  as  gratifying  for  quality  as  for  quantity. 

The  period  named  for  receiving  the  offerings  of  competitors 
terminated  on  April  1 5th,  but  three  days  of  grace  were  added  in 
order  to  allow  for  any  delays  that  might  occur  in  the  mails.  On 
Friday,  April  18th,  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Technical 
School,  upon  assembling  in  the  evening,  found  twenty-two  work¬ 
ing  drawings  exhibited  on  the  walls  of  the  class-room,  all  of  which 
had  been  entered  in  competition  for  the  prizes  named  by  us  in 
Classes  I  and  II.  No  names  or  addresses  were  attached,  these 
being  contained  in  sealed  envelopes,  to  be  kept  under  lock  and 
key  until  after  the  prizes  have  been  awarded. 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  working  drawings,  there  were 
also  received  six  entries  under  Classes  III  to  IX,  inclusive,  for  best 
designs  for  ironing  and  trimming  Physicians’  Phaetons,  and  best 
practical  hints  treating  upon  improvements  in  the  construction  of 
the  same. 

The  above  drawings  and  essays,  together  with  all  correspondence 
relating  thereto,  are  now  in  possession  of  the  Committee  of  Awards, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Gribbon,  Polya  and  Konrad,  the  instructors 
in  charge  of  the  Technical  School,  whose  report  we  hope  to  make 
public  in  our  next  number. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  HUB'S  NEW  LIBRARY. 


“ Decoration  Heraldique  de  la  Voiture,”  or  “  Heraldic  Decoration 
of  Carriages,”  by  Callot,  has  just  been  issued  in  attractive  pamphlet 
form  by  the  publishers  of  Le  Peintre  en  Voitures,  91  Champs- 
Elysees,  Paris,  France.  It  comprises  64  pages,  and  is  illustrated  by 
143  photo-engravings.  The  price  is  5  francs,  or  $1.00;  and  it  ought 
to  prove  well  worth  this  small  sum  to  all  heraldic  painters. 

“ Historical  Essay  on  the  Art  of  Bookbinding,'”  by  H.  P.  DuBois, 
American  editor  of  Le  Livre,  published  by  the  Bradstreet  Press,  of 
New-York,  is  an  exquisite  brochure  of  42  pages,  bound  in  imitation 
vellum,  which  not  only  contains  instructive  reading  matter,  but  of 
itself  forms  an  eminent  example  of  some  of  the  principles  it  enun¬ 
ciates.  Its  title-page  is  particularly  noteworthy  for  simplicity  and 
taste  in  composition. 


THE  FIRST  BROUGHAM. 


The  first  Brougham  was  built  in  1838  by  Mr.  Robinson  (a  few  years  later 
Robinson  &  Cook),  for  Lord  Brougham.  It  was  taken  out  on  a  five  years’  job 
from  May  15th  in  that  year. 

It  had  straight  fore-pillars,  carved  brackets  and  footboard,  and  a  narrow  dash. 
It  was  hung  upon  elliptic  springs  and  Charles  Collinge’s  patent  axles.  The 
painting  was  olive-green,  picked  out  black  and  fine-lined  yellow.  The  lining  was 
of  blue  cloth  and  taborette.  The  lamps  were  fully  brass-mounted,  and  the  bead 
on  the  body  was  polished  brass.  The  crest  and  coronet  were  upon  the  panels  of 
the  doors.  In  the  following  year  (1839)  the  hind  elliptic  springs  were  taken  away, 
and  in  their  stead  were  fixed  horizontal  side-springs,  cross-spring,  and  top  scroll- 
springs,  with  swinging  checks. 

In  1840,  Lord  Brougham  had  a  new  carriage  exactly  similar  to  the  first,  except 
that  it  was  a  trifle  wider,  and  was  hung  upon  elliptic  springs.  This  one  had  a 
pole  and  bar,  whilst  the  first  had  shafts  only. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  in  the  books  of  the  firm  both  these  carriages 
were  called  “  Drotczcha  Chariots,”  but  in  1845  several  customers  were  charged 
with  “  Brougham  Chariots,”  and  a  year  or  two  later  as  many  more  with 
“  Broughams.” 

Note. — The  above  item  of  historical  interest  is  reprinted  from  a  recent 
number  of  Kemp’s  London  Carriage  Builders'  Gazette.  We  wish  the  editor 
of  that  periodical,  or  the  correspondent  who  furnished  the  facts,  might 
present  drawings  of  the  two  vehicles  referred  to,  as  they  could  not  fail 
to  prove  both  interesting  and  instructive. — Ed. 
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DESCRIPTIONS  OF  FASHION  PLATES. 


SIDE-BAR  SPEEDING  WAGON. 

(See  Colored  Plate  No.  XL,  in  this  number.) 

In  this  month’s  Colored  Plate  we  present  a  Square-box  Buggy  with 
stick-seat,  and  without  top.  The  changes  in  outline  in  such  square-box 
patterns  are  limited,  but  it  has  long  been  the  aim  of  manufacturers  of 
first-class  light  work  to  reduce  the  weight  to  a  minimum.  Several  devices 
have  been  invented  to  reduce  the  sizes  of  the  axle-beds  and  side-bars,  in¬ 
cluding,  for  instance,  the  insertion  of  a  thin  steel  plate  edgewise,  as 
patented  by  Messrs.  J.  B.  Brewster  &  Co.,  of  this  city. 

In  most  cases  end-springs  are  dispensed  with  on  such  no-top  wagons, 
and  also  on  many  top  wagons,  the  body  springs  alone  being  deemed  suf¬ 
ficient.  If  no  end-springs  are  used,  the  side-bars  must  rest  in  front  on 
the  head-block,  and  behind  on  the  axle-bed  or  on  a  bolster.  We  prefer 
the  latter  method,  as  it  makes  a  better  finish,  and  harmonizes  better  with 
the  front  gear.  If  there  is  no  bolster  applied  to  the  hind  axle-bed,  the 
latter,  in  order  to  bring  the  side-bars  on  a  horizontal  line,  will  have  to 
be  made  of  considerable  depth,  and  sometimes  more  than  is  consistent 
with  a  good  effect. 

The  two  perches,  instead  of  being  framed  into  the  head-block,  as  has 
been  the  general  rule  heretofore,  are  now  often  fitted  into  two  iron  stays, 
which  latter  are  welded  solid  to  the  bottom  plate  of  the  head-block,  and 
form  a  prong  at  the  back  end  for  the  reception  of  the  perches.  We  con¬ 
sider  this  a  neat  and  strong  method,  and  beneficial  to  the  head-block,  as 
it  prevents  the  checking  of  the  head-block  at  the  mortises,  a  defect  often 
complained  of,  which  certainly  detracts  from  the  good  appearance  of  the 
job. 

The  material  entering  into  the  construction  of  the  body  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  The  panels  are  y  in.  at  the  bottom,  and  lightened  at  the  top 
edge  to  about  %  in.  The  front  bottom  is  Y%  in.,  while  the  back  bottom 
is  only  T5ff  in.  The  bottom  sills  are  made  I1/-  in.  square.  The  seat-frame 
is  y  in.  thick,  and  of  sufficient  width  to  be  screwed  to  the  cross  pieces  of 
the  body.  The  seat  bottom  forms  a  lid,  and  is  made  of  two  pieces,  y 
in.  thick.  Two  slats  run  crosswise,  and  the  boards  are  fastened  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  leave  an  open  joint  between  the  two  boards.  The  sticks 
are  either  turned  or  made  in  a  V-shape,  the  latter  being  adopted  for  our 
drawing. 

The  painting  should  be  executed  with  the  greatest  painstaking,  and  in 
the  case  of  a  first-class  job,  the  inside  should  be  painted  with  nearly  the 
same  care  as  the  outside. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  on  top,  22  in.;  ditto  bottom,  21  in.; 
ditto  seat  on  top,  31^  in.;  ditto  bottom,  25^  in.  Height  of  wheels, 
front,  3  ft.  8  in.;  and  hind,  3  ft.  10  in.,  without  the  tire.  Depth  of  rims, 
j-f  in.  Size  of  spokes,  in.  Number  of  spokes,  14.  Stagger  of  spokes, 
tbt  in.  Hubs,  3^  in.  diameter.  Front  bands,  in.;  and  back,  2|^  in. 
diameter.  Length  of  front  bands,  in.  Length  of  hubs,  6  in.  Tire, 
y  X  3V  in-»  round  edge  steel. 

The  front  body-spring  is  25^  in.,  from  out  to  out,  with  2  in.  arch  over 
all.  Width  of  steel,  in.  Number  of  plates,  two,  namely:  first  No. 
3,  and  the  other  No.  4  steel.  The  hind  spring  is  of  the  same  length  as  the 
front  spring,  with  2j^  in.  arch  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  in.  Number 
of  plates,  three,  namely  :  the  first  No.  3,  and  the  other  two  No.  4  steel. 
Axles,  y  in.,  steel.  Track,  4  ft.  2  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  body,  black.  Running-gear,  light  yellow, 
striped  with  two  fine  lines  of  black.  Trimming,  light  English  corduroy. 
The  top  of  the  cushion  is  made  up  in  the  biscuit  pattern.  The  color  of 
the  carpet  should  match  that  of  the  trimming.  Mountings,  brass. 


DOS-A-DOS  CART. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  9.) 

Carts  with  seats  placed  back  to  back,  notwithstanding  the  prediction 
of  some  builders,  are  steadily  gaining  in  favor,  and  several  factories 
make  their  manufacture  a  specialty.  Numerous  improved  springs  and 
contrivances  for  reducing  the  so-called  “horse  motion  ”  to  a  minimum, 
have  been  introduced,  and  in  several  instances  with  successful  results. 


Proper  balancing  is  unquestionably  a  most  important  consideration  in 
all  carts.  We  have  seen  Village  Carts,  speeding  along  on  an  even  road, 
wherein  the  jolting  motion  was  painful  to  behold,  and  riding  must  have 
been  anything  but  pleasant ;  while  other  carts  of  the  same  pattern, 
though  perhaps  by  other  makers,  exhibited  none  of  the  same  jolting 
motion.  In  our  judgment,  one  leading  cause  of  the  jolting  motion  of 
such  carts  must  be  referred  to  improper  placing  of  the  axle.  In  recent 
conversation  with  a  member  of  a  large  Western  firm  making  the  building 
of  carts  a  specialty,  regarding  the  proper  balancing  of  carts,  he 
remarked  that,  in  the  case  of  all  Two-passenger  Carts,  he  was  accustomed 
to  place  the  axle  one  third  back  from  the  front  of  the  seat-frame,  wher¬ 
ever  that  might  be,  and  he  found  this  simple  rule  to  give  satisfactory 
results.  Another,  also  engaged  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  two- 
wheelers,  says  that  he  employs  a  frame  which  is  fastened  on  top  of  the 
running-gear  ;  and  the  body  having  been  screwed  to  this  frame,  the  cart 
is  then  loaded  with  the  number  of  passengers  it  is  intended  to  carry,  and 
the  body  is  then  adjusted  until  the  proper  place  for  the  axle  is  found. 
This  experiment  is  of  course  only  necessary  for  one  cart,  in  case  a  num¬ 
ber  are  made  of  the  same  pattern. 

To  obtain  the  most  favorable  results,  the  seats  or  the  body  should 
preferably  be  made  adjustable,  for  even  if  the  cart  is  properly  balanced 
in  the  shop,  the  different  weights  of  persons  occupying  the  cart  at  differ¬ 
ent  times  will  of  course  cause  a  displacement  of  the  center  of  gravity ; 
and  numerous  devices  have  been  invented  to  thus  adjust  either  the  seat 
or  the  body. 

Our  drawing  shows  an  iron  rail  on  the  sides,  in  place  of  wooden  sides 
for  the  seat,  with  an  upright  in  the  center,  and  swept  at  the  ends.  The 
seat-boards  are  16  in.  deep,  which  will  leave  sufficient  space  to  slide  them 
backward  and  forward  as  emergency  requires.  The  seats  are  even  with 
the  top  of  the  body,  and  rest  on  a  slide  rail.  The  bottom  sill  is  made  of 
one  piece,  and  is  plated  on  the  inside.  Three  uprights  are  framed  to 
the  bottomside.  The  top-rail  is  made  of  sufficient  depth  to  permit  the 
insertion  of  a  rabbet  the  depth  of  the  seat-frame,  and  about  ^  in.  from 
the  outside,  which  will  prevent  the  seat-frame  from  rubbing  against  the 
panel.  The  sides  are  finished  with  imitation  cane-work,  or  slat-work, 
either  being  frequently  used  at  the  present  time. 

The  shafts  work  in  a  pivot  at  the  front.  To  raise  or  lower  the  ends 
of  the  shafts  to  suit  the  size  of  the  horse,  we  have  adopted  the  contrivance 
described  in  the  Smith  Department  of  the  December  Huh,  1883,  by  which 
the  shafts  can  be  adjusted  to  any  desired  height.  The  position  of  the 
shafts  on  our  drawing  is  calculated  for  a  16-hand  horse. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  on  top,  39  in.,  and  at  bottom,  34^  in. 
Height  of  wheels,  4  ft.  5  in.,  without  the  tire.  Depth  of  rims,  in. 
Size  of  spokes,  1 1/2  in.  Number  of  spokes,  14.  Stagger  of  spokes, 
in.  Hubs,  6y£  in.  diameter.  Front  bands,  4^  in.;  and  back,  sH  in- 
diameter.  Length  of  front  bands,  2^  in.  Length  of  hubs,  7^  in.  Tire, 
XH  X  x7s  in.,  round  edge  steel. 

The  springs  are  49  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  4  in.  arch  over  all. 
Width  of  steel,  1 y  in.  Number  of  plates,  five,  namely:  the  first  two 
No.  2,  the  next  two  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel.  Axle,  1^  in.,  Col- 
linge  patent.  Track,  4  ft.  6  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  body,  black  ;  and  the  side  panels  and  tail-gate 
are  finished  with  imitation  cane-work,  as  per  drawing.  Running-gear, 
dark  green,  with  a  broad  stripe  and  two  fine  lines  of  carmine.  Trim¬ 
ming,  dark  green  goatskin.  The  cushion  tops  are  laid  off  in  large  biscuits. 
Carpet,  green,  with  large  figures.  Mountings,  silver. 


ENGLISH-Q DARTER  CART  WITH  CLOSE  TOP. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  10.) 

This  cart  will  make  an  attractive  turn-out  if  fitted  in  proper  style, 
with  lamps  and  wings.  If  preferred,  the  wings  could  be  readily  dis¬ 
pensed  with  on  such  a  cart,  having  a  close  top,  but  as  the  cost  of  these 
wings  is  not  extravagant,  and  the  appearance  of  the  vehicle  is  thereby 
much  enhanced,  we  advise  their  use.  A  top  with  *oll-up  side  curtains 
would  change  this  into  a  desirable  vehicle  for  pleasure  driving. 

The  suspension  of  the  body,  as  illustrated,  is  accomplished  by  the  coil 
springs  manufactured  by  the  Rice  Spring  and  Carriage  Co.,  of  Pittston, 
Pa.,  a  detailed  description  of  which  will  be  found  in  our  advertising  de¬ 
partment. 

The  peculiar  shape  of  the  shafts  shown  is  demanded,  so  as  not  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  ingress  or  egress.  The  shafts  rest  on  a  block,  and  are  clipped 
together  with  the  block  to  the  axle.  A  swept  bent  bar  connects  the 
shafts  at  the  back  ends,  and  they  are  clipped  together  with  a  straight  bar 
at  the  front  of  the  dash.  The  lever  projecting  out  of  the  coil  is  connected 
with  the  shafts,  back  and  front,  by  means  of  an  elongated  shackle.  The 
springs  themselves  are  hidden  from  sight.  An  opening  is  made  into  the 
rocker,  and  the  springs  are  fastened  on  the  inside  of  the  body.  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  these  carts,  with  the  Rice  springs  attached,  have 
recently  built  by  Dann  Bros.  &  Co.,  of  New-Haven,  Conn.,  and  have 
proved  highly  satisfactory. 
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Dimensions. — Width  of  body  on  top,  in  center,  42  in.;  ditto  at  back  on 
top,  38  in.;  ditto  at  the  bottom,  35  in.  Turn-under,  5  in.  Rocker-plate, 
iX  X  ts  in.,  fastened  with  iX  in.  No.  14  screws.  Wheels,  4  ft.,  with¬ 
out  the  tire.  Depth  of  rims,  in.  Size  of  spokes,  iX  in.  Number  of 
spokes,  14.  Stagger  of  spokes,  X  in.  Hubs,  4X  in.  diameter.  Front 
bands,  3X  in.,  and  back,  4  in.  diameter.  Length  of  front  bands,  1 X  in. 
Length  of  hubs,  7  in.  Tire,  iX  X  X  in->  round  edge  steel.  Axle,  iX 
in.  Track,  4  ft.  6  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  body  panels,  dark  green  ;  and  moldings  black, 
edged  with  a  fine  line  of  light  green.  Running-gear,  dark  green,  striped 
with  two  stout  lines  of  black  at  a  distance.  Trimming,  green  morocco 
for  the  back  and  cushion,  and  cloth  of  the  same  color  for  the  side  quar¬ 
ters,  fall  and  head-lining.  The  top  of  the  cushion  is  laid  out  in  large 
biscuits,  while  the  sides  and  back  are  plain,  having  a  roll  around  the 
edge.  A  cloth  raiser,  1  in.  wide,  is  made  around  the  outer  edge  of  the 
fall.  Carpet,  green.  Mountings,  silver. 


LADIES'  PHAETON,  ON  FIVE  SPRINGS. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  n.) 

The  original  vehicle  from  which  this  attractive  design  has  been  repro¬ 
duced,  was  built  by  Mr.  Wm.  D.  Gardner,  of  Philadelphia,  the  sketches 
of  which  were  furnished  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Lee,  foreman  of  Mr.  Gardner’s 
smith-shop.  It  embraces  a  number  of  important  new  features,  especially 
in  its  ironwork,  which  fact  has  led  us  to  prepare  a  working  draft,  which 
will  appear  in  our  next  number. 

The  body  is  tastefully  designed  and  well  proportioned.  It  has  consid¬ 
erable  turn-under  of  the  concavo-convex  shape,  the  arm-rail  and  the 
middle  pillar  forming  a  sharp  corner  at  the  top,  while  the  molding 
is  swept  as  shown,  thus  giving  the  sides  a  better  appearance.  The 
rockers  are  made  of  four  pieces.  The  bottom  cross-bar  at  the  front  end 
of  the  body  is  swept  backward  \]/z  in.,  to  give  the  wheels  sufficient  room 
to  turn.  The  middle  pillar  can  be  made  of  either  one  or  two  pieces,  the 
former  method  being  preferable,  as  it  produces  only  one  short  joint  at 
the  connection  of  the  pillar  with  the  back  bottomside.  The  moldings 
are  all  worked  on.  The  back  bottomside  and  corner-pillar  are  made  of 
one  bent  piece.  The  back  cross-bar,  back  rail,  front  bar  and  back  panel 
are  put  together  at  the  same  time.  The  side  panel  is  then  inserted  in 
the  bent  corner-pillar.  The  middle  pillar  and  front  bottomside  are 
secured  next,  and  the  arm-rail  last.  There  are  different  methods  in  use, 
but  we  consider  it  best  to  let  the  panel  extend  to  the  front  of  the  pillar, 
and  to  the  top  of  the  arm-rail ;  or,  in  other  words,  we  prefer  not  putting 
the  panel  at  those  places  into  the  groove.  This  process  will  simplify  the 
construction.  The  whole  frame-work  can  then  be  put  together  first,  and 
then  the  panel.  The  molding  on  the  arm-rail  and  pillar  is  then  glued  on. 

We  confine  the  following  list  of  dimensions  to  the  body  only,  as  the 
measurements  for  the  running-gear  will  appear  in  detail  in  connection 
with  the  working  draft  to  appear  in  our  next  number. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  in  the  middle,  at  the  top  of  the  arm-rail, 
45  in.;  ditto  at  the  back,  on  top  of  the  arm-rail,  41  in.;  ditto  at  the  back 
cross-bar,  38  in.;  ditto  at  the  extreme  front,  34  in.  Turn-under,  5X  in. 
Rocker-plates,  2  X  ^  in.  steel,  fastened  with  iX  in.  No.  16  screws. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  body  panels,  dark  green ;  and  moldings 
black,  with  a  fine  line  of  carmine.  Running-gear,  carmine,  striped  with 
two  medium  lines  of  black.  Trimming,  green  goatskin,  of  best  quality, 
for  the  back  and  cushions  ;  and  cloth  for  the  quarters  and  head-lining. 
Broad-lace  of  an  elaborate  pattern  may  be  applied  around  the  edges  of 
the  fall  and  arm-rail.  Carpet,  green.  Mountings,  silver. 


FOUR-PASSENGER  C-SWEEP  PHAETON,  WITH 

CANOPY  TOP. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  12.) 

Several  noteworthy  changes  from  current  styles  will  be  observed  on 
this  phaeton.  The  changes  introduced  in  the  outlines  of  the  body  are 
intended  to  give  it  a  lighter  appearance,  without  detracting  from  its  good 
effect. 

Instead  of  the  customary  stick-seat  at  the  rear,  a  panel  is  substituted, 
which  is  made  lower  than  the  ordinary  stick-seat,  and  a  molding  is 
worked  around  the  top  edge.  This  seat,  like  the  usual  stick-seat,  has 
round  corners. 

The  back  corner-pillar  of  the  body  has  the  C-sweep,  terminating  in  a 
scroll  at  the  top  and  bottom.  The  bottom  sill  is  not  straight,  but  is 
swept  upward  1  in.  The  panel  having  a  curve,  as  indicated,  will  cause 
the  rocker  to  form  a  recess.  The  rocker,  if  desired,  can  be  so  made  as 
to  follow  the  sweep  of  the  panel.  This,  however,  would  somewhat  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  foot-room  of  passengers  occupying  the  hind  seat. 

We  have  introduced  on  the  side  panels  an  imitation  of  basket-work, 
which  should  be  painted  in  a  different  color  from  the  body  to  appear 
best.  For  better  ingress  to  the  hind  seat,  a  double  step  is  necessary.  The 


upper  step  is  provided  with  a  shield,  to  protect  the  panel  from  being 
bruised  when  entering.  The  double  step  will  not  be  necessary  if  there  is 
a  split  seat  in  front ;  but,  in  the  latter  case,  the  canopy  top  must  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  If  a  split  seat  and  a  canopy  top  are  both  demanded,  then 
a  double  step,  as  indicated  on  the  drawing,  will  be  found  necessary. 
The  body  can  be  hung  on  either  the  Brewster  or  Timken  spring. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  on  top,  31  in.;  ditto  bottom,  28X  in.; 
ditto  top  of  front  seat,  40  in.;  ditto  bottom,  34  in.;  ditto  hind 
seat  on  top,  40  in.;  ditto  bottom,  34X  in.  Height  of  front  wheels,  41 
in.;  and  hind,  46  in.,  without  tire.  Depth  of  rims,  iX  in.  Size  of 
spokes,  iX  in.  Number  of  spokes,  12  and  14.  Stagger  of  spokes,  in- 
Hubs,  4  in.  diameter.  The  front  bands  are  2X  in.,  and  back,  3X  in. 
diameter.  Length  of  front  bands,  iX  in.  Length  of  hubs,  6X  in.  Tire, 
1  X  is  in.,  round  edge  steel. 

The  length  of  the  front  end-spring  is  33  in.  between  the  outside  of  the 
side-bars,  with  2 X  in.  arch  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  iX  in.  Number  of 
plates,  four,  namely:  the  first  No.  2,  the  next  No.  3,  and  the  last  two 
No.  4  steel.  The  hind  end  spring  is  of  the  same  length  as  the  front  one, 
with  2X  in.  arch  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  iX  in.  Number  of  plates, 
four,  namely  :  the  first  No.  2,  the  next  two  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4 
steel.  The  front  body  spring  is  33  in.  long,  with  3  in.  arch  over  all. 
Width  of  steel,  iX  in.  Number  of  plates,  four,  namely:  the  first  No.  2, 
the  next  two  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel.  The  hind  body  spring  is  of 
the  same  length  as  the  front  spring,  with  3X  in.  arch.  Width  of  steel, 
iX  in.  Number  of  plates,  four,  namely  :  the  first  No.  2,  and  the  others 
No.  3  steel.  Axles,  1  in.  Track,  4  ft.  6  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  body,  black.  Running-gear,  carmine,  striped 
with  two  light  stripes  of  black.  Trimming,  blue  cloth.  Carpet,  blue, 
with  black  figures.  Mountings,  silver. 


MEDIUM-SIZE  BROUGHAM  WITH  NOVEL 
SUSPENSION. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  13.) 

The  variations  possible  in  the  outlines  of  Broughams  have  been  lim¬ 
ited  since  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  angular  lines.  For  several 
years  past  a  desire  has  been  manifested  to  introduce  some  decided 
changes,  and  the  developments  of  last  year  seemed  to  point  toward  the 
revival  of  the  curved  line,  and  the  “  Barker  quarter  ;”  but  experiments 
in  that  direction  met  with  only  partial  success,  and  have  practically 
been  abandoned  for  the  present  by  leading  builders  both  here  and  abroad. 

The  body  represented  in  our  present  Fashion  Plate  is  one  of  the 
standard  styles.  The  lower  part  of  the  back  quarter  is  made  of  one  bent 
piece.  The  upper  section  of  the  back  pillar  is  spliced  to  the  bent  piece. 
The  joint  at  the  back  pillar  is  to  be  placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  be 
covered  by  the  back  panel.  The  side  of  the  front  part  or  the  boot  is 
made  of  five  pieces,  namely  :  the  two  rocker-pieces,  two  short  pillars  or 
uprights,  and  one  short  bar  connecting  the  two  uprights.  In  some  shops 
each  side  of  the  boot  is  made  of  one  piece  only,  being  sawed  out  of  an 
ash  board,  and  being  made  not  thicker  than  1  in.  when  dressed.  This 
process  gives  less  work  to  the  body-maker,  but  requires  a  board  of  con¬ 
siderable  width.  Making  each  side  of  the  boot  of  one  piece  is,  we  are 
informed,  the  general  rule  in  England,  but  apparently  does  not  meet 
with  great  favor  in  this  country.  There  is  no  other  vehicle  so  subject 
as  the  Brougham  to  complaints  on  the  score  of  rattling  or  rumbling. 
Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  this  topic,  but  without  settling  the 
problem  satisfactorily  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  too  much  care  cannot  be 
taken  in  fitting  the  glass  frames,  and  the  locks  also  should  be  fitted  with 
the  greatest  accuracy,  especially  the  catch-bolt.  Neglect  in  properly 
fitting  this  bolt  has  caused  frequent  and  serious  annoyance  ;  and,  in  more 
than  one  case,  has  been  the  sole  cause  of  rattling  complained  of.  Lock- 
makers  should  therefore  give  this  part  of  the  lock  special  attention. 

The  most  striking  novelty  of  the  design  shown  in  our  Fashion  Plate 
consists  in  the  suspension  of  the  body  on  a  new  system  of  springs, 
resembling  in  their  outline  those  of  C-springs,  or  double  C-springs.  Mr. 
Chauncey  M.  Murch,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  is  the  inventor  and  patentee  of 
this  new  combination.  We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  personally 
examine  its  riding  qualities,  but  Mr.  Murch  claims  that  the  springs  are 
not  only  simple  in  construction,  and  comparatively  inexpensive,  but  also 
peculiarly  easy  in  motion,  securing  the  draught  directly  from  the  axle, 
the  front  end  of  the  springs  being  attached  to  the  splinter-bar  by  a 
shackle.  For  a  full  description  of  the  springs  themselves,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  our  advertising  columns,  where  the  body  is  shown  attached  to 
the  top  of  the  front  by  four  iron  stays.  This,  however,  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  as  is  illustrated  by  our  Fashion  Plate,  where  the  novel 
Brougham  gear  is  applied.  In  place  of  the  hind  body-loops,  springs  are 
substituted,  connected  to  the  combination  spring  by  an  elongated  shackle. 
The  front  end  of  the  hind  spring  is  attached  to  the  rocker  by  a  shackle, 
similar  to  that  on  the  front  gear. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  at  hinge-pillar,  48X  in.;  ditto  at  lock- 
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pillar,  44  in.;  ditto  back,  41^  in.;  and  at  dash,  34 Yz  in.  Turn-under, 
^Yt  in.  Rocker-plates,  i]/2  X  Yz  in.,  fastened  with  iY  in.  No.  18 
screws.  Height  of  wheels,  2  ft.  11  in.  front,  and  3  ft.  6  in.,  hind,  with¬ 
out  the  tire.  Depth  of  rims,  iY  in-  Size  of  spokes,  iY  in.  Number  of 
spokes,  10  and  12.  Stagger  of  spokes,  Y  in.  Hubs:  front,  sY  in.; 
and  hind,  6  in.  diameter.  Front  bands  for  front  hubs,  4 Y  in.;  and 
back,  5  in.  diameter.  Front  bands  for  hind  hubs,  4^  in.;  and  back,  $Y 
in.  diameter.  Length  of  front  bands,  2  in.  Length  of  hubs,  jY  in- 
Track,  3  ft.  10  in.  front,  and  4  ft.  8  in.  hind,  from  out  to  out.  Not  being 
in  possession  of  a  scale  for  the  different  sizes  of  these  springs,  we  omit 
those  dimensions. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  lower  quarters,  back  and  door  panels,  dark 
blue ;  and  upper  quarters,  back,  boot-panels  and  moldings,  black. 
Gearing,  the  same  color  as  the  body,  with  a  broad  stripe  of  black,  and 
two  lines  of  light  blue  at  a  distance.  Trimming,  blue  cloth  throughout. 
Use  large  diamonds  for  the  cushion  top  and  lower  back ;  and  a  plain  roll 
to  border  the  top  of  the  back.  The  side  quarters  are  tufted,  and  made 
of  one  squab  showing  three  rolls  of  tufts.  Use  plain  trimming  for  the 
doors,  edged  with  broad  and  pasting-laces.  Such  Broughams  are  usually 
provided  with  a  gong,  card-case,  and  receptacles  for  comb,  brushes,  etc. 
Carpet,  plain.  Mountings,  silver. 

SIX-PASSENGER  ROCKAWAY  WITH  CURTAIN 

QUARTERS. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  14.) 

Six-passenger  Curtain  Rockaways,  although  at  present  not  in  such 
active  demand  as  formerly,  are  still  sought  for  by  many  customers,  es¬ 
pecially  at  the  South,  and  they  certainly  form  very  convenient  family 
turnouts  for  the  summer  season.  Curtains  are  sometimes  quilted  on  the 
inside,  and  the  vehicle  can  then  be  used  in  winter.  But  this  is  done  only 
at  the  special  request  of  the  customer. 

The  accompanying  cut  represents  a  rockaway  of  the  lighter  class, 
although  affording  comfortable  seat-room.  «  The  back  quarter  of  the  body 
is  made  in  the  usual  manner,  with  a  thin  panel  put  in  the  groove  all 
around  ;  and  solid  sides  may  be  utilized  on  the  front  quarter  and  driver’s- 
seat.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  bottom  molding  of  the  front  panel  does 
not  connect  with  the  coup6-pillar,  but  follows  in  a  straight  line  the  shape 
of  the  wheel-house,  intersecting  with  the  coupe-pillar  at  the  bottom. 

We  would  recommend  finishing  the  front  part  in  the  following  manner  : 
The  heavy  molding  on  a  line  with  the  arm-rail  is  to  set  in  from  the 
coupe-pillar  Y  in.,  and  from  there  the  sides  are  worked  down  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  coupe-pillar  in  such  a  manner  as  to  set  in  about  1  in.  from  the 
outside.  To  accomplish  this,  a  piece  of  thick  whitewood,  say  lY  in. 
thick,  is  glued  to  the  outside  of  the  front  rockers.  This  piece  is  provided 
with  a  short  tenon  at  the  end  facing  the  coupfe-pillar,  to  give  a  better  hold. 
This  piece,  after  becoming  dry,  is  then  worked  off  to  the  desired  shape. 

The  front  can  be  made  stationary,  or  sometimes  of  two  halves.  The 
front  is  made  in  two  halves,  the  lower  half  being  removable,  as  well  as 
the  top  half  ;  and  in  this  use  a  narrow  back-rail,  similar  to  those  used  on 
phaetons.  The  back  has  a  drop-light,  which  is  about  14  X  21  in. 

The  timber  entering  into  the  construction  of  such  a  body  should  be 
made  as  light  as  possible.  The  rockers  are  \  Y  in-  thick,  and  wide  enough 
to  admit  a  2 Yz  in.  rocker-plate.  The  front  springs  are  clipped  under  the 
axle,  to  gain  room  for  the  carriage-part. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  at  the  hinge-pillar,  49  in. ;  ditto  at  lock- 
pillar,  47  in.;  ditto  at  back,  41  in.,  ditto  at  dash,  32  in.  Turn-under,  2>Y 
in.  Rocker-plates,  2 Yz  X  Y  in.,  fastened  with  iY  in.  No.  16  screws. 
Height  of  front  wheels,  3  ft.  2  in.;  and  hind,  3  ft.  10  in.,  without  the  tire. 
Depth  of  rims,  1^4  in.  Size  of  spokes,  in.  Number  of  spokes,  12  and  14. 
Stagger  of  spokes,  Y  in-  The  front  hubs  are  5  in. ;  and  hind,  sY  in-  diame¬ 
ter.  Front  bands  for  front  hubs,  3^  in. ;  and  back,  4^  in.  diameter.  Front 
bands  for  hind  hubs,  2>Y  in  <  and  t>ack>  4 Y  in-  diameter.  Length  of 
front  bands,  2  in.  Length  of  hubs,  7  in.  Tire,  iY  X  A  in- 

The  front  springs  are  elliptic,  38  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  10  in. 
opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  iY  in.  Number  of  plates,  four, 
namely  :  the  first  No.  2,  and  the  next  three  No.  3  steel.  Holes  apart  on 
the  top  half,  3^  in.  Size  of  holes,  x5^  in.  The  hind  springs  are  platform. 
The  side-springs  are  41  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  10  in.  opening 
over  all.  Width  of  steel,  iY  in.  Number  of  plates,  four,  namely  :  the 
first  No.  2,  the  next  two  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel.  Holes  apart  on 
the  top  half,  2>Y  in.  Size  of  holes,  xBff  in.  The  cross-spring  is  38^  in. 
long,  from  center  to  center,  with  4^  in.  arch.  Width  of  steel,  iY  in. 
Number  of  plates,  four,  namely:  the  first  No.  2,  and  the  others  No.  3 
steel.  Axles,  1^  in.,  Collinge  patent.  Track,  4  ft.  8  in.,  from  out  to 
out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  panels,  with  the  exception  of  the  upper  back 
panel,  dark  green.  Moldings,  black.  Running-gear,  a  shade  lighter 
than  the  body,  striped  with  a  heavy  stripe  of  black,  and  two  fine  lines  of 
light  green  at  a  distance.  Trimming,  green  morocco  for  the  backs  and 


cushions,  and  green  cloth  for  the  upper  back,  quarters,  doors,  falls  and 
head-lining.  The  biscuit  pattern  may  be  used  for  the  backs  and  cushions. 
A  raiser,  1  in.  wide,  is  intended  to  go  around  the  outer  edge  of  the  fall, 
and  is  made  of  the  same  material  as  the  fall.  Carpet,  green,  with  black 
figures.  Mountings,  silver. 


NEW- YORE  BUSINESS  CART. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  15.) 

This  attractive  design  has  been  reproduced,  by  permission,  from  a 
vehicle  recently  constructed  by  Mr.  Chas.  P.  Ketterer,  the  celebrated 
wagon-maker  of  this  city,  to  the  order  of  the  Adams  Express  Co.,  for  the 
special  use  of  their  superintendent  in  his  rounds  of  inspection.  The 
design,  as  will  be  seen,  is  quite  new,  and  admirably  adapted  to  its  pur¬ 
pose,  doing  great  credit  to  its  originator. 

The  frame-work  of  the  body  is  light,  and  made  of  the  best  material. 
The  panels  are  glued  over  the  frame-work,  and  the  moldings  are  glued 
and  nailed  to  the  panels.  The  moldings  are  chamfered,  and  the  inter¬ 
sections  of  the  vertical  and  horizontal  moldings  are  finished  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  usual  on  express  wagons.  The  rocker  for  the  toe-board 
is  framed  into  the  bottom  sill,  and  plated  on  the  inside.  The  seat  is  like 
that  of  a  buggy,  and  is  made  to  slide  on  the  top  rail,  in  order  to  give  it 
the  proper  balance.  A  cricket  is  introduced,  to  be  used  in  case  the  seat 
is  shifted  back  too  far  from  the  toe-board  to  give  the  feet  proper  hold. 

The  body  is  hung  on  platform  springs,  these  being  considered  best 
adapted  to  withstand  the  rough  usage  to  which  such  a  cart  is  liable  to  be 
subjected.  The  shafts  are  held  in  position  by  two  iron  stays,  clipped  on 
top  of  the  side-springs,  and  by  two  bars  which  connect  the  shafts,  one  at 
the  back  end  and  the  other  where  the  whiffletree  is  placed.  Strong  iron 
plates  are  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  shafts,  forming  an  angle  at  the 
bars  long  enough  to  take  three  bolts.  The  step-shank  is  welded  solid  to 
the  plate.  The  holes  on  the  top  or  step-plate  are  drilled  so  that  the  same 
bolt  will  take  both  plates. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  on  top,  30  in.;  and  at  bottom,  25  in. 
Width  of  seat  on  top,  36^  in.;  and  at  bottom,  31  in.  Height  of  wheels, 
4  ft.,  without  the  tire.  Depth  of  rims,  \Y  in.  Size  of  spokes,  iY  in. 
Hubs,  <\Y  X  7  in.  The  wheels  are  of  the  “Star”  patent.  Tire,  iY  X 
x5^  in.,  round  edge  steel. 

The  springs  are  platform.  The  side-springs  are  46  in.  long,  from  out 
to  out,  with  5  in.  arch  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  iY  in-  Number  of 
plates,  three,  namely:  the  first  No.  2,  and  the  other  two  No.  3  steel. 
The  cross-springs  are  32^  in.,  from  center  to  center,  with  4  in.  arch  over 
all.  Width  of  steel,  iY  in.  Number  of  plates,  four,  namely:  the  first 
No.  2,  the  next  two  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel.  Axle,  iY  in-  Track, 
4  ft.  8  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  body-panels,  dark  green,  and  moldings 
black.  Running-gear,  carmine,  with  two  medium  stripes  of  black.  Trim¬ 
ming,  for  cushion,  fall  and  lazy-back,  green  morocco.  Carpet,  plain 
green.  Mountings,  silver. 


GENERAL  UTILITY  WAGON. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  16.) 

The  accompanying  drawing  represents  a  style  of  wagon  built  at  pres¬ 
ent  in  large  numbers  in  the  West,  which  can  be  utilized  both  for  passen¬ 
gers  and  light  freight. 

It  is  provided  with  a  movable  baggage  rack,  for  the  accommodation 
of  trunks  and  other  parcels.  If  intended  mainly  for  business  purposes, 
this  rack  is  made  of  two  bars  of  iron,  terminating  in  a  hook  toward  the 
body.  A  plate  is  bolted  to  the  bottom  of  the  body,  and  provided  with 
an  eye  for  the  reception  of  the  hook.  Five  wooden  slats  are  fast¬ 
ened  across  the  two  irons.  A  plate,  having  a  hook,  is  fastened  to 
the  pillar  at  a  place  indicated  on  the  drawing.  A  strong  leather  strap 
holds  the  back  end  of  the  rack  in  position.  The  body  is  also  provided 
with  a  tail-gate,  hinged  to  the  bottom  bar,  and  held  in  position  on  top  by 
two  spring  hooks. 

The  seats  resemble  in  appearance  the  so-called  “  Concord  seat.”  They 
can  be  made  either  with  solid  sides,  and  the  moldings  nailed  on,  or  of 
frame-work,  with  panels  fastened  from  the  inside.  The  latter  method  is 
the  more  expensive.  The  top  is  made  of  numerous  narrow  strips,  and 
the  uprights  or  pillars  are  made  of  one  bent  piece. 

The  suspension  consists  of  four  springs,  namely ;  two  elliptics,  one  at 
each  end  of  the  body,  and  two  side-springs.  The  latter  are  fastened 
to  the  axle-beds  and  head-block  (or  bolsters),  and  are  supplied  with  an 
elongated  shackle. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  over  all,  42  in.  Height  of  wheels  :  front, 
3  ft.  10  in.;  and  hind,  4  ft.  3  in.,  without  the  tire.  Depth  of  rims,  1 Y 
in.  Size  of  spokes,  iY  in.  Number  of  spokes,  16.  Stagger  of  spokes, 
Y  in.  Hubs,  sY  in-  diameter.  Front  bands,  \Y  in.,  and  back,  5  in. 
diameter.  Length  of  front  bands,  2  in.  Length  of  hubs,  iY  in. '  Tire, 
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I/4  X  in.,  front;  and  1%  X  t*  i°->  hind.  Sarven  patent  wheels  are 
used  to  a  great  extent  for  this  class  of  wagons. 

Front  spring,  elliptic,  36  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  &)4  in.  open¬ 
ing  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  1)4  in.  Number  of  plates,  three, 
namely :  the  first  No.  2,  and  the  others  No.  4  steel.  Holes  apart,  3 yz 
in.  Size  of  holes,  xBff  in.  Hind  spring,  elliptic,  36  in.  long,  from  out  to 
out,  with  8  in.  opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  1%  in.  Number  of 
plates,  four,  namely:  the  first  two  No.  2,  the  second  No.  3,  and  the 
other  No.  4  steel.  Holes  apart,  3^  in.  Size  of  holes,  XBX  in.  Side- 
springs,  6oj£  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  9  in.  arch  over  all.  Width 
of  steel,  2  in.  Number  of  plates,  six,  namely  :  the  first  plate  No.  2, 
and  the  others  No.  3  steel.  Holes  apart,  7  in.,  from  center  to  center. 
Size  of  holes,  y%  in.  Axles,  1 in.,  half  patent,  with  loose  collar  for 
sand  bands.  Track,  3  ft.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  body  and  running-gear,  either  in  natural  wood 
color,  with  iron-work  black ;  or  body  panels  green,  and  frame-work 
black,  striped  with  fine  lines  of  canary  color,  and  running-gear  canary 
color,  with  a  heavy  stripe  and  two  fine  lines  of  black  at  a  distance.  Trim¬ 
ming  for  cushion  and  backs,  black  enameled  leather.  Mountings,  silver. 


BUCKBOARD  WAGON. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  17,  on  this  page.) 

The  manufacture  of  Buckboard  Wagons  has  attained  large  proportions, 
and  numerous  inventions  of  new  and  improved  modes  of  suspending  the 


j  finest  grade  of  cast-steel,  which  make  it  the  longest  buggy  spring  in 
I  the  market,  and  all  carriage  mechanics  know  that  a  long  spring  insures 
easier  motion  than  a  short  one.  A  further  advantage  is  that  the  springs 
proper  are  under  the  body  and  out  of  sight,  the  arms  from  the  springs 
to  the  side-bar  being  alone  exposed. 

The  construction  of  the  body  is  simple,  and  does  not  differ  materially 
from  that  of  ordinary  buckboards.  The  seat  is  constructed  like  a  buggy 
seat,  and  rests  on  iron  stays,  as  per  drawing. 

Dimensions. — The  width  of  the  bottom  board  is  24  in.  Width  of  seat 
I  at  bottom,  27  in.,  and  ditto  on  top,  33  in.  Height  of  front  wheels,  3  ft. 

|  8  in.;  and  hind,  4  ft.  Depth  of  rims,  x]/%  in.  Size  of  spokes,  xl/%  in. 

Number  of  spokes,  14.  Stagger  of  spokes,  xBff  in.  Hubs,  3 in.  diam- 
S  eter.  Front  bands,  2%  in.;  and  back,  2^  in.  diameter.  Length  of 
I  front  bands,  in.  Length  of  hubs,  6)4  in.  Tire,  X  Y%  in.,  round 
edge  steel.  Axles,  )4  in.  Track,  4  ft.  8  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  body,  black.  Running-gear,  dark  green, 
striped  with  two  fine  lines  of  light  green.  Trimming,  green  leather  for 
J  the  back  and  cushions.  Mountings,  silver. 

_ : _ — . 

NEW- HA  YEN  BODY-MAKERS  TO  THE  TRADE. 

Among  those  making  a  specialty  of  carriages  “  in  the  white,”  Messrs.  Holcomb 
'  Bros.  &  Co.,  on  River-st.,  control  the  largest  business.  They  build  bodies  of  all 
descriptions,  and  also  furnish  carriage-parts  as  well,  if  desired.  Numerous 
body-makers  are  employed,  who  keep  our  friend  the  foreman,  Mr.  G.  W.  Bron- 
|  son,  constantly  busy.  This  firm  have  recently  added  wheel-making  as  a  new 


Plate  No.  17. 


BUCKBOARD  WAGON, — Scale,  one-half  inch. 


(See  description  on  this  page.) 


body  on  the  running-gear,  specially  adapted  to  this  style,  are  now  in  the 
market.  The  vehicle  represented  in  the  accompanying  design  is  hung  on 
a  coil  spring,  manufactured  by  the  Magner  &  Thomas  Spring  Co.,  of 
Wellsville,  N.  Y.,  who  have  furnished  us  with- the  following  description 
of  its  characteristic  features  : 

Each  spring  consists  of  two  separate  bars  of  steel,  made  up  in  spiral  shape. 
These  two  spirals  are  placed  edge  to  edge,  and  firmly  clipped  together 
in  the  center  of  the  long  curved  arm.  The  long  curved  arm  of  the  spring 
terminates  in  an  eye,  which  is  bushed  with  brass  to  prevent  noise  when 
bolted  to  the  side-bar  shackles.  The  two  short  arms  are  bolted  at  the 
ends  to  the  cross-bars  of  the  body,  and  still  further  secured  by  clips,  2)4 
in.  from  the  bolts  in  the  ends  of  the  spring.  The  cross-bars  of  the  body, 
at  the  point  where  these  springs  are  attached,  should  be  from  3  to  4  in. 
wide,  and  *])4  in.  apart,  from  center  to  center.  For  a  further  and  fuller 
explanation  of  the  foregoing,  see  our  advertising  department. 

In  using  these  springs  on  Buckboard,  Sewing-machine,  Delivery  and 
Platform  Wagons,  where  side-bars  are  dispensed  with,  they  are 
attached  to  the  cross-bars  of  the  body  as  on  side-bar  vehicles,  but  the 
long  arm  is  hung  in  a  loose  shackle,  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  Buckboard  with  half  springs. 

The  principle  on  which  this  coil  spring  works  is  very  simple.  All 
carriage-makers  are  aware  that  a  spring  of  an  elliptic  shape  becomes 
stronger  the  nearer  the  elliptic  approaches  in  form  to  a  complete  circle  ; 
but,  of  course,  as  the  load  placed  on  the  spring  is  increased,  the  spring 
gradually  loses  the  circular  form,  becomes  elongated,  and  correspond¬ 
ingly  weakened.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  coil  spring,  for,  if  a 
heavy  load  is  put  on  it,  the  coils  are  wound  up  like  a  watch- 
spring,  and  instead  of  weakening  under  the  pressure,  the  coils,  in  closing, 
continue  to  grow  firmer  and  stronger,  and  yet  have  the  same  softness  of 
motion.  They  will  therefore  carry  a  varying  load  of  one,  two  or  three 
persons  with  equal  ease.  There  is  also  no  side  rock  or  end  pitch,  and 
no  rattle,  because  there  are  only  four  joints  in  the  gear,  and  these  have 
milled  bolts  and  brass  bushings.  Each  spring  comprises  23  feet  of  the 


feature  of  their  business.  Their  present  engine  is  deemed  too  small  for  their  in¬ 
creasing  business,  and  a  new  one,  of  about  140-horse-power  will  be  substituted 
during  the  coming  summer. 

Mr.  Wm.  Johnston,  of  71  Hamilton-st.,  although  not  occupying  as  large  a 
ground  area  as  Messrs.  Holcomb  Bros.,  finds  room  enough  to  employ  from  12  to 
14  body-makers,  and  all  the  benches  are  occupied  when  business  is  booming. 
The  depression  last  year  naturally  affected  all  body-makers  to  the  trade  as  well 
as  the  carriage  manufacturers,  but  hopes  are  entertained  for  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment  this  spring.  Mr.  Johnston  has  recently  built  many  bodies  for  firms  in 
New-York  City,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  those  ordering. 

Messrs.  Dann  Bros.  &  Co.,  80  Franklin-st.,  both  build  bodies  and  furnish  the 
trade  with  all  kinds  of  bent  wood,  and  in  the  latter  branch  they  do  an  extensive 
and  profitable  business.  The  bodies  are  mostly  of  the  lighter  grades.  The 
buggy  bodies  built  here  are  supplied  with  bent  corner  seats,  made  of  three  pieces, 
and  put  together  at  the  corners  by  dovetails  pressed  together  by  steam  power. 
This  method  makes  a  specially  strong  seat.  The  process,  we  believe,  is  patented. 

Messrs.  W.  G.  Shepard  &  Co.,  80  Water-st.,  make  a  specialty  of  bent  wood  of 
large  dimensions,  such  as  bent  bottomsides  for  Victorias,  ogee  pillars,  corners 
for  Landaus,  shafts  of  all  descriptions,  etc.,  and  have  a  well-earned  reputation 
for  skill.  Three  sons  are  associated  with  their  father  in  the  business,  and  all  are 
inspired  with  ambition  to  bring  wood-bending  to  the  highest  possible  standard. 

A.  K. 


CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  HUB’S  NEW  LIBRARY. 


"Annual  Reports  of  the  C.  B.  N.  AT — We  are  indebted  to  the 
Carriage  Builders’  National  Association  for  a  bound  volume  con¬ 
taining  the  first  ten  annual  reports  of  the  Association,  1872  to 
1882,  inclusive,  which  we  esteem  an  especially  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  to  The  Hub's  new  library.  Full  files  of  these  official  reports 
are  now  extremely  rare,  and  their  letter-press  and  illustrations  are 
of  such  a  character  as  to  give  them  permanent  historical  value 
to  all  interested  in  the  rise  and  progress  of  carriage  manufacture 
in  this  country. 
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WORKING  DRAFT  OF  SPIDER  PHAETON.— Scale,  one  inch  to  the  foot. 
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BODY-SHOP. 


“ The  carpenter  dresses  his 
plank;  the  tongue  of  his  fore- 
plane  whistles  its  wild  ascend¬ 
ing  lisp." — Walt.  Whitman. 


WORKING  DRAFT  OF  SPIDER  PHAETON. 

(See  Engraving  on  opposite  page.) 

To  properly  build  the  body  of  a  Spider  Phaeton  of  the  design  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  accompanying  draft,  it  is  imperative  for  the  body-maker  to 
be  familiar  with  the  rules  for  dressing  and  laying  off  the  different  pieces 
entering  into  its  construction  ;  but  we  will  endeavor  in  the  following 
description  to  explain  the  leading  essentials. 

QUALITY  AND  DIMENSIONS  OF  TIMBER. 

Tough  white-ash  should  be  used  for  the  bottomsides,  as  these  have  to 
bear  great  strain.  The  corner-pillars  are  made  of  best  white-ash  ;  and 
for  the  arm-rails,  middle  pillars,  and  all  other  parts  constituting  the 
framework  of  the  body,  use  body  ash.  Use  3  in.  ash  for  the  bottom- 
sides  ;  3  in.  ash  for  the  middle  pillars  ;  4  in.  ash  for  the  hind  corners  or 
ogee  pillars  ;  2}i  in.  ash  for  the  arm-rails  ;  in.  ash  for  the  seat-frame 
piece,  and  in.  ash  for  the  toe-board  pieces. 

DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  BODY. 

Width  of  body  on  the  middle  pillar,  on  top  of  the  arm-rail,  45  in.; 
ditto  at  the  back,  on  top  of  the  arm-rail,  39  in.;  ditto  at  the  back,  on  the 
bottom,  32  in.;  ditto  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottomside,  in  front,  28^  in. 
Turn-under,  7  in. 

DRESSING  OF  THE  VARIOUS  PIECES. 

When  the  side  elevation  has  been  drawn,  and  the  lines  necessary  for 
dressing  the  different  pieces  have  been  established,  we  can  then  proceed 
with  the  operation  of  dressing. 

Two  patterns  will  have  to  be  made  for  the  hind  corner  and  middle  pil¬ 
lars,  owing  to  their  inclination,  one  to  be  used  to  mark  off  the  side  eleva¬ 
tion,  and  the  other,  or  lengthened  pattern,  to  be  used  for  dressing  the 
pieces. 

After  the  inside  of  the  corner-pillar  has  been  faced,  lay  on  the  pattern 
and  mark  off  the  width.  Also  mark  off  the  end,  top  and  bottom.  Then  take 
the  bevel  of  line  K,  Fig.  4,  and  cross  a  mark  over  from  the  inside  to  the 
outside.  Saw  the  ends  off  by  this  mark,  and  by  another  mark  made  on 
the  inside  top  and  bottom,  parallel  with  ground  line  A,  from  the  intersec¬ 
tion  of  the  cross  mark  with  the  inside  face.  Both  ends  are  sawed  off  by 
these  lines.  Avoid  sawing  too  close  to  the  lines,  but  leave  about  }(  in. 
margin. 

After  the  ends  are  sawed  off,  take  a  square  and  cross  over  the  line  rep¬ 
resenting  the  back  face  of  the  pillar,  at  its  intersection  with  the  end  at 
top  and  bottom.  Lay  the  pattern  on  the  other  side,  and  mark  off.  The 
pillar  is  then  dressed  by  these  two  lines. 

The  pillar  is  framed  parallel  with  the  ground  line  A.  If  the  pillar 
were  to  follow  a  contracted  line,  we  should  then  have  to  cross  over  a  mark 
as  indicated  by  the  contracted  line. 

The  rules  just  mentioned  answer  for  the  middle  pillar  as  well.  The 
bottomsides  and  arm-rails  are  vertical,  and  can  therefore  be  dressed  by 
the  square.  When  dressing  the  arm-rail,  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  lengthening  of  the  same,  which  can  easily  be  obtained  by  comparing 
the  difference  between  the  center  and  the  contracted  lines  of  Figs.  8  and 
9.  A  short  space  at  the  back  end  of  the  arm-rail  is  worked  so  as  to  make 
it  parallel  with  line  A.  The  bevel  is  then  set  by  the  vertical  and 
contracted  lines.  A  mark' is  then  crossed  over  at  the  terminus  of  the 
arm-rail  by  the  bevel  thus  obtained  at  the  back,  for  the  guiding  line  by 
which  to  place  the  pattern. 

LAYING  OFF  THE  BACK  CORNER-PILLAR. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  lay  off  the  back  corner-pillar,  after  having 
established  line  B,  which  is  produced  through  the  width  of  the  body  in 
front,  center  and  back.  The  width  given  in  front  is  28^  in.,  which  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sill.  To  obtain  the  width,  as  indicated  by  line  B  on 
the  drawing,  take  the  space  between  I  and  J  at  the  line  C,  and  place  it  at 
the  intersection  of  lines  E  and  X.  This  will  give  the  third  point  for  line 
B.  The  other  two  points  are  at  the  intersections  of  lines  F  and  N  with  B. 
These  three  points  are  then  connected  by  a  line. 

The  next  requisite  is  to  establish  line  E.  It  will  be  noticed  that,  if  we 
were  to  measure  the  distance  between  the  lines  I  and  J,  on  C,  and  place 
the  same  on  line  H,  from  the  intersection  with  line  B,  toward  line  E,  as 
is  usually  done,  it  would  make  the  body  four  inches  narrower  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  than  the  draft  calls  for,  or  two  inches  for  the  half  width.  This 


would  either  carry  the  springs  too  far  from  the  pump-handle,  if  placed 
the  proper  distance  from  the  axle  ;  or,  if  the  springs  were  brought  the 
right  distance  from  the  pump-handle,  they  would  then  be  too  far  from 
the  axle-collar.  We  therefore  have  to  resort  tc  the  so-called  “  cheat-line,” 
and  the  turn-under  and  side  swell  will  have  to  be  proportioned.  To  do 
this  properly  the  proportional  triangle  requires  to  be  used,  and  we  ex¬ 
plain  below  the  method  usually  adopted. 

Draw  line  O,  from  the  widest  part  of  line  B,  parallel  with  line  A,  of 
any  length.  Draw  line  R  from  the  intersection  of  lines  B  and  N,  at  any 
desired  angle,  until  it  intersects  with  line  O.  From  the  intersection  of 
lines  O  and  R,  draw  line  P,  now  draw  a  horizontal  line  A  from  the  intersec¬ 
tion  of  lines  B  and  H  to  R.  From  that  point  draw  line  S,  parallel  with  line 
P.  Take  the  space  between  lines  I  and  J,  on  line  C,  Fig.  3,  and  carry  that 
space  on  P.  Then  take  the  width  of  the  back,  at  the  line  C,  on  Fig.  4,  and 
place  the  amount  on  S,  and  also  on  H,  near  point  M  from  line  A.  Draw 
line  T  through  the  points  established  on  P  and  S,  until  it  connects  with 
line  R,  point  Y.  Then  take  the  space  again  between  lines  I  and  J,  on  C, 
Fig.  3,  and  place  the  amount  on  F  at  its  intersection  with  B.  Draw  a 
line  from  the  intersection  of  T  and  N,  through  point  M,  to  the  point  ob¬ 
tained  on  F ;  this  is  line  E. 

Three  additional  lines  from  the  corner-pillar  are  necessary,  namely  : 
U,  V  and  W  ;  but  as  the  process  of  obtaining  the  proper  side  sweep  at 
the  place  where  these  lines  intersect  with  the  back  corner-pillar  is  in  all 
three  cases  the  same,  we  will  confine  our  description  to  method  of  ob¬ 
taining  line  Z,  which  is  as  follows  : 

Draw  a  horizontal  line  from  the  intersection  of  line  W,  with  line  B, 
Fig.  2,  to  line  I,  R.  Then  draw  a  vertical  line  to  line  T,  which  is  line  2. 
Then  take  the  space  between  lines  I  and  J,  on  W,  Fig.  3,  and  place  the 
amount  on  line  P.  From  this  point  draw  a  line  to  point  Y,  line  3.  Measure 
the  distance  between  lines  A  and  3,  at  the  intersection  of  lines  2  and  3,  and 
place  the  same  on  line  W.  This  will  give  one  point  for  line  Z.  Take 
the  distance  again  between  lines  I  and  J,  on  line  W,  and  place  it  on  line 
F,  Fig.  2.  This  is  the  second  point.  The  third  point  will  be  found  at 
the  intersection  of  lines  N  and  3.  The  connection  of  these  three  points 
will  establish  line  Z.  The  remaining  points  at  the  lines  U  and  V,  are 
subject  to  the  same  rules,  and  further  description  is  therefore  unneces¬ 
sary.  — 

To  obtain  the  width  of  the  pillar  at  the  front  face,  square  a  line  from 
the  intersection  of  the  horizontal  line  W,  with  the  front  face  to  line  Z, 
Fig.  2.  From  the  intersection  of  these  two  lines  measure  to  the  ground 
line  A,  and  carry  the  width  to  line  W,  on  Fig.  4.  The  distance  from  line 
K  to  this  point  will  be  the  width  of  the  pillar  at  that  place.  This  same 
process  will  answer  to  secure  lines  U  and  V. 

The  method  of  pricking  off  the  front  pillar  B'  is  simple,  the  pillar  not 
being  contracted,  but  running  parallell  with  the  ground  line  A.  It  is  as 
follows  :  Draw  line  C'  from  D'  to  E',  this  being  the  inside  of  the  pillar  B'. 
For  pricking  off,  we  utilize  the  lines  U,  V  and  W,  and  draw  only  one  new 
line,  F',  from  the  top  of  pillar  B’.  Draw  a  vertical  line  from  the  inter¬ 
sections  of  these  lines  with  the  front  and  back  face  to  line  B,  Fig.  2. 
Take  the  distance  at  line  W,  between  lines  I  and  J,  on  Fig.  3,  and  place 
it  on  line  B,  where  the  vertical  line  G'  intersects  with  line  B,  Fig.  2. 
Place  the  same  space  on  B,  Fig.  2,  where  the  vertical  line  H'  intersects 
with  B,  Fig.  2.  Take  the  space  between  line  L  and  perpendicular  line 
on  line  W,  Fig.  3,  and  transfer  the  amount  to  line  C',  Fig.  2,  placing  one 
point  of  the  compass  at  the  intersection  of  lines  G'  and  C',  and  the  other 
toward  B.  The  space  remaining  between  this  last  point  and  the  one 
pricked  off  from  the  outside,  is  the  thickness  of  the  pillar  B'.  The 
other  points  on  pillar  B  are  obtained  by  the  same  process. 

If  the  bottomside  had  been  straight,  it  would  have  been  pricked  off 
from  line  I'  ;  and,  as  the  inside  of  the  bottomside  is  vertical,  we  would 
then  only  have  to  establish  the  outside  sweep  for  the  top  face  of  the  bot¬ 
tomside,  which  can  be  easily  done  by  the  process  described  in  connection 
with  pricking  off  the  hind  corner-pillar  ;  but  as  the  bottomside  is  swept, 
we  will  have  to  prick  it  off.  A  simple  method  to  do  this  is  as  follows  : 

Transfer  the  highest  point  of  the  bottomside  between  lines  D'  and  H, 
over  to  the  standing-pillar,  Fig.  3,  on  line  J.  From  this  point  draw  a 
vertical  line  to  C.  Then  divide  the  distance  between  lines  H  and  D'  in 
equal  parts.  Draw  these  lines  to  the  bottomside  at  Fig.  2.  Then  take 
the  space  between  line  C,  Fig.  1,  and  the  bottomside,  either  top  or  bot¬ 
tom,  at  the  intersection  of  any  of  these  lines,  and  carry  the  space  over 
to  line  J,  Fig.  3.  The  space  between  lines  J  and  J'  at  this  point  is  then 
transferred  over  to  the  corresponding  line  on  E,  Fig.  2.  The  distance 
between  line  E'  and  the  point  thus  obtained  is  the  thickness  of  the  bot¬ 
tomside  at  that  place. 

From  line  D'  we  would  prefer  to  prick  off  toward  the  front  sweep  of  the 
bottomside  in  the  regular  way,  or,  if  preferred,  the  method  just  described 
is  equally  available  the  whole  length.  The  line  J'  is  then  only  extended  to 
the  highest  point  of  the  toe-board. 

For  a  better  illustration  of  the  foregoing,  we  have  introduced  two  sep- 
erate  cuts  of  the  bottomside,  Fig.  6  showing  the  top  face,  and  Fig.  7  the 
bottom  face. 
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To  lay  off  and  prick  off  the  arm-rail,  draw  two  horizontal  lines,  K'  and 
L’,  from  the  intersection  of  the  top  and  bottom  face  of  the  arm-rail  with 
the  hind  corner-pillar.  Then  draw  vertical  lines  from  the  four  points 
where  the  arm-rail  intersects  with  the  corner-pillar  to  the  cant.  Also 
draw  additional  vertical  lines  between  the  two  ends  of  the  arm-rail,  as 
illustrated  on  the  draft.  Then  draw  horizontal  lines  from  the  intersec¬ 
tion  of  all  the  vertical  lines  with  the  arm-rail  on  either  top  or  bottom 
face,  to  the  standing-pillar,  Fig.  3.  Take  the  space  between  the  lines  I 
and  J,  on  Fig.  3,  and  place  the  space  thus  obtained,  if  it  is  from  the  top 
face  of  the  arm-rail  from  line  B,  toward  ground  line  A  ;  but  if  from  the 
bottom  face  of  the  arm-rail,  then  prick  off  the  space  from  the  line  next 
to  line  B,  on  Fig.  2,  as  per  dotted  marks. 

Figs.  8  and  9  represent  the  arm-rail  pricked  off ;  Fig.  8  showing  the 
top  view,  and  Fig.  9  the  bottom  view  of  the  arm-rail. 

The  center  piece  M'  is  dressed  on  the  inside  by  the  bevel  of  line  L,  Fig. 
3,  and  the  outside  is  determined  by  line  N',  Fig.  2.  Line  N'  represents 
the  outside  sweep  of  the  bottom  face.  We  have  omitted  the  top  face  of 
piece  M’  to  avoid  unnecessary  complication  of  lines.  The  sweep  for  the 
top  face  is  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  explained  in  connection  with 
the  proportional  triangle. 

When  the  body  is  framed,  the  different  pieces  may  then  be  lightened 
out  from  the  inside  as  per  dotted  lines.  To  make  the  appearance  of  the 
pillar  B'  more  prominent,  the  bottomside  is  worked  off  gradually  from 
the  corner-pillar  to  the  thickness  of  $4  in.,  as  indicated  by  dotted  lines  on 
Figs.  6  and  7.  If  the  bottom  plate  is  of  sufficient  strength,  the  rocker 
plate  can  be  dispensed  with.  Albert  Kehrl. 


CARRIAGE-PARTS,  WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO 

PLA  TFORM  WORK. 

Lecture  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Shepard,  of  New-Haven. 

(< Continued  from  page  28  in  last  number.) 

[The  following  is  a  continuation  of  our  full  stenographic  report,  expressly 
prepared  for  The  Hub,  of  the  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Shepard,  of  New- 
Haven,  Conn.,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  Feb.  20th,  before  the  Class  in 
Carriage  Drafting  and  Construction  connected  with  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  Technical  Schools,  New-York.] 

IN  WHAT  MONTH  SHOULD  HICKORY  BE  CUT  ? 

Question  by  Mr.  Britton:  I  would  like,  Mr.  Shepard,  to  give  you 
a  conundrum.  Which  is  the  best  month  in  which  to  cut  hickory  ? 

Mr.  Shepard  :  It  does  not  strike  me  as  a  very  new  conundrum. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Britton  :  The  question  is  very  old,  but  the  answers,  I  have 
heard,  do  not  always  quite  agree. 

Mr.  Shepard  :  It  is  a  question  I  have  been  considering  for  many 
years,  and  I  have  watched  and  carefully  studied  the  timber  after  it  has 
been  cut  in  the  different  seasons.  We  have  it  cut  for  ourselves  in 
August,  September,  October,  November,  December,  January  and  Febru¬ 
ary.  As  far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  I  have  been  able  to  see  but 
very  little  difference  in  the  hickory  cut  in  those  months.  I  believe  that 
any  month  after  the  leaves  are  matured,  and  after  the  sap  has  stopped 
running  to  nourish  the  growth  of  the  leaves,  is  a  good  time  to  cut 
hickory.  That  is  my  belief,  and  it  is  based  upon  observation  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Other  than  this,  I  do  not  think  it  makes  very  much  difference 
when  it  is  cut.  The  common  idea  that  hickory  must  be  cut  during 
August  or  September  in  order  to  be  good,  or  to  be  best,  is,  I  think, 
merely  prejudice.  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  facts  to  support  it.  The 
time  preferred  used  to  be  the  full  of  the  moon,  in  February  ;  but  I  imag¬ 
ine  the  moon  has  as  much  to  do  with  it,  one  way  or  the  other,  as  with 
the  growth  of  cucumbers.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Britton  :  I  once  asked  a  farmer  the  same  question,  and  after 
carefully  thinking  it  over,  he  finally  replied,  “February.”  I  asked, 
“Why  in  February?”  “  Well,”  he  says,  “we  farmers  have  less  to  do 
in  that  month.”  [Laughte^.J 

HOW  TO  JUDGE  THE  QUALITY  OF  STANDING  TIMBER. 

A  Voice  :  You  have  spoken,  Mr.  Shepard,  of  good  and  poor  qualities 
of  hickory  growing  side  by  side.  Now,  is  there  any  way  of  judging  of  a 
tree,  as  to  its  quality,  before  .it  is  cut  ? 


Mr.  Shepard  :  I  know  of  no  absolute  way  of  judging  with  certainty. 
Of  course,  we  can  tell  something  by  the  looks  of  the  bark,  by  the  leaves 
and  twigs,  and  by  the  general  appearance  of  the  tree,  whether  it  is  thrifty, 
or  whether  it  is  nearly  dead  ;  and  by  the  thrifty  appearance  of  the  tree 
we  may  judge  somewhat  of  the  character  of  the  timber.  But  the  best 
judgment  may  sometimes  err  even  in  this  respect  ;  and  I  know  I  have 
erred  quite  often.  Indeed,  after  the  tree  has  been  cut,  and  we  can  ex¬ 
amine  the  grain,  we  may  even  then  err  in  our  judgment  in  regard  to  the 
clearness  and  quality  of  timber,  especially  hickory. 

Mr.  Dixon  :  Did  you  ever  hear  it  claimed  that  the  quality  of  the  nuts 
on  a  hickory  tree  might  indicate  the  quality  of  its  timber  ? 

Mr.  Shepard  :  I  have  ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  two  facts  have  any 
relation  one  to  the  other.  It  is  generally  considered  that  the  bitter-nut 
hickory  is  worthless  ;  but  I  have  seen  bitter-nut  timber  as  white  and  as 
strong  as  any  other  variety.  I  do  not  consider  the  quality  of  the  nut  any 
test. 

Mr.  Dixon  :  There  is  a  young  man  working  for  me  who  learned  his 
trade  in  this  State,  and  whose  boss  used  to  make  it  a  point  never  to  buy 
a  tree  which  had  borne  good  nuts.  He  claimed  that  the  timber  was 
always  inclined,  if  the  tree  bore  a  very  fine  quality  of  nuts,  to  prove 
brash.  Mr.  Dunham  is  the  young  man  to  whom  I  refer  ;  and  if  he  is 
present,  he  may  make  the  statement  more  in  detail. 

Mr.  Shepard:  I  recall  one  instance  where  I  used  the  timber  of  a 
hickory  tree  that  grew  in  a  neighbor’s  front  yard.  To  my  certain  knowl¬ 
edge,  when  I  was  a  boy,  it  bore  very  excellent  walnuts  ;  but  afterward 
it  produced  as  good  timber  as  any  I  ever  saw, — coarse-grained,  white 
and  heavy.  In  that  case  I  know,  by  my  juvenile  experience,  that  the 
nuts  were  excellent  ! 

A  Voice  :  That  neighbor  evidently  had  a  daughter. 

Mr.  Shepard:  Yes;  he  had.  [Laughter.] 

WORM-EATEN  TIMBER. 

Mr.  Houghton  :  Do  you  often  see  specimens  of  bark  marked  in  this 
way  ?  [Exhibiting  pieces  of  wood  and  bark  taken  from  the  school  muse¬ 
um,  partially  eaten  by  worms.] 

Mr.  Shepard  :  [Examining  the  specimens.]  Not  often  with  the  reg¬ 
ularity  shown  here.  These  worms  would  seem  to  have  been  trained  in 
your  technical  school  !  They  certainly  have  learned  geometry  !  Those 
present  who  have  not  seen  these  specimens  will  be  amply  repaid  for  ex¬ 
amining  them.  It  is  indeed  wonderful  to  see  with  what  system  these 
little  insects  set  about  to  destroy  this  timber.  They  seem  to  have  pos¬ 
sessed  reasoning  power  as  well  as  instinct.  While  we  often  find  the 
work  of  such  worms  in  the  bark  and  the  wood  of  timber,  it  is  seldom 
that  we  find  it  outlined  with  this  regularity.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever 
saw  it  before  in  such  perfection. 

a  problem  regarding  the  destruction  of  spokes  on  shipboard. 

• 

Mr.  Fitz-Gerald  :  Please  hand  me  one  of  those  spokes,  Mr.  Shep¬ 
ard,  and  I  will  ask  you  a  question.  Not  long  since  some  spokes  were 
sent  to  me  which  had  been  returned  from  Australia.  They  had  lost 
their  strength  at  the  point  where  the  tenons  joined  the  shoulder,  and  so 
much  that  the  spokes  broke  in  the  form  of  a  half  circle,  while  the  tenon 
retained  its  place.  Each  spoke,  at  this  one  point,  had  lost  its  life  entirely, 
and  had  broken  off.  To  what  would  you  attribute  that  ? 

Mr.  Shepard:  [Turning  to  the  scholars.]  I  don’t  know  that  you 
heard  the  question,  scholars.  Mr.  Fitz-Gerald  was  speaking  of  a  spoke 
which  came  back  from  Australia,  with  the  tenon  decayed  at  the  shoulder, 
while  the  tenon  itself  and  body  of  the  spoke  remained  sound.  He  wishes 
to  know  what  I  think  was  the  cause  of  that.  Of  course,  with  problems 
like  this  given  me  to  answer  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  I  may  be 
wrong  in  my  judgment.  I  only  give  my  opinion  as  it  strikes  me  at  the 
time.  Spokes  are  liable  to  work  in  the  hub.  When  they  do,  the  paint 
cracks  at  that  point,  and  consequently  makes  room  for  water.  We  know 
that  heat  and  dampness  will  destroy  hickory  very  rapidly,  and  right  at 
that  point  it  usually  gives  way  first,  and  lets,  the  water  enter.  I  think 
dampness  would  accomplish  the  result  named,  and  at  the  point  named. 

Mr.  Fitz-Gerald  :  But  these  spokes  had  never  been  used  in  a  wheel. 
They  had  never  been  painted  or  varnished. 

Mr.  Shepard  :  Then  I  give  up  the  problem. 

Mr.  Britton  :  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  dampness  in  the  ship  con¬ 
centrated  at  that  point  ?  These  spokes  may  have  been  heated  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  dampness. 

Mr.  Shepard  :  Such  might  have  been  the  case  ;  but  in  this  instance  I 
feel  very  much  like  Robert  Ingersoll,  when,  in  the  course  of  one  of  his 
lectures  he  gave  the  audience  permission  to  ask  questions,  and  an  old 
lady  asked  him  why  the  legs  of  an  iron  pot  always  burned  off  in  the 
middle  ?  When  she  was  a  girl, — and,  indeed,  when  I  was  a  boy, — they 
used  to  have  round-bottom  kettles  with  legs  about  four  inches  long. 
They  would  invariably  burn  in  two  about  the  middle  of  the  leg.  But  this 
question  was  too  much  for  Robert.  [Laughter.]  This  question  of  Mr. 
Fitz-Gerald’s  is  something  like  it,  and  I  will  admit  that  it  is  too  much  for 
me. 


THE  HUB 
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WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  TIMBER  FOR  HUBS? 

A  Voice  :  I  would  like  to  ask,  what  is  the  best  timber  for  hubs,  and 
where  can  it  be  found  ? 

Mr.  Shepard  :  The  universal  opinion  of  all  our  leading  carriage- 
makers  is,  that  elm  is  the  best.  Gum  makes  a  very  good  hub.  but  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  most  carriage-makers  is,  that  it  checks  and  decays  too  quickly  ; 
and  that,  I  think,  is  the  main  reason  why  the  gum  hub  is  not  as  popular 
as  the  elm.  Birch  has  been  used  to  some  extent  in  the  past ;  but  I  don’t 
know  of  any  birch  hubs  being  used  lately.  Birch  splits  easily.  In  elm 
we  have  that  exceeding  toughness  that  is  necessary  in  the  hub,  and  at 
the  same  time  that  exceeding  hardness  ;  and  elm  is  considered  the  best 
timber  of  which  a  hub  can  be  made, — unless  you  wish  to  make  a  very 
large  and  heavy  wheel,  and  then  there  is  nothing  equal  to  white  oak  (in 
my  opinion,  and  I  think  the  opinion  of  every  one)  for  both  hubs  and 
spokes,  and  also  for  rims. 

By  the  way,  the  main  reason  why  white  oak  is  not  the  very  best  for 
carriage-parts  and  coach  beds,  is  because  it  lacks  in  the  element  of  stiff¬ 
ness.  It  is  strong,  and  it  is  hard  ;  but  it  never  seems  to  season  and 
become  stiff.  I  believe,  however,  that  white  oak  is  the  very  best  timber 
which  can  be  put  into  futchels.  In  seasoning,  it  is  true,  it  is  very  liable  to 
check,  and  consequently  it  is  not  practicable  to  use  it  about  a  carriage 
where  there  is  much  surface  to  be  painted  ;  but  the  futchels  are  plated  on 
the  top  and  bottom,  and  they  are  confined  between  iron  plates  which 
furnish  the  required  stiffness.  In  such  a  case  white  oak  is  hard  and 
strong  enough,  and  it  will  resist  decay  better  than  ash  or  hickory.  We 
all  know, — that  is,  those  who  have  been  carriage-makers, — that  the  oxide 
of  iron  or  iron-rust  is  one  of  the  most  destructive  influences  that  can 
come  in  contact  with  timber.  Now  white  oak  will  resist  decay  better 
than  ash  or  hickory. 

A  Voice  :  Is  locust  well  adapted  for  hubs  ? 

Mr.  Shepard  :  I  don’t  know  from  experience,  but  I  should  say  locust 
would  make  a  very  fair  hub.  If  I  could  not  get  elm  or  some  other  tim¬ 
ber  that  I  knew  was  excellent,  I  should  be  willing  to  try  locust,  and  I 
think  it  would  make  a  serviceable  hub.  It  has  hardness,  and  a  good 
degree  of  toughness. 

A  Voice:  Would  not  the  artificially  toughened  wood  you  have  shown 
to-night  have  a  tendency,  when  exposed  to  dampness,  to  lengthen  out  ? 

Mr.  Shepard  :  It  might,  to  a  certain  extent  ;  but  in  a  carriage  pole 
or  shaft  or  hub  it  would  not  lengthen  sufficiently  to  cause  any  trouble. 

A  Voice  :  Wouldn’t  it  also  have  a  tendency  to  spread  and  become 
expanded  ? 

Mr.  Shepard  :  No,  not  at  all.  In  actual  use,  a  carriage  pole  is 
exposed  so  little  to  the  weather  that,  if  the  wood  were  upset  25  percent., 
I  don’t  believe  it  would  lengthen  5  per  cent,  by  reason  of  any  exposure 
it  would  naturally  have. 

A  Voice  :  Where  does  the  best  elm  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Shepard  :  That  I  can  hardly  say.  I  know  you  can  get  good  elm 
almost  anywhere  in  New-England,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  that  you  will 
find  it  equally  good  in  New-Jersey  and  other  States.  I  am  not  so  well 
posted  in  regard  to  elm,  as  I  am  about  hickory  and  ash. 

HARMONY  BETWEEN  THE  CARRIAGE-PART  AND  BODY. 

If  those  present  think  of  no  further  questions  to  ask  in  regard  to  tim¬ 
ber,  I  will  now  turn  to  the  second  part  of  my  subject,  as  you  will  find  it 
written  on  the  blackboard  behind  me,  namely  :  “  Harmony  Between  the 
Carriage-part  and  the  Body.” 

This  is  a  topic  rather  hard  for  me  to  explain,  but  I  can  tell  you  one 
necessary  thing  to  do,  in  order  to  have  harmony  between  the  body  and 
the  carriage-part,  and  that  is,  to  have  the  same  man  who  designs  the 
body,  design  the  carriage-part  also.  This  is  not  always  done.  The 
draftsman  in  many  a  carriage-shop  has  but  little  to  do  with  the  carriage- 
part,  but  leaves  that  to  the  carriage-maker.  The  latter  has  his  own  ideas 
about  the  carriage-part,  and  these  are  often  quite  irrespective  of  what  the 
special  requirements  of  the  particular  body  may  be  ;  but  there  should  be 
harmony  between  the  two.  This  is  an  important  point,  I  believe,  in 
carriage-making  ;  and  one  that  is  seldom  duly  considered.  I  fear  Mr. 
Britton  may  be  after  me  by  and  by,  on  this  subject,  which  pertains 
largely  to  the  question  of  style.  I  will  say  this  much,  however.  If  the 
body  is  light  and  airy,  the  carriage-part  should  also  be  light  and  airy, — 
or,  at  least,  should  appear  so.  Sometimes,  I  would  add,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  a  carriage-part  appear  light,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  equally 
necessary  that  it  should  be  heavy  and  strong.  In  order  to  effect  this 
result  we  must  make  wider  irons,  and  put  on  more  iron  and  less  wood. 

As  far  as  appearances  are  concerned,  it  should  be  a  rule  to  always  have 
the  carriage-part  in  harmony  with  the  body.  I  care  not  how  well  the 
vehicle  is  made, — how  aristocratic  the  carriage-part  may  be,  or  how 
stylish  the  body,  or  how  well  it  may  be  painted,  or  how  elegantly  it  may 
be  trimmed, — if  there  is  lack  of  harmony  between  different  parts,  there 
will  be  no  beauty  in  the  vehicle  as  a  whole.  This  is  one  great  reason 
why  there  are  so  many  shoddy-looking  jobs  to  be  observed.  Asffiar  as 
customers  are  concerned,  they  may  not  be  able  to  tell  what  the  matter  is 


with  the  job,  and  they  may  admit  that  each  part  by  itself  is  excellent  ; 
but,  as  a  whole,  they  do  not  like  it.  The  chances  are  that  it  is  because 
the  wheels,  or  the  carriage-part,  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  body. 
[Turning  to  Mr.  Britton.]  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  may  go  for  me  ! 

Mr.  Britton  :  I  would  like  to  “go  ”  for  you,  but  I  cannot  just  here. 
I  fully  endorse  your  remarks  on  harmony.  Thirty  years  ago,  five  master 
workmen,  each  of  whom  had  been  a  foreman  in  an  important  factory  in 
your  State,  started  a  carriage-shop  in  Bridgeport,  and  it  was  the  univer¬ 
sal  opinion  among  manufacturers  that  they  would  produce  the  best  work 
ever  turned  out  in  the  United  States.  I  was  given  an  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  first  production  of  their  shop.  It  was  what  is  known  as  a 
Calash  Coach.  One  of  the  members  of  the  firm  was  a  body-maker  and 
draftsman,  one  was  a  painter,  one  a  trimmer,  one  a  blacksmith,  and  one 
an  upholsterer.  In  each  separate  branch,  the  carriage  they  built  cer¬ 
tainly  excelled  ;  but,  as  a  whole,  it  was  an  utter  failure, — not  as  regarded 
its  wearing  qualities,  but  as  regarded  its  appearance.  There  had  been  no 
master  mind  to  control  the  whole,  and  hence  there  was  no  harmony 
between  its  different  parts.  Every  man  of  them  had  done  his  level  best, 
but  the  combined  results  of  their  separate  endeavors  was  the  worst  pos¬ 
sible  failure. 

A  Voice:  They  needed  one  skillful  person  in  the  firm  to  boss  the 
whole  job. 

Mr.  Britton  :  That  is  just  what  they  needed. 

Mr.  Shepard  :  Yes,  there  should  always  be  one  master  mind  to  de¬ 
sign  a  vehicle  from  first  to  last  in  detail.  But  what  is  the  present  custom 
in  many  of  our  shops  ?  Each  department  has  its  own  boss,  and  each  boss 
has  full  charge  of  his  respective  department,  and  designs  each  part  to 
suit  himself,  and  according  to  his  own  notions.  How  would  the  same 
method  work  in  other  things?  Take  the  human  frame  for  example.  As 
God  made  it,  it  is  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  perfect  pieces  of  work¬ 
manship  that  man  has  ever  seen.  Now,  suppose  one  master  mind  had 
formed  the  body,  and  another  the  running-part.  The  mind  that  formed 
the  running-part  might  have  had  his  own  notions  about  how  to  construct 
that  portion,  and  his  notions  might  not  have  agreed  with  those  of  the 
other  master  mind.  He  might  have  put  long  legs  on  a  short  body,  or 
short  legs  on  a  long  body,  and  we  should  then,  doubtless,  have  seen  very 
much  the  same  sort  of  job,  so  far  as  harmony  of  appearance  is  concerned, 
as  we  too  often  observe  nowadays  in  a  carriage.  To  have  one  harmoni¬ 
ous  whole,  there  must  be  one  designing  head.  Has  any  one  any  criti¬ 
cism  to  offer  upon  that  ? 

PRACTICAL  VALUE  OF  FREE-HAND  DRAWING. 

Mr.  Britton  :  I  certainly  haven’t.  On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  the 
great  and  crying  need  of  the  carriage  trade  to-day,  in  respect  to  design, 
is  a  knowledge  of  free-hand  drawing  on  the  part  of  those  who  design 
carriages.  In  this  school  we  have  made  some  effort  in  this  direction, 
but  we  have  met  with  opposition.  Some  of  the  boys,  after  a  little  taste 
of  free-hand  drawing,  fail  to  see  any  connection  between  it  and  making 
a  carriage  body.  I  can  remember  the  time  when,  to  my  best  knowledge 
there  was  not  a  draftsman  in  this  country  who  was  able  to  put  a  carriage 
on  the  blackboard  in  free-hand  with  any  success.  There  are  not  many 
to-day.  But  this  is  the  accomplishment  that  insures  harmony.  It  is 
only  when  a  draftsman  can  put  a  carriage  on  the  blackboard  without  the 
aid  of  sweeps,  that  he  can  take  the  whole  in  his  mind  at  one  time.  It  is 
comparatively  easy  to  make  the  drawing  mechanically  correct  after¬ 
wards.  Harmony  of  the  design  as  a  whole  is  only  secured  by  the  use 
of  hand  and  eye  combined,  both  working  in  obedience  to  the  mind. 

( To  be  continued.') 


THE  STREET-CAR. 

To  a  person  not  much  accustomed  to  travel,  there  is  a  mild  excitement 
in  getting  on  board  of  a  street-car  ;  it  is  in  the  nature  of  an  adventure. 
The  roar  of  the  wheels  in  the  iron  track,  the  cheerful  jingling  of  the  bells, 
the  effort  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  driver,  who,  with  one  hand  on 
the  brake  and  the  other  controlling  his  fiery  steeds,  is  always  looking  for 
a  belated  and  hurrying  passenger  up  the  wrong  street ;  the  scant  cour¬ 
tesy  of  the  conductor,  who  watches,  with  his  hand  on  the  bell-pull,  the 
placing  of  your  foot  on  the  step  in  order  to  give  you  the  little  shock 
necessary  to  settle  your  ideas — this  mere  getting  on  board  has  its  pleas¬ 
ing  anxieties  and  surprises.  And  then  there  is  always  the  curiosity  as  to 
your  fellow-passengers,  and  the  advantage  in  studying  character  in  a 
vehicle  where  people  usually  think  it  unnecessary  to  conceal  their  real 
natures.  I  have  noticed  that  the  first-comers  in  a  car  seem  to  think  they 
have  a  sort  of  property  in  it,  and  they  resent  with  a  stare  of  surprise  the 
entrance  of  the  last-comer,  as  if  his  right  to  a  seat  depended  upon  their 
courtesy.  In  no  other  conveyance,  I  think,  does  one  so  perfectly  realize 
how  queer  people  are.  Nowhere  else,  perhaps,  are  ugliness  and  oddity 
and  eccentricity  in  dress  such  an  offense.  And  then  the  passengers, 
ugly  as  they  may  be,  are  so  indifferent  to  your  opinion.  It  is  something 
amazing,  the  conceit  of  ugly  people. — Charles  Dudley  Warner,  in  St. 
Nicholas. 
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AN  ENGLISH  OPINION  ON  DISHING  WHEELS. 


[The  subject  of  dishing-  wheels  is  an  ever-live  one,  and  we  quote  the  following 
intelligent  description  of  the  principles  involved,  from  a  long  serial  by  Mr.  W. 
T.  Casson,  on  the  general  topic  of  carriage  wheels,  now  appearing  in  the  Coach- 
Builders. ,  Harness-Makers  and  Saddlers'  Art  Journal  London.] 


The  question  of  how  much  dish  ought  to  be  given  to  a  wheel  is  partly 
an  open  question  ;  no  hard  and  fast  laws  can  be  laid  down,  as  much 
depends  upon  the  individual  taste  of  the  builder  or  customer.  A  small 
wheel  requires  less  dish  than  a  large  one,  as  there  is  not  such  a  side 
pressure  put  upon  the  spokes. 

If  too  much  dish  be  given  to  the  carriage  wheel,  as  is  usually  made, 
the  wheel  runs  all  on  the  outer  edge  of  tire.  Many  a  wheel  may  be  found 
where,  by  having  excessive  dish,  the  front  edge  of  the  tire  is  worn  out 
before  the  back  is  little  more  than  touched.  This  is  owing  to  the  axle 
having  been  set  so  that  the  under  spoke  shall  stand  plumb,  and  the 
wheel  not  having  been  felloed  so  that  the  front  diameter  shall  be  less 
than  the  back.  Had  this  been  done,  the  tire  would  require  to  have  been 
conical  to  fit,  and  to  have  been  put  on  from  the  face  instead  of  from  the 
back,  as  is  usually  done. 

To  remedy  this  running  on  the  front  edge  of  the  tire,  less  dish  must 
be  given  to  the  wheel  ;  and  to  give  the  wheel  the  strength  required,  the 
spokes  must  be  “reeled”  in  the  nave.  This  term  is  sometimes  called 
“dodged,”  “staggered”  or  “speched,”  according  to  locality  and  usage. 
By  this  means  every  alternate  mortise  is  made  a  half-inch  or  more  behind 
the  front  spoke  line,  and  thus  a  wheel  with  I  inch  dish  has  almost  the 
same  strength  and  advantages  of  one  with  i]4  inch  dish,  and  the  tire  rests 
upon  the  ground  almost  level.  If  carriage  wheels  were  made  according 
to  scientific  theory,  every  dished  wheel  would  have  to  be  made  conical 
on  the  tread,  or  beveled  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  dish.  The  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  this  additional  labor  would  benefit  the  wheel,  or  make 
it  wear  better,  is  very  doubtful,  as  every  time  the  wheel  is  newly  tired 
the  felloes  would  require  to  be  beveled  more  in  proportion  to  the  extra 
dish  given,  and  the  tire  would  have  a  constant  tendency  to  slip  off  the 
front.  By  giving  a  moderate  amount  of  dish,  and  reeling  the  spokes,  the 
wheel  can  be  made  strong  and  durable,  and  run  with  almost  as  little  fric¬ 
tion  as  if  perfectly  straight  up,  and  rest  almost  as  flat  upon  the  ground 
as  could  be  desired. 

Absolutely  conical  wheels  are  therefore  unknown  in  carriage  building, 
or  are  only  met  with  when  they  are  made  to  gratify  some  whim  or  fancy. 
It  is  one  of  those  cases  where  scientific  theory  must  give  way  to  practical 
utility,  and,  instead  of  making  the  tread  of  the  wheel  at  right  angles  to 
the  spokes,  it  is  made  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  rim. 

The  following  table  gives  the  amount  of  dish  that  may  be  given  upon 
an  average  to  wheels  of  different  heights.  It  should,  however,  be  borne 
in  mind  that  wheels  for  drags,  or  any  top-heavy  carriages,  would  require 
more  dish  than  the  wheels  of  a  like  diameter  for  a  pony  cart.  In  this 
respect  much  must  be  left  to  judgment,  for  an  experienced  carriage- 
builder  will  see  at  a  glance  if  a  wheel  is  strong  enough  to  support  its 
load,  without  consulting  tables.  Wheels  upon  coaches  used  for  carrying 
mails  and  passengers  in  parts  where  railways  have  not  yet  penetrated, 
have  been  known  to  fail  under  a  heavy  load,  solely  through  not  having 
enough  dish.  For  such  top-heavy  vehicles,  double  the  dish  may  be  given 
with  advantage. 


HEIGHT  OF  WHEEL. 

2  feet  o  inches. 
2  “  6  “ 


AMOUNT  OF  DISH. 
Measured  from  front  spoke. 
.  inch. 


3 

3 

4 

4 
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Double  the  height  of  wheel, 


. il/8 

. I# 

double  the  dish. 


This  table  must  be  taken  for  entirely  new  wheels,  for  ordinary  work, 
and  tired.  Every  time  the  wheel  is  repaired  or  the  tire  contracted,  the 
dish  will  be  largely  increased,  so  it  is  advisable  to  begin  with  as  small  an 
amount  as  can  be  safely  given. 

In  four-wheel  carriages,  the  front  and  back  wheels  ought  to  dish  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  height,  so  that  the  axles  may  be  set  the  same  and  be  of 
the  same  length.  The  front  and  back  wheels  will  then  track  exactly, 
and  the  wheels  line  evenly  across  the  face. 


Thus,  a  set  of  wheels  of  3  feet  and  4  feet,  require,  according  to  the  above 
table,  to  dish  if  inch  and  1  inch  respectively,  and  if  the  axles  be  of  the 
same  length,  the  wheels  will  line  truly  across  the  face,  and  all  the  under 
spokes  will  be  plumb  spokes. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  will  show  this  ;  in  Fig.  1  the  wheels 
are  dished  according  to  the  preceding  table,  viz.:  for  4  feet  1  inch 
dish,  and  for  3  feet  f  inch  dish  ;  the  under  spokes  are  plumb,  and  the 
rims  of  both  coincide. 
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FIG.I  . 

The  other,  Fig.  2,  explains  itself,  where  the  under  spokes  and  rims  of 
wheels,  from  2  ft.  to  5  ft.,  are  shown  to  occupy  the  same  lines,  when 
dished  according  to  the  before-mentioned  table. 

There  are  one  or  two  things  which  prevent  the  above  from  being  math¬ 
ematically  correct,  but  were  any  attempt  made  to  give  the  correct  figures, 
few  if  any  would  care  to  fully  understand  them,  and  fewer  still  could 
work  to  the  figures  so  given.  It  is  also  difficult  to  get  two  wheels  to  dish 
exactly  to  inch,  so  it  would  be  useless  to  give  minute  measurements. 
If  it  should  be  found  that  the  foregoing  table  gives  the  dish  too  small  or 
too  large,  it  can  be  altered  in  proportion  to  the  figures  there  given.  A 
scale  can  be  made  in  a  few  minutes  that  will  give  dish  required  for  sets 
of  wheels,  without  risking  the  errors  of  an  arithmetical  calculation.  See 
Fig.  3,  which  explains  the  construction  ;  the  method  of  working  is  as 
follows  : 

FIC.3. 


The  Distance  Between  Blades  Gives  PftoroRTiojvATE  Dish 
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A  set  of  wheels  is  required  of  the  extraordinary  size,  say  of  2  feet  6 
inches  and  4  feet  6  inches,  the  axles  to  be  of  equal  length,  the  under 
spoke  plumb,  and  the  faces  of  the  wheels  to  line.  If  the  front  wheel 
dishes  1  inch,  the  dish  of  the  hind  may  be  found  by  setting  the  blades  1 
inch  wide  at  the  2  feet  6  inch  mark,  and  then  measuring  across  at  the  4 
feet  6  inch  mark  for  that  dish. 

A  pair  of  hind  wheels  may  be  required  to  match  a  pair  of  front  ones, 
or  vice  versa;  then,  whatever  dish  the  existing  wheels  may  have,  set 
the  scale  to  it,  and  measure  off  the  dish  across  the  blades  at  the  height 
that  the  new  wheels  require  to  be. 

To  measure  the  plumb  spoke  of  a  wheel,  it  is  necessary  to  put  a  back 
spoke  of  one  wheel  and  the  front  spoke  of  another  vertical,  and  measure 
from  the  back  of  one  to  the  front  of  the  other.  If  the  distance  at  the 
nave  be  equal  to  that  at  the  felloe,  the  spokes  will  be  plumb,  or  rather 
the  mean  of  the  two  spokes  will  be  plumb.  Allowance  must  always  be 
made  for  the  axle  bending  under  the  load,  and  throwing  the  wheels  out 
wider  at  the  bottom. 


EXCHANGE  OF  COMPLIMENTS. 


“  I  really  can't  understand  why  you  don’t  pay  me  my  little  bill. 
You  have  never  given  me  a  single  cent.” 

“  If  time  wasn’t  money,  I’d  explain  to  you.” 

“  Now  you  are  giving  me  impudence.” 

“  Well,  you  were  complaining  just  now  that  I  hadn’t  given  you  any¬ 
thing.  You  are  always  grumbling  about  nothing.” 

“You  promised  to  pay  me  three  months  ago,  and  I  relied  on  you.” 
“That’s  so.” 

“  And  you  lied.” 

“  Precisely  so.  I  lied  on  you,  and  you  relied  Qh  me  ;  so  we  are  even. 
Good-bye.  ” —  Texas  Siftings , 
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AN  ANVIL  WITHIN  AN  ANVIL. 

There  are  many  intricate  irons  that  the  blacksmith  is  called  upon  to 
forge,  which  give  him  much  labor  and  annoyance.  The  butt  or  arse  of 
the  average  anvil  often  proves  insufficient  to  perform  the  work  required, 
and  the  average  smith  strives  to  overcome  the  difficulty  by  opening  a 
vise,  and  lodging  a  piece  of  flat  iron  across  the  jaws,  in  this  manner  im¬ 
provising  a  temporary  anvil  or  tool  to  suit  the  wants  of  the  occasion. 
But  this  is  a  miserable  makeshift  at  best,  compared  with  the  handy  tool 
we  illustrate  in  the  accompanying  cut,  which  is  simply  an  anvil  within  an 
anvil. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  HIGH  STAY-ENDS. 


To  make  high  stay-ends  or  heels,  where  they  join  to  the  perches,  beds 
or  futchels,  is  easy  enough  if  you  only  know  how.  We  will  endeavor, 
below,  to  tell  you  how.  The  piece  shown  in  Fig.  1  is  made  by  splitting 
it  at  B,  thereby  forming  the  ends  C  and  D,  and  the  butt  A.  Heat  the 


FI  C,. 


FIG,.  2. . 


piece  at  A,  and  cool  off  C  and  D  up  to  the  split.  Screw  A  into  the  vise 
on  a  line  with  the  split ;  and  then  twist  the  parts  C  and  D  so  as  to  assume 
the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  2,  where  the  butt  A,  in  Fig.  1,  now  becomes  the 


center  E  ,  C  becomes  F,  remaining  in  its  £ormer  position  ;  and  D  be¬ 
comes  G,  being  now  turned  the  other  way. 


FIG.  4 


Fig.  3  shows  a  second  method  done  by  fullering  in,  and  cutting  out  or 
drawing  down  the  fullering,  as  at  H  and  I.  Then  cut  out  the  pieces  J 
and  K,  as  per  dotted  line,  or  draw  down. 


Fig.  4  shows  a  third  method.  Take  a  piece  of  the  shape  shown  in  4, 
turn  a  corner  as  per  Fig.  5,  and  another  corner  as  per  Fig.  6,  or  jump 
weld  as  per  Fig.  7  ;  or,  if  not  high  enough,  weld  a  block  between,  as  per 
Fig.  8. 


F  /  a  .  7  FIG,.  8  . 


A  represents  the  body  of  the  tool ;  B  the  shank  to  put  in  the  anvil ; 
C  the  face  ;  and  D  an  opening  extending  all  the  way  through.  Make 
a  solid  face  with  steel,  bore  out  the  hole,  and  dress  up  to  shape  with 
files. 

We  think  you  will  admit,  after  having  made  and  used  this  tool,  that 
you  have  thereby  gained  a  convenience  worth  more  than  what  you  have 
paid  for  The  Hub  this  year.  < 


HOW  TO  BEND  HALF-OVAL  CORNER-IRONS. 

The  easiest  way  is  always  the  best  way  of  doing  things,  if  it  does  it 
well.  We  herewith  show  a  simple  contrivance  for  bending  corner-irons 
which  are  flat  on  one  side  and  rounding  on  the  other. 


A  represents  the  body  of  the  tool  ;  B,  the  piece  fitting  into  the  anvil ; 
D,  the  upper  section  made  to  a  right  angle  ;  and  C,  the  countersunk  or 
hollowed  portion  (same  as  a  swage),  into  which  you  place  the  corner-iron. 
The  helper  must  hold  on  with  the  sledge  while  you  bend  and  fit  one  side, 
and  vice  versa.  By  regulating  C,  you  can  get  any  angle  you  may  require. 
The  hollowed  out  or  swage  portion,  C,  is  on  both  sides  of  the  tool.  Face 
with  steel,  the  same  as  any  other  tool. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  SPRING-HEAD. 


All  the  above  methods  are  good  and  safe,  but  the  best  and  quickest  is 
that  shown  by  Fig.  3.  Cut  out  the  pieces  J  and  K  ;  work  up  to  fancy  or 
desired  shape  with  tools,  such  as  fullers  large  and  small. 


“HOW  RATERS”  FOR  THE  CARRIAGE  SMITH. 

I.  HOW  TO  TEMPER  STEEL.  . 

Steel  may  be  toughened  by  the  following  process  :  Rosin,  two  pounds  ; 
tallow,  two  pounds  ;  black  pitch,  one  pound.  Melt  the  whole.  Heat  the 
steel  and  dip  into  the  compound,  repeating  the  process  until  the  steel  is 
tough  enough  to  suit. 


II.  HOW  TO  WELD  WROUGHT  AND  CAST-IRON. 

To  weld  wrought  iron  to  malleable  cast-iron,  take  of  black  oxide  of 
manganese,  one-quarter  part ;  of  borax,  pulverized,  one  part ;  of  sal 
ammoniac,  one-half  part ;  of  iron  or  steel  filings,  one-quarter  part ;  of 
white  beach  sand,  one  part.  Mix  well.  Heat  the  pieces  to  be  welded  to 
a  cherry  red,  and  roll  or  dip  in  the  compound.  Place  the  wrought  iron 
in  the  fire  first.  When  it  is  a  red  heat,  place  the  malleable  cast  piece  in 
the  fire.  Both  pieces  will  reach  a  welding  point  at  the  same  time.  Re¬ 
move  to  the  anvil,  and  manipulate  gently  until  the  two  pieces  are  joined, 
after  which  you  are  at  liberty  to  pound  away  about  the  same  as  you  would 
with  ordinary  wrought  iron. 


Springs  have  not  always  been  made  by  machinery.  It  was  once  the 
custom  to  make  them  by  hand.  Our  object  in  this  “  How  Paper”  is  to 
explain  how  to  make  the  head  of  a  spring  by  hand. 

If  you  have  one  head  to  make,  first  make  two  lugs  as  per  Fig.  1,  from 
Norway  iron,  about  1  inch  wide,  ]/%  inch  thick,  and,  when  doubled,  about 
1%  inch  long.  Heat  the  steel,  and  upset  the  end.  While  hot,  place  on 


the  lugs  (the  lugs  or  clips  are  left  cold),  and  set  down  so  as  to  hold  in 
position.  Take  a  flux,  heat,  and  weld.  With  a  round  chisel,  shape  the 
ears,  and  then  turn.  Next  drill  the  holes  in  the  ears.  Thin  out  the 
outer  end  with  a  fuller  and  bottom  swage.  Then  take  the  eye  or  bottom 
plate,  heat  the  head,  put  in  the  eye,  and  drive  in  the  drift-pin.  Then 
dress  up  with  swage  and  hammers. 

Don’t  heat  too  hot,  or  hammer  after  the  red  heat  has  gone.  A  hot  file 
helps  a  little  on  this  kind  of  job.  Allow  to  cool,  and  finish  with  a  file 
before  tempering. 
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SHOULD  BOTH  AXLES  BE  THE  SAME  LENGTH? 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  March  ioth. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  Will  you  please  publish  whether  it  is 
right  to  weld  the  hind  axle  the  longer,  or  not ;  and  if  so,  please  give  your  rea¬ 
sons  why  it  should  be  longer  ?  Martin  O’Connell,  in  April  Hub. 

Answer. — We  believe  authorities  do  not  fully  agree  on  this  subject, 
but  we  present  below  our  own  opinion,  and  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from 
any  of  our  readers  who  disagree  therefrom,  and  to  have  an  expression  of 
their  views. 

If  the  axle  is  set  so  as  to  have  the  under  spoke  plumb,  the  length  of  the 
front  and  hind  axle  is  the  same,  and  if  the  front  face  of  the  spoke  is  taken 
for  the  plumb  line,  the  spokes  of  all  four  wheels  can  then  be  driven  by 
the  same  gauge. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  axle  is  set  so  that  the  plumb  or  vertical  line 
goes  through  the  center  of  the  spoke  or  spokes,  and  there  is  any  stagger, 
then  the  dish  of  the  front  wheel  will  be  less,  and  the  front  spokes  can¬ 
not  be  driven  by  the  same  gauge  as  the  hind ;  for  if  the  same  gauge 
should  be  applied  on  all  four  wheels,  it  would  bring  the  front  spokes 
somewhat  out  of  plumb,  or  inclining  backward.  This  would  carry  the 
hub  backward  also,  and  the  front  axle  would  then  be  a  trifle  shorter. 


For  a  better  illustration  of  the  above,  we  here  introduce  a  cut  which  is 
drawn  to  the  scale  of  3  in.  to  the  foot.  In  this  drawing  A  represents  the 
face  of  the  rim,  and  B  the  center  line  of  the  spokes,  which  are  \)/2  in.  at 
the  hub,  with  in.  stagger.  The  size  of  the  spokes  near  the  rim  is 
in.  The  wheels  are  3  and  4  ft.,  with  a  5  in.  hub.  C  and  D  are  the  bot¬ 
tom  faces  of  the  hubs.  The  hind  wheel,  which  has  ]/2  in.  dish,  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  line  E,  intersecting  with  line  A  at  the  bottom  of  line  F. 

As  the  width  of  the  spokes,  and  also  the  stagger,  are  alike,  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  vertical  line  B  and  the  front  face  of  the  spoke  must  be 
the  same  at  the  hub  for  the  hind  and  front  wheel,  which  will  produce  line 
G.  This  proves  that,  in  this  instance,  the  dish  for  the  front  wheel  is  % 
in.,  while  that  of  the  hind  wheel  is  '/2  in.;  and  if  the  spokes  were  driven 
by  the  same  gauge,  the  dish,  at  the  height  of  the  front  wheel  would  be 
Y%  in.,  represented  by  line  E.  This,  however,  would  bring  the  front 
spoke  y  in.  out  of  plumb,  as  is  shown  by  line  H. 

The  distance  of  the  hubs,  from  the  face  of  the  front  spoke  to  the  back, 
being  alike  on  both  the  front  and  hind  hubs,  it  would  bring  the  back  end 


of  the  front  hubs  l/&  in.  nearer  the  center  of  the  axle,  as  is  shown  bylines 
I  and  J  ;  whereof  I  represents  the  hind  hub,  and  J  the  front  hub.  But 
as  this  would  throw  the  front  spoke  l/s  in.  out  of  plumb,  and  it  is  our  de¬ 
sire  to  retain  the  plumb  spoke  on  all  four  wheels,  the  front  wheels  must 
consequently  have  less  dish,  and  this  would  make  the  length  of  the  axles 
equal. 

Less  difference  in  the  heights  of  the  wheels  will  diminish  the  difference 
between  the  dish  of  the  front  and  hind  wheels.  Albert  Kehrl. 


HOW  TO  FIT  A  DROP-POLE  BUGGY  GEAR. 

[See  articles  on  same  subject  in  October  Hub ,  1883,  page  428;  and  March, 

1884,  page  786.] 

Columbus,  O.,  April  6th. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir:  In  the  October  Hub ,  page  428,  you 
offered  a  correspondent  several  methods  of  making  a  pole  carry  without 
dropping;  but  in  the  March  number  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Kerr  showed  the  im¬ 
practicability  of  all  of  these.  I  suppose  that  fresh  suggestions  will  now 
be  desirable,  and  as  I  have  plans  for  effecting  the  result  aimed’ at,  I  will 
describe  them,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  prove  of  service. 

The  most  obvious  way  of  gaining  the  desired  end  would  be  to  run  a 
rod  from  the  upper  part  of  the  gearing,  but  the  necessity  of  turning  the 
axle  seems  to  prevent  this.  Now,  any  point  on  the  pole  must  describe 
a  circle  round  the  king-bolt,  so  that  a  rod  from  this  point,  fastened  to  the 
king-bolt,  would  leave  the  axle  free  to  turn.  Moreover,  if  the  king-bolt 
were  extended  through  the  spring-bar,  the  rod  could  then  be  fastened  to 
it  there. 

I  would  ask,  then,  why  cannot  a  rod  be  extended  from  the  pole  near 
the  doubletree  to  the  center  of  the  spring-bar,  and  be  there  fastened  by 
a  single  bolt,  to  allow  of  turning  ?  This,  of  course,  would  tend  to  pull 
the  spring  forward,  but  if  the  straps  which  usually  connect  the  perch  and 
sills  of  the  body  were  inclined  forward,  they  would  counteract  this  effect. 

Another  way  of  securing  the  same  result  might  be  effected,  I  think,  by 
a  modification  of  one  of  the  plans  suggested  by  The  Hub ,  if  irons  were 
passed  from  the  pole,  and  clipped  to  the  bottom  of  the  axle,  thence  pass¬ 
ing  up  to  the  perch,  where,  instead  of  being  bolted  to  it,  they  should  be 
joined  and  formed  into  an  arc,  with  the  king-bolt  for  a  center,  and  looped 
to  the  perch  so  as  to  allow  the  axle  to  turn.  This  plan  would  throw  the 
strain  on  the  perch. 

Of  course,  any  arrangement  of  this  kind  must  weaken  and  detract  from 
the  appearance  of  a  vehicle,  but  there  are  circumstances  in  which  it  be¬ 
comes  desirable,  even  under  these  conditions.  S.  M.  H. 

Note.— We  are  still  at  work  on  this  problem,  and  hope  soon  to 
be  able  to  offer  a  satisfactory  solution.  We  find  our  correspondent’s 
views  suggestive,  and  well  worth  consideration. 


HOW  TO  DETERMINE  THE  POSITION  OF  HIND 

WINGS. 

Draw  the  full  size  of  the  wheel  on  the  blackboard.  Then  draw  a  series 
of  vertical  lines  as  per  cut,  the  number  of  which  is  not  limited. 


The  distance  of  the  wing  above  the  wheel  should,  if  possible,  be  ]/2  in. 
more  than  the  opening  of  the  back  springs,  in  order  to  prevent  the  wing 
from  striking  the  wheel.  After  the  distance  of  the  wing  from  the  wheel 
at  the  different  points  has  been  established,  then  draw  in  the  sweep. 
Reproduce  the  sweep  from  the  draft  on  a  board,  or  on  paper,  for  the 
blacksmith  to  work  by. 
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LAMPBLACK  AS  A  GROUND. 

White  Hall,  Frederick  Co.,  Va.,  April  2d. 

To  the  Editor  :  When  you  use  Masury’s  ground  colors,  you  thin  them  with 
turpentine  to  the  right  working  consistency,  do  you  not  ? 

Will  these  colors  make  a  durable  job  over  themselves ;  or  would  it  be  better 
to  use  lampblack  for  the  ground  ? 

Please  tell  me,  also,  how  to  mix  lampblack  for  first  color  coats. 

Yours  truly,  R.  B.  Hensell. 

Answer. — (1).  Yes,  all  prepared  colors  are  intended  to  be  thinned 
with  turpentine  to  the  proper  working  consistency. 

(2) .  The  colors  named  ought  to  work  well  together,  one  coat  over  the 
other.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  a  black  job,  lampblack  may  be  used  for 
the  ground,  and  will  make  a  good  one. 

(3) .  Lampblack,  as  a  ground  or  for  first  coats,  should  be  mixed  in  a 

good  drying  japan  ;  then  run  through  the  mill,  and  thin  with  turpentine 
to  proper  working  consistency.  Many  of  our  best  painters  also  add  a 
little  raw  oil,  to  make  it  adhesive.  L. 

RECEIPT  FOR  PRODUCING  OLIVE  GREENS. 

Richmond,  Va.,  April  9th. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  A  Victoria  built  in  New-York  recently 
came  to  my  attention,  and  I  particularly  admired  the  shade  of  painting,  which 
was  a  dark  rich  green,  of  the  olive  tint.  Can  you  tell  me  how  this  color  is  pro¬ 
duced  ?  By  so  doing,  you  will  greatly  oblige,  Yours  truly,  S. 

Answer. — Olive  greens  are  rather  the  prevailing  colors  at  present,  and 
there  are  many  shades,  but  the  secret  of  producing  them  is  about  the 
same  in  all  cases,  the  chief  difference  being  in  tinting  from  deep  to  light. 
The  job  you  refer  to  seems  to  have  been  of  the  deep  tint,  and  we  describe 
below  the  present  method  of  producing  such. 

There  are  many  prepared  colors  of  this  order,  but  if  you  wish  to  make 
it  yourself,  proceed  as  follows  :  Take  Quaker  green,  and  tone  it  to  the 
desired  shade  with  ivory  black.  Use  this  as  a  groundwork,  one  or  two 
coats.  Then  take  yellow-lake,  add  to  it  varnish  enough  to  bring  it  to 
the  consistency  of  ordinary  color-and-varnish,  and  glaze  with  this. 

Some  painters  tint  their  yellow  lake  with  a  drop  or  two  of  Quaker 
green  ;  while  others  tint  it  with  a  drop  of  carmine  ;  and  others  with  just 
a  touch  of  Prussian  blue.  Any  of  these  additions  will  produce  a  rich 
color,  and  we  advise  the  trial  of  all  three,  to  give  variety  to  your  work. 

Dutch-pink  can  be  used,  in  the  above  receipt,  as  a  substitute  for  yellow- 
lake  on  cheaper  grades  of  work  ;  but  we  do  not  advise  the  use  of  any 
pinks,  such  as  the  Dutch  or  rose,  on  account  of  their  liability  to  “  fly,”  or 
fade.  L. 


PENCILS  FOR  STRIPING. 

Dubuque,  Iowa,  April  10th. 

To  the  Editor:  What  kind  of  a  pencil  do  you  consider  best  adapted  for 
striping  ?  An  answer  will  oblige  a  subscriber.  Yours  truly,  D. 

Answer. — In  order  to  give  a  definite  answer  to  this  question,  we  should 
need  to  know  something  about  the  character  of  the  striping  to  be  done, 
whether  broad,  medium  or  fine  lines  ;  but  we  will  endeavor,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  to  cover  all  the  ordinary  needs  of  the  striper,  and  our  cor¬ 
respondent  can  then  choose  to  suit  himself. 

For  broad  stripes,  say  a  half  inch  or  so,  and  where  heavy  colors  are 
used,  such  as  white-lead,  vermilion,  etc.,  sable-hair  pencils  are  much  to 
be  preferred,  on  account  of  their  strength  and  elasticity,  which  enable 
them  to  carry  and  distribute  the  color  more  evenly  than  a  camel’s-hair 
pencil  would  do,  the  latter  being  more  limber,  and  entirely  too  weak  to 
hold  up  such  heavy  colors.  The  round-quill,  wire-bound  pencils  of  this 
class  will  be  found  most  suitable.  There  are  many  varieties  of  sable- 
hair  pencils  ;  and  the  best  and  highest-priced,  having  life  and  elasticity, 
so  that  they  will  spring  back  to  place,  will  always  be  found  the  cheapest 
in  the  end.  For  blacks,  Indian  red,  and  other  light-bodied  colors, 
camel’s-hair  pencils  are  preferable  for  such  broad  stripes,  as  they  are  less 
apt  to  slide  than  the  sable. 

For  medium  stripes,  the  same  styles  of  pencils  already  mentioned  are 
equally  adapted. 

For  fine-lining,  the  flat  or  “sword  pencil”  has  now  come  into  very 
general  use,  although  we  occasionally  hear  of  some  painter  belonging  to 
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the  old  school  who  still  adheres  to  his  round  fine-liners.  The  flat  shape  is 
preferable  for  the  reason  that  it  carries  much  more  color,  and  con¬ 
sequently  enables  the  painter  to  do  more  work  with  it,  and  with  less 
joining  and  patching,  than  was  the  case  with  the  round  pencil.  Speed 
and  better  work  are  consequently  the  advantages  which  are  offered  by  it. 
We  have  frequently  seen  stripers — and  there  are  several  such  in  this  city, 
— who  are  able,  with  one  dip,  to  carry  a  clean  even  stripe  around  the  rim 
of  a  large  wheel  without  once  removing  the  pencil.  This  fact  sufficiently 
illustrates  the  advantages  of  the  “sword  pencil,”  and  we  would  advise 
every  beginner  to  start  fresh  with  one,  and  every  old  fellow  to  give  it  a 
trial  and  start  over  again. 

“  Sword  pencils”  can  now  be  purchased  at  most  artists’  stores,  but  all 
the  best  stripers  prefer  to  make  their  own  ;  and  we  therefore  describe 
below  the  method  they  use,  which  can  easily  be  followed  by  any  reader 
who  so  desires. 

Proceed  thus:  Take  a  broad  striping  pencil,  and  grease  it  flat.  Slit 
the  quill  with  a  knife,  and  remove  the  quill,  together  with  the  wire  bind¬ 
ing,  etc.  Then  lift  off,  with  the  point  of  a  small  pocket-knife,  enough  of 
the  hair  to  make  the  desired  fine-liner.  Then  take  a  flat  piece  of  straight¬ 
grained  soft  white-pine,  a  little  wider  than  a  lead-pencil  ;  slit  this  up  the 
middle  three-quarters  of  an  inch  or  so  ;  then  shave  the  outer  sides  down, 
tapering  to  a  chisel  point.  Have  a  little  melted  glue  handy.  Dip  the 
ends  of  the  hairs  which  are  free  from  grease,  into  the  glue.  Insert  the 
point  of  your  knife  into  the  slit  of  the  wooden  handle,  and  gently  open 
it.  Lay  the  glued  ends  of  the  hairs  flat  in  the  open  slit.  Withdraw 
the  knife-point,  when  the  slit  will  close.  Bind  all  with  a  piece  of  silk  or 
thread, — the  former  being  preferable  on  account  of  its  fineness.  Allow 
the  pencil  to  stand,  before  using,  until  the  glue  thoroughly  hardens. 
Shellac  may  be  used  instead  of  glue,  if  it  is  handier.  Either  glue  or 
shellac  will  keep  the  hairs  together,  and  prevent  leakage. 

The  length  of  the  hairs  in  such  a  “  sword  pencil  ”  must  be  adapted  to 
the  taste  of  the  striper.  Some  experts  prefer  them  as  long  as  two  or 
three  inches,  but  for  the  beginner  and  for  all  general  work,  the  medium 
length — or  about  two  inches,  by  one-quarter  inch  wide — will  be  found 
most  serviceable.  L. 


KAURI  GUM. 


Coach  varnish,  as  most  of  our  readers  are  no  doubt  aware,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  four  essential  ingredients,  namely  ;  (1)  a  fossil  or  semi-fossil 
gum,  more  or  less  brittle,  which  gives  it  body  ;  (2)  linseed  oil,  which 
counteracts  the  brittle  quality  of  the  gum,  and  gives  it  durability  ;  (3) 
some  dryer,  to  insure  its  hardening  properly  ;  and  (4)  turpentine,  to 
further  liquefy  the  mixture  and  act  as  a  vehicle  during  its  application. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  copal  gum  which  are  utilized  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  but  Kauri,  which  comes  from  New-Zealand,  composes  the  great 
bulk  of  that  now  in  demand  by  American  varnish-makers  ;  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  its  origin  and  collection,  extracted  from  an  article 
which  recently  appeared  in  Lippincott' s  Monthly,  will  be  found  interest¬ 
ing: 

* 

*  * 

Somber,  solemn,  and  grand  are  the  kauri  forests  of  Northern  New-Zealand, 
and  alas  !  they  are  rapidly  diminishing  before  the  too  bus)  axe  of  the  lumberer. 
The  kauri  is  the  pine-tree  of  New-Zealand,  the  sole  representative  of  the  conif¬ 
erous  family,  and  a  very  noble  representative  it  is,  though  by  no  means  answer¬ 
ing  to  our  ordinary  notions  of  pine-trees,  inasmuch  as  its  foliage  consists  of 
leaves  instead  of  needles  ;  but  it  is  tall  and  straight  as  a  mast,  and  a  very  majestic 
mast,  for  these  stately  trees  range  from  fifteen  to  fifty  feet  in  girth,  and  attain  a 
height  of  from  a  hundred  to  two  hundred  feet  ere  they  commence  throwing  out 
the  branches  which  form  their  crown  of  somber  green. 

This  is  a  special  industry  peculiar  to  northern  New-Zealand,  and  the  precious  gum 
is  a  semi-fossilized  deposit,  which  is  found  buried  at  a  depth  of  five  or  six  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  on  tracts  of  open  land,  where  in  bygone  ages  grew 
kauri  forests  which  have  long  since  disappeared.  It  is  thought  probable  that 
these  forests  have  been  burnt,  and  that  the  exceeding  heat  liquefied  the  resin  and 
caused  it  to  flow  more  freely,  for  the  digger  is  sometime  rewarded  by  finding  a 
lump  as  big  as  his  own  body,  though  more  frequently  it  lies  buried  in  fragments 
from  the  size  of  an  egg  to  that  of  a  man’s  head. 

The  value  of  the  gum  varies  with  its  color,  which  is  sometimes  of  a  rich  brown, 
sometimes  bright  amber,  and  occasionally  almost  like  pale  crystal.  Sometimes 
it  is  clouded,  sometimes  quite  clear,  revealing  flies  and  tiny  beetles  which,  per¬ 
haps  for  ages,  have  been  enshrined  in  its  transparent  depths.  The  clearest  and 
most  crystalline  pieces  fetch  the  highest  prices,  and  are  carved  into  ornaments 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  amber,  but  very  much  more  brittle.  When  these 
extra  fine  pieces  have  been  selected,  the  rest  is  sold  in  the  Auckland  market  at 
from  thirty  to  forty  pounds  ($150  to  $200)  a  ton,  and  is  purchased  by  English 
and  American  manufacturers  of  varnish. 

The  amount  collected  must  be  enormous,  as  the  value  of  the  annual  expoit 
from  the  colony  ranges  from  seventy  thousand  to  two  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
None  is  found  in  the  Southern  Isle,  nor,  indeed,  to  the  south  of  latitude  370 
30',  which  is  the  southernmost  limit  of  the  growth  of  the  kauri. 

Whether  the  special  qualities  of  the  buried  gum  are  due  to  old  age,  or  to  the 
possible  action  of  fire,  is  unknown  ;  but  that  which  is  obtained  from  the  living 
tree  is  altogether  worthless  for  the  market,  being  soft  and  sticky — in  fact,  simple 
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resin.  Large  quantities  in  this  condition  are  sometimes  found  about  the  roots 
of  growing  trees  in  the  forest ;  but  of  this  very  little  can  be  turned  to  account. 

At  one  time,  as  many  as  two  thousand  men  made  their  living  as  professional 
gum-diggers  ;  but  in  these  more  settled  days  other  occupations  are  found  to  be 
more  remunerative,  and  a  comparatively  small  number  now  adopt  this  as  their 
regular  employment — those  who  do  so  being  for  the  most  part  the  unsettled,  rov¬ 
ing  members  of  the  community.  They  are  a  mixed  lot — of  very  much  the  same 
stamp  as  an  average  colony  of  gold-diggers. 


HOW  TO  PRODUCE  MUNICH  LAKE. 


New-Haven,  March  io,  1884. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  valuable 
receipt  for  making  deep  purple  lake,  which  you  published  in  your  March  number 
(page  789),  in  response  to  my  request.  If  you  will  let  me,  I  would  like  now  to 
trouble  you  once  more,  by  asking  you  to  kindly  furnish  me  with  a  similar  receipt 
for  producing  Munich  lake. 

By  so  doing,  you  will  place  me  still  more  in  debt  to  The  Hub  for  favors 
granted.  Yours  truly,  T. 

Answer. — Munich  lake  is  one  of  the  lightest  of  the  lakes  in  shade,  but 
is  strong  in  body,  and  quite  durable.  Where  a  light  shade  of  lake  is 
required,  it  is  now  generally  used  by  our  city  painters. 

For  a  groundwork,  use  black  tinted  with  Indian-red.  The  chief  object 
of  the  painter  in  producing  a  ground  for  any  lake  or  other  color  that 
requires  a  glazing,  is  to  bring  the  shade  of  his  groundwork  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  shade  of  the  glazing  that  is  to  be  applied  over  it ;  and,  by 
observing  this  rule,  much  trouble  can  be  obviated  as  regards  liability  of 
streaked  or  cloudy  work.  This  will  suggest  the  proportion  of  Indian  red 
which  should  be  added  to  the  black,  in  order  to  produce  the  most  suita¬ 
ble  groundwork  for  Munich  lake.  In  mixing  the  groundwork,  sufficient 
oil  should  be  added  to  give  it  an  egg-shell  gloss. 

Coming  now  to  the  glazing,  or  color  proper,  if  a  ready-prepared  pig¬ 
ment  is  used,  only  that  ground  in  varnish  should  be  applied,  as,  if  ground 
in  japan,  the  purity  of  the  color  will  be  likely  to  be  impaired  ;  and  in¬ 
stead  of  a  rich  wine  color,  you  will  be  apt  to  get  a  muddy,  cloudy  beer 
color.  If  the  color  is  to  be  prepared  in  the  shop,  then  procure  the  very 
best  quality  of  either  English  or  French  Munich  lake  (we  find  little  dif¬ 
ference  in  their  quality) ;  and  grind  in  a  good  light-colored  rubbing 
varnish, — the  lighter  the  better,  as,  the  deeper  the  varnish,  the  more  the 
tendency  to  impairment  of  shade.  Great  care  must  be  observed  to  have 
the  stone,  mill,  brushes,  cups  and  everything  connected  with  the  prepa¬ 
ration  and  application  of  this  color,  absolutely  clean.  Before  adding  the 
varnish,  thin  the  lake  to  the  required  consistency  with  spirits  of  turpen¬ 
tine. 

Two  coats  of  Munich  lake,  glazed  over  a  suitable  ground,  will  be  found 
to  produce  the  full  richness  of  the  color ;  but  we  would  suggest  that,  in 
the  subsequent  varnish  coats,  a  little  of  the  lake  be  added  to  the  varnish, 
to  counteract  the  yellowish  shade  of  the  latter,  and  retain  the  purity  of 
the  color.  L. 


JAPAN  PRO  WNS  AND  GREENS. 


The  browns  now  most  popular,  and  they  are  daily  becoming  more  so, 
are  the  japan  browns.  We  published  an  article  upon  them,  about  three 
years  ago,  in  which  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Long,  of  this  city,  called  attention  to 
their  great  beauty  and  permanence,  and  prophesied  that  they  were  des¬ 
tined  to  become  popular,  the  result  showing  the  wisdom  of  his  foresight. 

These  japan  browns  are  made  as  follows  :  Use  a  groundwork  of  black, 
tinted  with  Indian-red,  making  the  shade  as  near  that  of  the  color  proper 
as  possible,  whether  light,  medium  or  deep.  Then  take  in  a  cup  enough 
black  japan  for  two  coats,  and  add  to  it  a  few  drops  of  Indian-red  ;  mix 
well  together,  and  apply  as  a  color-and-varnish  or  glaze.  The  asphaltum 
in  the  black  japan  floats  to  the  surface  in  setting  or  drying,  and  will  be 
found  to  produce  a  rich  golden  brown,  which  is  particularly  attractive, 
and,  to  our  mind,  in  every  way  preferable  to  the  more  expensive  im¬ 
ported  lakes. 

Another  way  to  produce  japan  brown  is  this.  Take  a  groundwork  of 
black  and  Indian-red  as  a  starting-point ;  draw  enough  black  japan  in 
the  cup  for  two  coats  (which  will  be  sufficient) ;  add  enough  of  No.  40 
carmine, — say,  a  lump  about  the  size  of  a  walnut, — to  give  the  japan  a 
rich,  deep  golden  shade  ;  then  add  one  drop  (or  two,  at  most)  of  Indian- 
red.  Instead  of  the  Indian-red,  some  painters  substitute  a  drop  or  two 
of  Quaker  green,  which  gives  another  shade,  more  of  the  olive  brown. 
Others,  still,  substitute  a  drop  or  two  of  lemon  chrome-yellow.  Which¬ 
ever  combination  is  used,  mix  well  together  ;  and  apply  as  a  glazing  or 
color-and-varnish. 

Japan  browns,  made  as  above  indicated,  not  only  produce  the  richest 
and  deepest  shades  of  brown,  but  one  that  is  very  durable, — certainly 
more  so  than  the  lakes,  which,  from  their  nature  as  cochineal  colors, 
are  apt  to  “fly”  or  fade. 

Browns  of  still  other  shades  may  be  produced  by  the  same  method 
above  described,  but  instead  of  using  the  carmine  or  Indian-red  to  tint 


the  black  japan,  substitute  burnt  sienna,  raw  and  burnt  umber,  etc.,  or  a 
drop  of  vermilion. 

Japan  greens  are  also  coming  into  fashion.  Every  enterprising  painter 
ought  to  give  them  a  trial,  and  one  careful  experiment  with  the  receipt 
which  we  give  below  should  remove  all  doubt  as  to  their  practicability. 

For  a  groundwork,  take  Quaker  green — deep,  medium  or  light,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  shade  required  ;  tint  this  with  black,  until  the  special  shade 
desired  is  reached.  Then  take  an  egg-cup  about  half  full  of  No.  40  car¬ 
mine,  already  mixed  in  varnish  ;  and  add  enough  Quaker  green  to  bring 
it  to  the  shade  desired.  Mix  well  together,  and  apply  as  a  glaze  or  color- 
and-varnish. 

Some  painters  prefer  to  substitute  lemon  chrome-yellow  for  the  Quaker 
green,  which  gives  it  a  lighter  shade.  Of  course,  less  lemon  chrome  will 
be  required  than  of  the  Quaker  green,  or  about  one-half. 


PRESENT  STYLES  OF  PAINTING  MEDIUM  AND 

HEAVY  WORK. 


In  continuation  of  the  article  which  appeared  in  our  last  number  on  the 
subject  of  “  Present  Styies  of  Painting  Light  Work,”  we  give  below  a 
few  similar  hints  on  present  styles  of  painting  the  medium  and  heavier 
classes  of  carriages,  as  suggested  by  the  spring  exhibitions  of  our  leading 
city  builders. 

The  prevailing  colors  for  both  medium  and  heavy  work  are  greens, 
lakes,  blues  and  browns,  and  their  comparative  popularity  is  about  in  the 
order  named,  greens  having  the  decided  preference. 

Greens  are  produced  in  a  great  variety  of  shades,  the  most  stylish  be¬ 
ing  those  of  the  olive  tint.  On  the  previous  page,  we  give  a  receipt  for 
mixing  these  olive  greens,  which  will  be  found  sufficient. 

The  olive  greens,  when  used  on  medium  *or  heavy  work,  are  often 
striped  with  three  lines  of  vermilion,  that  is,  two  quarter-inch  stripes, 
from  ^  to  1  %  inch  apart,  varying  according  to  the  size  of  the  spoke,  and 
centered  by  a  fine  line  of  the  same.  Such  vermilion  striping  is  now 
always  glazed  with  carmine  ;  and,  if  well  done,  it  produces  a  very  rich 
effect.  Where  the  green  is  lighter  in  shade,  it  is  sometimes  striped  with 
black,  arranged  in  the  same  manner  as  above  described. 

The  lakes  now  most  popular  are  deep  purple  and  Munich  lake.  The 
manner  of  producing  deep  purple  lake,  as  practiced  at  present  by  the 
best  city  painters,  was  fully  described  in  the  March  Hub ,  page  789  ;  and 
a  receipt  for  producing  Munich  lake,  called  for  by  one  of  our  subscrib¬ 
ers  who  had  evidently  profited  by  our  former  receipt,  will  be  found  else¬ 
where  on  this  page. 

The  blue  most  commonly  used  is  Prussian  blue,  tinted  with  white,  and 
glazed  with  ultramarine.  It  may  be  striped  with  cream-color,  straw- 
color,  light  orange  or  lemon,  in  three  lines,  arranged  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  described  in  connection  with  the  greens.  In  applying  the  light 
colored  stripes,  such  as  straw-color,  over  a  blue  ground,  it  will  be  found 
necessary  to  go  over  the  striping  twice,  in  order  to  get  it  solid.  Many  a 
job  has  been  imperfect  in  results,  even  where  very  carefully  executed,  by 
omitting  the  second  application.  This  is  a  hint  worth  noting.  It  of 
course  requires  special  skill  and  accuracy  to  apply  this  second  stripe  over 
the  first ;  but  all  our  best  stripers  now  follow  this  course  whenever  a 
light-colored  stripe  is  applied  over  any  deep  ground. 

The  browns,  although  not  very  generally  used  at  present,  are  forcing 
their  way  gradually,  and,  in  a  few  leading  shops,  they  were  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  spring  exhibitions  this  year.  We  expect  to  see  the 
browns  take  a  much  more  prominent  position  as  soon  as  the  new  mode 
of  producing  them  from  black  japan  has  become  familiar  to  the  trade. 
We  have  already  mentioned  these  japan  browns  quite  prominently  ;  but, 
as  yet,  very  few  painters  seem  to  have  taken  the  trouble  to  utilize  our 
suggestions.  We  have  therefore  prepared  for  our  readers  another  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  subject,  which  appears  on  this  page  under  the  title  of 
“Japan  Browns  and  Greens,”  including  several  receipts  ;  and  we  hope 
these  may  be  studied  and  tested  by  many  readers. 

Besides  the  japan  browns,  there  are  many  others  known  to  the  trade, 
such  as  the  umber  and  sienna  browns  ;  but  we  see  very  little  of  these 
nowadays.  Tan  and  cuir  color  seem  also  to  have  served  their  generation 
and  passed  away.  Brown  stripings  have  also  gone  out. 

1  he  striping  for  the  japan  browns  may  be  rich  cream-color,  vermilion, 
or  the  lighter  shades  of  lemon  yellow.  To  our  mind,  nothing  seems 
richer  than  a  warm  cream-colored  stripe  over  a  japan  brown.  This  is 
of  course  entirely  a  matter  of  taste,  and  others  prefer  vermilion,  and 
others  again  white. 

The  most  common  manner  of  arranging  the  striping  has  already  been 
described, — that  is,  two  stripes,  with  a  center  fine-line.  We  may  add,  in 
concluding,  that  some  painters  still  adhere  to  the  old  style  of  “full- 
striping,”  that  is,  a  quarter-inch  stripe,  distanced  by  two  fine-lines  ;  and 
this  was  noticeable  on  some  few  medium  and  heavy  jobs  which  we  saw 
in  the  spring  exhibitions.  We  also  noticed  a  seeming  disposition  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  old  style  of  one  half-inch  stripe  of  vermilion  glazed  with  car¬ 
mine,  with  no  fine-lining,  which  always  looks  well  on  a  heavy  job.  L. 
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DESIGN  FOR  TRIMMING  PHYSICIANS'  PHAETONS 
AND  CABRIOLETS:  PART  II. 

(See  illustration  on  this  page.) 

Some  physicians  prefer  roll-up  curtains  and  some  close  tops.  Fig.  1, 
presented  in  our  last  number,  is  adapted  for  either.  In  Fig.  2  I  give  you 
a  design  for  the  upper  section  of  a  close-top  job,  so  that  they  can  be  ac¬ 
commodated  in  any  case.  This  second  cut  shows  the  side  and  back, 
with  adjustable  lining,  quilted  through  with  the  up  and  down  stitch, — 


and  the  other  swinging  at  an  angle  of  forty  to  fifty  degrees,  in  untidy 
looseness?  Or  one  strap  has  perhaps  broken  or  torn  out;  and,  rather 
than  be  bothered  by  the  swinging  mass,  and  annoyed  by  its  hang-dog 
look,  the  curtains  are  taken  down,  piled  under  the  seat,  very  likely  in  a 
very  damp  condition,  there  to  rest  until  some  sudden  shower  compels  a 
hurried  replacement  of  them  amid  damp  and  rain. 

Now,  by  the  plan  I  am  about  to  propose,  this  replacing  can  be  done 
without  stopping  the  horse,  and  be  done  quickly  and  satisfactorily.  My 
device  is  simple  and  inexpensive,  as  follows : 

It  consists  of  one  rod  for  each  curtain,  preferably  a  light  steel  one, 
with  a  hook  on  each  bow,  into  which  the  rod  will  fit  closely.  When  not 
in  use,  the  curtain  may  be  stored  away  in  two  ways,  viz.:  The  curtain 
can  be  wrapped  compactly  around  the  rod,  and  suspended  on  hooks  in¬ 
side  the  panel  ;  or  the  rod  can  be  made  to  run  through  loops  on  the  cur¬ 
tain,  by  which  means  the  curtain  can  be  taken  from  the  rod,  and  placed 
in  its  usual  box,  if  so  desired.  When  required  for  use,  the  driver  simply 
unrolls  the  curtain,  and  suspends  the  rod  to  which  it  is  attached  on  the 
hooks,  which  may  have  a  spring  contrivance  to  hold  the  rod  securely  in 
its  place. 

This  device  can  be  used  to  equal  advantage  on  canopy  tops.  In  this  case, 
a  second  rod,  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  curtain,  would  be  convenient. 


Fig.  II.  UPPER  SIDE-QUARTER  AND  BACK  FOR  PHYSICIANS’  PHAETON. 

(See  description  on  this  page.) 


some  call  it  “crow  foot.”  This  is  made  on  one  ply  of  buckram,  fitted 
neatly  to  the  job.  Mark  for  your  windows  after  you  have  it  all  quilted. 
Then  cut  from  the  frame,  and  bind  the  side,  which  is  made  separate  from 
the  back,  and  joined  together  afterward.  The  two  are  fastened  up  with 
large  hooks  and  eyes. 

The  details  of  trimming  such  a  job  have  been  so  minutely  detailed  in 
Part  I  of  this  article,  which  appeared  in  the  last  number,  page  33,  that  I 
think  no  further  particulars  will  be  necessary.  If,  however,  any  points 
are  not  fully  understood,  I  shall  be  happy  to  explain  them  further  to  any 
correspondent  who  will  suggest  the  need.  W.  H.  E. 


A  REMEDY  FOR  UNTIDY  CURTAINS. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  prize  offers  made  public  in  the  Jan¬ 
uary  Hub ;  but,  unfortunately,  I  am  not  prepared  with  anything  new 
relating  to  a  Physicians’  Phaeton.  I  have,  however,  a  contribution  to 
make  to  your  pages  which  I  hope  may  prove  of  material  aid  to  the 
carriage  trade  generally,  and  I  trust  it  may  prove  satisfactory  to  you, 
even  though  it  cannot  come  into  competition  for  your  prizes. 

When  the  winter  is  once  over,  the  curtains  that  kept  out  the  cold  winds 
and  snows  from  the  traveler  as  he  journeyed  on  in  his  buggy  or  wagon, 
are  taken  down,  and  the  fresh  airs  of  spring  are  welcome-  to  the  unshel¬ 
tered  driver ;  or  in  case  the  curtains  are  left  up,  they  are  fastened  to  the 
top  in  many  an  unsightly  roll.  Who  has  not  been  annoyed  by  the  un¬ 
sightly  appearance  of  such  a  curtain,  with  one  end  fastened  by  its  strap, 


One  merit  I  claim  for  my  plan  is,  that  it  gives  greater  life  to  the  cur¬ 
tain.  It  is  at  the  top  or  bottom  fastenings  that  the  curtain  bears  the 
strain  and  consequently  gives  way,  and,  therefore,  by  using  a  rod  in 
the  manner  described,  this  strain  is  equalized.  Furthermore,  the  liability 
of  the  rotting  of  the  curtain  when  confined  in  the  seat  box  is,  by  follow¬ 
ing  my  first  plan  of  suspending  it  inside  the  panel,  entirely  done  away 
with. 

The  saving  of  time  and  temper  in  taking  down  or  putting  up  is  another 
important  consideration  ;  and,  if  my  plan  proves  feasible,  we  shall  no 
longer  by  annoyed  or  annoy  others  by  the  wild  waving  in  the  wind  of 
curtains  that  have  lost  their  attachment  for  the  vehicle  they  were  placed 
on  ;  and  their  frantic  efforts  to  tear  loose  the  last  thread  or  tack  that 
binds  them  to  it,  will  be  avoided.  Have  you  not  often  seen  this,  Mr. 
Editor,  in  the  case  of  the  side  or  rear  curtain  of  some  vehicle  in  advance 
of  the  one  you  chanced  to  be  driving  in,  waving  its  wings  in  the  air  like 
some  monster  bird  ?  And  how  you  must  have  wished  to  discover  a 
remedy  for  this  ! 

I  had  prepared  some  drawings  to  elucidate  my  idea  better,  but  I  now 
believe  them  to  be  unnecessary,  as  I  think  the  plan  I  propose  will  be 
clear  to  all  who  read  this.  I  therefore  refrain  from  sending  them  to  you. 

Edward  Leon  Hyneman. 

Columbus,  O.,  April  4th. 

“  A  little  off  color:"  Decoration  on  the  back  of  a  visitor  who  has 
leaned  against  a  newly -painted  carriage  wheel. 
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MATERIALS  AND  METHODS  APPLICABLE  TO  CAR¬ 
RIAGE  CUSHIONS. 


In  Three  Parts:  Part  II. 

The  next  points  to  consider,  in  the  make-up  of  carriage  cushions,  are 
the  methods  to  be  employed  to  produce  the  best  and  -most  advantageous 
results. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  style  of  the  cushion  should  be  governed 
somewhat  by  the  quality  and  texture  of  the  trimming  material.  Silk 
materials  seem  to  naturally  require  a  French  top,  with  the  smallest 
possible  amount  of  fullness,  in  order  to  obtain  the  desired  regularity ; 
while  for  goatskin  we  would  suggest  the  common  divided  cushion,  with 
some  fullness  in  the  tops,  this  fullness  to  be  gathered  and  wrinkled  in 
with  the  sewing,  and  the  top  to  be  lined  with  a  thickness  of  sheet  cotton 
between.  Cushions  of  cloth  should  also  be  made  on  the  latter  named 
principle,  but  with  a  less  amount  of  fullness  in  the  tops,  and  the  design 
should  be  pressed  with  a  heavy  iron.  In  either  of  these  styles  of  cush¬ 
ions,  the  opening  should  be  left  sufficiently  large  to  easily  admit  the  hand 
to  lay  in  the  stuffing ;  or,  to  use  the  appropriate  language  of  a  former 
correspondent  of  The  Hub,  “each  fiber  should  be  allowed  to  intermingle 
with  the  others,  the  whole  forming  an  even  and  compact  mass.” 

The  stuffing-stick  should  be  entirely  discarded,  as  it  crowds  the  hair 
into  wads,  and  therefore  produces  unevenness,  and  correspondingly 
impairs  its  buoyancy  and  elastic  power.  Inferior  grades  of  hair,  if  well 
picked  and  properly  stuffed  into  the  cushion,  will  produce  as  great  a  de¬ 
gree  of  buoyancy  as  the  best  kind  if  crammed  in  by  the  aid  of  the  stick. 

An  unequal  distribution  of  the  stuffing  material  is  of  common  occur¬ 
rence,  resulting  from  endeavors  to  obtain  smooth  facings.  As  soft  cush¬ 
ions  were  demanded,  the  centers  of  these  were  often  entirely  neglected, 
when  the  whole  difficulty  arose  from  the  indifferent  sewing  and  uneven 
tension.  To  stuff  the  cushion  evenly  requires  practice,  as  the  workman 
is  almost  wholly  guided  by  the  sense  of  touch,  and  it  requires  time  before 
this  sense  becomes  sufficiently  acute  to  obtain  the  desired  results.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  person  devoid  of  sight  could  perform  this  work  equally  as 
well,  if  not  better,  than  one  possessed  of  vision,  as,  by  his  infirmity,  his 
sense  of  touch  would  commonly  be  more  acute. 

An  idea  seems  to  prevail  that,  in  order  to  obtain,  smooth  facings  these 
must  necessarily  be  made  very  stiff.  I  am  inclined  to  differ  on  this 
point,  for  the  simple  reason  that  a  stiff  front  facing,  once  broken,  always 
remains  broken  ;  and  this  almost  invariably  occurs  when  the  trimmer 
attempts  to  turn  the  cushion  through  the  opening  after  the  sewing  is 
completed.  A  thickness  of  any  pliable  material,  particularly  burlaps, 
well  pasted  over  this  lace  facing,  is  almost  invariably  quite  sufficient. 
The  lace  should  previously  be  edged,  and  the  edging  should  cover  the 
entire  width  of  the  lace.  This  is  sufficient  to  aid  in  the  sewing.  Shrink 
out  any  fullness  which  may  occur  in  the  lace,  to  which  the  cut,  figured  pat¬ 
terns  are  frequently  liable. 

The  final,  but  not  least  important  point  that  should  command  attention, 
as  tending  to  increase  the  easy-riding  qualities  of  the  carriage,  is  the 
foundation  or  substance  upon  which  the  cushions  rest.  As  has  already 
been  remarked,  a  carriage  is  subjected  to  a  jolting  motion,  and  to  de¬ 
crease  and  modify  this  motion  will  proportionally  tend  to  increase  its 
comfortable  riding  qualities.  To  again  quote  the  pointed  remarks  of 
your  former  correspondent :  “  The  elasticity  of  any  upholstery  is  greatly 
increased  and  enhanced  by  being  suspended,  and  by  not  being  brought 
into  direct  contact  with  any  solid  or  inelastic  substance.”  Now,  a  solid 
surfaced  seat-board  would  present  such  an  inelastic  foundation,  whereas 
a  caned  or  webbed  seat-board  presents  more  of  the  desired  elastic  quality, 
and  tends  to  modify  and  decrease  the  jarring  and  jolting  motion  present 
in  a  carriage.  x 

Caned  seats  are  nothing  new,  and  were  formerly  very  common  in  all 
closed  carriages  ;  but  they  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  partly  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  spiral  springs  in  the  cushions,  and  partly  also  by  reason  of 
the  changes  and  inadaptability  of  these  seats  to  the  prevailing  styles  of 
bodies,  particularly  to  the  English-quarter  style,  as  the  seat-board  in 
these  latter  invariably  formed  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  body.  Any  ten¬ 
dency  toward  the  former  full-swept  bodies  (and,  no  doubt,  these  will 
again,  sometime,  become  the  prevailing  style)  would  again  admit  of  the 
introduction  of  these  caned  or  webbed  seats.  The  frequent  want  of 
proper  care  in  making  caned  seats  also  counted  against  them,  depriving 
them  of  the  properties  for  which  they  were  intended,  by  presenting  a 
much  larger  width  of  framing  than  necessary,  and  proportionately  a 
a  very  diminutive  area  of  caning.  This  defect  was  particularly  common 
in  seats  presenting  considerable  curve  at  the  front. 

It  must  be  evident  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  most  desirable  proper¬ 
ties  of  cane  seats,  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  trimmer  to  secure  the 
largest  area  of  elastic  surface  compatible  with  the  area  of  the  seat.  We 
may  perhaps  better  illustrate  this  point  by  aid  of  the  accompanying  cuts. 

Fig.  i  represents  a  sectional  view  of  the  caned  seat  commonly  in  use. 
The  shaded  portion  shows  the  width  of  the  wood  frame,  and  the  dotted 


line  shows  the  width  of  the  caning.  It  will  here  be  noticed  that  the 
holes  for  securing  the  caning  are  near  the  inside  edge  of  the  frame,  and 
consequently  the  space  between  the  points  A  and  A  comprises  the  whole 


elastic  surface  of  this  seat.  An  answer  to  the  question,  “  How  can  we 
secure  a  greater  elastic  area,  and,  at  the  same  time,  avoid  diminishing 
the  strength  of  the  frame  ?”  will  be  found  by  glancing  at  Fig.  2. 


A  A 


Here,  it  will  be  noticed,  the  caning  is  secured  near  the  outside  edge  of 
the  frame  ;  and,  by  beveling  off  the  top  inside  portion  of  this  frame,  we 
allow  for  the  sag  which  will  result  from  the  weight  or  pressure  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  surface,  and  still  clear  any  part  of  the  frame  inside  and 
under  the  caning.  We  thus  secure,  between  the  points  A  and  A,  a  con¬ 
siderably  greater  area  of  elastic  surface.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  seat- 
board  constructed  after  this  pattern  will  answer  every  desired  purpose, 
and  possess  more  of  the  required  properties  ;  and,  as  the  strain  upon  the 
framing  is  transverse,  the  beveling  off  of  a  portion  will  not  materially  im¬ 
pair  its  solidity  or  strength. 

To  allow  for  the  sagging  that  will  naturally  occur  in  seats  of  this 
description,  additional  attention  should  be  given  to  the  stuffing  and  tuft¬ 
ing  of  the  cushions  that  are  to  rest  upon  this  surface.  The  centers  of 
the  cushion  should  be  given  more  stuffing,  and  the  center  tufts  should 
not  be  drawn  down  as  close. 

If  we  were  to  web  these  seats  close  with  wide  upholsterer’s  webbing, 
this  would  answei  the  same  purpose  as  the  caning,  and  the  frame  could 
be  constructed  after  the  same  pattern.  The  webbing  would  require  to  be 
covered  over  with  a  light  sprinkling  of  hair  or  cotton,  previously  to  draw¬ 
ing  over  the  seat  covering,  and  this  would  require  to  be  of  better  texture 
than  the  ordinary  cambric  commonly  used  for  this  purpose. 

To  further  increase  the  comfortable  qualities  of  these  cushioned  seats, 
and  to  render  them  still  more  elastic,  spiral  sofa  springs  were  introduced 
into  them,  but  so  many  complaints  were  urged  against  these,  that  they 
have  been  almost  entirely  discarded,  and  at  present  it  is  only  occasionally 
that  one  is  ordered.  It  proved  difficult  to  learn  the  defects  complained 
of,  on  account  of  the  inability  of  customers,  unfamiliar  with  their  con¬ 
struction,  to  definitely  state  their  objections,  which,  moreover,  frequently 
passed  through  a  number  of  persons  before  reaching  the  workman, 
and  thus  in  many  cases  were  entirely  misconstrued.  The  objec¬ 
tions  urged  against  these  sofa  spring  cushions  were  very  conflicting. 
Some  claimed  that  they  possessed  no  elasticity  ;  while  some  said  that 
they  had  too  much  elastic  power,  throwing  and  tossing  the  occupants 
about  upon  the  seats.  They  were  variously  reported  upon  as  too  hard, 
too  soft,  too  thick,  too  thin,  and  in  fact  too  everything  but  the  right 
thing  ;  and  the  poor  trimmer,  having  no  personal  experience  of  their 
riding  quality,  owing  to  the  simple  fact  that  he  never  rode  on  them,  nat¬ 
urally  gained  a  prejudice  against  them. 

Unquestionably  there  is  some  just  cause  for  complaint  against  these 
sofa  springs,  but  we  should  take  a  practical  view  of  the  situation  and 
endeavor  to  ascertain  the  source  of  the  difficulty.  What  are  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  their  construction  ?  Different  methods  may  have  been  employed 
in  their  make-up,  but  their  principles  of  construction  have  ordinarily 
been  identical.  The  usual  manner  of  proceeding  was  the  same  as  that 
employed  in  the  squabbed-top  cushions,  and  they  presented  the  same 
appearance  as  these  when  completed.  The  space  allowed  for  the  springs 
was  the  height  of  the  facings  of  the  cushions,  and  the  squabbed-top 
afforded  the  necessary  stuffing  required  over  their  surface. 

The  methods  employed  for  securing  and  holding  these  springs  included 
the  following:  A  wooden  frame  was  required,  of  the  exact  shape,  but  a 
trifle  smaller  than  the  intended  cushion,  the  wood  of  this  frame  being 
usually  about  one  and  a  half  inch  square,  with  a  brace  through  the  center 
to  prevent  bending  by  the  straining  of  the  twine,  in  the  lashing  and  tying 
of  the  springs.  Two  thicknesses  of  buckram,  pasted  together  and  tacked 
to  the  under  side  of  the  frame,  formed  the  horizontal  foundation  upon 
which  the  springs  were  secured  ;  and  they  were  sewed  with  twine  to  their 
required  positions.  By  means  of  stout  twine  the  springs  were  com¬ 
pressed  into  their  desired  height,  and  retained  in  their  several  positions 
at  the  surface  by  means  of  this  twine  passing  over  lengthwise,  at  right 
angles  and  also  diagonally,  and  knotted  to  the  springs  and  in  turn 
secured  to  the  frame.  This  network  of  twine  over  the  surface  of  the 
springs  was  afterward  covered  with  firm  burlaps,  and  then  inserted  into 
the  prepared  space  in  the  under  part  of  the  cushion,  a  large  opening 
being  allowed  for  this  purpose.  Some  additional  stuffing  was  required 
around  the  sides  and  edges,  and  the  cushion  was  then  closed  in  and 
tufted,  the  tufting  strings  running  through  the  entire  cushion  to  the  bottom. 

( To  be  continued.)  N. 
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TRADE  GOSSIP  OF  THE  PAST  MONTH. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  about  it !  The  tide  has  certainly 
turned  !  There  are  exceptions  to  the  rule  ;  but  the  rule  itself,  as 
indicated  by  hundreds  of  reports  received  by  us  during  the  last 
half  of  March  and  the  first  half  of  April,  clearly  point  to  an  en¬ 
couraging  revival  of  the  carriage  business  in  all  sections  of  the 
country,  and  a  healthful  spring  demand  in  all  classes  of  the  so-called 
“  legitimate  trade,”  including  substantial  medium-priced  work  as 
the  leading  feature.  Dealers  in  carriage  findings,  and  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  carriage  specialties  of  recognized  worth,  express  themselves 
as  well  satisfied  with  present  orders  and  future  prospects ;  and, 
indeed,  the  only  complaints  that  have  reached  us  during  the  past 
two  months  have  come  from  wholesale  manufacturers  of  low-priced 
work  ;  and  experience  of  the  past  seems  to  indicate  that  the  trade 
of  that  class  of  builders  is  more  or  less  dependent  upon  dullness 
elsewhere,  so  that  a  howl  from  that  quarter  is  rather  encouraging 
than  otherwise. 

* 

*  * 

The  time  and  place  for  holding  the  Twelfth  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Carriage  Builders’  National  Association  have  been  fixed, 
and  active  preparations  are  now  in  progress.  Time:  October  15th 
and  16th.  Place:  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Official  head-quarters:  the 
Southern  Hotel.  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Association,  held  in  New-York  on  March  20th,  when 
five  of  the  seven  members  of  that  body  were  present,  all  necessary 
preliminaries  were  determined  upon  ;  and  powers  duly  deputed  by 
which  such  preliminaries  may  be  carried  out.  The  responsibility 
for  the  success  of  each  annual  meeting  devolves  upon  the  Executive 
Committee,  as  the  official  representatives  of  the  Association  in  all 
business  matters  ;  but,  according  to  their  custom,  they  have  selected 
a  Committee  of  Arrangements  located  in  the  city  where  the  con¬ 
vention  is  to  be  held,  namely :  Messrs.  Henry  Timken,  W.  T.  Hay- 
dock  and  Frank  L.  Wright,  and  conferred  upon  them  adequate 
powers  for  making  all  necessary  arrangements  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  the  business  meetings  and  trade  exhibition.  An  early  and 
active  interest  is  manifested  in  the  convention  ;  and  the  exhibition 
particularly  promises  to  prove  a  feature  of  unusual  importance. 

* 

*  * 

The  so-called  “  Swindler  Syndicate  ”  has  been  busily  at  work 
during  the  past  month,  and  the  results  of  its  labors  will  be 
found  stated  in  another  part  of  this  number.  Mr.  Austin  Hunt¬ 
ington,  of  Messrs.  Huntington  &  Huntington,  the  lawyer  chosen 
to  represent  the  syndicate  at  the  trial  of  Lazier,  proceeded 
to  Simcoe,  Ontario,  on  April  1st;  and  on  his  way  was  joined 
at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  by  Mr.  Lammerts,  one  of  the  carriage-builders 
who  had  been  swindled  by  a  confidence  man,  supposed  to  be 
Lazier,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Huntington  to  Simcoe,  where, 
having  been  confronted  with  Lazier  at  the  jail,  he  positively 
identified  the  prisoner  as  the  person  who  had  swindled  him. 
At  Simcoe,  Mr.  Huntington  was  also  joined  by  Mr.  Morrison, 
carriage-builder,  of  Aylmer,  Ontario,  another  of  the  Canadian  vic¬ 
tims,  who  had  in  his  possession  evidence  of  forgery  by  Lazier. 
The  trial  of  Lazier  occurred  on  April  7th,  when  he  plead  guilty 
to  the  charge  of  “  false  pretences,”  and  was  sentenced  to  imprison¬ 
ment  for  three  years.  His  record,  as  detailed  elsewhere  in  this 
number,  shows  that  he  has  frequently  escaped  heretofore  by  reason 
of  the  intervention  of  friends ;  and  the  chances  are  that,  excepting 
for  the  energetic  action  of  the  “  Swindler  Syndicate,”  he  would 
have  been  similarly  rescued  this  time.  The  entire  carriage  trade 
therefore  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  committee  who  cham¬ 
pioned  their  cause,  checkmated  the  overtures  of  his  influential 
friends,  and  gave  Justice  an  opportunity  to  deal  to  him  his  deserts. 

* 

*  * 

An  increased  interest  in  four-in-hand  coaching  is  manifested  this 
spring,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  encouraging  trade  tokens  that 


has  come  to  our  notice  during  the  past  month.  Fashion  has  its 
influence  in  matters  vehicular  as  well  in  most  other  directions ;  and 
the  fashion  for  coaching  is  evidently  on  the  increase  in  our  leading 
American  cities.  One  of  our  leading  New-York  houses  reports  a 
number  of  orders  now  in  hand  for  Drags  and  Breaks.  Three 
Coaches  of  “  regulation  pattern  ”  have  just  been  received  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  besides  several  four-horse  Breaks  ;  and  we  understand  that 
preparations  are  under  way  to  establish  a  coaching  club  in  that 
city,  in  addition  to  their  present  Country  Club,  which  is  practically 
a  driving  association.  The  Coaching  Club  of  New-York  is  already 
preparing  for  its  spring  meet.  It  has  been  arranged  that  the  New- 
York  and  Pelham  coach  “  Greyhound  ”  will  run  between  the  Hotel 
Brunswick  and  the  Country  Club  at  Pelham,  from  April  28  to  May 
30.  leaving  the  Hotel  Brunswick  at  1 1  A.  M.,  and  arriving  at  the 
Country  Club  House  at  12.45  p-  M-  Returning,  the  coach  will  leave 
Pelham  at  3.45  p.  M.,  and  arrive  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick  at  5.30  p. 
M.  The  route  is  by  way  of  Harlem,  Morrisania,  Fox’s  Corners, 
Union  Port,  Westchester  and  Middletown.  The  fare  is  $2.50 ;  50 
cents  extra  for  box  seats.  Seats  may  be  secured  at  the  Hotel 
Brunswick  ;  and  we  beg  to  suggest  that  every  coach-builder  visiting 
this  city  during  the  present  month,  ought  to  consider  it  a  business 
duty  to  engage  a  box  seat  and  see  how  the  thing  is  done.  There 
are  few  experiences  more  exhilarating  than  a  first  drive  behind  a 
four-in-hand. 

* 

*  * 

Several  letters  received  by  us  from  carriage-makers  having  a 
small  local  trade,  express  concern  as  to  the  future  of  their  business, 
although  the  writers  seem  fairly  well  satisfied  with  the  past  and 
present.  We  fear  these  correspondents  must  have  been  misled  by 
the  tone  of  certain  articles  which  recently  appeared  in  one 
of  our  contemporaries,  entitled  “  Is  there  a  Future  for  the 
Small  Carriage-maker  ?  ”  Cheer  up,  faint  hearts  !  The  conditions 
leading  to  business  success  or  failure  have  been  practically  the 
same  since  the  world  began.  History  shows  that  improvements  in 
machinery  do  not  foreshadow  the  displacement  of  skilled  mechan¬ 
ics.  Gigantic  stock  companies,  with  millionaire  capitalists  as 
backers,  do  not  imply  the  destruction  of  smaller  competitors — that 
is,  so  long  as  the  latter  are  equally  energetic  and  lively.  On  the 
contrary,  experience  teaches  that  machinery  and  increased  produc¬ 
tion  insure  an  increased  demand  for  skilled  mechanics  of  the 
higher  grade  ;  that  big  stock  companies,  making  specialties  of  low- 
priced  grades  of  work,  contribute  in  the  end  to  create  an  increased 
demand  for  the  medium  and  higher  grades  of  work  ;  and,  in  times 
of  business  depression  or  revolutions  in  fashion  or  demand,  the 
active  small  shops  have  as  much  the  advantage  over  their  wholesale 
competitors  as  an  Ericsson  monitor  over  a  Great  Eastern.  The 
record  of  last  year  shows  that,  while  nearly  all  the  large  houses 
suffered  more  or  less,  the  small  and  medium  shops  did  a  good 
average  business  from  January  to  December,  with  an  unusual 
amount  of  repairing,  at  good,  paying  prices ;  and  with  a  steady  and 
healthful  demand  for  substantial  new  work  adapted  to  every-day 
service.  To  all  local  builders  of  small  means  we  would  add  these 
few  suggestions.  First :  Look  to  your  repairing  department  as 
your  mainsail  in  fair  weather,  and  your  sheet  anchor  in  emergen¬ 
cies.  It  is  in  your  repair  shop  that  you  have  your  best  opportunity 
to  exhibit  your  mechanical  ability,  and  to  attract  the  attention  of 
customers  who  have  previously  bought  their  new  work  elsewhere. 
As  the  physician  who  wins  renown  as  an  obstetrician  is  certain  to 
secure  all  the  family  practice  he  desires,  so  the  carriage-shop  cele¬ 
brated  for  its  skillful  repair  work  is  pretty  sure  to  gain  orders  for 
new  work  as  soon  as  it  is  prepared  for  them.  Second :  Be  always 
alert  and  enterprising,  and  see  to  it  that  you  keep  fully  abreast  with 
the  times  in  respect  to  styles  and  improved  methods,  remembering 
that  here  is  where  you  have  the  advantage  over  your  mammoth  com¬ 
petitors,  whose  movements  are  likely,  by  reason  of  their  very  size, 
to  be  more  sluggish.  The  above  short  sermon  has  been  suggested 
by  the  study  of  the  record  of  last  year,  as  developed  through  cor¬ 
respondence  received  by  us  during  the  past  two  or  three  months. 


To  Wm.  Moses ,  Brooklyn ,  E.  D.,  N.  Y.:  Yes,  we  have  from  time  to 
time  published  several  lists  of  New-York  City  Tariffs  of  Carriage  and 
Wagon  Repairs, — the  last,  in  chart  form,  appearing  in  the  June  Hub , 
1882 ;  but  we  are  unable  to  supply  any  numbers  of  The  Hub  published 
previously  to  August  last,  and  consequently  cannot  comply  with  your 
request,  as  we  would  otherwise  be  happy  to  do.  Try  and  find  your  June 
Hub,  1882. 
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OPEN  BALLOT  FOR  NEXT  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 

C.  B.  N.  A. 

The  Carriage  Builders’  National  Association  of  the  United 
States,  now  in  its  twelfth  year,  has  attained  a  position  of  promi¬ 
nence  and  power  which  naturally  renders  it  liable  to  become  the 
target  of  all  the  pea-shooters;  and  such  attacks  it  is  already  receiv¬ 
ing  from  at  least  one  quarter. 

The  stated  grounds  of  complaint,  if  we  understand  them,  are, 
first,  that  its  officers  are  mainly  Eastern  men ;  and  secotid,  that  the 
organization  is  consequently  local  in  character. 

Now,  at  the  very  start,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  annual 
election  of  the  Association’s  officers  is  the  result  of  vote  in  open 
meeting;  and,  so  far  as  we  remember,  it  has  always  been  unani¬ 
mous.  If  any  member  was  dissatisfied  with  the  ticket,  duly  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  nominating  committee,  it  was  his  right  and  duty  to 
express  such  dissatisfaction  in  such  open  meeting.  If  the  member 
present  held  his  peace  then,  or  if  he  failed  to  be  present,  the  result 
which  he  deemed  unsatisfactory  was  as  much  his  fault  as  anybody’s, 
and  it  would  seem  but  fitting  that  he  hold  his  peace  forever  after. 
Even  honorary  members,  who  have  no  power  to  vote,  are  always 
entitled  to  the  floor  when  they  wish  to  express  opinions  ;  and  they 
are  therefore  equally  to  blame  if  alleged  abuses  have  been  allowed 
to  creep  in  unchallenged. 

But  let  us  briefly  consider  the  two  complaints  above  alluded  to. 
The  first  of  the  statements  mentioned,  namely :  that  the  officers 
of  the  Association  mainly  belong  to  the  Eastern  States,  is  partly 
true,  and  partly  not  true.  The  officers  elected  at  the  last  annual 
convention  are  twenty  in  number,  and  include  three  New-England 
members,  seven  from  the  Middle  States  (including  New-York),  four 
from  the  Southern  States,  and  six  from  the  Western  States.  Ref¬ 
erence  to  the  present  membership  list  of  the  Association,  as  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  last  annual  report,  indicates  that  the  official  honors, 
as  above  enumerated,  are  very  fairly  distributed  according  to  the 
relative  membership  in  those  sections,  and  we  perceive  no  possible 
cause  for  complaint  in  this  direction. 

In  regard  to  the  present  Executive  Committee  of  seven,  includ¬ 
ing  Messrs.  Stivers,  Rogers,  Pray,  Britton,  Firestone,  McLear  and 
Hooker,  it  is  true  that  all  these  gentlemen,  excepting  Mr.  Fire¬ 
stone,  belong  to  the  Atlantic  States  ;  but  this  cannot  but  be  judged 
a  proper  and  wise  provision  and  an  important  element  of  strength, 
when  we  remember  how  frequently,  and  often  summarily,  this 
executive  body  is  compelled  to  come  together  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  business,  or  for  purposes  of  counsel  in*  emergencies 
which  are  always  liable  to  arise.  An  executive  committee  of  seven, 
if  composed  of  members  living  at  remote  points,  would  certainly 
prove  unwieldy,  if  not  wholly  impracticable  ;  and  our  own  opinion 
is,  that  the  inconvenience  and  expense  of  gathering  a  widely  scat¬ 
tered  committee  would  result  in  centering  the  powers  of  the  body 
in  some  one  member,  and  thereby  lead  to  that  very  extreme  of 
local  and  individual  influence  which  the  critics  now  pretend  to 
fear.  As  it  is  now,  the  call  of  Mr.  Stivers,  as  chairman,  suffices  at 
any  time,  on  a  few  days’  notice,  to  call  together  in  New-York  a 
majority  of  the  executive  forces,  which  are  confined  to  three  other 
cities,  namely:  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  New-Haven.  At 
their  last  special  meeting,  held  in  New-York  on  March  20th,  for 
the  purpose  of  adopting  measures  to  assist  the  St.  Louis  Committee 
of  Arrangements  in  reference  to  the  approaching  convention  in 
that  city,  five  out  of  seven  members  were  present,  representing  all 
four  cities,  namely :  Messrs.  Stivers,  Rogers,  McLear,  Hooker  and 
Pray. 

Let  us  now,  for  a  moment,  consider  the  requirements  of  the  office 
of  President.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  never  thus  far  proved  a 
mere  honorary  position,  but  has  entailed  upon  the  holder  duties 
and  responsibilities  and  expenses  of  many  kinds,  which  made  the 
position  so  onerous  that  none  but  the  hardest  workers  and  warmest 
sympathizers  in  the  efforts  of  the  Association  have  ever  cared 
to  take  it  upon  themselves.  Those  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
Association  must  know  that  it  is  a  position  which  has  always 
“gone  a-begging.”  We  never  heard  of  any  one  who  coveted  it; 
and  had  the  Western  members  ever  offered  one  of  their  number  as 
a  victim,  and  had  such  Western  member  shown  any  willingness  to 
be  thus  victimized  and  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  the  office, 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  have  received  the 
unanimous  vote  and  hearty  thanks  of  the  Association.  If  this  is 
true  of  the  past,  we  know  it  is  still  more  true  to-day;  and  we  ex¬ 
pect  and  earnestly  hope  that,  at  the  approaching  convention  in  St. 


Louis,  some  Western  representative  will  be  raised  to  the  Presidency. 

The  question  now  arises — for  the  futuie  rather  than  the  past  is 
what  now  chiefly  interests  us — who  will  be  the  man  ?  This  seems 
a  very  proper  topic  for  discussion  from  this  time  forward  until 
the  next  election  takes  place.  But  how  can  it  be  discussed  so  that 
the  results  shall  prove  of  practical  value?  Mere  fault-finding  and 
thumb-pointing  can  prove  of  no  possible  benefit  in  a  case  of  this 
kind.  A  majority  vote  of  members  of  the  Association  will  finally 
settle  the  question  next  October ;  but  primaries  are  now  in  order. 

What  is  the  desire  of  the  majority  of  the  Association  as  to  its 
next  President  ?  If  our  readers  think  proper,  we  would  like  to  test 
this  question  by  recording  in  The  Hub,  next  month  or  later,  a  list 
of  such  gentlemen  as  seem  best  adapted,  by  reason  of  long  service 
or  personal  popularity,  or  business  activity,  or  public  spirit,  or  any 
other  cause,  to  be  named  as  Presidential  candidates.  With  your 
permission,  therefore,  we  will  open  in  the  next  Hub  an  informal 
ballot,  toward  which  every  present  member  of  the  Association  is 
respectfully  invited  to  contribute  a  vote. 

We  open  this  proposed  ballot  to  “  Honorary  ”  as  well  as  to 
“  Active”  members,  each  of  whom  we  now  request  to  send  us  the 
name  of  some  fellow-member  for  whom  he  will  be  willing  to  vote 
at  the  approaching  election.  Please  add  your  own  name  and  ad¬ 
dress,  in  order  that  we  may  check  it  off  on  the  membership  list ; 
but  we  promise  that  the  names  of  all  voters  shall  be  kept  strictly 
confidential,  and  that  the  names  of  candidates  and  totals  of 
respective  votes  shall  alone  be  made  public  in  The  Hub. 

If  you  approve  of  the  above  suggestion,  as  practicable  and  help¬ 
ful  to  the  Association,  please  immediately  address  and  forward  a 
letter  or  postal-card  as  follows  : 


Editor  of  The  Hub, 

323  Pearl-street,  New-  York. 

Sir :  My  choice  for  next  President  of  the  Carriage 
Builders'  National  Association  is 
Mr. . ,  of . 

Yours  truly. 


[Signature.] 


The  result  of  this  open  and  informal  ballot  for  Presidential  can¬ 
didates  will  be  made  public  from  month  to  month  in  The  Hub, 
until  October  next.  Be  on  the  lookout  for  our  monthly  bulletins 
of  progress  ;  and  if  you  find  any  criticisms  to  make  meanwhile, 
remember  that  our  “  Critics’  Corner  ”  is  always  open  for  expres¬ 
sions  of  opinion,  both  complimentary  and  otherwise,  so  long  as 
they  avoid  unpleasant  personalities. 


RELATIONS  BETWEEN  AMERICAN  CARRIAGE 
BUILDERS  AND  THEIR  WORKMEN. 

By  John  W.  Britton,  of  New-York. 

(1 Continued  from  page  39  in  last  number .) 

DEFECTS  OF  COLLEGE  EDUCATION  AS  A  PREPARATION  FOR  BUSINESS  LIFE. 

If  a  boy  understands  the  principles  of  geometry,  and  has  had  some 
practice  in  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing  (even  in  a  rude  way),  we 
find  that  when  he  comes  into  our  wood-shop  to  learn  his  trade,  it  is 
equivalent  to  two  years’  shop  experience  to  him.  The  kind  of  education 
our  boys  want,  if  they  intend  to  follow  business  or  mechanical  pursuits, 
is  not  classical  education.  I  believe  that  the  average  boy  who  is  sent  to 
college  to  acquire  a  classical  education  is  ruined  by  the  time  he  gets 
through  with  it.  If  he  has  any  good  horse-sense  in  him  at  the  start,  it  is 
educated  out  of  him.  Of  course,  if  he  is  a  boy  of  genius,  you  can’t  edu¬ 
cate  him  to  death  ;  he  will  grow  even  under  the  pressure  ;  but  if  he  is 
an  ordinary  boy,  then  good-bye  to  him  !  Whenever  I  find  a  rich  man 
dying  and  leaving  a  large  amount  of  money  to  found  a  college,  I  say  to 
myself,  “  It  is  a  pity  he  had  not  died  while  he  was  poor.”  W’hen  young 
men  have  applied  to  me  for  a  situation,  saying  that  they  were  educated 
at  this  or  that  college,  I  have  had  to  say  to  them,  “  I  don’t  want  you, 
young  man  ;  you  don’t  know  anything.”  The  man  who  thinks  that  he 
immortalizes  himself  as  a  benefactor  by  leaving  money  enough  at  his 
death  to  build  a  dormitory  or  a  wing  to  a  college,  makes  a  mistake, 
I  think  ;  for  the  fools  send  their  boys  there,  and  generally  to  their  ruin. 
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Of  course,  I  would  not  destroy  all  the  colleges.  I  would  simply  make 
them  better. 

Senator  Blair  :  You  would  turn  them  to  some  useful  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Britton:  Yes;  I  would  simply  make  them  better  and  more 
practical  in  their  teachings  than  they  are  now.  The  best  of  them  are 
already  beginning  to  do  this.  Yale  and  Harvard  are  beginning  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  there  is  something  besides  the  classics  that  boys  ought  to  know. 
When  all  the  colleges  recognize  that  there  are  modern  and  useful  sciences 
which  boys  should  learn  in  order  to  fit  them  for  life,  then  the  colleges 
ought  to  be  a  blessing,  and  they  will  be. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

In  the  carriage-builders’  trade  we  have  been  doing  something  to  meet 
the  need  of  technical  education,  which  is  now  so  pressing.  We  have 
recently  established  a  technical  school  for  the  instruction  of  young  men 
in  our  own  trade,  which  has  now  been  in  operation  for  three  years,  and 
has  already  shown  good  results.  I  worked  for  several  years,  at  every 
convention  of  the  carriage-builders,  to  awaken  interest  in  this  subject. 
Finally,  in  the  fall  of  1880,  we  met  in  Chicago  ;  and  I  tell  you  that  is  the 
place  to  start  a  boom,  if  you  want  to  raise  anything.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  in  the  very  air  there  that  lifts  men  right  up  out  of  their  selfishness. 
We  raised  an  educational  fund  of  about  $7,000  on  the  spot,  and  then  we 
started  our  school. 

But  I  will  tell  you  what  our  trouble  is  now.  There  are  but  few  em¬ 
ployers  who  have  undertaken  to  look  after  this  Trade  School.  They  do 
their  duty  as  far  as  they  can,  but  the  trade  generally  forget  that  there  is 
such  an  institution.  Over  and  over  again  we  have  asked  that  they  should 
send  models  to  us.  We  have  sent  several  circulars  to  the  leading 
manufacturers,  saying  tha.t  our  school  is  established  and  that  we  want 
models  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  young  men  by  practical  demon¬ 
stration,  and  asking  contributions.  As  a  rule,  however,  they  put  the 
circular  in  the  waste  basket,  and  we  hear  nothing  more  of  it.  That  is 
the  rule.  To  this,  however,  there  are  few  notable  exceptions.  I  only 
mention  these  facts  to  show  you  that  we  are  all  a  little  too  indifferent  as 
to  our  duties  ;  we  seem  to  be  satisfied  if  we  can  add  a  new  wing  to  our 
shop  every  year,  and  increase  our  business, — selling  each  year  a  little 
more  than  we  sold  last  year,  and  so  keep  on  making  money. 

Senator  Blair  :  What  is  your  theory  as  to  the  reason  of  the  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  the  trade  in  such  matters  ? 

Mr.  Britton  :  I  cannot  say,  without  implying  that  I  deserve  more 
credit  than  others.  I  do  not  say  that  all  members  of  the  trade  are  in¬ 
different  ;  but  the  great  majority  of  them  certainly  are.  Most  men  are 
interested  first  in  making  money.  I  am  naturally  proud  of  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  my  trade.  I  can  remember  when  a  carriage-maker  did  not 
amount  to  much.  I  can  remember  that,  one  time,  when  a  carriage- 
maker  was  elected  to  a  noted  New- York  club,  founded  by  the  blue- 
bloods — I  don’t  know  how  he  got  in  there- — it  was  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  astonishment.  I  am  anxious  that  my  trade  should  have  a  high 
and  recognized  standing.  I  worked  for  years  to  establish  a  national 
trade  organization.  I  know  that  in  union  there  is  strength.  I  know 
that  when  we  established  a  national  association,  with  a  membership  from 
seventeen  States,  and  some  of  us  went  to  Washington  as  a  committee 
representing  that  association,  the  doors  of  all  the  departments  were  open 
to  us.  On  a  previous  occasion,  when  we  protested  against  an  injustice 
which  had  existed  for  twenty-five  years  in  New-York,  our  petition  and 
protest  were  looked  upon  with  indifference.  It  was  different  when  we 
went  to  Washington  as  representives  of  a  live  trade  organization  ;  and 
although  the  Treasury  Department  was  very  busy  and  could  not  see  us 
when  we  went  there  individually,  it  managed  to  see  us  immediately 
when  we  went  as  representatives  of  this  Association.  And  when  we 
called  at  the  Patent  Office  after  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
office  was  closed,  it  made  no  difference  ;  we  went  in,  and  were  accorded 
a  respectful  hearing.  Not  only  that,  but  one  of  the  committee  was  given 
a  patent  on  an  application  that  had  been  rejected  by  all  the  former  exam¬ 
iners  before  whom  it  had  come.  [Laughter]. 

The  men  who  are  to  come  after  us  in  our  business — those  who  are  to 
be  the  colleagues  of  my  son,  who  is  now  my  partner, — must  be  educated 
up  to  the  point  where  they  will  thoroughly  understand  and  appreciate 
the  dignity  of  their  trade.  Why,  the  coach-makers  of  London  controlled 
the  export  trade  of  the  world  until  they  thought  there  was  nobody  else 
coming;  but  France  has  now  won  the  greater  part  of  it.  Do  you  ask 
why  ?  Because  France,  with  her  technical  schools,  and  the  carriage- 
makers  of  Paris,  with  their  better  methods  of  instruction,  are  more  alive 
to  the  situation. 

ONE  TROUBLE  WITH  APPRENTICES  NOWADAYS. 

Speaking  of  the  apprentice  system,  if  we  find  an  intelligent  boy  who 
wants  to  learn  a  trade,  and  he  comes  to  arrange  the  matter  with  an  em¬ 
ployer,  the  chances  too  often  are  that  the  boy’s  mother  will  come  along 
with  him  and  say,  “  We  don’t  get  our  breakfast  until  half-past  seven,  and 
you  must  make  an  exception  in  James’s  case.”  Well,  we  let  her  down 
easy,  and  simply  say,  “  No.” 


A  young  fellow  came  into  our  office  sometime  ago,  and  said  he  wanted 
a  place.  He  was  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age  and  well  educated, 
and  I  was  surprised  that  he  seemed  so  willing  to  go  into  a  mechanical 
pursuit.  I  told  him  he  would  have  to  work  hard  and  be  on  hand  at  7 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  He  said,  “I  understand  that;  I  will  be  here 
early.  My  mother  is  well  enough  off  to  keep  a  servant,  and  I  will  make 
the  servant  get  my  breakfast  in  time.”  He  added  he  had  been  looking 
about  in  Wall-st.,  for  a  place,  but  had  got  discouraged  trying  to  get  a 
place  in  any  broker’s  office.  He  worked  with  us  until  Friday  night,  and 
then  left  a  polite  message  to  say  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  come  again, 
as  a  broker  in  Wall-st.,  who  had  promised  if  he  ever  wanted  a  boy  he 
would  take  him,  had  sent  for  him.  That  is  a  fair  sample  of  one  of  the 
influences  now  at  work,  which  we  have  to  contend  against  in  our  attempts 
to  get  apprentices. 

HOW  MANY  HOURS  SHOULD  CONSTITUTE  A  DAY’S  WORK? 

I  understand  that  one  of  the  witnesses  who  has  appeared  before  you 
stated  that  the  hours  of  labor  should  be  shortened.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  need  of  shortening  the  hours  of  labor  in  any  of  the  ordinary 
occupations  of  the  mechanical  classss.  There  are  trades  and  callings  in 
which  there  is  very  hard  and  exhausting  work, — trades  where  men  are  at 
their  best  physically  when  they  first  go  into  them,  and  where  they  dete¬ 
riorate  constantly  while  in  them.  If  ten  hours  is  a  fair  day’s  work  for 
ordinary  occupations,  then  men  in  such  specially  trying  occupations  ought 
not  to  work  over  seven  or  eight  hours.  But  I  think  the  general  idea  that 
men  work  too  long  is  fallacious,  and  has  no  foundation  in  fact. 

Senator  Blair  :  How  many  hours’  work  constitute  a  day’s  labor  in 
your  establishment  ? 

Mr.  Britton  :  Ten  hours.  We  have  made  some  voluntary  con¬ 
cessions.  For  instance,  on  Saturdays  we  let  the  men  off  a  little  earlier; 
and  in  the  extreme  hot  weather  we  give  them  a  little  longer  time  than 
usual  at  noons.  This  is  done  voluntarily  on  our  part. 

( To  be  continued .) 


“BEHIND  THE  BARS.” 


MARK  R.  LAZIER,  THE  TRAVELING  SWINDLER,  IN  -TROUBLE. 

Under  “Trade  Gossip  for  the  Past  Month,”  which  appears  in 
the  Office  Department  of  our  present  issue,  will  be  found  the  latest 
intelligence  regarding  the  disposition  that  has  been  made  of  that 
curse  of  the  carriage  and  varnish  trades,  Mark  R.  Lazier.  Now 
that  all  is  over  it  seems  proper  to  make  public  the  following  de¬ 
tailed  report  of  his  past  record,  which  we  have  gathered  from 
various  sources.  A  study  of  this  record,  which  is  a  peculiarly 
black  one,  may  prove  serviceable  as  well  as  interesting  to  any 
reader. 

Mark  R.  Lazier  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  living  Canadians.  He  is  a 
native  of  Belleville,  Ontario,  where  he  has  respectable  and  wealthy  connections. 
These  latter  have  been  engaged  in  a  long  struggle  to  buy  Mark  out  of  the 
many  scrapes  he  has  got  into.  Lazier  was  first  arrested  in  December,  1876,  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  obtaining  money  by  false  pretences.  Matters  were  fixed  so 
that  he  was  discharged. 

He  was  arrested  immediately  after  on  a  similar  charge  and  taken  to  Cleveland, 
O.,  where  he  also  squared  up. 

Detective  Stader,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  took  him  in  custody  on  a  like  charge,  and 
took  him  to  the  City  of  the  Straits.  There  he  gave  straw  bail  and  jumped  for 
Canada. 

Previous  to  this  he  was  arrested  and  taken  to  Picton  on  a  charge  of  horse  steal¬ 
ing,  but  was  liberated. 

He  was  again  arrested  and  and  sent  to  Ottawa  for  getting  money  on  a  bogus 
draft  for  $75. 

He  squared  that,  and  was  taken  in  charge  by  Sergeant  Crawford,  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  police  force,  for  obtaining,  by  fraud,  $75  from  McCallum,  a  druggist  in  the 
Forest  City  ;  but  he  escaped  from  the  officer  while  on  the  train. 

He  was  next  arrested  on  February  17,  1877,  taken  to  London,  and  convicted, 
a  nominal  sentence  being  passed  on  him. 

He  then  returned  to  Belleville  and  remained  quiet  for  a  time.  At  length  an 
officer  from  Woodstock  appeared  there  with  another  warrant.  Lazier  saw  him 
on  the  street,  and  skipped  out  of  town.  He  opened  negotiations  for  settle¬ 
ment  from  the  other  side,  and  got  things  settled. 

Owen  Sound  was  next  heard  from.  Officer  Pierce  went  after  Lazier,  who  was 
arrested,  but  squared  the  bill  and  was  discharged. 

He  next  turned  up  in  New-York  State,  representing  Valentine  &  Co.,  of  New- 
York.  He  victimized  a  number  of  their  customers  in  this  State,  and  finally 
Vosberg,  the  representative  of  that  firm,  captured  him.  He  over-reached  justice 
on  that  occasion  by  escaping  from  custody. 

The  next  place  we  heard  of  him  was  in  Jackson,  Mich.,  where  he  was  arrested 
by  a  Lansing  officer  for  fooling  with  a  draft  for  $75,  to  which  he  had  attached 
the  name  of  Robert  Dougall.  While  sleeping,  handcuffed  to  the  officer  in  the 
hotel,  he  quietly  slipped  the  cuffs,  and  left  the  detective  enjoying  his  slumbers, 
while  he  made  tracks  for  Canada.  Lazier  soon  afterward  wrote  to  the  officer 
from  Windsor,  apologizing  for  his  unceremonious  departure. 

The  rest  of  his  course  may  be  traced  as  follows  :  The  first  is  a  newspaper  dis- 
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patch,  dated  New-York,  October  25,  1882,  andjs  headed  “Swindler.”  It  states 
that  John  Napier,  of  Pittsburgh,  reported  that  a  party  calling  himself  W.  Wal¬ 
ton  had  called  upon  him.  Mr.  Napier  did  not  want  any  goods,  but  when  Mr. 
Walton  came  again  Walton  asked  that  Napier  should  go  with  him  to  the  bank 
and  identify  him.  Napier  gave  him  a  slip  addressed  to  the  bank  manager,  say¬ 
ing,  “  Walton  is  all  right.”  Walton  obtained  $75  and  skipped. 

A  Canadian  paper  continues  the  story  in  the  following  words  :  “  We  next  hear 
of  Walton  through  The  Hub ,  a  publication  in  the  interest  of  carriage-makers, 
which  set  him  out  under  the  heading  *  Things  getting  hot  for  that  Traveling 
Swindler.’  It  recites  that  he  struck  Altoona,  Lock  Haven,  and  Renovo,  Pa., 
and  Cumberland,  Md.,  in  which  places  he  claimed  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
Parrott  Varnish  Co.,  and  gave  his  name  as  Geo.  Reynolds,  G.  Holmes,  etc. 

“  He  was  next  heard  from  in  Richmond,  Va.,  where  he  claimed  to  be  the  agent 
of  Adolphus  Keppelmann,  of  New-York,  and  again  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  There  he 
secured  $75  under  the  name  of  F.  Howard,  as  the  agent  of  Mr.  Keppelmann. 

“  Thence  he  jumped  to  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  the  chief  of  police  of  that  city 
sent  out  a  card,  to  the  effect  that  a  man  going  by  the  names  of  Horton,  Landis, 
Lewis,  Gordon,  Spicer,  Howard,  etc.,  etc.,  had  been  swindling  carriage-makers 
throughout  the  country  by  representing  himself  as  the  agent  of  A.  Keppelmann, 
New-York.  A  description  of  the  swindler  follows. 

“  Next  comes  a  postal  card  from  Williams,  Chief  of  Police,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
which  asks  that  carriage-makers  be  notified  of  the  doings  of  the  rascal,  and  that 
he  be  arrested  if  possible. 

“  Succeeding  that  is  a  letter  from  J.  M.  Bohmie  &  Co.,  of  Indianapolis,  who 
were  taken  in  for  $75. 

“  When  next  heard  from  he  is  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  he  got  a  draft  from  W. 
L.  Jarvis  (amount  not  stated).  Jarvis  avers  that  the  1  the  swindler  ’  is  the  first 
one  who  ever  ‘took  him  in,’  and  he  did  not  wish  his  name  published  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  scoundrel.  He  says  :  ‘  I  feel  ashamed  to  think  that  I  could  be  so 
easily  taken  in.’ 

“  Mr.  T.  P.  Turner,  of  Franklin-street,  Richmond,  Va.,  has  a  draft  from  the 
same  individual,  which,  strange  to  say,  he  asserts  was  protested. 

“  Murphy  &  Co.,  of  New-York,  seemed  anxious  in  their  letter  to  have  Lazier’s 
career  ended,  but  they  did  not  see  how  it  could  be  done.  They,  however,  had 
the  consolation  that  they  had  his  history  on  record.  Valentine  &  Co.  had  heard 
of  Lazier,  and  knew  his  modus  operandi,  but  they  had  no  evidence. 

“The  Editor  of  The  Hub,  which  is  published  in  New-York,  expresses  his  de¬ 
light  that  Lazier  was  arrested  here.  He  terms  Lazier  a  1  notorious  swindler,  for 
whom  the  carriage  trade  and  varnish-makers  have  for  years  been  seeking.’  In  a 
subsequent  letter  the  same  writer  calls  Lazier  a  1  pest,’  and  avers  that  his  arrest 
is  hailed  with  rejoicing  by  varnish-makers.  Another  letter  relates  to  the  case 
against  Lazier  as  it  now  stands,  he  being  in  prison  in  Simcoe.  He  was  arrested 
in  this  city  on  the  19th  of  last  month,  but  the  Simcoe  people  had  a  prior  claim.” 

The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  firms  whose  names  he  used  : 
Masury  &  Son,  of  New-York  and  Chicago,  manufacturers  of  paints  and  var¬ 
nishes  ;  Colgate  &  Co.,  of  New-York,  white-lead,  etc.  ;  Keppelmann  &  Co.,  of 
New-York,  varnish,  etc.  ;  Murphy  &  Co.,  of  New-York,  and  Newark,  N.  J.,  var¬ 
nish,  etc.;  Bales,  Wills  &  Co.,  of  Montreal;  and  R.  C.  Jamieson  &  Co.,  of 
Montreal.  His  aliases  included  Horton,  Landis,  Lewis,  Gordon,  Spicer,  How¬ 
ard,  Munro,  Dougall,  King,  Wright  and  Fanning. 


AMERICAN  PATENTS  PERTAINING  TO  CARRIAGES 
GRANTED  DURING  FEBRUARY,  1884. 


Compiled  by  Huntington  &  Huntington. 


The  following  patents,  of  interest  to  the  carriage  trade,  were  issued  by 
the  United  States  Patent  Office  between  March  5th  and  25th  of  the 
current  year  ; 

March  4th,  1884. 


Vehicle  Axle . 

Rein-guard . 

Wagon  Wheel  Tire . 

Vehicle  Running-gear . 

Vehicle  Spring . 

Two-wheeled  Vehicle . 

((  <  t 

ti 

Whiffletree  . 

Whiffletree  Coupling-plate 


j  S.  Kennedy,  Auburn,  N.  Y., 

'  (  and  S.  G.  Warner,  Wilmington,1  Del. 
.C.  W.  Sparks. ..  .Canal  Winchester,  O. 

.P.  Gendrou . Toledo,8  O. 

.C.  M.  Murch . Cincinnati,  O. 

.W.  H.  Doyle . Bantam  Falls,  Conn. 

.W.  F.  Heath . Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

.C.  W.  Saladee . Torrington,  Conn. 

.S.  Toomey . Canal  Dover,  O. 

.H.  H.  E.  Berg . Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

.D.  H.  Liddy . Monticello,  la. 


March  nth,  1884. 


Carriage  Seat . 

Carriage  Top . 

Automatic  End-gate . 

Wagon  End-gate . 

Fifth-wheel . 

Carriage  Umbrella . 

Vehicle  Body . 

Vehicle  Brake . 

Vehicle  Shifting-rail . 

Vehicle  Top-prop . 

Two-wheeled  Vehicle. . . . 

Vehicle  Wheel  Sand-band 

Wagon  Brake . 

Buckboard  Wagon . 

Dumping  Wagon . 

Whiffletree  Hook . 

Road  Wagon . 

Whip-socket . 


.G.  A.  Sears . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

.T.  J.  Reed . Leavenworth,  Kan. 

.T.  S.  Stewart . Saltsburg,  Penn. 

.G.  Becker . Mansfield,  O. 

. M.  J.  Rogers . Cincinnati,8  O. 

.E.  Wright . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

. H.  P.  Colby . Charlotte,4  Mich. 

.J.  C.  Herman . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

.J.  Knapp . Cincinnati,  O. 

.  E.  N.  Pelzer . Iona,  Mich. 

j  N.  Starkey  and 

G.  W.  Crowther,  Amesbury,  Mass. 
W.  Hitchcock.  .New-Richmond,  Wis. 

Hocking . Denton,  Neb. 

.Lockwood . Madrid,  N.  Y. 

S.  Stewart . Saltsburg,  Penn. 

.  H.  Best . Eastport,  Mich. 

.  G.  Hubbard . Norristown,  Pa. 

L.  Thomson . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


•J. 

•J. 

•  W 
.T. 
.W 
.M 

•J 


Wagon  Axle . 

Buggy  Seat . 

Carriage  Spring  Shackle 

End-gate . 

Fifth-wheel . 

Thill-coupling . 


Wagon  Tongue  Support. 

Trace-hitch . 

Vehicle  Side-spring . 

Vehicle  Spring . 

«  «  (( 

ii  it 

Three-wheeled  Vehicle.. 

Two-wheeled  Vehicle. . . 

Wagon  Bolster  Plate.. . . 
Wagon  Brake  Lever.... 


Wagon  End-gate . 

Wheel-hub  . 

Vehicle  Brake . 

Vehicle  Seat . 

Spring-board  Wagon. . . . 

Whiffletree . 

<  < 

Whiffletree  Coupling.... 


March  18th,  1884. 

. T.  M.  Jenkins . Moline,5  Ill. 

. W.  W.  Ball . Indianapolis,6  Ind. 

. H.  Westphaland  E.  Dieterla,  Chicago,  Ill. 

. J.  Scheever . Springdale,  O. 

. .  .  .W.  H.  Stickle . Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

. R.  Cameron . Burlington,  la. 

. H.  E.  Gamble . Evanston,7  Ill. 

. W.  S.  Shanahan.  ..East  Chatham,8  N.  Y. 

. J.  T.  Dougine . Chicago,  Ill. 

. D.  A.  Foster . Dublin,  Ind. 

. H.  W.  Pell . Rome,  N.  Y. 

. J.  P.  Callan..-. . Aurora,  Ill. 

. R.  S.  Hunzaker, 9 . Pittsburg,  Penn. 

“  10  _  .<  11 

j  W.  S.  Dilatush  and 
I  J.  R.  Drake,  Lebanon,  O. 

j  J.  S.  Creighton  and 
(  J.  Taylor,  Smith’s  Flat,  Cal. 

. L.  J.  Brandow . Starkville,  N.  Y. 

. E.  J.  Miles,11 . Kellogg,  Iowa. 

March  25th,  1884. 

. H.  W.  Gier  and  F.  T.  Fincke,  Sigel,  Ill. 

. A.  M.  Brown . Ottawa,  O. 

. J.  T.  Dillehay . Beech  Grove,  Ky. 

. G.  B.  Haskell . Salem,  Mass. 

. J.  C.  F.  Harris . Littleton,  N.  H. 

. .  .  .J.  Graves . Green  Point,  N.  Y. 

. H.  Rorebeck . Parma,  N.  Y. 

. O.  Vanounam,18 . Racine,  Wis. 


Copies  of  any  of  the  foregoing  patents  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  the 
receipt  of  order,  with  50  cents  for  each  patent,  by  Huntington  &  Hunting- 
ton,  165  Broadway,  New-York  City. 

^Assignors  to  the  Alfred  E.  Smith  &  Warner  Axle  Company,  of  Delaware. 

2  “  “  “  Gendrou  Iron  Wheel  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

3Assignor  to  T.  T.  Haydock,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

’  4  “  of  one-half  to  F.  L.  Elms,  Charlotte,  Mich. 

5  “  to  himself  and  William  Uhleman,  same  place. 

6  “  of  one-half  to  Addison  W.  Ball,  same  place. 

7  “  by  direct  and  mesne  assignments  to  Oscar  H.  Mann  and  Augustine 

C.  Buell,  both  of  same  place. 

8  “  of  two-thirds  to  S.  C.  Hurlburt,  same  place,  and  M.  G.  Curtis, 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

9  “  to  himself  and  Wm.  A.  Herron,  same  place. 

10  “  u  ji  11  11  11  11  11 

11  “  of  one-half  to  H.  M.  Cox,  same  place. 

12  “  “  “  “  W.  H.  Johnson,  same  place. 


LOCAL  CARRIAGE  AND  WAGON  REPAIR  TARIFFS. 

Editor  of  The  Hub. — Dear  Sir;  I  inclose  herewith  tariffs  of  car¬ 
riage  and  wagon  repairs  adopted  not  long  ago  by  the  carriage  and  wagon- 
makers  of  this  city,  when  they  met  and  organized  for  this  purpose. 

These  lists  are  doing  more  good  to-day  than  when  first  adopted,  for 
some  who  were  at  first  afraid  of  these  prices  are  now  getting  them,  while 
others  are  doing  still  better. 

If  you  think  they  will  do  the  trade  any  good,  you  are  at  liberty  to  pub¬ 
lish  these  two  lists  for  their  benefit  ;  but,  if  not,  then  please  return  them 
whence  they  came. 

I  do  not  use  these  lists  myself,  as  I  have  other  more  detailed  data  to 
draw  from,  viz.  :  one  book  that  I  carry  in  my  pocket  called  “  Price-list,” 
and  another  book  that  I  keep  in  my  desk  called  “  Schedules.”  In  this 
schedule  book  I  make  all  my  estimates  on  loose  leaves  arranged  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order,  and  place  the  results  in  the  “  Price-list,”  also  alphabetically 
arranged. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  tariff  lists  in  The  Hub.  Would  it  not  now 
be  well  to  publish  estimates  on  each,  or  some  of  its  items,  at  the  same 
time  exchanging  views  on  the  cost  of  raw  material,  time  and  labor, 
percentage  of  running  expenses  and  of  profits,  and  thus  proving  or  dis¬ 
proving  the  correctness  of  our  estimate  books  and  price-lists.  To-day, 
part  of  my  Price-list  book  ’  still  remains  to  be  corrected  by  the  slower 
and  surer  process  of  my  “Schedule  book.”  C.  A.  Bedell. 


DAYTON,  O.,  TARIFF  OF  CARRIAGE  REPAIRS. 

[The  Carriage  and  Wagon  Makers’  Protective  Association  of  Dayton,  O.,  has 
recently  drawn  up  the  following  revised  and  detailed  Tariff  of  Carriage  Repairs, 
which  should  prove  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  carriage-builders  in  all 
other  American  cities  and  towns. — Editor.] 


WOODWORK. 

One  set  new  Rims,  to  in.,  rounded . 

One  set  new  Rims,  %  to  in.,  square . 

One  new  Rim,  %  to  in.,  rounded . 

One  new  Rim,  %  to  1%  in.,  square . 

One-half  new  Rim,  ^  to  in.,  rounded _ 

One-half  new  Rim,  ^  to  in.,  square . 

Cutting  down  Spokes,  extra,  per  set  of  Wheels 


$7  00 
6  00 
2  00 
1  50 
1  00 

75 
i  00 


THE  HUB 
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WOODWORK — continued. 


PAINTING. 


New  Spokes  in  Wheels,  plain,  each .  25 

New  Spokes  in  Wheels,  patent,  each .  40 

Wedging  Boxes  in  Wheels,  each .  25 

New  Spring-bar  in  Box  Buggy .  1  25  to  1  50 

New  Straight  Perch  in  Buggy,  ironwork  included .  4  00 

New  Bent  Perch  in  Buggy,  ironwork  included .  5  00 

New  Axle-beds,  ironwork  included .  2  00  to  2  50 

New  Cross-bar  in  Shafts,  ironwork  included .  1  25  to  1  75 

New  Singletree,  ironwork  included .  1  00 

One  Shaft,  single  bend,  ironwork  included .  2  00 

Two  Shafts,  single  bend,  ironwork  included  .  4  00 

One  Shaft,  double  bend,  ironwork  included  . . .  . .  2  50 

Two  Shafts,  double  bend,  ironwork  included .  5  00 

One  new  Bent  Pole  .  5  00 

One  new  Straight  Pole .  4  00 

One  new  Coach  Pole .  5  00 

One  new  Bow,  woodwork  only .  2  00 

One  side  of  new  Bow,  woodwork  only .  1  25 

New  Side-panel  in  Buggy,  woodwork  only .  3  50 

New  End-panel  in  Buggy,  woodwork  only .  2  50 

New  Spokes  in  old  Hub,  complete . . .  4  00  to  6  00 

New  Hub  in  old  Wheel,  complete .  6  50 

A.  B. 

Set  of  new  Wheels,  complete  :  Wagon,  Light,  ij^in.  Spokes, .  30  00  20  00 

Ditto  Wagon,  Medium,  1%  in.  Spokes  .  35  00  30  00 

Ditto  Wagon,  Heavy,  ij^  in.  Spokes .  45  00  35  00 

Best. 

One  set  of  Band  Wheels,  complete  :  Buggy,  ij^j  in.  Spokes, .  40  00  25  00 

Ditto  Phaeton,  in.  Spokes .  40  00  25  00 

Ditto  Carriage .  45  00  35  00 

Ditto  Rockaway  .  50  00  40  00 

Ditto  Coach .  55  00  45  00 


IRONWORK. 


75  to 
75  to 
50  to 
10  to 


One  set  new  Axle-arms  and  Boxes,  Wheels  %  to  ij^  in .  8  00  to 

One  new  Axle-arm  and  Box,  Wheels  to  ij£  in . 

One  new  Axle-arm  and  Box,  Wheels  ij^  to  1*4  in . 

Setting  Axles,  each . 

New  Spring,  1%  in.,  4  plates  .  4  00  to 

New  Spring,  1 %  in.,  5  plates  .  4  50  to 

New  Main-plate  in  Spring .  1  50  to 

New  other  Plate  in  Spring . 

Welding  Main-plate  in  Spring  . 

Welding  other  Plate  in  Spring . 

New  Carriage-bolts,  each . 

New  Clip  King-bolt . 

New  Jack  Clip-bolts,  each . ' . 

New  T-head  Singletree-bolts,  each . 

New  Axle-clips,  each . 

Mending  Shaft-irons,  each . 

One  new  Jack-clip  and  Shaft-eye . 

Two  new  Jack-clips  and  Shaft-eyes .  2  50  to 

Mending  Perch-plate .  2  00  to 

Mending  Stays .  75  to 

One  set  Steel  Tires,  %  to  1  in . 

One  set  Iron  Tires,  to  in .  7  00  to 

Setting  4  Tires,  Spring  Wagon . 

Setting  4  Tires,  Carriage  or  Buggy . 

Setting  4  Tires,  Coach  . • . 

Setting  1  Tire,  Spring  Wagon . 

Setting  1  Tire,  Carriage  or  Buggy  . 

New  set  of  Wheels,  complete,  for  Carriage  or  Buggy,  according  to  grade 

of  Wheels .  24  00  to 

Coal,  by  hand  blast,  per  hour,  5  lbs . Estimate. 

Coal,  by  power  blast,  per  hour,  4^  lbs . Estimate. 

Time  estimate  :  Fire  No.  1,  on  repairs,  1st  hour,  $1  ;  each  additional  hour, 
Ditto  Fire  No.  2,  on  repairs,  1st  hour,  75c.  ;  each  additional  hour . 


12  00 

3  50 

4  00 

1  50 

5  00 
5  50 

2  00 


1  50 
1  50 

x  00 
15 
1  50 
25 
30 
25 

75 

1  50 
3  00 
3  00 
3  00 
8  00 
8  00 

2  50 

3  00 

4  00 

65 

75 


35  00 


75 

50 


Iron. 

Steel. 

1  Arm. 

2  Arms* 

New  set  of  Axles,  Buggy  . . . 

16  00. . . 

Resetting  Axles. 

I  OO 

1  50 

Ditto  Carriage . 

. ..  15  00 

18  00. . . 

(  t 

4 4 

I  OO 

1  50 

Ditto  Rockaway . 

25  00... 

(  I 

i  4 

1.50 

2  50 

Ditto  Coach . 

. . .  25  00 

35  00... 

(  t 

4  4 

2  OO 

3  00 

Ditto  1 %  Wagon  . 

. .  . 

l  i 

4  i 

I  OO 

1  25 

Ditto  ij£  Wagon . 

...  15  00 

. .  . 

(  t 

1 1 

I  OO 

1  25 

Ditto  1%  Wagon  . 

• . . 

1 1 

l  4 

1  50 

2  OO 

Iron. 

Steel. 

1  Tire. 

4  Tires 

New  set  of  Tires,  Buggy  . . . 

. . .  $7  00 

8  00. . . 

Resetting. 

75 

3  o° 

Ditto  Carriage . 

IO  OO. . . 

<  4 

75 

3  00 

Ditto  Rockaway . 

14  OO. . . 

(( 

I  OO 

3  50 

Ditto  Coach . 

16  OO. . . 

(  4 

Ditto  Wagon . 

4  4 

75 

2  50 

Ditto  Wagon . 

.  .  . 

i  l 

...... 

I  OO 

3  00 

Ditto  Wagon . 

. . . 

44 

I  25 

4  00 

New  Axle-clip . 

New  Box-clip . 

New  Spring-clip _ 

New  Saddle-clip _ 

New  Clip  King-bolt 
Splicing  King-bolt. . 
Welding  King-bolt.. 


30 

00 

30 

00 

25 

75 

50 


Painting  Gear  and  Varnishing  Body,  Coach .  40  00 

Painting  Gear  and  Body,  Coach .  60  00 

Burning  off  Body  and  Re-painting,  Coach  '. .  75  00 

Painting  Gear  and  varnishing  Body,  Falling-top  Carriage .  15  00 

Painting  Gear  and  Body,  Falling-top  Carriage .  20  00 

Burning  off  Body  and  Re-painting,  Falling-top  Carriage  .  25  00 

Painting  Gear  and  varnishing  Body,  Phaeton  or  Box  Buggy .  12  00 

Painting  Gear  and  Body,  Phaeton  or  Box  Buggy .  15  00 

Burning  off  Body  and  Re-painting,  Phaeton  or  Box  Buggy .  20  00 

Varnishing  Body  and  Gear . . .  10  00 

Painting  Gear  and  varnishing  Body,  Jagger  Wagon .  15  00 

Painting  Gear  and  Body,  Jagger  Wagon .  17  00 

Varnishing  Gear  and  Body,  Jagger  Wagon .  12  00 

Painting  Gear  and  varnishing  Body,  Four-passenger  Rockaway .  35  00 

Painting  Gear  and  Body,  Four-passenger  Rockaway .  40  00 

Burning  off  Body  and  Re-painting,  Four-passenger  Rockaway .  55  00 

Painting  Spring-wagons .  10  00  to  15  00 


[Note. — The  numerals  and  abbreviations  used  to  distinguish  the  following  additional 
items  of  painting,  indicate  the  following  jobs,  namely  :  1.  “  P,”  Plastering;  2,  “TO,” 
Pumicing  down,  touching  up  and  varnishing;  3,  “CO,”  Sandpapering,  coloring  and 
varnishing  ;  4,  “  CCO,”  Cutting  close  or  burning  off,  painting,  coloring  and  varnish¬ 
ing.] 

Light  Heavy 

Wagon.  Wagon.  Jagger.  Buggy.  Surrey.  Carriage.  Rockaway.  Coach. 


1.  “  P,” . 

2.  “TO,” .  $8  00. .10  00. .12  00. .12  00. .13  00.  .13  00. .25  00..  35  00 

3.  “CO,” .  10  00.  .13  00.  .15  00.  .15  00.  .16  00.  .17  00.  .40  00..  60  00 

4.  “CCO,” .  15  00. .18  00. .18  00.  .18  00 .“.  21  00.  .25  00.  .65  00..  90  00 

Scraping  Gear,  extra,  300..  400..  300..  300..  300..  300..  500..  600 
Platforms, additional,  ..  5  00..  5  00..  5  00..  5  00..  5  00..  6  00..  8  00 


Lettering  :  painted  plain . 

Ditto,  painted  and  shaded . 

Ditto,  painted,  shaded  and  ornamented 

Ditto,  gold . 

Ditto,  gold  and  shaded . 

Ditto,  gold,  shaded  and  ornamented. . . 


per  foot 

<  l 
U 

u 

<  ( 

(  ^ 


15 

25 

40 

50 

75 
1  00 


TRIMMING. 


New  Rubber  Top,  Buggy . 

Ditto,  Leather,  Buggy . .— - - 

Ditto,  Leather,  Carriage . 

Ditto,  Rubber,  Carriage . 

New  Side  Curtains,  Rubber,  per  pair . 

Ditto,  Flock,  per  pair .  . 

Ditto,  Rubber,  per  pair,  lined . 

Ditto,  Leather,  per  pair,  lined . 

New  Back  Curtains,  Rubber,  complete . 

Ditto,  lined . 

Ditto,  Leather,  lined . 

Splicing  one  Bow . 

New  Leather  on  Side  where  Bow  has  been  Spliced . 

Trimming  Shafts,  Complete .  1  50  to 

New  Top  on  One-horse  Spring-wagon,  Bows  and  Rubber,  com¬ 
plete  .  20  00  to 

New  Top  in  Cloth  Cushion . 

Ditto,  Carpet  in  Box  Buggy,  Brussels .  2  00  to 

Ditto,  Carpet  in  Box  Buggy,  Velvet .  2  50  to 

Ditto,  Slip-lining  in  Phaeton  or  Box  Buggy,  according  to 

quality .  4  00  to 

Ditto,  Slip-lining  in  Coach,  all  through . 

Ditto,  Top-props,  each . 

Ditto,  Top-prop  Nuts,  Japanned,  each . 

Ditto,  Plated,  each . 

Ditto,  Buggy  Apron . 

Ditto,  Bow  Socket,  steel . 

Ditto,  Whip-socket . 

Re-covering  Buggy  Dash,  leather . 

Ditto,  moleskin . 

Ditto,  Phaeton  or  Carriage  Dash,  leather . 


Ditto,  Fenders . . .  3  00  to 

New  Aprons .  3  00  to 

New  Wagon  Curtains,  side,  rubber  colored,  rubber  and  lined,  leather  and 

lined . .  2  00  to 

New  Wagon  Curtains,  back .  3  00  to 

Ditto,  side,  pair .  4  00  to  7  00  to 

Ditto,  Buggy  Curtains,  back .  3  50  to  5  00  to 


$25  00 
35  00 
60  00 
40  00 

4  00 

6  00 
8  00 

11  00 

2  50 

5  00 

6  00 

75 

1  00 

3  00 

25  00 

2  50 

3  00 
3  5o 

7  00 
25  00 

1  25 
30 
35 

3  50 

2  00 

75 

4  00 

3  °o 

5  00 

4  00 

5  00 

3  00 
3  75 
11  00 

7  00 


Seamed.  Bound. 


New  Slip  Lining,  Buggy .  5  00  6  00 

Ditto,  Phaeton .  6  co  7  00 

Ditto,  Carriage .  6  00  7  00 

Ditto,  Rockaway .  10  00 

Ditto,  Rockaway  and  deck .  18  00 

Ditto,  Coach  Lining .  35  00 


Cushion.  Fall.  Both. 


New  Cushion  and  Fall,  Wagon .  3  5°  5°  4  00 

Ditto,  Buggy .  600  200  800 

Ditto,  Phaeton .  700  200  900 

Ditto,  Jagger... .  5  00  1  00  6  00 


THE  HUB. 


New  Dash,  Wagon. 
Ditto,  Buggy... 
Ditto,  Phaeton . 
Ditto,  Coach . . . 


TRIMMING — continued. 

Smith-work.  Trimming. 

.  300  400  split 

.  3  5°  4  50  “ 

.  45°  7  00  “ 

.  500  900  grain 


Total. 

7  OO 

8  00 
11  50 
14  OO 


[Note. — The  June  Hub  will  contain  the  “  Tariff  of  Repairs  for  Business 
Wagons/1  adopted  by  the  same  society. — Editor.] 


HOW  TO  KEEP  WELL. 

OR  AILMENTS  COMMON  AMONG  CARRIAGE  MECHANICS,  WITH  HINTS  HOW 

TO  CURE  THEM. 

By  a  New-York  Physician. 

[An  abstract  of  suggestions  verbally  communicated  to  our  Editor,  by  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  Partridge,  of  New-York,  in  response  to  inquiries  addressed  to  him.] 

CHAPTER  II.  BLACKSMITHS. 

We  understand  that  it  is  the  usual  custom  of  carriage-builders  to  place 
the  blacksmith-shop  beneath  the  level  of  the  ground,  having  under  it 
no  cellar  or  even  a  floor  of  any  kind,  and  in  a  place  ill  adapted  for  light 
and  ventilation,  and  from  its  location  likely  to  be  damp.  Were  we  not 
aware  of  these  facts,  we  should  say  that  the  blacksmith  had  before 
him  conditions  unusually  favorable  to  health.  Our  remarks  will  be 
mainly  devoted  to  results  which  might  follow  such  unfavorable  con¬ 
ditions.  The  physical  exercise  called  for  on  the  part  of  the  blacksmith, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  his  occupation,  is  of  a  kind  that  should  improve 
the  tone  of  every  muscle  and  every  organ  of  his  body,  provided  that  he 
is  methodical  and  does  not  permit  excessive  fatigue. 

Owing  to  his  liability  to  alternating  heat  and  cold  air  draughts,  he 
should,  on  all  occasions,  wear  flannel  next  to  the  skin,  adapting  its  weight 
to  the  season  of  the  year. 

The  blacksmith  is  liable  to  certain  injuries,  more  especially  bruises  and 
burns.  For  advice  regarding  the  management  of  such  conditions,  we 
would  refer  the  reader  to  hints  given  under  the  same  head  to  wood¬ 
workers,  in  the  last  number  of  The  Hub  (page  40). 

The  blacksmith  is  liable  to  suffer  from-  strained  muscles  and  strained 
joints.  To  prevent  these,  he  should,  if  possible,  avoid  suddenly  violent 
exertion  ;  and  to  avoid  soreness  of  the  muscles  following  exertion,  if  the 
latter  has  caused  great  warmth  and  perspiration,  he  should  avoid  cooling 
off  too  suddenly,  which  would  arrest  perspiration  in  a  harmful  way. 

A  strained  joint  or  muscle  should  promptly  receive  rest  to  that  degree 
which  seems  required.  Liniments,  such  as  chloroform  or  soap  liniments, 
will  relieve  muscular  soreness,  especially  if  applied  with  continued  rub¬ 
bing  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  neither  external  nor  internal 
treatment  of  these  and  many  other  conditions  can  be  of  great  efficiency 
without  the  common  sense  treatment  of  appropriate  rest. 

The  eyes  of  the  blacksmith  are  frequently  injured  by  the  light  and 
heat  of  the  forge.  In  certain  kinds  of  work  where  accuracy  and  vision 
is  necessary  regarding  color,  the  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  be  method¬ 
ical,  and  to  so  arrange  the  work  that  the  periods  for  this  close  use  of  the 
eyes  are  succeeded  by  suitable  periods  of  rest.  At  other  times  the  wear¬ 
ing  of  colored  glasses,  or  goggles,  would  not  interfere  with  work,  and 
would  do  much  toward  preventing  eye  troubles. 

The  injurious  effects  upon  the  eyes  of  the  blacksmith  may  be  of  the 
nature  of  impairment  of  vision,  or  may  be  congestion  and  inflammation 
of  the  edges  and  under  surfaces  of  the  lids,  producing  a  sensation  as  of 
the  presence  of  sand.  For  this  latter  consideration,  bathing  of  the  eyes 
and  opening  of  the  lids  in  a  solution  of  borax  and  water,  or  of  weak  salt 
and  water,  has  a  soothing  and  strengthening  effect. 

The  blacksmith's  feet  are  liable  to  give  out,  owing  to  constant  stand¬ 
ing,  often  upon  damp  stone  or  earth  floors,  the  earliest  symptoms  being 
pain  and  swelling  in  the  ankles.  Upon  examination  of  the  latter,  we  shall 
find  numerous  enlarged  varicose  veins.  To  avoid  the  serious  condition 
that  may  be  reached,  it  is  advisable,  when  this  difficulty  is  first  noticed, 
that  the  leg  should  be  bandaged  with  long  flannel  bandages,  from  the 
foot  up  to  the  knee,  or  be  supported  by  a  properly  fitted  stocking  of 
elastic  webbing.  Varicose  veins  have  always  a  tendency  to  grow  worse. 
While  rarely  dangerous  by  reason  of  rupture  or  other  accident,  they  can 
be  the  source  of  much  pain  and  discomfort  throughout  an  entire  life, 
and  they  therefore  deserve  early  and  suitable  attention. 

The  blacksmith’s  lungs  are  generally  good,  and,  owing  to  his  occupa¬ 
tion,  he  should  have  a  good  appetite  if  in  good  health.  A  well-known 
carriage-builder  once  remarked  in  our  presence  :  “Any  blacksmith  who  is 
not  good  for  three  hearty  meals  each  day,  had  better  prepare  his  coffin.” 

We  can  well  understand  that  rheumatism  must  be  very  common  among 
carriage  blacksmiths,  after  knowing  the  character  of  the  shops  in  which 
they  usually  work,  and  also  knowing  the  liability  of  the  worker  to  become 
over-heated  and  be  exposed  to  draughts.  This  condition  has  already 
been  treated  of  in  our  remarks  upon  the  woodworker’s  ailments. 

[To  be  followed  by  Chapter  III,  on  Ailments  Common  to  Painters.] 


THE  HUB  DICTIONARY  OF  CARRIAGE  TERMS. 

By  the  Editor,  assisted  by  F.  B.  Patterson,  Albert  Kehrl,  John  D. 

Gribbon,  J.  A.  Vautier,  H.  M.  DuBois,  E.  Comby  and  others. 

Britton  Wagon. — A  modification  of  the  Goddard  Buggy,  but  lightened, 
modernized  and  adapted  to  road  use.  It  was  designed  by  John  W.  Britton,  of 
New-York  ;  and  the  first  of  this  pattern,  built  in  1872,  was  made  for  his  private 
use. 

Carrocio. — (Italian).  A  four-wheel  war-car  used  by  the  Florentines,  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  Israelitish  ark.  It  bore  aloft  on  a  mast  the  city’s  standard  and 
a  crucifix  ;  was  painted  vermilion,  and  drawn  by  two,  four  or  six  bullocks,  cov¬ 
ered  with  scarlet  cloths.  See  Longfellow’s  Dante,  Vol.  I,  p.  298. 

Coal-box  Buggy. — The  successor  of  the  Yacht  Buggy,  being  the  result  of  an 
attempt  to  introduce  a  radical  change,  and  produce  a  wagon  less  sporting-like  in 
its  character.  It  was  made  with  the  body  very  high  behind,  about  12  inches,  and 
cut  down  at  the  front  as  low  as  possible,  leaving  only  the  sill.  It  had  a  straight 
square  dash,  and  was  generally  made  without  a  top.  It  was  designed  by  Jas.  W. 
Lawrence,  of  Brewster  &  Co.,  of  Broome-st.,  New-York,  about  1862  ;  and  was 
first  introduced  as  “  The  Gentleman’s  Wagon,”  under  which  title  it  was  adver¬ 
tised  in  the  public  prints.  This  induced  a  rival  house  to  introduce  a  similar 
Buggy  and  advertise  it  as  “  The  Coal-box,”  intended  in  derision  of  the  name 
used  by  the  inventor. 

Corning  Wagon. — A  form  of  Buggy  belonging  to  the  border  line  between 
the  Square-box  and  Coal-box  patterns,  having  a  square-box  body,  with  that  part 
of  the  side-panels  forward  of  the  seat  cut  away.  It  has  no  Stanhope-pillar,  but 
is  always  made  with  a  top.  It  was  first  built  by  Brewster  &  Co.,  of  Broome-st., 
New-York,  in  1875  ;  and  it  was  so  named  because  the  first  of  the  pattern  was 
sold  to  Erastus  Corning,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Devil’s  Coach-horse. — A  name  applied  in  the  West  of  England  to  the  cock¬ 
tailed  beetle. — Blackmore,  in  “Lorna  Doone.” 

Howell  Gig. — A  form  of  Gig  Phaeton  first  designed  by  C.  M.  Britton,  of 
New-York,  in  1872,  and  so  named  on  account  of  the  first  vehicle  of  this  pattern 
having  been  built  to  the  order  of  Howell,  the  celebrated  New-York  photographer 
of  that  day.  Its  characteristics  are  the  adaptation  of  a  Gig  body  to  a  Phaeton 
gearing,  and  a  general  lightening  of  all  the  parts,  to  render  it  suitable  for  road 
use. 

Monitor  Buggy. — A  variation  from  the  Square-box  Buggy,  having  a  deep 
sunken  bottom,  first  introduced  by  Jas.  W.  Lawrence,  about  1859. 

Piano-box  Buggy. — A  variation  from  the  Square-box  Buggy,  having  round 
corners  and  a  molding  top  and  bottom,  which  was  first  introduced  by  R.  M. 
Stivers,  of  New-York,  about  the  year  1855. 

“  Stephen,  Driving.” — In  the  Finnish  towns,  every  one  goes  out  driving  in 
the  afternoon  of  St.  Stephen’s  Day,  and  this  custom  is  called  “driving  Stephen.” 

Surrey  Wagon. — An  adaptation  of  the  Dog-cart  body  to  a  four-wheel  Road 
Wagon,  first  introduced  by  Jas.  B.  Brewster  &  Co.,  of  New-York,  in  1872. 

Tray-body  Buggy. — One  of  the  early  forms  of  the  Buggy,  which  was  per¬ 
fected  by  George  Watson,  of  Philadelphia,  as  early  as  1840,  and  ten  years  later 
he  exhibited  one  of  this  pattern  at  the  first  World’s  Fair  in  London,  which,  after 
its  return,  was  bought  by  Col.  Hall,  of  New-York,  the  noted  sporting  man,  and 
owner  of  Lantern  and  mate.  It  was  so  called  because  of  the  resemblance  of  the 
shape  of  the  body  proper  to  the  old-fashioned  servant’s  tray.  The  boot  was 
leather-covered.  The  hanging  bars  and  the  back  beds  were  elaborately  carved, 
one  bed  sometimes  requiring  the  labor  of  a  rapid  carver  for  two  days.  Its  suc¬ 
cessor  was  the  Yacht  Buggy,  q.  v. 

“  Wagoner  General,  The.” — The  nickname  by  which  Gen.  Daniel  Morgan, 
of  Virginia,  was  known  during  the  Revolution,  on  account  of  his  early  occupa¬ 
tion  having  been  that  of  a  wagoner.  See  Dr.  Alex.  Jones’s  “  Cymry  of  ’76,” 
page  21.  •  • 

Whitechapel,  or  Whitechapel  Cart. — An  English  Cart  for  gentlemen's 
use.  The  name  is  derived  from  its  having  originated  as  a  butcher’s  Cart  known 
as  the  “Whitechapel,”  afterwards  modified  and  intended  as  a  gentleman’s 
vehicle.  The  first  Whitechapel  Cart  was  introduced  in  this  country  about  1867 
by  Rurton  Mansfield,  of  New-York,  and  was  built  by  Peters  &  Sons,  of  London. 

Whitechapel  Wagon. — An  adaptation  of  the  body  of  the  English  White¬ 
chapel  Dog-cart  to  a  four-wheel  Road  Wagon,  first  introduced  by  Brewster  & 
Co.,  of  Broome-st.,  New-York,  about  1870. 

Yacht  Wagon. — A  modified  form  of  its  predecessor,  the  old  “Tray-body 
Bugf?y  ”  (Y  v.);  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  follow  the  lines  of  the  modern 
yacht.  1  he  leather  boot,  as  used  on  the  Tray  Buggy,  was  supplanted  by  a  pan¬ 
eled  boot.  It  was  designed  by  Jas.  W.  Lawrence,  of  Brewster  &  Co.,  of 
Broome-st.,  New-York,  and  first  built  in  1859.  It  was  succeeded  by  the  Coal-box 
Buggy,  q.  v. 


EDITORIAL  RESPONSES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


7 o  Fane hert  fils,  Montreal,  Can.:  We  do  not  know  of  any  maker  of 
wagon  gears  located  at  Concord,  N.  H. 

1  o  IV.  S.  dr3  Co.,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.:  The  leading  builders  of  street- 
sprinklers  in  this  vicinity  are  W.  Westerfield  &  Son,  177  Prince-st.,  New- 
York. 

To  A.  C.  AIcRae,  Brockville,  Out.  :  Only  one  handbook  specially 
devoted  to  carriage  trimming  has  ever  been  published,  namely:  “The 
Carriage  Trimmers’  Manual  and  Guide-Book,”  by  Wm.  N.  Fitz-Gerald, 
New-\  ork,  1881.  We  can  supply  you  with  a  copy  for  $3.00,  post-paid. 
If  any  questions  arise  which  you  do  not  find  therein  covered,  briefly  state 
them  to  us,  on  separate  slips  of  paper,  and  we  will  take  pleasure  in 
answering  them  through  our  “Trimming-shop  Department.” 


THE  HUB. 


To  //.,  New- York  City:  The  water-tight  flooring  in  Brewster  &  Co.’s 
varnish-rooms,  concerning  which  you  inquire,  was  put  down  by  E.  H. 
Wootton,  proprietor  of  the  New-York  Mastic  Works,  35  Broadway,  New- 
York,  who,  on  application,  will  furnish  all  needed  particulars. 

To  M.  and  A\,  Canandaigua ,  N.  V. :  Gum  hubs  come  from  further 
South,  and  the  New-York  market  is  hardly  the  place  to  look  for  them. 
If  you  will  address  Howard  M.  DuBois,  of  the  Union  Spoke  and  Rim 
Works,  Philadelphia,  we  think  he  will  be  able  either  to  fill  your  order,  or 
refer  you  to  some  one  who  can. 

'To  IVm.  T.  Downs ,  Huntington ,  N.  V. :  We  are  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Healey,  Williams  &  Co.,  who  put  the  so-called  “  Washington  Coach  ”  in 
usable  shape  on  the  occasion  of  its  appearance  in  the  public  parade  in 
New-York  on  Evacuation  Day,  1883,  for  the  name  and  address  of  its 
present  owner,  which  are  as  follows  :  Capt.  Benj.  Richardson,  Lincoln 
Cottage.  65  E.  I25th-st.,  near  4th-ave.,  New-York  City. 

To  C.  A.  Bedell ,  Dayton ,  0. :  Our  fire  last  summer  destroyed  all  our 
notes  relative  to  our  revised  “  Hub  Dictionary  of  Carriage  Terms,”  and 
prevented  our  publishing  the  pamphlet  edition  which  we  advertised. 
We  have  since  been  at  work  slowly  gathering  corrections  and  additions 
to  the  installments  already  published  in  The  Hub ,  and  the  revised  dic¬ 
tionary  will  appear  as  our  serial  in  our  Hub  Almanac  Quarterly ,  beginning 
with  the  July  number  of  this  year. 

To  C.,  London ,  Eng.:  Gas  tire-heaters  have  long  been  used  in  some 
of  our  best  carriage  smith-shops,  and  have  proved  entirely  satisfactory. 
The  heat  they  give  is  regular,  and  it  can  promptly  be  raised  or  lowered 
to  answer  immediate  requirements.  The  “lead  bath  ”  is  thought  by  some 
to  be  the  tire-heater  of  the  future,  and  we  understand  it  has  proved  a 
success  in  connection  with  work  similar  to  tire-heating  ;  but  we  are  not 
aware  that  any  carriage-builder  has  yet  adopted  it. 

To  IV.  and  L.,  San  Francisco ,  Cal. :  The  article  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Du¬ 
Bois,  to  which  you  refer,  on  the  subject  of  improved  dry-houses  for  car¬ 
riage  timber,  appeared  in  The  Hub  in  two  installments,  under  the  title 
of  “  The  Modern  Dry-house,  and  its  Adaptability  to  Carriage  Timber 
and  will  be  found  in  the  September  Hub ,  1883,  page  359,  and  the  October 
number,  page  426.  We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  forward  these  numbers 
to  our  correspondent ;  but  we  have  only  our  bound  file. 

To  C. ,  Correspondetit  Technical  School ,  Columbus ,  0. :  The  application 
of  skim-milk  is  the  readiest  means  of  “fixing”  your  charcoal  drawings, 
so  that  they  may  not  be  blurred  while  in  the  mails  ;  but  you  must  be 
careful  to  remove  all  particles  of  cream,  and  the  milk  must  be  flowed 
uniformly  over  the  entire  sheet.  A  safer  method  is  to  use  the  “  Charcoal 
Fixative,”  specially  prepared  for  artists’  use  by  Henry  Leidel,  of  No.  341 
Fourth  Avenue,  New-York,  which  is  intended  to  be  sprayed  upon  the 
paper. 


PROBLEM  DEPARTMENT. 

[This  new  department  has  been  opened  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  a 
valued  contributor.  Correspondence  is  requested. — Editor.] 


STANDARD  LENGTH  OF  BUGGY  POLES. 

White  Hall,  Frederick  Co.,  Va.,  April  2. 

To  the  Editor  :  Please  give  me  the  standard  length  of  a  carriage  or  buggy 
pole,  measuring  from  the  doubletree  to  where  the  neck-yoke  works. 

R.  B.  Hensell. 

Answer. — The  standard  length  of  a  wagon  pole  is  8  ft.  8  in.,  measur¬ 
ing  from  the  evener-bar  to  the  end  of  the  yoke-stop  on  the  pole  end. 
Horses  taking  an  unusually  long  stride  when  speeding  may  require  an 
additional  length  of  4  to  6  in. 


CRITICS’  CORNER. 

[In  opening  this  new  department  of  our  magazine,  and  requesting  contribu¬ 
tions,  the  Editor  begs  to  remind  correspondents  that  criticism  means  “the  art 
of  judging  with  propriety  of  the  beauties  and  imperfections  of  a  production.” 
No  mere  fault-finder  need  apply.] 


DESIGN  OF  FIFTH-WHEEL  CRITICIZED. 


New-York,  April  9th. 

To  THE  Editor  :  You  describe  in  your  January  number  (page  640)  what  you 
call  an  “  Improved  Fifth-wheel  for  Landaus,"  and  speak  of  it  as  novel.  I  made 
the  same  thing  in  1869,  but  abandoned  it.  It  has  no  value. 

Yours  truly,  Brown. 

Note.— The  first  part  of  this  criticism  seems  legitimate,  so  long  as  our 
correspondent  is  sure  of  his  facts  ;  but  we  must  protest  against  the  latter 
part,  where  Brown  sweeps  the  subject  aside  by  the  statement  that 
“  it  has  no  value.”  It  is  always  easy  to  make  a  statement  of  this  kind ; 
but,  to  give  it  any  value,  it  should  be  accompanied  by  reasons  why. 
Until  we  are  in  receipt  of  such  reasons,  we  see  no  cause  for  Mr.  Baird  to 
give  up  the  use  of  the  fifth-wheel  which  he  has  described  to  our  readers. 
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DOMESTIC  RELATIONS  OF  THE  WORSTING  CLASSES. 

Department  of  Public  Schools, 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  April  7th,  1884. 

To  the  Editor — Dear  Sir  :  I  was  greatly  interested  in  Mr.  Britton’s 
ideas  on  the  “  Domestic  Relations  of  the  Working  Classes,”  as  published 
in  the  February  Hub  (page  719),  and  particularly  pleased  with  his  pungent 
and  incisive  statement  of  the  underlying  causes  which  degrade  the  work¬ 
ing  classes.  I  have  long  been  convinced,  from  observation,  of  their 
truth.  The  only  way  to  better  the  workingman’s  condition  permanently 
is  to  improve  his  home,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  a  change  in  our 
educational  system.  From  this  point  of  view,  industrial  training  for 
boys  is  even  less  needful,  I  think,  than  domestic  training,  which  should 
be  particularly  thorough  and  practical  for  girls.  I  take  pleasure  in  send¬ 
ing  you  a  copy  of  my  last  school  report.  The  discussion  of  this  topic  was 
necessarily  limited,  but  you  will  see  that  my  ideas  agree  in  the  main  with 
Mr  Britton’s.  I  am  very  truly  yours.  M.  L.  Hawley,  Sup’t. 


FULL  PLATING  PERCHES  ON  LIGHT  WAGONS. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  April  13th. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  I  have  just  read  your  remarks  in 
the  April  Hub  in  which  you  give  a  caution  against  full  plating  the  perches 
of  light  wagons  ;  and  I  fully  agree  with  you. 

In  my  experience  I  have  found  that,  when  they  are  plated  the  full 
length,  they  are  always  apt  to  break,  apparently  by  reason  of  too  great 
stiffness  or  rigidity  ;  and,  when  this  occurs,  it  does  so  at  the  point  where 
the  most  resistance  is  offered,  which  is  naturally  at  the  fifth-wheel. 

I  would  add  that  the  chances  of  breaking  at  that  place  are  further  aug¬ 
mented  if  the  holes  connecting  the  plate  and  fifth-wheel  to  the  perch 
are  not  perfectly  true,  and  also  if  the  burning  iron  is  applied  too  freely, 
which  is  injurious  to  the  perch  if  the  perch-plate  does  not  extend  the  full 
length  of  the  same,  and  still  more  so  when  a  plate  runs  the  full  length. 
I  have  therefore  abandoned  the  plating  of  the  perch  throughout  for  some 
time  past.  At  present  I  use  short  plates  at  both  ends,  thus  giving  the 
perch  freedom  of  action  in  the  center. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  perch  or  perches  must  not  be  of  cross-grained 
hickory,  but  of  tough  and  straight-grained  wood.  Yours  truly,  T. 


THOUGHT  TO  BE  IMPRUDENT. 

Chicago,  III.,  April  12. 

To  the  Editor  :  I  can’t  help  thinking  it  was  rather  imprudent  for  you  to 
publish  in  the  last  Hub  (page  36),  a  table  of  fire  losses,  showing  such  wholesale 
destruction  of  carriage  shops  during  1883.  The  figures  have  evidently  been  com¬ 
piled  by  you  with  great  care,  and  they  have  interested  me  very  much  ;  but  if 
insurance  men  should  get  hold  of  them,  they  might  have  a  bad  influence  on  the 
rates  charged  us. 

Please  pardon  the  suggestion,  but  this  thought  has  come  to  me  in  conversation 
with  my  partner,  and  it  may  be  that  others  have  had  the  same  thought,  and  that 
you  may  thus,  without  thinking  of  it,  lay  yourself  open  to  criticism.  I  do  not 
mean  this  as  a  criticism,  but  as  a  friendly  hint  ;  and  I  beg  you  to  take  it  in  the 
same  spirit  in  which  it  is  offered.  Yours  with  best  wishes,  T. 

Answer. — This  friendly  suggestion  from  our  Chicago  subscriber  is 
received  with  thanks.  We  duly  appreciate  the  contingency  he  mentions, 
and  we  duly  considered  all  sides  of  the  question  before  making  public 
the  table  alluded  to.  The  results  reached  by  us  in  our  investigations 
were  surprising  and  unwelcome  ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  this  was  an  instance 
where  it  was  our  obvious  duty  to  present  the  facts,  however  unwelcome, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  weighed  and  duly  utilized  by  the  trade  in 
preparing  for  the  future. 

We  are  sure  our  correspondent  will  understand  that  it  was  far  from  our 
wish  to  play  the  part  of  the  heedless  agitator,  who  stirs  up  every  stag¬ 
nant  pool  he  finds,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  so  doing.  Here  were  statistics, 
known  alone  to  us,  which  we  deemed  of  grave  importance  to  the  trade — 
unpalatable  morsels,  it  is  true,  but  such  as  we  felt  the  trade  ought  to 
be  in  possession  of.  We  duly  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  1883  was 
an  exceptionally  disastrous  year,  and  this  we  hope  to  prove  subsequently 
by  further  tables  showing  past  and  future  records. 

Our  opinion,  formerly  expressed,  that  any  carriage-builder  who  pays 
more  than  2  per  cent,  premium,  pays  for  some  negligence  of  his  own  or 
his  neighbors,  is  by  no  means  unsettled  by  this  record  ;  and  we  shall  not 
consider  the  publication  of  our  first  fire  table  imprudent,  even  if  we  have 
evidence  that  it  has  led  some  insurance  company  to  insist  upon  greater 
precautions  against  fire  being  taken  by  its  patrons.  If  certain  proprietors 
are  careless  in  the  management  of  their  shops,  thereby  tending  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  hazards  of  the  business  in  the  eyes  of  insurance  companies, 
and  enhancing  current  rates,  we  cannot  but  think  it  would  be  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  trade  at  large,  and  for  all  concerned,  if  the  insurance 
companies  should  give  all  such  a  thorough  waking  up  to  the  importance 
of  the  situation. 

Even  if  the  publication  of  our  showing  should  cause  a  few  careless 
ones  to  have  their  premiums  temporarily  doubled  or  quadrupled,  this 
might  lead  to  lasting  and  profitable  results  to  the  trade  whose  best  inter* 
ests  we  endeavor  to  represent, 


1 1 6  THE 


DINNER-HOUR. 

"A  little  nonsense,  now  and  then , 
Is  relished  by  the  wisest  men." 


AM  I  A  SCOT,  OR  AM  I  NOT? 


If  I  should  bring  a  wagon  o’er 
From  Scotland  to  Columbia’s  shore, 

And  by  successive  wear  and  tear 
The  wagon  soon  should  need  repair ; 

Thus,  when  the  tires  are  worn  quite  through, 
Columbia’s  iron  doth  renew ; 


HUB. 


Yet  Science  doth  confirm  the  change ; 

And  since  I  have  the  truth  been  taught, 

I  wonder  if  I’m  now  a  Scot  ? 

Since  all  that  came  across  the  sea 
Is  only  my  identity. 

— William  Taylor,  in  Scientific  American. 

“ THIS  STAGE  COACH  OF  THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM T 


Nobody  is  in  a  position  to  say  that  we  have  yet  beheld  either  the 
last  or  the  worst  of  the  present  series  of  earthquakes.  During  the  last 


FOLLOWING  THE  HOUNDS.— By  Gray-Parker. 


Likewise  each  felloe,  hub  and  spoke 
Should  be  replaced  by  Western  oak ; 

In  course  of  time  down  goes  the  bed, 

But  here’s  one  like  it  in  its  stead. 

So  bit  by  bit,  in  seven  years, 

All  things  are  changed  in  beds  and  gears, 
And  still  it  seems  as  though  it  ought 
To  be  the  one  from  Scotland  brought; 
But  when  I  think  the  matter  o’er, 

It  ne'er  was  on  a  foreign  shore, 

And  all  that  came  across  the  sea 
Is  only  its  identity. 

/  came,  a  Scotchman,  understand, 

By  choice,  to  live  in  this  free  land, 
Wherein  I’ve  dwelt,  from  day  to  day, 
’Till  sixteen  years  have  passed  away. 

If  physiology  be  true, 

My  body  has  been  changing,  too, 

And  though  at  first  it  did  seem  strange, 


five  years  this  stage  coach  of  the  solar  system,  called  the  earth,  has  seve¬ 
ral  times  rudely  reminded  its  swarming  billion  and  a  half  of  passengers 
that,  while  it  bears  them  along  so  smoothly  on  its  easy  axle,  and  encoun¬ 
ters  neither  ruts  nor  rough  places  in  its  noiseless  road,  it  can  of  itself,  on 
occasion,  shake  them  up  and  make  them  uncomfortable.  And  as  there 
are  no  stations  and  no  jumping-off  places  on  the  journey  through  space, 
the  earth’s  passengers  must  make  the  best  of  it.  If  their  coach  goes  to 
pieces, rthere  is  no  help  for  them. — N.  Y.  Sun. 


De  pusson  what  tries  ter  make  more  money  den  his  neighbors  will 
always  find  somebody  what  hab  got  a  leetle  more  money  den  he  has.  I 
don’t  keer  how  fast  a  man  walks  along  de  road,  he’ll  constantly  see  some¬ 
body  jes  ahead  ob  him. 


THE  HUB. 
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FATE  OF  LAZIER ,  THE  VARNISH  SWINDLER. 

Permission  has  been  given  us  to  make  public  the  following 
report  addressed  to  the  Committee  of  Varnish  Makers  by  Austin 
Huntington,  Esq.,  of  New-York,  the  counsel  selected  to  represent 
their  interests  at  the  trial  of  Lazier,  the  notorious  varnish  swindler, 
held  at  Simcoe,  Canada,  on  April  7th,  before  Judge  Armour: 

To  Committee  Representing  the  Varnish  Trade  of  the  United  States :  C. 
0.  Wolcott,  Esq.,  Chairman,  and  G.  W.  W.  Houghton,  Esq., 
Secretary  : 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows,  in  regard  to  the 
Lazier  matter  : 

On  March  5,  1884,  I  received  word  that  Lazier  was  in  jail  at  Simcoe, 
Ontario,  awaiting  the  April  assizes  for  trial.  I  at  once  left  for  Simcoe, 
and  upon  my  arrival  visited  the  jail  and  saw  Lazier.  He  answered  in  all 
respects  the  description  of  the  man  sought,  being  about  5  feet  and  5  or  6 
inches  in  height,  2 b  to  32  years  of  age,  slight  in  build,  with  sandy  hair, 
mustache,  and  slight  side-whiskers  ;  very  gentlemanly  in  appearance 
and  in  manner.  I  found  that  the  authorities  had  no  power  to  compel 
him  to  sit  for  a  photograph  ;  and,  although  every  facility  was  given  us 
to  obtain  one  surreptitiously,  repeated  attempts  failed,  owing  sometimes 
to  the  shrewdness  of  Lazier,  and  again  to  the  darkness  of  the  jail-yard. 
I  succeeded,  however,  in  obtaining  Lazier’s  signature,  under  the  alias  of 
C.  H.  Spicer,  from  the  hotel  where  he  registered  at  the  time  he  made  his 
Simcoe  victims  ;  and,  on  comparing  it  with  the  many  swindler  papers  in 
my  possession,  I  found  the  writing  identical. 

All  doubts  as  to  Lazier’s  identity  with  the  swindler  I  was  seeking, 
being  thus  removed,  I  consulted  with  the  county  officials  as  to  the 
best  means  of  bringing  the  criminal  to  justice,  the  chief  aim  being  to 
prevent  his  frie.nds  from  buying  him  off,  as  they  had  done  so  many  times 
before.  I  finally  decided  that  the  safest  course  would  be  to  advise  the 
offering  of  rewards  for  his  conviction.  I  next  saw  the  Simcoe  victims, 
and  urged  them  to  prosecute  ;  and  also  took  measures  that  I  should 
be  informed  of  any  moves  made  by  Lazier’s  friends.  I  then  return^!  to 
New-York.  The  rewards  were  immediately  offered  and  widely  circulated. 

Between  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Simcoe  and  the  trial,  which  took  place 
on  April  7th,  every  influence  which  social  position  and  wealth  could 
exert,  was  employed  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice.  The  Crown  Attor¬ 
ney,  Crown  Counsel,  and  the  Judge  were  all  pleaded  with.  Representa¬ 
tions  were  made  to  them  that  the  prosecution  was  the  result  of  police  spite, 
and  that  until  Lazier  stopped  paying  them,  they  left  him  alone  ;  that  Lazier 
had  led  a  respectable  life  for  the  last  four  years,  etc.  All  of  this  I  was 
enabled  to  overthrow  by  the  documents  in  my  possession,  and  by  bring¬ 
ing  to  Simcoe  a  carriage-builder,  Mr.  Peter  Lammerts,  of  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  who  identified  Lazier  as  having  swindled  him  in  December  last. 
Then  attempts  were  made  to  settle  with  the  victims,  and  a  check  was 
even  offered  the  complainant  while  on  his  way  to  the  Grand  Jury  room. 
But  the  promised  rewards  had  their  effect,  and  their  offers  came  too  late. 

Finding  that  there  was  no  chance  of  escape  remaining,  Lazier  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  charge  of  obtaining  money  from  Coates  under  false  pre¬ 
tenses,  hoping  thereby  to  secure  a  mild  sentence.  But  Lazier’s  record 
had  been  too  clearly  exposed,  and  the  Court  realized  fully  the  man  with 
it  had  to  deal. 

Judge  Armour,  in  pronouncing  sentence,  said  substantially  as  follows  : 
“You  are  a  young  man  of  respectable  connections,  well  educated,  and 
of  good  abilities.  You  could  readily  have  succeeded  in  any  honest  busi¬ 
ness,  but,  instead,  have  seen  fit  to  devote  yourself  to  a  career  of  crime. 
Although  you  are  to  be  sentenced  only  for  the  present  charge,  I  cannot 
pass  over  the  information  which  has  been  given  me  that  this  is  only  one 
of  many  crimes  committed  by  you  in  this  country  and  the  United  States. 
This  is  no  case  for  clemency,  and  I  intend  to  impose  upon  you  the 
longest  sentence  which  the  law  allows  me.  The  sentence  of  the  Court 
is,  that  you  be  confined  in  the  Kingston  Penitentiary  for  the  term  of 
three  years.” 

Lazier,  who  had  exhibited  no  emotion  during  the  trial,  fainted  while 
he  was  being  removed  to  the  jail.  On  April  9th  he  was  taken  to  Kingston. 

A  presentment  was  also  to  have  been  made  to  the  Grand  Jury  on  a 
charge  of  forgery,  but  as  the  chief  witness,  Mr.  Baylis,  of  Montreal,  did 
not  appear  on  the  day  for  which  he  was  summoned,  action  thereon  has, 
for  the  time  being,  been  delayed.  He  will,  however,  probably  be  tried 
on  this  charge  in  May. 

To  conclude,  I  will  state  that,  but  for  the  prompt  and  energetic  action 
of  the  United  States  varnish  makers,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  Lazier 
would  yet  be  at  large  and  preying  upon  the  community.  Great  credit 
should  also  be  given  to  J.  H.  Ansley,  Esq.,  the  Crown  Attorney  of  Nor¬ 
folk  County,  Ontario,  who  was  most  unflinching  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties;  to  Benj.  Clark,  Esq.,  the  Chief  of  Police  of  Simcoe,  who 
rendered  me  every  assistance  in  his  power  ;  and  to  Hugh  McKinnon, 
Esq.,  the  Chief  of  Police,  of  Belleville,  Ontario,  who  for  years,  despite 
the  calumny  of  Lazier’s  aristocratic  friends,  has  striven  unceasingly  to 
bring  the  rascal’s  career  to  a  close.  Due  honor  also  should  be  given  to 
Judge  Armour,  who,  by  the  severity  of  his  sentences,  has  rendered  his 
name  a  terror  to  criminals  throughout  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Congratulating  you  upon  the  success  which  has  crowned  your  efforts, 
I  beg  to  remain  Yours  very  respectfully, 

Austin  Huntington, 

Counsel  for  Committee  U.  S.  Varnish  Makers. 

165  Broadway,  New-York  City,  April  19th,  1884. 


One  Hundred  Years  Ago  there  was  but  one  public  carriage  in 
New-Haven,  so  that  the  business  at  that  time  could  not  have  been  very 
extensive.  In  the  year  1794  John  Cook  initiated  the  business  of  car¬ 
riage  manufacturing  in  the  city.  In  1810  James  Brewster  erected  a  car¬ 
riage  factory  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  business  carried  on 
by  his  successors.  In  1820  there  were  but  34  mechanics  employed  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  producing  carriages  to  the  value  of  $63,575.  Most 
of  them  were  made  in  New-Haven, 


FLY-LEAVES  FROM  A  TRAVELER’S  NOTE-BOOK. 


vii.  locality:  northern  Pennsylvania  and  new-york. 


Editor  of  The  Hup — Dear  Sir  :  I  will  now  give  you  a  few  items  of  trade 
news  from  such  points  in  New-York  State  as  I  have  recently  visited,  starting  at 
Dunkirk  and  working  East.  I  will,  however,  take  en  route,  a  few  towns  in 
Pennsylvania  that  I  visited,  which  lie  on  the  Lake  Shore  Road. 

Faikview,  Pa.,  is  a  small  town,  12  miles  from  Erie,  and  has  but  one  shop, 
that  of  Fargo  &  Gardner.  Mr.  Fargo  has  been  there  in  business  for  some  12 
years.  About  three  years  ago  he  took  as  a  partner,  Mr.  Gardner,  who  will  be 
remembered  as  having  been  on  the  road  for  the  old  firm  of  Fowler  &  Sons,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Fargo  &  Gardner  are  doing  a  good  business  in  fine  light  work, 
and  also  have  a  good  sleigh  trade.  They  made  and  sold  some  extra  fine  sleighs 
this  last  winter.  They  have  a  good  trade  in  Erie,  which  is  a  good  carriage 
market,  although  but  little  fine  work  is  made  there.  Both  partners  are  good 
mechanics  and  good  business  men,  and  they  are  entitled  to  success. 

At  Erie,  Pa.,  is  John  Siegle,  doing  business  in  the  shop  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Erie  Carriage  Works.  He  has  a  good  repair  trade,  and  makes  some 
good  new  work,  mostly  on  orders.  He  is  a  good  mechanic  and  hard  worker, 
and  is  doing  well.  , 

Lemas  Brothers  are  also  doing  a  large  repair  business,  and  some  new  light 
work,  but  mostly  heavy  business  wagons,  for  delivery  of  goods,  etc.  They  are  a 
good  firm,  and  no  doubt  prospering. 

There  are  in  Erie  two  or  three  other  firms  handling  heavy  and  light  work 
made  elsewhere,  besides  several  small  shops  doing  general  jobbing.  Mr.  Gray, 
formerly  of  the  Erie  Carriage  Works,  still  carries  a  good  stock  of  wagons  and 
some  light  work  for  sale,  and  is  doing  fairly  well. 

At  Northeast,  Pa.,  are  Fromyer  Bros.,  who  have  a  shop  near  the  depot  and 
opposite  the  Palace  Hotel.  They  are  energetic  and  pushing  young  men,  and 
have  made  money.  One  is  a  blacksmith  and  the  other  a  painter,  and  both  are 
always  hard  at  work.  They  have  a  good  repair  trade,  and  make  considerable 
spring-wagon  work  and  fine  light  carriages,  besides  carrying  a  small  stock  of  low- 
price  work  .which  they  buy  to  fill  the  demand  for  lower  grade  work  than  they 
care  to  make  in  their  factory.  They  are  doing  well  for  the  times,  and  keep  their 
business  snug. 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y. — I  now  cross  the  line  into  Western  New-York  State.  At 
Dunkirk  we  find  R.  Mulholland  who  has  been  there  in  the  carriage  business 
some  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  has  built  up  a  good  trade  in  fine  light  work,  and 
his  carriages  are  second  to  none  made  in  Western  New-York.  He  is  a  popu¬ 
lar  business  man,  and  was  Mayor  of  the  city  for  two  terms.  He  is  the  patentee 
of  the  well-known  Mulholland  Spring,  and  President  of  the  Mulholland  Spring 
Co.,  at  Dunkirk.  This  spring  is  becoming  justly  popular  with  the  carriage  trade, 
not  only.in  New-York  State,  but  in  the  West.  I  wish  him  all  the  success  that 
his  energy  and  ability  so  justly  entitle  him  to. 

At  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  are  two  good  firms,  namely,  Day  &  Prushaw  and  Her¬ 
man  &  Reuther. 

Day  &  Prushaw  are  of  the  old  firm  of  Taylor,  Day  &  Co.,  who  some  years  ago 
controlled  an  important  trade  in  a  patent  Buckboard  Wagon  that  was  sold 
largely  in  the  oil  country.  Like  many  other  new  things,  it  had  its  day,  and  gave 
way  perhaps  to  the  two-wheel  cart  that  now  has  so  large  a  sale  all  over  the 
country.  Day  &  Prushaw  are  now  making  the  usual  variety  of  cai  riages,  and 
doing  a  good,  safe  business.  They  are  fair,  square  dealers,  ma'  e  excellent 
work,  have  made  money,  and  are  taking  business  and  the  world  easy. 

Herman  &  Reuther  have  been  in  business  together  some  ten  or  tv  elve  years, 
are  excellent  mechanics,  and  have  a  good  trade  both  in  jobbing  and  new  work. 
They,  too,  have  been  successful,  make  good  work,  and  stand  A  No.  1  as  prompt, 
safe  business  men.  We  find  such  firms  always  succeed. 

At  Laona,  N.  Y.,  one  mile  from  Fredonia,  is  James  Thompson,  who  is  doing 
a  small  business  both  in  new  work  and  general  jobbing,  but  finds  his  business 
steadily  increasing.  He  will  continue  to  do  well,  we  have  no  doubt. 

At  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  we  find  J.  C.  Harvey,  late  Harvey  &  Wallace.  Mr. 
Harvey,  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Wallace,  has  had  his  brother  from  Concord,  N. 
H.,  with  him.  His  work  is  excellent,  and  although  he  is  not  doing  as  large  a 
business  outside  of  the  city  as  in  former  years,  he  no  doubt  does  all  he  desires, 
as  he  is  getting  along  in  years,  and  naturally  enough,  no  longer  cares  to  crowd 
business  as  many  younger  men  do. 

Geo.  Warner’s  is  one  of  the  old  shops  in  Buffalo.  He  does  a  nice  business, 
mostly  city  trade  and  general  jobbing,  and  makes  as  good  work  as  any  one  in 
Buffalo. 

Bains  &  Perrine,  late  Bains  &  Fisher,  are  doing  quite  a  trade  in  fine  work  of 
their  own  make.  They  have  a  new  repository,  the  finest  in  the  city.  They  had 
a  large  trade  last  winter  in  fine  sleighs,  many  of  them  extra  fine,  which  brought 
high  prices.  Charlie  Snyder,  formerly  with  Harvey  &  Wallace,  is  now  with 
this  firm  ;  he  has  a  large  acquaintance  with  the  city  trade,  is  justly  popular,  and 
will  no  doubt  do  the  firm  much  good. 

Miller  Brothers  are  another  old  Buffalo  firm,  who  do  a  good  business,  and  are 
very  popular.  One  of  the  firm  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 

Michael  Miller  has  a  good  trade  in  heavy  business  wagons,  and  a  large  repair 
trade.  He  is  evidently  prosperous. 

Lesswing  &  Stine  are  on  Broadway,  near  Ellicott-st.,  where  they  have  a  large, 
roomy  shop,  and  are  doing  a  fine  business  in  general  jobbing,  besides  making 
heavy  business  wagons  and  trucks,  mainly  to  order.  They  are  excellent  me¬ 
chanics,  hard  workers,  and  are  doing  well.  I  wish  them  all  the  success  their  in¬ 
dustry  and  skill  entitle  them  to. 

John  Bosche’s  Sons  succeeded  their  father  in  business  about  two  years  ago. 
They  are  doing  fairly  well,  turning  out  as  good  work  as  is  made  in  Buffalo,  and 
securing,  I  am  sure,  their  full  share  of  the  business. 

At  Black  Rock,  N.  Y.,  near  Buffalo,  we  find  A.  A.  Justin,  who  is  engaged 
in  fine  heavy  work,  mostly  delivery  wagons.  Mr.  Justin  has  a  large  shop,  and 
is  doing  all  the  business  he  desires.  His  work  is  of  the  best,  and  any  one  want¬ 
ing  a  cheap  job  doesn’t  want  to  go  to  Mr.  Justin  to  get  it,  as  he  does  not  do  that 
kind  of  work. 

There  are  of  course  in  such  a  city  as  Buffalo  many  small  shops,  but  the  space 
allotted  for  one  letter  is  insufficient  for  me  to  mention  these. 

Yours  most  truly,  E.  D.  Moore, 

Of  the  Royer  Wheel  Co, 


THE  HUB. 
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TRADE  REPORT  FROM  MICHIGAN. 


Jackson,  Mich.,  April  22,  1884. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  Throughout  the  West,  the  spring  is  late, 
roads  are  bad,  and  sales  of  Buggies  have  been  confined  to  the  jobbers. 

From  the  best  estimate  I  can  make,  there  are  not  one-third  as  many  Buggies 
made  at  this  time  in  the  State  of  Michigan  as  were  in  market  one  year  ago. 
Everybody  has  practiced  great  caution  in  buying  materials,  being  fearful  of  a 
dull  season  on  account  of  the  excitement  of  a  presidential  election  ;  and  builders 
have  made  fewer  jobs  than  I  have  ever  seen  on  hand  preparatory  to  commencing 
the  summer  sales. 

Buggies  are  apt  to  run  in  ruts,  and  buggy-makers  have  got  into  the  same  habit. 
Nearly  all  large  manufacturers  seem  determined  to  duplicate  the  work  of  their 
immediate  competitors.  Mr.  A.  builds  a  buggy  to  sell  for  a  certain  price,  and 
Mr.  B.  must  make  the  same  buggy,  and  for  the  same  price;  while  if  A.  trims 
with  blue  cloth  of  a  certain  grade,  B.  dare  not  risk  the  experiment  of  trimming 
with  green  of  a  less  or  higher  grade.  This  same  effort  at  duplicating  is  one 
cause,  and  a  prominent  cause,  of  the  extremely  low  prices  that  have  prevailed 
throughout  the  West.  Five  cents  extra  on  a  set  of  axles,  or  two  cents  a  yard  on 
price  of  cloth,  is  sufficient  nowadays  to  drive  away  a  western  carriage-maker  as 
a  customer.  “Just  as  good  as  some  other  maker’s,”  is  all  that  any  one  dare 
claim  in  these  times. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  a  little  more  independence  in  style,  and  better  quality, 
would  have  helped  to  sustain  better  prices  and  to  secure  better  profits.  There 
will  come  a  time  when  prices  of  material  will  advance  and,  until  then,  I  see  no 
prospect  of  making  any  money  in  manufacturing  Buggies. 

The  humbug  talk  in  Congress  about  free  trade  has  done  much  towards  pro¬ 
ducing  the  present  stagnation  in  trade,  for  there  is  no  over-production  at  present. 
The  wants  of  the  western  people  are  fully  equivalent  to  the  present  supply,  but 
low  prices  have  frightened  buyers,  who  are  waiting  for  a  still  greater  decline 
under  free  trade,  until  we  are  now  nearly  in  a  panic.  The  evident  signs  of  im¬ 
provement  are  beginning  to  show  themselves  and  trade  is  improving,  but  very 
slowly. 

Give  us  good  crops  for  1884,  and  we  shall  enter  upon  general  prosperity  after 
the  excitement  of  a  presidential  election  is  over,  provided  only  that — but  never 
mind  what  1  for  you  are  not  a  political  newspaper.  F. 


NEW-YORK  CITY. 

Obituary. — Died  in  this  city,  on  April  21st,  at  2  o’clock  p.  M., 

after  a  long  and  painful  illness,  Christianna  Kehrl,  aged  49  years,  the  highly 
esteemed  wife  of  Mr.  Albert  Kehrl,  draftsman  and  assistant  editor  of  The  Hub. 

Removal. — Mr.  V.  G.  Hundley  is  about  to  remove  from  his 

present  quarters  to  No.  122  Chambers-st.,  New-York  City  ;  and,  in  addition  to 
a  full  line  of  spokes,  will  add  largely  to  his  specialties  for  the  carriage  trg.de. 

J.  Borrho  started  in  the  carriage  business  last  fall,  at  249  and  251 
W.  28th-street,  near  Eighth  avenue,  New-York.  Trade  has  been  quite  brisk 
with  him  up  to  date,  and  he  expects  an  increase  this  spring.  Mr.  Borrho  is  a 
body-maker  by  trade,  and  a  good  one.  He  has  The  Hub's  best  wishes  for  his 
success. 

Serene. — Mr.  John  H.  Moore,  of  57  Warren-st.,  New-York,  is  a 

dealer  in  an  extensive  way  in  about  everything  that  buyers  of  carriages  and  har¬ 
ness  require.  He  can  supply  everything,  except  the  horse,  out  of  his  stock.  In 
this  line,  he  has  one  of  the  best  established  houses  in  New-York,  and  business  is 
booming. 

Personal. — Mr.  F.  J.  Schmid,  of  New-York,  who  is  known  to 

all  carriage-builders  as  a  maker  of  fine  coach  laces,  will  leave  on  May  7th  on  the 
Elbe  for  an  extended  European  trip,  including  France,  England  and  Germany. 
He  will  return  with  latest  designs  in  coach  laces.  Mr.  Schmid’s  brother  and 
manager  of  the  business,  remains  as  usual,  to  welcome  customers  and  friends. 

Two  Facts. — The  Metal  Stamping  Company,  of  New-York,  has 

recently  introduced  the  air  cushion  rubber  top-prop  block.  A  large  prop  block 
which  will  always  retain  its  elasticity  has  long  been  a  desideratum  to  carriage- 
builders.  This  article  has  found  immediate  favor,  and  proved  a  success  from  its 
very  first  introduction.  This  company  will,  on  account  of  the  growing  demands 
of  its  business,  remove  about  May  1st  to  enlarged  premises  at  Nos.  134  and  136 
Chambers-st. 

The  New-York  City  Carriage  Trade  during  the  past  month, 

has  been  dull  and  unpromising,  and  many  complaints  have  been  expressed.  The 
depressed  conditon  of  Wall-st.,  and  a  general  feeling  of  uncertainty  now  pre¬ 
vailing  among  the  “coupon  cutters,”  who  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  best  city 
trade,  are  probably  the  leading  causes  of  this  dullness.  Reports  from  out-of- 
town  are,  as  a  rule,  of  a  more  cheerful  character,  and  lead  us  to  consider  the 
general  condition  of  business  throughout  the  country  as  healthy  and  active. 

An  Anniversary  Entertainment  was  held  by  the  Mutual 

Aid  Association  of  the  John  Stephenson  Company,  (Limited),  in  their  rooms,  No. 
537  Third  Avenue,  on  Saturday  evening,  March  29,  1884,  and  proved  a  very 
enjoyable  occasion.  The  programme  included  addresses,  recitations,  songs, 
violin  and  cornet  solos,  whistling,  Indian  club  exercises,  and  music  by  Prof. 
Williams’s  orchestra,  followed  by  refreshments.  President  J.  M.  Wade  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  variety  and  high  order  of  talent  which  was  called  out.  We 
hope  the  Association  may  give  many  more  such  entertainments,  and  that  we  may 
again  have  the  pleasure  of  being  present. 

The  Crime  of  Running  into  a  Wagon. — John  McCarthy, 

tried  Feb.  27th,  1884,  before  Recorder  Smith,  New-York,  is  the  first  person  con¬ 
victed  of  committing  a  crime  in  running  into  a  wagon.  The  Penal  Code  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  punishment  of  persons  guilty  of  a  willful  injury  to  property.  Val¬ 
entine  Reuthlin  was  driving  a  three-horse  team  on  the  down  track  of  the  Belt 
Railway  in  First-ave.  on  January  18th,  when  he  was  met  by  McCarthy,  who  was 
driving  a  four-horse  truck  up  the  avenue,  but  who  refused  to  leave  the  down 
track.  The  wagons  came  into  collision  and  Reuthlin’s  truck  was  injured.  Mc¬ 
Carthy  was  convicted  of  a  violation  of  section  654  of  the  Penal  Code,  the  first 
conviction  under  the  section,  and  the  Recorder  sentenced  him  to  30  days  in  the 
Penitentiary, 


Worth  Hunting  For. — The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Car¬ 
riage  Builders’  National  Association  are  very  anxious  to  secure  a  dozen  or  more 
copies  of  the  official  reports  of  the  first,  second  and  third  annual  conventions  of 
the  Association,  in  order  to  prepare  bound  copies  of  the  first  ten  years  in  book 
form.  Secretary  Hooker  writes  from  New-Haven,  under  date  of  Apri^th  :  “  The 
Association  will  feel  under  great  obligations  to  you  if  you  will  mention  this  fact 
in  The  Hub,  and  state  that  the  Secretary  will  give  $1.00  a  copy  for  a  limited 
number.” 

Another  Fifth-Avenue  Repository.— R.  M.Stivers,  of  Thirty- 

first  street,  New-York,  has  leased  the  spacious  warerooms  corner  of  Twenty- 
seventh  street  and  Fifth  avenue,  under  Hotel  Victoria,  and  directly  opposite  the 
Hotel  Brunswick,  and  will  open  on  May  1  with  a  full  line  of  fine  carriages.  Mr. 
Wilder  H.  Pray  will  have  charge  of  the  new  repository.  The  manufacturing  will 
continue,  as  heretofore,  at  No.  150  E.  3ist-st.,  the  product  including  all  classes 
of  light,  medium  and  heavy  carriages,  and  also  trotting  work  and  sleighs.  We 
congratulate  Mr.  Stivers  upon  having  secured,  in  his  new  repository,  what  has 
long  been  considered  one  of  the  most  favorable  stands  in  this  city  for  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  vehicles  to  the  carriage-buying  public,  and  we  trust  that  the  venture  will 
prove  profitable  and  in  every  way  satisfactory. 

NEW-YORK  STATE. 

Trade  Good. — Mr.  E.  V.  Knipe,  Nattituck,  L.  I.,  reports  trade 

as  good.  His  specialty  is  business  wagons,  but  he  includes  light  work,  repair¬ 
ing,  etc. 

That  Iron  Wheel. — The  Smith  Suspension  Wheel  Co.,  Lock- 

port,  N.  Y.,  are  making  improvements  in  the  model  of  their  wheels,  and  will  soon 
have  something  new  to  offer  to  the  trade. 

The  Champion  Gear. — The  Champion  Gear  Co.,  Lockport,  N. 

Y.,  in  its  reorganized  condition  is  making  an  active  canvass  for  trade,  and  is 
meeting  with  results  that  justify  all  reasonable  expectations. 

Fire. — D.  W.  Shuler,  of  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  whose  large  spring 
factory  is  so  well-known  throughout  the  trade,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  April  3d. 
The  loss  was  a  very  serious  one,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  arrangements  are 
now  completed  to  take  care  of  orders,  and  to  rapidly  rebuild  the  structure. 

New  Concern. — J.  H.  Williams  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  with 

whom  are  associated  Messrs.  Dimond  and  Pratt,  late  with  H.  M.  Strieby  &  Co., 
have*everything  perfected  for  doing  perfect  forgings  of  any  pattern,  to  order, 
in  iron  or  steel. 

“Assurance  Doubly  Sure.” — Mr.  Davis  W.  Shuler,  Amster¬ 
dam,  N.  Y.,  notifies  us  that  Mr.  Henry  Timken  has  authorized  him  to  use  his 
cross-spring  in  connection  with  the  Shuler  Combination  Spring,  so  that  there  can 
be  no  question  about  conflict  of  patents.  The  Shuler  spring  is  selling  splendidly. 

The  C.  B.  Hitchcock  Mfg.  Co.,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  is  the  title 

of  the  new  company  into  which  the  business  of  the  C.  B.  Hitchcock  Buggy  and 
Cutter  Works  merged  in  February  last.  This  house  manufactured  and  sold 
over  8,000  cutters  alone  during  1883.  They  are  now  working  12 hours  a  day 
on  their  wagons.  Mr.  Hitchcock  is  an  energetic  business  man,  and  well  deserves 
the  success  he  has  attained. 


NEW-ENGLAND. 

English  &  Mersick,  New-Haven,  Conn.,  make  a  specialty  of 
importing  canopy  tops,  and  fringe  for  the  same. 

Removal. — Geo.  H.  Ferguson,  whose  carriage  shop  in  Lawrence, 

Mass.,  was  burned  on  Sept.  2d  last,  has  removed  his  business  to  Woburn,  in  the 
same  State. 

Washed  Out. — The  village  of  Ansonia,  Ct.,  is  a  river  town 

that  has  suffered  from  too  much  water  by  the  breaking  of  the  neighboring  dam. 
The  Sperry  Mfg.  Co.  stood  in  the  way  of  the  waters,  and  its  works  now  have  a 
somewhat  faded  look.  The  fifth-wheels  made  by  this  concern  are  not  proof 
against  such  bad  fortune.  The  works  will  be  rebuilt. 

Neat  and  Serviceable.— Porter  &  Wooster,  Boston,  Mass., 

have  issued  a  new  catalogue,  now  before  us,  which  is  in  every  respect  a  credit  to 
the  house.  Between  its  neat  cloth  covers  will  be  found  an  extended  illustrated 
list  of  their  goods,  with  clear,  concise  descriptions.  The  goods  made  by  this 
firm  are  just  as  nice  as  the  illustrations,  and  fully  maintain  the  reputatipn  of  the 
makers. 

Likes  our  Colored  Plates. — Mr.  Herbert  E.  Wilford,  carriage 

body-maker  and  draftsman,  writes  as  follows  from  Amesbury,  Mass.,  under  date 
of  April  3d.:  “The  Colored  Plates  are  certainly  a  great  addition  to  The  Hub , 
as  they  are  gotten  up  in  such  good  style,  and  so  clearly  show  the  different  de¬ 
partments  of  workmanship.  I  have  framed  several,  and  they  make  handsome 
pictures  for  the  wall.” 

Hincks  &  Johnson. — During  a  recent  Eastern  trip,  we  visited 

the  works  of  Messrs.  Hincks  &  Johnson  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  where  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  renewing  our  acquaintance  with  Mr.  G.  B.  Lee,  their  draftsman  and 
constructor,  who  is  already  well  known  to  our  subscribers  through  many  valua¬ 
ble  contributions  to  our  columns.  A  new  concealed  hinge  particularly  attracted 
our  attention.  It  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Lee,  very  simple  in  construction,  and 
has  been  thoroughly  tested.  He  has  kindly  promised  us  a  sketch  of  it,  to  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  the  trade.  The  depression  of  the  times  has  seemingly  had  no 
effect  on  this  establishment.  All  hands  were  as  busy  as  they  could  be. 

He  Liked  our  March  Hub.— In  a  letter  from  Mr.  H.  G. 

Shepard,  of  New-Haven,  dated  March  nth,  he  expresses  in  his  usual  vigorous 
manner,  as  follows',  the  feeling  with  which  he  arose  from  reading  our  last  num¬ 
ber.  He  says  :  “  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  excellent  appearance  of 
the  last  Hub , — and  not  upon  its  appearance  only,  but  upon  its  solid  worth.  1 
have  been  very  much  pleased  to  see  it  improve  month  ,  after  month,  until  it  has 
reached  its  present  high  standard  of  excellence,  and  is  now  the  peer,  at  least,  of 
any  publication  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw.  Mr.  Editor,  allow  me  to  shake  hands 
with  you.  I  don’t  often  lose  my  balance  this  way,  but  the  last  Hitb  impressed  me 
greatly.  • 

Larger  Trade  than  ever  Before.— The  White  Mfg.  Co.,  of 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  take  a  cheerful  view  of  the  present  and  future  prospects  of 
an  increased  demand  for  all  classes  of  carriage  goods,  based  upon  orders  now  in 
hand,  and  the  general  outlook  as  viewed  from  their  standpoint.  Mr.  Boudren 
has  recently  returned  from  a  six-weeks’  Western  trip,  and  reports  that  customers 
never  before  ordered  so  freely  as  this  spring.  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  were 
the  only  cities  he  visited  which  seemed  to  have  any  reason  to  complain  of  dull¬ 
ness  of  trade,  although  he  found  a  general  disposition  to  buy  cheap.  Mr. 
Boudren  suggests  that  one  cause  of  “dull  trade”  is  the  fact  that  many  well- 
established  houses  have  not  increased  their  output  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
numerous  smaller  houses  have  been  growing  into  prominence,  and  have  built  up  a 
healthy  trade,  so  that  the  present  demand  for  Carriage  goods  exceeds  that  of 
former  and  more  famed  seasons, 
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Personal. — Mr.  Chauncey  Thomas,  the  well-known  carriage- 

builder  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  an  active  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Carriage 
Builders’  National  Association  on  Technical  Education,  sailed  for  Europe  on 
April  26th,  by  the  Cunard  steamer  Catalonia ,  from  Boston,  and  proposes  to  be 
absent  about  two  months.  He  calls  it  a  trip  for  rest  and  recreation  ;  but,  with 
characteristic  American  enterprise,  he  has  laid  out  a  line  of  march  including 
Liverpool,  London,  Paris,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Rome,  Naples,  Florence,  Venice, 
Geneva,  and  again  to  Paris  and  London.  Mr.  Thomas  may  be  addressed,  while 
thus  absent,  in  care  of  Mr.  Hadwin  Houghton,  91  Champs  Elysees,  Paris,  France  ; 
and  we  hope  that  The  Hub's  friends,  both  in  England  and  France,  will  offer  him 
every  opportunity  to  study  the  methods  of  instruction  practiced  abroad,  which  is 
one  of  the  objects  of  his  present  trip. 

MIDDLE  STATES. 

Obituary  :  Phineas  Jones,  of  Newark..  N.  J. — Hon.  Phineas 

Jones,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Phineas  Jones  &  Co.,  the  well-known  wheel 
manufacturers,  who  has  been  ill  at  his  home  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  several  weeks, 
died  on  Saturday  evening,  April  19th.  During  all  last  summer  Mr.  Jones  was  in 
impaired  health,  and  he  sought  relief  by  a  visit  to  New-England  and  Richfield 
Springs,  but  was  not  much  improved.  Some  weeks  ago  an  abscess  formed  in  his 
side,  and  recently  an  operation  was  performed,  but  he  gradually  sank  until  death 
came.  Mr.  Jones  was  a  native  of  Worcester  Co.,  Mass.,  and  was  in  his  sixty- 
sixth  year.  In  1855  he  went  to  Elizabethport,  N.  J.,  and  established  a  wheel 
factory  there,  and  in  i860  he  removed  to  his  late  home  in  Newark,  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Newark  and  New-York  Railroad  depot,  and  subsequently  to  the 
present  location,  near  the  Market-st.  depot,  and  added  to  his  business  the  sale  of 
carriages  and  sleighs.  While  a  resident  of  Elizabeth  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Common  Council,  and  after  his  removal  to  Newark  was  elected  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.  In  1880  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  Congress,  but  declined  a  renomina¬ 
tion  in  1882  owing  to  his  ill-health.  He  was  a  Director  of  the  People’s  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  a  Trustee  of  the  Evergreen  Cemetery  Association,  a  prominent 
member  of  the  New-Jersey  Agricultural  Society,  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Carriage  Builders’  National 
Association,  and  one  of  the  founders  and  the  President  of  the  Gentlemen’s 
Driving  Club.  Mr.  Jones  was  a  man  of  genial  manners,  and  won  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  a  large  circle  of  friends.  In  business  his  integrity  was  above 
reproach,  and  in  private  and  social  circles  he  was  characterized  by  qualities  which 
always  command  esteem.  The  business  of  Phineas  Jones  &  Co.  will  be  contin¬ 
ued,  unchanged,  by  the  other  partners  of  the  house,  which  include  his  eldest  son, 
Mr.  Henry  P.  Jones,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Baldwin. 


WESTERN  STATES. 

Splendid. — E.  M.  Miller  &  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill.,  are  running  22  fires 

and  are  still  behind  orders. 


Col.  H.  S.  Benjamin,  whose  portrait  we  herewith  introduce, 

is  the  manager  of  the  mammoth  repository  of  the  H.  S.  Benjamin  Wagon 
and  'Carriage  Co.,  in.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  first  opened  by  him  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1879,  since  which  time  it  has  continued  to  expand  with  surpris¬ 
ing  speed,  until  it  now  occupies  a  place  in  the  front  rank,  as  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  successful  repositories  in  this  country.  Mr.  Benjamin  was 
born  in  Irving,  Franklin  Co.,  Mass.,  in  1843,  and  his  career  has  been  that  of  a 
self-made  man  of  the  typical  Yankee  stamp.  His  early  years  were  marked  by 
privation,  and  misfortune  has  frequently  befallen  him,  but  apparently  only  to  de¬ 
velop  and  increase  his  energy  and  pluck.  His  title  of  Colonel  is  an  honorable 
recognition  of  his  services  to  the  nation  and  to  the  State  of  his  adoption.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  remained  in  the  South,  and  for  a  year  ran  a  cotton  plantation 
with  marked  success,  but  his  crop  being  ravaged  by  the  cotton-worm,  he  aban¬ 
doned  the  life  of  a  planter,  and  returning  North  in  1866,  engaged  in  the  meat  and 
grocery  business  at  Springfield,  Mass.  About  a  year  later  he  sold  out  his  interest  in 
the  business  to  his  partner  and  moved  to  Wisconsin  where  he  carried  on  a  mill  and 
lumber  trade,  which  continued  to  prosper  until  his  ample  buildings  were  swept 
away  by  fire,  leaving  him  almost  penniless.  Through  the  influence  of  friends  he 
received  a  State  appointment  which  he  maintained  until  1871,  when  he  removed 
to  Milwaukee  to  accept  the  agency  of  Wisconsin  for  the  Davis  Sewing  Machine 
Company  of  New-York.  In  this  agency  he  was  successful  from  the  outset,  and 
in  1879  removed  into  handsome  and  commodious  quarters  and  established  the 
wagon  and  carriage-building  branch  of  his  business.  This  feature  became  so 
successful  that,  three  years  later,  he  abandoned  all  others  and  devoted  himself 
to  this  specialty.  On  Jan.  9th,  1884,  owing  to  complications  arising  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  consignments,  Milwaukee  assignments  and  Racine  indorsements,  the 
business  was  merged  into  the  present  incorporated  company,  with  a  capital  of 
$60,000,  and  Mr.  Benjamin  acts  as  the  general  manager.  Their  present  build¬ 
ings  cover  an  area  of  50  x  150  feet,  exclusive  of  storage  and  shipping  ware¬ 
houses,  and  the  trade  embraces  a  varied  and  extensive  line  of  carriages,  wagons, 
sleighs,  trucks,  omnibuses  and  road-carts.  In  addition  they  deal  extensively  in 
harness  and  stable  goods  of  every  description,  and  large  repair  shops  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  establishment.  The  business  in  1882  aggregated  one  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars,  about  $150,000  of  which  was  for  the  wagons  of  Fish  Bros.  & 
Co.,  of  Racine,  Wis. 


A  Simple  Rail. — Shreidt  &  Miller  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  have 

a  very  simple  shifting-rail,  that  is  sold  at  an  attractive  figure. 

A.  H.  Dailey,  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  employs  20  men,  runs  3  fires  and 

builds  both  heavy  and  light  work.  He  reports  trade  fair  at  present,  with  a  good 
outlook. 

The  Selle  Gear,  made  by  the  Cleveland  Carriage  Bow  Co.,  is 

meeting  with  a  very  favorable  reception,  which  is  no  more  than  it  deserves,  as  it 
is  strong,  simple  and  cheap. 

A.  J.  Simpson,  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  employs  37  men  and  runs  5  fires. 

He  is  crowded  with  orders,  including  a  landau  and  hotel  ’bus  of  noteworthy  nov¬ 
elty  and  attractiveness. 

Yoked  to  Success. — Haight  &  Sovereign,  Rockford,  Ill.,  now 

have  the  largest  neck-yoke  factory  in  the  West,  with  a  capacity  of  five  hundred 
finished  neck-yokes  per  month. 

The  Hayes  Carriage  Co.,  Columbus,  O.,  report. that  their 

spring  trade  is  opening  nicely,  and  that  they  have  a  full  force  of  hands.  The 
wood  department  is  particularly  rushed. 

More  Room. — T.  D.  Olin  &  Co.,  late  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  have 

removed  to  Cincinnati,  O.,  where  they  have  offices  at  181  West  Fourth-st.  This 
move  is  made  in  the  interests  of  their  rapidly  growing  business. 

E.  D.  Meadeinber,  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  contemplates  building  an 

addition  to  his  factory,  40  x  100  feet,  two  stories.  He  employs  16  men,  and  runs 
2  fires,  building  both  heavy  and  light  work  and  also  doing  a  large  repair  business. 

S.  B.  McCord,  of  Baker  City,  Oregon,  established  in  1865,  has 

just  issued  an  illustrated  “Calendar  Price-list  of  Carriages,  Wagons,  etc.,” 
adapted  for  preservation  in  the  pocket,  which  ought  to  prove  attractive  to  pros¬ 
pective  buyers. 

Plymouth,  O. — The  shops  in  Plymouth,  O.,  were  very  quiet 

during  March,  but  feeling  confident  about  prospects  for  a  fairly  good  spring 
trade.  Parker  &  Deveney  have  invented  a  shifting-rail  that  has  many  good 
points,  and  they  propose  to  offer  it  to  the  trade  at  a  fair  price. 

Now. — We  learn  that  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Heartley,  Toledo,  Ohio,  has 

recently  secured  the  exclusive  right  to  sell  in  the  United  States  the  Little  Giant 
axle-box  press,  formerly  made  and  sold  by  Houpt  &  Dawson.  This  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  tool,  and  many  will  be  glad  to  know  where  it  may  be  again  procured. 

David  Morgan  &  Sons  opened  a  small  carriage  shop  in  Shel- 

bina,  Mo.,  in  1857,  but  have  continued  to  show  healthful  growth;  and  they 
report  as  follows  under  date  of  March  14th:  “We  are  now  doing  a  driving 
business,  employing  12  men,  and  building  farm  wagons,  platform-spring  wagons 
and  buggies.” 

The  Mason  Carriage  Works,  Davenport,  la.,  John  L.  Mason, 

proprietor  (formerly  Mason  &  Evans),  report  that  they  have  been  working  a  full 
force  of  hands  all  winter,  and  are  now  prepared  for  spring  trade  with  the  best 
assortment  of  work  they  have  ever  had.  They  consider  the  outlook  favorable 
for  a  good  season’s  business. 

Allegan  Destroyed. — The  fire  at  Allegan,  Mich.,  March_i9, 

was  painfully  destructive.  The  village  is  practically  demolished,  and  the  losses 
large.  Our  old  friend,  Mr.  E.  B.  Born,  was  burned  out  along  with  the  others, 
but  with  true  Western  pluck  he  is  nothing  daunted,  and  will  be  in  good  shapd  as 
soon  as  anyone.  He  has  our  sympathy. 

A  Color  Factory. — Every  one  in  the  East  knows  Capt.  Walker, 

late  of  Amesbury.  He  is  now  superintendent  of  the  color  department  of  Cary, 
Ogden  &  Parker,  in  Chicago,  Ill.  This  firm  has  the  most  ample  and  complete 
facilities  for  producing  the  finest  coach  and  car  colors  ;  and,  with  Capt.  Walker’s 
long  experience  in  this  trade,  they  can  honestly  assure  their  customers  of  a  high- 
class  product. 

“  As  Pretty  as  a  Jackson  Wagon,”  is  the  title  of  an  illumin¬ 
ated  card  which  the  agents  of  the  Austin,  Tomlinson  &  Webster  Mfg.  Co.,  of 
Jackson,  Mich.,  are  now  engaged  in  distributing.  It  bears  the  portrait  of  a 
pretty  girl,  whose  fan  is  decorated  with  a  picture  of  the  wagon  in  question  ; 
while  beside  her  sits  a  parrot,  whose  plumage  evidently  suggested  the  palette 
from  which  the  wagon  was  painted. 

A  Word  of  Encouragement. — Mr.  C.  A.  Bedell,  writing  to 

our  Editor  from  Dayton,  O.,  under  date  of  March  14th,  says  :  “  I  think  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Carriage  Builders’  National  Association  on  Technical  Education, 
of  which  you  are  the  Secretary,  would  be  greatly  encouraged  if  they  could  only 
know  how  the  leaven  of  technical  education  is  now  working  in  the  minds  of 
teachers,  school-boards,  mechanics  and  all  thinking  people.  I  see  many  evidences 
of  the  movement  here.” 

Hatman  &  Normandin,  proprietors  of  the  Pacific  Carriage 

Works,  San  Jose,  Cal.,  could  not  have  found  last  year’s  trade  so  very  dull,  for 
they  are  now  engaged  in  enlarging  their  facilities.  For  some  time  past  they  have 
occupied  a  two-story  building,  30  x  90  ft.,  on  Santa  Clara-st.,  and  a  one-story 
paint-shop  in  the  rear,  35  x  60  ft.  They  have  just  added  a  new  two-story  build¬ 
ing)  35  x  60  ft.,  which  gives  increased  elbow-room  to  their  trimmers  and 
painters.  All  classes  of  light  and  medium  carriages  are  built. 

It  Shines  for  All. — When  Mr.  O’Brien  started  his  varnish 

works  in  South  Bend,  Ind.,  that  pent-up  Utica  very  easily  contained  him  and  his 
works.  But  the  world  has  grown,  and  so  has  the  varnish  business  in  question, 
until  now  we  have  the  pleasure  of  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  cut 
in  our  business  pages  of  the  new,  enlarged  and  handsome  factory,  that  is  found 
none  too  large  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  growing  trade  of  the  O’Brien  Varnish 
Works,  which  are  now  turning  out  goods  for  the  whole  country  ;  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  this  varnish,  well  applied,  “shines  for  all !  ” 

N.  G.  Olds  &  Sons,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  in  a  communication  to  us 

dated  April  21,  give  a  more  cheering  view  of  their  present  trade  and  future 
prospects  than  was  intimated  in  an  item  which  appeared  in  our  last  number. 
They  call  attention  to  the  incorrectness  of  the  information  as  given  by  our  cor¬ 
respondent,  and  add  :  “  The  quality  of  our  goods  is  too  well  known  throughout 
the  country  for  any  one  to  believe  for  a  moment  that,  when  any  wheel  concerns 
are  busy,  we  have  no  work.  Our  trade  this  year,  up  to  date,  is  more  than  for 
the  corresponding  period  last  year,  and  the  largest  in  the  United  States  except¬ 
ing  one.” 

Another  Firm  Heard  From. — A  few  months  ago,  DeGolyer 

&  Bro.,  published  a  fac  simile  letter  from  Bruce  Carriage  Co.  of  Cincinnati,  O., 
which  has  a  strong  testimonial  to  the  worth  of  the  DeGolyer  Varnishes,  and  now 
we  have  before  us  a  letter  from  Geo.  C.  Miller’s  Sons’  Carriage  Co.,  of  Cincinnati, 
written  by  the  president,  Mr.  Jno,  M.  Miller.  We  give  a  copy  of  it.  “  Messrs.  De¬ 
Golyer  &  Bro.,  Chicago,  Ill.  Gentlemen  :  You  have  our  permission  to  publish 
the  fact  that  we  have  used  your  Elastic  Gearing  and  rubbing  varnishes  constantly 
for  many  years  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.”  This  house  makes  fine  work, 
and  their  approval  of  a  varnish  is  high  praise. 

Fall  of  a  Carriage  Factory. — The  carriage  factory  of  J. 

Kemple,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  a  three-story  brick  building,  caved  in  early  on  the  morn- 
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ing  of  April  6th,  and  was  nearly  destroyed.  About  a  dozen  employes,  with  their 
families,  occupied  the  upper  story,  several  of  whom  went  down  with  the  debris, 
but  none  was  seriously  injured,  except  Mrs.  Cacern,  whose  hip  was  dislocated, 
and  a  child  whose  eyes  were  blinded  with  lime  dust.  Several  remarkable  escapes 
were  made.  The  fire  alarm  was  sounded,  and  those  of  the  inmates  who  had  not 
already  escaped  were  taken  out  of  the  ruins  by  the  firemen.  The  damage  is 
about  $5,000. 

Transformation  Cutter. — “  That  looks  like  a  pretty  one-seated 

cutter,  doesn’t  it  ?  ”  The  reporter  admitted  it  did.  “  Well,  now  just  keep  your 
eyes  upon  it  while  I  go  through  a  transformation  scene.”  Moving  the  first  seat 
back  disclosed  another  seat  neatly  doubled  up  beneath  the  first,  which,  being 
turned  up  and  unfolded,  completed  the  change  of  the  cutter  from  a  neat  one- 
seated  rig  to  a  graceful  double-seated  one.  The  patentee,  is  William  H. 
Steinbrecher,  of  Steinbrecher  Bros.,  carriage-builders,  of  Detroit,  Mich.  The 
patent  was  only  obtained  January  8th,  but  since  then  the  boys  have  sold  all  they 
could  make.  With  such  a  cutter  as  this,  even  a  sober  man  might  be  forgiven  for 
not  knowing  his  own  rig  sometimes. 

The  Chicago  Manual  Training  School  opened  to  pupils 

on  Feb.  4th.  This  school  differs  from  the  high  school  in  omitting  from 
its  required  studies  foreign  and  ancient  languages,  in  giving  prominence  to 
mechanical  drawing,  and  particularly  in  affording  scientific  instruction  and  actual 
practice  in  the  care  and  use  of  tools.  Throughout  the  course,  one  hour  per  day, 
or  more,  will  be  given  to  drawing,  and  not  less  than  two  hours  per  day  to  shop- 
work.  The  remainder  of  the  school  day  will  be  devoted  to  study  and  recitation. 
Before  graduating,  each  pupil  will  be  required  to  construct  a  machine  from 
drawings  and  patterns  made  by  himself.  A  diploma  will  be  given  on  graduation. 
Candidates  for  admission  to  the  first  year  must  be  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  must  present  sufficient  evidence  of  good  moral  character.  They  must  pass  a 
satisfactory  examination  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  geography,  English  com¬ 
position,  and  the  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic  as  applied  to  integers, 
common  and  decimal  fractions,  and  denominate  numbers.  Ability  to  use  the 
English  language  correctly  is  especially  desired.  Pupils  furnish  their  own  books, 
drawing  instruments  and  material,  aprons,  overalls  and  pocket  tools.  Shop 
tools  are  provided  by  the  School.  The  School  will  not  teach  trades.  Its  aim  is 
more  comprehensive — it  lays  the  foundation  for  many  trades,  and  at  the  same 
time  recognizes  the  value  of  intellectual  discipline. 

The  Northwestern  Sleigh  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  in  a 

phenomenally  short  time,  built  up  a  large  and  thriving  business,  and  ranks  now 
among  the  leaders  in  this  specialty.  Their  office  and  salesroom  are  located  at 
No.  134  Second-st.,  and  occupy  a  building  30x75  ft.,  and  two  stories  high.  The 
factory  is  on  Canal-st.,  the  buildings  being  arranged  in  E-shape,  two  and  three 
stories  high,  and  embracing  35,000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  From  fifty  to 
eighty  hands  are  employed  in  the  factory,  according  to  the  season,  besides  a 
great  variety  of  machinery,  including  in  the  wood-shop,  two  cut-off  saws,  two  rip 
saws,  one  band  saw,  one  mortiser,  one  planer,  one  shaper,  one  tenoner,  one  hub 
borer,  one  dowel  machine,  and  one  of  Bailey’s  rounders  and  shapers  ;  in  the 
smith-shop,  one  punch  and  shears,  one  drill,  one  drop  hammer,  one  tire-bender, 
and  three  forges ;  in  the  paint-shop,  one  Chapman  &  Goss  rubber,  and  in  the 
trimming-shop,  one  large  Singer  sewing-machine.  The  hands  employed  are 
divided  as  follows  :  In  the  machine-room,  6  hands  ;  wood-shop,  16  ;  blacksmith- 
shop,  6 ;  paint-shop,  from  10  to  25  ;  trimming-room,  from  4  to  12  ;  and  packing 
room,  from  3  to  15.  They  are  also  building  a  new  shop  on  Hill-st.,  40x200  ft., 
and  4  stories,  and  as  soon  as  they  sell  the  Canal-st.  shop  they  propose  to  build 
still  larger  quarters  on  Hill-st.  They  will  build  between  5,000  and  6,000  jobs 
during  the  year  1884. 

The  Columbus  Buggy  Co.  Drawing  Class. — The  enterprise 

of  the  Columbus  Buggy  Co.,  Columbus,  O.,  is  constantly  exhibited,  and  latest 
in  the  organization  of  a  drawing  class  of  thirty  pupils  connected  by  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  Technical  School  for  Carriage  Draftsmen  and  Mechanics  in  this 
city.  The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  recently  received  from  Mr.  C.  D. 
Firestone,  of  the  company  named,  give  ample  evidence  that  this  Chautauqua 
Class  is  certain  to  succeed  in  the  work  of  education  thus  undertaken.  Mr.  Fire¬ 
stone  says  :  “  Our  school  here  is  progressing  very  nicely.  Our  boys  seem  to  take 
quite  an  interest  in  it ;  and  we  find,  by  looking  around  our  city,  that  we  have  a 
number  of  persons  outside  who  are  very  much  interested  in  knowing  that  the 
carriage-makers  of  the  United  States  are  so  wide  awake  and  determined  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times,  and  we  are  having  offers  of  considerable  outside  aid.  We 
will  do  all  we  can  to  make  carriage  drafting  under  the  Chautauqua  System  a 
success.  Our  boys  have  become  so  much  interested  in  this  plan  of  working  that, 
after  meeting  together  once  or  twice,  the  boys  in  our  machinery  department  have 
inaugurated  a  class  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  and  quite  a  number  of  our  boys  have 
joined  both  classes.  Our  draftsman  in  the  machinery  department  is  the  in¬ 
structor,  and,  by  calling  in  outside  aid,  the  boys  are  making  very  fine  progress. 
We  do  not  know  whatthe  results  will  be,  but  we  are  satisfied  by  the  attention 
and  energy  our  boys  are  giving  to  this  subject,  that  they  are  sure  be  very  much 
benefited  by  it.” 


SOUTHERN  STATES. 

Fire. — Pearce  &  Bros.’  hub  and  spoke  factory  at  Chattanooga, 

Tenn.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  March  29th.  Loss,  $22,000;  insurance,  $12,000. 

An  Opening. — Mr.  J.  K.  Goodwin,  Selma,  Ala.,  writes  us  that 

there  is  a  very  promising  opening  for  a  carriage  woodwork  factory  in  that  city. 

Fire. — The  carriage  factory  of  W.  W.  Bowen,  and  the  carriage 

warehouse  of  E.  S.  Valliant,  at  Church  Hill,  Kent  Co.,  Md.,  were  destroyed  by 
fire  on  Sunday  night,  April  6th.  The  fire  started  in  Mr.  Bowen’s  shop,  cause 
unknown  ;  and  his  loss  was  $15,000.  Mr.  Valliant’s  loss  was  $1,200. 

Geo.  A.  Ainslie  &  Sons,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  report  as  follows: 

“  We  have  been  having  awfully  rainy  weather  here,  which  almost  stopped  sales 
in  new  work ;  but  have  had  a  very  good  run  on  repairing,  considering  how  early 
in  the  season  it  still  is.  With  better  working  facilities,  we  are  preparing  for  a 
better  trade  this  year,  and  expect  to  have  it.” 

Williamson  Bros.,  Carriage-builders,  of  Belair,  Md.,  report  as 

follows  under  date  of  April  14:  “Business  is  very  good  with  us.  We  have  a 
few  orders  at  good  prices,  but  we  make  it  a  rule  not  to  build  new  work  without 
we  get  good  prices,  as  we  make  a  specialty  of  good  light  work',  and  believe  that 
one  bad  job  would  do  us  more  harm  than  ten  good  ones  wilLdo  us  good.” 

Trade  Report  from  Texas. — Mr.  M.  G.  Barrow,  carriage- 

painter,  with  Jones  &  Stelfox,  of  Austin,  Texas,  reports  as  follows,  under  date 
of  April  9th  :  “  Business  is  now  looking  up,  in  the  line  of  carriage-making,  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  Austin  is  a  very  healthy  city,  with  25,000  inhabitants, 
and  business  generally  is  booming.  We  are  in  need  of  a  good  carriage  trimmer, 
and  there  is  a  lucrative  opening  here  for  a  good  one.”  Some  of  our  trimmer 
friends  may  like  to  utilize  this  hint. 

Enlarged  Facilities. — Mr.  Fred.  N.  Thayer,  of  New-Orleans, 

La.,  has  associated  with  him  Mr.  A.  H.  Walton,  who  is  to  be  the  buyer  for  the 
house  with  headquarters  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  the  business  will  hereafter  be 
conducted  under  the  name  of  Fred.  N.  Thayer  &  Co.  By  this  association  Mr. 
Thayer  obtains  increased  facilities  for  the  new  firm,  and  the  powerful  backing 


of  the  Crane  and  Breed  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  for  whom  he  has  been 
sole  agent  for  the  past  eighteen  years. 

i,The  Hagerstown  (Md.)  Spoke  Works,  among  the  oldest  of 

the  kind  in  that  part  of  the  South,  was  established  in  1870  by  Sebold  &  Case,  at 
Wadesville,  Va.  The  trade  so  increased  that  in  1879  it  was  found  necessary  to 
seek  a  more  favorable  location,  and  the  works  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Sebold  and 
moved  to  Hagerstown.  In  1880  a  joint  stock  company  was  formed  as  above  ; 
and,  with  increased  capital,  additions  were  made  in  buildings  and  new  and  im¬ 
proved  machinery.  In  1882  over  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  spokes  were 
turned  out.  The  company  enjoys  a  reputation  for  good  work,  and  promptness 
in  supplying  all  demands,  and  the  foreign  trade  has  become  quite  a  feature.  It 
is  proposed,  during  this  year,  to  make  further  addition  to  buildings  and  ma¬ 
chinery. 

Improved  Coal  Wagons. — Wm.  &  J.  H.  Leonhardt,  25  Sara- 

toga-st.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  builders  of  all  varieties  of  wagons,  have  found  it 
necessary  to  enlarge  their  factory,  owing  to  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for 
their  patented  dumping  wagons  and  carts,  used  in  delivering  coal  and  wood. 
The  object  of  their  invention  is  to  enable  the  driver,  by  suitable  mechanism,  to 
elevate  the  loaded  cart  or  wagon  body  to  any  desired  height,  and  turn  the  body 
to  the  side  over  the  wheels ;  and  then,  by  chutes,  slide  or  dump  the  coal  from 
the  rear  end  of  the  body  across  the  pavement,  into  cellars  or  other  suitable  recep¬ 
tacles,  thus  avoiding  the  filth  and  coal-dust  heretofore  common  to  the  delivery 
of  coal.  For  use  in  cities,  and  especially  on  narrow  streets,  these  carts  are  of 
great  value,  particularly  as  they  do  not  delay  passing  vehicles,  street-cars 
or  pedestrians,  while  unloading.  The  horse  and  wagon  stand  in  a  position 
parallel  with  the  sidewalk,  and  when  the  body  is  elevated,  a  street-car  can  safely 
pass  under  the  front  end  ;  while  persons  walking  on  the  sidewalk  are  not  obliged 
to  pass  around  the  team,  but  can  walk  under  the  chute.  The  makers  have  sold 
a  number  of  these  wagons  in  their  own  city,  and  lately  shipped  one  to  a  promi¬ 
nent  coal-dealer  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  They  have  on  file  in  their  office  many 
strong  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  the  invention. 


CANADA. 

Still  Ice  and  Snow. — A  letter  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Robinson, 

carriage-builder,  of  Kingston,  Ontario,  says  :  “  Although  it  is  now  April  9th, 
the  ice  in  our  harbor  is  still  quite  solid,  and  snow-banks  to  the  height  of  4  or  5 
feet  still  decorate  the  sides  of  our  roads.” 

Too  Much. — G.  W.  Robinson,  writing  from  Belleville,  Ont.,  on 

Feb.  1st,  says  :  “  It  has  been  a  very  quiet  winter  with  us  in  the  sleigh  line.  What 
with  dull  times,  and  our  roads  blocked  up  with  snow  nearly  all  winter,  there  has 
been  very  little  demand  for  cutters  or  sleighs  in  this  vicinity.” 

Charles  Brown  &  Co.,  proprietors  of  the  American  Carriage 

Repository,  Toronto,  Canada,  make  the  following  trade  report  under  date  of 
March  3d  :  “  Regarding  trade  in  one  particular  line  we  sold  a  great  many  sleighs 
this  last  winter.  Sleighing  was  extremely  good,  and  we  think  the  carriage  em¬ 
poriums  here  were  all  pretty  well  sold  out.  We  consider  the  prospects  for  spring 
and  summer  trade  in  carriages  fair.” 

From  Canada. — Mr.  R.  J.  Kendall  writes  us  from  Montreal, 

Canada  :  We  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  improvements  in  The  Hub ,  es¬ 
pecially  the  Colored  Plates,  which  we  consider  very  fine  ;  also  the  increased 
attention  given  to  working  wagons,  which  form  the  principal  part  of  our  trade. 
Smith  &  Jones’s  experience  is  very  interesting  to  us,  as  it  is  very  near  our  own 
course.  Trade  in  Montreal  last  season,  especially  with  us,  was  very  brisk, 
but  we  must  add  that  we  are  not  of  the  large  dimensions  of  some  of  the 
firms  we  read  of  in  The  Hub.  People  say  we  are  doing  well,  and  very  likely 
to  grow  large,  but  in  this  country,  with  moderate  prices  and  a  cut-throat  trade  to 
contend  with,  we  deem  it  best  to  follow  a  conservative  policy.  Pardon  the  sug¬ 
gestion,  but  we  think  that  a  little  more  of  your  advice  on  the  running  of  small 
concerns  would  be  very  acceptable,  and  studied  with  interest  by  a  large  number 
of  The  Hub's  readers.  Now  one  for  the  furnishing  trade  ;  it  will  speak  for  it¬ 
self.  We  had  occasion  to  use  six  sets  of  heavy  bob  runners,  the  strips  on  which 
were  nailed  with  cut  nails,  and  being  rusted  could  not  be  drawn,  but  broke  off 
just  where  twenty-four  mortises  came.  As  the  scriptures  say,  “  Swear  not  at  all,” 
who  will  have  to  answer  ?  Gentlemen,  please  give  us  better  nails  !  We  have 
two  complaints  to  make  against  our  Canadian  supply  trade  :  The  first  is  the 
roughness  of  all  oak  spokes.  They  are  little  better  than  not  turned  at  all,  hav¬ 
ing  all  to  be  worked  over  again. 


FOREIGN. 

Dissolution. — Bush  &  Hinson,  coach-builders,  of  Mansfield  and. 

Nottingham,  Eng.,  have  dissolved  partnership,  W.  Hinson  continuing. 

The  Report  of  the  Industrial  Association  of  Canterbury,  New- 

Zealand,  has  been  received  by  us  through  the  kindness  of  its  President,  Mr.  A. 
G.  Howland,  carriage-builder,  of  Christchurch ;  and  we  have  read  it  with  in¬ 
terest.  , 

The  Tax  on  Carriages  in  England,  which  has  been  long 

and  energetically  opposed  by  the  coach  builders  of  that  country,  is  about  to  be 
removed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  A  brief  cablegram  announcement 
of  the  fact  reached  The  Hub  office  on  April  26,  and  we  hope  to  give  full  particu¬ 
lars  in  our  next  number. 

James  Alexander,  Glasgow,  Scotland,  having  retired  from  the 

firm  of  James  Henderson  &  Co.,  where  he  was  managing  partner,  has  purchased 
the  works  of  J.  Buchanan  &  Co.,  North-st.,  and  will  there  continue  business 
under  that  name.  The  works  are  perfectly  adapted  to  their  purpose,  and  we  pre¬ 
dict  for  Mr.  Alexander  continued  prosperity. 

From  over  the  Sea. — New-Zealand  papers  of  Dec.  16,  recently 

to  hand,  give  detailed  accounts  of  the  opening  ceremonies  of  the  Industrial  Ex¬ 
hibition  recently  in  progress  at  Christchurch,  in  that  Colony.  The  show  was 
confined  to  the  products  of  local  manufacturers,  and  gave  evidences  of  a  flatter¬ 
ing  advance  in  the  material  interests  of  the  Colony. 

Trade  Report  from  Vienna,  Austria. — Messrs.  Jacob  Loh- 

ner  &  Co.,  the  well-known  carriage-builders  of  Vienna,  report  as  follows  under 
a  recent  date.  They  say  :  “  The  carriage  trade  with  us  was  very  dull  during 
December  and  January,  and  no  sleighs  were  sold,  in  consequence  of  the  total 
absence  of  snow.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  month  business  has  been 
reviving,  and  we  hope  now  for  a  good  spring  season.” 

W.  H.  Mathieson,  proprietor  of  the  American  Carriage  Factory, 

at  Invercargill,  N.  Z.,  writes  as  follows  under  date  of  Jan.  1st:  “  Business  was 
very  dull  during  the  last  year  all  over  New-Zealaud,  the  spring  and  summer  were 
very  backward  and  stormy  ;  and,  by  reason  of  over  importing,  all  industries  have 
been  nearly  at  a  stand-still.  With  the  advent  of  the  new  year,  however,  we  in 
the  carriage  trade  look  forward  hopefully  to  better  times.  Two  of  our  indus¬ 
tries,  viz.:  wool  and  mutton,  continue  to  bring  fair  returns  to  the  producers.” 
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VAlrNIshES 

“ THE  STANDARD  FOR  QUALITY. 


The  Gold  Medal 


Valentine  s  Varnishes 


BY  THE 

Amsterdam  International  Exhibition, 

SEPTEMBER ,  1883. 


A  partial  list  of  Awards  heretofore  given  Valentine’s  Varnishes. 


International  Exhibition,  Philadelphia,  -  -  -  1876 

Bronze  Medal  and  Diploma. 

Exposition  Universelle,  Paris,  France,  -----  1878 

Silver  Medal. 

Melbourne  International  Exposition,  Melbourne,  Aus.,  -  1880 

Silver  Medal  and  First  Order  of  Merit. 

Adelaide  Exposition,  Adelaide,  So.  Aus.,  -  1881 

Silver  Medal  and  First  Degree  of  Merit. 

American  Institute,  of  the  City  of  New-York,  -  -  1859-1870 

Silver  Medal  and  Diploma. 


Maryland  Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Mechanic  Arts,  -  1873 

Silver  Medal. 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanics  Association,  Boston,  -  i860 

Silver  Medal  and  Diploma. 

Mechanics’  and  Agricultural  Fair  Ass’n  of  the  State  of  La.  1873 

Diploma. 

Agricultural  Society  of  New  So.  Wales,  -  -  -  -  1877 

Bronze  Medal. 

Mechanics’  Institute,  San  Francisco,  California,  -  -  1877 

Silver  Medal. 


Valentine  &  Company, 

NEW-YORK, 


245  Broadway. 


CHICAGO  BRANCH, 

68  Lake-street, 

CHARLES  E.  MORRILL,  Manager. 


BOSTON  BRANCH, 

153  Milk-street, 

D.  GARDNER  MANSFIELD,  Manager. 


PARIS  BRANCH, 

91  Champs  Elysees, 

HADWIN  HOUGHTON,  Manager. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY. 


Leading  Houses  Supplying  Carriage  Materials, 

INCLUDING 

A  Classified  Index  to  all  Announcements  appearing  in  this  issue  of  “The  Hub,”  the  figures  following  the  firm  name 

indicating  the  page  that  contains  the  advertisement. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  CARRIAGE  COODS.  CLUE,  CURLED  HAIR,  Etc. 


LEATHER. 


Chas.  H.  Albrecht  &  Co..  Cincinnati,  O. . .  .  146 

Conrad  B.  Day  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa...  131 
Dealers  in  Coach-makers’  Materials. 

English  &  Mersick,  New-Haven,  Ct .  164 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in  Carriage  Hard¬ 
ware.  Specialty :  Brewster  Gears. 

Jno.  A.  Gifford,  17  Park  Place,  Nevv-York.  131 

Kemper  Bros.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  136 

Ten  Eick&  Kent, 1553  Broadway, New- York  136 
S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago .  134 

AXLES. 

R.  Cook  &  Sons,  Winsted,  Ct .  125 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Axles. 

Dalzell  &  Co .  155 

Improved  Collinga  Axle. 

Goodyear  &  Ives,  New-Haven,  Ct .  136 


Carriage  Axles.  Specialty :  Steel’s  patent  Sand¬ 
box  Axle. 

A.  D.  Howe  &  Co.,  Coshocton,  O . 

Self  Lubricating  Axle. 

Liggett  Spring  &  Axle  Co.  (Limited),  Pitts¬ 


burgh,  Pa .  139 

Fine  and  Medium  Axles.  (See  Also  Springs.) 

A.  E.  Smith  &  Warner  Axle  Co.,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del .  132 

The  Quaker  Axle. 

Wood,  Smith  &  Co.,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y .  128 

Fort  Plain  Spring  and  Axle  Works. 

F.  W.  Wurster,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y .  140 

Axies  of  all  kinds. 

BODIES. 

F.  T.  Clymer,  Wilmington,  Del .  156 

Carriage  Bodies  and  Carriage  Parts. 

Jas.  Driscol  &  Sons  Co.,  Springfield,  O -  147 

Carriage  Bodies  for  the  Trade. 

Jackson  Phaeton  Body  and  Carriage  Co., 

Jackson,  Mich .  124 

Pat.  Bent  Sill  Phaeton  and  Carriage  Bodies. 

S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago .  134 

Burr  Patent  Wagon  Bodies. 

Miller  Carriage  Co.,  Bellefontaine,  0 .  147 

Bodies. 

BOLTS. 

Columbus  Bolt  Works,  Columbus,  0 .  162 

Carriage  Bolts,  Forgings,  Clips,  etc. 


CARRIAGES  FOR  THE  TRADE. 


Abbott  Buggy  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill . 

Perry  Cart. 

D.  A.  Altick  &  Sons,  Lancaster,  Pa .  128 

M.  L.  Albrecht,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind .  130 

Heath  Carts  and  Gears. 

Anderson,  Harris  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O -  134 

Carriages,  Buggies  and  Phaetons. 

D.  Argerbright,  Troy,  0 .  149 

Road  Cart. 

F.  A.  Babcock  &  Co.,  Amesbury,  Mass -  133 

The  Clarkson  Road  Cart. 

Forder  &  Co.,  Limited,  London,  Ene .  162 

The  Royal  Hansom. 

T.  T.  Haydock,  Cincinnati,  0 .  135 

Buggies  for  the  Trade  a  Specialty. 

L.  B.  Johns,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind . 

Road  Carts. 

Northwestern  Sleigh  Co .  132 

Carts. 

Renick,  Curtis  &  Co.,  Greencastle,  Ind -  130 

The  Renick  &  Curtis  Patent  Road  Cart. 

L.  &  M.  Woodhull,  Dayton,  0 .  154 

Buggies,  Phaetons  and  Carts. 

Youngstown  Carriage  and  Wagon  Co., 

Youngstown,  0 .  129 

Buckboards  and  Buggies. 

CLASS. 

Vanhorne,  Griffen  &  Co.,  25  Park  PL,  New- 
York .  136 


Bent  and  Beveled  Glass.  Importers  of  French 
Sheet  and  Plate  Glass. 


Baeder,  Adamson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(Branches:  New-York,  Boston  and  Chicago.) 
Specially  prepared  Carriage  Glue,  Flint  and 
Glass  Paper,  Curled  Hair,  Moss,  Excelsior,  etc. 

Japanese  Hair  Mfg.  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  140 
Japanese  Hair  and  Japanese  Moss. 

HARDWARE  (CARRIACE.) 


Active  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  152 

W.  I.  Atwood  &  Co.,  Amesbury,  Mass .  129 

Fine  Carriage  Mountings. 


The  E.  D.  Clapp  Mfg.  Co.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. .  158 

Carriage  Hardware  of  every  description.  Spe¬ 


cialty:  Lamb’s  Seat  Fastener. 

C.  B.  Clarke,  St.  Louis,  Mo .  144 

Silvester  Patent  Tire. 

C.  Cowles  &  Co.,  New-Haven,  Ct .  163 


Carriage  Hardware  and  Patented  Specialties. 

(See  also  Lamps  and  Mountings.) 

Cortland  Box  Loop  Co.,  Cortland,  N.  Y...  125 
Cortland  Buckle  Loop. 

Dayton  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Dayton,  O. . . .  148 
Carriage  Hardware. 

W.  M.  Farr,  Dowagiac,  Mich .  162 

Common  Sense  Sand  and  Mud  Band. 

M.  T.  Gleeson,  Columbus,  0 .  150 

Fine  Carriage  Mountings. 

Herbrand  Co.,  Fremont,  0 .  150 

Herbrand  Gear  Irons. 

Geo.  W.  Kerr,  Bridgeport,  Ct .  150 

Cart  Irons. 

S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago .  134 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Hardware. 

Kopcsav  &  Polya,  New-York  City .  163 

Carriage  Door  Lock. 

R.  H.  Lassig,  New-York  City . 

Coach  Locks  and  Hinges. 

Metal  Stamping  Co.,  New-York., .  134 

Carriage  Trimmers’  Hardware  and  Patented 
Novelties.  (See  also  Mountings,  and  Trimmers’ 
Materials.) 

Queen  City  Forging  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. . .  .  162 
Carriage  Hardware. 


Rubber  Step  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass . .  147 

The  Rubber  Covered  Carriage  Step. 

Schollhorn  &  Tiesing  Mfg.  Co.,  New-Haven, 

Conn .  143 

Coach  Hardware. 

IT  D.  Smith  &  Co.,  Plantsville,  Ct . 


. 4th  cover  page 

The  “Encircled  S”  brand  of  Fine  Carriage 
Forgings. 

H.  M.  Strieby  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J .  128 

Fine  Forgings.  Specialty:  Timken  Irons  and 
Side-bar  Steps. 

Topliff  &  Ely,  Elyria,  Ohio. .  133 

T ubular  Bow  Sockets  for  Top  Buggies,  and  Con¬ 
necting  Rods  for  Side-spring  Buggies.  Seat- 
risers. 

Trenton  Iron  Co .  154 

Wire  for  Ties  and  Can  Openers. 

|  Vehicle  Shaft  Supporter  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  0 .  131  1 

Iron  Shifting  Rails. 

Walter  &  Miller,  Fremont,  0 .  155 

J.  H.  Williams  &  Co.,  Flushing,  N.  Y .  152 

Steel  and  Iron  Drop  Forgings. 

White  Mfg.  Co.,  New-Haven,  Ct .  142 

Pole  Crabs. 

Wolff  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  141 

Carriage  Hardware  and  Woodwork. 

IRON  AND  STEEL. 

McClure  &  Field,  Boston,  Mass .  129 

Specialty:  B.  &  M.  Tire  Steel. 


Evatis  Artificial  Leather  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  146 
A  Substitute  for  Leather. 

T.  P.  Howell  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J .  141 

“  Lion”  Brand,  Patent  and  Enameled. 

New-York  Salesroom  :  77  Beekman-st. 

MACHINERY. 

Abbott  &  Co.,  Hudson,  Mich .  140 

Little  Giant  Hub-Borer. 

J.  W.  Barber,  North  Adams,  Mass . 

Spoke  Tenoner  and  Wheel  Horse. 

W.  F.  &  John  Barnes,  Rockford,  Ill .  137 

Foot  and  Steam  Power  Machinery. 

Bentel,  Margedant  &  Co .  125 

Woodworking  Machinery. 

Capital  City  Mach.  Works,  Columbus,  O. ..  129 
Standish  Imp.  Foot  Power  Hammer  or  Oliver. 

Chapman  &  Goss,  Milwaukee,  Wis .  131 

Universal  Polishing  Machine. 

Combs  &  Bawden,  Freehold,  N.  J .  146 

Tire  and  Axle  Upsetting  Machine. 

Cordesman  &  Egan  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. . . .  148 
Carriage  Wood-working  Machinery. 

Cyclone  Mfg.  Co.,  DeWitt,  Iowa .  146 

Iowa  Cyclone  Hub  Borer. 

Defiance  Machine  Works,  Defiance,  0 .  129 

Hub,  Spoke,  Wheel  and  Bending  Machinery. 

J.  A.  Fay  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. . . .  158 

Woodworking  Machinery. 

George  W.  Heartley,  Toledo,  0 .  162 

Little  Giant  Axle  Box  Press. 

Mason  Wheel  Co.,  Crown  Point,  N.  Y .  146 

Wheel  Tenoning  Machine. 

H.  J.  Miller  &  Co.,  Goshen,  N.  Y .  142 

Felloe-boring  and  Spoke-tenoning  Machine. 

H.  A.  Moyer,  Syracuse,  N.  Y .  156 

Hub  Boring  and  Boxing  Machine. 

C.  F.  Pettingell  &  Co.,  Amesbury,  Mass. . .  140 


Full  line  of  Patented  Carriage  and  Wheel 
Machinery. 

Uhler  &  Benton,  New-York .  141 

The  Lewis  Axle  Machine. 

Wiley  &  Russell  Mfg.  Co.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

. . 2d  cover  page 

Tire  and  Bolt  Cutters.  (See  also  Tools.) 

OMNIBUSES  AND  CARS. 

John  Stephenson  Co.  (Limited),  New-York,  128 

PAINTS  and  PAINTERS’  MATERIALS. 

Billings,  Taylor  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  129 

Coach  and  Car  Colors  and  VarnLhes. 

Carey,  Ogden  &  Parker,  Chicago,  Ill . 

. 3d  cover  page 


Coach  and  Car  Colors. 

F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.,  New-York .  128 

Carriage,  Coach  anc  Car  Colors. 

Felton,  Rau  &  Sibley,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  . . .  141 
Ivory  Drop  Black. 

Miles  Bros.  &  Co.,  New-Yoik .  149 

Brushes  of  all  kinds.  Specialty  :  Coach  Painters’ 
and  Varnishers’  Brushes. 

Chas.  Moser  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  125 

Palm  Bros.  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  124 

Transfer  Ornaments. 

Palm  &  Fechteler,  New-York .  138 

Transfer  Ornaments. 

Reno  Bros.,  Pulaski,  Pa .  144 

French  Umber  Filler. 

A.  Smith  &  Sons,  New-York  City  .  138 

Chas.  D.  Thum,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  162 


Coach  Painters’  Brushes.  Specialty  :  The  Thum 
Half  Elastic  Varnish  Brush. 


S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago .  134 

American  and  Norway  Iron,  Steel  Tire,  etc. 

i  Wm.  &  Harvey  Rowland,  Frankford,  Phila¬ 
delphia  .  138  1 

Iron  and  Steel.  (See  also  Springs.) 

LAMPS. 

C.  Cowles  &  Co.,  New-Haven,  Ct .  163 

(See  also  Hardware  and  Mountings.) 


Jno.  L.Whiting&  Son, Boston, Mass .  142 

Specialties :  Whitings’  Pearl  Flowing  Varnish 
and  King  Chisel  Brushes. 

PUBLISHERS. 

“The  Hub,”  New-York  City . 

. 157,  158, 159.  l6l>  163 

E.  Taylor  &  Co.,  London,  Eng .  164 

“  The  Stable.” 
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SPRINCS  AND  GEARS. 

M.  Barry,  Valparaiso,  Ind .  134 

Gears. 

Bridgeport  Spring  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Ct .  133 

Fine  Carriage  Springs.  Saladce  Crescent  and 
Timken  Cross-springs. 

Canton  Spring  Co.,  Canton,  0 .  131 

Carriage,  Wagon  and  Seat  Springs. 

Cleveland  Carriage  Bow  Co .  15S 

Sell’s  Platform  Gears. 

Dexter  Spring  Co.,  Hulton,  Pa .  126 

Tlie  Dexter  “  Queen  "  Side  Springs,  Hamlin  & 
Ludlow  Gears. 


Gormley  Spring  and  Gear  Co.,  Fostoria,  0.  155 
The  Gormley  Patent  Spring  and  Gear. 

Henry  Spring  Co.,  Winsted,  Conn .  164 

The  Henry  Single-leaf  Rib  Spring. 

Liggett  Spring  and  Axle  Co.  (Limited), 
Pittsburgh,  Pa . ' .  139 


Fine  Springs.  Licensed  Makers  of  Brewster 
and  Groot  Springs.  (See  also  Axles.) 

Longstreth  &  Ayer  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  O.  143 
The  L.  &  A.  Adjustable  Side-spring. 

Magner  &  Thomas  Spring  Co.,  Wellsville, 

N.  Y . .  150 

Improved  Thomas  Spring. 

C.  M.  Murch,  Cincinnati,  0 .  151 

Spring  and  Gear. 

Mulholland  Spring  Co.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.  . . .  135 
Mulholland  Springs  and  Gears. 

T.  D.  Olin  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O . .  158 

The  Olin  Springs. 

Penn  &  Lee,  Syracuse,  N.  Y .  145 

Springs  of  all  kinds. 

Rice  Spring  &  Carriage  Co.,  Pittston,  Pa. .  130 
Rice  Carriage  Springs. 

C.  W.  Saladee,  Torrington,  Conn .  163 

“  Duplex  Springs.” 

Wm.  &  Harvey  Rowland,  Frankford,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa . .  138 

Fine  Springs  from  Swedish  Stock.  Also  Iron 
and  Steel. 

The  Shuler  Springs  and  Gears. 

D.  W.  Shuler,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y .  139 

Geo.  F.  Thompson,  Oshkosh,  Wis .  160 

Thompson’s  Improved  Climax  Gear. 

Henry  Timken,  St.  Louis,’ Mo . 127,  156 

The  Timken  Cross-Spring. 

Tomlinson  Spring  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J .  136 

Fine  Springs  and  Axles. 

R.  Tomlinson  Spring  and  Axle  Works, 

Bridgeport,  Ct .  162 

Springs  :  Specialty,  The  Hamlin. 

Tuthill  Spring  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill .  142 

Fine  Springs,  including  Timken,  Pennoyer, 
Stickle,  Groot,  Brewster,  and  other  patent 
Springs. 

Whitney  Spring  Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  139 
The  Whitney  and  Storm  Side-bar  Springs. 

United  Rubber  and  Steel  Spring  Co.,  Platts¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y .  142 


C.  R.  &  ].  C.  Wilson,  Detroit,  Mich .  126 

The  Wilson  Sidt-bar  Cross-spring. 

Wood,  Smith  &  Co.,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y .  128 

The  American  Standard  Springs  and  Axles. 


TOOLS. 

Jno..  Bayliss,  Stamford,  Ct .  152 

Forge  and  Tuyere. 

Chambers,  Bros.  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa..  162 
Bolt  and  Rivet  Clippers. 

S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago .  134 

All  latest  improvements  in  Tools  and  Machines. 

J.  W.  Manneer,  Rochester,  N.  Y .  142 

Manneer’s  Bench  Drill. 

Porter  &  Wooster,  Boston,  Mass .  148 

“  Easy  ”  Bolt  Clipper. 

TRIMMERS’  MATERIALS. 

Active  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.. .  152 
Carriage  Dashes.  (See  also  Hardware.) 

American  Tack  Co.,  Fairhaven,  Mass .  142 


Swedes’  Iron  Trimmers’  Tacks,  Japanned  and 
Silver  Lining  Nails  and  Tufting  Buttons.  (N. 

Y.  Salesroom,  116  Chambers-st.,  New-York.) 

Ashtabula  Carriage  Bow  Co.,  Ashtabula,  O  149 
Leather  Covered  Bow. 

Bridgeport  Coach-Lace  Co.,  Bridgeport, 


Conn .  136 

Coach  Laces  and  Trimmings. 

Cleveland  Dash  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  160 

Carriage  Dashes  and  Fenders. 


Cleveland  Carriage  Bow  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.  158 


Leather-covered  Carriage  Bows. 

Cortland  Box  Loop  Co .  125 

(See  Hardware). 

Crandal,  Stone  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y..  131 
Carriage  Trimmings. 

Dalton,  Barton  &  Co.,  London,  Eng .  147 

Carriage  Laces  and  Trimmings. 

Durham  &  Wooster,  New-Haven,  Conn...  144 
English  Canopies 

Excelsior  Top  Co.,  Cortland,  N.  Y .  154 

Carriage  Tops. 


Haight  and  Sovereign,  Rockford,  Ill .  155 

Shuman’s  Swivel  and  Rockford  Neck  Yokes, 


Hardt,  Von  Bernuth  &  Co.,  New-York  City,  131 
Carriage  Cloths,  etc. 

Harris  Button-Hole  Co.,  Lim.,  New-York.  149 
Pat.  Crimped  Leather  Knob  Eyelets. 

Japanese  Hair  Mfg.  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  140 
Japanese  Hair  and  Japanese  Moss. 


S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago .  134 

Cloths,  Leather,  etc.,  etc. 

Chas.  P.  Ketterer,  New-York .  134 

Wagon  Curtain  Fastener. 

C.  Z.  Kroh  &  Bro.,  Toledo,  0 .  137 


Tops,  Cushions,  Backs,  Falls,  etc. 

Longstreth  &  Ayer  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  O.  143 
Dashes,  etc. 

Metal  Stamping  Co.,  64  Reade-st.,  New-York,  134 


Parker  Carriage  Goods  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  125 
Carriage  Trimmings  in  great  variety. 

Peel  &  Elster,  Springfield,  0 .  160 

“  IXL  ”  Dash  Molding  and  Neck-yoke. 

F.  J.  Schmid,  New-York .  140 

Hand-made  Coach  Laces,  and  all  kinds  of  Trim¬ 
ming  Materials. 

E.  W.  Scott,  Wauregan,  Ct .  148 

Scott’s  Whip  Sockets  and  Fasteners. 

Ten  Eick  &  Kent,  New-York  City .  136 

Carriage  and  Sleigh  Materials  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion. 

Topliff  &  Ely .  133 

See  Hardware. 

VARNISHES,  JAPANS,  ETC. 

Moses  Bigelow  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J .  160 

Established  1845.  Fine  Coach  and  Car  Varnish 
Manufacturers. 

Berry  Bros.,  Detroit,  Mich .  124 

Coach  and  Railroad  Varnishes. 

John  Babcock  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass . 

. 2d  cover  page 

Billings,  Taylor  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  129 

Coach  and  Car  Colors  and  Varnishes. 

DeGolyer  &  Bro.,  Chicago,  Ill .  153 

Fine  Coach  Varnishes. 

F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.,  New-York .  128 

Carriage,  Coach  and  Car  Colors. 

Felton,  Rau  &  Sibley,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  . . .  141 

Wm.  Harland  &  Son,  Merton,  Surrey, 


England . 2d  cover  page 

On  sale  in  America  by  first-class  dealers  in  prin¬ 
cipal  cities. 

Hildreth,  Templeton  &  Co.,  New-York....  125 
Superfine  Coach  and  Car  Varnishes. 

King  Varnish  Co.,  Akron,  0 .  123 

Fine  Coach  Varnishes. 

Moller  &  Schumann,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 

. 2d  cover  page 


F.  Seidle,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa .  128 

Wheels  and  Materials.  Shafts,  Carriage  Poles, 
m  Bows,  Sleigh  Runners,  etc.  Specialty :  The 
Phoenix  Wheel. 

Springer,  Morley  &  Gause  Co.,  Wilmington, 

Del., .  156 

Wheels  and  Wheel  Material. 

Winch  &  Sons,  Bryant,  Ind .  128 

White  Elm  Hub  Blocks. 

WOODWORK  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Combination  Seat  Co.,  South  B  nd,  Ind...  147 
Perkins’  Patent  Veneer  Seats. 

Excelsior  Wood  Seat  Co.,  Columbus,  O...  140 
Patent  Seat  for  Carriages  and  Wagons. 

E.  F.  French,  New-York . 

Built-up-wood  Roofs. 

Herring  &  Co.,  New-York  City . 

. 3d  cover  page 


Herring’s  Champion  Safes. 

S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago . .  134 

Burr  Patent  Bodies.  Carriage  and  Wagon  Wood 
Material. 

B.  Miller,  Paola,  Kan .  125 

Miller’s  Adjustable  Horse. 

J.  H.  Miller,  Mansfield,  0 .  129 

Wanted. 

Swaine  &  Adeney,  London,  Eng .  144 

Whip  Manufacturers. 

Judson  L.  Thomson,  Syracuse,  N.  Y . 

Security  Rein  Holder. 


Labor  Bureau. 


|3|F”Special  Notice. — As  the  present  season 
promises  to  be  rather  a  trying  one  for  many  carriage 
mechanics,  The  Hub  desires  to  offer  a  helping  hand 
by  opening  this  “  Want  Column,”  in  its  May,  June 
and  July  issues,  free  of  charge  to  all  carriage 
mechanics  seeking  employment,  and  also  to  all  em¬ 
ployers  seeking  workmen,  the  only  conditions  being, 
that  each  advertisement  shall  be  limited  to  five  lines, 
and  some  address  must  be  given  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  addressing  letters  in  our  care. 

“The  Hub,”  323  Pearl-street. 

New-York,  April  1,  1884. 


Employer’s  Department. 

— Wanted. — A  coach  painter  ;  none  but  a  sober 
man  need  apply.  Foote  &  Johnson,  Wytheville,  Va. 

— Wanted.— Traveling  salesman  to  sell  carriage- 
makers’  specialties  on  commission  with  present  line. 
Address  F.  E.  Kinsman,  145  Broadway,  New-York. 


O’Brien  Varnish  Works,  South  Bend,  Ind..  152 

Parrott  Varnish  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Ct . 

. 2d  cover  page 


C.  C.  Reed  &  Co.,  New-York  City . .  137 

A.  Smith  &  Sons,  New-York  City .  138 

Stimson  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass .  163 

Fine  Coach  and  Car  Varnishes. 

Valentine  &  Company,  New-York .  121 

L.  M.  West,  Rockford,  Ill .  140 

Carriage-top  Dressing. 


WHEELS  AND  WHEEL  STOCK. 

Bollenbacher  &  Sons,  Bloomington,  Ind.  . .  141 
Spokes. 

S.  N.  Brown  &  Co.,  Dayton,  0 .  132 

Superior  Wheels,  Hubs,  Spokes,  etc. 

Crane  &  McMahon,  38  Park  Place,  N.  Y. .  .  136 
(Salesroom,  New-York.)  Spokes,  Rims,  etc., 
and  Hickory,  Oak  and  Ash  Plank. 

Howard  M.  DuBois,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  .1  154 
Wheels,  Hubs,  Spokes,  etc. 


Hagerstown  Spoke  Works, Hagerstown, Md.  15S 
Hoopes,  Bro.  &  Darlington,  Limited,  West 

Chester,  Pa .  126 

Warner  Patent  and  Plain  Wheels.  Specialty: 
Thorough  Seasoning  and  Perfect  Work. 

Phineas  Jones  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J .  148 

Patent  and  Plain  Wheels,  Spokes,  Hubs,  etc. 

Lambertville  Spoke  Mfg.  Co.,  Lambertville, 

N.  J .  136 

Wheel  Stock,  Shafts,  Hubs,  Poles,  Whiffletrees, 
Plank,  etc. 

Longstreth  &  Ayer  Mfg.  Co .  143 

See  Springs  and  Gears. 

Philip  Lebzelter,  &Co.,  Lim.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  136 
Fine  Wheels  and  Wheel  Material. 

New-Haven  Wheel  Co.,  New-Haven,  Ct.  . . 


Wheels  of  all  styles.  Specialty  made  of  using 
Second-growth  Eastern  Timber. 

New-York  Sarven  Wheel  Co.,  New-York..  144 
Branch  of  Royer  Wheel  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.. 
which  see. 

Rochester  Wheel  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. . .  .  144 
Wheels,  Hubs,  Spokes,  Rims. 

Royer  Wheel  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. .- .  137 

(Branch  House,  New-York  Sarven  Wheel  Co.) 
Improved  Sarven  Wheel  with  Rouse  Hub 
Bands  ;  also  Stoddard  Patent  and  Plain  Wheels, 


Workmen’s  Department. 

—Wanted. — Situation  by  a  carriage  smith  of  seven 
years’  experience.  Address  A.  J.  Ulman,  Box  1360, 
Wooster,  Ohio. 

— Wanted. — A  first-class  carriage  blacksmith 
wants  a  steady  job  ;  has  steady  habits.  Address  C. 
H.  Glasses,  Kutztown,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

» — To  Trimmers. — Particulars  regarding  a  lucra¬ 
tive  and  desirable  opening  for  an  experienced  car¬ 
riage  trimmer  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  M.  G‘ 
Barrow,  carriage  painter,  care  Jones  &  Stelfox,  Aus¬ 
tin,  Texas. 

— To  Carriage  Makers. — Those  desirous  of  ob¬ 
taining  first-class  mechanics  in  the  different  branches 
should  apply  to  Carriage  Makers’  Guild,  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  123  Smith-street,  Box  E.  and  G.,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.  B.  Murrey,  Sec. 


AKRON.  OHIO 
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Correspondence  Solicited* 
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We  have  in  stock  the  Finest  and  Largest  Variety  of  Transfer  Ornaments  for  Buggies,  Carriages,  Sleighs, 
Wagons,  etc.  Catalogue  and  Price-list  mailed  free  on  application.  Our  Ornaments  being  in  use  in  more  than  20,000 
Factories,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  is  certainly  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  their  superiority  and  excellent  quality. 

WE  HAVE  NO  BRANCH  HOUSES,  and  parties  ordering  will  please  forward  their  kind  orders  direct  to 
HEADQUARTERS,  at  the  above  address. 


JACKSON  PAT.  PHAETON  BODY  AND  CARRIAGE  CO., 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

CARRIAGE  BODIES 

AND 

Titus’s  Pat.  Bent  Sill  Phaeton  Body. 

Acknowledged  to  be  the  best  Phaeton  Body  ever  put  on  the  market. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price-list. 


Jackson.  Mich. 


No.  i. 


Siix. 


ESTABLISHED  1858. 

Coach  and  Railroad  Varnishes 


All  our  Goods  are  Strictly  First-class,  and  Guaranteed  to  Give  Satisfaction. 


0f 

1  £# 


The  HuN  June,  1884,  323  Pearl-street,  New- York. 


FIRST-PRIZE  WORKING  DRAWINGS  OF  PHYSICIANS’ 

PHAETON. 


By  Mr.  W.  R.  Connor, 

Superintendent  with  the  Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  South-Bend,  Ind. 


Awarded  a  First  Prize,  in  the  class  of  Working  Drawings,  consisting  of  $35  in  cash, 
together  with  “ Hub  Medal  of  Merit  ”  and  Hub  Subscription,  by  the  jury 
on  award  of  Hub  Prizes,  whose  Report  will  be  found  on 
pages  173  and  174.  For  mechanical  description 
see  pages  175  and  176. 


The  Hub,  June  i,  1884. 


®jF  Ijfuli’s 

J'asljion  JPlefos:  tfumniFF  Season,  1884. 


Plate  No.  18.  STANHOPE  PHAETON,  ON  THREE  SPRINCS.-Scale,  one-half  inch. 

(Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  “  The  Hub.") 

See  description  under  “  Draft-room”  in  this  number,  page  176. 


Plate  No.  19.  FOUR-PASSENGER  OPEN  PHAETON,  ON  TWO  SPRINCS.-Scale,  one-half  inch. 

( Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  “  The  Hub.") 

See  description  under  “  Draft-room”  in  this  number,  page  176. 
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Plate  No.  20.  EXTENSION-TOP  PHAETON,  ON  FOUR  ELLIPTIC  SPRINCS.-Scale,  one-half  inch. 

(Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  “  The  Hub.") 

See  description  under  “  Draft-room  ”  in  this  number,  page  177. 


Plate  No.  21.  NEW-ENCLAND  SIX-PASSENGER  CARR YALL.-Scale,  one-half  inch. 


(Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  “  The  Hub.") 


See  description  under  “  Draft-room”  in  this  number,  page  177. 
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Plate  No.  22.  MEDIUM-SIZE  LANDAU  LET. —Scale  one-half  inch. 

(Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  /or  “  The  Hub.") 

See  desctiption  under  “  Draft-room  ”  in  this  number,  page  178. 


Plate  No.  23. 


ENGLISH-QUARTE  R  COACH.-Scale,  one-half  inch. 


t Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  /or  “ The  Hub.") 


See  description  under  “  Draft-room  ”  in  this  number,  page  178. 
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“THE  HUB,”  June  i,  1884 


OPENING  OF  THE  SEASON  AT  NEWPORT.— By  Gray-Par  KER,  FROM  Life 


Copyright,  1884.  All  rights  reserved. 


“  Poston  State-House  is  the  Hub  0/  the  Solar  System.  You  couldn't  pry  that  out  0/  a  Boston  man  if  you  had  the  tire  0/  all  creation  straightened 

out  for  a  crowbar  l  ” — Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


Vol.  XXVI. 


NEW-YORK,  JUNE  i,  1884. 


No.  3. 


THE  HUB. 

Founded  in  1869,  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Carriage,  Wagon,  Sleigh 
and  Accessory  Trades. 

The  following  periodicals  have  been  absorbed  by  The  Hub ;  E.  M.  Stratton's 
New-York  Coach-makers'  Magazine ;  F.  B.  Gardner’s  Painters'  Portfolio;  and 
Adolphus  Muller’s  Lithographic  Carriage  Fashion  Book  ;  also  Whip  and  Spur , 
and  the  American  edition  of  Le  Peintre  en  Voitures  ( The  Carriage  Painter). 

Personnel. — Geo.  W.  W.  Houghton,  Editor.  J.  Howard  Barnard,  Business 
Manager.  Assistant  Editor  and  Draftsman,  Albert  Kehrl.  Editor  of  “  Paint- 
shop  Dept.,”  Wm.  B.  Long.  Consulting  Editors  :  John  D.  Gribbon,  in  “Body- 
shop;”  and  H.  M.  DuBois,  in  “Wheel-shop.”  C.  H.  E.  Redding,  Manager  Ad¬ 
vertising  Department. 

Subscription  Price,  strictly  in  advance,  $3.00  ;  if  charged  six  months,  $3.25  ; 
if  charged  twelve  months,  $3.50.  Club  of  two,  $5.50;  club  of  four,  $10.00;  club 
of  10,  $20.00.  Single  copies,  30  cents.  Remittances  at  the  risk  of  the  subscriber, 
unless  made  by  registered  letter  ;  or  by  draft,  check,  or  post-office  order,  payable 
to  the  order  of  “The  Hub.”  Postage  stamps  accepted  as  cash.  Address,  “The 

Hub”  323  Pearl-st.,  New-York.  Western  Branch  office,  68  Lake-st.,  Chicago. 

* 

For  advertising  rates,  apply  to  the  Publishers.  Advertisements  must  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  in  every  respect.  Copy  for  Editorial  Department  must  be  received  by 
the  1st  of  the  month,  and  for  advertising,  by  the  10th,  in  order  to  insure  in¬ 
sertion  in  the  following  number.  Communications  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
full  name  and  address  of  writers.  Inquiries  requiring  answer  by  mail  must  inclose 
return  postage. 


FIRST  REPORT  BY  THE  JURY  OF  AWARD. 

New-York,  April  24th,  1884. 

Editor  of  The  Hub.— Dear  Sir:  We,  the  undersigned,  have  come 
to  the  unanimous  conclusion  that  the  working  drawing  marked  “  A”  fills 
the  requirements  of  your  offer  in  this  class.  It  does  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  Dexter  Spring  Co.’s  offer.  For  second  prize  in  the  same 
class,  we  award  the  same  to  “M.” 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  creditable  execution  of  the  re¬ 
maining  drawings,  and  to  particularly  mention  those  marked  E,  B,  D, 
K,  G,  F,  V,  C,  H,  P,  Q,  O  and  L,  whose  respective  merits  we  have 
decided  to  be  in  the  order  named. 

We  also  recommend  the  drawing  of  bodies  by  J.  N.,  the  work  of 
“Hinty,”  the  Poet,  and  that  of  B  B  B  B,  to  your  kind  consideration. 

In  the  line  of  trimming,  we  do  not  see  anything  particularly  striking, 
although  we  would  suggest  that  you  hand  these  drawings,  with  descrip¬ 
tions,  to  some  expert  trimmer. 

For  ironing  a  Doctors’  Phaeton  there  is  but  one  entry,  and  conse¬ 
quently  no  competition,  although  we  would  call  your  attention  to  “A  A” 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  say  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  competi¬ 
tors,  in  future  similar  prize  offers,  to  omit  all  line  shading  or  cross  hatch¬ 
ing,  as  this  only  creates  confusion  of  lines,  which  are  really  not  called 
for  in  working  drawings.  It  would  also  be  advisable  to  classify  such 


The  recent  competition  for  The 
Hub's  prize  offers  of  $220,  plus,  for 
working  drawings  and  essays  relative 
to  Physicians'  Phaetons  and  Buggies,  proved 
very  gratifying,  both  by  reason  of  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  entries  called  in,  and  the  general  high  standard  of 
the  work  presented.  The  working  drawings,  twenty- 
three  in  number,  were  exhibited  for  two  weeks  on  the 
walls  of  the  class-room  of  the  Technical  School  for 


ISiPRIBUifllON 

OF 

F)ub  prizes 

FOR 


DRA  WINGS 

and  ESSA  YS. 


drawings,  so  as  to  make  a  distinction  between  professional  draftsmen 
and  mechanics. 


Signed  by  the 
Jury  on  Award  of 
Hub  Pri  zes  : 

* 

*  * 


John  D.  Gribbon, 

J.  Polya, 

John  C.  Konrad, 

Secretary. 


request  for  further  particulars. 

Office  of  “The  Hub,” 

323  Pearl-street,  New-York,  April  28,  1884. 
Messrs.  Gribbon,  Polya  and  Konrad, 

Jury  on  Award  of  Hub  Prizes. 

Dear  Sirs  :  I  have  duly  received  your  favor  of  the  24th  inst.,  contain¬ 
ing  report  of  your  examination  of  the  drawings  and  essays  offered  in 
competition  for  The  Hub  prizes,  and  your  decision  as  to  the  award  of 
certain  of  these  prizes  ;  and  you  will  please  accept  my  thanks  for  the 
prompt  and  kind  attention  you  have  given  to  the  matter.  Permit  me, 
however,  to  trouble  you  again,  by  requesting  further  particulars,  as 
follows  : 

First :  I  beg  to  request  that  you  indicate  the  number  of  drawings  and 
essays  which  you  received  in  competition  for  the  prizes,  also  classifying 
them  as  to  the  prizes  for  which  they  were  intended  by  the  competitors. 

Second :  It  appears  from  your  report  that  you  have  been  unanimous  in 
your  decision  as  to  the  award  of  prize  number  one,  and  you  state  that  it 
does  not  include  the  Dexter  additional  prize  of  $100  ;  but  you  fail  to 
state  to  whom  this  first  prize  belongs.  Please  add  his  full  name  and 
address. 

Third :  It  appears  that  you  have  also  been  unanimous  in  awarding  the 


Carriage  Draftsmen  and  Mechanics  in  this  city;  and  they  attracted 
much  attention  from  pupils  and  visitors,  particularly  on  the  closing 
night  of  the  school,  April  30th,  when  those  of  the  prize  winners 
were  decorated  with  blue  ribbons,  and  their  merits,  as  compared 
with  the  other  entries,  were  freely  discussed.  There  was  evidence 
that  the  decision  of  the  jury  was  generally  approved  ;  and  we  feel 
confident  that  their  judgment  will  have  the  further  endorsement 
of  our  readers  when  photographic  reproductions  of  the  drawings 
by  the  leading  competitors  hereafter  appear  in  The  Hub. 

We  present  below  the  full  text  of  the  two  reports  by  the  Jury  of 
Award,  which  together  contain  full  particulars  regarding  the 
extent  and  character  of  the  competition,  and  the  disposition  made 
of  the  prizes. 


second  prize  ;  but  here  again  you  fail  to  state  to  whom  the  prize  belongs, 
and  also  whether  he  is  entitled  to  the  Dexter  additional  prize  of  $25. 

Fourth  :  You  briefly  allude  to  the  essays  entered  in  competition  for  the 
prizes  under  the  classifications  named  as  “Ironing,”  “  Trimming,”  and 
“  Practical  Hints,”  and  mention  certain  essays  which  you  find  note¬ 
worthy  ;  but  you  fail  to  award  any  prizes  under  these  classifications,  and 
suggest  that  I  confide  this  duty  to  other  experts.  Please  remember, 
however,  that  I  have  no  power  to  do  this,  inasmuch  as  full  powers  were 
delegated  to  you  ;  and,  according  to  a  condition  expressed  in  the  pub¬ 
lished  offer,  every  competitor  agreed  to  abide  by  your  decision.  If  you 
elect  to  call  in  any  experts  to  assist  you  in  making  the  awards  under 
these  classifications,  you  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  so  ;  but  I  cannot. 

Fifth  :  You  will  notice,  in  our  prize  offer,  that  we  have  agreed  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  year’s  subscription  to  The  Hub  to  each  competitor,  not  a  prize 
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winner,  whom  you  consider  deserving  of  such  acknowledgment.  Please, 
therefore,  append  a  list  of  the  competitors  to  whom  you  would  recom¬ 
mend  presenting  such  subscriptions. 

I  beg  to  call  your  attention  *to  one  further  fact,  namely  :  The  period 
for  receiving  entries  expired  on  April  15th,  but  three  days  of  grace  were 
granted  before  transferring  the  entries  to  your  care,  in  order  to  allow  for 
delays  in  the  mails.  This  morning  a  parcel  from  England,  marked  “  For 
Competition,”  has  been  received  by  me  through  the  New-York  Custom¬ 
house,  where  it  has  been  detained  several  days,  and  by  no  fault  of  the 
sender.  I  have  immediately  forwarded  this  parcel  to  you,  and  beg  that 
you  will  use  your  own  discretion  as  to  whether,  under  the  exceptional 
circumstances  above  named,  it  should  not  also  be  allowed  an  opportunity 
to  enter  into  the  competition. 

Again  thanking  you  on  behalf  both  of  The  Hub  and  of  all  competitors 
for  The  Hub  prizes,  for  the  kind  interest  you  have  taken  in  a  task  that 
must  necessarily  have  been  laborious,  owing  to  the  large  number  of 
entries  ;  and  begging  a  response  to  the  above  inquiries  at  as  early  a  date 
as  you  may  find  convenient,  I  remain,  Dear  Sirs, 

Very  truly  yours,  G.  W.  W.  Houghton, 

Editor  of  The  Hub. 

* 

*  * 

SECOND  AND  MORE  DETAILED  REPORT  BY  THE  JURY  OF  AWARD. 

Technical  School  for  Carriage  Draftsmen  and  Mechanics, 
214  E.  34th-street,  New-York,  April  30,  1884. 

G.  W.  \V.  Houghton,  Esq  ,  Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  We 
are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  28th  inst.,  and  hasten  to  furnish  you 
with  the  facts  you  call  for. 

We  unanimously  agree  that  it  is  only  just  to  allow  the  drawing  de¬ 
tained  in  the  Custom-house  to  enter  the  competition,  and  we  have  duly 
examined  its  merits  ;  but  we  do  not  find  any  reason,  in  consequence  of 
this  additional  competitor,  to  alter  the  awards  in  the  class  of  Working 
Drawings,  already  made  known  to  you. 

We  will  now  report  to  you  in  detail  the  additional  particulars  which 
you  request. 

We  have  received  from  you  a  total  of  twenty-nine  (29)  entries  for  The 
Hub  prizes,  including  twenty-three  (23)  Working  Drawings  ;  one  (1)  De¬ 
sign  for  Ironing;  three  (3)  Designs  for  Trimming;  and  two  (2)  Practical 
Hints. 

In  the  class  of  Working  Drawings  we  unanimously  award  your  first 
prize,  consisting  of  $35  in  cash,  together  with  “ Hub  Medal  of  Merit”  and 
Hub  subscription,  to  the  drawing  marked  “A”;  and  we  have  found  upon 
examining  the  sealed  envelope  accompanying  the  drawing,  that  this 
award  belongs  to  Mr.  W.  R.  Connor,  superintendent  with  the  Studebaker 
Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  at  South  Bend,  Ind.  Mr.  Connor  is  not  entitled  to  the 
special  additional  prize  of  $100  offered  by  the  Dexter  Spring  Co.,  as 
the  vehicle  represented  is  not  suspended  on  Dexter  springs. 

In  the  same  class  of  Working  Drawings,  we  unanimously  award  your 
second  prize,  consisting  of  $25  in  cash  and  Hub  subscription,  to  the  draw¬ 
ing  marked  “M,”  received  from  Mr.  James  Burns,  of  No.  214  River-st., 
New-Haven,  Conn.  Mr.  Burns  is  also  entitled  to  the  special  additional 
prize  of  $25  offered  by  the  Dexter  Spring  Co.,  as  supplementary  to  your 
second  prize,  inasmuch  as  the  vehicle  represented  by  him  fulfills  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  offer  by  being  suspended  on  Dexter  springs. 

In  the  class  of  Designs  for  Ironing,  there  is  but  one  entry,  marked 
“  A  A  ;”  but  we  find  this  a  creditable  essay,  and  we  award  to  it  your 
prize  marked  III,  consisting  of  $20  in  cash,  “  Hub  Medal  of  Merit,”  and 
Hub  subscription.  We  have  found,  upon  examining  the  sealed  envelope 
accompanying  the  essay,  that  this  award  belongs  to  Mr.  R.  H.  Lee,  of 
No.  214  South  5th-st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

For  your  prize  marked  IV,  there  is  no  competitor,  and  it  is  therefore 
withdrawn  ;  but  we  unamimously  agree  in  recommending  that  the  cash 
amount  named  in  this  offer,  i.  e.,  $15,  be  given  as  a  special  additional 
prize  in  the  class  of  Working  Drawings,  to  the  entry  marked  “  E,”  re¬ 
ceived  from  Mr.  Albert  Edward  Bibbs  (aged  twenty  years),  of  No.  19 
Britannia  Square,  Worcester,  England,  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the  office 
of  Messrs.  McNaught  &  Smith,  coach-builders,  as  we  find  Mr.  Bibbs’s 
drawing  very  creditable  in  its  execution,  and  we  consider  it  well  worthy 
of  this  extra  award. 

In  the  class  of  Designs  for  Trimming,  there  are  three  entries  ;  and  we 
unanimously  award  your  prize  V,  consisting  of  $20,  “  Hub  Medal  of 
Merit,”  and  Hub  subscription,  to  the  essay  marked  “  B  B  B.”  Upon 
examination  of  the  sealed  envelope  accompanying  this  essay,  we  have 
found  no  name  or  address  inclosed  ;  and  the  only  clue  we  have  to  the 
winner  of  this  prize  is  the  fact  that  his  essay  is  signed  “  Brown  Paper.” 

We  unanimously  agree  in  withdrawing  your  prize  VI,  as,  in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  neither  of  the  remaining  two  entries  under  this  class  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  merit  such  reward  ;  but  we  recommend  that  the  cash 
amount  named  in  this  offer,  namely:  $15,  be  awarded  as  a  special  ad¬ 
ditional  prize  in  the  class  of  Working  Drawings,  to  the  entry  marked 
“B,”  contributed  by  Mr.  Thos.  Furmidge,  of  No.  13  Barton-st.,  E., 
Hamilton,  Ontario. 


In  the  class  of  Practical  Hints,  there  are  only  two  entries  ;  and 
we  unamimously  award  your  prize  VII,  consisting  of  $10,  “  Hub  Medal 
of  Merit,”  and  Hub  subscription,  to  the  essay  marked  “AAA  A,”  con¬ 
tributed  by  Mr.  James  Burns,  No.  214  River-st.,  New-Haven,  Conn. 

We  unanimously  agree  in  awarding  your  prize  VIII,  consisting  of  $8, 
and  Hub  subscription,  to  the  essay  marked  “  B  B  B  B,”  contributed  by 
Mr.  A.  Pompee,  of  Austin,  Texas. 

For  your  prize  IX,  there  is  no  competitor,  and  it  is  therefore  with¬ 
drawn  ;  but  we  unanimously  agree  in  recommending  that  the  cash 
amount  named  in  this  offer,  namely  :  $5,  be  awarded  as  a  special  ad¬ 
ditional  prize  in  the  class  of  Working  Drawings  to  the  entry  marked 
“  D,”  contributed  by  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Kerr,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

In  response  to  your  further  request,  we  name  below  such  other  contrib¬ 
utors  to  the  competition  as  seem  to  us  well  worthy  of  receiving  a  Hub 
subscription  in  acknowledgment  of  their  very  creditable  Working  Draw¬ 
ings,  namely  : 

Mr.  Frank  Willard  Tucker,  with  Chauncey  Thomas  &  Co.,  101  Chestnut-st., 
Boston,  Mass.,  contributor  of  drawing  marked  “  K.” 

Mr.  Chas.  Nase,  No.  315  West  43d-st.,  New-York  City,  contributor  of  drawing 
marked  “  G.” 

Contributor  of  drawing  marked  “  F,”  name  unknown. 

Mr.  Andrew  F.  Johnson,  No.  437  West  48th-st.,  New-York  City,  contributor  of 
drawing  marked  “V.” 

Mr.  A.  Strickland,  of  No.  120  Napier-st.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  contributor  of  draw¬ 
ing  marked  “  C.” 

Mr.  George  H.  Smith,  No.  56  Lyon  Court,  New-Haven,  Conn.,  contributor  of 
drawing  marked  “  H.” 

Mr.  Ebner  E.  Pool,  No.  64  Market-st.,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  contributor  of  draw¬ 
ing  marked  “P.” 

Mr.  J.  H.  Mullin,  with  Baker  &  Brother,  Lexington,  Ky.,  contributor  of  draw¬ 
ing  marked  “  Q.” 

Mr.  Geo.  C.  Dunham,  No.  115  Mound-st.,- Dayton,  O.,  contributor  of  drawing 
marked  “O.” 

Mr.  H.  R.  Hildebrand,  foreman  smith  with  the  Columbus  Buggy  Co.,  No.  593 
North  Lazelle-st.,  Columbus,  O.,  contributor  of  drawing  marked  “  L.” 


Before  concluding  our  report,  we  desire  to  congratulate  The  Hub  upon 
the  wide  interest  aroused  by  its  prize  offers,  and  upon  the  large  number 
of  competitors  it  has  called  out, — larger,  we  believe,  than  has  ever 
responded  to  the  prize  offers  of  the  Carriage  Builders’  National  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  with  entries  more  interesting  in  several  respects,  and  particu¬ 
larly  because  they  include  the  work  of  English  and  Canadian,  as  well  as 
American  draftsmen. 

We  would  again  invite  your  attention  to  the  suggestions  made  at  the 
close  of  our  former  report,  as  to  omitting  all  shading  in  such  prize  draw¬ 
ings,  and  as  to  the  advisability,  in  future  prize  offers  of  this  kind,  of 
making  a  marked  distinction  between  the  offerings  of  professional  drafts¬ 
men  and  of  mechanics  or  apprentices,  in  order  that  the  latter  may  be 
allowed  an  equal  chance  to  win  suitable  honors. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

John  D.  Gribbon, 


Signed  by  the 
Jury  on  Award  of 
Hub  Prizes  : 


D. 

Julius  Polya, 

Jno.  C.  Konrad, 

Secretary. 


* 

*  * 

We,  the  publishers  of  The  Hub,  by  whom  the  prizes  referred  to 
were  offered,  fully  endorse  and  adopt  all  the  suggestions  contained 
in  the  above  reports  by  the  Jury  of  Award ;  and  we  heartily  thank 
the  three  members  of  that  jury  for  the  painstaking  and  conscien¬ 
tious  manner  in  which  they  performed  their  duties. 

In  concluding,  we  desire,  in  addition  to  the  awards  above  set 
forth,  to  make  one  further  special  award,  in  the  form  of  a  prize  of 
$15  in  cash,  to  Mr.  Leander  J.  Aubry,  carriage  blacksmith,  of  No. 
66  Franklin-street,  New-Haven,  Conn.,  and  on  the  following 
grounds,  namely:  Mr.  Aubry ’s  entry  consisted  of  a  working  draw¬ 
ing  of  a  Physicians’  Phaeton,  together  with  sectional  cuts  of  the 
various  iron  parts.  No  description  accompanied  the  entry  when 
originally  sent  in  ;  it  followed  subsequently,  but  then  bore  no  dis¬ 
tinguishing  mark  by  which  it  could  be  connected  with  the  working 
drawing.  This  description,  when  examined  by  the  Editor,  after  the 
names  of  competitors  had  been  disclosed,  seemed  to  suggest  that 
Mr.  Aubry  intended  to  enter  under  the  class  of  “  Designs  in  Iron¬ 
ing,”  although,  in  the  letter  accompanying  his  description,  he  dis¬ 
tinctly  states  that  he  makes  his  entry  as  a  “  Working  Drawing.” 
In  consequence  of  this  statement,  the  Jury  of  Award  would  have 
been  compelled  to  deal  with  it  as  a  working  drawing,  even  if  they 
had  been  able  to  connect  his  description  with  his  drawing.  We 
think,  however,  that  Mr.  Aubry  erred  in  not  clearly  entering  in 
competition  under  the  class  of  “  Designs  in  Ironing;’  and  believ¬ 
ing,  as  we  do,  that  he  would  in  that  case  have  probably  won  a 
prize,  wre  have  decided  to  make  this  special  additional  award,  equal 
to  the  cash  amount  named  in  the  second  prize  in  that  class. 


New-York,  May  5,  1884. 


Publishers  of  The  Hub. 


THE  HUB 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  CONNOR  FIRST-PRIZE  WORKING 
DRAWING  OF  PHYSICIANS’  PHAETON. 


[Designed  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Connor,  Superintendent  with  the  Studebaker  Bros. 

Mfg.  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind.] 

(See  Illustrations  on  Loose  Sheet  accompanying  this  number.) 

In  designing  a  Physicians’  Phaeton  for  general  use,  that  is,  a  Phaeton 
that  can  be  used  for  either  city  or  country  practice,  which  is  the  sense  in 
which  the  writer  understands  the  conditions,  a  variety  of  points  have  to 
be  considered.  As  a  matter  of  course  a  new  style  or  original  design 
must  be  submitted,  which  must  be  in  keeping  with  the  present  taste  in 
lines  and  general  appearance,  and  which  will  embrace  the  proper  requi¬ 
sites  for  a  physician’s  comfort  and  convenience,  which  are  ample  leg- 
room,  a  wide,  roomy  and  deep  seat,  sufficient  head-room,  protection 
from  the  weather  when  severe,  plenty  of  room  under  the  seat  for  instru¬ 
ments,  etc.,  and  a  general  appearance  of  solidity  and  substantial  build 
that  is  known  to  be  required  by  the  profession. 

Again,  in  presenting  a  design  for  national  adoption,  which  the  Judges’ 
decision  will  certainly  secure,  it  will  have  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
needs  of  a  variety  of  manufacturers  require  to  be  considered.  Some  may 
want  to  build  the  Phaeton  as  fine  as  possible,  and  for  city  use,  which 
means  regardless  of  expense,  and  heavy.  Another  may  want  to  make  it 
for  a  less  fortunate  member  of  the  profession,  and  for  city  use,  which 
means  that  it  will  have  to  be  inexpensive,  but  strong.  Others  will  require 
it  cheap  and  light,  and  others  again  for  a  special  or  patented  gear.  In 
fact,  the  probability  is  that  no  two  will  make  it  alike,  yet  all  may  adhere 
to  the  general  design. 

The  originality  in  the  design  which  I  present  is,  of  course,  left  to  the 
honorable  Judges  to  decide  upon,  but  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  points  : 

The  body  might  be  called  a  combination  of  the  Phaeton  Coal-box  and 
Goddard  Buggy.  It  has  a  bracket  front,  which  can  be  made  to  sup¬ 
port  a  child’s-seat,  and  a  Phaeton  seat  or  quarter.  It  resembles  the 
Coal-box  (which,  by  the  way,  is  to-day  the  preferred  carriage  for  the 
doctor)  in  having  the  side-panel  at  the  entrance  raised  above  what  would 
be  the  rocker  line  of  a  Phaeton,  and  also  in  having  a  large  box  at  the 
back  of  and  under  the  seat.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  its  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  popular  Goddard  Buggy,  as  the  first  glance  at  the  design 
suggests  that  notable  carriage. 

In  respect  to  convenience  and  utility,  this  design  will  be  found  supe¬ 
rior.  It  is  hung  low,  with  moderately  high  wheels,  with  a  large  solid 
step  to  assist  entrance  and  exit,  and,  although  hung  on  two  elliptic 
springs,  which  suspension  is  preferred  by  most  physicians,  yet  the  body 
is  equally  adapted  to  many  of  the  various  patented  gearings  now  in  use. 
It  can  also  be  hung  on  a  two-wheel  gearing,  and  many  physicians  might 
prefer  it  in  that  form. 

To  the  good-natured  M.  D.’s  who  sometimes  take  their  younger 
patients  to  ride  with  them,  the  addition  of  the  child’s-seat  in  the  bracket 
will  be  found  of  great  convenience.  It  is  attached  to  the  front  bar  of 
the  bracket  by  three  hinges,  allowing  the  seat  to  be  lowered  when  not  in 
use,  fits  snugly  between  the  rockers,  and  is  level  with  them  when  lowered, 
by  this  method  it  causes  no  discomfort  to  occupants  of  the  principal 
seat.  The  extending  of  the  front  sides  above  the  line  of  the  pillar 
prevents  the  escape  of  the  robes,  horse-weight,  etc.,  that  may  be  placed 
in  the  bottom.  The  seat  is  roomy  and  comfortable,  being  16  inches 
deep,  and  36  inches  wide  ;  and  the  distance  from  the  seat  to  the  bracket 
edge,  25)4  inches,  is  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  leg-room  is  ample.  One 
striking  feature  of  the  design  is  the  great  amount  of  room  under  the  seat, 
which  is  something  that  no  physician  ever  complained  of,  and  that  too 
few  have  ever  received. 

The  side  pieces  of  the  seat-frame  form  the  center  bar  or  bottomside  of 
the  body,  to  which  the  cross-pieces  are  framed.  Both  of  these  cross¬ 
pieces  have  a  rabbet  worked  on  them,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  an 
extra  frame  that  is  placed  between  them,  and  the  side-pieces  or  bottom- 
sides.  This  latter  frame  is  attached  firmly,  by  three  hinges,  to  the  back 
cross-piece,  and  is  caned.  This  method  is  far  better  than  the  use  of  a 
solid  panel,  as  the  cane  does  not  hold  dampness,  assists  ventilation  of  the 
box,  and  gives  spring  to  the  cushion. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  box  under  the  seat  is  divided  by  a  half-inch 


board  into  two  sections,  the  dividing  board  being  hinged  to  the  bottom, 
and  throwing  forward,  to  permit  the  placing  and  removal  of  objects 
inside.  The  purpose  of  this  separate  box  is  for  the  reception  of  what  is 
known  in  the  profession  as  caput  mortuum,  or  worthless  remains,  a  con¬ 
venience  that  is  indispensable  to  a  surgeon,  and  will  no  doubt  be  greatly 
appreciated  by  them.  The  dividing  door  between  the  two  boxes  should 
be  made  to  fit  quite  tight,  so  that  the  air  from  the  rear  box  can¬ 
not  enter  the  front  one.  The  caput  mortuum  box  should  contain  a  tin  or 
sheet-iron  pan,  made  to  hold  saw-dust,  upon  which  the  surgeon  or 
physician  places  the  part  removed.  This  pan  should  not  rest  on  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  but  be  supported  by  blocks  of  wood,  about  one  inch 
square,  to  the  number  of  nine,  placed  regularly  on  the  bottom.  At  least 
six  holes  should  be  bored  through  the  bottom  panel,  in.  diameter,  to 
permit  air  to  enter  and  circulate  around  the  pan.  The  back  view  of  the 
body  shows  that  this  box  has  a  series  of  Venetian  blinds,  which  add  to 
the  proper  ventilation.  The  pan  for  sawdust  must  be  securely  fastened 
to  the  body,  and  have  two  handles  on  the  sides.  The  front  box  can  be 
used  for  the  reception  of  instruments,  robes,  etc. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  three  bows  in  tops  intended  for 
this  class  of  vehicles,  but  without  much  success,  as  these  tops  have  to 
stand  hard  usage,  and,  being  made  quite  long,  they  seem  to  require  four 
bows  to  give  them  the  proper  strength.  Moreover,  the  side-light  can  be 
placed  to  better  advantage  in  a  four-bow  than  in  a  three-bow  top.  A 
decided  improvement  in  these  tops  is  the  adoption  of  the  single  side- 
joint.  It  looks  far  better  than  two,  and  does  not  interfere  with  the  side¬ 
light.  Another  improvement  is  the  adoption  of  the  removable  back 
curtain,  that  is,  a  curtain  that  is  applied  and  fastened  with  French 
fasteners.  The  top,  in  the  accompanying  design,  has  a  hood  on  the  front 
bow.  Although  this  has  a  somewhat  awkward  appearance  when  down, 
there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  it  serves  a  useful  purpose  in  a  storm  ; 
and,  when  made  so  that  it  can  be  pushed  up  and  inside  the  bow,  as  this 
one  does,  the  objection  is  overcome. 

While  on  this  subjects  of  hoods,  it  may  be  well  to  explain  how  the  apron 
or  boot  should  be  made.  It  should  be  attached  to  the  point  of  the 
bracket  in  the  usual  manner,  and  be  covered  neatly  and  snugly  by  the 
customary  flap.  It  should  be  made  to  attach  to  the  second  bow  where  a 
continuation  of  the  bottom  line  of  the  hood  would  intersect  the  bow. 
This  point  should  also  be  the  termination  of  the  boot  or  apron.  When 
the  apron  is  in  place,  it  should  show,  at  a  side-view,  a  nearly,  if 
not  quite  straight  line  from  the  point  of  the  bracket  to  the  point  of 
attachment  at  the  second  bow.  This  method  of  making  the  front 
of  the  apron  prevents  rain  from  beating  in  over  the  apron,  but 
it  has  the  objection  that  it  also  prevents  the  occupants  from  see¬ 
ing  the  horse  or  objects  in  front  of  the  carriage.  This  objection, 
however,  may  be  easily  obviated  by  placing  one  or  two  metal  frames  in 
the  apron  at  a  proper  height  from  the  seat,  and  about  8  in.  wide,  in  which 
can  be  inserted  mica  lights.  . 

The  advantages  of  the  style  of  apron  above  described  will  readily  be 
seen.  No  rain  can  enter  the  vehicle  from  the  front,  and,  if  made  with 
ample  side-pieces,  none  can  enter  at  the  sides  ;  and,  although  the  apron 
reaches  far  above  the  eyes  of  the  occupants,  the  use  of  the  mica  lights 
allows  them  to  see  through,  without  permitting  the  storm  to  blow  in 
their  faces.  The  mica  allows  the  apron  to  be  handled  more  roughly  than 
if  glass  were  used  ;  and  in  case  of  damage,  it  can  be  replaced  at  small 
expense. 

Rein-holes  in  boots  are  always  a  source  of  annoyance,  on  account  of 
the  slovenly  appearance  of  the  flap,  and  the  inflow  of  water  they  permit. 
There  are  several  ways  of  avoiding  this,  but  the  most  perfect  way  is  the 
following  :  Take  a  piece  of  galvanized  iron,  about  No.  20  or  No.  22 
gauge,  and  3  X  9  in-  in  size.  In  the  center  of  this  strip,  cut  an  opening 
6  X  1  in.  Then  carefully  cover  with  harness  leather,  and  attach  it  to  the 
apron  in  its  proper  place.  To  make  the  cover  for  this,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  two  pieces  of  steel,  that  can  be  cut  from  a  steel  back  stay,  4  in.  long, 
and  one  piece  of  steel  a  little  heavier  than  the  stay  steel,  about  No.  18 
gauge.  At  the  extreme  ends  of  the  latter  piece  of  spring  steel,  attach 
permanently,  by  the  brazing  process,  the  two  shorter  pieces,  so  that  the 
pieces  will  form  right  angles  with  each  other.  This  should  be  painted  with 
a  coat  of  lead  ;  and,  when  dry,  it  should  be  covered  with  the  same  mate¬ 
rial  that  the  apron  is  made  of,  and  attached  to  the  same  directly  over  the 
piece  in  the  apron  that  is  covered  with  harness  leather,  by  drilling  a  hole 
in  the  free  end  of  the  stay  steel,  and  a  similar  one  in  the  galvanized  iron 
piece,  and  riveting  the  two  together  with  copper  rivets.  The  covering  on 
this  outer  frame  can  be  fastened  to  the  apron  by  stitching ;  which,  when 
done,  must  receive  a  coat  of  India  rubber  cement,  and  be  made  entirely 
waterproof.  The  advantages  of  this  method  are,  that  the  flap  always 
retains  its  place,  it  bears  freely  but  firmly  on  the  reins,  permits  the  free 
passage  of  the  reins,  and  is  actually  waterproof. 

There  is  one  point  in  this  design  that  will  probably  meet  with  disfavor 
on  the  part  of  builders,  and  that  is  the  length  of  the  body,  yet  it  will  be 
readily  seen  that  for  the  purpose  intended,  it  is  not  too  long  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  a  physician  and  surgeon,  and  where  the  customer  has  a 
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physician’s  practice,  only  the  body  can  then  be  shortened  from  two  to 
three  inches  at  the  back  end,  and,  by  modifying  the  lines  of  the  back  pillar, 
the  design  will  still  be  in  good  proportion. 

( To  be  continued.') 


DESCRIPTIONS  OF  FASHION  PLATES. 


OGEE-PILLAR  GIG. 


(See  Colored  Plate  No.  XLI.) 


The  Colored  Plate  of  a  Gig,  forming  a  part  of  this  number,  accommo¬ 
dates  two  persons,  and  is  provided  with  a  top,  which  will  not  only  prove 
serviceable,  but  will  also  improve  the  appearance  of  the  vehicle. 

The  sunken  side  panel  on  the  lower  part  of  the  body  projects  out  from 
the  back  of  the  body  about  four  inches,  and  forms  a  box.  The 
sides  of  this  box  are  1  y%  in.  thick,  and  are  fitted  against  the  middle 
pillars,  corner-pillars,  sill  and  seat-frame  piece,  and  secured  by  glue  and 
screws.  The  bottom  boards  at  this  place  are  not  more  than  in.  thick. 
The  panel  covering  the  box  at  the  back  is  fitted  into  a  miter  at  the  ends. 

The  ogee-pillar  is  made  of  bent  wood.  The  front  pillar  is  made  of  one 
piece.  Both  pillars  are  framed  into  the  sill.  The  middle  piece  is  let  in 
from  the  outside  of  the  two  pillars.  The  side-panels  are  put  into  the 
groove  all  around,  and  the  moldings  are  rounded  on  the  outside.  A 
light  plate  is  put  against  the  sill  from  the  inside,  from  the  dash  to  the 
recess  pieces. 

The  shafts  are  secured  to  the  body  in  front  by  a  plate  projecting  out¬ 
side  the  body,  the  projecting  portion  being  round  ;  and  it  has  a  thread 
cut  at  the  end  for  a  nut.  The  shafts  are  plated  at  the  bottom,  and  have 
a  socket  which  fits  into  the  projecting  part  of  the  plate  fastened  to  the 
body.  The  back  part  of  each  shaft  is  connected  with  the  body  by  means 
of  the  device  illustrated  and  described  in  the  March  number  of  The  Hub , 
page  781,  under  the  title  “  Improved  Method  of  Adjusting  the  Shafts  of 
a  Cart.” 

The  shackles  or  body-loops  must  be  fastened  to  the  body  in  a  very 
substantial  manner.  The  body-loops  form  a  haif-T  at  the  front  and 
back.  The  axle  is  cranked  downward  considerably,  in  order  to  give 
ample  leeway  for  the  body  to  settle  when  loaded. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  across  the  front  pillar,  46  in.;  ditto  back, 
39)4  *n-I  and  front,  33  in.  Turn-under,  7  in.  Height  of  wheels,  3  ft.  9 
in.,  without  the  tire.  Depth  of  rims,  iT7g  in.  Size  of  spokes,  i)4  in. 
Number  of  spokes,  12.  Stagger  of  spokes,  y%  in.  Hubs,  $)(  in.  diame¬ 
ter.  Front  bands,  3^  in.,  and  back,  4^  in.  diameter.  Length  of  front 
bands,  2  in.  Length  of  hubs,  7 %  in.  Tire,  1)4  X  ts  in.,  round  edge 
steel. 

The  springs  are  46  in.  long,  with  3)^  in.  arch  over  all.  Width  of  steel, 
\)4  in.  Number  of  plates,  five,  namely  :  the  first  two  No.  2,  the  next 
two  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel.  Axles,  i){  in.,  Collinge  patent. 
Track,  4  ft.  8  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting,  imitation  canework  for  the  upper  panels  of  the 
body  ;  moldings,  and  rest  of  the  body,  black.  The  moldings  are  striped 
with  a  fine  line  of  yellow.  Gearing,  English  patent  yellow,  with  a  broad 
stripe  of  black.  Trimming,  blue  cloth  throughout.  The  back  and  cush¬ 
ions  are  laid  off  in  large  squares.  Ope  raiser,  an  inch  wide,  is  applied 
around  the  edges  of  the  fall.  Carpet,  blue,  with  black  figures.  Mount¬ 
ings,  brass. 


STANHOPE  PHAETON,  ON  THREE  SPRINGS. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  18.) 

For  this  tasteful  design,  and  the  accompanying  list  of  dimensions,  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Zenas  Thompson,  Jr.,  the  well-known  carriage  and 
sleigh-builder  of  Portland,  Maine.  The  original,  as  we  understand,  was 
built  to  the  order  of  a  customer  in  this  city. 

The  seats  are  similar  to  those  common  on  T-carts.  The  hind  seat  is 
hinged  to  the  body,  and  can  be  turned  forward  and  over,  thus  closing  the 
upper  rear  part  of  the  body.  The  side  handles  and  lazy-back  are  hinged 
to  the  seat-frame,  and  must  first  be  turned  down  before  turning  the  seat. 
The  hind  seat,  as  will  be  seen  on  the  drawing,  projects  more  from  the 
rear  of  the  body  than  is  customary  on  T-carts,  and  on  this  drawing  the 
back  of  the  body  has  also  a  trifle  more  flare. 

The  construction  of  the  body  is  quite  simple.  It  has  straight  sides  ; 
and  the  frame-work  consists  of  the  bottom  sill,  back  corner-block,  three 
uprights,  and  a  top  rail.  The  hind  seat  falls  between  the  top  rails,  and 
rests  on  the  front  cross-bar  of  the  body  on  two  short  iron  plates. 
Another  way  would  be  to  have  the  seat  rest  on  the  top  rail.  The  rail  is 
then  made  of  sufficient  depth  to  allow  cutting  out  enough  so  that  the  seat, 
when  turned,  will  be  even  with  the  top  of  the  body.  A  half-round  mold¬ 
ing  is  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  seat  to  hide  the  joints  when  the  seat  is 
turned  over.  The  Stanhope-pillar  is  made  of  ash,  and  two  patterns 


ought  to  be  made,  one  by  which  to  lay  off  the  side  elevation,  and  the 
other  to  work  by.  The  front  seat  is  made  in  two  halves,  and  the  near 
side  revolves  outwardly,  as  on  a  T-cart,  to  afford  entrance  to  the  hind  seat. 
The  top  seat-rail  is  made  either  of  one  bent  piece,  or  of  three  pieces, 
sawed  out  and  spliced  together  with  a  slip  tenon. 

Di?ne?isions. — Width  of  seat  on  top,  41  )4  in.;  and  bottom,  37  in. 
Width  of  body  on  top,  31)4  in.,  and  bottom,  30  in.  Height  of  front 
wheels,  3  ft.  8  in.;  and  hind,  4  ft.,  without  tire.  Depth  of  rims,  1%  in. 
Size  of  spokes,  i)4  in.,  light  barrel.  Number  of  spokes,  14.  Stagger  of 
spokes,  in.  Hubs,  4%  in.  diameter.  Front  bands,  2j4  in.,  and  back, 
2)4  m.  diameter.  Length  of  front  bands,  in.  Length  of  hubs,  6)4 
in.  Tire,  1  X  in.,  round  edge  steel. 

The  front  spring  is  elliptic,  37  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  8  in. 
opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  1  )4  in.  Number  of  plates,  four, 
namely  :  the  first  No.  2,  the  next  two  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel. 
Holes  apart  on  the  top  half,  3)4  in.  Size  of  holes,  T5g  in.  The  two  hind 
springs  are  elliptic,  38  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  8  in.  opening  over 
all.  Width  of  steel,  ijjj  in.  Number  of  plates,  four,  namely:  the  first 
two  No.  3,  and  the  last  two  No.  4  steel.  Holes  apart  on  top  half,  3)4 
in.  Size  of  holes,  ^  in.  Axles,  iT\  in.  Track,  4  ft.  6  in.,  from  out  to 
out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  body,  black  ;  and  gearing,  dark  green,  striped 
with  two  heavy  round  lines  of  carmine.  Trimming,  dark  green  cloth 
throughout.  Carpet,  plain  green.  Mountings,  silver. 


FOUR-PASSENGER  OPEN  PHAETON,  ON  TWO 

SPRINGS. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  19.) 

The  demand  for  open  Four-passenger  Phaetons  is  by  no  means  so 
great  as  for  those  with  a  stationary,  extension  or  canopy  top,  and  the 
reason  is  evident,  for  the  open  Phaeton  cannot  well  be  utilized  as  a 
family  carriage  in  disagreeable  weather,  and  it  also  affords  no  protection 
against  the  sun.  Fixtures  for  holding  an  umbrella  top  are  therefore  in 
many  instances  attached  to  the  hind  seat  of  the  body. 

The  body  represented  in  this  Fashion  Plate  shows  a  slight  departure 
from  prevailing  patterns.  The  back  rocker  continues  straight  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  a  box  is  thereby  formed  with  the  bottom  of  the  seat.  The  rear 
seat  has  solid  sides,  and  there  is  a  thin  panel  at  the  back  as  usual,  1  )4  in. 
whitewood  being  sufficient,  which  will  give  the  sides  a  good  swell.  The 
seat  should  project  over  the  sides  of  the  body  \)4  in.  For  fastening  the 
sides  and  back  corner-pillar,  a  frame  is  made,  composed  of  three  pieces, 
and  open  at  the  front.  The  back  corner-pillar  is  lapped  to  the  frame, 
and  the  sides  are  glued  against  the  frame  and  pillar  projecting  over  the 
back  face  of  the  back  corner-pillar  far  enough  to  form  the  molding  for 
the  back.  The  back  panel  is  then  fitted  between  the  sides,  and  glued  to 
the  bottom  frame  and  back  rail.  The  top  and  bottom  moldings  are  then 
glued  and  nailed  to  the  panel.  The  framework  and  the  bar  below  the 
seat  are  made  as  light  as  possible.  For  the  corner-blocks,  i)4  in.  ash 
will  do.  Tne  side  rail  on  top  of  the  body  is  \  x/%  X  in. 

The  front  rail  follows  the  sweep  of  the  body,  and  is  let  into  the  rocker 
and  top  rail.  The  front  seat  has  turned  sticks,  and  round  corners,  and 
projects  over  the  sides  of  the  body,  i)4  in.  The  molding  extends  from 
the  bottom  of  the  seat  to  within  3  in.  from  the  bottom  of  the  rocker,  and 
is  set  in  a  full  l/%  in.  from  the  outside  of  the  seat-frame.  The  rocker  is 
made  of  five  pieces,  and  a  thin  panel  is  glued  over  the  sides  to  hide  the 
joints. 

A  canopy  top,  if  desired,  can  be  easily  attached  to  the  body.  The 
body  may  be  hung  on  three  springs,  if  preferred  ;  and  in  that  case  the 
body-loops  will  have  to  be  swept  down  to  meet  the  springs. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  hind  seat  on  top,  41  in.;  ditto  bottom,  38 
in.;  and  ditto  back,  35^  in.  Width  of  front  seat  on  top,  40  in.,  and 
bottom,  36  in.  Width  of  body  on  top,  35  in.,  and  bottom,  33  in. 
Rocker-plates,  2  X  ts  in->  fastened  with  1  )4  in.  Nos.  14  and  16  screws. 
Height  of  front  wheels,  2  ft.  10  in.,  and  hind,  3  ft.  6  in.,  without  the  tire. 
Depth  of  rims,  ix8g  in.  Size  of  spokes,  it8¥  in.  Number  of  spokes,  12 
and^,  14.  Stagger  of  spokes,  T5ff  in.  Hubs,  4)4  in.  diameter.  Front 
bands,  276  in.;  and  back,  3 )4  in.  diameter.  Length  of  front  bands,  i)4 
in.  Length  of  hubs,  6)4  in.  Tire,  1  X  tV  in.,  round  edge  steel. 

The  front  spring  is  elliptic,  36  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  9  in. 
opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  1)4  in.  Number  of  plates,  four, 
namely  :  the  first  No.  2,  two  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel.  Holes 
apart,  3)4  in.  Size  of  holes,  T\  in.  The  hind  spring  is  elliptic,  37  in. 
long,  from  out  to  out,  with  8)4  in.  opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  i)4 
in.  Number  of  plates,  four,  namely  :  the  first  two  No.  2  and  the  others 
No.  3  steel.  Holes  apart,  3 %  in.  Size  of  holes,  TBS  in.  Axles,.  1  in. 
Track,  4  ft.  8  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  seat,  dark  brown  ;  and  moldings,  front  seat 
and  body,  black.  Gearing,  carmine,  striped  with  two  heavy  round  lines 
of  black  at  a  distance.  Trimming,  either  brown  cloth  or  goatskin 
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throughout.  The  biscuit  pattern  is  used  for  the  back  and  cushion  tops. 
Two  raisers  are  applied  around  the  outer  edges  of  the  falls,  with  a 
diamond  figure  in  the  center.  Carpet,  brown,  with  red  figures.  Mount¬ 
ings,  silver. 

EXTENSION-TOP  PHAETON ,  ON  FOUR  ELLIPTIC 

SPRINGS. 


(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  20.) 


Extension-top  Phaetons  offer  wide  scope  for  changes  in  outline, 
suspension  and  finish.  Some  of  the  leading  carriage  repositories  in  this 
city  keep  constantly  in  stock  a  great  variety  of  Extension-top  Phaetons, 
and  notably  the  house  of  A.  S.  Flandrau  &  Co.,  of  Broome-st.,  where  it 
is  a  rare  occurrence  to  find  two  specimens  exactly  alike. 

The  front  seat,  in  the  accompanying  design,  is  made  in  the  usual  way, 
with  solid  sides  and  back.  It  has  round  corners,  which  should  never  be 
omitted  on  vehicles  of  this  class,  as  the  distance  between  the  front  and 
hind  seat  is  generally  somewhat  limited,  and  the  round-cornered  front 
seat  will  facilitate  the  ingress  and  egress,  and  prevent  injury  to  the 
dresses  of  lady  passengers.  The  hind  seat  is  similar  in  shape  to  that  of 
a  Cabriolet,  and  is  also  made  with  solid  sides.  The  back  panel  is  of  thin 
whitewood,  and  put  into  a  groove  at  the  corner-pillars.  The  top  mold¬ 
ing  of  the  back  is  glued  and  nailed  on  after  the  panel  has  been  secured 
to  the  back  rail.  The  rail  is  framed  T\  in.  from  the  outside  of  the  pillar, 
and  a  rabbet  is  worked  on  at  the  bottom,  the  thickness  of  the  panel. 

The  rocker  consists  of  seven  pieces.  The  extreme  back  rocker  extends 
back  far  enough  to  form  the  pump-handle,  which,  although  heavier 
looking  than  the  iron  body-loop,  will  harmonize  better  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  body  as  a  whole.  The  corner-pillars  are  lapped  to  the  rock¬ 
er,  and  project  to  the  outside  xBg-  in.  The  sides  are  fitted  to  the  pillar, 
forming  a  miter  joint  of  whitewood  ;  x5^  in.  will  not  make  the  sides  of 
sufficient  thickness  at  the  pillar,  and  they  should  therefore  be  lapped  over 
on  the  rocker  and  pillar.  The  sunken  bottom  is  glued  and  screwed 
against  the  inside  of  the  rocker,  and  is  shaved  off  at  the  front  end.  The 
rocker-plate  is  fitted  around  the  offset  formed  by  the  sunken  bottom,  and 
follows  the  sweep  of  the  rocker.  The  screws  here  should  be  of  sufficient 
length  to  go  through  the  sunken  bottom  into  the  rocker,  which  will 
require  2 y2  in.  No.  16  screws,  the  sunken  bottom  being  il/%  in.  thick. 

The  seat  sides  project  1^  in.  over  the  rocker,  and  are  worked  down  to 
r\  in.  at  the  corner-pillar.  Due  care  should  be  observed  to  give  the 
sides  a  nice  swell.  The  molding  extends  to  the  wheel-house,  and  ends  in 
a  scroll.  This  molding  is  y  in.  at  the  scroll,  and  even  with  the  outside 
at  the  bottom  of  the  seat.  To  gain  sufficient  surface  for  this  molding, 
the  finishing  piece  is  made  double  the  width  of  the  molding  at  that  point. 
A  rabbet  is  then  formed,  boxed  down  y%  in.  The  width  of  this  boxed- 
down  part  is  y  in.  at  the  molding  of  the  seat,  and  diminishes  toward  the 
wheel-house  to  nothing.  The  door  is  on  a  line  with  the  rocker,  and  is  set 
in  1^5  in.  at  the  hind  seat.  From  the  outside  the  sunken  bottom  is  closed 
at  the  back  by  a  thin  panel,  which  can  be  let  in  from  the  back,  forming  a 
miter  with  the  sides  ;  or,  if  preferred,  the  panel  can  be  fastened  directly 
over  the  sides  of  the  sunken  bottom,  with  a  half-round  bead  worked  on, 
to  hide  the  joint.  It  is  advisable,  also,  to  cover  the  rockers  on  the  out¬ 
side  by  a  thin  panel,  to  hide  the  joints  produced  by  splicing  the  rockers. 

Iron  body-loops  are  used  in  front,  extending  several  inches  in  front 
of  the  body,  and  connected  by  an  iron  stay  in  front,  having  a  boss  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  for  the  king-bolt.  The  fifth-wheel  is  welded  to  this  stay.  An  ad¬ 
ditional  stay  is  welded  to  the  back  of  the  fifth-wheel  and  body-loops. 
The  whole  is  then  bolted  to  the  bottom  at  the  front  of  the  body,  thus 
giving  more  room  for  the  gear.  The  gear  is  all  of  iron,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  bottom-bed. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  hind  seat,  at  the  top  in  the  center,  44  in.;  ditto 
bottom,  40  in.,  and  at  back,  40  in.  Width  of  front  seat  on  top,  43  in.; 
and  bottom,  38  in.  Width  of  body  on  top,  36^  in.;  and  bottom,  34^ 
in.  Rocker-plate,  2  X  in.,  fastened  with  i]/2  in.,  Nos.  14  and  16 
screws. 

Height  of  front  wheels,  2  ft.  10  in.;  and  hind,  3  ft.  10  in.,  without  tire. 
Depth  of  rims,  iTBff  in.  Size  of  spokes,  1 %  in.  Number  of  spokes,  12 
and  14.  Stagger  of  spokes,  T*V  in.  Hubs,  DA  in.  diameter.  Front 
bands,  2lA  in.;  and  back,  3 y  in.  diameter.  Length  of  front  bands, 
1  l/i  in.  Length  of  hubs,  7  in.  Tire,  1  X  A  in.,  round  edge  steel. 

The  front  springs  are  elliptic,  37  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  8j4 
in.  opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  1^  in.  Number  of  plates,  four, 
namely  :  the  first  No.  2,  and  the  others  No.  3  steel.  Holes  apart  on 
top  half,  in.  Size  of  holes,  XB5  in.  The  hind  springs  are  elliptic,  39 
in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  9^  in.  opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel, 
1  Yi  in.  Number  of  plates,  four,  namely  :  the  first  No.  2,  the  next  two 
No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel.  Holes  apart,  3  in.  Size  of  holes,  in. 
Axles,  ix/%  in.  Track,  4  ft.  8  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish.  Painting  of  the  seats  and  door  panels,  dark  green  ;  and  mold¬ 
ings  and  rest  of  the  body,  black.  The  moldings  are  edged  with  a  fine 


line  of  carmine.  Running-gear,  green,  a  shade  lighter  than  the  body 
color,  striped  with  two  heavy  round  lines  of  carmine  at  a  distance. 
Trimming,  green  goatskin  for  the  body,  and  green  cloth  for  the  head¬ 
lining  and  curtains.  The  back,  sides  and  cushion  tops  are  laid  out  in 
biscuits.  A  raiser  1  in.  wide,  made  of  the  same  material  as  the  trimming 
of  the  body  goes  around  the  edge  of  the  fall.  Carpet,  green,  with  black 
figures.  Mountings,  silver. 


NEW-ENGLAND  SIX- PASSENGER  CARRYALL. 


(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  21.) 


We  feel  assured  that  this  design  will  meet  the  requirements  of  a  large 
class  of  builders,  who  have  frequent  calls  for  a  light  and  attractive  sum¬ 
mer  carriage  for  family  use. 

Such  a  vehicle  can  be  constructed  in  various  ways.  The  body  can  be 
made  with  plain  sides,  or  in  a  more  elaborate  style,  as  indicated  in  our 
drawing.  The  suspension  may  also  be  accomplished  in  three  different 
ways,  namely  :  with  four  springs,  as  shown  in  our  drawing,  or  on -two 
or  three  springs.  In  the  latter  two  instances  a  perch  gear  should  be 
applied. 

We  have  adopted  sticks  for  the  front  seat,  and  solid  sides  and  back  for 
the  hind  seat.  The  finish  on  the  sides  of  the  body  can  be  produced  by 
moldings,  but  if  a  more  elaborate  finish  is  required,  and  cheapness  is  not 
a  leading  consideration,  we  would  recommend  using  thick  whitewood, 

1 ]/2  in.  thick,  glued  to  the  outside  of  the  rocker,  and  then  swept  to  ^  in. 
at  the  ends.  We  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  thickness  of 

1  y2  in.  whitewood  at  the  door  would  cause  the  screws  used  to  fasten 
the  hinges  to  enter  the  long  grain  of  the  whitewood,  which  should  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible.  To  overcome  this  objection,  we  advise 
having  the  standard  pillars,  back  and  front,  project  in.  outside  of  the 
rocker.  The  whitewood  sides  are  then  let  into  the  pillars  within  Y%  in.  of 
the  outside  surface.  This  will  permit  the  screws  for  fastening  the  hinges 
to  enter  hard  wood.  The  moldings  on  the  front  and  back  quarters  are 
worked  on,  and  rounded  on  the  outside. 

The  rockers  consist  of  four  pieces.  From  the  back  of  the  wheel-house 
to  the  back  of  the  body  is  one  piece.  The  top  face  of  this  rocker  will 
follow  the  sweep  of  the  molding  at  the  back,  leaving  a  margin  to  glue 
the  whitewood  to.  From  the  lock-pillar,  to  the  front  of  the  front  seat, 
is  one  piece,  reaching  from  the  bottom  of  the  body  to  the  bottom  of  the 
seat.  This  will  require  a  heavy  piece  of  timber,  but  will  avoid  a  great 
amount  of  frame-work.  The  whole  of  the  front  rocker  is  covered  on 
the  outside  by  a  thin  panel,  to  hide  the  joints. 

One  glass  is  used  for  the  front.  The  front  pillars  are  lightened  on  the 
outside  to  1 A  in.  thick.  All  the  pillars  are  even  with  the  outside  of  the  seats, 
and  have  a  shoulder  ;  they  are  glued  against  the  inside  of  the  seat-panels. 
Plates  are  fastened  against  the  inside  of  the  pillars,  reaching  up  about  18 
in.  from  the  top  of  the  seat-frame,  and  forming  an  angle  at  the  bottom 
end  about  5  inches  long,  to  take  four  screws.  The  back  of  the  hind  seat 
extends  Y  *n-  above  the  sides.  This  is  for  the  fastening  of  the  back 
panel,  which  is  also  let  into  the  back  corner-pillars,  and  glued  over  the 
back-rail.  The  back  is  framed  in  from  the  back  face  of  the  pillars  xBg  in., 
the  thickness  of  the  panel.  The  joints  produced  by  the  panel-pillars  and 
seat  back  are  covered  with  a  light  half-round  molding.  The  corners  of 
the  top  are  provided  with  corner-plates,  and  the  pillars  at  the  front  of 
the  hind  seat  have  a  T-plate  at  the  top.  The  top  is  covered  with  boards, 
and  patent  enameled  duck. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  on  top,  38  in.;  ditto  bottom,  35  in.; 
ditto  seat,  on  top,  44^  in.;  ditto  bottom,  40  in.  Rocker-plates,  i]/2  X 
Y  in.,  fastened  with  1 1/2  in.  No.  16  screws.  Height  of  front  wheels,  3  ft. 

2  in.,  and  hind,  4  ft.,  without  the  tire.  Depth  of  rims,  in.  Size  of 
spokes,  x y%  in.  Number  of  spokes,  12  and  14.  Stagger  of  spokes,  Y 
in.  Hubs,  5  in.  diameter.  The  front  bands  are  2)4  in.,  and  the  back, 
4j^  in.  diameter.  Length  of  front  bands,  2  in.  Length  of  hubs,  7  A  in. 
Tire,  X  t$  in.,  round  edge  steel. 

The  front  springs  are  elliptic,  39  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  9^  in. 
opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  \\4  in.  Number  of  plates,  five, 
namely  :  the  first  two  No.  2,  the  next  two  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel. 
Holes  apart  on  the  top  half,  2  A  in.  Size  of  holes,  XBS  in.  The  hind 
springs  are  elliptic,  39  in.  long,  with  gA  in.  opening  over  all.  Width  of 
steel,  1  y2  in.  Number  of  plates,  four,  namely:  the  first  two  No.  2,  the 
next  No.  3,  and  the  fourth  No.  4  steel.  Holes  apart  on  the  top  half,  2% 
in.  Size  of  holes,  xBg  in.  Axles,  in.,  Collinge  patent.  Track,  4  ft. 
8  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  panels  between  the  moldings,  on  the  sides  of 
the  body  and  hind  seat,  dark  green  ;  and  moldings,  and  remainder  of 
the  body,  black.  Running-gear,  dark  green,  with  a  medium  stripe  of 
black,  and  two  medium  lines  of  carmine  at  a  distance.  Trimming,  green 
morocco  throughout.  The  backs  and  cushions  are  laid  out  in  squares. 
The  falls  have  two  raisers  of  the  same  material.  Carpet,  green,  with 
red  figures.  Mountings,  silver. 
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THE  HUB. 


MEDIUM-SIZE  LANDAULET. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  22.) 

Until  recently  Landaulets  ranked  among  the  most  fashionable  of  city 
carriages,  but  at  present  they  have  seemingly  lost  some  of  their  former 
popularity.  The  causes  leading  to  this  decreased  favor  are  by  no  means 
clear,  and  we  are  inclined  to  look  at  it  as  merely  a  passing  freak  of  fash¬ 
ion.  It  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  Landaulet  is  one  of  the  most  conven¬ 
ient  carriages  ever  produced,  especially  with  the  great  improvements  of 
the  last  two  years  in  methods  of  folding  the  top.  Its  utility  is  two-fold, 
it  being  equally  adapted  for  summer  or  winter  use,  and  the  manipulation 
of  the  top,  with  modern  appliances,  is  effected  in  a  short  time  and  with 
little  exertion. 

The  Landaulet  represented  in  the  accompanying  design  is  of  medium 
size.  We  have  applied  the  ogee  sweep  to  the  back  corner-pillars,  which 
are  made  of  bent  wood.  The  bottom  sweep  at  the  door  has  more  curve 
than  formerly,  to  harmonize  with  the  prevailing  style,  In  the  bodies  of 
Landaulets  or  Landaus,  accurate  framing  is  always  of  great  importance, 
even  more  so  than  in  the  case  of  Coaches  and  Broughams.  A  heavier 
rocker-plate  is  also  demanded,  which  must  be  well  secured  to  the  rocker, 
as  this  plate  is  the  main  support  to  keep  the  body  from  sagging  or  set¬ 
tling.  The  coup6-pillar  is  screwed  and  glued  to  the  boot  rocker.  The 
front  of  the  top  drops  forward  and  into  the  boot,  as  usual.  Provision  is 
also  made  to  store  the  circular  frames  in  the  boot. 

The  front  seat  cannot  be  made  of  great  depth,  as  the  circular  front 
measures  only  12  in.  from  the  back  face  of  the  coupe-pillar.  Such  front 
seats  usually  project  considerably  into  the  opening  for  the  door,  and  are 
then  rounded  off  at  the  corners.  In  this  case,  the  seat  projects  into  the 
doorway  about  5  in.  In  most  instances  these  seats  turn  on  a  pivot,  and 
may  then  be  turned  up  and  fastened  against  the  front  back  ;  while  in 
other  cases  the  seat  is  made  stationary.  The  former  method  is  prefera¬ 
ble.  The  trimming  of  such  Landaulets  at  the  front  consists  generally 
of  a  simple  roll  around  the  circular  piece  ;  and,  at  other  times,  of  a 
squabbed  back,  left  loose  at  the  bottom.  Whenever  the  front  glass- 
frames  are  to  be  placed  in  the  boot  or  removed,  this  back  is  raised.  In 
front  of  the  boot  provision  is  made  for  a  box  in  which  to  place  the  apron, 
wrench,  brushes,  etc. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  at  the  hinge-pillar,  50  in.;  at  the  coupe- 
pillar,  45  in.;  at  the  back,  42  in.,  and  at  the  dash,  32  in.  Turn-under, 
3  in.  Rocker-plates,  3)4  X  )4  in-,  fastened  with  i)4  in.  No.  18  screws. 

Height  of  front  wheels,  3  ft.,  and  hind,  3  ft.  9  in.,  without  the  tire. 
Depth  of  rims,  i)4  in.  Size  of  spokes,  1  )4  in.  Number  of  spokes,  12 
and  14.  Stagger  of  spokes,  )4  in.  Front  hubs,  5)4  in.,  and  hind,  5)4 
in.  diameter.  Front  bands  for  front  hubs,  4  in.,  and  back,  q)4  in.  diam¬ 
eter.  Front  bands  for  hind  hubs,  4)4  in.,  and  back,  5  in.  diameter. 
Length  of  front  bands,  2  in.  Length  of  hubs,  7 )4  in.  Tire,  1 )4  X  )4 
in.,  round  edge  steel. 

The  front  springs  are  elliptic,  38  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  10  in. 
opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  1  )4  in.  Number  of  plates,  five, 
namely  :  the  first  two  No.  2,  the  next  two  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel. 
Holes  apart  on  top  half,  3 )4  in.  Size  of  holes,  in.  The  hind  springs 
are  platform.  The  side-springs  are  40  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  8)4 
in.  opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  i)4  in.  Number  of  plates,  four, 
namely  :  the  first  two  No.  2,  the  next  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel. 
Holes  apart  on  top  half,  3 y  in.  Size  of  holes,  Tsg  in.  The  cross-spring 
is  39^4  in.,  from  center  to  center,  with  4)4  in.  arch  over  all.  Width  of 
steel,  in.  Number  of  plates,  four,  namely  :  the  first  two  No.  2,  and 
the  last  two  No.  3  steel.  Axles,  it55  in.,  Collinge  patent.  Width  of  track, 
front,  4  ft.,  and  hind,  4  ft.  8  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  doors,  quarters,  and  back  panel,  dark  blue  ; 
and  moldings  and  boot  panels,  black.  Gearing,  blue,  a  shade  lighter 
than  the  body,  with  a  broad  stripe  of  black,  and  two  medium  lines  of  light 
blue.  Trimming,  blue  goatskin  for  the  lower  hind  back,  front  back  and 
cushions,  and  blue  cloth  for  the  sides,  upper  back,  falls,  doors  and  head¬ 
lining.  The  upholstery  of  the  backs,  lower  quarters  and  cushion  tops  is 
laid  out  in  large  diamonds.  Broad-lace  is  applied  around  the  edges  of 
the  doors  and  falls.  The  driver’s-seat  is  trimmed  with  blue  cloth.  Car¬ 
pet,  plain  blue.  Mountings,  silver. 


ENGLISH-QUARTER  COACH. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  23.) 

While  we  do  not  claim  to  present  anything  strikingly  new  i'n  the  out¬ 
lines  of  the  accompanying  design,  yet  certain  new  features  deserve 
mention.  The  shape  of  the  front  and  back  corner-pillars  is  slightly 
concaved  instead  of  being  rounded,  and  a  scroll  projects  at  the  front  and 
back  at  the  arm-rail,  forming  a  finish.  For  the  front  and  back  corner- 
pillars,  bent  wood  is  used,  extending  up  to  the  arm-rail,  the  upper  part 
being  spliced  to  it.  The  rocker  is  made  of  seven  pieces,  spliced  together 
in  the  usual  manner.  The  hinge  and  lock-pillars  are  glued  to  the 
rockers,  and  secured  from  the  inside  with  screws. 


The  moldings  on  the  doors  are  worked  on,  and  the  panel  is  put  into  a 
groove.  This  practice  of  working  the  moldings  on  the  doors  has  not 
found  favor  with  some  carriage-makers,  who  still  adhere  to  the  method 
of  gluing  the  moldings  to  the  pillars  and  panel,  claiming  that  there  is  no 
gain  in  the  first  mentioned  method.  While  we  do  not  dispute  this  claim, 
especially  where  a  brass  molding  is  fastened  to  the  door  panel,  the  flange 
of  such  molding  covering  the  end  grain  of  the  panel ;  yet  when  the 
wooden  molding  extends  to  the  bottom  of  the  door,  the  end  grain  of  the 
panel  is  liable  to  show  after  the  carriage  has  been  in  use  for  a  time, 
which  is  a  defect  that  will  never  occur  when  the  moldings  are  worked  on, 
and  the  panel  put  into  a  groove. 

The  front  quarter  glass-frames  are  made  to  shift,  and  are  stored  in  the 
boot.  Glass  quarters  may  be  placed  at  the  back,  instead  of  solid  quarters, 
if  desired,  and  would  make  a  very  attractive  vehicle,  although  this  style 
has  apparently  failed  to  gain  much  favor.  The  firm  of  Messrs.  Geissel  & 
Bayha,  of  Philadelphia,  exhibited  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  an  eight- 
glass  Landau  which  was  highly  praiseworthy  in  design  and  workmanship, 
but  for  some  reason,  it  did  not  meet  with  general  favor.  About  twelve 
years  ago  most  coaches  were  supplied  with  shifting  quarters,  and  could 
be  changed  in  some  cases  into  four  different  styles,  namely  :  with  cur¬ 
tain,  glass  or  solid  quarters,  or  solid  quarters  at  the  back  and  glass 
quarters  at  the  front.  While  this  system  has  its  advantages,  it  has  also 
its  defect,  which  is  the  increased  cost  of  labor  and  material.  The  fitting 
of  the  shifting  quarters,  and  the  insertion  of  the  contrivances  holding  the 
quarters  in  their  place,  if  not  done  with  great  accuracy,  will  cause  the 
frames  to  rattle  in  a  short  time,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  occupants. 
Moreover,  the  frames  are  liable  to  warp,  and  to  make  a  bad  joint,  which 
is  especially  observable  at  the  front  and  back  corner-pillars.  Several 
coaches  have  been  built  lately  with  shifting  quarters,  but  in  almost  every 
instance  to  order. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  at  the  hinge-pillar,  51  in.;  ditto  at  the 
lock-pillar,  51  in.;  ditto  at  the  back,  42)4  in.;  ditto  at  the  front,  42)4  in., 
and  at  the  dash,  34  in.  Turn-under,  3)4  in.  Rocker-plates,  3)4  X  )4 
in.,  fastened  with  i)4  No.  20  screws. 

Height  of  front  wheels,  3  ft.,  and  hind,  3  ft.  8  in.,  without  tire.  Depth 
of  rims,  1%  in.  Size  of  spokes,  1  )4  in.  Number  of  spokes,  10  and  12. 
Stagger  of  spokes,  )4  in.  Front  hubs,  6 )4  in.;  and  hind,  6)4  in.  diame¬ 
ter.  Front  bands  for  front  hubs,  4)4  in.;  and  back  bands,  5)4  in-  diame¬ 
ter.  Front  bands  for  hind  hubs,  4)4  in. ;  and  back,  5)4  in  diameter. 
Length  of  front  bands,  2)4  in.  Length  of  hubs,  8  in.  Tire,  i)4  X  rs  >n- 

The  front  springs  are  elliptic,  39  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  10  in. 
opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  i)4  in.  Number  of  plates,  five,  namely  : 
the  first  No.  2,  the  next  three  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel.  Holes 
apart  on  the  top  half,  3)4  in.  Size  of  holes,  )4  in.  The  hind  springs  are 
platform.  The  side-springs  are  41  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  9  in. 
opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  i)4  in.  Number  of  plates,  four, 
namely  :  the  first  No.  2,  the  next  two  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel. 
The  cross-spring  is  39 )4  in.  from  center  to  center,  with  5  in.  arch  over 
all.  Width  of  steel,  i)4  in-  Number  of  plates,  four,  namely  :  the  first 
two  No.  2,  and  the  last  two  No.  3  steel.  Axles,  i)4  in.,  Collinge  patent. 
Track,  4  ft.  8  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  body,  lower  quarter,  boot  and  door  panels,  dark 
blue  ;  and  moldings,  and  the  rest  of  the  panels,  black,  with  no  striping 
on  the  body.  Running-gear,  blue,  a  shade  lighter  than  the  body,  with  a 
full  stripe  of  black.  Trimming,  blue  cloth  for  the  lower  part  of  the  body, 
and  satin  of  the  same  color  for  the  upper  part.  The  backs  and  cushions 
are  tufted.  Broad-lace  is  applied  around  the  doors  and  falls,  and  blue 
cloth  for  the  driver’s-seat.  Carpet,  blue.  Mountings,  brass. 


EOUR-PASSENGER  SPRING  WAGON,  WITH  NOVEL 

SUSPENSION. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  24.) 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Geo.  F.  Thompson,  of  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  for  the 
sketch  and  dimensions  of  this  wagon.  The  body  presents  no  specially 
new  points,  though  the  design  is  a  standard  one  ;  but  it  is  the  mode 
of  suspension  that  deserves  particular  attention. 


Round  corners  are  applied  instead  of  the  usual  square  ones,  and  are 
made  of  wrought  iron.  The  sills  and  cross-bars  are  mortised  together, 
and  the  front  cross-bar  is  made  heavy  enough  to  act  as  the  spring-bar. 
The  front  spring  is  neither  clipped  nor  bolted  to  the  bar,  but  works  in  an 
oscillator,  and  for  better  illustration  we  have  introduced  a  cut  of  the 
oscillator.  The  oscillator  is  clipped  to  the  cross-bar  of  the  body. 
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A  plate  having  a  boss  forged  on  the  bottom  face  is  clipped  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  spring  ;  and  a  hole  is  drilled  through  this  boss  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  a  bolt.  The  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  that,  when  driving 
over  rough  ground,  the  body  will  not  be  subjected  to  such  strain  as  if  the 
spring  were  fastened  to  the  spring-bar  in  the  usual  manner  by  bolts  or  clips, 
as  the  spring  in  this  case  follows  the  raising  or  lowering  of  the  wheels 
without  moving  the  body.  This  oscillator  is  patented  by  Mr.  Thompson. 

The  hind  portion  of  the  body  is  suspended  on  platform  springs,  which 
are  provided  with  an  equilateral  spring  coupling,  also  patented  by  Mr. 
Thompson.  The  equalizer  is  attached  to  the  body,  and  the  side-springs 
are  coupled  to  the  equalizer.  This  is  claimed  by  the  patentee  to  be  a 
desirable  feature,  as  it  gives  the  spring  freedom  of  action  when  the  vehi¬ 
cle  is  loaded.  The  most  noteworthy  feature  on  the  gearing  is  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  perches,  of  which  Mr.  Thompson  is  the  inventor  and 
patentee.  These  perches  are  clipped  together  in  the  center  by  clips,  and 
bent  apart  on  the  ends.  They  are  clipped  to  the  top  of  the  hind  axle, 
and  fastened  to  the  inside  face  of  the  head-block,  by  this  arrangement 
forming  a  strong  brace.  The  perches  are  iX  in,  thick  each  way,  and 
rounded  nicely.  No  bolts  are  used  in  the  fastening  of  the  perches  to  the 
axle  and  head-block,  clips  alone  being  employed.  The  seats  have  round 
iron-bound  corners.  A  wide  lazy-back  is  used  for  the  hind  seat,  and  a 
narrow  one  for  the  front  seat. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body,  2  ft.  10  in.  Width  of  seat  on  top,  41  in., 
and  at  bottom,  36  in.  Height  of  front  wheels,  3  ft.  8  in.,  and  hind 
wheels,  4  ft.  2  in.,  without  the  tire.  Depth  of  rims,  iTBg  in.  Size  of 
spokes,  iX  i°-  Patent  wheels  are  used.  Tire,  X  X  X  ’n->  steel.  The 
front  spring  is  elliptic,  37  in.  long;  from  out  to  out,  with  9  in.  opening 
over  all.  Width  of  steel,  iX  in.  Number  of  plates,  four,  namely  :  the 
first  No.  2,  and  the  rest  No.  3  steel.  The  hind  springs  are  platform. 
The  side-springs  are  38  in.  long,. from  out  to  out,  with  5X  in-  arch  over 
all.  Width  of  steel,  i^g  in.  Number  of  plates,  four,  namely  :  the  first 
No,  2,  and  the  rest  No.  3  steel.  The  cross-spring  is  38X  in-  l°ng,  from 
center  to  center,  with  6  in.  arch  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  iX  in. 
Number  of  plates,  five,  namely  :  the  first  No.  2,  the  next  two  No.  3,  and 
the  last  No.  4  steel.  Axles,  iX  in.  Both  axles  and  springs  are  of  the 
Liggett  Spring  and  Axle  Co.’s  make,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Track,  5  ft.,  from 
out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  body,  black  ;  and  of  running-gear,  dark  green, 
striped  with  two  medium  lines  of  carmine.  Trimming,  green  morocco 
for  the  backs,  cushions  and  falls  ;  with  carpet  to  match.  Mountings, 
silver. 


DETROIT  ICE-WAGON. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  25.) 

The  design  of  this  ice-wagon  has  been  reproduced  from  a  photograph 
sent  us  by  the  builders,  Messrs.  E.  Chope  &  Sons,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  who 
have  also  kindly  furnished  the  principal  measurements.  The  above- 
named  firm  make  a  specialty  of  heavy  business  vehicles,  such  as  trucks, 
drays,  carts,  lorries,  etc.,  and  have  an  enviable  reputation  for  mechanical 
skill. 

The  appearance  of  this  ice-wagon  is  sufficient  to  recommend  it  to  the 
attention  of  all  builders  interested  in  this  class  of  work.  The  sides  of 
the  body  are  divided  into  three  spaces.  The  top  is  covered  with  heavy 
white  canvas.  The  lower  part  of  the  body  is  paneled,  and  divided  into 
two  sections.  The  upper  panel  is  8X  in.  wide,  and  the  lower  panel  17X 
in.  wide  between  the  top  rail  and  the  sill. 

In  the  construction  of  the  body  four  sills  are  used,  the  two  outside 
ones  being  4 X  X  2  in.,  and  the  two  inside  ones  2  X  3  in.  All  four  sills 
are  plated  with  heavy  band  iron.  To  securely  fasten  the  lower  panel, 
there  are  nine  uprights  on  each  side  of  the  lower  section  of  the  body,  and 
three  in  front.  It  is  imperative  to  have  these  uprights,  as  well  as  all 
other  parts  of  the  framework  of  the  body,  made  of  the  very  best  timber, 
and  white  oak  will  be  found  preferable,  as  it  best  withstands  dampness. 
These  uprights  are  all  mortised  into  the  sills  and  top  rails,  and  chamfered, 
which  will  make  a  nice  finish.  White  lead  should  be  applied  to  all  mor¬ 
tises  and  tenons,  before  putting  them  together.  The  foot-board  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  body  by  five  iron  plates,  bolted  to  the  uprights  and  bottom 
cross-bar.  The  upper  board  is  connected  with  the  lower  body  by  four 
iron  plates  secured  by  bolts.  By  removing  these  bolts,  the  upper  board 
and  top  can  readily  be  removed. 

One  of  the  requisites  of  any  vehicle  intended  for  transporting  ice  is  to 
have  the  running-gear  strong  enough  to  meet  all  emergencies,  as  heavy 
loads  of  ice  are  conveyed,  and  often  over  very  rough  streets.  The 
springs  especially  have  to  be  of  such  strength  as  to  prevent  all  possibility 
of  the  wheels,  when  turning,  from  striking  the  body  when  loaded.  The 
body  should  be  hung  at  least  6  in.  higher  than  the  wheels,  to  allow  lee¬ 
way  for  the  wheels  when  the  wagon  is  loaded,  and  care  should  be  observed 
that  the  springs  are  of  sufficient  strength.  Instances  have  come  to  our 
observation  where  the  front  wheel  on  a  loaded  ice-wagon,  in  turning  a 
corner,  was  locked  under  the  body  with  such  force  as  to  necessitate  partly 


unloading  the  wagon  before  it  could  proceed.  All  liability  to  such  acci¬ 
dents  can  be  prevented  by  using  springs  of  sufficient  bearing  capacity. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body,  3  ft.  9X  in.,  inside.  Height  of  front 
wheels,  3  ft.,  and  hind,  4  ft.  2  in.,  without  the  tire.  Depth  of  rims,  2X 
in.  Size  of  spokes,  2X  in-  Hubs,  9  in.  diameter.  The  front  bands  are 
7X  in.,  and  back,  8  in.  diameter.  Length  of  hubs,  1 1  in.  Tire,  2  X  X  in. 

The  front  springs  are  platform.  The  side-springs  are  44  in.  long,  from 
out  to.  out,  with  4  in.  set  on  the  inside.  Width  of  steel,  2X  in.  Num¬ 
ber  of  plates,  thirteen,  namely:  the  first  five  No.  2,  the  next  five  No.  3, 
and  the  last  three  No.  4  steel.  The  front  cross-spring  is  44  in.  long, 
from  out  to  out,  with  4  in.  set  inside.  Width  of  steel,  2X  in.  Number 
of  plates,  thirteen,  namely  :  the  first  six  No.  2,  the  next  five  No.  3,  and 
the  last  two  No.  4  steel.  The  hind  springs  are  platform.  The  side- 
springs  are  44  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  4  in.  set  on  the  inside. 
Width  of  steel,  2X  in.  Number  of  plates,  fourteen,  namely:  the  first 
seven  No.  2,  the  next  five  No.  3,  and  the  last  two  No.  4  steel.  The 
cross-spring  is  44  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  4  in.  set  inside.  Width 
of  steel,  2X  in.  Number  of  plates,  fourteen,  namely:  the  first  eight  No. 
2,  and  the  next  six  No.  3  steel.  Axles,  2X  in.,  octagon  centers.  Track, 
5  ft.  6  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — The  color  used  in  painting  such  wagons  varies  greatly,  as 
nearly  every  ice  company  has  its  own  distinguishing  colors  for  both  bodies 
and  gears.  We  would,  however,  recommend  for  the  body-panels  of  this 
design,  a  medium  shade  of  blue,  and  frame-work  black,  and  gearing 
black,  with  a  broad  stripe  and  two  full  round  lines  of  black  at  a  distance. 


APPRENTICES  IN  THE  BROOKS  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS. 

The  following  circular,  issued  by  the  Brooks  Locomotive  Works, 
of  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  January  21,  1884,  contains  practical  suggestions 
on  the  apprenticeship  question  which  we  cordially  commend  to  the 
carriage  trade. 

“From  and  after  Jan.  21,  apprentices  will  be  admitted  to  service 
in  these  works  under  the  following  rules,  and  no  deviation  will  be 
made  therefrom  : 

“  An  applicant  must  possess  a  good  moral  character;  must  be  18 
years  of  age,  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  English  branches 
of  education,  and  write  a  legible  hand. 

“Applications  must  be  made  to  the  office  in  writing,  and  must  be 
written  by  the  applicant. 

“  An  applicant  must  possess  a  natural  aptitude  for  mechanics, 
and  have  a  settled  personal  desire  and  purpose  to  become  a  skill¬ 
ful  and  competent  workman. 

“  The  term  of  service  for  apprentices  will  be  three  years.  “  The 
compensation  for  the  term  will  be  :  First  year,  7X  cents  per  hour; 
second  year,  9  cents  per  hour;  third  year,  11X  cents  per  hour. 
Ten  hours  constitute  one  day’s  work. 

“  Apprentice's  will  be  required  to  attend  the  night  schools  such 
evenings  in  the  week  as  may  be  designated  for  such  purpose.  Tui¬ 
tion  and  books  are  furnished  free  of  charge, and  from  the  date  above 
mentioned  attendance  in  the  night  school  will  be  obligatory  upon 
all  apprentices  who  enter  our  service  thereafter. 

“  Neglect  of  this  privilege  will  be  considered  cause  for  immediate 
dismissal  from  our  service. 

“  This  company  cannot  guarantee  continuance  of  service  during 
the  full  term  of  apprenticeship,  as  the  ability  to  do  this  must  be 
regulated  by  the  condition  of  their  business,  but  they  will  do  the 

best  possible  for  their  apprentices.” 

* 

■Jfr  -Jr 

The  following  additional  circular  further  expresses  the  com¬ 
pany’s  intentions : 

“  It  is  the  intention  of  this  company  to  institute  a  high  standard 
of  excellence  among  their  apprentices. 

“First,  by  refusing  all  unfit  applications,  and 

“Second,  by  using  special  endeavors  to  offer  them  every  adavan- 
tage  to  become  not  only  skillful  and  competent  workmen,  but 
also  to  educate  them  in  the  principles  underlying  mechanical 
construction,  and  afford  them  opportunities  to  study  and  practice 
elementary  mechanical  drawing.  Hence  no  applicant  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  until  a  full  investigation  of  his  character  and  elementary 
education  is  made. 

“An  applicant  must  be  18  years  of  age;  must  make  application 
in  his  own  handwriting  through  the  mail  addressed  to  our  office; 
and  must  be  prepared  to  furnish  credentials  of  his  character,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  aptitude  for  mechanical  pursuits. 

“  Applications  proving  satisfactory  upon  investigation  will  be 
placed  on  file  in  the  order  of  their  application,  and  accepted  ap¬ 
plicants  will  be  advised  when  their  services  are  required.” 
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CARRIAGE-PARTS ,  WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO 

PLATFORM  WORE. 

Lecture  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Shepard,  of  New-Haven. 

( Continued  from  page  ioi  in  last  number.) 

[The  following  is  a  continuation  of  our  full  stenographic  report,  expressly 
prepared  for  The  Hub.  of  the  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Shepard,  of  New- 
Haven,  Conn.,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  Feb.  20th,  before  the  Class  in 
Carriage  Drafting  and  Construction  connected  with  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  Technical  Schools,  New-York.] 

PRACTICAL  VALUE  OF  FREE-HAND  DRAWING. 

Mr.  Britton  :  If  Mr.  Shepard  will  excuse  my  interruption,  for  it  is 
not  about  carriage-parts — I  would  like  to  say  just  here  that  we  have 
recently  started  in  connection  with  the  school  what  is  called  the  “  Chau¬ 
tauqua  System,”  that  is,  education  of  pupils  by  correspondence.  We 
have  issued  a  first  series  of  lessons  in  free-hand  drawing,  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  teach  the  pupils  the  elementary  principles  of  design,  and  so 
that  they  can  handle  the  pencil  or  chalk  somewhat  differently  than 
if  it  were  a  mere  stick.  Our  efforts,  however,  have  met  with  some 
opposition.  Some  of  the  wise  young  men  throughout  the  country 
believe  there  is  nothing  in  these  little  sweeps,  and  curves,  and  lines  of 
beauty  that  we  give  them  to  copy  ;  they  think  these  have  no  connection 
whatever  with  carriage -building, — and,  in  the  shops  where  they  work,  it 
is  perhaps  true,  and  “  pity  ’tis  ’tis  true.”  One  very  intelligent  pupil  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  State  of  New-York,  recently  wrote  the  instructor  a  letter,  in 
which  he  made  a  call  for  more  useful  instruction  papers,  saying  that  he 
was  “  tired  of  chromos,  and  altogether  disgusted  ;  ”  and  he  sarcastically 
added  that  if  we  would  “keep  them  we  would  save  some  postage,”  but 
he  would  come  in  again  “  when  we  got  to  high  art.”  [Laughter.] 

I  looked  at  this  young  gentleman’s  specimen  drawing.  He,  very  evi¬ 
dently,  was  handling  a  stick  ;  he  knew  nothing  of  a  pencil.  I  wrote  him 
that  he  was  too  ambitious  ;  that,  if  he  would  become  a  carriage  draftsman, 
he  should  first  learn  to  make  curved  lines,  and  that  these  very  lessons  in 
free-hand  drawing,  which  he  had  been  receiving  with  such  ill  grace,  were 
evidently  just  what  he  needed.  I  added,  “  If  your  guardian  had  aimed 
to  make  you  a  canal  boatman,  instead  of  a  carriage-maker,  you  would 
doubtless  have  desired  to  be  captain  on  the  first  voyage,  when  you  should 
have  been  driving  the  mule  on  the  tow-path.”  [Laughter.] 

That  is  an  example  of  the  sort  of  prejudice  with  which  this  school 
committee  sometimes  meets.  The  American  lad,  as  a  rule,  is  too  ambi¬ 
tious.  He  comes  to  a  school  of  this  kind  for  a  few  months,  and  then  he 
wants  to  be  foreman  of  a  big  shop.  [Laughter.]  Mr.  Polya  teaches 
the  higher  class  here,  composed  of  the  pupils  who  are  most  advanced. 
One  young  man  stopped  coming  to  our  school  because  he  “understood 
that  Mr.  Polya  was  going  to  give  up.”  That  young  man  cannot  make  a 
simple  line,  and  yet  he  wants  to  jump  right  into  high  art  and  the  science 
of  the  business. 

Please  pardon  me,  Mr.  Shepard,  for  breaking  in  upon  your  lecture  with 
these  remarks  ;  but  I  hope  no  other  pupil  will  make  the  mistake  which  I 
have  endeavored  to  point  out.  If  he  can  go  to  the  blackboard  and  do  a 
little  work  like  that  [pointing  to  an  elaborate  scroll  on  the  blackboard, 
made  by  one  of  the  teachers],  it  is  very  proper  then  that  he  .should  ask 
for  something  higher  to  do  ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  knows  more  than  the 
teachers  in  the  school,  he  can  go  for  the  French  prize,  and  attend  Albert 
Dupont’s  school  in  Paris.  Everybody  would  be  glad  of  his  success. 
But,  while  he  is  here,  and  ignorant  of  many  things  which  he  requires  to 
know,  I  hope  he  will  content  himself  with  the  preliminaries  first. 

Mr.  Shepard  :  There  is  a  great  deal  of  wisdom  in  what  your  chairman 
has  said,  and  I  would  say  to  the  boys  who  cannot  see  any  use  in  this 
free-hand  drawing,  that,  until  you  become  expert  in  free-hand  drawing, 
you  can  never  be  a  designer  of  any  account.  Remember  that  if  you  are 
going  to  climb  a  hill,  you  must  not  think  of  jumping  from  the  base  to  the 
summit.  You  must  go  up  step  by  step  until  you  get  to  the  top.  Knowl¬ 
edge  is  gained  in  the  same  way.  Do  not  imagine  you  can  skip  the  lower 
steps. 

temptations  offered  by  customers. 

Mr.  Britton  :  It  occurs  to  me,  in  connection  with  this  branch  of  your 
subject,  “  Harmony  between  the  Carriage-part  and  the  Body,”  how  often 
it  happens  that  a  customer  will  come  in  and  say  :  “I  want  a  carriage  to 


weigh  a  thousand  pounds.”  The  body  is  made,  but,  if  the  right  sort  of 
carriage-part  is  put  under  it,  it  will  weigh  eleven  hundred  pounds.  Then 
he  goes  to  work  fighting  against  harmony,  and  the  worst  of  it  is — he 
always  wins.  His  order  compels  us  to  get  the  weight  down  to  a  thousand 
pounds,  but  we  thereby  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  vehicle.  The  ques¬ 
tion  arises,  What  is  the  builder  to  do?  He  is  after  the  money,  and  he  is 
too  often  satisfied  if  he  can  only  get  that,  and  come  within  the  weight 
called  for.  This  kind  of  temptation  often  proves  embarrassing  to  the 
character  and  standing  of  a  carriage-builder  ;  but  I  hope  the  young  men 
of  this  school,  when  they  get  to  be  bosses,  will  not  make  the  mistake  of 
being  misled  by  such  temptations. 

Mr.  Shepard  :  Reputation  is  certainly  worth  more  than  temporary 
money  gain.  If  a  customer  should  call  on  me  to  sacrifice  my  reputation 
to  his  views,  I  would  let  him  go  elsewhere.  I  have  known  carriage  orders 
to  be  filled  for  Rhode  Island,  where  the  track  is,  I  believe,  5  ft.  4^  in. 
I  have  seen  one-man  buggies  made  with  a  5  ft.  4^  in.  track.  They  were 
the  most  outrageous  things  I  ever  saw.  I  could  never  see  how  any 
builder  who  cared  anything  for  his  reputation  could  build  such  things,  for 
it  is  of  course  impossible  to  have  a  buggy  with  that  width  of  track  have 
any  harmony  about  its  design.  Rhode  Island  ought  to  change  its  track. 
I  don’t  know  why  the  people  there  have  such  a  wide  track,  unless  it  is 
because  they  want  to  ride  with  one  wheel  in  Connecticut  and  the  other  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  thus  save  building  roads.  [Laughter.] 

harmony  between  different  pieces  of  the  carriage-part. 


If  you  have  no  further  questions  to  address  to  me,  I  will  now  turn  to 
the  third  part  of  my  subject,  which  relates  to  harmony  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  pieces  of  the  carriage-part. 


You  can  make  a  carriage-part’ so  that  its  various  parts  will  have  no 
harmony  with  one  another.  Mr.  Gribbon,  who  has  prepared  for  me  these 
illustrations  on  the  blackboard,  has  generally^observed  very  good  har¬ 


mony.  I  will  show  you,  however,  where  a  little  disproportion  comes  in 
according  to  my  judgment.  This  is  a  well  proportioned  draft,  with  per¬ 
haps  one  or  two  exceptions.  The  bulge  and  the  sweep  in  the  center  of 
the  bed  are  not  precisely  right.  There  is  not  the  harmony  in  the  sweep 
of  this  bed  that  there  should  be.  I  think  you  can  detect  the  slight  defect. 
Here  comes  the  stay  around,  to  meet  the  back  end  of  the  futchel.  Now, 
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if  this  futchel  was  curved,  and  showed  a  little  inclination  to  meet  the 
stay,  I  think  it  would  be  more  in  harmony.  We  often  see  a  very  crooked 
bed  on  a  carriage-part  of  this  kind,  but  such  a  bed  throws  a  carriage-part 


out  of  proportion,  and  gives  too  much  wheel  in  front  of  the  bed,  and  too 
little  back  of  it.  Then  again,  we  often  see  these  futchels  spread  so  far 
apart  at  the  back  end,  that  the  bearing  comes  away  out,  and  leaves  too 
much  of  the  back  part  of  the  fifth-wheel  unsupported.  I  think  it  is  too 


short  between  those  two  parts,  and  too  long  between  those.  [Indicat¬ 
ing.]  This  carriage-part  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  in  perfect  harmony, 
though  I  do  not  detect  any  other  special  points  of  departure  from  a  har¬ 
monious  whole.* 

EVENER-BARS  VS.  STIFF  DRAW-BARS. 

Mr.  Britton  :  Do  you  favor  the  stiff  draw-bar,  or  an  evener-bar  on 
the  carriage-part  of  a  large  vehicle  ? 

Mr.  Shepard  :  That  depends  on  whether  I  want  to  kill  the  horses  or 
not.  If  I  do  not  care  how  much  I  irritate  the  horses,  I  would  use  a  stiff 
draw-bar  ;  but  if  I  wanted  to  make  the  horses  feel  easy,  I  would  give 
them  one  that  would  swing  easily. 

Mr.  Britton  :  You  know  that  the  prevalent  notion  is,  that  you  can¬ 
not  make  a  complete  town  carriage  without  the  stiff  draw-bar. 

Mr.  Shepard:  Yes,  and  that  is  because  the  hackmen  are  practical 
men,  and  they  will  have  evener-bars,  while  those  who  can  afford  vehicles 
for  pleasure  do  not  want  them  to  appear  like  public  hacks,  and  so  they 
put  on  the  stiff  draw-bar.  I  will  admit  that  a  stiff  draw-bar  makes  a 
nicer  looking  carriage-part  than  the  evener-bar,  but  it  is  not  practical. 
For  business  I  should  use  an  evener-bar  every  time.  If  I  wanted  to  be 
aristocratic,  and  have  my  carriage  a  little  different  from  the  hackmen,  I 
might  be  led  to  put  on  the  stiff  draw-bar,  but  it  would  be  sure  to  worry 
my  horses. 

Mr.  Britton:  My  experience  with  coachmen  is,  that  our  colored 
brother,  who  prefers  very  little  work  in  driving  his  horses,  Wants  them 
to  drive  themselves,  and  he  consequently  wants  an  evener-bar  ;  while 
the  best  coachman — the  man  who  has  a  good  seat,  and  holds  his  hands 
in  the  right  position,  and  has  command  of  his  horses — wants  a  stiff  bar, 
because  his  eye  is  never  off  his  horses,  and  he  keeps  them  together  ;  but 
with  the  latter  it  requires  constant  attention  to  keep  a  pair  of  horses 
together  that  are  not  exactly  of  the  same  spirit.  A  lazy  man  wants  to 
sit  at  ease  on  his  box,  with  a  slack  rein,  and  let  the  horses  drive  them¬ 
selves. 

Mr.  Shepard:  Yes,  what  Mr.  Britton  says  about  keeping  the  horses 
even  is  quite  true.  With  a  stiff  draw-bar  one  horse  cannot  get  ahead  of 
the  other  ;  but  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Britton  if  the  objection  I  gave  to 
a  stiff  draw-bar  does  not  hold  good  in  spite  of  that  objection. 

Mr.  Britton:  I  think  it  does,  because  any  man  can  drive  a  pair  of 
horses  with  an  evener-bar. 

Mr.  Shepard  :  Don’t  you  think  a  stiff  draw-bar  is  hard  on  horses  ? 

Mr.  Britton  :  Yes,  and  in  hot  weather  it  is  particularly  apt  to  bother 
them. 

Mr.  Shepard  :  It  certainly  causes  more  chafing  on  the  collar. 

Mr.  Pray  :  But  does  not  that  depend  upon  the  road  ? 

Mr.  Britton  :  Yes,  somewhat ;  but  it  would  depend  still  more  on  the 
comparative  spirit  of  the  horses. 

Mr.  Shepard  :  To  continue,  I  would  add  that  a  carriage-part  may  be 
out  of  harmony  when  the  futchels  are  too  heavy  for  the  bed,  or  the  fifth- 
wheels  too  large  for  the  spread  of  the  springs.  It  may  be  out  of  harmony 
when  the  iron  of  the  fifth-wheel  is  too  large.  It  may  be  out  of  harmony 
when  one  bed  is  straight,  or  nearly  straight,  and  the  other  much  curved. 
For  instance,  if  this  were  a  very  low  bed,  and  its  mate  were  a  very  full 
deep  one,  with  a  heavy  sweep,  it  would  be  out  of  harmony.  This  sweep 
here  is  in  harmony,  and  is  as  it  should  be.  If  this  bed  were  low  and 

*  Author’s  Note. — The  accompanying  four  engravings  of  Mr.  Gribbon’s  carriage 
part  are  very  good  with  the  single  exception  of  the  third,  giving  a  front  view.  That 
is  bad.  The  sweep  on  the  bottom  bed  should  not  drop  down  in  the  center,  but  should 
rise  slightly  to  the  center  ;  the  “  toad  bellies,”  or  bunches,  should  be  avoided  ;  and  the 
size  of  the  body  between  the  fifth-wheel  bearing  should  be  of  an  even  depth.— H.  G.  S. 


straight,  and  the  other  had  a  higher  sweep  than  it  has  now,  it  would 
then  be  out  of  harmony.  These  points  you  can  easily  see,  and  I  hardly 
need  to  point  them  out.  The  best  way  to  discover  any  defect  of  this 
kind  is  to  stand  off  a  little  way,  and  see  if  there  is  harmony.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  you  can  readily  detect,  if  your  eye  is  cultivated, — better  than  I  can 
describe  it. 

INDIVIDUALITY  OF  DIFFERENT  MAKERS’  PRODUCTS. 

Mr.  Britton  :  It  is  a  common  rernark  that  the  vehicle  built  by  any 
well-known  manufacturer  can  be  recognized  as  it  goes  along  the  street. 
There  is  an  individuality  about  it.  I  have  often  asked  myself  the  ques¬ 
tion :  “In  what  respect  is  this  individuality  exhibited?”  That  is  a 
pretty  difficult  question  to  answer,  but  I  believe  the  answer  is  comprised 
in  the  one  word,  harmony.  One  builder  will  make  his  carriage-parts  and 
bodies  in  perfect  harmony  ;  while  another  man  fails  to  do  this.  The  one 
who  doesn’t,  certainly  individualizes  his  work  just  as  much  as  the  other, 
but  he  does  it  by  the  lack  of  harmony.  Mistakes  with  him  become 
chronic.  I  have  seen  pretty  well-built  carriages,  with  the  outlines  of  the 
bodies  and  carriage-parts  all  good,  but  where,  for  instance,  the  brake- 
head  in  the  back  of  the  body  would  turn  up  in  a  very  abrupt  way,  and 
spoil  every  line  in  the  carriage,  because  it  was  made  offensive  by  the  turn 
it  had.  There  was  nothing  to  harmonize  with  it.  I  used  at  one  time  to 
stand  in  the  street  and  be  able  to  tell  one  builder’s  carriages  by  the  mis¬ 
takes  in  his  brake-heads.  This  is  only  one  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
your  theory,  for  the  brake-head  is  really  a  portion  of  the  carriage-part, 
although  it  is  often  made  with  the  body.  Sometimes  it  is  made  of  iron, 
and  sometimes  of  wood  let  into  the  bottom  of  the  sill ;  but  I  take  it  that, 
in  its  effect,  at  least,  in  the  completed  vehicle,  it  is  a  portion  of  the 
carriage-part.  That  little  brake-head  has  destroyed  the  appearance  of 
many  a  vehicle  otherwise  well  designed. 

Mr.  Shepard  :  It  takes  but  a  small  blemish  to  destroy  a  very  fine 
picture,  and  it  is  just  so  with  a  vehicle.  A  little  defect  on  a  portion  of 
the  carriage-part  is  liable  to  do  great  harm,  if  it  does  not  entirely  spoil 
the  appearance  of  the  vehicle  as  a  whole. 

points  to  consider  in  designing  a  carriage-part. 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  come  to  a  topic  of  considerable  practical  value  as 
regards  sweeps  and  designs  made  by  the  carriage-part  maker.  The  most 
important  portion  of  the  carriage-part  lies  between  the  bearing  of  the 
fifth-wheel  and  the  spring  on  the  bottom  bed.  This  is  the  most 
difficult  portion  to  sweep.  You  must  start  from  a  straight  line 
where  the  bed  leaves  the  spring,  on  the  inside,  and  commence  to  rise 
with  that  line  (indicating).  As  you  rise,  you  come  in  conflict  with  the 
line  above,  because  you  must  have  it  taper  there.  This,  by  the  way,  is 
the  weakest  point  in  the  entire  carriage-part.  Between  the  bearings  of 
the  fifth-wheel,  it  is  supported  by  the  top  and  bottom  plates  ;  but  from 
the  fifth-wheel  bearing  to  the  end  underneath,  it  is  supported  only  by  the 
bottom  plate  and  the  stays  ;  and  it  is  subjected  to  the  twisting  action 
that  occurs  whenever  the  carriage  wheel  strikes  an  obstruction.  In  con¬ 
sequence  we  very  often  find  that,  right  here,  the  carriage-part  first  gives 
out.  Carriage-part  makers  do  not  all  understand  this  point,  and,  in 
directing  the  building  of  a  coach,  they  too  often  make  this  the  weakest 
point,  when  it  should  be  the  strongest. 

Another  point  worth  considering  is  this.  The  carriage-part  maker  will 
often  taper  his  bottom  bed,  and  make  the  plate  narrower  at  the  point  be¬ 
tween  the  fifth-wheel  bearing  and  the  spring,  than  at  the  center.  This  is  a 
mistake,  for  the  reason  that  this  is  the  weakest  point,  and  needs  more 
strength  than  any  other  part  of  the  bottom  bed.  In  sweeping  a  carriage- 
part,  when  making  the  design,  the  bottom  bed  needs  to  be  wide  on  the 
bottom.  It  needs,  in  fact,  to  be  laid  out  very  much  as  the  Dutchman 
out  West  built  his  fence.  He  lived  in  Iowa,  where  they  have  those 
tremendous  blizzards  and  tornadoes,  and  where  the  wind  blows  like  a 
ward  politician  running  for  office.  This  Dutchman  was  troubled  with 
his  fence  blowing  down,  and  he  conceived  the  idea  of  making  it 
wider  than  it  was  high,  so  that  when  it  blew  down,  it  would  be 
higher  than  when  it  stood  up.  [Laughter.]  Now  this  bottom  bed  needs 
to  be  built  in  the  same  way.  Then,  when  the  iron  is  put  on,  you  will 
have  it  higher  than  it  is  wide,  and  in  good  proportion. 

Carriage-part  makers  can  afford  to  make  their  work  look  lank  and  lean 
before  it  is  ironed,  for  the  iron  will  fill  out  what  looks  deficient  when  it 
is  first  constructed.  (  To  be  continued.) 


AN  ATTEMPT  TO  MAKE  HONEST  CABMEN. 

In  Paris  they  reward  cabmen  for  their  honesty.  In  addition  to  voted 
rewards  there  is  honorable  mention.  This  year  three  and  twenty  honest 
cabmen  get  1,600  francs  between  them  ;  and  thirty  others,  whose  integ¬ 
rity  was  remarkable,  but  not  up  to  the  level  of  monetary  recognition,  were 
honorably  mentioned.  The  first  prize  man  received  200  francs.  Statistics 
give  very  singular  details  as  to  this  race  of  cab-driving  Parisians.  It 
includes  unfrocked  priests,  ruined  bankers,  broken-down  cooks  out  of 
employment,  and  dishonest  notaries  out  of  prison. 
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WORKING  DRAFT  OF  IRONWORK  FOR  LADIES’  PHAETON  ON  FIVE  SPRINGS. — Scale,  three-quarter  inch 

(See  description  on  opposite  page.) 
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WORKING  DRAFT  OF  IRONWORK  FOR  LADIES'  PHA¬ 
ETON,  ON  FIVE  SPRINGS. 

(See  illustrations  on  opposite  page.) 

This  working  draft  of  a  Ladies’  Phaeton  represents  several  new 
features,  well  worthy  of  attention,  especially  in  the  ironwork.  The  front 
gearing,  made  entirely  of  iron,  necessitates  great  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
blacksmith,  but  a  working  draft  showing  the  different  positions  of  the 
ironwork  should  greatly  facilitate  the  labors  of  the  smith,  and  also  pro¬ 
duce  a  much  better  job. 

Our  drawing  is  divided  into  four  different  sections.  Fig.  1  shows  the 
side  elevation  ;  Fig.  2,  the  bottom  view  of  the  entire  gear  ;  Fig.  3,  the 
front  view  of  the  front  gear  ;  and  Fig.  4,  the  top  view  of  the  top  front 
gear. 

The  front  gear,  as  stated  above,  is  made  entirely  of  iron.  The  spring 
stays  are  made  of  one  piece,  and  follow  at  the  back  the  circle  of  the  fifth- 
wheel.  The  upright  stays  and  top  bar  are  welded  solid  to  the  spring 
stays,  thus  making  the  front  gear  virtually  one  piece,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  futchels.  The  futchels  are  made  of  iron,  and  are  bolted  under 


The  front  springs  are  elliptic,  30  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  7  in. 
opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  i^g  in.  Number  of  plates,  two, 
namely:  the  first  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  2  steel.  The  C-springs  are  36 
in.  long,  from  out  to  out.  Width  of  steel,  in.  Number  of  plates, 
five,  namely  :  the  outside  plate  No.  2,  second  No.  3,  third  No.  4,  fourth 
No.  4,  and  fifth  No.  2  steel.  The  cross-spring  is  36^  in.,  from  center  to 
center,  with  5  in.  arch  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  1^  in.  Number  of 
plates,  five,  namely:  first  No.  2,  second  No.  3,  third  No.  4,  fourth  No. 
3,  and  the  last  No.  1  steel.  Axles,  1  x/%  in.,  Collinge  patent.  Track, 
front,  36  in.,  and  hind,  48  in.,  from  out  to  out.  R.  H.  L. 


AUTOMATIC  SPOKE  TENONING,  THROATING  AND 
MITERING  MACHINE. 

(See  illustration  accompanying.) 

Messrs.  J.  A.  Fay  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  whose  large  line  of  ma¬ 
chinery  adapted  to  carriage  and  wheel-makers’  uses  is  being  constantly 
added  to,  have  recently  perfected  a  new  machine  that  does  several  things 


AUTOMATIC  SPOKE  TENONING,  THROATING  AND  MITERING  MACHINE. 


(See  description  on  this  page.) 


the  cross-bar.  The  kingbolt  is  placed  3  in.  in  front  of  the  axle.  A  plate, 
forming  a  T  at  the  ends,  is  bolted  on  top  of  the  futchels,  and  has  a  socket 
in  the  center  for  the  reception  of  the  king-bolt.  The  proper  construction 
of  this  part  demands  good  judgment,  taste  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
blacksmith. 

There  is  but  one  iron  crane-neck,  which  is  welded  to  the  top  bar,  in  the 
center  of  the  body,  and  reaches  to  the  back  cross-bar  in  the  center  of  the 
body.  A  bar  is  lapped  into  the  front  and  back  cross-bars  in  the  center 
of  the  body,  running  parallel  with  the  rockers,  and  is  2 ^  X  Y  in.  in 
size  ;  and  the  crane-iron  is  bolted  to  this  bar.  A  T-plate  is  welded  to 
the  crane-iron,  at  the  front  cross-bar,  and  bolted  to  the  same.  A  strong 
boss  is  forged  to  the  front  end  of  the  crane-iron  for  the  king-bolt.  Only 
one  front  stay  is  needed,  which  is  bolted  to  the  dash  and  crane-iron. 
The  iamp-irons  are  welded  to  the  inside  rail  of  the  front  dash.  Two 
C-springs  and  one  cross-spring  are  used  for  the  hind  gear,  making  not 
only  an  easy-riding  vehicle,  but  giving  the  job  a  novel  and  stylish  appear¬ 
ance.  The  joint  on  top  is  made  with  one  sweep,  the  double  sweep  so 
long  in  use  having  now  been  generally  discarded  on  this  class  of  vehicles. 

Dimensions. — Some  of  the  principal  dimensions  are  as  follows  : 
Height  of  wheels:  front,  24  in.;  and  hind,  36  in.,  without  the  tire. 
Depth  of  rims,  1%  in.  Size  of  spokes,  iT\  in.  Number  of  spokes,  10 
and  12.  Stagger  of  spokes,  Y%  in.  Hubs,  4^  in.  diameter.  The  front 
bands  are  3^  in.,  and  back,  3^  in.  diameter.  Length  of  front  bands, 
lY  in*  Length  of  hubs,  7  in.  Tire,  1  X  in.,  round  edge  steel. 


at  once,  and  does  them  well.  We  refer  to  the  machine  of  which  we  pre¬ 
sent  on  this  page  an  illustration. 

Its  main  object  is  to  save  time  and  labor  in  preparing  the  spoke  for  the 
wheel,  and  thus  to  save  expense.  Previous  to  the  introduction  of  this 
machine,  the  spoke,  after  being  turned,  had  to  be  taken  to  another 
machine,  and  pass  through  the  operation  of  throating  upon  the  sides, 
thus  requiring  to  be  handled  twice.  After  this  operation  it  was  necessary 
also  to  handle  it  again  to  form  the  tenon  upon  the  end,  and  still  again  to 
form  the  miters  upon  the  cheeks  and  head  of  the  spokes.  This  machine 
accomplishes  all  these  results,  with  only  one  man.  It  is  automatic,  and 
the  three  operations  are  completed  at  a  single  pass.  It(  is  also  adapted 
to  tenon,  miter  and  throat  the  spoke  during  the  one  passage,  or  to  either 
tenon,  miter  or  throat  singly,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  operator. 

The  machine  is  constructed  upon  a  heavy  iron  column  with  broad  base, 
with  suitable  wings  for  the  support  of  the  tenoning  and  mitering  cutter 
heads,  and  the  housings  or  frame  of  the  articulated  endless  traveling  bed. 
The  front  of  the  columns  or  standards  is  provided  with  parallel  vertical 
ways,  upon  which  are  fitted  the  arbor  frames,  which  are  adjustable 
vertically  by  means  of  a  hand  wheel  and  screw.  The  throating  cutter 
heads  are  located  in  the  rear  of  the  tenoning  cutter-heads,  and  project 
beyond  the  outer  ends  thereof,  permitting  a  spoke  to  be  fed  by  the  same 
endless  traveling  bed,  from  the  tenoning  cutter  heads,  and  to  be  throated 
at  the  proper  point.  The  throating  arbors  also  have  a  vertical  adjust¬ 
ment  to  suit  the  different  sizes  of  spokes,  A  double  pressure  bar 
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securely  holds  the  spokes  on  to  the  slats  of  the  traveling  bed,  which  are 
provided  with  drivers.  These  bars  are  made  jointed  and  flexible,  so 
that  any  inequality  of  the  spoke  is  provided  for.  The  spokes  are  fed 
crosswise  in  a  straight  line,  through  between  the  cutter  heads,  the  bed 
lying  at  a  slight  slant  in  order  that  they  may  be  tenoned  so  as  to  secure 
the  proper  dish  when  driven  into  the  wheel  hub.  After  the  tenons  have 
been  formed,  the  tenoned  end  of  the  spoke  passes  between  guides 
in  which  it  is  held  until  the  throating  operation  is  completed,  when  the 
tenoned  and  throated  spokes  fall  from  the  bed  at  the  rear  end  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  into  a  rack. 

The  capacity  of  this  machine  is  to  work  spokes  from  yf  to  inches 
in  diameter;  and  one  man  may  tenon  [and  throat  from  10,000  to  15,000 


HOW  TO  SET  A  TUYERE. 

The  tuyere  ought  to  set  far  enough  from  the  back  of  the  forge  to  allow 
of  the  easy  manipulation  of  any  iron  to  be  heated,  and  about  18  or  20 
inches  from  the  face  of  the  forge.  It  ought,  also,  to  set  from  4  to  5 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the  forge. 

The  connection  with  the  tuyere  ought  to  be  an  iron  pipe,  either 
wrought  or  cast-iron,  as  the  plain  or  ordinary  sheet-iron  connection  soon 
rusts  out. 

In  setting  the  tuyere,  use  a  mortar  made  of  half  fine  clay  and  half  good 
sand,  or  yellow  mold  earth.  When  set,  and  while  the  mortar  is  still 
green,  cover  with  coal  ashes,  and  pat  these  into  the  mortar  a  little, 


FIRST-PRIZE  DESIGN  FOR  IRONING  A  PHYSICIANS’  PHAETON.— Figure  i. 


(See  description  on  this  page.) 


per  day,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  spoke.  Two  sizes  are  made, 
one  to  work  spokes  to  in.  diameter,  and  a  larger  size  to  work  from 
1^  to  4  in.  diameter. 


HOW  TO  FILE  METAL  CORNERS. 

If  you  wish  to  preserve  an  iron  or  steel  corner,  and  keep  the  metal  as 
full  there  as  anywhere  else,  you  must  file  from  the  corner,  not  toward  it, 
no  matter  whether  on  the  inside  or  outside. 


At  Keene,  N.  H.,  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  a  boy  of  five  and  his  grand¬ 
father  of  seventy-two,  had  a  smoke  together.  A  boy  of  five  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  himself,  setting  his  grandfather  so  pernicious  an  example. 


which  will  prevent  the  cinders  from  adhering  to  the  mortar,  thereby  tear¬ 
ing  it  off  or  away  from  the  tuyere.  N.  Y.  S. 


FIRST-PRIZE  DESIGN  FOR  IRONING  A  PHYSICIANS’ 

PHAETON. 

[Drawn  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Lee,  of  No.  214  South  5th-street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.] 
(See  Illustrations  accompanying.) 

To  the  Jury  on  Award  of  The  Hub's  Prizes  : 

Gentlemen  :  Among  the  many  who  use  carriages,  there  are  no  cus¬ 
tomers  whose  needs  deserve  more  care  and  consideration  than  physicians, 
who  are  out  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
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night ;  and  it  should  be  the  study  of  every  carriage -builder  who  caters  to 
this  class  of  trade  to  make  the  vehicles  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  make  them  light,  perfectly  safe,  and  durable. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  DESIGN. 

The  design  presented  in  Figs.  1  and  2  is  not  new,  and  while  it  may  not 
strike  you  as  beautiful,  it  must,  to  a  mechanic’s  eye,  recommend  itself  as 
plain,  neat  and  substantial.  I  have  before  me,  at  the  time  of  writing,  a 
solid  gearing  of  this  kind,  which  has  rattled  over  the  cobble-stones  of  our 
streets  for  eleven  years  past,  and  the  price  of  the  second-hand  vehicle 
to-day  is  $225.  It  is  more  than  second-hand, — it  is  old  ;  but  it  remains 
intact  in  every  part. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  durability  of  straight  stays  over  all 
other  shapes.  We  generally  use  coach  back  axles,  and  make  three-spring 


Fig.  3.  -  fig.  4. 


rattler,  I  think  it  has  no  superior,  particularly  for  a  physicians’  carriage. 
It  also  affords  a  safeguard  against  accidents  from  breakage  of  king-bolts. 
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Fig.  8. 

Fig.  8  shows  the  section  of  the  perch,  and  the  mode  of  attaching  the 
fifth-wheel  to  it.  ( To  be  continued .) 


jobs.  The  fifth-wheel  plates,  Figs. 3  and  4,  also  deserve  attention,  as 
they  are  very  serviceable,  one  such  fifth-wheel,  to  my  knowledge,  being 
now  in  use  which  has  seen  service  for  the  past  seven  years,  of  the  very 
hardest  kind  ;  and  while  it  is  well  worn,  it  does  not  rattle. 


Fig.  5. 

Fig.  5  gives  a  sectional  view  of  the  top  and  bottom  fifth-wheels,  to¬ 
gether  with  brass  cups,  C,  C  ;  rubber,  D  ;  and  nut,  E.  A  and  B  show 
the  top  and  bottom  wheels  respectively,  F  being  a  section  of  the  slot. 


FULL  SIZE 


Figs.  6  and  7. 

A,  Fig.  5,  is  the  same  as  bolt  A,  in  Figs.  6  and  7.  This  fifth-wheel  is 
original  with  me,  and  has  been  in  use  for  fifteen  years  ;  and,  as  an  anti¬ 


HOW  TO  TEMPER  SPRINGS. 


To  temper  a  spring  with  oil,  first  make  a  box  as  shown  by  Fig.  1. 
Then  make  another  box  to  set  inside  of  this,  as  shown  by  dotted  lines, 
leaving  a  space  all  around  and  on  the  bottom  between  the  two  boxes. 


Fig.  1. 


Secure  the  inner  box  so  that  it  will  retain  its  position.  In  the  inner  box 
place  oil,  linseed  oil  being  the  best.  In  the  outer  case  place  water,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  oil  cool.  Heat  the  spring-plates,  and  put 
them  in  the  oil,  and  keep  them  there  until  cool.  Rub  with  sawdust,  to 
remove  the  oil.  The  boxes  are  best  when  made  of  heavy  sheet  iron.  If 
the  oil  gets  hot,  remove  the  water,  and  put  in  cold  water. 


Fig.  2. 


Another  and  cheaper  apparatus  for  tempering  springs  consists  of  a 
large  barrel,  containing  a  smaller  one,  as  shown  by  Fig.  2,  with  oil  in 
the  smaller  barrel,  and  water  in  the  larger  one. 


HIS  REVENGE. 

They  were  riding  up  from  the  Wall-st.  Ferry  in  a  ’bus.  He  lifted 
his  hat  to  her  in  a  gingerly  manner,  and  she  bowed  with  the  coldness  of 
an  iceberg. 

“  Know  her  ?  ”  asked  a  man  at  his  elbow. 

“  Know  her  !  Why,  I  was  engaged  to  her  last  fall  !  ” 

“  And  what  ?  ” 

“  And  she  gave  me  the  bounce.  She  said  she  loved  me,  but  she  could 
not  endure  the  thought  of  a  struggle  with  a  French  flat  and  no  carriage. 
I  went  forth  a  crushed  man,  but  revenge  is  mine  !  ” 

“  How?” 

“  Why,  her  father  put  $150,000  in  a  summer  hotel,  and  the  company 
didn’t  make  enough  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  head  waiter  !  ” —  Wall  Street 
Daily  News. 
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HOW  TO  DEEPEN  THE  SHADE  OF  VERMILION. 


Ardleigh,  Eng.,  May  2. 

To  the  Editor — Dear  Sir  :  Will  the  Editor  of  the  Paint-shop  Department 
kindly  inform  me  what  is  best  to  mix  with  vermilion  to  darken  it  ?  I  use  the 
light  color  for  striping  ;  but  occasionally  I  want  to  darken  it.  I  want  something 
that  will  darken  and  enrich  its  color,  and  improve  its  covering  body,  all  without 
glazing. 

Some  of  our  English  painters  add  a  little  drop-black  for  this  purpose  ;  but  I 
venture  to  hope  that  our  painter  brethren  over  the  water  can  tell  us  of  something 
better.  M.  W. 

Answer. — It  is  entirely  wrong  to  mix  black  with  a  light  shade  of  ver¬ 
milion  in  order  to  produce  a  medium  shade,  for  black  is  such  a  positive 
color  that  it  not  only  darkens,  but  deadens  and  changes  the  entire  tone 
of  the  vermilion.  There  is  only  one  pigment  which  ought  ever  to  be 
added  to  vermilion  to  deepen  it,  and  that  is  No.  40  carmine,  which  will, 
at  the  same  time,  enrich  and  improve  it,  and  no  glazing  will  be  required. 

If  preferred,  our  correspondent  may  take  No.  40  carmine  and  mix 
with  it  enough  vermilion  to  lighten  it  to  the  shade  required.  No  glazing 
will  then  be  necessary,  and  a  still  richer  color  than  the  preceding  will  be 
produced.  L. 


RECEIPT  FOR  DEEP  ORANGE  STRIPING. 


Ardleigh,  Eng.,  May  2. 

To  the  Editor — Dear  Sir  :  Please  state  in  The  Hub  how  to  make  a  deep 
rich  orange  striping  color.  An  answer  as  soon  as  convenient  will  oblige 

Yours  truly,  M.  W. 

Answer. — There  are,  in  England,  as  well  as  in  America,  many  inferior 
grades  of  orange  and  lemon  chrome.  Beware  of  these  !  In  selecting, 
choose  only  the  best,  which  will  be  found  the  cheapest  in  the  end,  by 
reason  of  increased  richness  in  color,  covering  power,  and  durability. 

The  receipt  for  producing  a  deep,  rich,  orange  striping  color  is  as 
follows.  Take  orange  chrome,  and  deepen  it  with  No.  40  carmine,  to 
the  desired  shade.  Mix  the  best  quality  of  light-colored  drying-oil,  and 
use  turpentine  as  a  dipper  to  suit  needs. 

If  a  broad  stripe,  for  instance  half-inch,  is  to  be  applied,  it  may  be 
found  necessary  to  go  over  the  striping  twice.  If  this  is  not  customary 
among  English  painters,  we  hope  our  correspondent  will  try  it,  for  we 
can  assure  him  that  it  gives  admirable  results,  that  can  be  produced  in 
no  other  way.  There  is  no  solid  color,  such  as  Indian  red  or  vermilion, 
both  of  which  are  good  to  tint  the  chrome  with,  that  will  produce  the 
same  effect.  _  L. 

REPAINTING  AND  RETOUCHING  OLD  JOBS. 

West  Liberty,  Jasper  Co.,  III.,  May  5. 

Dear  Hub  :  Will  you  please  give  me  your  plan  of  repainting  an  old  job,  and 
also  retouching.  There  are  several  jobs  run  out  here  through  the  country,  of 
only  two  years  standing,  that  need  repainting.  Please  give  in  detail,  and  by  so 
doing  you  will  greatly  oblige  C.  F.  F. 

Answer. — (1.)  For  repainting  cracked  work,  full  directions  will  be 
found  in  the  March  Hub,  1884,  page  788,  under  the  title  “Repainting 
over  Old  Cracks,”  which  our  correspondent  will  do  well  to  study. 

(2.)  For  ordinary  old  work,  that  has  simply  lost  its  luster,  or  been  worn 
away,  proceed  as  follows  :  The  body  and  gearing  should  first  be  rubbed 
down  with  ground  pumice-stone  and  water.  Any  bare  spots  where  the 
wood  may  show  through,  as  on  the  rims  and  body  moldings,  and  also  any 
iron  parts  that  are  bare,  should  be  primed  over  with  lead  ;  but  before  thus 
priming  the  bare  wood  parts,  be  sure  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  the  water 
to  dry  out  of  the  wood.  Carefully  look  over  the  job  after  the  priming  has 
thoroughly  dried,  and  putty  up  any  indentations. 

Next  coat  the  rims  with  putty,  made  of  dry  white-lead,  three  parts  dry¬ 
ing  japan  and  one  part  rubbing  varnish  ;  which  will  be  found  to  sand¬ 
paper  smooth.  For  filling  the  indentations  on  the  body,  the  putty 
should  be  rubbed  off  with  a  smooth  piece  of  lump  pumice-stone.  After 
this,  the  latter  should  be  rubbed  around  lightly  with  a  rubbing-rag,  to 
remove  the  marks  of  the  stone.  Next  touch  up  all  the  putty  spots  on 
the  body,  and  sandpaper  down  the  rims  with  No.  sandpaper  ;  dust 
off,  and  color  the  same. 

The  body  and  gear  are  now  both  ready  for  color-and-varnish,  applied 
in  the  usual  manner,  to  be  immediately  followed  by  rubbing  and  finishing 
varnish. 

(3.)  If  the  paint  has  become  impoverished  from  any  cause,  as  well 
might  happen  within  two  years,  in  the  case  of  any  job  subjected  to  the 
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influences  of  ammonia  or  extreme  exposure  to  the  weather,  it  will  then 
be  necessary  to  color  the  job  all  over,  instead  of  using  the  single  coat  of 
color-and-varnish  as  in  the  previous  case. 

(4.)  In  the  case  of  jobs  merely  requiring  retouching  in  certain  exposed 
parts,  as  on  the  rims,  rub  down  such  parts,  and  repaint,  stripe  and  var¬ 
nish  as  above  directed.  L. 


MONOGRAM:  S.  E.  CO. 


Orange,  N.  J. 

To  the  Editor — Dear  Sir  :  For  a  year  past  I  have  been  working  as 
foreman  painter  at  Mr.  C.  P.  Ketterer’s  wagon  factory  at  No.  138  South 
Fifth-Avenue,  New-York;  and  with  this  I  send  you  a  sketch,  reduced  to 
about  one  third  the  original  size,  of  a  monogram,  S.  E.  Co.,  which  I 
designed  and  put  on  a  wagon  built  to  the  order  of  the  Southern  Express 
Company. 


The  coloring  of  such  monograms  of  course  depends  somewhat  on  the 
ground  color  on  which  they  are  painted,  and  also  on  the  colors  intro¬ 
duced  on  the  running-part.  This  one  was  put  on  panels  painted  Munich 
lake  ;  and  it  was  laid  in  with  gold-leaf,  shaded  with  asphaltum,  and 
high-lighted  with  Naples  yellow.  Valentine  Evans. 


HOW  TO  VARNISH  WOOD  IN  NATURAL  COLOR. 


Essex,  Eng.,  May  9th. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  Will  you  kindly  inform  me,  through 
The  Hub ,  the  best  way  of  varnishing  wood  in  the  natural  color  ?  W. 

Answer. — We  presume  the  desire  of  our  correspondent  is  to  exhibit 
the  grain  and  natural  qualities  of  some  light  wood,  such  as  ash  or  bass¬ 
wood,  without  staining  or  concealing  them.  There  is  no  varnish, 
although  made  of  bleached  gums  and  oils,  but  that  will  change  the  color 
of  such  light  woods  slightly.  White  dammar  varnish  is  the  lightest  and 
most  colorless  known,  but  is  not  at  all  adapted  for  a  carriage,  as  it  hasn’t 
the  necessary  durability,  and  lacks  the  proper  drying  qualities. 

As  an  example  of  the  custom  of  American  carriage  painters  in  cases  of 
this  kind,  we  will  describe  the  method  commonly  in  use  in  New-York 
City  for  finishing  the  body  and  gearing  of  a  Village  Cart  in  the  natural 
color. 

The  body  is  made  of  carefully  selected  timber — ash,  for  instance, — and 
as  light  and  free  from  shades  as  possible.  It  should  come  from  the 
woodworker  smooth  and  perfect  as  regards  the  surface.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  prepared  wood-fillers  in  the  market,  from  which  the  painter  takes 
his  choice,  and  with  this  he  proceeds  to  fill  up  the  pores  and  grain  of  the 
wood,  one  coat  generally  being  sufficient.  When  dry,  it  is  sandpapered 
lightly,  and  carefully  dusted  off,  after  which  it  is  ready  for  the  first  coat 
of  rubbing  varnish,  which  should  be  as  light  in  color  as  possible.  After 
this  has  been  rubbed  down,  a  second  rubbing  coat  is  generally  given  ; 
and  when  this  is  thoroughly  dry,  it  is  rubbed,  and  the  finishing  coat 
follows.  Some  painters  omit  the  second  rubbing  coat,  and  some  give 
three  rubbing  coats,  according  to  the  grade  of  work. 

In  the  case  of  a  dark  colored  wood,  such  as  mahogany  or  black-walnut, 
the  same  process  is  followed,  with  the  single  exception  that  a  dark  filler 
is  generally  used,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  so  careful  in  the  selection 
of  the  varnish. 

For  rosewood,  so  often  used  for  stable-shutters,  the  New-York  painters 
proceed  precisely  the  same,  but  with  a  reddish  filler  ;  and  after  being 
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sandpapered  off,  they  give  it  a  coat,  all  over,  of  shellac  varnish,  made  of 
shellac  and  alcohol,  before  giving  the  first  coat  of  rubbing  varnish.  The 
reason  for  this  is,  that  if  you  apply  a  coat  of  coach  varnish  over  rose¬ 
wood  direct,  it  will  never  dry  satisfactorily,  but  will  dry  in  blotches, 
probably  owing  to  some  resinous  quality  of  the  sap  or  fiber  of  the  wood. 

L. 


PHOTOGRAPH  OF  THE  VARNISH  SWINDLER 

REQUESTED. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  April  19th. 

To  the  Editor— Dear  Sir  :  Allow  me  to  suggest  that,  if  possible,  you 
procure  a  “photo”  of  Lazier,  the  varnish  swindler,  and  print  a  wood-cut  of  the 
same  in  the  next  Hub ,  asking  those  who  have  been  swindled  to  write  you  if  he  is 
the  same  man.  This  will  also  guard  against  future  efforts,  and  impress  it  on  un¬ 
suspecting  carriage  men.  Irvin  Robbins. 

Answer. — We  have  already  made  every  possible  endeavor  to  secure  a 
photograph  of  Lazier,  but  without  success.  The  Canadian  laws  are  such 
that  he  cannot  be  compelled  to  sit  for  such  a  portrait ;  and,  although  the 
authorities  offered  our  representative  every  facility  for  taking  it  surrep¬ 
titiously,  and  many  attempts  were  made,  they  all  failed.  We  are  still 
trying  to  secure  it.  __ _ 

HOW  MANY  COATS  TO  A  BUGGY? 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  April  23,  1884. 

To  the  Editor  :  Will  you  please  let  me  know,  through  The  Hub)  how  many 
coats  of  rough  paint  and  varnish  Brewster  &  Co.  give  to  a  first-class  job  of 
buggy  painting,  and  oblige,  Yours  respectfully,  A.  M. 

Answer. — Our  correspondent  is  no  doubt  aware  that  the  firm  named 
employ  the  American  system  of  painting  throughout ;  and,  as  adapted 
by  them  to  buggies,  this  includes  the  following  coats  : 

For  the  body,  1  coat  Permanent  Wood  Filling,  4  coats  of  Roughstuff, 
1  stain  coat,  1  coat  Permanent  Wood  Filling  (to  fill  pores  in  the  rough- 
stuff,  and  prevent  sinking  of  subsequent  paint  and  varnish  coats),  2  coats 
of  color,  3  coats  of  rubbing  varnish,  and  1  coat  of  finishing  varnish. 
This  makes  a  “  baker’s  dozen  ”  coats  for  the  body. 

For  the  gear,  1  coat  Permanent  Wood  Filling,  1  glazing  coat  of  putty, 
1  coat  Permanent  Wood  Filling,  2  coats  of  color,  2  coats  color-and- 
varnish,  1  coat  clear  rubbing  varnish,  and  1  coat  of  finishing  varnish. 
This  makes  a  total  of  9  coats  for  the  gear.  L. 


“ THERE'S  MILLIONS  IN  IT!" 

Centerbrook,  Ct.,  May  5,  1884. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir:  I  have  for  years  thoroughly  perused 
The  Hub ,  and  always  found  many  good  hints  in  its  pages  pertaining  to  all  parts 
of  the  carriage  business. 

I  have  noticed  many  questions  concerning  cracked  painting,  and  how  to  stop 
cracks  so  they  would  not  show  again.  I  have  never  yet  found  any  one  who 
could  inform  me  how  to  do  this ;  but  I  have  devised  a  method  of  my  own, 
by  which  I  can  take  the  very  worst  kind  of  a  cracked  job  and  fill  it  in,  and 
paint  and  finish,  and  the  cracks  will  not  show  again  for  two  years, — providing, 
of  course,  that  the  job  is  revarnished  once  a  year.  I  know  of  several  jobs,  used 
close  by,  that  were  done  this  way  two  years  ago  (two  of  these  were  done  three 
years  ago),  and  not  a  crack  is  to  be  seen  yet.  These  jobs  have  been  revarnished 
once  each  year.  Now,  if  you  know  of  any  way  that  cracked  jobs  can  be  made  to 
stand  still  longer  than  this,  I  would  be  glad  to  pay  for  the  information,  for  I  am 
satisfied  that  there  is  a  filling  that  will  stand  much  longer  if  it  can  be  found  out. 
This  much-desired  information  I  am  very  willing  to  pay  well  for,  and  I  hope  to 
receive  something  of  the  kind  at  your  earliest  convenience.  You  will  thereby 
oblige,  One  of  many,  H.  A.  Brockway. 

Answer. — If  our  correspondent  is  correct  in  thinking  that  he  has 
found  a  method  by  which  he  can  regularly  fill  up  and  repaint  old  cracks, 
without  previously  rubbing  them  out,  and  then  have  the  work  wear  for 
two  years  without  their  showing  through,  he  has  a  fortune  in  the  receipt. 
We  never  heard  of  any  such  method  that  stood  the  test  of  practical  use 
for  over  a  year.  In  the  words  of  the  immortal  Sellers  :  “  there’s  millions 
in  it  !  ”  But  first  be  sure  that  you  have  caught  your  hare  !  L. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  WELL. 

By  an  Experienced  New-York  Physician. 

[An  abstract  of  suggestions  verbally  communicated  to  our  Editor,  by  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  Partridge,  of  New-York,  in  response  to  inquiries  addressed  to  him.] 

CHAPTER  III.  PAINTERS  AND  VARNISHERS. 

The  average  carriage  painter  or  varnisher  has  not  the  appearance  of 
health  ;  and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  his  vocation  is  one  that  does  not  in 
every  respect  promote  health,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  he  should 
abstain  from  habits  which,  under  the  circumstances  just  mentioned 
might  be  called  vices,  namely  :  irregular  hours  for  eating,  irregular  or 
late  hours  for  retiring,  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  and  the  excessive 
use  of  tobacco,  or  strong  tea  or  coffee,  all  of  which  tend  to  increase 
nervousness,  interfere  with  healthy  circulation,  produce  dry  or  sallow 
skin,  lead  to  digestive  troubles,  and  prevent  the  workman  from  reaching 
the  weight  which  would  be  properly  proportionate  to  his  size. 

The  reasons  for  the  painter’s  ill-health — or,  to  say  the  least,  lack  of 
robust  health — would  seem  to  be,  first,  the  sedentary  nature  of  his  occu¬ 


pation,  carried  on,  as  it  is,  in  a  room  badly  ventilated,  and  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  often  charged  with  poisonous  agents.  To  meet  the  fact  of  the 
sedentary  nature  of  the  day’s  work,  it  would  be  better  for  the  painter, 
even  if  fatigued,  to  methodically  obtain  some  out-of-door  exercise 
during  the  evening  and  on  holidays,  rather  than  to  remain  shut  up  in  his 
apartments. 

The  painter  is  exposed  to  certain  deleterious  effects  of  white-lead, 
which  is  contained  in  many  paints.  This  is  carried  into  his  system  by 
careless  handling  of  these  paints  with  the  fingers,  and  also  by  the  dust 
raised  during  the  rubbing-down  process,  the  latter  being  directly  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  lungs.  The  evil  effects  of  lead  poisoning  may  come  on  very 
insidiously,  and  the  system  become  thoroughly  poisoned  before  there 
appears  the  well  recognized  colic,  or  paralysis.  The  condition,  up  to  the 
appearance  of  these  characteristic  symptoms,  would  be  one  of  general 
ill-health,  loss  of  appetite,  indigestion,  constipation,  bad  complexion, 
coated  tongue,  and,  when  the  condition  has  persisted  for  any  length  of 
time,  the  characteristic  blue  line  close  to  the  edge  of  the  gums.  Later 
on,  from  this  condition,  may  develop  dyspepsia,  haemorrhoids  or  piles  ; 
and,  either  after  or  before  the  first  mentioned  symptoms,  the  workman 
may  have  the  severe  colic  so  well  known,  caused  by  an  evil  influence  upon 
the  intestines  of  lead  present  in  the  system.  This  lead  is  introduced 
into  the  lungs  from  the  presence  of  fine  particles  in  the  atmosphere,  or 
by  the  accidental  entrance  of  these  particles  caught  upon  the  beard,  or 
from  carelessly  washed  hands,  which  convey  the  poison  into  the  mouth, 
more  especially  during  eating. 

The  painter  should  in  all  things  be  scrupulously  neat  and  clean,  and 
he  should  wash  with  a  hand  and  nail-brush,  in  order  to  remove  every 
trace  of  the  vicious  agent,  and  especially  should  he  do  this  before  his 
noon  meal,  which  is  frequently  eaten  in  the  shop  ;  nor  should  this  meal 
be  eaten  in  an  atmosphere  which  contains  particles  of  lead.  The  painter 
should  have  an  outside  garment  of  some  linen  material  which  will  not 
catch  or  hold  the  dust  to  any  great  extent,  and  which  can  be  washed 
from  time  to  time.  Preferably,  the  beard  should  be  worn  short. 

Lead,  as  a  poisonous  ingredient  of  paints,  is  usually  insoluble  in  water, 
and  therefore  special  efforts,  as  by  rubbing,  are  necessary  in  removing  it 
from  the  hands  ;  and  furthermore  it  should  be  remembered  that  com¬ 
paratively  small  amounts  are  sufficient  to  produce  grave  consequences. 

Other  details  of  conduct  which  would  tend  to  introduce  lead  into  the 
system,  through  the  mouth  or  skin,  will  suggest  themselves  to  the 
mind  of  every  intelligent  workman.  Most  of  the  lead  poisoning  which 
has  been  met  with  in  the  speaker’s  experience,  was  clearly  preventable 
by  observance  of  common-sense  precautions,  it  being  true  of  this  occu¬ 
pation,  as  of  almost  all  others,  that  familiarity  with  danger  brings  con¬ 
tempt  for  it,  with  manifest  neglect  of  proper  precautions. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  of  lead,  it  would  be  proper  to  say  that 
constipation,  which  is  so  often  present  with  painters,  may  be  due  to  the 
partial  impregnation  of  the  system  by  the  poison. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  arsenic  is  another  poisonous  agent 
present  in  the  paint-shop,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  arsenic  yellow,  Shield’s 
green,  etc.  The  symptoms  produced  by  chronic  arsenical  poisoning 
rarely  appear  in  the  carriage  painter,  though,  if  present,  they  might  be 
obscure,  and  be  attributed  improperly  to  some  other  cause. 

I  am  informed  that  painters  frequently  warn  apprentices  against 
washing  their  hands  in  turpentine,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  liable 
thereby  to  contract  paralysis.  I  know  no  good  reason  for  such  advice, 
for  turpentine  is  considered  a  harmless  agent  for  cleansing  purposes. 
The  unjust  prejudice  very  likely  arises  from  the  evil  effects  of  lead  being 
attributed  to  turpentine.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  flatting  coats  of  lead, 
mixed  with  a  large  amount  of  turpentine,  so  as  to  give  a  dead  or  non¬ 
glistening  surface,  are  the  most  injurious  to  the  workman.  The  turpen¬ 
tine  readily  passing  off  by  evaporation,  carries  with  it  a  small  supply  of 
lead,  which  is  constantly  and  gradually  inhaled  ;  or  it  is  left  on  the  skin 
to  be  absorbed  ;  or,  entering  the  mouth  and  mixing  with  the  saliva,  it  gets 
into  the  stomach. 

The  varnisher  is  liable  to  temporary  exhaustion,  in  the  way  of  being 
overcome  by  heat,  and  close  and  impure  air.  I  know  of  no  remedy  for 
this  condition  excepting  that  the  workman  should  seek  air  of  a  better 
temperature  and  purer  quality  as  often  as  possible  during  the  day. 

Any  obscure  symptoms  occurring  to  a  painter  should  be  investigated 
by  a  competent  physician,  and  the  painter  should  never  withhold  any 
information  regarding  his  occupation  which  might  shed  light  on  his  case. 
Furthermore,  any  painter  who  is  so  susceptible  as  to  suffer  from  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  attacks  which  are  evidently  due  to  the  baneful  influences  of 
lead,  should,  if  possible,  change  his  occupation  if  he  desires  to  continue 
in  good  health. 

[To  be  followed  by  Chapter  IV,  on  Ailments  Common  to  Trimmers.] 


When  you  see  a  man  in  New-York  tottering  to  the  sidewalk,  with 
an  ashen  face  and  a  frightened  look  in  his  eyes,  you  needn’t  run  to  his 
assistance.  He  will  be  all  right  in  a  minute,  He  has  just  got  out  of  a 
Broadway  stage. — Philadelphia  Call. 
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The  accompanying  sketch  shows  the  new  design  of  lamp  developed  by 
the  White  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  for  use  on  their  Hansom  Cabs 
now  running  in  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Washington  and  Boston. 

The  design  is  that  known  as  the  “  Mail  Lamp,”  with  a  somewhat  pe¬ 
culiarly  constructed  head,  and  furnishing  peculiar  advantages  for  burning 


and  for  ventilation.  Either  oil  or  candles  can  be  used.  In  the  East 
candles  are  preferred,  but  in  the  West  gasoline  is  almost  invariably  used, 
being  cleaner  and  less  liable  to  slop  over  than  kerosene,  and  more  relia¬ 
ble  as  regards  going  out.  Candles  are  more  expensive,  costing  about  io 
or  15  cents  a  night,  a  candle  5*^  inches  lasting  about  seven  hours,  while 
gasoline  would  not  cost  as  much  as  that  for  a  week. 


MATERIALS  AND  METHODS  APPLICABLE  TO  CAR¬ 
RIAGE  CUSHIONS. 

In  Four  Parts:  Part  III. 

Another  method,  more  commonly  employed,  was  to  substitute  a  frame 
of  half-inch  iron  instead  of  wood.  This  iron  frame  was  of  the  required 
height  of  the  springs,  which  therefore  required  to  be  lashed  at  the  top 
and  bottom  by  this  network  of  twine,  and  secured  to  the  frame.  This  in 
turn  was  covered  with  burlaps,  inserted  into  the  cushion,  and  finished  in 
the  manner  already  mentioned.  This  principle  of  construction  seems 
to  us  very  defective,  but  it  partly  originated  from  the  inadaptability  of 
the  bodies  to  the  spring  cushions. 

As  a  carriage  body  possesses  only  a  limited  amount  of  head  room,  or 
height  from  the  seats  to  the  roof,  these  springs  require  to  be  compressed 
and  contracted  into  a  limited  space,  confined  to  the  amount  afforded  by 
the  height  of  the  cushion  facings,  usually  from  2 to  3  in.,  or  less  than 
half  the  natural  height  of  the  springs.  This  compression  necessarily 
produces  a  contraction  of  the  spaces  between  the  spiral  coils,  causing 
them  to  chafe  and  ride,  and  otherwise  impairing  their  free  action,  and  also 
proportionately  reducing  and  lessening  their  elastic  qualities.  Another 
defect  produced  by  this  excessive  contraction  is  that  the  upward  force 
of  the  springs  is  brought  to  a  sudden  stop,  and  this  we  believe  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  frequent  complaint  of  throwing  and  tossing  about  the  occu¬ 
pants  on  the  seats. 

We  may  perhaps  better  illustrate  this  point  by  supposing  that  a  smith, 
in  ironing  a  carriage,  finds  that,  by  reason  of  the  height  of  the  wheels 
and  springs,  the  body  would  hang  altogether  higher  than  ordered  ;  and, 
to  remedy  this  defect,  he  should  attempt  to  compress  and  contract  the 
opening  of  the  elliptic  springs  upon  which  the  body  is  suspended,  by 


means  of  iron  bands  passing  around  or  through  their  minor  axes.  How 
would  such  a  carriage  ride  ?  Would  such  a  job  be  passed  by  the  builder, 
or  accepted  by  the  customer  ?  We  think  not. 

Now,  although  springs  in  a  cushion  are  not  as  important  as  those 
between  the  carriage  body  and  its  gearing,  yet  the  principle  is  the  same. 
This  sudden  stoppage  of  the  power  of  the  springs  is  well  marked  and 
readily  perceptible  in  testing  one  individual  spiral  spring,  and  according 
to  the  number  required  in  a  cushion,  it  would  increase  in  proportion. 

A  carriage  body  possessing  some  space  beneath  the  level  of  the 
seat-board,  would  perhaps  be  better  adapted  for  the  introduction  of 
cushion  springs,  as  this  space  beneath  the  seats  could  be  utilized  to  insert 
part  of  the  springs,  and  excessive  compression  would  not  then  be 
required.  Such  additional  space  would  also  afford  more  play  for  the 
spiral  coils,  and  would  therefore  produce  a  more  extended  and  conse¬ 
quently  easier  motion,  and  a  more  comfortable  seat.  Where  there  is 
considerable  curvature  of  the  seat  to  present  no  impediment  in  the  way 
of  utilizing  this  space,  the  seat-rail  would  necessarily  be  required  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  same  curve,  and  to  be  brought  out  even  with  the  front  of  the 
intended  seat,  and  a  frame  could  be  substituted  for  the  board.  This 
plan,  however,  might  not  always  be  feasible,  as  bodies  are  almost  invari¬ 
ably  constructed  without  any  regard  to  the  trimming,  and  therefore  the 
trimming  must  be  regulated  by  their  construction.  To  adapt  the  requisite 
materials  to  the  conditions  present  is  always  an  important  point  to  con¬ 
sider. 

We  see  no  reason  why  sofa  springs,  which  are  intended  for  seats  where 
the  amount  of  head  room  is  unlimited,  and  which  otherwise  require 
excessive  compression  of  their  spiral  coils,  thereby  causing  them  to  chafe 
and  ride,  should  be  selected  for  ordinary  carriage  cushions,  when  springs 
of  the  desired  height  and  stiffness,  and  containing  a  less  number  of  spiral 
coils,  are  manufactured  expressly  for  the  purpose.  As  only  a  certain 
number  of  these  springs  can  be  advantageously  employed  in  a  limited 
area  of  surface,  it  is  evident  that  care  should  be  exercised  in  their  selec¬ 
tion,  and  that  they  should  be  well  tempered,  and  of  sufficient  buoyancy 
to  sustain  the  weight  they  are  intended  to  carry. 

We  may  perhaps  better  illustrate  this  point  by  supposing  that,  in  test¬ 
ing  the  carriage  in  the  smith-shop,  by  loading  it  with  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  it  is  designed  to  carry,  the  springs  upon  which  the  body  is  sus¬ 
pended  were  to  be  found  too  weak  to  sustain  the  weight,  and  that  the 
elliptics  should  entirely  close  and  strike  the  top  face  of  the  bottom  half  of 
the  side-spring.  Would  these  springs  be  accepted?  By  no  means! 
This  insufficient  strength  of  the  springs  has  been  a  frequent  cause  of 
complaint  in  cushions,  as  it  allows  the  burden  to  bear  upon-the  seat-board, 
which  should  be  especially  avoided. 

As  we  have  previously  mentioned,  there  has  been  frequent  lack  of  a 
definite  statement  of  objections,  and  such  objections  have  too  often  been 
misconstrued  before  reaching  the  workman.  For  example,  it  has  some¬ 
times  been  complained  that  springs  were  too  stiff,  when  it  was  afterward 
conclusively  shown  that  they  were  on  the  contrary,  entirely  too  weak, 
and  that  the  whole  cause  of  the  trouble  arose  from  over-stuffing.  An 
unnecessary  amount  of  stuffing,  particularly  of  inferior  kinds,  had  been 
crowded  into  the  top  and  around  the  sides,  greatly  impairing  the  power 
of  the  springs  ;  and  in  the  tufting,  in  order  to  reduce  the  increased  height 
caused  by  this  over-stuffing,  the  tufts  had  been  drawn  entirely  too  close, 
so  that  no  elastic  power  was  present. 

IRON-FRAME  CUSHIONS. 

I  believe  that  cushions  containing  a  single  iron  frame  are  particularly 
defective,  not  only  in  their  principle,  but  also  by  the  methods  of  make-up 
which  they  involve,  which  invariably  lead  to  indifferent  execution  and 
construction. 

It  must  be  evident  that,  to  preserve  the  greatest  elastic  power  of  the 
springs  they  should  sink  square,  and  not  lean  and  fall  over  when  weight 
is  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  This  is  prevented  by  lashing  and  tying 
the  springs,  but  is  very  difficult  to  perform  with  the  aid  only  of  the  single 
iron  frame. 

Another  hindrance  presents  itself  in  the  iron  frame  cushions,  that  they 
present  exceptional  difficulties  in  their  final  stuffing.  The  frame  being 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  cushion,  requires  stuffing  around  the  sides, 
also  on  the  incline  from  the  frame  to  the  springs,  and  also  a  little  over 
the  entire  bottom  surface.  It  is  difficult  even  for  the  most  experienced 
workman  to  apply  this  stuffing,  which  naturally  tends  to  indifferent 
execution  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Economy  being  sought  after,  hog- 
hair,  or  some  other  inelastic  stuffing,  is  too  often  crammed  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  around  the  sides,  contributing  to  further  impair  the  free  action  and 
play  of  the  springs. 

The  cushions  which  we  have  last  described  have,  as  a  rule,  presented 
the  least  attractions  of  any  part  of  the  upholstery  in  a  closed  carriage, 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  they  can  be  improved  upon,  both  in 
their  principle  and  the  methods  of  execution,  producing  a  more  comfort¬ 
able  seat  and  also  presenting  a  more  creditable  appearance. 

{To  be  continued .) 
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FIRST-PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  TRIMMING  PHYSICIANS’ 

PHAETONS. 

(Name  of  Writer  Unknown  :  Nom-de-plume,  “  Brown  Paper.”) 

Believing,  with  Oscar  Wilde,  that  the  first  principle  of  beauty  is 
utility,  I  have  tried,  in  Fig.  I,  not  so  much  to  show  a  beautiful  design, 
considered  apart  from  its  use,  as  to  give  an  idea  of  trimming  that  could 
please  by  its  comfort  and  wearing  qualities,  and  satisfy  the  eye  by  neat¬ 
ness  and  harmony,  rather  than  display. 


A  Physicians’  Phaeton  is  used  more  than  any  other  carriage,  and  under 
conditions  where  it  is  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  weath,er,  the  occupant  at 
times  almost  living  in  it ;  and  it  is  therefore  requisite,  first,  that  the 
trimming  should  be  of  a  nature  that  should  stand  exposure  to  sun  and 
water  ;  second,  that  it  should  afford  the  utmost  degree  of  comfort  ;  third, 
it  should  allow  of  ease  in  cleaning  and  drying ;  and  the  fourth  condition 
is  durability,  which  any  reliable  manufacturer  guarantees. 

Leather  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  only  lining  adapted  for  exposure  ; 
and  goatskins,  when  we  consider  price,  wearing  qualities,  looks,  etc., 
seem  as  good  as  anything  for  this  kind  of  carriage. 


The  workman  should  next  determine  what  he  needs  for  blocking  up, 
and  then  get  it.  The  goose-neck  should  be  strong,  firm  in  position,  and 
out  of  the  way.  Fig.  2  represents  a  goose-neck  in  place,  fastened  to  the 
arm-rail  and  also  to  a  triangular  block  on  front  of  arm.  It  is  split  on  top 
as  illustrated  (in  a  special  cut),  taking  the  slat-irons  in  the  slot  and  fastening 
them  with  a  bolt ;  and  it  should  come  just  level  with  the  top  of  the  block, 
in  order  that  the  bow  and  block  may  make  a  close  fit.  The  height  of  the 
block  should  be  regulated  by  the  height  of  the  back,  putting  it  at  such  a 
height  that  it  will  make  a  graceful  sweep  from  the  top  of  the  block  to 
the  corner  of  the  back. 

Just  here  let  me  say  that,  for  any  one  riding  as  much  as  the  average 
physician,  the  back  should  always  be  at  least  24  in.  high.  This  may  look 
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rather  heavy  at  first,  but,  after  a  half  day’s  ride  in  one  of  that  height,  the 
comfort  of  it  will  tell  its  own  story  and  be  its  own  excuse. 

Back  props  should  be  set  firmly,  with  the  outside  ends  slightly  ahead 
and  raised,  thereby  giving  a  look  of  more  strength,  even  if  really  no 


stronger.  The  back  props  should  be  covered  with  a  block,  and  the  prop- 
block  is  let  in  so  as  to  rest  the  back  bow  on  when  the  top  is  down,  and 
also  so  that  the  prop-block  may  have  something  firm  to  rest  against,  as 
per  illustration,  Fig.  3. 


The  side  blocking  should  form  a  pleasing  sweep,  but  3  or  4  inches  from 
the  back  end  should  run  straight,  in  order  to  give. the  side  trimming  the 
appearance  of  the  same  height  in  the  corner  as  at  the  back.  Any  trimmer 
trying  this  will  appreciate  it,  for  most  of  them  fail  just  here,  and  do  not 
know  how  to  account  for  it  ;  see  Fig.  4. 


48  in. 


Fig.  5  represents  the  head  in  position.  What  constitutes  the  perfect 
head  it  is  impossible  to  say,  as  ideas  change  from  year  to  year  even  in 
the  same  shop,  and  always  vary  in  different  shops.  The  head  must  be 
governed  in  all  its  points  by  the  prevailing  fashion  in  the  particular  place 
where  the  carriage  is  built.  For  this  reason  I  have  avoided  extremes, 
and  give  one  that  will  look  well  at  any  time  and  anywhere.  Its  height  is 
45  in.;  length,  48  in.;  pitch,  2 in.  from  back  to  front;  and  rake  back, 
2,%  in.  The  seam  mark  is  to  come  38  in.,  or  19  in.  on  each  side  of  the 
center,  for  a  44-inch  bow, — that  is,  the  top  piece  to  be  just  6  in.  less  than 
the  width  of  the  bows,  which  is  always  a  safe  rule. — {To  be  continued.) 
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TRADE  GOSSIP  OF  THE  PAST  MONTH. 


Our  statements  in  the  last  number  of  The  Hub,  to  the  effect  that 
an  encouraging  revival  in  the  carriage  trade  was  noticeable,  have 
been  challenged  by  some  of  our  readers,  and  we  have  since  tried  to 
support  them  by  gathering  documentary  evidence  from  leading 
carriage-supply  houses  throughout  the  country.  We  can’t  say  that 
we  have  been  entirely  successful  in  this  attempt,  but  the  results  of 
our  investigations,  as  presented  in  detail  on  pages  193  to  196,  are 
at  least  sufficient  to  allay  any  feeling  of  apprehension. 

* 

*  * 

The  event  of  last  month,  overshadowing  all  others,  was  the 
panic  that  occurred  in  Wall-street  on  Wednesday,  May  14th, 
the  incidents  of  which  are  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers,  and  we 
refrain  from  repeating  them.  Its  causes  and  effects  were  mainly 
local  and  confined  to  railway  securities.  The  accompanying  strin¬ 
gency  in  money,  which  led  to  extraordinary  interest  charges  of  four 
per  cent,  per  day  on  good  securities,  and  three  per  cent,  per  day 
even  with  Government  bonds  as  collateral,  was  temporary ;  and 
this  resulted  afterward  in  inviting  from  Canada,  England  and  the 
Western  States  large  quantities  of  funds  seeking  investment  at 
favorable  terms,  which  speedily  removed  the  difficulty.  We  per¬ 
ceive  no  immediate  effect  of  the  panic  upon  the  carriage  trade ; 
and,  if  there  be  any  subsequent  effect,  we  anticipate  that  it  will 
prove  beneficial  rather  than  otherwise. 

* 

*  * 

May  ist  marked  the  close  of  the  fourth  annual  season  of  the 
Trade  School  for  Carriage  Draftsmen  and  Mechanics,  carried  on 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Carriage  Builders’  National  Association 
and  also  the  first  trial  season  of  the  Chautauqua  or  Corresponding 
Class,  inaugurated  at  the  last  convention  of  the  same  Association, 
for  the  purpose  of  widening  the  scope  of  the  Trade  School,  and 
extending  its  advantages  to  employes  of  carriage-builders  through¬ 
out  the  United  States,  whether  young  or  old,  poor  or  well-to-do, 
and  whether  employed  by  members  of  the  Association  or  not. 
The  report  of  Prof.  Gribbon,  which  appears  elsewhere  in  this 
number,  shows  no  growth  in  the  number  of  pupils  as  compared 
with  last  year,  and  the  average  of  attendance  is  not  as  high  as  was 
hoped  for;  but  the  majority  of  the  pupils,  many  of  whom  had 
attended  the  School  during  previous  seasons,  were  much  more 
proficient,  as  the  committee  expect  to’ illustrate  at  the  St.  Louis 
convention  by  the  exhibition  of  specimen  drawings ;  and  the  gene¬ 
ral  results  of  the  school  term  were  satisfactory. 

* 

*  * 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  no  pupil  of  the  Technical  School 
felt  a  sufficient  degree  of  confidence  in  his  mastery  of  the 
published  requirements,  to  lead  him  to  present  himself  before 
the  committee  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  April  28th,  which  had 
been  set  apart  for  the  examination  of  competitors  for  the  Grand 
Paris  Prize,  which  fell  due  this  year.  This  was  rather  a  surprise 
to  the  committee.  A  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  French  language 
seems  to  have  proved  the  stumbling-block  to  those  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  competitors.  It  may  appear  somewhat  hard 
that  this  alone  should  debar  a  competitor  possessing  all  other 
requirements;  but  the  experience  of  our  Editor,  who  was  for¬ 
merly  a  pupil  in  Mr.  Albert  Dupont’s  famous  school,  clearly 
demonstrated  that  no  person  could  be  expected  to  utilize  the 
advantages  of  instruction  under  that  able  teacher  of  carriage 
drafting  without  first  having  a  good  general  knowledge  of  conver¬ 
sational  French,  together  with  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
French  equivalents  for  English  technical  terms  applicable  both  to 
the  carriage  trade  and  to  geometry.  Competition  for  the  Grand 
Prize  has  been  deferred  until  the  close  of  the  next  season,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  many  pupils  will  be  led  to  study  French  in  the  mean¬ 
time.  Those  who  do  not  succeed  in  winning  the  Paris  Prize,  will 


at  least  win  another  prize,  of  more  or  less  value  according  to  how 
they  utilize  it — namely,  the  knowledge  of  a  useful  foreign  tongue. 

* 

*  * 

The  Corresponding  Class  connected  with  the  Technical  School, 
as  will  appear  in  the  report  of  the  instructor,  elsewhere  in  this 
number,  had  a  very  encouraging  first  season,  and  may  already  be 
looked  upon  as  an  assured  success.  The  list  of  members  includes 
representatives  from  twenty-one  States;  and  Massachusetts,  Ohio, 
New-York  and  Pennsylvania,  in  the  order  named,  supply  the 
largest  quotas  of  pupils.  The  first  pupil  joined  the  class  on  Nov. 
12,  1883,  and  the  last  on  May  10,  1884.  The  total  number  of  lesson 
and  examination  papers  mailed  by  the  instructor  to  pupils,  from 
Nov.  1,  1883,  to  May  1,  1884,  was  2,838;  and  the  total  number  of 
inquiries  from  pupils  which  he  received  and  answered  during  the 
same  period,  was  367.  We  confidently  believe  that  the  good  seed 
thus  sown  will  bear  good  fruit  hereafter. 

*  *  * 

The  result  of  The  Hub's  Prize  Offers  for  working  drawings  and 
essays  respecting  Physicians’  Phaetons  and  Buggies,  a  full  report 
of  which  is  presented  on  pages  173  and  174  of  this  number,  seems 
to  have  proved  very  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  We  certainly 
are  gratified,  and  so,  no  doubt,  are  the  winners  of  our  prizes  ;  while 
all  competitors,  whether  successful  or  otherwise,  may  feel  assured 
that  the  Jury  of  Award  performed  their  task  with  a  degree  of 
patience  and  painstaking  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil.  All  the 
prize  working  drawings  and  essays  will  be  published  in  the  current 
volume  of  The  Hub,  and  will  lend  to  it  additional  interest  in  many 
particulars.  One  such  drawing  and  three  such  essays  are  presented 
in  this  number,  and  well  deserve  attention. 

*  *  * 

The  traveling  swindler,  it  seems,  we  have  always  with  us.  Since 
the  publication  of  the  May  Hub,  our  attention  has  been  called  to 
two  new  cases.  One  of  these  is  thus  reported  upon  by  Messrs. 
Felton,  Rau  &  Sibley,  the  well-known  paint  and  varnish  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Philadelphia,  who  wrote  to  us  as  follows  under  date  of 
April  29th.  They  say:  “Some  time  since,  Charles  W.  Sanford 
applied  to  to  us  for  a  situation  as  traveling  salesman.  He  had 
first-class  written  reccommendations,  and  we  finally  engaged  him. 
He  started  out  on  March  26th,  taking  a  sufficient  amount  of  cash 
with  him  to  cover  his  expenses  for  a  month  or  so,  and  also  a  line 
of  samples  in  fine  brushes;  but  we  have  never  received  a  line  or 
word  from  him  since  that  time.  Moreover,  after  about  two  weeks 
he  began  making  drafts  on  us,  getting  parties  to  advance  him 
small  sums  of  money,  and  stating  to  them  that  he  was  short,  but 
that  he  had  authority  to  draw  on  us.  As  soon  as  we  discovered 
that  he  was  an  imposter,  we  had  him  advertised  as  such  in  several 
of  the  leading  newspapers  in  the  West,  and  also  through  the 
associated  press  news.  No  doubt  his  game  is  now  blocked,  as  no 
more  bogus  drafts  have  been  presented  for  some  time.  It  seems 
very  strange  that  people  should  be  so  easily  gulled  into  advancing 
money  to  traveling  men,  without  having  personal  knowledge  that 
they  are  all  right.”  We  echo  the  sentiment  last  expressed.  In 
fact,  we  are  rapidly  losing  all  sympathy  for  members  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  carriage  trade,  who,  in  view  of  recent  developments  in  the 
Lazier  case,  which  have  been  published  broadcast,  can  longer  fail 
to  exercise  ordinary  business  precautions  in  their  dealings  with 
strangers. 

*• 

*  * 

The  second  case  of  an  alleged  swindler  is  reported  from  New- 
Haven.  It  seems  that,  during  the  last  week  in  April,  a  rather  stout 
old  gentleman  registered  at  the  New-Haven  House,  in  that  city, 
signing  the  name  “  J.  B.  Brewster.”  Now  it  so  happens  that  Mr. 
W.  H.  Atwood,  of  the  Henry  Hooker  Co.,  lives  at  this  hotel,  and 
is  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  J.  B.  Brewster,  the  well-known 
carriage-builder  of  New-York.  His  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
entry  in  the  register,  which  he  says  was  a  close  imitation  of  Mr. 
Brewster’s  autograph,  and  he  asked  the  clerk  if  Mr.  Brewster  was 
in.  “Yes,”  answered  the  clerk;  and,  he  added,  pointing  to  the 
stout  old  gentleman  :  “  There  he  stands  by  the  door  !  ”  The  per¬ 
son  thus  indicated  was  a  stranger  to  Mr.  Atwood,  and  subsequent 
developments  led  Mr.  Atwood  to  infer  that  he  was  a  fraud,  though 
what  his  intentions  may  originally  have  been  did  not  come  to  light, 
as  he  made  a  hasty  retreat  from  town.  The  affair  created  quite 
a  sensation  in  the  quiet  City  of  Elms,  and  has  since  been  the  subject 
of  much  gossip. 
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RELATIONS  BETWEEN  AMERICAN  CARRIAGE 
BUILDERS  AND  THEIR  WORKMEN. 

By  John  W.  Britton,  of  New-York. 

(Continued  from  page  1 1 i  in  last  number.') 

CAUSES  OF  STRIKES,  AND  HOW  TO  AVOID  THEM. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  strikes. 

My  observation  proves  that  strikes  originate  generally  in  large  shops, 
and  among  large  bodies  of  workmen.  Why  is  this  ?  I  have  looked  into 
the  subject,  and  my  answer  is  this.  The  man  who  employs  not  more 
than  twenty-five  or  fifty  men  becomes  personally  acquainted  with  them  ; 
and,  if  a  man  in  his  employ  has  a  grievance,  he  comes  to  the  employer 
directly  and  states  his  grievance.  In  large  shops,  on  the  other  hand,  one 
man  doesn’t  count  ;  and  so  the  men  organize  a  committee,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  come  to  the  office. 

I  went  through  the  eight-hour  strike  in  1872.  I  was  treasurer  then  of 
the  first  employers’  association  I  ever  joined — and  the  last  and  only  one. 
I  had  an  opportunity  then  of  getting  a  pretty  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
working  men,  as  well  as  of  the  bosses  ;  and  when  Anna  Dickinson 
came  to  me  and  said,  “  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  this  strike,  and  you 
can  talk  to  me  freely,  because  I  am  on  the  side  of  the  employers,”  I  re¬ 
plied  :  “  Well,  I  am  on  the  side  of  the  men.”  I  saw  the  utmost  selfish¬ 
ness  displayed  by  the  employers  in  that  strike  ;  and  I  saw  workingmen 
in  it  that  made  the  greatest  of  sacrifices  for  their  fellows.  Whether  they 
were  right  or  wrong,  I  could  not  but  admire  their  spirit  of  sacrifice.  We 
employers  burnt  gas  for  six  weeks,  and  issued  documents  by  the  barrel, 
and  brought  leading  manufacturers  from  distant  places  to  meet  with  us 
and  take  counsel.  We  had  employers  come  to  us,  who  used  our  gas,  our 
paper  and  our  printed  matter,  and  when  we  assessed  them  $20  apiece,  I 
as  treasurer,  had  to  give  a  man  $3.50  a  day  to  collect  the  money.  Each 
member  of  the  association  was  assessed  $20  to  pay  expenses  ;  and  some 
of  them  represented  millions  of  money  ;  but  I  came  short  on  the  col¬ 
lections  about  $200,  which  I  had  to  pay  out  of  my  own  pocket. 

I  don’t  believe  that  employers,  taken  as  a  class,  are  any  better  than 
their  workmen.  I  have  learned  to  respect  working  people,  because  I 
have  seen  so  much  in  them  which  those  who  only  look  at  their  soiled 
clothes  do  not  see  at  all.  I  come  in  personal  contact  with  them.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  to  my  men,  as  I  did  say  to  them  last  October,  “We 
have  never  had  but  one  strike  in  this  shop,  and  we  will  never  have 
another.  I  would  rather  suffer  any  loss  than  have  a  strike.  You  may 
make  demands  on  me  that  are  unjust.  If  I  cannot  convince  you  that  you 
are  working  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  are  killing  the  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  eggs,  I  will  yield,  rather  than  have  a  strike.  I  won’t  embitter 
the  shop  against  the  office  for  the  sake  of  a  few  thousand  dollars.” 

I  have  a  rule  in  my  shop  to  the  effect  that  if  a  man  has  a  grievance,  he 
may  come  in  and  tell  me  of  it  ;  and  I  receive  him  with  the  respect  due 
to  a  man.  The  moment  you  take  away  a  man’s  self-respect,  he  is  hard 
to  deal  with.  You  will  succeed  very  much  better  if  you  treat  him  as  a 
man.  In  this  country  all  men  are  equal  before  the  law,  and  if  an  em¬ 
ploy*;  comes  to  you  with  a  grievance,  he  is  entitled  to  a  hearing. 

Modern  arbitration  will  always  fail  whenever  put  to  a  serious  test. 
The  only  arbitration  that  I  find  of  any  value  is  that  which  is  carried  on 
between  an  entire  force  and  the  employer,  face  to  face.  If  the  latter 
%  hasn’t  a  good  r«ftl>n  for  his  side  of  the  case,  then  he  had  better  grant  all 
that  is  asked  for,  in  the  most  graceful  way  at  his  command. 

I  have  practiced  what  I  preach.  I  can  give  you  an  instance  of  how  I 
think  matters  should  be  managed  between  employer  and  employe.  Two 
years  ago  we  were  working  piece-work  in  one  department,  but  we  were 
debating  about  the  future,  and  so  failed  to  give  out  the  work,  and  some 
of  the  men  were  waiting  several  weeks  for  it.  We  heard  that  the  shop 
was  agitated  ;  they  feared  that  this  delay  was  considered  a  plan  to  bring 
about  a  reduction  of  wages.  I  considered  this  feeling  a  misfortune. 
Some  employers  under  similar  circumstances  would  perhaps  say,  “  That 
is  a  good  thing;  they  ought  to  be  frightened  once  in  awhile.”  But  I 
went  right  up  to  my  men,  and  said,  “  I  have  heard  the  rumor  that  is 
about,  and  I  feel  very  much  grieved  by  it.  I  supposed  that  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  office  and  the  shop  were  such  that  you  would  know  we 
would  not  descend  to  a  trick  in  order  to  lower  wages.  When  we  want 
to  lower  wages,  we  will  come  to  you  and  tell  you  the  reason  why  we  ask 
for  the  reduction.  Don’t  ever  believe  that  we  are  trying  to  deceive  our 
men.”  This  appeal  proved  sufficient. 

An  employer  must  always  carry  out  his  promises  to  his  men.  Even 
if  he  is  foolish  enough  to  make  a  threat,  he  must  carry  that  out.  What¬ 
ever  the  situation  may  be,  he  must  give  his  men  confidence  in  his  honor 
and  integrity,  or  otherwise  he  will  come  to  grief.  When  there  is  one 
man  on  one  side  of  the  fence  and  five  hundred  on  the  other,  and  the  one 
man  has  all  the  capital  and  the  others  little  or  none,  there  is  always  dan¬ 
ger  of  a  misunderstanding ;  and  therefore  truth  and  justice  should 
always  govern  the  conduct  of  the  employer  in  his  dealings  with  his  em¬ 
ployes. 
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I  am  not  afraid  to  say  publicly  here  that  I  am  not  afraid  of  my  men, 
nor  afraid  of  ever  having  a  strike  in  my  shop.  I  believe  in  the  justice 
of  the  working  men,  if  they  are  only  shown  that  their  employer  is  not 
going  to  take  any  advantage  of  them.  There  are  some  employers  who 
will  go  to  their  men  and  tell  them  they  will  have  to  take  less  wages,  or 
go.  In  such  a  case  the  workman  says  to  himself,  “  Well,  I  can’t  afford 
to  be  idle  ;  I  will  have  to  stand  the  reduction.”  We  don’t  do  that. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  wages  of  my  men  since  the  spring  of 
1880-1881.  Then  trade  was  prosperous,  and  we  raised  wages  ten  to 
twelve  per  cent.,  without  their  asking  for  it.  This  is  the  right  way  to 
raise  wages.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  when  trade  was  afterwards  dull, 
and  there  was  a  general  disposition  throughout  the  country  in  our  branch 
of  business  to  stop  production,  our  men  were  mentally  prepared  to 
receive  news  from  the  office  as  to  a  reduction  of  wages.  But  we  made 
no  reduction,  for  I  argued  in  this  way  :  “  These  men  didn’t  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  us  when  we  were  doing  well,  and  when  they  must  have  seen  that 
we  were  making  money  ;  they  did  not  take  advantage  of  it,  nor  take 
snap  judgment  on  us.  They  treated  us  well  then,  and  now  it  is  only  fair 
that  we  should  treat  them  well.”  It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  there  was 
a  little  sentiment  in  this  ;  but  sentiment,  I  think,  has  its  place,  and  not 
an  unimportant  one,  in  any  scheme  for  the  harmonizing  of  capital  and 
labor. 

As  to  trades  unions,  I  tell  my  men  I  don’t  object  to  their  joining  them. 
I  do  not  believe  in  trades  unions.  I  do  not  believe  in  giving  up  to  any 
irresponsible  man  my  right  of  private  judgment.  That  is  the  reason 
why  I  belong  to  no  association  which  undertakes  to  deal  with  the  labor 
question.  I  would  not  join  such  an  employers’  association  under  any 
conditions.  If  any  employer  is  fool  enough  to  quarrel  with  his  men,  I 
am  not  going  to  help  him.  Let  every  tub  stand  on  its  own  bottom  ! 
But  as  to  any  employer’s  or  any  workman’s  right  in  this  respect,  I  say  to 
a  man  that  he  can  join  any  trade  union,  or  association,  or  church,  or 
school  that  he  pleases.  That  is  his  business,  and  his  right ;  though  as  to 
the  good  policy  of  his  submitting  his  interests  to  a  trades  union,  that  may 
be  another  matter. 

EXAMPLE  OF  AN  ENGLISH  STRIKE. 

Some  time  ago,  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  in  England,  the  manufacturing 
business  was  prosperous,  and  the  working  men  were  satisfied  with  their 
condition.  They  had  no  organization,  however.  The  employers  had  an 
organization,  headed  by  Sir  William  Armstrong,  the  well-known  manu¬ 
facturer  of  guns.  Ten  miles  distant  from  Newcastle,  there  was  a  com¬ 
petitive  point, — the  chief  industry  of  both  places  being  ironwork. 
Finally,  the  workmen  at  the  second  and  competing  point  organized,  and 
asked  that  nine  hours  be  made  a  day’s  labor.  Their  request  was  granted. 
When  this  news  reached  Newcastle,  the  men  there  said,  “  We  had  better 
organize  and  ask  our  employers  to  do  the  same.”  So  they  appointed  a 
committee,  and  wrote  an  address  to  the  Employers’  Association,  directed 
to  “  Sir  William  Armstrong,  Chairman.”  It  was  couched  in  respectful 
language,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  a  neighboring  city  the  em¬ 
ployers  had  granted  to  the  men  the  nine-hour  regulation,  presenting  an 
argument  on  the  subject,  and  asking  that  the  Employers’  Association 
would  meet  a  committee  of  the  men.  They  waited  two  or  three  days, 
and  then  got  a  letter  from  the  attorneys  of  the  Association,  who  wrote 
that,  by  the  order  of  Sir  William  Armstrong,  Chairman  of  the  Employers’ 
Association,  they  begged  to  say  that  the  Association  did  not  and  would 
not  recognize  any  organization  of  employes. 

The  men  were  astonished,  and  sent  another  note,  beseeching  the 
Association  to  at  least  grant  them  a  hearing;  but  no  answer  came  to 
this  appeal.  Then  they  struck  ;  and  I  should  have  hated  every  one  of 
them  if  they  hadn’t  struck  ! 

They  were  out  on  that  strike  for  25  weeks,  until  all  the  other  interests 
of  the  town  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  went  to  the  Employers’  Associ¬ 
ation,  and  said  to  them  :  “  You  must  do  something  to  stop  this  strike  ; 
we  are  all  going  to  ruin  !  ”  After  a  good  deal  of  delay  and  perturbation, 
the  employers  yielded,  and  met  a  committee  of  the  men. 

Now,  can  you  imagine  any  possible  event  that  could  have  a  worse  in¬ 
fluence  than  that  upon  working  men  ?  There  were  a  large  number  of 
intelligent  employers,  who  were  so  stupid  as  to  deny  the  right  of  their 
men  to  organize  and  do  just  what  they  themselves  had  been  doing  undis¬ 
turbed  for  years.  That  is  the  sort  of  action  that  will  generally  be  found 
at  the  root  of  strikes. 

EXAMPLE  OF  A  NEW-YORK  STRIKE. 

In  the  strike  that  took  place  in  New-York  in  1872,  an  employer  in  the 
brown-stone  business  stood  up  in  a  meeting  of  the  employers  and  told 
what  indignities  he  had  suffered  from  his  men, — and  they  certainly  were 
great  indignities.  He  and  his  partner  were  both  practical  stone-cutters. 
They  had  a  contract  under  way  which  required  to  be  completed  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  day,  and  they  could  not  get  skilled  labor  enough,  in  their  estimation, 
to  complete  the  contract  on  time.  Consequently,  one  of  the  employers 
took  his  coat  off,  and  went  to  work  with  his  own  hands.  The  result  was 
that  all  the  men  in  the  yard  stopped  work  at  once.  They  said  it  was 
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taking  the  bread  out  of  the  poor  men’s  mouths.  It  is  of  course  hard  for 
an  employer  to  stand  such  folly  as  that. 

Another  man,  at  the  same  meeting,  stood  up  and  said  that  it  was  a  ter¬ 
rible  state  of  affairs,  but  that  it  was  the  employer’s  own  fault  to  allow 
that  sort  of  tyranny  to  grow  up  in  his  place.  His  argument  was  to  this 
effect.  He  remarked,  “  If  a  man  comes  to  my  office,  and  says  ‘  I  want 
twenty-five  cents  more  a  day,’  I  tell  him  ‘  The  first  thing  you  do  is  to  take 
off  your  hat,’  and  he  takes  it  off.  The  next  thing  I  tell  him  is,  ‘  Now, 
you  leave!  I  don’t  propose  to  have  any  man  talk  to  me  like  that.’” 
That,  to  my  notion,  is  the  kind  of  employer  who  causes  strikes. 

I  can  show  you  some  of  the  best  employers  in  New-York  City  who 
have  had  strikes  in  their  establishments,  but  it  is  very  often  owing  to  the 
influence  of  other  employers  who  have  oppressed  their  men  and  forced 
them  to  combine  and  resist.  The  just  employers  have  often  had  to  pay 
the  penalty  of  the  bad  influence  of  other  employers. 

IMPRACTICABILITY  OF  NEGOTIATIONS  THROUGH  COMMITTEES. 

One  of  the  practical  difficulties  which  I  have  met  with  in  my  intercourse 
with  workmen  is,  that  the  business  between  the  workshop  and  the  office 
is  generally  carried  on  through  a  committee.  That  is  most  unfortunate. 
Suppose  the  shop  to  have  an  alleged  grievance.  Then  the  men  hold  a 
meeting  ;  it  is  all  rehearsed  and  debated  ;  and  a  committee  is  appointed 
to  wait  on  the  bosses  and  protest  against  it,  and  ask  for  a  change  of  pro¬ 
gram.  The  committee  is  naturally  selected  from  among  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  with  the  men  and  most  ardently  favor  their  cause.  They  go  down 
to  the  office,  and  the  subject  is  debated  there,  pro  and  con.  Now,  I  do 
not  care  how  correct  and  just  the  position  of  that  employer  may  be, 
when  the  committee  returns  and  reports  to  the  full  meeting  what  has 
been  said  and  done  in  the  interview  with  the  employer,  the  committee  is 
pretty  likely  to  garble  the  account.  They  are  more  or  less  compelled  to. 
If  they  take  up  the  side  of  the  employer,  there  is  a  suspicion  that  they 
have  been  bought,  and  the  question  perhaps  is  asked,  “How  much  did 
you  get  ?  ”  They  have  got  to  distort  the  argument  of  the  boss,  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be.  They  do  not,  as  a  rule,  and  they  dare  not,  tell  the 
whole  truth.  There  are  few  men  bold  enough  to  stand  up  in  a  shop  of 
five  hundred  fellow  workers,  and  be  under  the  suspicion  of  selling  out 
their  interest  to  the  boss.  It  is  a  position  I  have  never  yet  seen  any 
man  bold  enough  to  stand  up  to.  They  are  consequently  very  careful 
that  such  a  suspicion  shall  not  be  aroused.  They  would  rather  lie  than 
be  supposed  to  be  false  to  the  interests  of  their  fellow  men. 

When  we  had  our  strike  of  1872,  and  I  had  duly  considered  its  con¬ 
ditions  and  results,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  never,  under  any 
circumstances,  make  any  reply  to  my  men,  through  a  committee,  on  any 
important  subject ;  but  that  I  would  present  it  in  person  to  the  men 
themselves.  If  it  should  be  a  question  of  general  advance  of  wages,  or 
of  shorter  hours,  or  any  question  of  similar  supreme  importance  to  both 
the  men  and  ourselves,  I  would  weigh  every  word  of  argument  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  committee,  and  I  would  try  to  give  it  fair  and  impartial 
consideration  ;  and  then  I  would  report  direct  to  the  men  themselves, 
so  that  my  position  should  be  thoroughly  understood  by  them,  and  not 
be  liable  to  be  distorted  or  colored  in  any  way  by  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  I  think  this  course  most  just  to  the  committee,  to  the  workmen, 
and  to  the  employer. — (To  be  continued .) 


AMERICAN  PATENTS  PERTAINING  TO  CARRIAGES 
GRANTED  DURING  APRIL,  1884. 

Compiled  by  Huntington  &  Huntington. 

The  following  patents,  of  interest  to  the  carriage  trade,  were  issued  by 
the  United  States  Patent  Office  between  April  1st  and  29th  of  the 
current  year  : 

April  1st,  1884. 

Buggy  Top . J.  C.  Oliver . Louisville,  Ky. 

Carriage  Top  Prop-block . J.  Stanley,1 . Newark,  N.  J. 

Horse  Detacher . D.  D.  Dautzler . Chester,  S.  C. 

Carriage  Shaft-tip . W.  S.  Atwood,2 . Waterbury,  Conn. 

Thill  Coupling . C.  W.  Ament . Anthony,  Kan. 

Tire  Tightener . W.  Campbell . Detroit,  Mich. 

Vehicle  Spring . C.  A.  Behlen . Cincinnati,  O. 

Vehicle  Spring  Seat . L.  Warren . McGrawville,  N.  Y. 

Vehicle  Top . E.  Warren . Ligonier,  Ind. 

Wagon  Brake . J.  Hockingand  C.  R.  Jones,  Denton,  Neb. 

Wagon  Brake  Lever . T.  J.  Davies,3 . Newark,  Ohio. 

Lumber  Wagon . Owen  Kinsley . Clinton,  Iowa. 

Vehicle  Wheel  Washer . B.  Masterson,4 . Milford,  Mass. 

Whiffletree  . H.  Clark . East  Canton,  Penn. 

Whiffletree  Hook . j.  B.  Williams . Glastonbury,  Conn. 


April  8th,  1884. 

Self-oiling  Axle  for  Vehicle . L.  H.  Fisher . 

Axle-skein . L.  H.  Merriman,6 

Axle-truss . A.  J.  Beach . 

Vehicle  Axle . S.  T.  Cavett . 

Jump-seat  Carriage . D.  E.  Gale . 


.Walpole,  Mass. 
..Auburn,  N.  Y. 
. .  Linden,  Mich. 
.  Evansville,  Ind. 
Salisbury,  Mass. 


Two-wheeled  Vehicle. 


Carriage  Perch  Iron . U.  H.  Hooper,6. ..  .New-Haven,  Conn. 

Vehicle  Wheel  Hub . B.  F.  Jacobs . San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Tire  Tightener . H.  C.  Bates,7 . Miles,  Iowa. 

Tongue  Support . Daniel  Read . New  Salem,  Kan. 

Vehicle  Running-gear . W.  W.  Grier . Hulton,  Pa. 

Vehicle  Spring . R.  Mulholland . Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

“  “  . C.  W.  Saladee . Torrington,  Conn. 

j  L.  S.  Clark,  O.  G.  Franks  and 

. (  G.  F.  Baughman,8  Doylestown,  O. 

Vehicle  Wheel . J.  E.  Bell,9 . Nashville,  Tenn. 

Breeching  for  Vehicles . D.  Hutchinson . Poland,  Me. 

Hay  Wagon  Brake . J.  A.  Putt,10 . Marlborough,  Ohio. 

Dumping  Wagon . W.  C.  Bryan . Nashville,  Tenn. 

Spring  Wagon . T.  P.  Yates . Factoryville,  N.  Y. 

April  15th,  1884. 

Self-oiling  Axle . E.  E.  Baker . Olneyville,  R.  I. 

Carriage  Body . G.  A.  Ellis,11 . Gardner,  Mass. 

Carriage  Top  Fastener . J-  J-  Travis . Carson  City,  Mich. 

Vehicle  Fifth-wheel . J.  W.  Leete . South  Meriden,  Conn. 

(  G.  W.  Rossman  and 

Thill-coupling . j  J.  E.  Strever,  Ancram,  N.  Y. 

“  . F.  M.  Stevens . Waterbury,  Conn. 

. H.  M.  Wheeler . Grand  Forks,  Dak. 

Tire  Tightener . S.  McCay . Topeka,  Kan. 

Vehicle  Spring . J.  Howell,12 . Jackson,  Mich. 

“  “  . G.  W.  Morris . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Two-wheeled  Vehicle . W.  T.  Goodman . Fulton,  Cal. 

n  .  w  j  T.  W.  Boyce  and 

umping  agon . |  Christian  Frische,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

“  . . L.  C.  Dees . Lake  Charles,  La. 

Wagon-jack . J.  F.  Lindsey . Marion,  O. 

April  22d,  1884. 

Axle  Yoke . H.  K.  Porter . Boston,  Mass. 

Carriage  Top . H.  McCurry,18 . Fulton,  Ill. 

Material  for  Covering  Carriages. E.  W.  Harral, . Fairfield,  Conn. 

Cleat  for  End-gates . J.  H.  Warren. ...  Burlington  June.,  Mo. 

H°rDeviceChing  ^  Deta'hingC.  C.  Ferrill . Shubuta,  Miss. 

Horse  Detacher . J.  A.  Wasson . Wingo,  Ky. 

Sleigh  Knee  Brace . O.  A.  Thayer . Paris,  Me. 

Thill  Coupling . .  .  .  .J.  C.  Dietrich . Galt,  Ontario,  Can. 

“  “  . S.  Hubbell,  Jr., . Mount  Vernon,  O. 

“  “  . P.  D.  Peck . Colesburg,  la. 

,,  ,,  (  L.  D.  Rundell  and  P.  VanValkenburg, 

. I  South  Westerlo,  N.  Y. 

Tongue  Rest . John  Fisher . Riley,  Ind. 

Vehicle  Brake . F.  Biery . Mantorville,  Minn. 

Vehicle  Running-gear . R.  C.  Parvin . Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 

Skeleton  Speed  Vehicle . T.  H.  Brown . Chicago,  Ill. 

Two-wheeled  Vehicle . L.  Donley,14 . Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

“  “  . J.  D.  Robertson . Salisbury,  Mass. 

“  . W.  Vandercook . Mason,  Mich. 

Wagon  Body . C.  F.  Folsome,15 . Aloka,  Ind.  Ter. 

Wagon  Brake . L.  G.  Peel . Hazlehurst,  Miss. 

April  29th,  1884. 

Axle  Skein . W.  P.  Brown . Zanesville,  O. 

Truss  Brace  for  Vehicle  Axles.. A.  Jenkins . Wabash,  Ind. 

o,  ....  td  i  G.  Engelhart  and 

Shifting  Buggy  Top . }  C.  Weidner,  Attica,  O. 

Carriage  Cover . H.  H.  Frick . ...Fricks,  Pa. 

Cart  . J.  &  S.  Mills . Wilmington,  Del. 

Wagon  Fifth-wheel . J.  F.  Dongine . Chicago,  Ill. 

Rein-controller . Albin  Warth . Stapleton,  N.  Y. 

Rein-fastener . N.  N.  Hazleton . Lamoine,  Iowa. 

Tire-upsetter . James  Nyer . Deckertown,  N.  J. 

Wagon  Tongue  Support . J.  Bower . Lafayette,  Ind. 

Vehicle . J.  Price . San  Leandro,  Cal. 

Vehicle  Running-gear . J.  M.  Bradley . Tyner  City,  Ind. 

Vehicle  Spring . S.  E.  Oviatt . Lansing,  Mich. 

Two-wheeled  Vehicle . C.  S.  Harper . Sharon,  Mass. 

“  “  . E.  E.  P.  Truesdell . Belvidere,  Ill. 

Wagon  Brake . J.  K.  Hedgcock . Bradford,  Tenn. 

Whiffletree . J.  Whitcomb . San  Jose,  Cal. 

Copies  of  any  of  the  foregoing  patents  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  the 

receipt  of  order,  with  50  cents  for  each  patent,  by  Huntington  &  Hunting- 
ton,  156  Broadway,  New-York  City. 


'Assignor  to  Lillian  Lemassena. 

2  “  “  Plume  &  Atwood  Mfg.  Co.,  same  place. 

3  “  of  one-half  to  Daniel  Thomas,  same  place. 

4  “  to  himself  and  J.  W.  Eldredge,  same  place. 

5  “  of  one-half  to  G.  F.  Prickett,  Springfield,  Ill. 

n  “  to  M.  Seward  &  Son,  same  place. 

7  “  of  one-half  to  Zachariah  De  Groat,  Preston,  Iowa. 

8  “  to  themselves  &  John  H.  Warren,  Lodi,  O. 

0  “  to  J.  W.  Cole  &  R.  L.  Armistead,  same  place. 

10  “  of  one-half  to  I.  S.  France,  same  place. 

11  “  to  H.  Hey  wood,  G.  Heywood,  A.  M.  Greenwood,  and  A.  Morrill, 

same  place. 

12  “  of  one-half  to  H.  N.  Archer  and  A.  N.  Hovey,  same  place. 

13  “  of  one-half  to  John  Stuart,  same  place. 

14  “  of  one-half  to  H.  B.  Sortor,  same  place. 

13  “  of  one-half  to  J.  A.  Dillon,  same  place. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


Those  divisions  of  our  “Correspondence  Department"  usually 
devoted  to  “  Editorial  Answers  to  Correspondents,”  “  Problem  De¬ 
partment  ”  and  “  Critics’  Corner,”  are  omitted  this  month,  in  order 
to  make  room  for  the  following  detailed  review  of  the  timely  topic : 
“  How’s  Trade?  ” 


HOW'S  TRADE? 


RESPONSES  FROM  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-SEVEN  CARRIAGE- 

SUPPLY  HOUSES. 


Some  of  our  readers  are  inclined  to  look  upon  our  views  regard¬ 
ing  the  present  condition  and  future  prospects  of  the  American 
carriage  trade,  as  expressed  in  our  last  two  issues,  as  somewhat 
rose-colored ;  and  more  than  one  correspondent  has  delicately  in¬ 
timated  that  they  are  not  altogether  justified  by  the  facts  of  the 
case.  It  is  true  that  the  testimony  is  not  unanimous,  nor  do  we 
recall  any  previous  period  in  the  history  of  the  trade  when  it  ever 
was;  but  the  opinions  expressed  by  us  were  based  upon  numerous 
reports  received  from  reliable  sources.  The  question  is  one  of 
great  interest  and  some  practical  importance  to  the  trade  at  large, 
and  we  have  therefore  been  led  to  investigate  it  with  an  unwonted 
degree  of  thoroughness,  the  results  of  which  are  collected  in  the 
following  well-stuffed  letter-bag,  wherein  will  be  found  a  large 
number  of  detailed  reports,  received  by  us  during  the  fortnight 
closing  May  22d,  from  houses  making  a  specialty  of  carriage  goods 
and  materials  of  all  kinds.  These  reports,  taken  collectively,  fur¬ 
nish  a  comprehensive  and  impartial  review  of  the  present  situation 
in  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  as  viewed  from  the  widely 
scattered  standpoints  of  the  leading  supply  houses,  which  obviously 
possess  special  opportunities  for  feeling  the  pulse  of  the  carriage 
trade,  and  correctly  estimating  its  state  of  health.  It  is  of  course 
true  that  such  supply  houses  may  temporarily  enjoy  an  active  trade, 
while  those  supplied  may  fail  to  find  a  market  for  the  finished 
products,  and  thus  simultaneously  deplore  a  dull  trade ;  but  it  will 
be  noticed  that  many  of  the  correspondents  whom  we  quote  go 
much  further  than  to  merely  note  the  demand  made  upon  their 
individual  houses ;  they  express  views  as  to  business  in  general 
and  the  conditions  surrounding  it;  and  these  expressions,  in  most 
cases,  came  from  manufacturers  and  merchants  of  long  and  varied 
experience,  whose  horizon  is  wide,  and  whose  opinions  well  deserve 
an  attentive  hearing. 

For  the  convenience  of  such  readers  as  may  not  care  to  study 
and  dissect  this  mass  of  conflicting  testimony,  we  have  first  col¬ 
lected  the  reports  under  State  headings,  and  then  dealt  with  each 
report  as  an  individual  vote,  allowing  five  classes  of  such  votes, 
namely:  “  Fair,”  flanked  on  one  side  by  “  Bad  ”  and  “  Very  Bad,” 
and  on  the  other  by  “Good  ”  and  “Very  Good.” 

We  would  further  add  that  we  have  published  every  report 
received  by  us,  from  the  date  of  our  circular  of  inquiry,  May  8th, 
down  to  May  22d,  inclusive,  and  that  we  have  suppressed  names 
and  addresses  only  when  so  requested  by  our  correspondents,  whose 
reports,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  frequently  the  more  valuable  from 
this  circumstance,  as  the  writers  are  thereby  enabled  to  speak  their 
minds  more  fully  and  frankly. 

NEW-ENGLAND. 

MAINE. 

Fair.— “The  volume  of  our  business  differs  but  little  from  last  year,  and  at  present 
we  are  full  of  orders  and  have  a  good  prospective  trade,  but  at  unremunerative 
Prlj:^3-  ()ur  orders,  however,  come  from  different  channels,  many  of  them,  this  season; 
and  by  comparing  them  with  those  of  last  year,  we  conclude  that  the  output  of  light 
carnages  is,  so  far,  materially  less.” — Wentworth  Seeing  &  Axle  Co.,  Gardiner,  Me. 


NEW-HAM  PSHIRE. 

Good.— “Just  now  the  market  is  full  of  carriages.  Builders  are  doing  well ;  but 
jobbers  will  soon  have  to  look  out,  on  account  of  so  many  carriages  having  been  built 
and  in  the  market.” — New  Hampshire. 

Fair. — “The  demand  for  carriages  in  our  section  is  up  to  last  year,  though  Eastern 
builders  are  suffering  to  some  extent  on  account  of  so  many  Western  carriages  being 
brought  in  and  sold.  The  run  for  Western  carriages  will  be  short,  however,  for  they 
are  coarse  and  poor,  and  not  suited  to  the  Eastern  trade.” — Newport  Spring  Co., 
Newport,  N.  H. 

Very  Good. — “  We  have  been  running  these  works  up  to  full  capacity  since  Janu¬ 
ary,  shipping  all  goods  produced  as  fast  as  finished,  but  have  not  been  able  to  clear  off 
our  order-book  as  yet.  We  are  well  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  the  spring  trade.  In 
fact,  we  could  not  have  done  more  without  putting  on  an  extra  gang  of  night  workmen. 
Orders  are  still  coming  in,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  there  will  be  a  con¬ 
tinued  demand  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.” — Concord  Axle  Co.,  Pennacook 
(Concord),  N.  H. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Good. — “  Our  carriage  trade  this  year  has  been  about  equal  to  last,  though  prices  of 
stock  have  ruled  somewhat  low.  We  believe  the  trade  to  be  in  a  good,  healthy  con¬ 
dition.”— McClure  &  Field,  Boston,  Mass. 

Good. — “  We  cannot  say  that  business  with  us  is  rushing,  but  we  have  had  a  good 
demand  for  our  products  since  March  ist,  and  believe  the  demand  will  continue  for 
some  time  to  come.” — Manufacturer,  Boston,  Mass. 

Fair. — “  You  ask  about  business.  It  is  not  bad,  and  neither  is  it  as  good  as  it  should 
be  in  May,  but  the  weather  seems  mainly  to  blame.  Horses  here  are  selling  well. 
Isburgh  &  Co.  are  having  $15,000  sales,  and  are  coining  money.” — Howard  Slade, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Fair. — “  Thus  far  there  have  been  more  carriages  shipped  from  here  than  during  the 
same  time  in  any  previous  year,  but  indications  point  to  a  falling  off  in  the  late  spring 
trade,  and  manufacturers  are  inclined  to  go  rather  slow  after  July  ist.” — F.  A.  Bab¬ 
cock  &  Co.,  Amesbury,  Mass. 

Very  Good. — “  We  cannot  form  a  definite  opinion  of  the  carriage  trade,  but  if  orders 
are  any  indication,  the  business  must  be  very  good.  We  have  had  very  much  more 
work  during  the  past  four  months  than  ever  before.  There  is  an  increasing  demand 
for  strictly  first-class  wheels.” — A.  M.  Eames  &  Co.,  So.  Framingham,  Mass. 

Fair. — “  The  dullness  in  general  trade  seems  to  us  to  be  the  result,  first  and  chiefly', 
of  over-production;  second,  tariff  agitation;  third,  approaching  elections.  Present 
conditions  are  likely  to  continue  through  this  year,  with  little  if  any  improvement  next 
year.  All  business  should  be  conducted  in  a  very  careful  and  conservative  way  till 
there  is  a  decided  improvement  for  the  better.” — Porter  &  Wooster,  Boston,  Mass. 

Very  Good. — “At  present  the  shipments  of  carriages  from  Amesbury  are  heavy. 
Many  days  the  shipments  amount  to  40  and  50  cars,  nearly  all  finished  carriages,  and  a 
great  part  packed  30  in  a  car.  The  shipments  of  carriages  packed  thus  are  nearly 
double  those  of  last  year,  owing  somewhat  to  freight  rates  by  car  loads.  The  weather  has 
been  extremely  bad,  and  trade  did  not  start  as  early  as  some  two  or  three  years  ago, 
but  all  the  manufacturers  are  busy  and  some  are  all  sold  out  in  work,  while  some  have 
exhausted  parts  of  their  stock.  Everything  points  to  a  good  business.  A  great  deal 
of  new  trade  has  come  to  this  section  this  season.  Export  trade  is  fairly  active.  Mer- 
rimac  is  also  quite  busy,  some  of  the  manufacturers’  stock  being  quite  low.” — Anon, 
Amesbury,  Mass. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Good.— “  I  had  as  good  a  month  during  April  as  I  have  had  in  four  years,  and  have 
as  many  orders  as  usual  for  this  month.” — John  R.  Read,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Fair. — “  Judging  from  our  orders,  we  think  the  American  carriage  trade  is  sharing, 
with  other  branches  of  business,  the  dullness  common  in  presidential  election  years. 
The  foreign  demand  for  our  carriage  goods  has,  however,  so  increased  that  our  ma¬ 
chinery  is  driven  to  keep  up  with  orders.”— American  Solid  Leather  Button  Co., 
Chas.  E.  Bailey,  President,  Providence,  R.  I. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Good. — “  We  think  the  favorable  report  in  the  May  Hub ,  by  our  Mr.  Boudren,  covers 
all  we  have  to  say  in  regard  to  the  state  of  business.” — White  Manufacturing  Co., 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Very  Bad. — 1  So  far  as  our  experience  and  observation  go,  business  this  spring,  as 
compared  with  last  year,  is  very  dull,  with  but  little  prospect  of  immediate  improve¬ 
ment.” — Anon,  Connecticut. 

Fair.— “  The  volume  of  business  this  spring  is  less  than  the  average  for  some  years 
past.  Our  sales,  however,  aggregate  nearly  as  much  as  usual,  but  they  come  largely 
from  specialties.  While  we  think  trade  in  the  near  future  will  be  healthy,  as  to  its 
extent  ‘  no  fellow  can  find  out.’  ” — R.  P.  Cowles,  Pres.  C.  Cowles  &  Co.,  New- 
Haven,  Conn. 

Fair. — “  We  have  sold  more  goods  this  season  than  during  the  same  months  of  last 
year.  We  have  not  had  so  many  large  orders,  but  more  small  orders.  Prices,  how¬ 
ever,  are  low.  We  do  not  anticipate  a  very  good  fall  trade,  but  our  guess  is  that  next 
spring  will  bring  a  good  trade  and  better  prices.”— H.  D.  Smith  &  Co.,  Plantsville, 
Conn. 

Fair. — “  In  our  opinion  there  was  an  over-production  of  carriages  last  year;  and,  this 
year,  the  production  has  been  at  least  25  per  cent.  less.  The  demand  also  is  much  less. 
Trade  is  fairly  good  now,  but  the  future  prospects,  as  viewed  from  our  standpoint,  do 
not  warrant  any  increase  in  production.  We  fear  a  slow  trade  later  in  the  season.” — 
Anon,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Good. — “  Business  thus  far  in  1884  with  us  has  been  about  22  per  cent,  better  than  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1883.  Prices,  however,  are  hardly  as  satisfactory  as  those 
of  last  year,  but  the  outlook  for  trade  we  consider  more  cheering,  though  we  discover 
no  special  indications  of  a  ‘boom’  for  1884.” — E.  E.  Bradley,  Sec’y,  New-Haven 
Wheel  Co.,  New-Haven,  Conn. 

Fair. — “  We  have  had  a  very  fair  trade  since  last  December,  and  there  yet  continues 
to  be  a  very  fair  demand  for  goods  from  many  sections.  There  is  complaint  of  dullness 
in  more  localities  than  at  this  time  last  year,  but  increased  demand  in  other  places 
balances  it.  The  decline  in  goods  for  a  year  past  has  been  very  gradual,  and,  as  buyers 
have  been  very  cautious,  no  one  has  suffered  much.  A  little  advance  in  iron  would 
make  business  very  brisk,  as  stocks  in  dealers’  hands  is  light.  On  the  whole,  the  only 
reason  for  any  dullness  in  trade  may  be  said  to  be  in  people’s  imagininations.  While 
little  money  has  been  made,  little  has  been  lost,  and  the  trade  is  in  a  healthy  condition. 
— Connecticut  Manufacturer. 

Bad. — “We  see  no  reason  to  look  upon  the  carriage  trade  and  the  prospects  as  at 
all  differing  from  that  of  most  other  industries.  A  season  of  activity  and  of  profitable 
distribution  under  favoring  circumstances  has  naturally,  and  as  usual,  been  succeeded, 
by  one  unprofitable,  to  be  followed  after  awhile  again  by  the  former.” — Anon,  New- 
Haven,  Conn. 

Fair. — “  Our  trade  this  season  shows  a  falling  off  of  one-eighth  from  last  season 
this  almost  entirely  in  the  West.  Our  customers  are  giving  no  large  orders,  but  the 
demands  are  frequent  and  urgent,  showing  a  short  supply  in  the  hands  of  the  dealers. 
We  do  not  believe  there  will  be  much  improvement  this  year.  The  demoralization  in 
prices  leads  all  buyers  to  exercise  caution,  and  reduce  the  size  of  orders  made.  This 
is  a  safe  way  of  doing  business,  but  it  keeps  manufacturers  in  hot  water  to  till  orders 
as  promptly  as  desired.  Prices  are  down  to  hard-pan,  but  while  many  fully  realize 
the  fact,  there  is  no  disposition  to  order  more  liberally,  no  thoughts  being  entertained 
of  a  speedy  improvement  in  prices.  Our  collections  are  fair,  and  the  outlook,  while 
not  premising  a  remunerative  business,  does  not  show  signs  of  prospective  losses.  We 
hope  for  better  trade  next  year.” — Anon,  Connecticut. 

* 

*  * 

The  22  votes  cast  by  our  New-England  correspondents,  as  above 
detailed,  include  3  “Very  Good,”  6  “  Good,”  11  “Fair,”  1  “Bad," 
and  1  “Very  Bad.”  New-England’s  vote,  as  a  whole,  may  there¬ 
fore  be  averaged  as  “  somewhat  better  than  Fair.” 
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MIDDLE  STATES. 

NEW-YORK. 

Bad.  Trade  is  not  as  good  as  last  year,  and  prospects  are  not  encouraging,  as  we 
view  it.” — Anon,  New-York  City. 

Good. — “Our  trade  this  season,  so  far,  compares  favorably  with  previous  years. 
We  look  for  a  normal  and  conservative  business  in  1884.” — Mf.tal  Stamping  Co., 
New-York  City. 

Very  Good.—”  We  are  extremely  busy,  and  have  been  since  January  1st,  but  at  very 
low  prices.  We  have  orders  on  our  books  sufficient  to  run  until  July  1st.” — Anon, 
Northern  New-York. 

Good. — “  Our  trade  has  been  on  the  increase  from  year  to  year  for  the  past  several 
years,  and  the  outlook  for  the  same  increase  this  year  is  fully  as  favorable  as  it  was  last 
year  at  this  date.” — E.  &  J.  C.  Covert,  Farmer  Village,  N.  Y. 

Fair. — “  Trade  is  only  fair,  and  while  values  are  hard  at  present  prices,  it  is  only  so 
because  at  ‘  hard  pan.’  We  look  for  a  good  trade  for  summer  and  fall  delivery.  Trade 
is  no  better  than  last  year,  and  far  behind  the  year  before.” — Anon,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Good. — “  Our  trade  is  mostly  with  the  older  shops,  which  are  replacing  their  common 
slow  machinery  with  the  latest  improved  machines,  and  we  find  it  better  than  last  year. 
We  anticipate  a  steady  and  increasing  business.” — Allen  &  Sleeper,  Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y. 

Fair. — “  The  carriage  trade  with  us  this  spring  is  almost,  but  not  quite  as  good  as  it 
was  one  year  ago  ;  and  from  the  present  outlook  we  judge  that  the  trade  for  the  year 
1884  will  be  about  the  same  as  it  was  for  the  year  1883.” — Anon,  Central  New-York. 

Good. — “  We  think  trade  active,  and  more  so  than  could  have  been  reasonably  an¬ 
ticipated,  judging  from  the  standpoint  of  three  months  ago.  Wagons  and  carriages 
are  selling  well,  we  think,  and  trade  is  encouraging.” — R.  M.  Bingham  &  Co.,  Rome, 
N.  Y. 

Fair. — “  Our  business  is  equal  in  amount  of  sales  to  last  year,  but  goods  are  pur¬ 
chased  in  smaller  quantities,  showing  that  carriage-builders  are  only  supplying  their 
wants.  We  do  not,  however,  see  anything  in  the  future  discouraging.” — Ten  Eick  & 
Kent,  New-York  City. 

Very  Good. — “  We  see  no  laxity  in  the  sleigh  trade.  Our  orders  for  cutter  woods 
have  already  been  placed  to  the  extent  of  one-half  our  yearly  production,  which  has 
not  been  the  case  (so  early)  for  five  years  past.  We  think  this  argues  well  for  1884.” — 
Gage,  Hitchcock  &  Co.,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

Very  Good. — “Our  business  is  confined  to  sleighs,  and 'the  prospects  were  never 
better.  Our  village  will  turn  out,  this  season,  over  20,000  cutter  and  sleigh  woods  (and 
they  are  nearly  all  contracted  for  now).  Whitiney’s  Point  turns  out  more  cutter  woods 
than  any  other  place  in  the  United  States.” — Birdsai.l  &  Muckle,  Whitney’s  Point, 
N.  Y. 

Very  Good. — “  Our  business  is  better  to-day  than  it  was  a  year  ago  at  this  time,  and 
we  expect  to  sell  fully  1,000  more  finished  jobs  this  season  than  last.  We  have  more 
orders  booked  at  present  than  we  have  had  at  any  one  time  since  we  have  been  in  busi¬ 
ness,  and  orders  still  continue  to  come  in.  We  consider  future  prospects  good.” — H.  A. 
Moyer,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Good. — “  Our  trade  has  been  good  so  far  this  year,  and  although  prices  are  lower, 
the  volume  of  our  trade  has  been  fully  up  to  previous  years.  We  think  the  carriage 
trade  and  manufacturers  of  carriage  goods  are  not  free  from  the  tendency  to  over¬ 
production,  and  that  to  some  extent  we  are  suffering  from  it.  We  look  for  fair  trade 
to  perhaps  the  middle  of  June,  and  then  expect  it  will  drop  off  gradually  under  the 
pressure  of  political  excitement,  until  after  election.” — P.  D.  Randall  &  Co.,  Troy, 
N.  Y. 

Fair. — “  Trade  is  fairly  active,  but  lacks  the  life  of  former  seasons.  Prices  are  low, 
and  consumers  are  only  buying  from  hand  to  mouth.  Our  correspondents  write  us 
they  expect  more  activity  soon.  The  carriage  trade  has  gone  through  a  long  dull 
season  remarkably  well.’ —Central  New-York. 

Bad. — “  We  find  the  trade  very  different  this  year  ftom  previous  seasons.  No  one 
seems  willing  to  contract  for  goods,  but  they  only  buy  as  their  wants  demand,  and  all 
are  very  cautious.  Every  one  seems  impressed  that  this  is  an  off  year.  We  believe 
the  trade  at  least  from  four  to  six  weeks  behind  previous  seasons.  We  think,  however, 
that  trade  will  be  better  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season.  Crops  were  poor  and  prices 
low  with  farmers,  and  they  must  and  will  economize  until  they  make  up  the  loss.” — 
Manufacturer,  Central  New-York. 

Bad. — “  Business  thus  far  this  year  does  not  compare  favorably  with  former  seasons, 
for  some  years  past,  either  in  volume  or  margin  of  profit.  There  are  several  reasons, 
in  my  opinion,  why  this  state  of  affairs  should  continue  during  the  year,  or  (say)  until 
the  election  of  Tilden."— Anon,  New-York  City. 

Very  Good. — “  Our  own  trade  is  on  the  increase,  and  double  what  it  was  for  the 
same  number  of  months  last  year.  Our  force  is  not  what  might  be  called  a  large  one, 
yet  we  have  been  very  busy  all  winter,  and  have  had  to  work  an  average  of  twelve 
hours  a  day  for  the  past  two  months  ;  and  we  are  still  behind  on  our  orders.  While 
this  is  true  with  us,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  from  reports  which  come  to  us,  that 
others  have  not  been  so  fortunate.  We  have  before  us  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  who 
is  traveling  for  one  of  the  most  prominent  houses  in  the  carriage  line  in  this  country, 
which  winds  up  by  saying  that  ‘trade  is  very  dull  everywhere.’  Mulholland 
Spring  Co.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

Very  Good. — “During  last  fall  we  accumulated  a  very  large  stock  of  axles,  but 
since  then  the  same  have  all  been  sold  and  shipped,  and  so  far  this  spring  we  have  been 
busy — very  busy.  At  the  present  time  we  have  plenty  of  orders,  and  every  indication 
is  favorable  for  having  all  the  work  that  we  can  do  until  mid-summer  or  later.  Still 
we  have  the  same  feeling  now  that  we  have  had  all  the  season,  namely :  a  fear  that 
trade  is  liable  to  drop  off  suddenly  and  leave  us  with  but  little  to  do.  There  is  a  con¬ 
servative  feeling  on  the  part  of  buyers,  both  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  all  to  buy  only  for  immediate  wants.  Our  orders  are  small 
and  frequent.  This  we  are  glad  to  see,  as  it  proves  to  us  that  people  are  running  with 
sail  close  to  the  wind,  ready  to  curtail  the  moment  their  sales  drop  off.  The  trade  so 
far  this  year  has  been  a  pleasant  disappointment  to  us,  and  we  believe  that  it  is  the 
case  with  our  customers,  namely  :  the  carriage  manufacturers.” — Sheldon  &  Co.,  Axle- 
makers,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Bad. — “  In  common  with  others  engaged  in  the  business  of  furnishing  supplies  to 
this  industry,  we  have  found  the  demands  thus  far  this  season  very  much  diminished, 
— in  fact,  very  light  indeed,  as  compared  with  the  past  four  or  five  years;  though  we 
believe  that,  while  all  classes  of  manufacturers  are  suffering  from  a  period  of  stagna¬ 
tion  and  depression  from  various  causes,  the  carriage  manufacturers  have  not  been 
called  upon  to  bear  more  than  their  share  of  the  burden.  We  think  the  impetus  given 
to  the  carriage-building  industry  by  the  establishment  of  large  manufactories  in 
almost  every  State  of  the  Union,  cannot  be  maintained  for  any  length  of  time,  unless 
the  outlook  for  the  production  be  enlarged  by  a  more  liberal  tariff  policy,  which  would 
enable  us  to  supply  other  countries  than  our  own.  Carriages  are  essentially  a  luxury, 
which  may  be  dispensed  with  in  times  of  depression  of  business  and  monetary  strin¬ 
gency,  and  therein  lies  the  danger  of  over-production  ;  and  we,  therefore,  believe  it  for 
the  best  interest  of  all,  to  pursue  a  conservative  policy,  in  the  manufacture  of  cheap 
work  especially.”— Anon,  New-York  City. 

NEW-JERSEY. 

Bad. — “  Trade  is  fully  a  month  or  six  weeks  later  this  year  than  last,  and  has  started 
up  with  very  little  snap.  While  we  look  for  an  improver!  trade  during  May  and  June, 
we  calculate  the  season  will  be  short.” — Anon,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

Good. — “  Carriage-makers,  as  a  rule,  complain  that  trade  is  a  little  dull,  but  our 
trade  has  been  quite  brisk  since  Jan.  1st,  ’84,  and  we  have  sold  more  goods  than  ever 
before  in  the  same  length  of  time.” — Shurtz  &  Slack,  Frcnchtown,  N.  J. 

Good. — “  We  are  receiving  orders  for  the  full  capacity  of  our  work  in  our  specialties 
of  gear  irons,  and  find  an  increased  demand  for  the  very  best  grade  of  our  work,  but 
prices  are  low.  We  think  the  prospect  good  for  a  late  trade  without  further  decline.” 
— H.  M.  Strieby  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Very  Good.— “  During  the  months  of  December  and  January  last,  the  demand  for 
leather  was  not  as  great  as  in  former  years,  but  since  the  first  of  February  we  have 


had  more  orders  than  we  could  fill.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing  demand  for  good 
leather.  We  can  not  see  why  there  will  not  be  a  fair  trade  during  the  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer.”— Samuel  Halsey  &  Son,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Fair. — “  In  our  opinion,  we  have  our  market  overstocked  with  goods  in  the  car¬ 
riage  line.  The  present  activity,  we  think,  extends  only  to  the  needed  annual 
spring  repairs,  and  the  doing  up  of  old  vehicles  in  reference  to  the  future.  Part  of  the 
vear  we  tear  it  is  going  to  be  very  dull.  We,  however,  manage  to  keep  quite  busy.” — 
Lambertville  Spoke  Mfg.  Co.,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 

Bad. — “  The  present  condition  of  our  trade  is  unsatisfactory.  We  have  just  passed 
from  a  long  period  of  dull  trade  into  fair  activity,  with  decreased  prices,  without  cor¬ 
responding  saving  in  labor,  and  consequently  reduced  profits.  I  regard  business  in  our 
line  as  having  fallen  off  20  per  cent,  from  a  fair  average  so  far  this  year  ;  or  still  more, 
if  measured  by  the  actual  value  of  sales.  The  causes  include  increased  production  for 
several  years  past,  without  corresponding  demand,  the  course  of  trade  with  foreign 
markets,  which  has  turned  the  balance  against  us,  and  decreased  earnings  by  our  great 
transportation  lines.  One  feature  remains  bright,  and  probably  is  the  main-stay  of  the 
business  now.  It  comes  from  those  whose  investments  are  in  real-estate  or  have  fixed 
incomes,  to  whom  reduced  values  are  an  actual  benefit,  giving  them  an  increased  buy¬ 
ing  capacity.  As  to  the  future,  we  are  not  at  the  end  of  the  business  depression  in  our 
trade  yet.  There  must  be  a  good  deal  of  weeding  out  of  speculative  enterprises,  and  a 
gradual  adaptation  to  the  present  business  situation.  [This  prophecy  is  dated  May 
10th,  or  four  days  previous  to  the  Wall-st.  panic. — Ed.]  When,  however,  with  good 
crops  and  final  disappearance  or  absorption  of  large  and  weak  business  and  financial 
organizations,  the  financial  horizon  shall  be  cleared,  investments  will  then  increase 
upon  fair  returns,  and  our  trade  may  look  for  a  healthy  business.  There  will  be  no 
boom,  for  our  capacity  for  production  is  too  large  to  admit  of  that ;  but  those  who  prop¬ 
erly  measure  the  situation  will  enjoy  their  usual  prosperity.” — Anson  Searls,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Fair. — “  We  have  our  full  number  of  hands  employed  on  springs,  but  cannot  say 
much  about  the  future.” — Anon,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fair. — “  Our  experience  is  that  buyers  are  making  small  and  careful  purchases.  At 
the  same  time,  our  sales  are  larger  each  month  than  for  the  corresponding  months  of 
last  year.” — Axle-Makers,  Pennsylvania. 

Good. — “  Trade  with  us  this  spring  has  been  very  fair, — fully  up  to  the  average.  The 
carriage  trade  is  a  little  backward,  but  we  think  the  prospects  are  good.  Respectfully 
yours.” — Felton,  Rau  &  Sibley,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Very  Good. — “  We  believe  the  carriage  trade  to  be  in  a  better  condition  than  ever 
before,  judging  from  our  orders,  which  are  far  in  excess  of  last  year’s  business,  and 
from  the  promptness  of  collections.” — Hoopes  Bro.  &  Darlington,  West  Chester, 
Pa. 

Fair. — “  We  have  been  over  the  country  quite  a  good  deal,  and  also  from  orders 
received  direct,  we  can  say  trade  is  fair.  We  don’t  think  it  will  exceed  last  year,  but 
see  no  reason  why  it  may  not  be  up  to  1883.  The  presidential  year  is  always  a  little  off, 
in  our  experience.” — Reno  Brothers,  Pulaski,  Pa. 

Very  Good. — “  If  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  carriage  bolts  be  any  indication,  the 
carriage  trade  ought  to  be  in  a  very  good  condition,  for  I  have  made  and  sold  more 
bolts  since  January  1st,  last,  than  I  have  ever  done  in  the  same  time,  in  any  year ;  and 
I  still  have  plenty  of  orders  ahead.” — Thos.  Skelly,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fair. — “  We  think  the  quantity  of  material  moved  by  us  about  up  to  the  average, 
but  it  will  not  amount  to  as  much  in  value,  owing  to  the  very  low  prices  of  goods  in  our 
line.  We  think  the  outlook  fair  for  the  present  season  at  least.” — Roberts  &  Phillips, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fair. — “We  have  received  more  orders  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year,  but  they  are  not  as  large.  The  reports  we  have  from  carriage-builders  indicate 
large  stocks  on  hand,  with  only  a  moderate  demand  for  new  work.” — Eberly  Bros., 
Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 

Fair. — “  We  believe  the  total  amount  of  business  transactions  this  spring  will  be  less 
than  the  same  period  of  last  year.  The  old  houses  with  established  reputations,  may 
hold  their  own.  The  loss  will  fall  among  younger  concerns.  Profits,  we  believe,  are 
less,  yet  we  do  not  think  manufacturers,  as  a  rule,  are  going  behind.” — Delany  &  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Very  Good. — “  My  business  so  far  has  been  very  good,  although  there  has  been  a 
gradual  decline  in  prices  of  common  stock.  I  think  the  coach  and  coach  material  busi¬ 
ness  in  all  its  branches  is  overstocked,  and  will  not  be  very  profitable  for  years  to 
come.” — Jacob  A.  Leippe,  Reading,  Pa. 

Fair. — “  We,  as  usual,  at  this  time  of  the  year  are  busy,  but  still  a  great  many  of  our 
customers  complain  that  trade  is  dull.  In  the  South  where  our  trade  is  quite  extensive, 
it  is  very  dull.  Respectfully  yours.” — Advena,  Didinger  &  Trankle,  Philadelphia,' 
Pa. 

Fair. — “  We  find  the  trade  in  bows  rather  dull.  We  were  fairly  busy  during  April, 
but  trade  has  fallen  off  greatly.  Our  main  difficulty  is  to  get  good  stock  to  work,  and 
hence  we  do  very  little  in  the  way  of  soliciting  orders.” — J.  B.  Vanhorn  &  Son,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Fair.— “  Our  trade  is  mostly  with  the  jobbers,  and  so  far  as  our  own  sales  are  con¬ 
cerned  we  have  no  just  grounds  to  complain,  but  profits  are  very  close.  The  outlook, 
we  think,  is  for  a  fair  trade,  but  not  one  where  much  net  profit  can  be  made  by  any 
one,  but  the  curtailment  will  make  it  more  healthy  eventually.” — Anon,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Very  Good. — “  We  have  had  a  better  trade  in  both  springs  and  gears  this  year  than 
during  any  previous  year  of  our  history.  We  have  a  good  healthy  trade.  Collections 
have  been  very  satisfactory,  and  our  experience  both  as  to  sales  and  collections  extend 
to  all  sections  of  the  country.  We  look  for  a  rather  better  fall  trade  than  usual,  for  the 
reason  that  our  sales  appear  to  be  for  immediate  use.” — Dexter  Spring  Co.,  Hulton, 
Pa. 

Very  Good. — “  Our  trade  is  much  better  at  this  time  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  and  the 
first  four  months  of  the  present  year  show  a  decided  increase  over  the  same  period 
last  year.  From  the  tone  of  the  letters  received  from  our  customers,  and  from  the  talks 
we  have  had  personally  with  them,  we  believe  a  larger  and  more  profitable  trade  will 
be  done  this  year  than  last  year.  We  cannot  speak,  however,  for  makers  of  cheap 
goods.  Prices  are  maintained,  and  orders  come  in  freely,  and  at  present  we  have 
orders  enough  to  run  three  months.” — Philip  Lebzelter  &  Co.,  Spoke-Makers,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa. 

Bad. — “  We  regret  to  say  that  our  business  this  spring  has  not  been  up  to  that  of 
last  year  ;  and,  from  what  information  we  have  received  from  our  customers,  and  from 
the  general  outlook,  we  believe  there  is  little  or  no  prospect  of  any  great  change  in  the 
near  future,” — Anon,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Very  Good. — “  We  are  selling  a  great  many  goods  to  the  carriage  trade  throughout 
the  country,  including  glue,  curled  hair  and  sandpaper,  and  we  think  that  this  season, 
so  far,  compares  favorably  with  previous  seasons,  while  the  future  prospects  are  good. 
With  no  boom,  the  carriage  trade  seems  to  be  purchasing  for  legitimate  wants.” — 
Baeder,  Adamson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Good. — “  We  think  the  present  condition  of  the  carriage  trade  compares  very  favora¬ 
bly  with  other  branches  of  business.  Our  customers  have  been  buying  cau¬ 
tiously,  and  appear  to  be  feeling  their  way  along  during  the  period  of  general 
depression  that  now  prevails  throughout  the  country  ;  but  they  have  met  their  engage¬ 
ments  with  reasonable  promptness.  Should  the  country  be  favored  with  abundant 
crops,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  for,  we  expect  the  carriage  trade  to  realize 
some  of  the  beneficial  results  which  must  flow  from  a  revival  of  general  business, 
which  all  are  looking  for  after  the  crops  are  harvested.” — Conrad  B.  Day  &  Co., 
Carriage  Supplies,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Very  Good. — “Our  trade  last  winter  was  very  fair,  and  fully  equal  to  the  winter 
preceding  it;  and  since  the  roads  have  become  so  settled  that  the  people  can  get 
about,  business  has  been  quite  active.  Our  customers  have  not  been  ordering  in  large 
lots,  as  they  used  to  do,  and  the  trade  has  been  drifting  in  that  direction  for  some  time, 
but  their  orders  in  the  aggregate  amount  to  about  the  same.  While  the  people  have 
been  talking  dull  times,  and  we  have  been  anticipating  dull  times,  we  must  confess 
that  we  have  been  very  agreeably  disappointed.  We  have  never  had  our  customers 
meet  their  bills  with  more  promptness  than  they  have  done  this  spring,  which  we 
think  is  pretty  good  evidence  that  the  carriage  trade  is  at  least  in  a  healthy  condition.” 
— Wheel-Makers,  Pennsylvania. 
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DELAWARE. 

irAIR. — “  Our  trade  is  rather  indifferent,  being  at  times  busy,  and  then  again  exceed¬ 
ingly  dull.  The  outlook  is  not  altogether  encouraging,  but  so  far  this  year  we  have 
been  satisfied,  and  consider  we  can  count  on  an  ordinary  amount  of  business.” — Anon, 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Very  Good. — “Trade  with  me  this  season  is  far  ahead  of  any  since  I  started.  I  am 
way  behind  orders,  and  can  not  get  enough  good  hands  to  supply  all  demands.  Pros¬ 
pects  seem  good  for  the  carriage  trade  in  general.  I  believe,  however,  this  will  be  a 
short  season,  on  account  of  presidential  year.  I  find  good  work  is  more  in  demand 
than  any  other.”— F.  T.  Clymer,  Wilmington,  Del. 

* 

*  * 

The  Middle  States  cast  46  votes,  including  15  “Very  Good,”  9 
“Good,”  15  “  Fair,”  7  “  Bad,”  and  o  “Very  Bad.”  In  this  case,  the 
preponderance  is  clearly  in  favor  of  “Good.” 


SOUTHERN  STATES. 

MARYLAND. 

Bad.— “  The  carriage  trade  in  this  section  is  quite  short  of  previous  seasons,  and 
the  outlook  for  the  summer  is  not  promising.”— Anon,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Fair. — “There  was  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  carriage  trade  during  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year,  as  compared  with  last ;  but  April  and  May,  so  far,  are  making  up 
for  the  loss,  and  we  feel  confident  that  there  will  be  fully  as  much  business  done  during 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year  as  last.  The  outlook  is  encouraging.  Yours.”— E. 
Stinson  &  Co,  Wheel-makers,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Bad. — “We  see  nothing  very  encouraging  in  the  present  condition  of  the  custom 
carriage  trade  here  or  in  the  South.  The  extension  of  railroad  facilities  has  been  no 
advantage  to  the  Southern  carriage  maker,  excepting  that  it  enables  him  to  import 
work  cheaper  than  he  can  get  it  up.  The  wagon  trade  does  not  appear  to  be  affected 
as  much  by  this  cause  as  the  carriage  trade,  and  we  have  noticed  a  better  condition  in 
the  former  than  in  the  latter.” — C.  T.  &  C.  B.  Mackenzie,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VIRGINIA. 

Very  Good. — “  All  I  have  to  say  about  the  carriage  material  trade  is,  that  I  think 
there  will  be  more  material  sold  this  year  than  last.  Business  is  lively  at  present.” — 

W.  W.  Baldwin,  Richmond,  Va. 

Fair. — “  Judging  from  our  sales  of  carriage  and  wagon  goods  during  the  past  three 
months,  both  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  prospect  of 
the  trade  is  encouraging.  From  some  sections,  however,  we  have  heard  complaints  of 
bad  roads,  rainy  weather  and  late  season.  In  this  city  the  trade  generally  seems  to 
be  backward.  Some  of  the  manufacturers  are  very  busy  on  special  orders,  while  others 
are  doing  very  little.” — A.  B.  Clark  &  Son,  Richmond,  Va. 

NORTH-CAROLINA. 

Good. — “  As  to  the  carriage  trade  this  spring,  we  can  only  say  that  we  have  found  a 
sale  for  all  the  good  stock  we  have  been  able  to  cut,  and  at  fair  prices.” — Statesville 
Mfg.  Co.,  Statesville,  N.  C. 

LOUISIANA. 

Very  Bad. — “  Our  carriage  trade  is  remarkably  dull  and  no  prospect  for  an  improve¬ 
ment,  our  State  being  at  least  two-thirds  under  water,  which  will  no  doubt  be  the  case 
for  some  time.  Replanting  in  the  overflowed  sections  is  out  of  the  question,  and  con¬ 
sequently  no  business  of  any  magnitude  in  the  carriage  trade  can  be  reasonably 
expected.” — Joseph  Schwartz,  New  Orleans,  La. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Bad. — “  From  local  causes,  the  outlook  for  the  carriage  and  carriage  material  trade 
is  not  very  promising.” — J.  C.  Schwartz,  Natchez,  Miss. 

TENNESSEE. 

Fair. — “Trade  has  been  only  fair  during  the  past  season,  but  we  feel  encouraged  by 
expressions  made  by  manufacturers  we  have  met  within  the  last  four  months.” — Siiel- 
byville  Mfg.  Co.,  Shelbyville,  Tenn. 

KENTUCKY. 

Bad. — “  The  condition  of  the  carriage  trade  in  this  part  is  uoquestionably  backward. 
Sales  have  been  light.  The  cold  wet  weather  we  have  had  up  to  date  is  largely  responsi¬ 
ble  for  this,  although  the  general  depression  of  trade,  the  heavy  losses  incurred  by  in¬ 
vestors,  the  exhaustion  of  purchasing-  power  in  the  South  by  bad  crops  and  low  prices, 
—all  these  have  contributed  to  the  general  results  above  mentioned.’  W.  B.  Belknap 
&  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Very  Good. — “  We  are  pleased  to  write  you  that,  while  last  year  at  this  time  we 
employed  4  hands,  we  are  are  now  employing  31.  Our  trade  has  increased  very  much, 
and  two  hours  over-time  has  been  the  rule  since  last  fall.  There  appears  to  be  a  great 
deal  of  complaint  among  the  carriage-builders  that  the  trade  is  not  nearly  what  it  should 
be,  or  what  it  was  last  year  at  this  time ;  but  our  prospects  for  the  future  are  very 
flattering  indeed,  as  we  have  large  numbers  of  good  large  orders  ahead.” — Excelsior 
Handle  Co.,  Augusta,  Ky. 

*  * 

The  Southern  States  cast  only  u  votes,  including  2  “Very 
Good,”  1  “Good,”  3  “Fair,”  4  “  Bad,”  and  1  “Very  Bad.”  This 
ballot  is  not  large  enough  to  be  particularly  significant,  but  seems 
to  be  a  straddle  between  “  Fair”  and  “  Bad.” 


WESTERN  STATES. 

OHIO. 

Fair. — “  Our  trade  in  carriage-makers’  tools,  etc.,  has  been  about  the  same  this  year 
as  it  was  last.”. — Silver  &  Deming  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  O. 

Very  Bad. — “  In  Western  Ohio  the  trade  in  carriages  is  stagnant,  nothing  being 
done  in  the  way  of  wholesale  manufacturing.” — Western  Ohio. 

Fair. — “  We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  trade  so  far  this  year,  and  think  the  pros¬ 
pects  fair  for  the  year’s  business.” — C.  M.  Clark  it  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Bad. — “  We  can  only  say  that,  so  far  as  our  own  business  is  concerned,  and  what  we 
hear  from  others,  the  carriage  trade  so  far  this  year  has  not  been  satisfactory.”  -  Anon, 

Cleveland,  O. 

Bad. — “  Our  trade  for  the  time  of  the  year  is  dull,  and  we  do  not  expect  the  year's 
business  to  amount  to  over  half  what  it  was  in  ’83.  We  expect  1885  to  be  a  decided 
improvement  on  this  year.”— Maker,  Dayton,  O. 

Fair. — “  We  think  the  business  somewhat  improved,  though  nothing  to  brag  over.  We 
find,  in  order  to  make  sales,  it  has  to  be  done  on  very  small  profits.  We  think  the 
future  looks  some  brighter.” — Cunningham  &  Co.,  Fostoria,  O. 

Very  Good. — “The  trade  is  later,  but  fully  as  good  as  last  year.  If  present  good 
prospects  for  crops  continue,  we  look  for  more  than  we  can  attend  to.  This  applies  to 
the  entire  United  States.” — Peters  Dash  Co.,  and  Columbus  Buggy  Co.,  Columbus, 

Very  Bad. — “  Up  to  the  present,  we  have  had  about  all  we  could  do,  but  the  future 
prospect  looks  worse  than  we  have  seen  it  for  years,  and  we  think  that,  six  months  from 
now  nine-tenths  of  the  carriage  manufacturers  will  say  the  same.”  Ohio  Manufac¬ 
turers. 

Very  Good.—1*  I  never  had  a  better  trade  than  the  past  four  months,  with  good  in¬ 
dications  for  the  balance  of  the  season.  I  think  the  wholesale  carriage  trade  must  be 
good,  as  ray  customers  are  buying  as  freely  as  usual  for  this  time  of  the  year.” — 1 .  N. 
Topliff,  Cleveland,  O. 


Fair. — •“  Our  trade  for  spring  of  1884  has  thus  far  been  quite  satisfactory,  and  while 
we  could  do  more  if  we  were  called  upon,  we  have  no  reason  to  complain.  Trade  gen¬ 
erally  speaking  has  been  dull  in  all  branches  in  this  section,  and  particularly  so  in  the 
iron  business.” — Anon,  Cleveland,  O. 

Very  Bad. — “  The  carriage  trade  through  sections  where  we  find  our  trade — Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Kentucky  and  New- York  State,  has  been  the  dullest  and 
most  unsatisfactory  within  the  past  ten  years.  Goods  have  been  manufactured  beyond 
the  wants  of  the  country.” — Wheel  Makers,  Ohio. 

Fair. — “  Our  opinion  is  that  the  carriage  trade  this  spring  is  not  up  to  what  it  has 
been  in  previous  years.  We  have  now  about  the  same  customers  we  have  had  for 
seve*al  years.  Previous  to  this  year  they  crowded  us  from  January  to  July,  but  this 
year  we  have  not  been  crowded.” — Ohio  Spring  Makers. 

Bad. — “  A  pretty  careful  canvass,  recently,  of  the  state  of  feeling  among  carriage 
men  in  this  city,  forces  us  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  a  rule,  they  are  not  feeling  very 
cheerful  either  in  respect  to  the  present  or  the  immediate  future,  and  we  think  the 
same  is  largely  true  throughout  this  State.” — Anon,  Cleveland,  O. 

Good. — “  Trade  opened  later  this  spring  than  usual,  but  we  are,  and  have  been  for 
some  time,  running  full  time  and  full  force.  Our  customers  are  getting  busy,  and 
quite  a  number  report  good  business  ;  yet,  taking  the  trade  throughout,  we  think  it  is 
not  as  good  as  the  past  several  years.” — Neil,  Tippett  &  Killiam,  Lancaster,  O. 

Bad. — “  Orders  are  about  as  numerous  as  last  year,  but  for  smaller  quantities,  at 
least  35  per  cent.  less.  Customers  are  more  cautious,  and  see  their  way  before  making 
purchases.  We  look  for  a  large  trade  in  June  and  very  light  after  July  1st.  The 
weather  has  been  and  still  is  against  us.  West  of  the  Mississippi,  trade  is  specially 
backward.” — Anon,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Fair. — “  The  demand  for  the  finer  grades  of  goods  is  very  fair,  but  for  the  cheaper 
grades  it  was  poor  for  April ;  and,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  trade  with  makers  of  this 
class  of  carriage  work  is  very  light  as  compared  with  last  year  at  this  time,  and  pros¬ 
pects  not  good  for  any  improvement  in  the  near  future.  The  trade  with  jobbers  is 
light.” — Cleveland  Axle  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Very  Bad.— “  So  far  as  our  own  trade  extends,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  we  must 
admit  that  it  has  been  exceedingly  unsatisfactory  for  the  past  twelve  or  fifteen  months, 
and  especially  so  in  our  immediate  home  trade.  So  far  as  the  present  outlook  extends, 
we  do  not  see  any  marked  improvement  for  the  season’s  business  over  last  year.  Our 
business  has  never  been  as  unsatisfactory  as  at  present.” — Hub  &  Spoke  Mfrs.,  Ohio. 

Very  Good. — “  Our  body  trade  has  fallen  off  about  25  per  cent,  this  season  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  previous  three  years,  but  our  trade  in  finished  carriages  has  improved 
largely,  and  we  are  shipping  more  finished  work  than  ever  before  to  large  cities.  We 
don’t  think,  as  a  general  thing,  that  small  shops  are  doing  as  much  as  last  season  at 
this  time,  but  there  is  a  large  demand  for  fine  work.” — Jas.  Driscol  &  Sons,  Spring- 
field,  O. 

Bad. — “  Trade  is  very  quiet  with  us.  We  could  double  our  present  sales  if  we  would 
sell  at  less  than  cost,  but  such  a  course  is  impossible.  Many  manufacturers  are  obliged 
to  realize,  and  can  only  do  so  by  offering  their  goods  at  ruinous  prices.  We  do  not 
expect  much  trade  during  the  present  year.  We  look  for  no  marked  increase  until 
1886,  by  which  time  the  present  over-stock  in  manufacturers’  and  dealers’  hands  will  be 
exhausted.” — Toledo  Carriage  and  Wagon  Works  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

Very  Good. — “  If  we  may  judge  of  the  state  of  trade  by  our  orders,  we  should  con¬ 
clude  that  trade  was  as  good  as  ever.  Since  January  we  have  had  more  than  we  could 
do.  We  work  60  hands  on  bent  work,  and  the  greatest  complaint  is  that  we  do  not  fill 
orders  more  promptly.  The  stock  that  had  accumulated  in  the  last  year  or  two  is 
being  greatly  lessened.  We  think  slow  times  occasionally  are  a  benefit,  as  they  make 
every  one  work  up  old  stock.  We  think  the  carriage  material  trade  is  in  better  con¬ 
dition  now  than  a  year  ago  ;  and,  take  it  altogether,  we  are  hopeful.” — J.  W.  Dann 
Mfg.  Co.,  Carriage  Woodwork,  Columbus,  O. 

Bad. — “  The  carriage  trade  has  been,  and  is  now,  duller  than  usual  in  the  spring, 
and  is  still  bearing  unmistakably  the  effects  of  crop  failure  last  year,  and  particularly 
the  corn  crop.  A  great  many  of  the  farmers  of  Ohio  have  been  buying  corn  to  feed 
their  stock  for  months,  and  are  not  in  the  humor,  and  have  not  the  means  to  buy 
buggies  that  are  not  absolutely  necessary  ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  other  States.  Be¬ 
sides,  there  are  other  causes,  such  as  tariff  tinkering,  over-production,  etc.,  so  that  on 
the  whole  a  moderate  trade  is  all  that  we  can  expect  this  year  until  after  the  crops  are 
harvested,  and  then  whether  it  is  augmented  or  diminished  depends  on  what  the  crops 
have  been.” — Ohio  Manufacturers. 

Fair. — “  We  manufacture  bodies,  gears,  etc.,  and  sell  chiefly  to  retail  manufacturers, 
the  majority  of  our  customers  being  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  adjoining  States  ; 
and  our  business  there,  for  the  first  four  months  of  the  year,  fell  off  33^3  per  cent.,  as 
compared  with  the  same  period  in  1883  ;  but  we  have  increased  our  business  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  by  extending  our  regular  working  territory.  A  few  of  our  customers 
report  their  business  nearly  equal  to  that  of  last  year,  but  the  greater  part  inform  us  of 
a  falling  off  of  nearly  50  per  cent.  Future  trade  will,  of  course,  depend  largely  on  the 
weather  and  crops.  Too  much  rain  has  greatly  damaged  the  carriage  business  in  the 
West  during  the  past  two  seasons. ” — Miller  Carriage  Co.,  Bellefontaine,  O. 

INDIANA. 

Fair. — “  My  trade  for  the  four  months  to  May  1st,  was  50  per  cent,  more  than  to 
same  time  last  year;  but  the  carriage  trade  generally  is  dull  in  this  section.” — L.  B. 
Johns,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Bad. — “  Our  experience,  so  far  this  spring,  is  a  falling  off  of  from  20  to  30  per  cent., 
as  compared  with  trade  of  1883,  and,  from  present  indications,  we  think  prospects  for 
the  year  1884  are  far  short  of  the  trade  of  1883.” — Anon,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Bad. — “  Carriage  manufacturers  are  carrying  a  large  stock,  especially  the  larger 
class  of  manufacturers;  and,  while  this  is  the  case,  the  demand  is  greatly  reduced. 
This  seems  to  be  in  consequence  of  the  depression  in  general  business,  and  a  very  late 
spring  in  this  and  the  territory  further  West.  We  expect  a  greatly  reduced  business 
until  1885.” — Coombs  &  Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Fair. — “The  trade  in  carriage  materials  has  been  depressed  and  unpromising  for 
the  past  five  months.  Sales  of  new  work  have  been  delayed,  waiting  a  settled  state  of 
the  weather  and  money  to  buy  with.  As  we  near  warm  weather,  an  improvement  is 
noticeable  ;  the  manufacturers  being  able  to  sell,  their  hopes  revive,  and  they  speak 
more  encouragingly.  An  unusual  feature  with  both  carriage  and  harness-makers  this 
spring  has  been  the  large  amount  of  repair  work,  thus  indicating  an  economy  which  is 
praiseworthy.  The  future  of  all  business  largely  depends  on  the  result  of  the  next 
harvest,  which,  if  abundant,  will  stimulate  all  industries.  We  do  not  anticipate  a  rush 
in  business,  but  look  for  a  fair,  steady  trade  henceforward.” — Geo.  K.  Share  &  Co., 
Carriage  Supplies,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  •  * 

Fair. — Up  to  the  first  of  May  we  made  and  shipped  a  few  more  sets  of  wheels  than 
we  did  for  the  same  time  in  1883  ;  but,  of  course,  the  amount  of  business  figures  up  less, 
'owing  to  the  decline  in  prices  of  wheels.  Nor  do  we  accumulate  any  orders  ahead  to 
speak  of.  Former  large  buyers  now  seem  to  be  buying  just  for  actual  wants  ;  and  it 
is  impossible  to  make  contracts  for  goods  for  any  length  of  time  ahead,  as  it  has  been 
customary  to  do  in  former  years.  Fortunately,  so  far  this  year,  orders  have  come  in 
so  that  since  the  last  of  January  we  have  been  enabled  to  keep  running  full  time. 
While  this  lasts,  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  our  customers,  and  a  more  satisfactory  state 
of  affairs  to  ourselves,  to  be  able  to  fill  our  orders  promptly.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
are  fearful  all  the  time  that  the  orders  will  drop  off  for  a  while ;  if  they  do,  it  will  leave 
us,  like  a  good  many  others,  short  of  work.” — N.  G.  Olds  &  Sons,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind. 

MICHIGAN. 

Fair. — “  Our  trade  this  season  is  a  trifle  larger  than  1883,  but  prices  closer,  and  there 
is  virtually  no  profit  at  the  present  time.  As  to  the  future,  we  do  not  prophesy.” — 
Kalamazoo  Spring  &  Axle  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Bad. — “  We  find  trade  backward,  and  look  for  a  light  trade  this  season,  owing  prin¬ 
cipally  to  bad  crops  the  past  two  years,  and  our  customers’  inability  to  collect.  All 
seems  to  depend  on  crops  this  season.” — Anon,  Michigan. 

Fair. — “  We  certainly  think  the  carriage  trade  for  1884  will  not  quite  equal  1883,  yet 
much  depends  on  the  crops.  The  writer  took  quite  an  extended  trip  West  some  time 
since.  I  found  a  very  careful  feeling  existing.  Purchases  are  light  but  frequent,  and 
if  there  is  a  good  prospect  for  crops  there  will  be  a  good  average  trade  done.” — C.  R. 
&  J.  C.  Wilson,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Michigan — continued. 


Fair. — “  We  think  that  the  carriage  trade  is  duller  than  a  year  ago.  We  are  selling 
more  goods  than  then,  but  we  have  enlarged  our  capacity  and  are  making  harder 
efforts  to  sell.  We  find  the  poor  crops  West  make  business  dull,  and  parties  inclined  to 
buy  only  what  is  necessary.  We  are  having  a  fair  trade  but  we  have  to  work  hard  for 
it.  — Michigan  Manufacturers. 

Very  Good.— “  Our  trade  in  heavy  bent  stock  has  been  very  good  during  winter  and 
spring,  and  our  orders  for  cutters  for  the  trade  are  largely  in  excess  of  the  correspond¬ 
ing  time  last  year.  We  have  increased  our  facilities  about  three-fold,  which  looks  as 
if  we  had  some  faith  in  the  future.  Our  works  are  now  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the 
West.” — Detroit  Bending  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Good. — “  The  carriage  trade  this  spring  has  been  satisfactory,  with  quite  an  increase 
over  the  corresponding  four  months  of  ’83.  My  trade  is  entirely  with  the  jobbing  trade 
who  deal  in  carriage  goods;  and,  judging  from  my  standpoint,  it  is  good.  My  trade 
extends  throughout  the  United  States,  with  considerable  export  trade.  I  hear  of  no 
complaints  from  the  trade.”— C.  W.  Coe,  Fentonville,  Mich. 

ILLINOIS. 

Very  Good. — “  From  our  standpoint  the  carriage  trade  is  excellent.  It  would  seem 
to  be  too  early  to  speak  of  future  prospects  ;  a  good  trade  will  follow  good  crops.” — 
Parkhurst  &  Wilkinson,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Fair. — “  Our  traveling  agents  report  that  the  carriage  trade  is  very  quiet  in  the 
smaller  towns,  but  fairly  active  in  the  cities.  Our  sales  are  in  excess  of  last  year  up  to 
May  1st.”— DeGolyer  &  Bro.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Fair. — “  We  think  the  carriage  trade  is  about  the  same  as  all  other  lines  of  business, 
viz.:  quiet  and  unsatisfactory.  We  refer  to  the  smaller  manufacturers.  The  large 
manufacturers  seem  to  be  doing  fairly  well.” — K.  M.  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Fair. — “  Trade  with  us  is  active,  but  orders  are  not  for  large  quantities.  We  judge 
the  carriage  trade  are  buying  only  for  immediate  wants,  and  preparing  for  a  year  of 
only  moderate  business.  Our  profits  are  too  small,  and  others  complain  of  the  same 
thing.” — Tuthill  Spring  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Good. — “  In  a  circuit  of  about  2,000  miles’  travel  through  a  portion  of  five  Western 
States,  I  find  much  discussion  on  future  prospects.  Trade  in  general  is  reported  nearly 
one  month  behind,  ascribed  to  lateness  of  the  season,  heavy  rains  and  cold  weather  ; 
but  there  is  a  general  expectation  of  an  average  trade, — none  for  a  large  trade.  Illi¬ 
nois  is  doing  well.  There  is  money  enough  in  the  country,  but  not  freely  circulated. 
My  own  business  more  than  doubled  last  month,  as  compared  with  April,  ’83.” — L.  M. 
West,  Rockford,  Ill. 

Fair. — “  We  have  found  the  spring  trade  in  carriage  materials  reasonably  good,  but 
not  up  to  what  we  expected.  The  large  over-production  in  the  latter  part  of  last  year 
has  tended,  more  than  anything  else,  to  keep  the  trade  in  this  line  quiet.  We  have 
found  that  the  majority  of  our  customers  prefer  to  work  off  their  stock  on  hand  before 
purchasing  much  new  material.  The  future  looks  brighter,  but  we  can  hardly  hope 
for  as  good  a  trade  in  carriage  goods  this  year  as  we  had  one  or  two  years  ago. — S.  D. 
Kimbark,  Carriage  Supplies,  Chicago,  Ill. 

IOWA. 

Fair. — “At  present  trade  seems  to  be  a  little  dull  in  the  carriage  trade,  but  prospects 
are  good  for  the  future.  In  carts  we  are  doing  a  thriving  business.” — Peter  Lamp  & 
Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Fair. — “  The  carriage  trade  is  increasing  here  very  rapidly,  as  the  country  improves, 
though  somewhat  checked  at  present  on  account  of  a  short  corn  crop  for  two  years 
past.” — Adams  Bros.,  Manchester,  Iowa. 

Fair. — “  Trade  this  spring  is  not  so  good  as  a  year  ago.  Buyers  are  more  cautious 
in  their  purchases,  ordering  in  quantities  only  for  immediate  wants,  in  nearly  every 
instance.  The  future  prospects  of  the  trade  are  encouraging,  though  not  flattering.”- — 
Anon,  Iowa. 

Good. — “  From  our  intercourse  with  the  carriage  and  wagon-making  craft,  we  are 
convinced  that  their  trade  and  prospects  are  as  good  as  the  average  season.  In  view  of 
the  short  crops  prevalent  in  the  West  last  year,  this  state  of  affairs  is  as  surprising  as  en¬ 
couraging  to  them  ;  it  is  inexplicable  to  us,  except  on  the  hypothesis  that  good,  fair 
work  is  produced  now,  at  so  moderate  a  cost  as  to  greatly  enlarge  the  range  of  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  carriage  trade  appears  to  us  exceptional  in  its  volume.  Yours  respectfully.” 
— Cyclone  Mfg.  Co.,  Dewitt,  Iowa. 

WISCONSIN. 


Fair. — “  We  manufacture  wagon  stock,  and,  while  trade  is  not  booming,  we  find  it 
fair,  and,  are  doing  our  share.” — Webster  Mfg.  Co.,  Menasha,  Wis. 

Bad. — “  On  account  of  over-production  in  wagons  and  carriages  during  the  past  two 
years,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the  purchasing  power  (money)  is  not  in  the  hands  of 
the  consumer,  but  is  concentrated  in  the  banks  and  capitalists,  lower  prices  have  to 
be  accepted  to  make  sales,  and  sales  are  slow  at  that.” — F.  Mackinnon  &  Co.,  Cen- 
tralia,  Wis. 

Good. — “Trade  with  us  has  been  fairly  good  up  to  the  present  time,  though  on 
account  of  loss  of  crops  it  could  hardly  be  expected.  Our  sales  thus  far  do  not  fall 
short  of  last  year’s,  and  with  good  crop  prospects  we  expect  to  do  a  good  trade  in  fall 
sales.  The  general  impression  among  traveling  men  in  the  carriage  trade  seems  to  be 
that  trade  has  been  dull  during  the  spring,  but  that  it  will  pick  up  after  crops  begin  to 
show.  We  are  well  pleased,  however,  with  results  thus  far,  and  hope  fora  large  in¬ 
crease  in  fall  trade  over  last  year.” — Anon,  Wisconsin. 


NEBRASKA. 


Fair. — “  Trade 
Omaha,  Neb. 


is  about  the  same  as  previous  years.”— Hawley  &  Langworthy, 
COLORADO. 


Fair.— “  There  is  some  falling  off  in  the  demand  here.  There  are  exceptions,  how¬ 
ever.  For  instance,  there  are  more  people  willing  to  pay  a  good  price  for  first-class 
work  manufactured  here,  than  formerly,  whilst  middle-grade  work  is  not  so  much  in 
demand,  and  the  persons  who  want  the  cheapest  kind  of  work  are  supplied  mostly  by 
factories  from  St.  Louis,  eastward.  I  might  add  that  trade  in  general  is  very  quiet.” 
— T.  F.  Dillon,  Denver,  Col. 

* 

*  * 


The  Western  States  are  well  represented,  casting  a  total  of  48 
votes,  including  6  “Very  Good,”  5  “Good,”  23  “Fair,”  10  “Bad,” 
and  4  “Very  Bad.”  In  this  case  the  preponderance  of  opinion  is 
very  clearly  in  favor  of  “  Fair.” 

Taking  all  the  above  facts  together,  we  therefore  find  that  New- 
England  reports  trade  to  be  “Somewhat  better  than  Fair;”  the 
Middle  States,  as  “  Good  ;  ”  the  Southern  States,  as  “  Somewhat  less 
than  Fair;”  and  the  Western  States,  as  “  Fair.”  When  we  consider 
the  present  condition  of  trade  generally  throughout  the  country, 
this  result  seems  to  us  encouraging  and  a  sufficient  cause  for  con¬ 
gratulation. 

Among  the  interesting  objects  exhibited  at  the  recent  meeting  of  in¬ 
ventors  in  Cincinnati,  was  the  first  patent  ever  issued  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  dated  New-York,  July  31,  1790,  and  is  signed  by  George  Wash¬ 
ington,  President  ;  Edmund  Randolph,  Attorney-General  ;  and  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Secretary. 


CORRESPONDING  CLASS,  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL. 

Close  of  the  First  Season,  1883-84. 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  Schools, 
No.  214  East  34th-st.,  New-York,  May  19,  1884. 

To  Corresponding  Pupils  : 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Carriage  Builders’  National  Associa¬ 
tion  to  superintend  the  Trade  School,  take  pleasure  in  commending  the 
pupils  of  the  Corresponding  Class  for  the  part  they  have  taken  in  helping 
to  realize  the  hopes  cherished  by  the  Association,  at  the  time  of  its  inau¬ 
guration  at  the  last  annual  Convention. 

The  Committee  feel  that  the  experiment  has  proved  a  success.  The 
advantages  of  practical  training  in  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing, 
which  the  new  plan  of  instruction  offers  to  carriage  workmen  and  appren¬ 
tices  throughout  the  country,  in  their  homes,  and  at  a  merely  nominal 
price  that  places  the  opportunity  within  the  reach  of  all,  cannot  be  over¬ 
estimated,  and  seem  to  be  generally  appreciated  by  the  pupils. 

The  work  of  the  first  season,  which  opened  on  Dec.  1,  last,  and  closed 
on  May  1,  may  be  briefly  epitomized  as  follows  : 

The  total  number  of  pupils  who  were  members  of  the  Corresponding 
Class  throughout  the  season,  and  who  satisfactorily  responded  to  the 
lesson  papers  and  examination  papers,  was  no. 

The  lesson  papers  sent  out  during  the  season  were  devoted  to  free¬ 
hand  and  mechanical  drafting,  and  were  21  in  number,  15  of  which 
called  for  responses  ;  and  there  was  also  one  examination  paper  calling 
for  written  replies.  All  such  responses  from  pupils  were  carefully  exam¬ 
ined,  criticised  and  rated  by  the  instructor,  Mr.  John  D.  Gribbon  ;  and, 
out  of  a  possible  total  of  160  credits,  there  were  50  pupils  who  received 
between  50  and  100,  and  17  who  received  between  100  and  153. 

The  second  season  of  the  Corresponding  Class  will  be  opened  promptly 
on  October  1,  next,  under  the  same  management  as  formerly.  Two 
classes  will  then  be  formed,  a  Primary  and  an  Advanced  Class.  The 
Primary  Class,  including  new  pupils,  together  with  such  former  pupils  as 
have  not  made  sufficient  progress  to  warrant  promotion,  will  pursue  the 
same  course  of  study  in  free-hand  and  mechanical  drafting  that  was  fol¬ 
lowed  during  the  season  just  closed.  The  Advanced  Class,  consisting  of 
such  pupils,  new  or  old,  as  pass  the  necessary  examination,  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  a  new  series  of  lesson  papers,  which  will  practically  cover  the 
so-called  “  French  rule  ”  of  carriage  drafting. 

In  token  of  the  Committee’s  approval  of  the  commendable  progress 
made  by  the  following  pupils,  they  will  be  entered  as  pupils  in  the  Ad¬ 
vanced  Class  during  the  second  season,  free  of  any  initiation  fee, 
namely  : 


F.  W.  Tucker,  Boston,  Mass . 153  credits. 

A.  Diebold,  West  Medford,  Mass . 138 

H.  Eagle,  Peru,  Ind . 138 

E.  T.  Galley,  Mount  Pleasant,  Pa . 138 

E.  D.  Eastman,  West  Concord,  N.  H . 122 

H.  E.  Morrill,  Amesbury,  Mass . 122 

C.  M.  Galley,  Mount  Pleasant,  Pa . 118 

Jas.  Burns,  New-Haven,  Conn . 118 

Chas.  Swoffield,  Elkhart,  Ind . 115 

L.  Y.  Long,  Albany,  N.  Y . . . 114 

F.  E.  Quimby,  Amesbury,  Mass . 112 

Chris.  Bruenn,  Durand,  Wis . 112 

J.  F.  Montague,  Carthage,  Mo . in 

John  H.  Mount,  Red  Bank,  N.  J . 107 

C.  S.  Hill,  North  Andover,  Mass . 102 

P.  A.  Warner,  Lynn,  Mass . 102 

W.  J.  Sparks,  Cincinnati,  O . 100 


In  concluding,  the  Committee  desire  to  urge  upon  all  present  pupils 
the  importance  of  continuing,  during  the  coming  summer,  the  practice  of 
free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing,  and  study  of  the  Kensington  Art 
School  geometry,  which  latter  will  be  supplied  to  any  pupil  at  cost  price, 
namely,  25  cents,  postpaid.  Drawings  may  be  forwarded  to  the  in¬ 
structor,  at  the  usual  address,  at  any  time  during  the  summer,  and  they 
will  be  examined  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  season,  and  duly  com¬ 
mented  upon. 

Signed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Carriage  Builders’  National  Associa¬ 
tion  on  Technical  Education.  John  W.  Britton,  Chairman, 

Wilder  H.  Pray,  W.  N.  Fitz-Gerald,  Geo.  W.  W.  Houghton,  Sec'y. 


“ WHAT  WOULD  YOU  DO?” 


Frederick  R.  Coudert,  one  of  the  wittiest  and  most  eloquent  of 
our  New-York  orators,  recently  illustrated  one  of  his  points  at  a  public 
meeting  in  Cooper  Union,  by  the  following  anecdote  : 

“  I  was  reading  but  a  few  days  ago,”  he  said,  “that  in  the  great  city 
of  Paris  they  have  a  sort  of  civil  service  reform  for  hackmen,  but  they 
engraft  moral  principle  upon  intellectual  requirements,  and  one  hackman 
was  asked  ‘  Suppose  you  found  $50,000  in  bonds  in  your  carriage 
when  you  got  home,  what  would  you  do  ?’  Well,  now,  that  is  a  puzzling 
problem,  though  I  don’t  think  it  would  puzzle  a  great  many  of  your  best 
politicians.  ‘  Do,’  said  he,  ‘  I  wouldn’t  do  anything,  I’d  jest  live  on  the 
income  of  my  bonds.’  ” 
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THE  HUB 


OPEN  BALLOT  FOR  NEXT  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 

C.  B.  N.  A. 


FIRST  BULLETIN,  MAY,  1 884. 

The  following  reprint  of  an  editorial  appearing  in  Coach,  Har¬ 
ness  and  Saddlery  of  May  17th,  offers  the  best  possible  introduction 
to  this,  the  first  installment  of  our  Presidential  ballot,  as  duly  her¬ 
alded  in  our  last  number,  page  1 10.  Mr.  Fitz-Gerald  says  : 

“  Our  contemporary  The  Hub  has  issued  circulars,  together  with  small 
tickets  designated  1  Informal  Ballots,’  and  forwarded  them  to  the  members  of 
the  Carriage  Builders’  National  Association,  asking  them  to  fill  out  on  the  bal¬ 
lots  the  name  of  the  person  whom  they  prefer  as  the  next  President  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

“  We  regret,  exceedingly,  this  action.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  McLear,  the  pres¬ 
ent  President,  is  entitled  by  custom  to  a  reelection,  and  we  do  not  believe  a 
better  selection  could  be  made.  In  the  second  place,  the  movement  is  giving  too 
much  importance  to  the  grumblings  of  a  few  persons  who  could  never  be  satis¬ 
fied,  no  matter  what  was  done.  We  have  never  heard  a  complaint  from  the 
working  members,  Active  or  Honorary.  It  would  be  impossible  to  get  together 
so  large  a  body  of  men  as  are  enrolled  as  members  of  this  Association,  without 
including  some  chronic  fault-finders.  They,  however,  serve  the  purpose  to 
illustrate,  by  contrast,  the  different  phases  of  humanity,  and  cause  the  majority 
to  feel  well'satisfied  with  their  Association. 

“  Our  advice  to  members  is  to  refuse  to  vote  these  ballots,  and,  when  the  Con¬ 
vention  meets  at  St.  Louis,  to  cast  their  votes  for  the  man  or  men  who  will  best 
advance  the  interests  of  the  Association.  If  the  grumblers  have  anything  to 
offer,  let  them  speak  out  where  all  can  see  and  hear  them.  If  they  do,  the 
numbers  will  be  found  so  small  as  to  excite  pity  from  those  who  sympathize  with 
the  weakness  of  humanity.  But,  of  all  things,  don’t  let  the  friends  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  be  led  to  a  personal  canvass  for  officers  by  recognizing  this  ill-timed  and 
injudicious  action  of  The  Hub." 

We  appreciate  and  sympathize  with  the  general  spirit  of  Mr.  Fitz¬ 
Gerald’s  views,  as  above  expressed,  the  only  difference  between  us, 
in  this  matter,  being  one  of  method. 

The  rumor  of  “  grumblings  ”  to  which  he  alludes,  is  what  led  us 
to  suggest  the  propriety  of  an  informal  test  ballot.  Mr.  Fitz-Ger¬ 
ald  has  entire  confidence  in  the  present  management  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  would  let  the  grumblers  grumble  to  their  hearts’ 
content.  We  have  the  same  confidence  in  the  Association’s  able 
management,  but  our  experience  is  that  continued  grumbling,  how¬ 
ever  groundless,  is  sure  in  time  to  beget  a  chorus,  and  that  the 
best  cure  is  to  promptly  give  the  first  heralds  thereof  the  floor,  and 
a  full  opportunity  to  say  their  say.  In  our  opinion,  the  time  to  ap¬ 
ply  the  “  ounce  of  prevention  ”  is  upon  the  appearance  of  the  very 
first  symptom,  if  not  before ;  and  the  time  for  fire-extinguishers, 
the  period  before  any  flame  is  perceptible.  According  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  Carriage  Monthly  a  whiff  of  smoke  has  appeared, 
which  that  paper  has  industriously  fanned  ever  since.  We  have 
failed  thus  far  to  discover  any  live  embers,  but  we  have  smelt  the 
Carriage  Monthly  s  smoke.  If  it  is  confined  to  that  office,  there 
need  be  no  cause  for  alarm,  and  our  call  for  a  ballot  is  a  ready 
means  of  settling  that  fact ;  while  if  serious,  then  the  sooner  we 
seek  and  apply  a  remedy,  the  better  for  all  concerned.  Our  col¬ 
umns  are  open  to  all  who  wish  to  express  opinions  on  this  subject; 
and,  in  Mr.  Fitz-Gerald’s  own  words,  “  If  the  grumblers  have  any¬ 
thing  to  offer,  let  them  speak  out.”  For  several  reasons  it  will  be 
easier  and  preferable  to  do  this  beforehand,  and  through  a  trade 
paper,  rather  than  on  the  floor  at  the  Convention,  partly  for  the 
reason  that  Honorary  as  well  as  Active  members  are  at  liberty  to 
deposit  votes  in  The  Hub's  ballot  box,  which  will  not  be  the  case  at 
St.  Louis;  and,  moreover,  the  opinions  of  malcontents  can  be  ex¬ 
pressed  anonymously  through  our  columns,  so  long  as  personalities 
are  avoided,  which  would  hardly  be  practicable  in  open  conven¬ 
tion. 

As  to  the  judiciousness  of  this  proposed  informal  ballot,  we  trust 
that  our  past  and  present  relations  with  the  work  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  its  officers,  and  with  most  of  the  candidates  thus  far 
named,  will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  good  faith  and  worthy 
intent  on  our  part.  We  shall  endeavor  to  exercise  our  best  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  presentation  and  use  of  facts  thus  confidentially  com¬ 
municated  to  us;  and  the  number  of  votes  already  confided  to  our 
care  seems  to  imply  that  members  have  some  faith  in  our  dis¬ 
cretion. 

Mr.  Fitz-Gerald’s  reference  to  the  established  custom  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  to  retain  each  President  for  three  years,  merits  a  few 
words  of  explanation  on  our  part.  It  is  true  that  Messrs.  Kimball, 
Britton  and  Killam,  the  preceding  Presidents  of  the  Association 
were  each  twice  reelected ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Kimball 


remained  in  office  four  years,  no  convention  and  no  election 
having  been  held  in  1875.  The  custom,  therefore,  of  a  three-years’ 
term  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  very  firmly  established ;  and,  if  it 
should  appear  that  the  Western  members  desire  to  place  in  office  a 
representative  from  their  own  ranks,  we  are  confident  that  no  one 
would  more  cheerfully  relinquish  his  presumptive  rights,  and  sup¬ 
port  an  effort  in  that  direction,  than  Mr.  McLear,  the  present  Presi¬ 
dent,  who  has  already  been  once  reelected.  The  Association  can 
hardly  hope  to  ever  secure  a  first  officer,  Eastern  or  Western,  who 
shall  fulfill  his  duties  more  conscientiously  or  ably  than  Mr.  McLear 
has  done.  The  only  question  is,  Do  the  Western  members  desire 
a  change  of  administration  in  favor  of  one  of  their  own  number  ? 
In  order  to  permit  them  to  express  their  views  more  frankly,  we 
purposely  avoided,  in  our  editorial  last  month,  any  allusion  to  the 
civility  due  by  custom  to  the  present  incumbent ;  and,  going  still 
further,  we  expressed  the  hope  that  the  next  President  would  be  a 
’Western  man.  This  hope  was  subject  to  the  condition  that  such 
was  the  general  desire  of  the  Western  members,  and  was  opposed 
to  our  individual  choice.  As  the  condition  named  does  not 
appear  to  exist,  we  have  now  no  hesitancy  in  frankly  stating  that 
our  own  vote  was  cast  in  favor  of  Mr.  McLear,  who  appears  to  us 
to  be  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  and  whose  untiring  and  able 
discharge  of  the  Presidential  duties  during  two  years  past,  well  de¬ 
serves  the  token  of  appreciation  suggested  by  a  second  reelection. 

* 

*  * 

Here,  then,  we  present  below  our  first  bulletin  of  the  Presidential 
ballot,  as  deposited  with  us  during  the  period  from  May  12th,  to 
May  27th,  inclusive,  which  needs  no  further  introduction  than 
the  statement  that  the  votes  have  been  accompanied  by  numer¬ 
ous  letters,  the  character  of  which  we  further  refer  to  below. 


HENRY  C.  McLEAR,  of  Wilmington,  Del. 

(One  of  the  founders  of  the  Association,  and  its  present  Presi¬ 
dent,  on  reelection.  Originally  nominated  by  Mr.  Lowe 
Emerson,  of  Ohio,  in  1882,  when  Mr.  Clement  Studebaker,  of 

Indiana,  declined  election .  + 

LOWE  EMERSON,  of  Cincinnati,  O. 

(Present  Vice-President,  and  member  of  Committee  on  Tech¬ 
nical  Education) . 

JOHN  W.  BRITTON,  of  New-York. 

(One  of  the  founders  of  the  Association,  its  third  President, 
twice  reelected,  and  now  member  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 


tee)  .  7 

CLEMENT  STUDEBAKER,  of  South  Bend,  Ind. 

(Founder,  and  Chairman  of  the  preliminary  meeting  in  1872, 
preceding  formal  organization  ;  unanimously  nominated  as 

Presidential  candidate  in  1882,  but  declined  election) .  7 

WILLIAM  D.  ROGERS,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


(Founder,  and  present  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Commit- 


C.  D.  FIRESTONE,  of  Columbus,  O. 

(Present  member  of  Executive  Committee) .  ® 

HENRY  TIMKEN,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo .  5 

WILDER  H.  PRAY,  of  New-York. 

(Elected  Secretary  of  the  Association  at  its  first  Conven¬ 
tion  in  1872,  and  served  continuously  until  1882  ;  at  present  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee) .  3 

CHAUNCEY  THOMAS,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

(Present  member  of  Committee  on  Technical  Education) .  3 

GEO.  W.  W.  HOUGHTON,  of  New-York. 

(Not  eligible,  being  an  Honorary  Member) .  3 

CHARLES  P.  KIMBALL,  of  Chicago,  Ill. 


(Founder,  and  first  President  of  the  Association,  twice  re¬ 
elected)  . 


SCATTERING.  o  . 

(Including  1  each  for  Frank  H.  Hooker,  Rufus  M.  Stivers, 
Wm.  P.  Sargent,  Geo.  A.  Ainslie,  Hugh  Johnson,  J.  W.  Gos- 
•  ling,  Wm.  t.  Haydock,  Henry  C.  Valentine  (not  eligible), 
Geo’.  M.  Peters,  Geo.  C.  Elliott,  S.  P.  Darlington  (not  eligible), 
Hugh  Duffy,  Geo.  H.  Burrows,  and  Henry  P.  Jones  (not 


eligible) .  *4 

INDECISIVE.  . 

(Including  those  who  express  no  choice,  or  request  the  Editor 
to  cast  a  vote  for  them,  or  who  say  Our  choice  is  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  choice,” .  3* 


Total  number  of  votes  already  cast,  as  above  enumerated 


The  votes  themselves,  as  above  set  forth,  give  positively  no  in¬ 
dication  of  a  desire  to  change  the  present  administration  of  the 
Association’s  affairs.  The  suggested  candidates,  almost  without 
exception,  are  present  officers  of  the  Association.  Mr.  McLear, 
the  present  President,  holds  the  lead  numerically,  and  his  rivals  are 
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mainly  those  who  have  been  closely  identified  with  his  administra¬ 
tion,  including  Mr.  Lowe  Emerson,  by  whose  nomination  he  was 
originally  elected. 

* 

*  * 

The  correspondence  above  alluded  to,  which  accompanied  these 
votes,  includes  fifty  or  more  letters,  several  of  which  contain  criti¬ 
cisms  of  our  “audacity”  in  instituting  such  a  “  wholly  unauthor¬ 
ized  ballot,”  (as  one  correspondent  calls  it) ;  but  we  are  happy  to 
add  that  they  include  only  one  unfavorable  reference  to  the 
Association  itself.  In  that  case,  the  critic  is  an  Honorary  member 
living  in  New-England,  who  complains  that  he  “didn’t  get  half 
enough  to  eat  at  the  last  Convention  in  New-Haven.”  Further 
than  this,  we  have  totally  failed,  thus  far,  to  discover  any  expression 
of  disapproval  as  to  the  present  management  of  the  Association, 
while  words  of  commendation  are  many  and  frequent. 

Many  of  the  letters  contain  expressions  such  as  these  (we  quote) : 
“  I  am  entirely  satisfied  with  the  present  officers  of  the  society  ; 
why  make  any  change  ?  ”  “  Whomsoever  the  Association  may 

choose,  is  my  choice,  without  reference  to  East  or  West,  North  or 
South.”  “  We  leave  it  to  The  Hub  editor  to  cast  our  vote  for  us.” 
“  I  am  more  than  satisfied  with  all  the  Association  has  done  in  the 
past,  and  am  willing  to  abide  by  its  choice.”  “  I  have  no  preference 
as  to  section  of  country.”  “  Please  fill  in  the  name  to  suit  yourself, 
and  I  will  be  satisfied,  as  I  have  no  choice,”  etc.,  etc. 

Numerous  requests  like  the  last-named  gave  us  an  opportunity 
to  largely  increase  the  vote  for  Mr.  McLear  (our  own  choice) ;  but 
wre  have  in  all  such  cases  transferred  the  votes  to  the  class  of 
“  Indecisives,”  as  the  sole  object  of  this  informal  ballot  is  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  individual  opinions  of  as  many  members  as  possible,  with 
the  hope  that  we  may  thereby  lend  some  assistance  toward  intelli¬ 
gent  and  unanimous  action  at  the  next  election. 

The  above  initial  bulletin  is  of  course  more  suggestive  than 
decisive,  but  further  bulletins  will  appear  from  month  to  month 
until  the  time  of  the  next  election,  and  we  will  be  much  obliged  if 
all  members  who  have  not  yet  been  heard  from,  or  who  are  now 
numbered  among  the  “  Indecisives,”  will  please  overlook  Mr.  Fitz¬ 
Gerald’s  admonition,  and  whisper  to  us  their  choice.  Later  on,  in 
order  to  throw  further  light  on  the  source  of  the  votes,  we  propose 
to  distinguish  between  the  votes  of  Active  and  Honorary  members, 
and  indicate  the  section  of  country  from  which  they  have  been  re¬ 
ceived. 

Have  you  already  voted  ?  No?  Well,  if  you  are  entitled  to, 
please  do  so  now,  and  do  so  with  the  utmost  frankness,  that  your 
favorite  candidate  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  your  influence. 


GRAY- PARKER'S  » DASH  THROUGH  THE  PARK.” 


We  have  received  numerous  inquiries  for  reduced  reproductions 
of  the  spirited  engraving  by  Gray-Parker  which  formed  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  our  illustrated  supplement  last  month,  to  be  used  for  circu¬ 
lars  and  advertising  purposes.  In  response  to  such  requests  we 
have  prepared  the  accompanying  photo-engraving,  copies  of  which 
we  are  now  prepared  to  mail,  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt 
of  $2.50.  We  expect  to  see  it  utilized  on  many  spring  circulars. 

There  was  a  great  sale  of  timber  recently  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s 
estate  at  Strathfieldsaye,  England,  when  about  4,000  oak  trees  were  sold. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  CARRIAGES  vs.  HAND  DRAWINGS. 

The  May  number  of  our  London  contemporary  published  by  Mr. 
Cooper  verifies  the  well-known  lines  from  Butler’s  “  Hudibras,” 
that  “  he  that  complies  against  his  will,  is  of  his  own  opinion  still.” 
Mr.  Cooper,  in  his  January  issue  of  this  year,  devoted  a  leading 
editorial  to  proving  that  photographs  of  carriages  were  N.  G.  In 
the  March  Hub ,  page  794,  we  responded  to  his  statement  by  assur¬ 
ing  him  that  photographs  of  carriages  were  regularly  and  largely 
employed  by  the  American  carriage  trade;  and  that,  under  certain 
conditions  (which  we  duly  named),  they  possessed  certain  advan¬ 
tages  over  hand  drawings  and  engravings.  Such  positive  evidence 
on  our  part,  unless  proved  to  be  false,  would  seem  sufficient  to  ter¬ 
minate  the  controversy  ;  and  it  does,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 
Not  so,  however,  with  Mr.  Cooper,  who,  in  his  May  number,  de¬ 
votes  another  three-column  editorial  to  the  subject.  Mr.  Cooper 
may  find  the  miscellaneous  statements  contained  in  this  second 
article  entirely  convincing  to  himself ;  but  we  confess  that  we  fail 
to  see  any  relevancy  whatsoever  in  any  of  them.  Can  photography 
be  utilized  by  the  carriage-builder  ?  That’s  the  subject,  and  the 
only  subject  under  discussion.  We  have  offered  evidence  that  pho¬ 
tography  not  only  can  be,  but  is  constantly  utilized  by  many  Amer¬ 
ican  carriage  and  sleigh-builders,  and  that’s  all  we  have  at  present 
to  say  on  the  subject.  Until  Mr.  Cooper  can  disprove  our  assertion, 
silent  consent  would  seem  only  fitting  on  the  part  of  our  irritable 
contemporary. 

TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CARRIAGE  DRAFTSMEN 

AND  MECHANICS. 

— 

Fourth  Annual  Report  by  Prof.  Gribbon. 

To  the  Committee  of  the  Carriage  Builders'  National  Association  on  Tech¬ 
nical  Education  : 

Gentlemen  :  I  beg  to  report  as  follows,  regarding  the  progress  of  the 
Technical  School  for  Carriage  Draftsmen  and  Mechanics,  during  its  fourth 
season,  which  opened  October  8th,  1883,  and  closed  on  the  date  of  this 
report. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  season  there  were  33  pupils  on  the  roll,  as 
compared  with  28  last  year,  which  number  was  increased  to  39  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1884.  The  pupils  were  divided  among  the  different  mechanical  de¬ 
partments  as  follows  :  27  wood-workers,  9  blacksmiths,  2  painters,  and 
1  office  man  ;  and,  as  to  locality,  their  residences  were  distributed  as 
follows:  New-York  City,  25;  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  2;  Long  Island  City, 

N.  Y.,  3;  Westchester,  N.  Y.,  1;  Jersey  City  Heights,  N.  J.,  1  ;  Rah¬ 
way,  N.  J.,  1  ;  Paterson,  N.  J.,  t  ;  Salt  Lake  City,  Neb.,  1  ;  Boston, 
Mass.,  1;  Newark,  N.  J.,  1;  New-Haven,  Conn.,  1;  and  Portland, 
Me.,  1. 

Three  sessions  were  held  each  week,  during  the  period  above  named, 
on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings,  from  7.30  till  10  o'clock. 
The  total  number  of  sessions  was  81,  and  the  attendance  averaged  as 
follows  :  For  October,  28  ;  November,  29  ;  December,  31  ;  January,  25  ; 
February,  23  ;  March,  19  ;  and  April,  20. 

In  view  of  the  stormy  winter  and  long  distances  which  most  of  the 
pupils  had  to  travel  to  reach  the  school,  together  with  the  fact  that  busi¬ 
ness  was  dull,  and  several  pupils  were  obliged  to  leave  the  city  in  search 
of  employment,  I  consider  this  average  fair ;  and  I  desire  to  commend 
the  following  pupils  for  specially  good  attendance,  namely  :  C.  J.  Har¬ 
ris,  Wm.  O’Halloran,  Wm.  J.  Doherty,  Clement  Smith,  Chas.  Rouchon, 
Henry  C.  Schell,  Adolph  Bachmann,  Finally  Sinclair,  Geo.  Nepple,  An¬ 
drew  Johnson,  John  Burkhardt,  Oscar  H.  Schildbach,  John  E.  Busby, 
John  W.  Stilzer,  Frank  Woychinske,  and  Geo.  J.  Stohl. 

I  desire  again  to  commend  Wm.  J.  Doherty  for  his  good  attendance 
under  conditions  of  special  hardship,  he  being  obliged  to  take  the  mid¬ 
night  train  to  reach  his  home  in  Westchester  Village,  N.  Y.,  and  I  desire 
also  to  mention  Miles  Suart,  who  came  from  Rahway,  N.  J.  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  add  that  my  own  health  permitted  me  to  be  present  at  every 
session. 

For  the  convenience  of  pupils  desiring  to  read  the  trade  journals  and 
practice  free-hand  drawing  on  the  blackboards,  the  class-room  was 
opened  throughout  the  term  at  30  minutes  preceding  the  assembling  of  1 
the  class,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  report  that  this  privilege  was  taken 
advantage  of  by  many  of  the  pupils. 

In  response  to  your  request  for  facts  upon  which  to  determine  which 
pupils  are  entitled  to  the  cash  prizes  offered  by  you,  I  would  respectfully 
offer  the  following  recommendations,  namely  :  For  best  attendance,  I 
would  suggest  that  you  give  two  first  prizes,  viz.:  to  Chas.  J.  Harris  and 
Wm.  O’Halloran,  whose  record  is  identical ;  and  a  second  prize  to  Wm. 

J.  Doherty.  For  best  free-hand  drawing:  First  prize,  Jas.  Donovan, 
and  second,  Geo.  J.  Stohl.  For  best  geometrical  drawing:  First  prize, 
Andrew  Johnson  ;  and  second,  Jas.  Donovan.  For  best  inch-scale  draw- 
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ing :  First  prize,  Clement  Smith  ;  and  second,  G.  Stohl.  For  most  note¬ 
worthy  progress  :  First  prize,  Frank  Woychinske  ;  and  second,  Jno.  E. 

Busby. 

The  following  trade  journals  were  contributed  regularly  to  the  school, 
for  which,  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  I  beg  to  thank  their  respective 
editors,  namely  :  The  Hub;  Carriage  Monthly;  Coach ,  Harness  and  Sad- 
dlen';  Coach  Painter;  Coach  Builders' ,  Harness  Makers'  and  Saddlers'  Art 
Journal;  Saddlers' ,  Harness  Makers'  and  Carriage  Builders'  Gazette; 
Le  Guide  du  Carrossier;  Le  Feint  re  en  Voitures ;  Western  Carriage,  Wagon 
and  Harness  Journal  and  Blacksmith  and  Wheelwright.  Thanks  are  also 
due  to  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox  and  Hon.  P.  Belmont  for  two  volumes  of  Reports 
of  the  United  States  Board  on  tests  of  iron  and  steel  and  other 
metals.  Report  of  Smithsonian  Institute,  and  Report  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  I  desire  also  to  express  my  indebtedness  to  Mr.  J.  Polya 
and  Mr.  John  C.  Konrad,  for  the  earnest  and  able  manner  in  which  they 
seconded  my  efforts  throughout  the  term  as  my  assistants. 

I  cannot  refrain,  before  concluding  my  annual  report,  from  again  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  great  lack  of  previous  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  new 
pupils,  in  free-hand  drawing  and  primary  instruction  in  geometry  ;  both 
of  which  studies,  in  my  judgment,  ought  to  be  pursued  in  the  public 
schools  ;  but  in  the  absence  of  such  previous  instruction,  the  lessons  in 
free-hand  and  geometrical  drawing  that  are  being  sent  out  to  the  pupils 
of  the  Corresponding  Class,  promise  hereafter  to  prove  of  great  service 
in  preparing  those  who  intend  hereafter  to  join  the  Technical  Class, 
by  enabling  pupils  to  promptly  utilize  the  full  benefits  of  the  instruc¬ 
tions  given  in  the  school,  and  to  go  through  the  prescribed  course  in  a 
much  shorter  time  than  heretofore. 

Again  thanking  the  assistant  teachers  and  the  pupils  for  their  kind 
and  considerate  attention,  and  your  own  committee  for  the  generous  and 
hearty  manner  in  which  you  have  seconded  my  efforts  in  conducting  the 
instruction, -I  remain,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  D.  Gribbon, 

New-York,  April  30th,  1884.  Instructor. 


NEW-YORK  CITY. 

Personal. — Mr.  Lawson  Valentine,  of  New-York,  is  still  in  Paris, 

where  he  will  soon  be  joined  by  his  family,  and  he  will  probably  prolong  his 
foreign  visit  until  next  spring. 

Number  Wrong. — The  Metal  Stamping  Co.  have  removed  to 

134  and  136  Duane-st.,  New-York,  in  place  of  the  same  number  Chambers-st., 
as  was  announced  in  our  May  number. 

The  Connor  First-Prize  Working  Drawing,  to  which  were 

awarded  The  Hub's  prize  of  $35  in  cash  and  a  silver  medal,  forms  a  noteworthy 
feature  of  this  number.  See  loose  sheet  accompanying. 

Wanted:  The  name  and  address  of  the  unknown  writer  whose 
illustrated  essay  on  trimming  a  Physicians’  Phaeton,  begun  in  this  number,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  carrying  off  The  Hub's  first  prize  in  that  class. 

Personal. — Mr.  John  W.  Britton,  of  New-York,  Ex-President  of 

the  Carriage  Builders’  National  Association,  has  just  completed  a  new  residence 
at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  where  he  will  spend  the  coming  summer. 

The  “Vets.” — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Brewster  &  Co.  Vete¬ 
ran  Association,  Mr.  Mosier,  the  President,  presented  the  Association  with  an 
engrossed  scroll  of  the  members  and  officers,  for  which  the  thanks  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  were  tendered. 

The  Carriage  Painters  and  Varnishers  are  this  month 

subjected  to  examination  by  Dr.  Partridge  ;  and,  on  pages  187  and  188,  he  gives 
many  practical  suggestions  on  how  they  should  conduct  themselves  in  order  to 
keep  in  good  physical  condition. 

Personal. — Mr.  Wilder  H.  Pray  is  now  comfortably  ensconsed 

in  the  new  Stivers  Repository  on  Fifth  Avenue,  opposite  Hotel  Brunswick,  and  is 
surrounded  by  an  attractive  stock  of  carriages,  about  fifty  in  number.  A  private 
telephone  connects  the  repository  with  the  factory  in  3ist-st. 

The  Painters’  Journal  for  May  shows  its  appreciation  of 

our  “Painting  Department”  by  republishing  five  columns  therefrom;  but  it 
scrupulously  acknowledges  all  such  selections,  and  we  therefore  not  only  do  not 
complain,  but  beg  to  thank  our  enterprising  contemporary  for  the  compliment 

thus  conferred. 

Another  Calendar  for  1884,  highly  attractive  in  appear¬ 
ance,  has  been  received  by  us  from  the  Franklin  Bank  Note  Co.,  of  this  city. 
Owing  to  its  large  dimensions,  and  particularly  to  the  size  of  the  figures,  which 
are  about  an  inch  in  length  and  as  clear  as  they  are  large,  we  find  this  calendar 
specially  valuable  for  ready  reference. 

“Life.” — Any  one  who  appreciates  humor  is  pretty  sure  to  get 

his  money’s  worth  whenever  he  invests  ten  cents  in  a  copy  of  “  Life,"  which  now 
holds  a  well-established  and  well-merited  position  of  supremacy  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  fun.  Its  illustrations  deserve  special  commendation,  by  reason  both  of 
their  artistic  treatment  and  genial  and  high-toned  humor. 


“  How’s  Trade?” — A  detailed  reply  to  this  live  question  of 

the  day  will  be  found  in  the  review  bearing  the  above-named  title,  which  appears 
in  this  number,  pages  193  to  196,  inclusive.  The  general  result  seems  to  be 
“Fair.” 

Strikes,  and  How  to  Avoid  Them. — We  present,  on  pages 

191  and  192,  a  specially  interesting  installment  of  Mr.  John  W.  Britton’s  testi¬ 
mony  before  the  Senate  Committee,  which  relates  to  the  “  Causes  of  Strikes, 
and  How  to  Avoid  Them.” 

The  Hub  Prizes,  the  award  of  which  is  duly  announced  in 

this  number  (pages  173  and  174),  have  already  been  distributed,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  four  ''•Hub  Medals  of  Merit,”  therein  mentioned.  These  have  been 
ordered,  and  Messrs.  Tiffany  &  Co.,  the  makers,  promise  to  deliver  them  to  us 
at  an  early  date,  when  they  will  be  suitably  inscribed,  and  promptly  forwarded 
to  the  respective  winners. 

The  “Blacksmiths’  Hand-book  of  Carriage  Ironwork” 

is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  just  issued  by  Mr.  W.  N.  Fitz-Gerald,  of  this  city, 
which  contains  twenty-two  tables,  detailing  the  kinds  and  sizes  of  iron  best 
adapted  to  certain  standard  styles  of  carriages,  together  with  numerous  hints 
and  directions  of  value  to  the  carriage  blacksmith.  It  is  neatly  printed,  and 
bound  in  heavy  paper.  Price,  50  cents. 

Personal. — Mr.  Wm.  P.  Fest,  draftsman  with  Messrs.  Jas.  B. 

Brewster  &  Co.,  of  25th-st.,  New-York,  sailed  for  Europe  on  May  24th,  on  the 
White  Star  steamer  Brittanic.  He  expects  to  be  absent  about  ten  weeks,  during 
which  time  he  will  visit  London  and  Paris,  and  his  old  home  in  Stuttgart.  Quite 
a  delegation  of  friends  was  present  at  the  steamer  on  the  day  of  his  departure, 
including  Mr.  James  B.  Brewster,  Superintendent  Plumb,  and  Messrs.  Wilkins, 
Ortmann,  Kehrl,  etc. 

A  Testimonial  Boom. — In  this  era  of  booms,  it  has  occurred 

to  Messrs.  Valentine  &  Company  to  take  a  consensus  of  their  patrons  on  the 
subject  of  varnish.  The  result  is  a  number  of  fresh  testimonials,  mostly  ex¬ 
pressive  of  reiterated  approval  of  former  opinions.  It  is  certainly  a  handsome 
showing,  and  the  signatures  are  those  of  builders  whose  names  alone  are  sufficient 
endorsement.  From  France  and  England  also  come  expressions  of  perfect  satis¬ 
faction. 

The  Coaching  Club. — The  Annual  Spring  Parade  of  the 

Coaching  Club,  held  in  this  city  on  Saturday,  May  24th,  was  the  occasion  of  a 
brilliant  display  of  fine  coaches  and  superb  horseflesh,  not  to  mention  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  whips  and  their  gaily  attired  lady  guests.  Col.  Jay,  the  President  of  the 
Club,  led  the  line,  and  following  were  fifteen  other  coaches,  all  well  appointed, 
and  admirably  handled  by  their  respective  owners.  The  route  was  the  usual 
one,  up  Fifth  Avenue,  through  Central  Park,  and  thence  returning  to  the  Hotel 
Brunswick,  where  the  members  of  the  Club  and  their  guests  afterward  dined. 

Open  Ballot  for  C.  B.  N.  A.  President.— As  promised  last 

month,  we  present  in  this  number,  pages  197  and  198,  the  first  installment  of  an 
informal  ballot  we  have  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  inclinations  of 
both  Honorary  and  Active  Members  as  to  the  candidates  for  Presidential  honors 
at  the  next  Convention  of  the  Association.  The  result  of  this  ballot,  thus  far 
ascertained,  ought  to  prove  highly  gratifying  to  present  officers  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  for  it  offers  conclusive  evidence  that  the  present  management  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  affairs  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  members,  so  far  as  heard  from. 
We  have  been  specially  pleased  to  notice  an  entire  absence  of  sectional  jealousy, 
the  Western  members  voting  for  Eastern  candidates,  and  vice  versa ,  with  the 
utmost  freedom. 

National  Bankrupt  Act  Called  for. — The  New-York 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  last  October,  appointed  a  committee  to  submit  at 
a  future  meeting  a  paper  suggesting  reforms  to  the  present  laws  regarding 
assignments  in  bankruptcy  cases,  especially  such  changes  as  will  prevent  the  pre¬ 
ferring  of  certain  creditors.  It  is  also  the  intention  of  this  body  to  press  upon 
Congress  the  necessity  of  its  passing  a  national  bankrupt  act.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  in  case  of  their  succeeding  with  Congress,  we  shall  have  an  act  free  from  the 
objections  of  the  former  one,  and  one  whereby  the  creditor  may  realize  more 
than  ten  per  cent,  of  his  claim,  even  though  the  register  and  official  sharks 
should  be  compelled  to  accept  only  a  fair  remuneration  for  their  services. — Mil¬ 
linery  Trade  Review. 

Over-production. — It  seems  the  general  opinion  among 

thinkers  in  the  carriage  trade  that  over-production  has  been  the  cause  of 
recent'  depression.  The  following  words  of  wisdom  are  taken  from  Bon- 
fort’s  Wine  and  Spirit  Circular ,  and  apply  equally  well  to  all  branches  of 
trade  :  “  The  usual  cut-and-dried  opinion  of  our  financial  journals  and  money 
articles  is  that  the  general  feeling  of  suspicion  in  mercantile  circles  is  superin¬ 
duced  by  the  operations  of  the  gamblers  in  Wall-street ;  but  the  fact  is  that  the 
Wall-street  operations  bear  the  same  relations  to  the  general  business  of  the 
country  that  the  hands  of  a  clock  do  to  the  works.  The  lack  of  confidence  that 
exists  in  the  community  at  large  is  the  real  cause  of  the  present  depression. 
There  is  no  reason  for  its  existence.  Last  year’s  crops  were  exceedingly  good,  most 
of  them  within  a  fraction  of  the  best  we  have  ever  raised  ;  and  when  the  imagin¬ 
ary  evil  is  looked  squarely  in  the  face  it  will  disappear,  and  be  heard  of  no  more 
till  we  go  through  another  upward  phase,  and  overtrading  again  produces  its 
natural  consequences.” 


NEW-YORK  STATE. 

Richard  Eccles,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  has  taken  his  brother  into 

partnership.  The  firm  is  now  R.  &  N.  Eccles. 

A.  E.  &  J.  H.  Christie,  sleigh  and  wagon  builders,  of  Nyack, 

N.  Y.,  write  under  date  of  May  17th  :  “  Business  is  very  fair  with  us.” 

The  Cortland  Wagon  Co.,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  have  issued  a  cata¬ 
logue  illustrating  all  the  styles  made  by  the  Company,  including  omnibuses.  We 
have  but  one  fault  to  find  with  it.  It  is  lithographed  work,  and,  somehow,  a 
lithographic  draftsman  seldom  knows  how  to  draw  a  vehicle. 

Carriage  and  Sleigh-making  in  Nyack,  N.  Y. — While  in 

Nyack  recently,  we  visited  the  two  most  prominent  manufacturers  of  carriages  and 
sleighs  located  there,  namely  :  Mr.  E.  L.  Wright  and  Messrs.  A.  E.  &  J.  H.  Chris¬ 
tie.  The  bulk  of  Mr.  Wright’s  business  is  in  sleighs,  and  he  enjoys  an  enviable 
reputation  for  excellence  of  styles,  careful  workmanship,  and  fine  finish.  Seve¬ 
ral  new  patterns  designed  by  him  will  make  their  appearance  next  winter.  Mr. 
Wright  reports  his  order-book  well  filled,  and  says  that  new  orders  are  coming 
in  daily,  so  that  there  will  be  no  slack  times  with  his  employes  this  summer. 
The  business  of  Messrs.  Christie  is  about  equally  divided  between  carriages  and 
sleighs,  although  they  are  more  generally  known  to  the  trade  as  specialists  in 
the  latter  class  of  work.  Sleigh-building  has  hardly  yet  fairly  set  in,  but  they 
are  making  extensive  preparations  to  have  a  full  stock  on  hand  when  the  sleigh 
season  opens.  Several  designs  of  last  season  will  be  slightly  modified,  and  they 
have  developed  other  quite  new  designs.  They  have  a  fine  repository  for  the 
display  of  carriages,  both  of  their  own  make  and  other  well-known  manufac¬ 
turers.  Their  reputation  as  producers  of  first-class  work  is  well  established,  and 
they  have  their  full  share  of  repairing,  all  hands  being  busy  at  this  time, 
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NEW-ENCLAND. 

Personal. — Mr.  Chauncey  Thomas,  of  Boston,  on  receipt  of 

latest  advices,  was  pleasantly  located  in  London,  Eng.,  and  reported  his  health 
much  improved. 

Personal. — Mr.  H.  E.  Morrill,  with  A.  N.  Parry  &  Co.,  of  Ames- 

bury,  Mass.,  made  us  a  call  on  May  6th,  while  taking  a  business  trip  in  this 
vicinity.  Mr.  Morrill  is  one  of  Mr.  Gribbon’s  most  faithful  pupils  in  the  Cor¬ 
responding  Class  ;  and  he  is  making  rapid  progress  as  a  carriage  draftsman. 

“Outing  and  The  Wheelman  ”  is  the  title  of  the  illustrated 

monthly  formed  by  the  recent  consolidation  of  the  two  monthlies  known  as 
Outing  and  The  Wheelman.  The  change  has  proved  beneficial  to  the  subscribers 
of  both,  for  the  periodical  in  its  present  form — as  shown  by  the  April  number, 
now  before  us — combines  the  former  attractions  of  both,  and  adds  various  new 
ones  “  to  boot.”  Its  present  office  of  publication  is  No.  175  Tremont-st.,  Boston. 

A  Landmark  Gone.- — Speaking  of  the  changes  in  business,  the 

New-Haven  Register  in  a  recent  issue  says  :  “  Yesterday  afternoon  the  few  re¬ 

maining  workmen  finished  their  labors  which  closed  the  manufacture  of  carriages 
at  J.  J.  Osborn  &  Co.’s  works  on  Park  street.  This  house  was  established  in  1827, 
when  they  built  the  factory  on  Park  street,  which  is  the  only  building  now  stand¬ 
ing  that  was  used  for  the  purpose  at  that  time.  Brewster,  Cook,  Mix,  Hoadley 
and  Day  were  then  the  only  carriage-makers  in  the  city.  The  business  of  the 
firm  was  founded  by  Hubbard  &  Hooker,  who  were  succeeded  by  Hooker  &  Wil- 
coxson,  followed  by  Hooker  &  Osborn,  who  opened  successful  carriage  reposi¬ 
tories  in  the  south.  After  several  years  they  dissolved,  Mr.  Osborn  continuing 
under  the  firm  name  of  J.  J.  Osborn  &  Co.,  and  two  years  later  admitting  a 
partner  under  the  name  of  Osborn  &  Adriance,  which  lasted  till  1879,  when  the 
old  name  of  J.  J.  Osborn  &  Co.  was  resumed.  This  house  has  always  enjoyed 
an  enviable  reputation  for  superiority  of  workmanship,  and,  as  Mr.  Osborn 
proudly  states,  always  paid  100  cents  on  the  dollar.” 


MIDDLE  STATES. 

Star  and  Crescent. — The  Dexter  Spring  Co.,  Hulton,  Pa., 

have  issued  a  new  edition  of  their  illustrated  catalogue.  If  you  want  to  know  all 
about  the  “  Dexter,”  send  for  it. 

Fire. — A  fire  at  Mechanicsburgh,  Cumberland  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the 
night  of  May  17th,  destroyed  F.  Seidle’s  wheel  works.  It  originated  in  the  boiler- 
room,  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  heat  from  the  boilers.  A  large  quantity 
of  lumber  and  finished  stock,  stored  in  yards  and  adjacent  buildings,  was  also 
destroyed.  The  loss  amounts  to  about  $50,000;  insurance,  $12,000. 

Novelties  in  Carriage  Hardware. — One  of  the  neatest  price¬ 
lists  of  the  carriage  hardware  trade  is  H.  M.  Strieby  &  Co.’s  illustrated  catalogue 
of  1883,  and  this  has  now  been  rendered  still  more  complete  by  the  addition  of 
a  twelve-page  supplement,  just  issued,  which  brings  before  the  trade  the  articles 
added  to  their  line  during  the  past  year.  Two  attractive  new  styles  of  gear  irons 
are  shown,  intended  for  the  best  grades  of  light  work,  while  the  maker  who  can¬ 
not  fit  all  his  work,  up  to  the  largest  Surreys,  with  a  finished  step  ready  to  bolt 
on,  may  safely  advertise  a  very  odd  style  of  vehicle.  A  new  yoke  for  the  middle 
of  a  Portland  sleigh  brace  is  a  novelty,  and  will  interest  makers.  If  any  of  the 
firm’s  customers  or  friends  have  failed  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  catalogue  or  sup¬ 
plement,  they  will  be  pleased  to  mail  the  same  upon  application. 


WESTERN  STATES. 

“The  Hub  of  Illinois”  is  the  title  of  an  editorial  in  a  recent 

number  of  The  Casket.  Decatur  is  its  subject. 

A  Gay  Cart. — J.  G.  Gay  &  Son,  Ottawa,  Ill.,  are  introducing 

a  new  Road-cart  that  seems  to  be  well-spoken  of  locally. 

The  Merchant  and  Manufacturer  of  Cincinnati,  of  recent  date, 
has  an  appreciative  and  extended  notice  of  the  house  of  the  Jas.  Driscol  &  Sons 
Co.,  carriage-builders,  of  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Buggies  in  the  West. — Haight  &  Sovereign,  Rockford,  Ill., 

will  add  new  machinery  to  their  factory.  They  can  now  turn  out  500  dozen  neck- 
yokes  per  month,  or  double  last  year’s  capacity. 

Small,  but  Neat. — A.  Stone  &  Sons,  Chicago,  Ill.,  have  issued 

an  engraved  folder  in  which  they  state  concisely  why  their  work  is  worthy  of  pat¬ 
ronage.  Their  removal  to  new  quarters  at  169-175  Ogden  Ave.,  is  also  men¬ 
tioned. 

Personal. — Mr.  J.  F.  Studebaker,  of  the  Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg. 

Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  returned  on  Sunday,  April  27th,  from  a  two*  months’ 
business  trip  to  France  for  the  purchase  of  Percheron  horses  for  his  Colorado 
stock-farm. 

“The  Webster  Cart”  forms  the  subject  of  a  colored  fashion 

plate  just  issued  by  the  Austin,  Tomlinson  &  Webster  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Jackson, 
Mich.,  which  compares  favorably  with  the  best  of  the  plates  which  The  Hub  has 
thus  far  developed. 

Personal. — Mr.  Chas.  E.  Morrill,  managm-  of  the  Chicago  branch 

house  of  Valentine  &  Co.,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Lawson  Varnish  Co.,  sailed 
for  Europe  by  the  Celtic  on  Saturday,  May  3d,  together  with  his  wife  and 
daughter,  and  will  be  absent  several  months. 

Personal. — Mr.  Chas.  A.  Francis  has  resigned  his  position  as 

draftsman  with  the  Henry  Killam  Co.,  in  New-Haven,  and  removed  to  South- 
Bend,  Ind.,  where  he  has  accepted  the  position  of  draftsman  in  the  carriage 
department  of  the  Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.  works,  recently  vacated  by  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Connor. 

Kansas  Appreciates  a  “  Dash  Through  the  Park.” — J. 

Lyon,  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  says  :  “  The  Hub  grows  better  every  month  ;  ” 
and  he  adds  :  “  You  may  send  me  100  copies  of  Gray-Parker’s  illustrated  sheet, 
1  A  Dash  Through  the  Park,’  with  my  business  card  printed  on  them.  Business 
here  is  now  picking  up.  Owing  to  the  wet  weather,  sales  have  hitherto  been 
slow  and  behind  last  year,  but  they  are  better  now.” 

Change  of  Name. — The  Cordesman  &  Egan  Co.,  Cincinnati, 

O.,  are  succeeded  by  The  Egan  Co.,  who  will,  as  usual,  continue  to  make  the 
line  of  wheel  and  spoke  machinery  with  which  the  name  is  identified.  We  have 
also  received  a  photograph  showing  the  dismal  and  moist  appearance  of  their 
shops  during  the  recent  flood.  We  should,  under  the  circumstances,  have  pre¬ 
ferred  an  office  on  the  roof  rather  than  the  first  floor  during  the  great  dampness. 
With  Western  energy,  the  company  was  in  working  order  soon  after  the  flood 
subsided,  and  although  its  stock  was  largely  watered,  it  is,  as  usual,  worth  a  pre¬ 
mium. 

The  New  Cab  System  in  Chicago. — Now  that  Chicago  has 

a  cab  system,  it  is  promised  cabs  in  great  numbers.  Mention  has  already  been 
fnade  of  the  fact  that  a  company  has  been  organized  to  operate  Hansom  Cabs, 


and  this  is  followed  by  the  prospectus  of  a  second  company.  The  first  company 
charges  twenty-five  cents  per  mile  for  each  passenger.  The  second  company  is 
organized  with  a  capital  of  $400,000,  which  has  already  been  subscribed.  Its 
plan,  as  outlined,  is  to  rent  out  Cabs  to  the  drivers.  Carrying  charges  are 
announced  to  be  twenty-five  cents  for  the  first  mile  and  a  half,  and  fifteen  cents 
for  each  additional  mile,  for  one  or  two  passengers.  The  Gurney  Cab  Co.  has 
likewise  arranged  to  enlarge  its  service,  and  all  three  companies  expect  to  have 
their  cabs  ready  by  the  time  of  the  holding  of  the  National  Convention. 

The  Carriage  Product  of  Cincinnati  increased  from 

$1,122,222,  eight  years  ago,  to  $8,100,000  in  1882.  The  number  of  hands  em¬ 
ployed  in  1882,  according  to  the  report  of  J.  F.  Blackburn,  Esq.,  Secre-  \ 
tary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation,  was  4,465  ;  while  the  capital 
invested  aggregated  $2,010,000,  and  the  real  estate  occupied  was  valued  at 
$1,365,000.  If,  to  ihe  production  of  carriages  and  buggies,  were  added  that  of 
wagons,  etc.,  it  would  show  the  grand  aggregate  value  of  vehicles  to  have  been, 
in  1882,  $9,000,800,  in  comparison  with  $6,833,634  in  1881,  showing  an  increase 
in  one  year  of  $2,167,166,  while  in  1882  there  were  employed  5,115  hands,  in 
comparison  with  4,182  in  i88r ;  cash  capital  employed  $2,360,000,  compared 
with  $1,662,500,  and  real  estate  occupied  valued  at  $1,635,000,  in  comparison 
with  $1,005,000.  Cincinnati  is  thus  employing  in  one  industry  more  than  one-  1 
half  as  many  persons  as  were  engaged  in  all  the  industries  of  the  city  in  1840.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  number  of  vehicles  manufactured  in  1882  reached  100,000, 
so  that  the  number  of  articles  manufactured  in  Cincinnati,  of  this  character, 
must  have  averaged  about  33  per  hour.  Making  allowance  of  20  feet  for  each 
vehicle,  with  horses  attached,  this  would  make  a  procession  380  miles  in  length. 


SOUTHERN  STATES. 

Fire. — A  portion  of  the  Owensboro’  Wagon  Factory,  Owens-  1 
boro’,  Ky.,  was  burned  on  May  22d,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  hubs  and 
spokes.  Loss,  $20,000;  insurance,  $10,000. 

Georgia  Enterprise. —  The  Constitution ,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  its 

correspondence  from  Barnesville,  Ga.,  speaks  of  the  enterprise  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  place,  and  mentions,  as  noteworthy,  that  it  has  the  second  largest  carriage 
factory  in  the  State.  This  is  the  shop  of  Summers  &  Murphy,  consisting  of  six 
large  buildings,  covering  a  half  acre.  They  employ  25  hands.  They  turn  out 
from  300  to  350  new  jobs  each  year. 

Southern  Carriage  Builders.— The  Atlanta  Constitution  of 

May  16th,  contains  the  following  particulars  respecting  the  convention  of  the 
Georgia  Carriage  Builders’  Association,  held  in  that  city  on  May  15th:  “The 
Carriage  Builders’  Association  convened  yesterday  morning  at  10  o’clock  in 
Concordia  Hall,  and  was  called  to  order  by  President  Jones.  Letters  of  re¬ 
gret  were  read  from  several  absent  members.  The  question  as  to  why  bands 
on  hubs  become  loose  was  discussed  freely.  A  committee  was  appointed  j 
to  prepare  a  memorial  to  Congress  praying  for  the  protection  of  forest  trees. 
The  needs  and  wants  of  the  Association  were  discussed  at  length.  An  elec-  1 
tion  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  was  held,  with  the  following  result : 
W.  W.  Collins,  of  Macon,  President ;  J.  W.  Weitzell,  of  Atlanta,  Secretary  ; 

G.  W.  Walker,  of  Gainesville,  Assistant  Secretary,  and  J.  M.  Smith,  Treas¬ 
urer.  T.  E.  McMurray,  of  Jacksonville,  J.  T.  Auld,  of  Elberton,  and  R.  H.  Jones, 
of  Cartersville,  F.  C.  Seals,  of  Abbeville,  Ala.,  G.  W.  Sirrine,  of  Greenville, 

S.  C.,  were  elected  Vice-Presidents  ;  and  Rev.  J.  M.  Smith,  Chaplain,  and  delegate 
to  the  Carriage  Builders’  National  Association,  to  be  held  in  St.  Louis  in  Octo¬ 
ber.  Macon  was  selected  as  the  place  for  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


CANADA. 

Improved  Business  Prospects  in  Canada. — Mr.  J.  L.  Brons- 

don,  of  Toronto,  reports  as  follows,  under  date  of  May  1st :  “  The  carriage  trade 
is  improving  in  Canada,  and  has  a  much  healthier  appearance  than  it  had  a  few 
months  ago,  as  confidence  seems  to  have  been  restored  by  the  promising  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  coming  crops.” 


DINNER-HOUR. 

“ A  little  nonsense ,  now  and  then. 
Is  relished  by  the  wisest  men." 


QUOTATIONS  RELATIVE  TO  VEHICLES. 


“  What  can  Tommy  Onslow  do  ? 

He  can  drive  a  phaeton-and-two  !  ” — Old  English  Ballad. 

“  As  much  in  the  way  as  the  third  wheel  to  a  cart.” — From  the  German. 

“  A  hole  in  a  will  large  enough  to  drive  a  cart  and  oxen  through  it.— Judge 

Tourgee,  in  “  Hot  Plowshares." 

A  wasp  went  buzzing  to  his  work, 

And  various  things  did  tackle  ; 

He  stung  a  boy,  a  yaller  dog, 

And  made  a  rooster  cackle. 

Then  on  a  varnish-drummer’s  cheek 
He  settled  down  to  drill ; 

But  after  prodding  half  an  hour, 

Alas  !  he  broke  his  bill. 

“Six  drowsy  draymen  driving  down  in  Devon  : 

One  dreamed  his  mate  had  come,  and  then  there  were  seven.” 

— Old  Rhyme. 


OPENING  OF  THE  SEASON  AT  NEWPORT. 


(See  Loose  Sheet  accompanying.) 

The  feature  of  our  “  Dinner  Hour  Department  ”  this  month 
consists  of  a  representative  sketch  by  Mr.  Gray-Parker,  entitled 
“  Opening  of  the  Season  at  Newport,”  which  accompanies  this 
number  in  the  form  of  a  double-page  loose  sheet.  We  only  hope 
it  will  meet  with  the  same  warm  approval  on  the  part  of  our 
subscribers  that  his  previous  contributions  have  received. 
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“'Fhe.  Standard  for  Quality.” 

Executive  Office  NEW-YORK  TRANSFER  COMPANY. 


No.  1323  Broadway, 
New-York,  Jan.  10,  1879. 

Valentine  &  Company,  New-York. 

Gentlemen  :  We  take  pleasure  in  offering  you  this  testimonial  in  favor 
of  your  varnishes. 

The  Repair  Department  of  this  company  is  probably  larger  than  that  of 
any  similar  concern  in  this  city,  the  company  having  about  FOUR  HUN¬ 
DRED  VEHICLES  of  its  own,  embracing  Freight  Trucks,  Express  Wag¬ 
ons,  Concord  Stages,  Crystal  Cabs,  Clarences,  Landaus,  Coupes  and 
Buggies. 

It  is  our  aim  to  show  the  very  best  results  in  the  conduct  of  this 
department;  we  therefore  make  thorough  and  exhaustive  tests  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  kinds  of  material  necessary  in  every  branch  of  the  Repair  Shop,  with 
a  view  to  using  only  that  which  will  insure  the  greatest  economy,  always 
considering  that  the  BEST  is  the  CHEAPEST,  all  things  considered. 
Such  a  test  has  been  gone  through  with  in  the  matter  of  varnishes. 

We  made  our  trials  of  your  “Wearing  Body”  in  comparison  with 
the  two  most  celebrated  English  brands,  “Best  Wearing  Body  ”  and 
“Best  Durable  Body,”  they  ranking  the  highest  among  English 
varnishes,  and  being  the  goods  which  we  had  used  exclusively  for  years. 

These  experiments  were  begun  with  new  boards,  all  prepared  alike, 
on  which  each  of  the  varnishes  named  were  applied  ;  these  boards  were 
placed  out  doors  with  different  exposures,  and  at  different  periods  during 
several  months  an  examination  was  had,  and  the  result  noted.  This  was 
continued  till  the  luster  of  one  had  entirely  departed — another  showing 
myriads  of  cracks,  and  another  panel  of  the  same  turning  grey — while 
yours  had  a  fair  gloss,  and  no  indication  of  cracking  or  changing. 


We  are  free  to  acknowledge  that  we  did  not  expect  this  result,  not 
because  we  were  prejudiced  in  favor  of  English  varnish,  or  against 
yours,  but  we  knew  the  English  to  be  good,  and  all  previous  trials  to 
find  anything  better  had  only  brought  us  to  the  conclusion  to  stick  to 
the  English  ;  but  the  result  of  the  above  mentioned  test  was  so  satis¬ 
factory  that  we  were  induced  to  go  still  further,  and  we  applied  your 
varnish  on  some  of  every  class  of  our  vehicles  :  in  the  case  of  some 
vehicles,  using  yours  wholly  when  we  had  other  jobs  doing  about  the 
same  service,  so  we  could  make  comparisons,  and  on  others,  using  yours 
in  connection  with  other  goods  on  different  parts  of  the  same  vehicle. 
This  course  has  shown  the  effect  produced  by  continual  washing  of  the 
carriages,  and  the  varied  conditions  of  having  them  stand  in  front  of 
hotels,  exposed  to  the  sun  on  one  side  and  shade  on  the  other,  by  stand¬ 
ing  at  ferries  and  depots,  and  also  while  in  stables  subject  to  the  action 
of  ammonia.  After  two  years  of  partial  use  and  thorough  testing,  our 
verdict  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  your  goods.  We  find  them  to  possess 
SUPERIOR  WORKING  QUALITIES  and  GREATER  LUSTER,  as 
well  as  MORE  DURABILITY  than  either  of  the  English  varnishes 
named,  and  we  unhesitatingly  commend  and  recommend  your  varnishes, 
which  we  have  adopted  for  use  in  our  Painting  Department  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others,  and  we  welcome  it  as  another  article  of  American 
manufacture  which  we  believe  will  soon  supersede  the  best  foreign 
production. 

We  wish  you  the  success  to  which  you  are  so  justly  entitled,  by  reason 
of  your  large  venture  of  capital,  together  with  your  skill  and  perseverance 
in  competing  with  such  worthy  rivals.  Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  NEW-YORK  TRANSFER  CO. 


1S84. 


It  is  now  over  five  years  since  we  gave  expression  to  our  opinion  of  your  varnishes,  based  upon  our  experience,  and  are  very 
happy  to  state  that  actual  experience  confirms  our  belief  then  expressed,  and  the  question  of  what  varnishes  to  use  has  long  since  been 
fully  settled  with  us. 

We  can  most  earnestly  recommend  the  use  of  your  varnishes  by  all  makers  of  vehicles,  both  for  DURABILITY  and  BEAUTY 
OF  FINISH.  Very  respectfully,  (Signed)  A.  S.  DODD, 

New-York,  March  i,  1884.  General  Manager  New-York  Transfer  Co. 


RYERSON  &  BROWN, 

Livery  Stables. 

City  Stables — 9  and  24  West  44th-street ;  21  East  12th;  118  West  32d;  149  West  35th;  2  West  45th;  41  and 

632  Madison  Ave.  ;  523  and  763  Fifth  Ave. ;  221  West  53d-street. 

New-York,  Oct.  20,  1877.  past  two,  when  we  commenced  to  use  yours  partially,  and  we  now  adopt 
Valentine  &  Company,  yours  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  believing  them  the  best. 

It  pleases  us  to  subscribe  our  name  to  the  indorsement  of  American 

Gentlemen  :  The  vehicles  on  which  your  “  Wearing  Body  ”  varnish  was  manufactures.  Yours  truly,  (Signed)  RYERSON  &  BROWN 

put,  side  by  side  with  the  best  English,  are  coming  in  to  be  done  over,  _ 

and  they  prove,  beyond  question,  that  in  DURABILITY  and  RETEN¬ 
TION  of  LUSTER  yours  is  decidedly  ahead,  fully  sustaining  all  your  1  fullY  subscribe  to  the  above,  adding  that  your  varnishes  please  me 
claims  for  it,  and  the  award  given  you  by  the  Centennial  Board  of  Judges.  as  much  in  the  working  as  in  any  of  their  other  superior  qualities. 

We  had  used  only  the  English  varnish  for  three  years  previous  to  the  (Signed)  John  Degan,  Foreman  Painter. 

188^. 

Having  continued  to  use  only  your  varnishes  since  we  gave  you  our  testimonial  in  October,  1877,  we  are  now  able  to  confirm 
all  that  we  stated  at  that  time,  and  to  add  that  our  experience  with  your  goods  in  the  meantime  has  been  entirely  satisfactory. 

Yours  truly,  (Signed)  RYERSON  &  BROWN. 

New-York,  Feb.  20,  1884. 

VALENTINE  &  COMPANY, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Fine  Coach  Varnishes  and  Colors, 

NEW-YORK, 

245  Broadway. 


CHICAGO, 

68  Lake-street. 


BOSTON, 

153  Milk-street. 


PARIS, 

91  Champs-Elysees. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY. 

Leading  Houses  Supplying  Carriage  Materials, 


INCLUDING 


A  Classified  Index  to  all  Announcements  appearing  in  this  issue  of  “The  Hub,”  the  figures  following  the  firm  name 

indicating  the  page  that  contains  the  advertisement. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  CARRIAGE  COODS. 


Conrad  B.  Day  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa...  222 
Dealers  in  Coach-makers’  Materials. 

English  &  Mersick,  New-Haven,  Ct .  240 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in  Carriage  Hard¬ 
ware.  Specialty :  Brewster  Gears. 

Jno.  A.  Gifford,  17  Park  Place,  New-York. 

Kemper  Bros.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  222 

Ten  Eick&  Kent, 1553  Broadway, New-York  222 

S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago .  220 

AXLES. 

R.  Cook  &  Sons,  Winsted,  Ct .  237 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Axles. 

Dalzell  &  Co .  211 

Improved  Collinga  Axle. 

Goodyear  &  Ives,  New-Haven,  Ct .  222 

Carriage  Axles.  Specialty  :  Steel’s  patent  Sand¬ 
box  Axle. 

A.  D.  Howe  &  Co.,  Coshocton,  0 .  209 

Self  Lubricating  Axle. 

Liggett  Spring  &  Axle  Co.  (Limited),  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa .  223 

Fine  and  Medium  Axles.  (See  Also  Springs.) 

A.  E.  Smith  &  Warner  Axle  Co.,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del .  218 

The  Quaker  Axle. 

Wood,  Smith  &  Co.,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y .  207 

Fort  Plain  Spring  and  Axle  Works. 

F.  W.  Wurster,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y .  224 

Axles  of  all  kinds. 


BODIES. 


F.  T.  Clymer,  Wilmington,  Del . 

Carriage  Bodies  and  Carriage  Parts. 

Jas.  Driscol  &  Sons  Co.,  Springfield,  O. . . . 
Carriage  Bodies  for  the  Trade. 

Jackson  Phaeton  Body  and  Carriage  Co., 

Jackson,  Mich . 

Pat.  Bent  Sill  Phaeton  and  Carriage  Bodies. 

S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago . 

Burr  Patent  Wagon  Bodies. 

Miller  Carriage  Co.,  Bellefontaine,  O . 

Bodies. 

BOLTS. 


234 

225 

204 

220 

211 


Columbus  Bolt  Works,  Columbus,  0 .  210 

Carriage  Bolts,  Forgings,  Clips,  etc. 

Norwich  Bolt  Works,  Norwich,  Conn .  237 

Genuine  Norwry  Iron  Bolts. 


CARRIAGES  FOR  THE  TRADE. 


D.  A.  Altick  &  Sons,  Lancaster,  Pa .  207 

M.  L.  Albrecht,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind .  219 

Heath  Carts  and  Gears. 

Anderson,  Harris  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. . .  .  220 
Carriages,  Buggies  and  Phaetons. 

D.  Argerbright,  Troy,  0 .  228 

Road  Cart. 

F.  A.  Babcock  &  Co.,  Amesbury,  Mass. . . .  216 
The  Clarkson  Road  Cart. 

Forder  &  Co.,  Limited,  London,  Eng .  210 

The  Royal  Hansom. 

T.  T.  Haydock,  Cincinnati,  O . .  208 

Buggies  for  the  Trade  a  Specialty. 

L.  B.  Johns,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind .  230 

Road  Carts. 


Northwestern  Sleigh  Co . 

Carts. 

Renick,  Curtis  &  Co.,  Greencastle,  Ind. .  . . 
The  Renick  &  Curtis  Patent  Road  Cart. 

Geo.  White,  Greenville,  Pa . 

White’s  Patent  Phaeton  Buckboard. 

L.  &  M.  Woodhull,  Dayton,  O . 

Buggies,  Phaetons  and  Carts. 

Youngstown  Carriage  and  Wagon  Co., 

Youngstown,  O . 

Buckboard  s  and  Buggies. 


218 

219 
230 
235 
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CLASS. 


Vanhorne,  Griffen  &  Co.,  25  Park  PL,  New- 

York  .  222 

Bent  and  Beveled  Glass.  Importers  of  French 
Sheet  and  Plate  Glass. 


CLUE,  CURLED  HAIR,  Etc. 

Baeder,  Adamson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  234 
(Branches:  New-York,  Boston  and  Chicago.) 
Specially  prepared  Carriage  Glue,  Flint  and 
Glass  Paper,  Curled  Hair,  Moss,  Excelsior,  etc. 

Japanese  Hair  Mfg.  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  224 
Japanese  Hair  and  Japanese  Moss. 

HARDWARE  (CARRIACE.> 


Active  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  227 

The  E.  D.  Clapp  Mfg.  Co.,  Auburn,  N.  Y..  236 
Carriage  Hardware  of  every  description.  Spe¬ 
cialty:  Lamb’s  Seat  Fastener. 

C.  B.  Clarke,  St.  Louis,  Mo .  226 


Silvester  Patent  Tire. 

C.  Cowles  &  Co.,  New-Haven,  Ct . 

Carriage  Hardware  and  Patented  Specialties. 

(See  also  Lamps  and  Mountings.) 

Cortland  Box  Loop  Co.,  Cortland,  N.  Y...  237 
Cortland  Buckle  Loop. 

Crandal.  Stone  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  233 
Carriage  Hardware. 

Dayton  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Dayton,  O.  . . .  230 
Carriage  Hardware. 

Eberhard  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  206 

Carriage,  Wagon  and  Saddlery  Hardware. 

W.  M.  Farr,  Dowagiac,  Mich . 

Common  Sense  Sand  and  Mud  Band. 

M.  T.  Gleeson,  Columbus,  0 .  214 

Fine  Carriage  Mountings. 

Herbrand  Co.,  Fremont,  0 .  2x4 

Herbrand  Gear  Irons. 

Geo.  W.  Kerr,  Bridgeport,  Ct .  214  I 

Cart  Irons. 

S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago .  220 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Hardware. 

Kopscav  &  Polya,  New-York  City .  209 

Carriage  Door  Lock. 

Geo.  G.  Larkin .  238 

Carriage  Top  Stays. 

Metal  Stamping  Co.,  New-York .  220 

Carriage  Trimmers’  Hardware  and  Patented 
Novelties.  (See  also  Mountings,  and  Trimmers’ 
Materials.) 

Queen  City  Forging  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  . .  .  210 


Carriage  Hardware. 

H.  B.  Pitner  &  Co.  Plymouth,  Ind .  237 

Whip  and  Line  Holders. 

Rubber  Step  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass .  225 

The  Rubber  Covered  Carriage  Step. 


Schollhorn  &  Tiesing  Mfg.  Co.,  New-Haven, 

Conn . 

Coach  Hardware. 

H.  D.  Smith  &  Co.,  Plantsville,  Ct . 
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The  “Encircled  S”  brand  of  Fine  Carriage 
Forgings. 

H.  M.  Strieby  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J .  207 

Fine  Forgings.  Specialty:  Timken  Irons  and 
Side-bar  Steps. 

Topliff  &  Ely,  Elyria,  Ohio .  216 

Tubular  Bow  Sockets  for  Top  Buggies,  and  Con¬ 
necting  Rods  for  Side-spring  Buggies.  Seat- 
risers. 

Trenton  Iron  Co .  235 

Wire  for  Ties  and  Can  Openers. 

1  Vehicle  Shaft  Supporter  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  0 .  233 

Iron  Shifting  Rails. 

J.  H.  Williams  &  Co.,  Flushing,  N.  Y .  227 

Steel  and  Iron  Drop  Forgings. 

White  Mfg.  Co.,  New-Haven,  Ct .  237 

Pole  Crabs. 

Wolff  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  232 

Carriage  Hardware  and  Woodwork. 


IRON  AND  STEEL. 

McClure  &  Field,  Boston,  Mass .  206 

Specialty:  B.  &  M.  Tire  Steel. 

S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago .  220 

American  and  Norway  Iron,  Steel  Tire,  etc. 

Wm.  &  Harvey  Rowland,  Frankford,  Phila¬ 
delphia  .  212 

Iron  and  Steel,  (See  also  Springs.) 


LAMPS. 

C.  Cowles  &  Co.,  New-Haven,  Ct . 

(See  also  Hardware  and  Mountings.) 

LEATHER. 

Evans  Artificial  Leather  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  238 
A  Substitute  for  Leather. 

T.  P.  Howell  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J .  232 

“  Lion”  Brand,  Patent  and  Enameled. 

New-York  Salesroom  :  77  Beekman-st. 

MACHINERY. 

Abbott  &  Co.,  Hudson,  Mich .  224 

Little  Giant  Hub-Borer. 

J.  W.  Barber,  North  Adams,  Mass . 

Spoke  Tenoner  and  Wheel  Horse. 

W.  F.  &  John  Barnes,  Rockford,  Ill .  221 

Foot  and  Steam  Power  Machinery. 

Bentel,  Margedant  &  Co .  237 

Woodworking  Machinery. 

Capital  City  Mach.  Works,  Columbus,  O. ..  206 
Standish  Imp.  Foot  Power  Hammer  or  Oliver.  • 

Chapman  &  Goss,  Milwaukee,  Wis .  233 

Universal  Polishing  Machine. 

Combs  &  Bawden,  Freehold,  N.  J .  238 

Tire  and  Axle  Upsetting  Machine. 

The  Egan  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  230 

Carriage  Wood-working  Machinery. 

Cyclone  Mfg.  Co.,  DeWitt,  Iowa .  240 

Iowa  Cyclone  Hub  Borer. 

Defiance  Machine  Works,  Defiance,  0 .  206 

Hub,  Spoke,  Wheel  and  Bending  Machinery. 

J.  A.  Fay  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. .  236 

Woodworking  Machinery. 

George  W.  Heartley,  Toledo,  0 .  210 

Little  Giant  Axle  Box  Press. 

Mason  Wheel  Co.,  Crown  Point,  N.  Y .  238 

Wheel  Tenoning  Machine. 

H.  A.  Moyer,  Syracuse,  N.  Y .  234 

Hub  Boring  and  Boxing  Machine. 

C.  F.  Pettingell  &  Co.,  Amesbury,  Mass.  ..  224 
Full  line  of  Patented  Carriage  and  Wheel 
Machinery. 

Uhler  &  Benton,  New-York .  232 

The  Lewis  Axle  Machine. 

Wiley  &  Russell  Mfg.  Co.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Tire  and  Bolt  Cutters.  (See  also  Tools.) 

OMNIBUSES  AND  CARS. 

John  Stephenson  Co.  (Limited),  New-York,  207 

PAINTSand  PAINTERS’  MATERIALS- 

Billings,  Taylor  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  206 

Coach  and  Car  Colors  and  Varnishes. 

Carey,  Ogden  &  Parker,  Chicago,  Ill . 
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Coach  and  Car  Colors. 

F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.,  New-York .  207 

Carriage,  Coach  anu  Car  Colors. 

Felton,  Rau  &  Sibley,  Philadelphia,  Pa. . .  .  232 
Ivory  Drop  Black. 

Miles  Bros.  &  Co.,  New-Yoik . 

Brushes  of  all  kinds.  Specialty  :  Coach  Painters’ 


and  Varnishers’  Brushes. 

Chas.  Moser  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  237 

Palm  Bros.  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  204 

Transfer  Ornaments. 

Palm  &  Fechteler,  New-York .  205 

Transfer  Ornaments. 

Reno  Bros.,  Pulaski,  Pa .  226 

French  Umber  Filler. 

A.  Smith  &  Sons,  New-York  City  .  205 

Chas.  D.  Thum,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  210 


Coach  Painters’  Brushes.  Specialty  :  The  Thum 
Half  Elastic  Varnish  Brush. 

Jno.  L.  Whiting  &  Son,  Boston,  Mass . 

Specialties :  Whitings’  Pearl  Flowing  Varnish 
and  King  Chisel  Brushes. 

PUBLISHERS. 

“The  Hub,”  New-York  City . 

. 209,  211,  219,  227,  229,  238,  239 

E.  Taylor  &  Co.,  London,  Eng .  240 

“  The  Stable.” 
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SPRINGS  AND  CEARS. 

M.  Barry,  Valparaiso,  Ind .  220 

Gears. 

Bridgeport  Spring  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Ct .  216 

Fine  Carriage  Springs.  Saladee  Crescent  and 
Timken  Cross-springs. 

Canton  Spring  Co.,  Canton,  0 .  233 

Carriage,  Wagon  and  Seat  Springs. 

Cleveland  Carriage  Bow  Co .  236 

Sell's  Platform  Gears. 

Dexter  Spring  Co..  Hulton,  Pa . .  212 


The  Dexter  “  Queen  ”  Side  Springs,  Hamlin  & 
Ludlow  Gears. 

Gormley  Spring  and  Gear  Co.,  Fostoria,  0.  21 1 
The  Gormley  Patent  Spring  and  Gear. 

Henry  Spring  Co.,  Winsted,  Conn . 

The  Henry  Single-leaf  Rib  Spring. 

Liggett  Spring  and  Axle  Co.  (Limited), 

Pittsburgh,  Pa .  223 

Fine  Springs.  Licensed  Makers  of  Brewster 
and  Groot  Springs.  (See  also  Axles.) 

Longstreth  &  Ayer  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  O.  228 
The  L.  &  A.  Adjustable  Side-spring. 

Magner  &  Thomas  Spring  Co.,  Wellsville, 


N.  Y . 214 

Improved  Thomas  Spring. 

C.  M.  Murch,  Cincinnati,  0 .  215 

Spring  and  Gear. 

Mulholland  Spring  Co.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y....  20S 
Mulholland  Springs  and  Gears. 

T.  D.  Olin  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  236 

The  Olin  Springs. 

Rice  Spring  &  Carriage  Co.,  Pittston,  Pa.  .  219 
Rice  Carriage  Springs. 

C.  W.  Saladee,  Torrington,  Conn .  209 

“  Duplex  Springs.” 

Wm.  &  Harvey  Rowland,  Frankford,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa .  212 

Fine  Springs  from  Swedish  Stock.  Also  Iron 
and  Steel. 

The  Shuler  Springs  and  Gears. 

E).  W.  Shuler,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y .  223 


Harris  Button-Hole  Co.,  Lim.,  New-York.  228 
Pat.  Crimped  Leather  Knob  Eyelets. 

Japanese  Hair  Mfg.  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  224 
Japanese  Hair  and  Japanese  Moss. 


L.  B.  Johns,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.. .  230 

Carriage  Tops,  Cushions,  etc. 

S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago .  220 

Cloths,  Leather,  etc.,  etc. 

Chas.  P.  Ketterer,  New-York .  235 

Wagon  Curtain  Fastener. 

C.  Z.  Kroh  &  Bro.,  Toledo,  0 .  221 


Tops,  Cushions,  Backs,  Falls,  etc. 

Longstreth  &  Ayer  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  O.  228 
Dashes,  etc. 

Metal  Stamping  Co.,  64  Reade-st. ,  New-York, 220 

Parker  Carriage  Goods  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  205 
Carriage  Trimmings  in  great  variety. 

Peel  &  Elster,  Springfield,  O. . .  231 

“  IXL  ”  Dash  Molding  and  Neck-yoke. 

F.  J.  Schmid,  New-York . .  224 

Hand-made  Coach  Laces,  and  all  kinds  Qf  Trim¬ 
ming  Materials. 

Ten  Eick  &  Kent,  New-York  City .  222 

Carriage  and  Sieigh  Materials  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion. 

Topliff  &  Ely .  216 

See  Hardware. 

VARNISHES,  JAPANS,  ETC. 

Moses  Bigelow  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J .  231 

Established  1845.  Fine  Coach  and  Car  Varnish 
Manufacturers. 

Berry  Bros.,  Detroit,  Mich .  204 

Coach  and  Railroad  Varnishes. 

John  Babcock  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass . 
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Billings,  Taylor  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  206 

Coach  and  Car  Coiors  and  Varnishes. 

DeGolyer  &  Bro.,  Chicago,  III .  217 

Fine  Coach  Varnishes. 


Springer,  Morley  &  Gause  Co.,  Wilmington, 

Del . 

Wheels  and  Wheel  Material. 

Winch  &  Sons,  Bryant,  Ind .  207 

White  Elm  Hub  Blocks. 

WOODWORK  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Combination  Seat  Co.,  South  B  nd,  Ind...  225 
Perkins’  Patent  Veneer  Seats. 

Excelsior  Wood  Seat  Co.,  Columbus,  O...  233 
Patent  Seat  for  Carriages  and  Wagons. 

E.  F.  French,  New-York . 

Built-up-wood  Roofs. 

Herring  &  Co.,  New-York  City . 
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Herring’s  Champion  Safes. 

S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago .  220 

Burr  Patent  Bodies.  Carriage  and  Wagon  Wood 
Material. 

B.  Miller,  Paola,  Kan .  238 

Miller’s  Adjustable  Horse. 

J.  H.  Miller,  Mansfield,  0 .  206 

Wanted. 

Swaine  &  Adeney,  London,  Eng .  226 

Whip  Manufacturers. 

Partner  Wanted . 237 


Labor  Bureau. 


I^F'Shecial  Notice. — As  the  present  season 
promises  to  be  rather  a  trying  one  for  many  carriage 
mechanics,  The  Hub  desires  to  offer  a  helping  hand 
by  opening  this  “  Want  Column,”  in  its  May,  June 
and  July  issues,  free  of  charge  to  all  carriage 
mechanics  seeking  employment,  and  also  to  all  em¬ 
ployers  seeking  workmen,  the  only  conditions  being, 
that  each  advertisement  shall  be  limited  to  five  lines, 
and  some  address  must  be  given  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  addressing  letters  in  our  care. 

“The  Hub,”  323  Pearl-street. 

New-York,  April  1,  1884. 


Geo.  F.  Thompson,  Oshkosh,  Wis .  231 

Thompson’s  Improved  Climax  Gear. 

Henry  Timken,  St.  Louis,  Mo . 213,  234 

The  Timken  Cross-Spring. 

Tomlinson  Spring  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J .  222 

Fine  Springs  and  Axles. 

R.  Tomlinson  Spring  and  Axle  Works, 

Bridgeport,  Ct .  210 

Springs:  Specialty,  The  Hamlin. 

Tuthill  Spring  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill .  237 

Fine  Springs,  including  Timken,  Pennoyer, 
Stickle,  Groot,  Brewster,  and  other  patent 


Springs. 

Whitney  Spring  Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  223 
The  Whitney  and  Storm  Side-bar  Springs. 

C.  R.  &  J.  C.  Wilson,  Detroit,  Mich .  212 

The  Wilson  Sidt-bar  Cross-spring. 

Wood,  Smith  &  Co.,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y .  207 

The  American  Standard  Springs  and  Axles. 

TOOLS. 

Jno.  Bayliss,  Stamford,  Ct .  227 

Forge  and  Tuyere. 

Chambers,  Bros.  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa..  210 
Bolt  and  Rivet  Clippers. 

S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago . '. .  220 

All  latest  improvements  in  Tools  and  Machines. 

J.  W.  Manneer,  Rochester,  N.  Y .  237 

Manneer’s  Bench  Drill. 

Porter  &  Wooster,  Boston,  Mass .  230 

“  Easy  ”  Bolt  Clipper. 

TRIMMERS’  MATERIALS. 

Active  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. .  .  227 
Carriage  Dashes.  (See  also  Hardware.) 

American  Tack  Co.,  Fairhaven,  Mass .  205 


Swedes’  Iron  Trimmers’  Tacks,  Japanned  and 
Silver  Lining  Nails  and  Tufting  Buttons.  (N. 

Y.  Salesroom,  116  Chambers-st.,  New-York.) 

Ashtabula  Carriage  Bow  Co.,  Ashtabula,  O  228 
Leather  Covered  Bow. 


Bridgeport  Coach-Lace  Co.,  Bridgeport, 

Conn .  222 

Coach  Laces  and  Trimmings. 

Cleveland  Dash  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  231 

Carriage  Dashes  and  Fenders. 

Cleveland  Carriage  Bow  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.  236 
Leather-covered  Carriage  Bows. 

Cortland  Box  Loop  Co .  237 

(See  Hardware). 

Crandal.  Stone  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. .  233 
Carriage  Trimmings. 

Dalton,  Barton  &  Co..  London,  Eng .  225 

Carriage  Laces  and  Trimmings. 

Durham  &  Wooster,  New-Haven,  Conn...  226 
English  Canopies 

Excelsior  Top  Co.,  Cortland,  N.  Y .  235 

Carriage  Tops. 


English  &  Mersick,  New-Haven,  Conn.  .  .  .  240 
Carriage  Broadcloths,  Canopies  and  Canopy  Top 
Fringes. 

Haight  and  Sovereign,  Rockford,  Ill .  225 

Shuman’s  Swivel  and  Rockford  Neck  Yokes. 

Hardt,  Von  Bernuth  &  Co.,  New-York  City,  233 
Carriage  Cloths,  etc. 


F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.,  New-York .  207 

Carriage,  Coach  and  Car  Colors. 

Felton,  Rau  &  Sibley,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  .  .  .  232 

Wm.  Harland  &  Son,  Merton,  Surrey, 

England . 2d  cover  page 

On  sale  in  America  by  first-class  dealers  in  prin¬ 
cipal  cities. 

Hildreth,  Templeton  &  Co.,  New-York.  . .  . 

. 2d  cover  page. 

Superfine  Coach  and  Car  Varnishes. 

King  Varnish  Co.,  Akron,  0 .  203 

Fine  Coach  Varnishes. 

Moller  &  Schumann,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 

. 2d  cover  page 

O’Brien  Varnish  Works,  South  Bend,  Ind..  227 

Parrott  Varnish  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Ct . 

. 2d  cover  page 


C.  C.  Reed  &  Co.,  New-York  City .  221 

A.  Smith  &  Sons,  New-York  City .  205 

Stimson  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass .  209 

Fine  Coach  and  Car  Varnishes. 

Valentine  &  Company,  New-York .  201 

L.  M.  West,  Rockford,  Ill .  224 

Carriage-top  Dressing. 

WHEELS  AND  WHEEL  STOCK. 

Bollenbacher  &  Sons,  Bloomington,  Ind...  232 
Spokes. 

S.  N.  Brown  &  Co.,  Dayton,  0 .  218 

Superior  Wheels,  Hubs,  Spokes,  etc. 

Crane  &  McMahon,  38  Park  Place,  N.  Y. .  222 

(Salesroom,  New-York.)  Spokes,  Rims,  etc., 
and  Hickory,  Oak  and  Ash  Plank. 

Howard  M.  DuBois,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  .  .  235 
Wheels,  Hubs,  Spokes,  etc. 


Hagerstown  Spoke  Works,  Hagerstown, Md.  236 
Hoopes,  Bro.  &  Darlington,  Limited,  West 


Chester,  Pa .  233 

Warner  Patent  and  Plain  Wheels.  Specialty  : 
Thorough  Seasoning  and  Perfect  Work. 

Phineas  Jones  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J .  230 

Patent  and  Plain  Wheels,  Spokes,  Hubs,  etc. 

Lambertville  Spoke  Mfg.  Co.,  Lambertville, 

N.  J .  222 

Wheel  Stock,  Shafts,  Hubs,  Poles,  Whiffletrees, 
Plank,  etc. 

Longstreth  &  Ayer  Mfg.  Co .  22S 

See  Springs  and  Gears. 

Philip  Lebzelter,  &  Co.,  Lim.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  222 
Fine  Wheels  and  Wheel  Material. 

New-York  Sarven  Wheel  Co.,  New-York. .  221 


Branch  of  Royer  Wheel  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.. 
which  see. 

Rochester  Wheel  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  . .  .  226 
Wheels,  Hubs,  Spokes,  Rims. 


Royer  Wheel  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  221 

(Branch  House,  New-York  Sarven  Wheel  Co.) 
Improved  Sarven  Wheel  with  Rouse  Hub 
Bands  ;  also  Stoddard  Patent  and  Plain  Wheels. 

F.  Seidle,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa .  207 

Wheels  and  Materials.  Shafts,  Carriage  Poles, 


Bows,  Sleigh  Runners,  etc.  Specialty :  The 
Phoenix  Wheel. 


Employer’s  Department. 

— Wanted. — An  experienced  wheel  salesman.  Ad¬ 
dress  with  reference,  “Wheels,"  care  Hub  office. 

— Wanted.— A  man  who  is  a  good  woodworker 
and  painter  may  consult  his  own  interest  by  cor¬ 
responding  with  John  T.  Parsons,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

— Wanted. — Traveling  salesman  to  sell  carriage- 
makers’  specialties  on  commission  with  present  line. 
Address  F.  E.  Kinsman,  145  Broadway,  New-York. 

— Wanted. — A  first-class  carriage  painter  for  a 
permanent  position.  Must  be  a  good  finisher  and 
striper.  W.  B.  Cadwallader  &  Son,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

— Wanted. — A  gear  maker  on  light  work  and  fine 
repairing,  who  is  familiar  with  work  as  done  in  the 
best  Eastern  shops.  A  steady  job  and  top  wages  to 
a  sober,  reliable  and  rapid  workman  ;  no  others  need 
apply ,  as  they  will  not  be  retained.  Box  1199  Mead- 
ville,  Pa. 


Workmen’s  Department. 

— Wanted. — A  situation  by  a  coach  painter.  Good 
striper  and  finisher.  Address  Geo.  G.  Curven,  Mc- 
Ewensville,  Pa. 

— Wanted. — A  situation  as  superintendent  of  a 
carriage  factory,  by  a  thoroughly  competent  mechanic. 
All  kinds  of  work.  Fifteen  years’  experience.  Ref¬ 
erence,  Albert  Kehrl,  Assistant  Editor  of  The  Hub. 
Address  R.,  care  Hub  office. 

— Wanted. — Situation  as  superintendent  of  a 
wheel  factory,  by  a  man  who  has  had  ten  years’  ex¬ 
perience  as  superintendent.  Fully  understands  the 
business.  Location  no  objection.  Correspondence 
solicited.  Parties  doing  a  large  business,  or  intend¬ 
ing  to  start  in  the  business  preferred.  Address  F.  L. 
Clapp,  Stoughton,  Mass. 


AKRON.  011  10 


TA.TP.AIN  S.  DRYERS, 


Correspondence  Solicited- 
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We  have  in  stock  the  Finest  and  Largest  Variety  of  Transfer  Ornaments  for  Buggies,  Carriages,  Sleighs, 
Wagons,  etc.  Catalogue  and  Price-list  mailed  free  on  application.  Our  Ornaments  being  in  use  in  more  than  20,000 
Factories,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  is  certainly  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  their  superiority  and  excellent  quality. 

WE  HAVE  NO  BRANCH  HOUSES,  and  parties  ordering  will  please  forward  their  kind  orders  direct  to 
HEADQUARTERS,  at  the  above  address. 


JACKSON  PAT 


No.  i. 


PHAETON  BODY  AND  CARRIAGE  GO., 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

CARRIAGE  BODIES 

AND 

Titus’s  Pat.  Bent  Sill  Phaeton  Body 

Acknowledged  to  be  the  best  Phaeton  Body  ever  put  on  the  market. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price-list. 


Jackson.  Mich. 


ESTABLISHED  1858. 

Coach  and  Railroad  V arnishes 


All  our  Goods  are  Strictly  First-class,  and  Guaranteed  to  Give  Satisfaction. 
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he  Parker  Carriage  Goods  Co. 


A.  S.  PARKER,  Pres  ;  for  six  years  Gen’l  Agent  Crandal,  Stone  &  Co. 
P.  R.  MITCHELL,  Vice-President. 


The  Parker  Hub  Band. 

INSIDE  LINED. 


L.  M.  RINGWALT,  Secretary  and  Treas. 


144  Hunt-st.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Manufacturers  of  the  following  Specialties : 


No  Combination 


Buckle  Loops. 

Buttons,  Tufting. 

Curtain  Lights. 

Concealed  Joints. 

Drive  Knobs. 

Riveting  Knobs. 

Barbed  Knobs. 

Staple  Knobs. 

Screw  Knobs. 


Knob  Patches  and  Fasteners. 
Name  Plates. 

Prop  Block  (Rubber). 

Prop  Block  Washers. 
Prop  Washers. 
Shaft  Rubbers. 

Top  Props,  Parker’s  (no  screws). 
Top  Prop  Nuts. 

Whip  Sockets,  etc.,  etc. 


Knob  Patch  and  Fastener. 


Send  for  Samples  and  Prices. 


3West  BWt 

NEWYORK. 


45LaSaIIe$t. 

Chicago. 


h(3HE  IlA^GESW  AND  fflOS'P  (SOMPLEIJE  ffeSOI^PMEWfc 

OP  VRRY  SUPERIOR  DESIGNS  AND  QUALITY. 


Price-List  and  Sample  Book  Mailed  upon  Application. 


•WE  HAVE  NO  BRANCH  HOUSE  IN  CINCINNATI^ 


A.  SMITH  &  SONS 

(Formerly  with  Palm  &  Fechteler.) 

— - - -MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF - 


Fine  Pencils, 

Bronze  Powders, 

Gold  Striping, 


TRADE 


MARK 


Brushes, 

Metal  Leaf, 

and  Gold  Paint. 


^-ULjSO 


The  Reliance  Carriage  Varnishes, 

172  FULTON  ST.,  NEW-YORK. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 


TACKS 


Lining  and  Saddle  Nails. 

Upholsterers’,  Gimp,  Lace,  Trimmers’,  Carpet  Tacks  (Blued,  Tinned 

and  Coppered.) 

Silvered,  Japanned  and  Colored  Lining  and  Saddle  Nails. 

ALSO, 

Tufting  Buttons,  with  every  eye  soldered  to  its  back,  which  makes 
the  strongest  button  in  the  market.  (Patented  June  28th,  1881.) 

AMERICAN  TACK  CO., 

N.  Y.  Salesroom,  116  Chambers-st.  Fairhaven,  Mass, 


BUTTONS 
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WE  ARE  THE  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

White’s  Pat.  Phaeton  Buckboard 

for  the  United  States.  This  Buckboard  has  NO  RIVAL 
for  Style,  Finish,  Neatness  and  Durability. 

We  also  manufacture  for  the  Trade, 

The  Celebrated  Storm  Sprint  Buckboard 

and  Buggies, 

Fine  Leather-top  Timken  and  End-spring  Buggies,  Two  and 
Three-spring  Phaetons  ;  and  we  make  a  SPECIALTY  of  supplying 
the  Trade  with  Bodies,  Gears  and  Carriage-Parts 
generally.  Our  work  is  equal  to  THE  BEST. 


CATALOGUES  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

The  Youngstown  Carriage  and  Wagon  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 


BILLINGS,  TAYLOR  &  GO., 


AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Coach  and  Car  Colors  and  Fine  Coach  Varnishes, 


C.  K.  MUNSON, 

Slip' t  of  Coach  Color  Dep' l . 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Defiance  Machine  Works, 

DRFIANGR,  OHIO, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Hub,  Spoke,  Wheel  and  Bending  Machinery, 

Moss  Patent  Drill  Grinder,  for  Grinding  Twist  or  Flat  Drills,  and 


All  Persons  Traveling> 

Selling  goods  in  the  carriage  line,  such  as 
Buggy  Supplies,  and  wishing  to  secure  the 
sale  of  first-class  goods  in  this  line,  will  do 
well  to  call  on 

J.  H.  MILLER,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


SEYMOUR’S  PATENT  PROPORTIONAL  SCALE. 


The  Eberhard  Manufacturing  Co. 


)  Carriage,  "Wagon  and  Saddlery  ( 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO.  ~H ARDWARE. 


THE  STANDISH  IMPROVED 


FOOT  POWER  HAMMER  or  OLIVER. 


Specially  adapted  to 
making  carriage  and 
other  light  forgings  for 
welding  in  dies  having 
impressions  cut  to  the 
shape  of  the  work  requir¬ 
ed.  Superior  to  power 
hammers,  as  the  hammer 
is  under  as  perfect  con¬ 
trol  as  the  smith’s  hand- 
hammer,  and  are  used  for 
welding  Dashes,  Shift¬ 
ing  Rails,  Top  Props, 
shaping  and  forming  all 
small  work  equal  to  drop 
forgings.  Send  for  cir¬ 
culars. 


What  Builders  say  of  it. 
Will  pay  for  itself  in 
two  months. — Haydock 
Bros.,  St.  Louis. 


Manufactured  by  the  Capital  City  Machine  Works,  Columbus,  0. 
AGENTS.— S.  A.  Smith,  General  Agent,  154  Lake-st., 
Chicago,  Ill.;  Simmons  Hardware  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ; 
Day  Bros.,  419  and  421  N.  Second-st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ; 
H.  Prentiss  &  Co.,  42  Dey-st.,  New-York;  S.  D.  Kim- 
bark,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  T.  B.  Rayle  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
A.  Rurton  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


McCLURE  &  FIELD, 

(Successors  to  Boyd  &  McClure.) 


Importers 

and 


Dealers  in 
in 


Bar  Iron  and  Steel  especially  for  Carriage  Builders. 

SPECIALTY. — The  B.  &  M.  Tire  Steel,  round  and 
square  edges.  Bevel  or  Chamfered  Iron  for  Perches, 
Shafts,  etc.  Low  prices,  superior  quality.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  5  &  7  Custom  House  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Cor.  Fulton  and  William  Sts.,  F.  W.  DEVOE  &  CO.,  COFFIN,  DEVOE  &  CO., 

NEW-YORK.  ^  176  Randolph-street. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Carriage,  Coach  and  Car  Colors 

IN  OIL  AND  JAPAN. 

Fine  Carriage  and  Coach  VARNISHES  and  JAPANS,  DRY  COLORS, 

AND  A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

Fine  Brushes  for  Carriage,  Coach  and  Car  Painting. 

•  All  kinds  of  Painters’  Supplies  and  Artists’  Materials. 


F.  W.  DEVOE  &  CO.  received  at  the  National  Exposition  of  Railway  Appliances,  held  in  Chicago,  June,  1883,  the  highest  award,  against  all 
competition,  for  the  best  manufacture  of  Car-body  Colors,  the  Only  Gold  Medal ;  and  also  the  highest  award,  a  Silver  Medal,  for  their  manu¬ 
facture  of  Coach,  Carriage,  Varnish  and  Artists’  Brushes,  and  the  highest  award,  a  Silver  Medal,  for  other  goods  of  their  manufacture. 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


JOHN  STEPHENSON  CO.  (Urn.), 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Street  Cars  and  Omnibuses, 


F.  SEIDLE, 

Mechanicsburg,  Cumberland  Co.,  Penna., 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

Warner,  Sarven,  Phoenix  and  Plain  Wood  Hub  Wheels, 


PURCHASE 

White  Elm  Hub  Blocks 

OF 

WINCH  &  SONS. 

Samples  can  be  seen  at  FORT  WAYNE,  IND.,  or  at 
BRYANT,  IND. 

Address,  XStTXL 


of  all  sizes  and  kinds. 

Spokes,  Felloes,  Hubs,  Shafts,  Poles,  Bows,  Sleigh 
Runners,  Plow  Handles,  etc. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST. 


“THE  AMERICAN  STANDARD.” 

Fort  Plain  Springs,  -  Fort  Plain  Axles. 

Fort  Plain  Spring  and  Axle  Works, 

Wood,  Smith  &  Go., 

FORT  PLAIN,  NEW-YORK. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  DISCOUNTS 


D.  A.  ALTICK.  S.  W.  ALTICK.'  W.  B.  ALTICK. 

ESTABLISHED  1848. 

D.  A.  ALTICK  &  SONS, 

Wholesale  Manufacturers  of 

Light  Carriages,  Phaetons,  Buggies,  etc 

(BREWSTER  SPAR  BUGGIES  A  SPECIALTY.) 

42  AND  44  WEST  ORANGE-STREET, 

LANCASTER,  PA. 

Trade  Supplied.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 
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T.  "T.  I IAYDOCK, 

Wholesale  Carriage  Manufacturer 


No.  100.  RAIL  SURREY  JUMP-SEAT. 

Showing  children  in  the  act  of  shifting  the  seats  while  the  horse  is  in  motion.  So  simple  is  the  construction  of  this  Jump-Seat  that  this  can  easily  be 

done  by  children,  a  simplicity  not  belonging  to  any  other  Jump-Seat. 


BUGGIES  FOR  THE  TRADE  A  SPECIALTY. 


Also  carriage  parts,  such  as  Bodies,  either  ironed  or  unironed ;  Gears,  either  with  Springs  clipped  on  or  left  off, 
as  required  ;  Tops,  Seats,  Cushions.  In  fact,  every  part  that  belongs  to  a  Carriage,  Buggy  or  Phaeton  (all  being 
interchangeable)  will  be  furnished  so  as  to  be  conveniently  put  together  by  the  carriage-builder,  who  can  paint  to  suit 
himself,  thus  furnishing  his  customers  with  work  with  his  own  name-plate  and  warrant,  at  much  less  than  it  would 
cost  to  build  the  vehicle  throughout.  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


The  Mueholland  Spring 

For  Low-down  Vehicles  without 
Side-bars. 

THE  EASIEST-RIDINC  AND  MOST  STYLISH 
WAGON  EVER  INVENTED. 


THOUSANDS  OF  SETS  OF  THEM  now 
in  use,  giving  perfect  satisfaction. 


SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  GEAR. 

Price-list  and  Circular  furnished  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

Mulholland  Spring  Co., 

DUNKIRK,  N.  Y. 


We  manufacture  the  best  and  finest-fin¬ 
ished  Gear  on  the  American  market. 
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Kopcsay’s  Patent 

CARRIAGE  DOOR  LOCK 

The  handles  turn  in  either  direction. 
Movement  easy. 

These  locks  are  superior  to  all  other  car¬ 
riage  door  locks,  because  : 

The  handles,  turning 
EITHER  way,  open  the  door. 

The  interior  handle  leaves 
no  opening  on  the  surface  oj 
the  lining;  the  mechanism  is, 
therefore,  protected  from 
dust,  dirt  and  water,  and  rust 
prevented. 

The  thickness  is  reduced 
to  7-16  of  an  inch.  Doors 
provided  with  these  locks 
ran  be  made  of  an  inch 
’ighter  than  hitherto,  with¬ 
out  injury  to  strength. 

The  locks  are  adapted  to 
all  classes  of  work ,  and  are 
graded  to  the  work  expected 
to  be  performed. 

They  have  been  approved 
by  leading  builders,  as  being 
in  advance  of  any  lock  here¬ 
tofore  offered  to  the  trade. 

Send  for  price-lists  and  il¬ 
lustrated  circulars  to 

KOPCSAY  &  POLYA, 

714  7th  Ave.,  New-YorkE  LOCK  OPEN. 


Dust,  Dirt  and 

Waterproof 


LOCK  SHUT. 


Examine  our  offers  on  page  229,  and  see  if  it  is 
not  a  chance  to  get  a  profitable  advertisement  free 
of  charge.  “A  dash  through  the  Park,”  with  your 
card  nicely  printed  underneath,  will  not  be  thrown 
away  by  many  of  the  recipients. 

Send  3-cent  stamp  for  sample. 


“Mhe  Duplex, 


7? 


For  all  Classes  of  Business  and  Pleasure  Vehicles. 


A.  NEW  ERA  IN  CARRIAGE  BUILDING. 


F°f  illustrated  price-list  of  gears  and  parts,  address, 

Patented  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


C.  W.  SALADEE,  Sole  Manufacturer  for  the  United  States, 

TORR1NCTON,  CONN. 


Points  of  Excellence.  . 

1.  Can  be  oiled  with-  •  • 
out  taking  off  wheel. 

2.  Can  oil  without  unhitch¬ 
ing. 


Rowe’s  x  patent  x  Sxle 

Self-Lubricator  and  Sand-Proof. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


3.  Oil  reservoir  holds  enough 
oil  to  run  2,000  to  3,000  miles. 

4.  Is  perfectly  sand-proof. 

5.  The  box  is  as  easily  set  as 
an  ordinary  box. 

6.  All  washers  run  in  clean 
oil,  and  hence  will  not  wear. 

7.  Oil  cannot  escape  at  either 
end  of  hub,  hence  will  not  col¬ 
lect  dirt. 

8.  The  oil  tube  prevents  box 
from  turning  in  hub. 

9.  The  oil-cup  on  end  of  box 
prevents  it  slipping  back. 

xo.  Will  not  rattle. 

11.  Will  wear  twice  as  long 
as  the  half-patent  axle  which  is 
in  general  use. 

12.  Will  not  lock. 

13.  Does  not  require  a  larger 
hub  than  for  the  wrought-iron 
box. 


A.  D.  Howe  &  Co.,  Coshocton,  O. 


The  Simplest,  Cheapest  and  Best  Self- Lubricator  made. 


Will  Furnish,  Cash  with  Order,  a  Trial  Set 

Fantail,  Fine  Steel  Axles,  for  ...  .  $4.50 

Inch  “  Refined  Iron  “ .  3.50 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  DISCOUNTS 


No  handling  dirty  wheels. 

•  No  soiling  of  hands  or 
•  •  clothing  ;  a  lady  can  oil 

if  necessary. 

No  dust  or  grit  falling  on  the 
spindle,  or  washers  dropping 
into  the  dirt. 

When  necessary  to  oil,  that 
being  about  every  two  or  three 
months,  requires  less  than  one- 
fourth  the  time  it  does  to  oil 
the  ordinary  axle. 

The  prevalent  idea  that  the 
spindle  and  box  of  an  axle 
should  be  cleaned  at  every  oil¬ 
ing  is  correct  concerning  the 
ordinary  axle,  but  does  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  this  axle  because  all 
foreign  substances,  such  as  dirt, 
grit,  etc.,  are  excluded. 

When  a  journal  or  spindle  is 
kept  thoroughly  oiled,  the  wear 
is  almost  imperceptible.  Hence 
it  follows  that  as  there  is  nothing 
on  spindle  or  in  the  box  but  oil, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  clean  them 
before  oiling.  Clean  castor  oil 
will  not  gum. 


Houston  Hay,  Coshocton,  0.,  licensed  to  manufacture  for  and  sell  to  the  trade. 
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O.  E.  WALKER,  Pres’t. 


F.  W.  DINKELMAN,  Sec’y- 


The  Queen  City  Forging  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Carnage  Hardware, 

INCLUDING 

Fifth  Wheels,  Shaft  Couplings, 


Get  the  Best, 


Kino-  Bolts  and  other 
Drop  Forgings. 

Catalogue  &  Price-lists  on  application 
Factory,  Cor,  R.  R.  and  Thompson-street, 
P.  O.  Station,  C.  CINCINNATI,  0. 


hm 


CHAS.  D.  THUM, 

150  North  Third  Street, 

PHII„ADKl«miA, 

Manufacturer  of  every  description  of 

Coach  and  Carriage 

BRUSHES, 

ALSO 

Paint  and  Sash  Tools, 

Fitch,  Badger  and  Camel-Hair  Var¬ 
nish  (extra  thick  and  strong), 

Camel,  Ox  and  Sable  Pencils,  etc. 

The  Celebrated  THUM  HALF-ELASTIC 
VARNISH-BRUSH  is  warranted  to  stand 
until  it  is  worn  out.  1 1  can  be  used  for  finish¬ 
ing  without  being  previously  worn  down;  will 
last  longer  and  carry  more  varnish  than  any 
other  brush.  Ask  your  dealer  for  them,  or 
send  for  a  circular.  1 
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Columbus  Bolt  Works,  Columbus,  O. 
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Toledo  Spring  and  Variety  Works. 

Patented  Jan. 


11,  1881. 


The  Best  Clip  for  the  Money  in  the  World  ! 

Send  for  1884  Catalogue  and  Discounts. 

SOCIETY  OF  ARTS  AND  TEN  OTHER  FIRST-CLASS  PRIZES. 

AS  BUILT  FOR  H.  R.  H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 


1  lfdi  itn-i 


HOIRIDIEIR’S  PATENT  HANSOM. 

ALSO  PATENTED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  HAMLIN  Patent.  A  New  Era  in  Cross  Springs ! 

CROSS-SPRING 
FOR  SIDE-BAR  VEHICLES. 

showing 
separation  of 
the  leaves 
of  spring,  and 
manner  of 
clipping. 


Springs  sold  by  the 
set,  with  Shackle  and 
Royalty  included. 


This  Spring  has  been  fully  tested,  by  the  severest 
Usage,  for  the  past  three  years,  with  entire  success. 

Among  the  advantages  of  these  Springs  over  all 
others,  are  the  following  •  No  dead  steel  to  carry  ;  no 
more  friction,  with  its  accompanying  slow  movement 
and  heavy  rebound,  as  these  spring  the  entire  iength. 
Each  part  works  independently  of  the  other  at  the 
center,  giving  a  soft,  elastic  movement,  free  from  the 
short,  chopping  motion,  rebound  and  side-roll  so  pre¬ 
valent  in  all  other  Cross  Springs ;  making  the  G.  R 
Hamlin  Cross  Spring  the  best  that  has  yet  been  pro¬ 
duced,  as  the  body  can  be  set  as  low  as  the  Brewster. 


As  we  are 

all  others  are 


s the  only  Company  licensed  by  the  Patentee  to  manufacture  and  sell  these  Springs  in  the  United  States, 
infringements  and  will  be  held  accountable  by  said  Patentee.  Discounts  given  on  Quantities. 


R.  Tomlinson  Spring  and  Axle  Works,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


HOUPT  &  DAWSON  PATENT 

Little  Giant  Axle  Box  Press, 

FOR  PUTTING  IN  AXLE  BOXES, 

Manufactured  exclusively  and  for  sale  only  by 

GEO.  W.  HEARTLEY, 

301  St.  Clair  St.,  TOLEDO,  O. 

Boxes  can  be  set  with  this  machine  without  danger  of 
breaking  or  bruising  them,  can  be  forced  in  much  tighter, 
which  is  a  great  advantage  over  driving  them,  and  can  be 
forced  out  the  same  way.  The  machine,  worked  by  an 
ordinary  man,  is  capable  of  exerting  a  pressure  of 
twelve  tons,  and  only  weighs  65  pounds. 

SEND  for  circulars  and  price-list. 


Important ! 


Examine  our  offers  on  page  229,  and 
see  if  it  is  not  a  chance  to  get  a  profit¬ 
able  advertisement  free  of  charge.  “A 
Dash  through  the  Park,”  with  your 
card  nicely  printed  underneath,  will 
not  be  thrown  away  by  many  of  the 
recipients. 

Send  3-cent  stamp  for  sample. 


Bolt  and  Rivet  Clippers, 

IN  PRACTICAL  USE  OVER  TEN  YEARS, 

For  cutting  off  the  ends  of  bolts  and  rivets,  on  car- 
•lages,  wagons,  harness,  etc. 

Send  for  a  Circular  and  Price  List. 

CHAMBERS,  BROTHER  &  CO., 

5zd  St.,  below  Lancaster  Ave..  PHILADELPHIA. 
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Figures  Can’t  Lie ! 


James  Scully,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  :  I  am  employed  as  foreman  of  the  Franklin  Press  Rooms,  and 
do  and  have  been  doing  the  presswork  for  T'he  Hub ,  and  at  no  time  since  being  so  employed  have  I  printed  less  than 
six  thousand  (6,000)  copies  per  month  ;  and  further,  I  printed  over  seven  thousand  (7,000)  copies  each  of  the  January, 
February,  March,  April  and  May  issues  of  The  Hub ,  of  this  year ;  and  am  now  printing  over  seven  thousand 

(7,000)  copies  of  the  June  issue,  1884. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Lowest  Prices  furnished  of  Barouche,  Phaeton, 
Jagger,  Piano,  Surrey  and  Eureka  Bodies. 


MILLER  CARRIAGE  CO.,  Bellefontaine,  0. 


IMPORTANT! 

See  page  229. 


^  Combination 
W  Spring  and  Gear. 

Strength,  Ease  of  Motion  and  Durability, 
in  Combination  with  Every  Perfect  Quality  in  a  Spring. 


A  few 
Points 
of 

Superiority 

over 

all  others. 


There  is  no  Spring  that  contributes  so  much  to  the  neat  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  buggy. 

Lightest  Spring  for  its  capacity  made  for  sustaining  weight. 

No  backward  and  forward  motion  nor  side  swing,  as  in  all  other 
side-spring  work. 

Rides  perfectly  level ;  no  difference  on  what  part  of  the  body  the 
pressure  is  placed ,  weight  is  evenly  distributed  over  the  whole  body. 

Body  can  be  hung  as  low  as  with  any  other  Spring. 

Rides  easier,  and  carries  a  heavier  load  without  injury  to  the 
Spring,  or  any  part  of  the  Buggy,  than  any  other  Spring  now  man¬ 
ufactured. 

By  their  peculiar  arrangement  one  Spring  assists  the  other,  and 
the  result  is  the  strain  is  distributed  over  the  whole  combination. 

The  body  is  attached  to  the  upper  Cross-Springs  in  such  a  man¬ 


ner  as  to  allow  the  Spring  free  action,  and  there  is  no  binding  or  strain  on  the  Springs 
or  any  part  of  the  Buggy. 

A  Buggy  with  these  Springs  will  last  one-third  longer  than  with  the  ordinary  spring, 
and  carry  the  occupant  with  more  than  double  comfort. 

These  Springs  have  been  fully  tested  for  more  than  a  year,  and  in  every  instance 
have  given  entire  satisfaction.  Fully  Warranted. 

Springs,  Gearing  and  Buggy  Parts  For  Sale  to  the  Trade. 

For  full  information  and  prices,  address 

The  Gormley  Spring  and  Gear  Co.,  Fostoria,  O 


Dalzell’s  Improved  Collinge  Axle. 


Greatly  superior  in 
all  respects 
to  all  other  so-called 
Half  Collinge 
and 

Improved  Collinge 
Axles. 


For  particulars,  address 

Dalzell  k  Co,, 


SOUTH 

EGREMONT, 

MASS. 


Half-Patent  and  other  styles  of  Axles,  of  Best  Material  and  Workmanship 
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We  have  recently  perfected  a  new  Coupling  for  attaching  our  Spring  to  the; body.  It  is!a  perfectfAnti-rattler,  so  long  as  it  is  in  use.  We  hope  to 
have  these  Shackles  ready  for  use  with  our  Springs  in  about  30  days. — C.  R.  &  J.  C.  Wilson,  Patentees. 

Licensees! — The  following  well-known  spring-makers  are  licensed  to  make  and  sell  our  Springs:  Bridgeport  Spring  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Ct.;  Keystone  Spring 
Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Tuthill  Spring  Co.,  Chicago.  Ill.;  C.  W.  Taylor,  Gananoque,  Ont.;  D.  &  G.  Delany,  Newark,  N.  J.;  and  are  sold  by  dealers  in  carriage  goods  and 
by  the  patentees. 


When  order¬ 
ing  Springs  for 
Style  No.  181, 
always  say  Rig¬ 
id  Frame,  and 
avoid  mistakes. 


Cut  No.  I  86. 

The  Springs  in  this  cut  are  the  Wilson  Cross-Springs,  and  show  that 
by  their  use  the  body  can  be  hung  as  low  as  by  any  other  spring  in 
the  market.  Write  tor  prices. 

PATENTEES  AND  MANUFACTURERS, 


Cut  No.  181  . 


The  Wilson  Spring  is  especially  adapted  to  these  gears.  Hangs  the  body  low,  and  is 
elastic.  Write  fo 


very 


lor  prices. 


,  C.  R.  &  J.  C.  WILSON,  Detroit,  Mich. 
3vCaxivi.fact-u.rers  of  IF’ixie  Carriage  and.  Sleig-li  "TX7" cocL-x-rcrlr. 


Wm.  &  Harvey  Rowland, 

FRANKFORD,  PHILADELPHIA, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Oil-Tempered  Elliptic,  Side  and  C-Springs, 

“Brewster  Side-Bar  Combination  Patented”  Springs, 

TIMKEN  PATENT  CROSS-SPRI  NCxS, 

Reiff’s  Patent,-  Groot’s  Patent,  Champion  Spring,  Carter,  Patent, 

Saladee’s  Patent  Crescent  Spring  for  Side-Bar. 

ALL  WARRANTED  OF  THE  BEST  MATERIAL  AND  WORKMANSHIP. 

Messrs.  J.  B.  Brewster  &  Co.  have  authorized  us  to  reduce  the  royalty  on  the  “  Brewster  Side-Bar  Combination  Patented”  Spring. 

Having  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Rice  Patent  Spring  and  Carriage  Company  to  make  the  Rice  Patent  Spring,  we  shall  soon  be  ready  to 
fill  orders. 


The  Dexter 


Stands  Unrivaled  for  Durability 

and  Luxurious  Ease  of  Motion. 


OUR  SPECIALTIES :  Dexter>  Dexter  2fren> ,L-  &  A-  Side-Bar,  spR|NGS  flND  GEflRS 

.  and  Ludlow  ■■ 


Works  at  Edgewater,  A.  V.  R.  R.  I 
11  miles  North  of  Pittsburgh.  ) 


We  Manufacture  the  best  finished  Gear  to  be  found  in  any  market  in  the  World  ! 

DEXTER  SPRING  CO.,  Hulton,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Colored  Plate  No.  XLII.  CABRIOLET  SLEIGH:  NEW-YORK  PATTERN.  Scale,  One  Inch. 


Ijfnh’s 

^aslpon  JPlate:  XnmmFP  &ason,  1884 


Plate  No.  26.  NEW-YORK  CUTTER  WITH  OGEE  BACK.-Scale,  three-quarter  inch. 

i 

(. Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  “  The  Hub.'") 

See  description  under  “  Draft-room  ”  in  this  number,  page  251. 


Plate  No.  27.  CABRIOLET  SLEIGH,  WITH  OGEE  BACK.-Scale,  one-half  inch. 

(. Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  “  The  Hub.") 

See  description  under  “  Draft-room  ”  in  this  number,  page  252. 
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Plate  No.  28 


CABRIOLET  SLEIGH,  WITHi  DOORS.-Scale  one-half  inch 


{Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  “  The  Hub.") 

See  description  under  “  Draft-room  ”  in  this  number,  page  252. 


Plate  No.  29.  FOUR-PASSENCER  PORTLAND  SLE  1C  H.— Scale,  one-half  inch. 

{Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  “  The  Hub?') 


See  description  under  “  Draft-room”  in  this  number,  page  253. 
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Plate  No.  30.  SQUARE-BOX  BUGGY,  ON  ELLIPTIC  SPRINCS.-Scale,  one-half  inch. 

(Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  / or 1  '  The  Hub.") 


See  description  under  “  Draft-room”  in  this  number,  page  253. 


Plate  No.  31.  DETROIT  PAIR-HORSE  TRUCK.-Scale,  one-half  inch. 

( Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  /or  “  The  Hub.") 


See  description  under  “  Draft-room”  in  this  number,  page  253. 
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Plate  No.  32.  COMBINATION  WACONET'  AND  T-CART.-Scale,  one-half  inch. 

( Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  “  The  Hub.") 

See  description  under  “  Draft-room  ”  in  this  number,  page  253. 


Plate  No.  33.  CLASS-FRONT  LAN  DAU. -Scale  one-half  inch. 

(. Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  “  The  Hub.") 


See  description  under  “  Draft-room  ”  in  this  number,  page  254. 
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Copyright,  1884.  All  rights  reserved. 
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CUT  OF  A  CUTTER — By  Gray-Parker. — Front  and  Rear  Elevations. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  BURNS'S  SECOND  PRIZE  WORKING 
DRAWING  OF  PHYSICIANS'  PHAETON. 

[Designed  by  Mr.  James  Burns,  of  214  River-street,  New-Haven,  Conn.] 

(See  Illustrations  on  Loose  Sheet  accompanying  this  number.) 

Fig.  1  shows  the  side  elevation  of  the  Physicians’  Phaeton  which  I 
offer  in  competition  for  The  Hub's  prizes.  This  view  shows  the  style  of 
the  body,  which  affords  comfortable  seat,  leg  and  heel  room,  with  high 
quarter  and  arm,  intended  both  for  comfort  and  good  appearance. 
This  view  also  shows  the  height  from  the  ground,  the  body  being  hung 
conveniently  low,  so  that  the  distance  from  a  9-inch  curb  to  the  step  is 
only  10  inches,  and  there  are  10  inches  more  over  the  rocker,  making  the 
body  easy  of  access  between  the  wheels,  as  shown. 

The  body  is  hung  on  side  and  bottom  springs,  which  are  similar  to  the 
Concord  springs  on  the  side,  while  the  bottom  springs  run  diagonally 
from  the  center  of  the  front  axle,  and  spread  on  the  back  axle,  serving 
the  purpose  of  a  perch  and  stays,  and  avoiding  the  rattling  and  shivering 


of  the  latter.  They  also  help  to  support  the  body,  in  connection  with 
stays  running  across  and  upward  to  the  body  and  side-springs. 

On  this  view  are  also  shown  the  back  loops,  supporting  the  body  under 
the  bottomside  and  turning  down  on  the  wear-iron,  w-hich  projects  inside 
to  support  the  loops.  The  back  bottom  loop  is  made  solid  with  it,  and 
all  are  held  by  the  spring-bolt  and  clip-bolts,  which  also  clip  a  neat  block 
on  the  springs. 

On  this  view  are  also  shown  the  forms  of  the  dash,  toe-rail,  handles, 
props,  slat-irons,  joints  and  bows.  The  dotted  lines  about  the  top  mark 
the  lines  of  the  head-leather.  This  comes  well  down  on  the  side,  but  not 
enough  to  interfere  with  the  line  of  sight,  being  30  inches  from  the  pressed 
cushion  ;  and  it  affords  good  head  and  hat  room  in  the  top.  The  side 
leathers  are  intended  to  take  off,  and  go  in  a  heel-pocket  provided  for 
them.  This  allows  free  outlook  all  around,  without  letting  down  the  top 
in  hot  sunshine.  The  position  of  the  bows  when  folded  down  is  shown 
by  dotted  lines,  although,  to  avoid  confusion,  the  joints  are  shown  in  full 
lines. 

Fig.  2  is  a  full  view  of  the  front.  A  half  view  would  no  doubt  be  suf¬ 
ficient,  but  many,  not  familiar  with  drawings,  would  probably  prefer  a 
full  view,  and  so  it  is  given.  On  this  view  are  shown  the  width  of  the 
body,  the  bows,  slat-irons  and  joints,  the  back  props  fastened  on  the  back, 
the  handles  screwed  on  the  arm-pillar,  and  also  the  front  of  the  dash  ; 
while  beyond  can  be  seen  two  drawer-boxes  under  the  seat. 

On  this  view  can  also  be  seen  the  form  of  the  step-shank,  the  front 
body-loops,  crossing  the  iower  springs  and  turning  up  to  the  body  and 
side-springs  ;  the  spring-heads  and  shackles  ;  the  head-block,  with  10 
inches  bearing  on  axle-bed  ;  the  kingbolt  and  arch-bolt  to  carry  the 
lower  spring-yoke,  and  the  clips  and  shaft-shackles.  On  one  side  the 
wheel  has  the  spokes  of  the  side-view,  and  the  other  side  shows  the 
spokes  dodged  %  inch.  A  plumb  line  shows  inch  underset  of  spokes  ; 
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and  another  plumb  line  outside  shows  ij4  inch  swing  of  the  wheel,  with 
Yz  inch  dish. 

Fig.  3  is  a  full  back  view,  and  shows  the  moldings  of  the  body,  and 
the  back  loops,  with  offsets  to  take  a  bolt  in  the  tail-bar  and  turn  down 
on  the  lower  springs.  The  back  axle  also  is  shown,  with  clips  and  spring- 
shackles  ;  and  the  lower  springs,  arching  diagonally  toward  the  front 
axle,  which  is  also  shown.  The  wheels  are  shown  as  in  the  front  view. 

Fig.  4  is  a  half  view,  showing  the  top  of  the  carriage-part  and  wheels. 
The  front  wheel  is  turned  to  strike  the  wear-iron,  with  the  spoke  line  to 
clear  the  step. 

Fig.  5  is  a  half  bottom  view  of  the  carriage-part,  wheels  and  body. 
On  this  view  is  shown  the  front  wheel,  turned  as  in  Fig.  4,  so  that  it  will 
cut  an  arc  on  the  ground,  whose  radius  is  14  feet,  requiring  about  28  feet 
to  turn  around.  This  is  better  than  side-bars  or  side-springs  gen¬ 
erally  do,  not  allowing  for  the  shaft  or  horse,  as  shown  by  the  position 
of  the  shaft  in  the  arc  cut  by  the  wheel. 

Fig.  6  is  the  working  draft  of  the  body.  The  object  here  is  to  construct 
the  body  without  showing  joints,  plugs  or  nail-heads.  The  last  two  con¬ 
ditions  are  entirely  disposed  of,  and  but  few  joints  are  left,  and  these  are 
not  of  the  kind  that  are  likely  to  show.  The  details  of  this  view  are 
further  defined  in  the  figures  which  follow. 

Fig.  7  is  the  bracket,  as  finished  to  the  pattern  ;  Fig.  8,  the  middle 
rocker  ;  and  Fig.  9,  the  back  rocker,  which  three  pieces  make  the  rocker. 

Fig.  10  is  the  arm-pillar  pattern,  marked  on  the  bent  piece.  This  figure 
also  shows  the  front  of  the  pillar  when  finished. 

Fig.  11  is  the  bottomside  pillar,  marked  on  the  bent  piece,  and  also 
showing  the  back  of  the  pillar. 

Fig.  12  is  a  whitewood  piece  to  fill  the  back  of  the  pillar.  It  fits  over 
the  pillar  and  is  recessed  at  the  bottomside,  thus  avoiding  joints. 

Fig.  13  is  the  molding  for  the  bracket,  and  covers  the  joint  of  the 
pillar.  It  is  $  inch  .thick,  and  can  be  screwed  from  the  inside,  as  are 
also  the  pillar  and  bottomside,  thus  avoiding  plugs. 

Fig.  14  shows  how  to  groove  and  mold  the  tail-bar  to  receive  the  back- 
panel,  and  avoid  nail-heads  in  the  molding. 

Fig.  15  is  a  center  and  inside  view,  showing  the  loops  on  the  springs, 
the  prop-irons  inside  the  body,  the  rocker-plates,  the  seat  with  drawers 
underneath,  the  inside  heel-board  with  pocket  for  parcels  or' side-leathers, 
the  back  shackle  of  the  lower  springs,  the  front  lower  spring-shackle  with 
arch-bolt,  king-bolt,  and  disc  held  by  the  king-bolt,  which,  with  the  arch¬ 
bolt,  carries  the  lower  springs.  These  details  could  be  better  shown  by 
a  drawing  made  to  larger  scale,  but  as  a  one-inch  scale  drawing  is  called 
for  in  the  prize  offer,  I  presume  anything  else  would  be  out  of  order. 

Figs.  16,  17  and  18  show  how  the  bows  may  be  framed.  Bent  bows 
can  be  used  in  front,  but  the  back  bow  should  be  framed  as  shown. 

Fig.  19  shows  the  whole  length  of  the  pole  on  the  side  ;  and  if  a 
straight  line  is  taken  from  the  shank,  with  the  height  of  axle  added  on, 
the  pole  will  be  found  to  have  the  required  “  pitch  up  ”  in  front. 

Fig.  20  shows  how  the  pole  may  be  ironed,  and  also  indicates  the  stays, 
bent-bar,  evener-bar,  and  whiffletrees. 

Fig.  21  is  the  top  of  a  shaft,  showing  its  form,  width  and  length. 

Fig.  22  is  the  side  of  the  shaft,  and,  with  the  height  of  the  axle  con¬ 
sidered,  it  will  be  found  to  “pitch  up  ”  in  front  sufficiently  for  a  good- 
sized  horse,  say  15  hands  high. 

Fig.  23  shows  the  length  and  form  of  the  neck-yoke  for  the  pole. 

Fig.  24  shows  the  springs  with  the  weight  of  the  body  on,  or  about  120 
lbs.  A  dotted  line  shows  a  deflection  of  ij£  inch  when  the  weight  is 
increased  by  160  lbs.,  making  a  total  of  280  lbs.  Taking  the  center  of 
weight  as  shown,  we  find,  by  the  first  hypothesis,  120  lbs.  in  front,  and 
160  lbs.  back,  being  one-third  greater  back  than  in  front.  The  power 
of  the  springs  being  inversely  proportionate  to  their  length,  and  the 
front  being  32  in.,  and  the  back  being  23  in.,  we  find  the  back  fully  one- 
third  stronger  than  the  front.  We  thus  have  the  proportion  23  :  32  :  : 
120  :  i66ff,  or  32  :  i66f|  :  :  23  :  120.  If  we  put  150  lbs.  more  on,  by 
this  second  hypothesis  we  find  180  lbs.  in  front  and  250  lbs.  back,  with 
the  same  results.  In  each  case  the  force  is  about  one-third  greater,  and 
the  resistance  about  one-third  greater,  on  the  back  part  of  the  springs. 

(Signed)  James  Burns. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  CONNOR  FIRST-PRIZE  WORKING 
DRAWING  OF  PHYSICIANS’  PHAETON. 


[Designed  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Connor,  Superintendent  with  the  Studebaker  Bros. 

Mfg.  Co.,  South-Bend,  Ind.] 

(Continued from  page  176.) 

(See  Illustrations  on  Loose  Sheet  accompanying  the  last  number.) 

By  placing  the  loops  on  the  bottom  of  the  body,  they  would  spoil  the 
harmony  of  the  design,  as  their  bottom  line  would  not  be  parallel  with 
the  lines  of  the  body  ;  but,  by  letting  the  irons  into  the  sill,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  2,  all  irregularity  can  be  avoided,  and  it  assists  in  lightening 
the  appearance  of  the  vehicle. 


The  step-shank  can  be  welded  to  the  loop-strap,  if  preferred  ;  but,  if 
the  phaeton  is  intended  for  country  use,  it  would  be  better  to  have  it 
separate,  as,  next  to  the  wheels,  the  steps  receive  the  greatest  use  and 
wear,  and  consequently  oftenest  require  repairs,  which  makes  conven¬ 
ience  in  removing  and  replacing  of  great  importance.  It  should  also  be 
remembered  that,  by  having  the  straps  and  body-loops  in  one  piece,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  apply  runners  to  the  axles  in  winter,  as,  in  turn¬ 
ing  a  corner,  the  runner  would  strike  the  step,  the  result  of  which  can 
easily  be  imagined. 

Although  the  step  and  its  shank  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  phaeton,  too 
great  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  it  is  an  important  feature  of 
the  vehicle.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  owner’s  life  may 
depend  upon  its  firmness,  and,  for  this  reason,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
shank  and  pad  of  ample  proportions.  The  diameter  of  the  pad  in  this 
design  is  5  inches.  It  is  of  a  new  and  handsome  design,  but  can  be 
bought  from  any  dealer  in  carriage  hardware,  being  the  production  of 
one  of  the  best  drop-forging  concerns  in  the  country.  It  would  perhaps 
be  better  to  apply  the  rubber-covered  pad,  as  that  prevents  accidents,  is 
softer  to  the  foot  than  iron,  and  can  more  easily  be  kept  looking  neat. 

The  location  of  the  step  should  be  calculated  with  care,  so  that  the 
occupant  of  the  phaeton  will  not  have  to  go  through  any  unnecessary 
contortion  of  the  ankle  joint  when  descending  from  the  vehicle. 

Before  leaving  this  description  of  the  body  and  proceeding  to  the 
gearing,  the  writer  would  call  attention  to  the  new  style  of  finish  used  for 
the  molding  ends.  The  old  scroll  or  flat  finish  has  been  discarded,  and 
in  its  place  the  rosette  is  applied,  an  enlarged  drawing  of  which,  Fig.  9, 
accompanies  the  design. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  GEARING. 

The  principal  feature  of  a  gearing  of  this  kind  is  the  reach  or  perch. 
In  a  carriage  that  has  to  stand  hard  usage,  the  nearer  the  reach 
approaches  a  straight  line  in  outline,  the  better  it  is  for  the  carriage  ;  yet 
due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  shape  of  the  bottom  of  the  body,  as 
the  shape  of  the  reach  must  correspond  with  it  in  a  measure,  or  else  the 
design  will  not  be  properly  carried  out.  It  will  be  noticed  that  we  are 
favored  in  this  respect  in  the  design  before  us,  as  the  reach  drops  but  2j£ 
inches,  while,  in  the  regular  phaeton,  it  is  nearer  6  than  3  inches.  The 
strongest  part  of  the  reach  should  be  where  the  wing  stays  connect. 
From  this  point  it  tapers  in  a  straight  line  from  the  heel  of  the  stay,  }/g 
inch,  to  the  shoulder  of  the  tenon  at  the  head-block  ;  while  back  of  the 
wing-stay  it  should  taper  in  a  curved  line,  %  inch,  to  the  tenon  at  the 
back  bed. 

The  bed  pieces  for  the  axles  should  be  taken  from  bent  stock,  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  which  need  no  explanation  from  me  at  this  late  day. 

The  slot  fifth-wheel  has  been  applied  to  this  design,  and  the  bolt  that 
holds  the  rubber  and  the  fifth-wheel  in  position  is  the  only  one  that 
passes  through  the  reach,  all  other  connections  with  the  bottom  plate 
being  effected  by  clips,  the  ties  of  which  are  made  solid  with  the  plate. 

The  drawings  of  the  shafts,  Fig.  11,  are  complete  enough  to  need  no 
detailed  explanation  ;  but,  in  connection  with  this,  I  will  repeat  with 
emphasis  what  Mr.  Shepard  recently  expressed  before  the  Technical 
School  in  New-York,  to  the  effect  that  “  the  timber  does  not  grow  that 
is  too  good  for  a  gearing.” 

In  the  beginning  of  this  description,  the  writer  stated  that  the  design 
was  equally  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  builders  having  the  less  for¬ 
tunate  members  of  the  medical  profession  as  customers,  as  well  as  to 
those  catering  to  the  wants  of  the  well-to-do,  and  an  application  of  both 
methods  was  promised.  I  will  now  endeavor  to  fulfill  this  promise. 

HOW  TO  BUILD  A  FIRST-CLASS  PHYSICIANS’  PHAETON  FOR  CITY  USE. 

I  will  begin  by  describing  the  phaeton  to  be  built  for  use  in  the  city, 
and  intended  for  a  physician  who  requires  the  best  that  can  be  made. 

As  a  starting  point,  the  design  should  be  reproduced  in  full  size  on  the 
blackboard.  The  writer  has  exercised  great  pains  to  observe  the  greatest 
accuracy  in  making  his  drawings  to  the  scale  of  1  inch  to  the  foot,  and  it 
will  therefore  be  an  easy  task  for  the  draftsman  having  the  proper  degree 
of  patience  and  skill,  to  do  this  ;  and  after  the  complete  drawing  has 
thus  been  made,  the  next  things  to  be  attended  to  are  the  working  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  body,  the  patterns,  etc. 

The  bottom  sill  or  rocker  should  be  in  one  piece  from  front  to  back, 
and  should  be  made  from  solid,  close-grained  ash,  thick  enough  to  per¬ 
mit  the  molding  at  the  front,  over  which  the  foot  has  to  pass,  to  be  made 
solid  with  the  rocker.  The  bracket  piece  that  frames  on  to  the  rocker 
must  also  have  the  molding  worked  on. 

The  front  pillar  is  sawed  from  the  plank,  and  extends  from  the  arm- 
rail  on  top  to  a  point  2  inches  in  front  of  the  point  of  separation  of  the 
bottom  moldings.  The  front  end  of  the  pillar  can  be  got  out  separately, 
and  be  glued  to  the  main  pillar  with  a  long  splice  joint. 

The  back  pillar  should  be  bent,  the  straight  piece  being  cut  from  strong 
straight-grained  ash.  The  arm-rail  can  be  sawed  from  the  plank.  The 
bottomside  and  center  rail  are  straight,  and  can  be  selected  from  the 
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usual  stock  for  this  kind  of  work.  The  panels  can  be  TB(T  inch  thick,  and 
planed  down  to  %  inch  where  they  enter  the  grooves. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  by  the  body-maker  to  correctly  prick  off 
from  the  drawing  the  proper  forms  of  the  pillars,  arm-rails,  etc.;  other¬ 
wise,  what  should  be  a  graceful  and  well-formed  body,  may  very  easily 
be  spoiled.  The  back  part  of  the  body  can  be  framed  up  and  paneled  in 
the  usual  manner,  and  an  excellent  way  to  finish  the  top  panel  is  to  cover 
it  with  enameled  leather,  turn  this  down  over  the  edge,  and  fasten  it  with 
tacks ;  and  then  cover  the  latter  with  a  ^4  inch  metal  molding.  The 
leather  finish  is  superior  to  painting  on  this  panel,  for  the  reason  that  it 
does  not  scratch  when  cleaned  ;  and,  when  covered  with  dust,  it  offers 
no  temptations  to  the  autograph  fiend. 

Two  upright  pillars  can  be  framed  to  the  back  bottom  sill  and  back 
top  rail,  at  equal  distances  from  the  center  (see  Fig.  i);  and  light  slats 
are  let  into  them  to  form  the  blinds. 

PRINCIPAL  DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  GEARING. 

The  principal  dimensions  of  the  gearing,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  are 
the  following:  Axles,  iy1^  X  6 ]/2  in.,  steel,  with  double  collar,  wrought 
boxes,  hexagon  nuts  with  button  head  finish,  fantailed  24  in.  from  the 
collar  to  i^4  X  in. 

Front  springs,  elliptic,  with  English  heads,  ij4  in.,  four  plates,  35  in. 
long,  from  center  to  center  of  the  eyes.  Sizes  of  plates  :  first  plate, 
No.  2  ;  second  plate,  No.  3  ;  third  plate,  No.  3  ;  and  fourth  plate,  No. 
4,  all  of  Swedes  steel,  with  9  in.  spread  from  outside  to  outside.  There 
are  no  bolt  holes.  The  center  hole  in  the  bottom  half  is  T6^  in.  These 
springs  have  oval  points,  and  are  oil  tempered  and  polished. 

Back  springs,  elliptic,  with  English  heads,  1  y2  in.;  four  plates,  36 
inches  long  from  center  to  center  of  eyes.  Sizes  of  plates  :  First  plate, 
No.  2  ;  second  plate,  No.  2  ;  third  plate,  No.  3  ;  and  fourth  plate,  No.  3, 
all  of  Swedes  steel,  with  10  inches  spread  from  outside  to  outside  ;  no 
bolt  holes  ;  oil  tempered  and  polished  oval  points. 

Wheels  :  3  ft.  4  in.,  and  3  ft.  10  in.  high,  without  tire.  Hubs,  4  X  6 
in.,  beaded  as  shown  in  drawing.  Front  bands,  2J6  X  1  in.,  with  silver 
inside.  Back  bands,  2X  X  'n- 

Spokes,  12  and  14,  ,iT\  in.  at  the  shoulder,  with  *4  in.  dodge,  and 
driven  with  in.  dish.  Rims,  1^  in.,  rounded.  Tire,  1  X  ^  in. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  FINISH. 

Painting  :  Body,  black,  and  moldings  green,  striped  with  a  fine  line  of 
vermilion,  and  glazed  with  carmine.  Gearing,  black  or  green,  with  a  broad 
stripe  and  a  distanced  fine  line  on  each  side,  and  with  the  entire  space 
from  outside  to  outside  of  the  fine  lines  glazed  with  carmine. 

Trimming  :  Cushion,  fall,  and  back  and  side  quarters,  green  morocco  ; 
and  green  cloth  for  head-lining,  sides,  top  quarters  and  back.  In  order 
to  make  the-  side  top  quarters  more  serviceable,  it  would  be  well  to  put 
morocco  in  them,  high  enough  up  to  meet  the  point  where  the  round  of 
the  back  joins  the  quarter.  The  cushion  should  have  a  broad-lace  front, 
and  lace  welts  squabbed,  and  morocco-covered  buttons.  Fall,  plaited, 
with  broad-lace  edging. 

The  top  is  made  with  four  bows,  and  with  little  padding.  Heavy 
straight-grained  leather  should  be  used,  with  a  silver  molding  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  edges.  The  side-lights  are  of  beveled-edge  French-plate  glass,  and 
the  back  light  is  of  the  same.  The  back  curtain  is  movable,  and  attached 
by  French  fasteners.  Carpet,  green,  without  figures,  and  bound  with 
seaming-lace. 

It  is  almost  necessary  to  supply  for  this  vehicle  a  rubber  mat,  fitted 
nicely  to  the  bottom,  that  can  be  used  in  wet  and  muddy  weather,  when 
the  carpet  mat  should  be  removed.  The  dash  is  covered  with  grain 
leather,  and  the  handles  are  corded  and  covered  with  bow  leather.  The 
handles  on  the  body  are  finished  the  same  as  on  the  dash.  This  vehicle 
should  also  be  supplied  with  an  extra  set  of  axle  washers,  an  extra  set  of 
rubber  anti-rattlers  for  the  shafts,  a  tin-plated  wrench,  and  a  dash-lamp. 

HOW  TO  CHEAPEN  THE  JOB  ABOVE  DESCRIBED. 

Referring  now  to  the  less  expensive  job  which  I  have  alluded  to, 
adapted  for  the  country,  or  for  city  physicians  of  moderate  income,  this 
phaeton  can  be  made  lighter  and  less  expensive  in  the  following  way : 

The  body  can  be  made  with  sides  similar  to  those  of  a  Corning  Buggy, 
with  |4  in.  flare  on  each  side.  The  seat  can  be  made  separate,  with  the 
sides  and  back  glued  and  screwed  to  the  outside  of  the  frame  ;  and,  after 
the  seat  is  put  in  its  proper  place,  an  imitation  pillar  of  whitewood  can 
be  glued  on  to  the  body  at  the  front  and  back  of  the  seat.  These  can  be 
given  the  proper  shape,  and  the  moldings  can  be  worked  on.  The  rest 
of  the  moldings  can  be  glued  and  nailed  on.  By  this  method  the  seat 
will  project  over  the  sides  of  the  body,  but  the  design  can  still  be  made 
to  look  very  attractive. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  expense  of  the  gearing,  the  bent  reach  can  be 
made  straight  instead  of  tapering,  and  a  plain  14-inch  circle  can  be  used, 
and  bolts  instead  of  clips.  In  the  next  place,  axles,  1  X  in.,  steel, 
half-patent,  can  be  used,  with  cast  boxes  ;  and  springs  of  American  steel, 
of  the  same  dimensions  named  in  the  previous  description.  The  wheels, 


also,  can  be  of  a  grade  lower  in  quality  than  the  ones  named,  with 
dimensions  as  follows :  3  ft.  4  in.  and  3  ft.  10  in.  high  ;  hubs,  3%  X  6j4 
in.;  front  bands,  2^  X  in.;  back  bands,  3)4  in.;  12  and  14  spokes, 
1)4  in.  at  shoulder,  dodge,  )4  in.,  and  driven  with  ^  in.  dish  ;  rims, 
i'/$  in.,  rounded;  and  tire,  xf  X  X  in.,  round-edge  steel. 

The  cost  of  the  finish  may  also  be  reduced,  as  follows  :  Paint  the  body 
black  all  over,  with  single  fine  lines  of  yellow  on  the  moldings  ;  and  the 
gearing  black,  striped  with  two  lines  of  yellow.  Trim  with  green  leather 
and  cloth,  with  cloth  facings  and  welts  for  the  cushion,  and  plain  green 
carpet,  bound  with  green  leather.  For  the  top,  use  No.  1  hand-buffed 
leather,  and  a  stationary  back-curtain,  with  plain  back  light.  Cover  the 
dash  with  split  dash  leather  on  the  inside,  and  grain  dash  leather  on  the 
outside ;  and  cover  the  handles  with  plain  green  leather. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  begs  to  say  that  if  there  is  anything  in  the 
drawing  or  description  that  has  been  omitted,  or  that  is  not  sufficiently 
clear  to  those  to  whom  they  will  be  finally  submitted,  he  will  at  any  time 
be  ready  and  happy  to  answer  any  questions  that  may  be  addressed  to 
him,  either  directly  or  through  The  Hub. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed)  W.  R.  Connor. 


DESCRIPTIONS  OF  FASHION  PLATES. 


CABRIOLET  SLEIGH:  NEW- YORK  PATTERN 

(See  Colored  Plate  No.  XLII.) 

Among  present  styles  of  fashionable  conveyances  on  runners,  the 
curved-body  Cabriolet  Sleigh  occupies  a  leading  position.  The  beauty  of 
such  a  sleigh  of  course  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  design  and 
execution  of  the  hind  quarter.  The  bottom  sweep  should  be  made  full, 
to  give  the  quarter  the  depth  necessary  for  an  aristocratic  appearance. 

The  bottomsides  are  of  bent  wood,  and  can  be  made  considerably 
lighter  than  if  intended  for  a  carriage  body,  as  they  do  not  have  to  stand 
such  a  strain,  and  no  calculations  need  be  made  in  the  thickness  of  the 
bottomside  for  placing  the  back  body-loops.  The  rockers  are  made  in 
the  usual  way,  and  consist  of  three  pieces.  The  front  or  boot-pillars  are 
lapped  to  the  rocker,  and  are  finished  as  per  drawing.  A  molding  is 
worked  on,  leaving  )4  in*  margin.  A  panel  is  put  into  a  groove  about  ^ 
in.  from  the  outside.  The  rockers  at  this  place  should  be  left  somewhat 
heavier,  in  consequence  of  the  working  on  of  a  rabbei.  The  outside  does 
not  show  more  than  the  molding  and  margin,  as  the  drawing  illustrates. 
To  make  this  portion  more  attractive,  the  sunken  panel  should  be  painted 
in  the  same  color  as  the  panel  at  the  back  quarter.  Solid  sides  are  used  for 
the  back  quarters.  To  avoid  unnecessary  work,  we  would  recommend 
framing  an  upright  into  the  rocker  where  the  middle  pillar  is  located,  even 
with  the  back  face  of  the  same,  together  with  a  horizontal  piece  lapped  to 
this  upright,  and  mortised  or  lapped  into  the  bottomside.  The  middle 
pillar  is  then  glued  to  this,  and  has  a  shoulder  at  the  bottom  of  the  side 
quarter,  half  the  thickness  of  the  side  panels.  The  sides  are  lapped  to 
this  middle  pillar,  and  are  fitted  to  the  corner-pillar,  forming  a  miter 
joint  at  the  latter.  The  moldings  are  then  all  worked  on,  and  rounded 
over  on  the  outside.  The  ironwork  is  plain,  but  will  look  well.  The 
body  is  connected  by  stays  to  the  runners  in  front  at  the  bottom,  and  by 
a  plate  on  top. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  on  top  at  the  middle-pillar,  46  in.;  ditto 
back,  38)4  in.;  and  at  dash,  32  in.  Turn-under,  5 )4  in.  Rocker-plates, 
2  X  Vz  in-,  fastened  with  1)4  in.  No.  16  screws.  The  runners  are  1  X 
i)4  in.  Side-stays,  %  X  )4  in.,  oval.  Cross-stays,  J4  X  in.  Shoes 
for  the  runners,  1  X  ?4  in.  Track,  40  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  body-panels,  blue  ;  and  moldings,  black, 
striped  with  a  fine  line  of  light  blue.  Running-part,  light  blue,  or  English 
patent  yellow.  In  the  first  case,  the  running-part  may  be  striped  with  two 
heavy  round  lines  of  gold  ;  or,  in  the  latter  case,  with  two  heavy  round 
lines  of  black.  Trimming,  either  blue  cloth  or  plush.  The  back  is  laid 
off  in  pipes,  while  squares  are  used  for  the  cushion  top.  Carpet,  blue  ; 
plumes,  blue.  Mountings,  brass. 


NEW- YORK  CUTTER ,  WITH  OGEE  BACK. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  26.) 

The  Cutter  occupies  a  position  among  sleighs  similar  to  that  of  the 
buggy  among  wheeled  vehicles,  one  of  its  chief  requisites  being  com¬ 
bined  lightness  and  strength,  and,  to  attain  these  two  conditions,  good 
material  and  workmanship  are  both  necessary. 

The  two  principal  styles  of  Cutters  are  the  Portland  and  Albany,  the 
first-named  having  straight  sides,  and  the  latter  swelled  sides.  The  back 
of  the  Portland  Cutter  may  be  flared,  but  is  straight  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  We  noticed,  last  winter,  a  noteworthy  departure  from  this  style 
in  a  cutter  built  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Stivers,  of  this  city,  wherein  the  back  of 
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the  body  was  slightly  inclined  to  the  ogee  pattern,  being  straight  at  the 
bottom  crosswise,  but  gradually  curving  out  toward  the  top  edge,  until 
it  there  formed  a  full  round  corner.  Both  wood  and  ironwork  were  ex¬ 
tremely  light  and  graceful,  and  the  painting  was  remarkably  attractive, 
the  color  of  the  body  being  a  rich  blue,  and  the  runners  carmine,  striped 
with  gold. 

Our  present  Fashion  Plate  shows  several  variations  from  the  usual  styles 
of  cutters.  The  back  corner-pillar  is  of  the  ogee  shape,  or  rather  a  com¬ 
bination  of  a  round  and  C-pillar,  the  pillar  forming  a  sharp  corner  at  the 
center  molding  of  the  sides.  The  bottom  sill  is  made  of  one  piece  from 
the  dash  to  the  back  end.  A  light  plate  is  fastened  to  the  inside  of  the 
sill  near  the  bracket.  The  ogee  pillar  should  be  made  of  bent  wood  if 
possible,  and  framed  into  the  sill.  The  center-pillar  is  also  made  of 
one  piece,  and  is  also  framed  into  the  sill.  The  sides  are  made  of  thick 
whitewood,  halved  over  the  middle  pillars,  and  mitered  to  the  back 
corner-pillar ;  and  the  moldings  are  then  worked  on.  No  cross-bar  is 
needed  at  the  back,  as  the  sills  are  bolted  to  the  bench  ;  but  it  will  be 
advisable  to  fasten  a  plate  to  the  sill  and  corner-pillar.  If  the  corner- 
pillar  is  of  bent  wood,  in.  on  the  inside  will  be  of  sufficient  thickness, 
and  it  can  then  be  lightened  to  the  outside  to  J4  in-  The  sills  are 
i}(  in.  thick,  and  \]/2  in.  wide.  They  are  also  lightened  to  the  outside 
to  in.  The  moldings  are  yi  in.  wide,  and  this  will  leave  a  margin  of 
y  in.  on  the  pillar  and  sill.  The  panel  on  the  back  is  pul  into  a  groove 
all  around.  The  pillars,  top  rail  and  center  rail  of  the  back  are  put  to¬ 
gether  at  once,  and  are  then  put  into  the  sill.  The  moldings  are  left 
moderately  wide, — say  about  \l/2  in.  The  side  moldings  on  the  back 
can  either  form  a  corner  with  the  back  rail,  or  have  a  continuous  sweep. 
The  bottom-boards  are  not  more  than  $/%  in.  thick,  and  have  two  straps 
equally  divided,  to  give  them  more  strength.  The  runners  and  other 
wooden  parts  of  the  gearing  are  extremely  light,  but  strengthened  se¬ 
curely  with  iron. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  on  top  in  center,  38  in.;  ditto  at  back,  35 
in.;  and  at  front,  31  in.  Turn-under,  4  in.,  concavo-convex  shape.  The 
runners  are  y(  in.  square.  The  uprights  of  the  benches  are  ^  in.  thick, 
y  in.  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  in.  at  the  top.  The  cross-bars  of  the 
benches  are  ^  in.  thick,  and  1  in.  deep.  All  wooden  pieces  belonging 
to  the  running-part  of  this  sleigh  are  made  of  the  best  hickory.  The 
iron  stays  for  the  sides  are  made  of  T7g  in.  round  iron,  and  the  cross¬ 
stays  are  of  in.  round  iron.  The  uprights  of  the  benches  are  plated 
on  the  inside,  forming  a  T  at  the  runners.  The  shoes  are  ^  X  in¬ 
steel. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  body-panels,  light  blue  ;  and  moldings  black, 
striped  with  a  fine  line  of  gold.  Running-part,  rich  carmine,  striped 
with  two  medium  lines  of  gold  at  a  distance,  and  a  fine  line  of  black  be¬ 
tween  the  two  lines.  Trimming,  blue  velvet  plush.  The  back  can  be 
laid  off  in  either  buscuits  or  pipes.  The  cushion  top  is  laid  off  in  biscuits. 
A  i-inch  raiser  goes  around  the  outer  edge  of  the  fall,  being  made  of  the 
same  material  as  the  rest  of  the  trimming.  Carpet,  plain  blue  ;  plumes, 
blue,  Mountings,  brass. 


CABRIOLET  SLEIGH ,  WITH  OGEE  BACK. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  27.) 

For  the  past  ten  years  the  demand  for  fine  sleighs  has  been  rapidly 
increasing  in  the  larger  cities,  and  improvements  in  style  and  finish  have 
kept  pace  with  the  demand.  New  designs  have  been  originated  each 
season  ;  and  while  some  of  these  have  not  proved  altogether  satisfactory, 
and  therefore  have  only  a  short  existence,  others  have  been  more  favor¬ 
ably  received,  and  are  now  standard  patterns.  The  tide  of  fashion  at 
present  seems  to  be  drifting  in  the  direction  of  greater  display  of  carved 
work  on  sleighs,  and  work  now  in  progress  authorizes  us  to  look  for 
the  appearance  of  specially  elaborate  turnouts  during  the  coming  winter. 

On  the  accompanying  Fashion  Plate  we  have  adopted  the  ogee  pillar 
for  the  back,  terminating  in  a  scroll.  The  rockers  on  the  body  can  be 
made  of  one  piece  as  far  as  the  toe-board  bracket.  The  bracket  would 
become  too  cross-grained  if  the  rocker  were  continued  to  the  dash  ; 
and,  being  light,  it  would  be  likely  to  split  when  fastening  the  plate. 
The  rocker  terminates  at  the  middle  pillar.  The  bottom  sill  is  made  wide 
enough  to  be  even  with'  the  inside  of  the  rocker,  and  projects  over  on  the 
outside  of  the  rocker  i]/^  inch.  The  middle  pillar  reaches  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  sill  to  the  top  of  the  panel,  and  is  framed  into  the  bottomside. 
The  sides  of  the  hind  quarter  are  made  of  thick  whitewood,  and  are 
halved  on  to  the  middle  pillar,  thus  making  the  middle  pillar  even  with 
the  inner  surface  of  the  sides.  The  back  corner-pillars  are  made  of  bent 
wood,  and  are  framed  into  the  bottomside.  The  corner-pillars  are  1  ]/2 
in.  thick  at  the  open  or  bottom  section  of  the  body.  The  sill  is  lightened 
on  the  inside  from  the  middle  pillar,  to  the  thickness  of  the  corner-pillar 
at  the  back  end.  A  cross-bar  is  framed  into  the  sills.  The  rocker-plate 
extends  to  the  cross-bar,  and  forms  an  angle  long  enough  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  three  screws.  To  make  a  neat  job,  the  plate  in  the  open 


space  is  made  half  round  and  let  into  the  cross-bar,  which  is  also  rounded 
off  on  both  the  inside  and  outside.  The  moldings  on  the  back  are  i'/2 
in.  wide,  and  rounded  over.  The  moldings  on  the  sides,  middle  pillar 
and  bottom  sill  are  worked  on.  The  continued  molding  from  the  sill  to 
the  driver’s-seat  is  glued  on.  The  front  seat  is  made  with  solid  sides  and 
back,  but  can  be  changed,  if  preferred,  to  a  stick  seat,  or  a  regular  coach 
seat,  having  iron  rails  only. 

The  wooden  runners  are  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  body  in  front, 
and  a  stay  extends  from  the  runner  to  the  front  of  the  toe-board,  making 
a  nice  finish.  The  dash  is  made  of  wood,  and  is  held  in  position  by  iron 
plates  bolted  to  the  body.  A  wooden  bench  supports  the  body  in  the 
center,  which,  however,  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  and  can  be  dispensed 
with  if  preferred.  In  the  absence  of  a  wooden  bench  an  iron  cross-bar 
is  required,  to  be  bolted  under  the  body,  forming  a  T  at  the  runners,  and 
fastened  there  by  two  bolts. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  at  the  top  of  middle  pillar,  45  in.;  ditto 
on  the  back  at  the  arm-rail,  38  in.;  ditto  at  the  back  cross-bar,  35  in.;  and 
at  the  dash,  32  in.  Turn-under,  5  in.  Rocker-plate,  2  X  in.,  fastened 
with  i]/2  in.  No.  16  screws. 

Finish. — Painting  of  seat  panels  and  center  panel  of  dash,  dark  green  ; 
and  moldings  and  boot  panel,  black.  The  moldings  are  striped  with  a 
fine  line  of  gold.  Running-part,  green,  several  shades  lighter  than  the 
body,  and  striped  with  two  round  lines  of  gold  at  a  distance,  and  a  me¬ 
dium  line  of  black.  Trimming,  green  cloth  throughout.  The  back  on 
the  hind  seat  has  a  roll  on  top.  The  rest  of  the  back,  and  the  cushion 
tops,  are  laid  off  in  large  buscuits.  Carpet,  green,  with  black  figures. 
Plumes,  yellow.  Mountings,  brass. 


CABRIOLET  SLEIGH ,  WITH  DOORS. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  28.) 

Cabriolet  Sleiohs,  in  a  variety  of  forms,  are  now  manufactured  in 
considerable  numbers  by  firms  making  a  specialty  of  the  finer  grades  of 
sleighs,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  each  succeeding  season  shows  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  greater  refinement  in  outlines,  painting,  trimming  and  general 
finish.  There  is  also  a  growing  tendency  to  introduce  elaborately  carved 
work  on  sleighs,  but  we  believe  this  departure  is  hardly  likely  to  become 
general,  as  it  materially  increases  the  cost,  and  can  therefore  be  indulged 
in  by  comparatively  few. 

In  the  accompanying  Fashion  Plate  we  have  introduced  a  door  which 
will  give  the  sleigh  body  a  more  compact  appearance  than  usual,  and 
which  will  also  add  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  occupants,  affording  a 
better  protection  for  the  feet  than  has  been  customary  in  vehicles  of  this 
class.  The  rockers  are  similar  in  construction  to  those  used  on  a  car¬ 
riage  body,  and  are  \  x/2  in.  thick,  and  wide  enough  to  allow  of  a  2-inch 
rocker-plate.  The  sides  of  the  back  quarters  are  made  solid,  and  the 
moldings  are  worked  on.  The  turn-under  is  of  a  concavo-convex  shape. 
Whitewood,  \]/2  in.,  will  answer  for  the  sides  of  the  back  quarter,  if  the 
vertical  rocker,  or  the  rocker  connecting  the  door  with  the  back  rocker, 
is  inclined  ;  and  the  back  rocker  is  contracted  nearly  as  much  as  the 
side  swell  of  the  body. 

To  render  more  prominent  that  part  of  the  body  extending  from  the 
front  of  the  door  to  the  back,  as  distinguished  from  the  boot,  a  piece  of 
whitewood  is  glued  to  the  outside  of  the  rocker  ;  and  a  piece  of  ash,  iy$ 
in.  wide  and  in.  thick,  is  let  in  on  the  edge  facing  the  door,  to  afford 
more  strength  and  hold  for  the  screws  fastening  the  hinges.  The  door 
itself  is  very  light,  and  is  made  of  a  piece  of  whitewood  thick  enough  to 
allow  of  working  on  the  side  swell  and  turn-under.  A  pillar  is  glued 
back  and  front  to  the  inside  of  the  door,  for  securing  the  locks  and 
hinges.  The  moldings,  with  the  exception  of  the  top  molding  on  the 
door,  are  all  worked  on.  The  bottom  of  the  door  reaches  to  the  bottom 
molding  of  the  body. 

The  runners,  as  will  be  seen  on  the  drawing,  are  secured  to  the  bottom 
of  the  front  rocker  near  the  dash.  This  arrangement  will  permit  of 
making  the  runners  considerably  shorter  than  usual,  which  is  especially 
desirable  for  six-passenger  sleighs,  but  the  same  idea  can  also  be  utilized 
on  four-passenger  sleighs. 

The  ironwork  is  made  as  plain  as  possible.  No  wooden  bench  is  used 
on  this  sleigh,  but  an  iron  cross-stay  is  applied  as  a  substitute,  and  is 
fastened  to  the  inside  of  the  runners  by  two  bolts,  the  stays  forming  a  T. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  at  the  middle  pillar  on  the  arm-rail,  46 
in.;  ditto  at  the  back,  37  in.;  and  at  the  dash,  32  in.  Turn-under,  5  in. 
Rocker-plates,  2  X  l/z  in.,  fastened  with  \l/2  in.  No.  16  screws.  The 
runners  are  1  X  ijds  in-  The  shoes  are  1  X  x«  in->  steel.  The  side- 
stays  are  ]/2  X  ^  in.,  oval.  Track,  39^  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Hind  quarters  and  door-panels,  dark  green  ;  and  moldings 
and  boot,  black.  The  moldings  may  be  striped  with  a  fine  line  of  gold. 
Runners,  green,  somewhat  lighter  than  the  body  color,  striped  with  two 
round  lines  of  gold  at  a  distance.  Trimming,  green  cloth  throughout. 
The  back  and  cushion  top  are  laid  off  in  biscuits.  Carpet,  green,  with¬ 
out  figures.  Plumes,  red.  Mountings,  silver. 
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FOUR-PASSENGER  PORTLAND  SLEIGH. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  29.) 

Four-passenger  Portland  Sleighs  do  not  allow  of  great  variety  in  out- 
ines,  but  several  minor  changes  will  be  noticed  on  this  design,  when 
ompared  with  those  previously  published,  including  that  presented 
n  our  August  number  of  last  year.  The  seats  on  our  last  year’s  design, 
ibove  alluded  to,  were  considerably  curved  at  the  corner  formed  by  the 
ront  and  top  face  of  the  seats  ;  while,  in  this  present  design,  we  have 
urved  them  only  a  trifle,  or  just  enough  to  relieve  the  sharp  corner,  this 
hange  being  the  result  of  a  suggestion  made  to  us  by  a  practical  and 
ashionable  sleigh-builder  of  this  vicinity,  who,  while  admitting  that  the 
ound  seat  gives  a  neater  appearance,  and  does  not  interfere  with  the 
omfort  of  occupants  of  a  carriage,  explains  that  the  conditions  are  other- 
vise  in  the  case  of  a  sleigh.  “  Sleighs,”  he  remarks,  “  being  used  only 
n  cold  weather,  it  is  essential  for  those  indulging  in  a  sleigh  ride  to  be 
-overed  as  warmly  as  possible  ;  and  in  this  respect  the  seat  with  a  round 
ront  end  is  objectionable,  not  allowing  the  lap  robe  to  be  fastened  as 
licely  as  on  a  seat  with  a  square-cornered  front.”  It  is  a  fact  that  sleigh 
lealers  who  last  year  bought  sleighs  with  the  front  ends  of  the  seats 
-ounded,  have  been  led  to  discard  them,  apparently  at  the  suggestion  and 
jemand  of  their  customers. 

The  sills  of  such  sleigh  bodies  are  now  in  every  instance  made  of  bent 
vood,  either  hickory  or  oak.  For  the  front  scroll,  a  piece  of  the  proper 
size  is  spliced  to  the  sill.  To  relieve  the  body  of  extreme  plainness, 
noldings  are  fastened  around  the  edges  of  the  body.  To  emphasize  the 
jpper  section  on  the  hind  part  of  the  sleigh  representing  the  seat,  we 
,vould  advise  making  the  panel  in  two  pieces.  The  lower  panel  is  y  in. 
rhe  upper  panel  forms  a  recess,  setting  in  about  T6g  in.  from  the  outside 
)f  the  bottom  panel.  At  the  back,  the  panel  is  grooved  into  the  corner- 
jil’.ar ;  and,  at  the  front,  it  is  glued  over  the  upright.  The  moldings  at 
hese  places  are  left  heavier,  and  lapped  over  the  panel  to  fill  up  the  space 
esulting  from  the  recess  formed  by  the  upper  panel.  To  render  the 
front  seat  and  this  recess  panel  still  more  prominent,  they  may  be  painted 
af  a  color  contrasting  with  that  of  the  body.  The  running-part  is  made  as 
ight  as  possible.  The  uprights  on  the  trestles  can  be  made  either  straight, 
Dr  in  a  concavo-convex  shape  on  the  outside. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  on  top  at  the  hind  seat,  40  in.,  and  at  the 
Dottom,  32  in.,  from  out  to  out.  Width  of  body  on  top,  at  the  front  seat, 
34  in.  Width  of  front  seat  at  the  bottom,  34^  in.,  and  at  the  top,  38 ]/2 
n.  The  seat-frame  projects  outside  of  the  seat-sides,  Y  in.  The  run¬ 
ners  are  J4  X  1  in.  The  uprights  for  the  benches  are  in.  thick,  by  ^ 
in.  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  1 x/%  in.  on  top.  The  cross-pieces  are  j-f  in. 
thick,  by  1%  in.  deep,  and  all  made  of  hickory.  The  shoes  are  %  X  x? 
in.,  steel.  The  side-stays  are  made  of  ^  in.,  and  the  cross-stays  of  T7ff 
in.  round  iron.  Track,  40  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  body  and  moldings,  black  ;  and  seats,  dark 
green.  The  moldings  are  edged  with  a  fine  line  of  carmine.  Runners, 
deep  carmine,  striped  with  two  stout  lines  of  black  at  a  distance,  and  a 
medium  line  of  gold  in  the  center.  Trimming,  green  cloth  throughout. 
The  backs  and  cushions  are  laid  off  in  squares.  Carpet,  in  color  to  match 
the  cloth.  Plumes,  red.  Mountings,  silver. 


SQUARE-BOX  BUGGY,  ON  ELLIPTIC  SPRINGS. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  30.) 

Squark-box  Buggies  hung  on  end  or  elliptic  springs  are  rather  the 
exception  than  the  rule,  as  only  a  few  are  found  in  the  repositories  of 
the  leading  manufacturers.  Recent  improvements  in  side  suspension 
have  aided  materially  in  giving  the  Side-bar  Wagon  its  present  popu¬ 
larity  ;  and  another  important  factor  is  that  the  body  of  a  Side-bar 
Wagon  can  be  hung  considerably  lower  than  when  elliptic  springs  are 
used,  which  is  especially  desirable  on  a  square-box  Buggy.  But  notwith¬ 
standing  these  advantages  of  side-bar  suspension,  elliptic  springs  are  still 
preferred  by  some  customers,  who  claim  that  they  possess  easier-riding 
qualities ;  and,  as  at  present  constructed,  the  high  suspension  of  a 
Square-box  Buggy,  hung  on  elliptic  springs,  is  partly  overcome  by  making 
the  body-loops  reach  up  further  than  formerly.  While  we  do  not  admire 
the  appearance  of  body-loops  thus  elevated,  they  fulfill  the  purpose 
aimed  at ;  and  we  cannot  dispute  the  easy-riding  qualities  of  elliptic 
springs. 

The  body  represented  in  the  accompanying  Fashion  Plate  differs  very 
little  from  others  previously  published,  but  the  various  parts  of  both  the 
body  and  gearing  are  made  as  light  as  possible.  For  instance,  the  sills 
are  iy  X  ij-g  in.;  the  cross-bars,  i)/&  X  1)4.  in. ;  and  the  sills  and  cross¬ 
bars  are  tapered  from  the  panel  to  the  inside  y  in.,  to  allow  the  water  to 
How  off  when  washing.  The  uprights  are  yg  in.  thick,  and  Y  in.  wide  at 
the  bottom,  by  in.  on  top,  and  rounded  to  the  inside  to  an  oval  shape. 

I  he  panels  are  lightened  to  Y  in.  on  top,  and  have  corner-plates.  The 
seat-sides  are  T#s  in.  at  the  bottom,  and  in.  on  top  ;  and  after  the  seat 


is  fitted,  and  the  corner-blocks  glued  in,  the  seat  is  then  lightened  to  Y 
in.  on  top.  The  seat-frame  is  T9ff  in.,  and  rabbeted  down  Y  in.  on  the 
outside  edge,  forming  a  shoulder  for  the  seat-panels.  This  also  lightens 
the  molding  to  ^  in.  The  uprights  on  the  body  are  not  lapped,  but 
framed  into  the  bottom  sill. 

Dimensions . — Width  of  body  on  top,  23  in.,  and  at  bottom,  22 Y  in. 
Width  of  seat  at  top,  32  in.,  and  at  bottom,  26  in.  Height  of  wheels, 
front,  3  ft.  9  in.,  and  hind,  4  ft.,  without  the  tire.  Depth  of  rims,  5  in. 
Size  of  spokes,  in.  Number  of  spokes,  14.  Stagger  of  spokes,  T\  in. 
Hubs,  2/4  in*  diameter.  Front  bands  2 %  in.,  and  back,  2%  in.  diameter. 
Length  of  front  bands,  i^j  in.  Length  of  hubs,  6  in.  Tire,  Y  X  Y  in. 

The  front  spring  is  elliptic,  35  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  7  in. 
opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  in.  Number  of  plates,  three, 
namely  :  the  first  two  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel.  Holes  apart  on 
the  top  half,  3  in.  Size  of  holes,  %  in.  The  hind  spring  is  elliptic,  36 
in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  jy  in.  opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel, 
iY  in.  Number  of  plates,  three,  all  No.  3  steel.  Holes  apart  on  the  top 
half.  3  in.  Size  of  holes,  Y  in*  Axles,  Y  in-,  steel  Track,  4  ft.,  from 
out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  body,  black  ;  and  gearing,  blue  (not  too  dark), 
striped  with  two  hair  lines  of  light  blue.  Trimming,  blue  cloth.  Car¬ 
pet,  blue.  Mountings,  silver. 


DETROIT  PAIR-HORSE  TRUCK. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  31.) 

We  again  have  the  pleasure  of  making  public  a  design  originated  by 
Messrs.  E.  Chope  &  Sons,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  representing  one  of  their 
medium-size  pair-horse  Trucks. 

As  the  drawing  shows,  it  is  strong  and  substantial  in  construction.  On 
the  bottom  frame  the  four  sills  are  ironed  with  heavy  band-iron,  both 
top  and  bottom.  The  side-boards  are  4  ft.  %  in.  high,  and  ironed  on  top 
with  i-inch  half-round  iron.  This  iron  is  fastened  to  the  side-boards  by 
Y  in.  bolts,  and  the  side-boards  are  fastened  to  the  sills  by  Y  in.  bolts. 
The  raised  part  in  front  of  the  sign-board  is  fastened  to  the  standards  by 
bolts.  The  width  of  the  slats  above  the  sign-board  is,  for  the  top  one, 
2 Y  in.,  and  for  the  bottom  one,  3  in.  The  seat  is  hinged  to  the  two 
middle  posts  in  front,  and  is  turned  over  when  the  Truck  is  loaded,  rest¬ 
ing  then  upon  the  foot-board.  The  box  in  front  of  the  Truck  is  intended 
for  the  safe  keeping  of  wrenches  and  other  articles.  The  rungs  have 
turned  heads,  which  add  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the  job. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body,  3  ft.  10  in.,  from  out  to  out.  The  sills 
on  the  outside  are  in.  thick,  by  <\lY  in.  wide.  The  two  middle  sills 
are  ifa  in.  thick,  by  3  in.  wide.  Height  of  front  wheels,  2  ft.  8  in.;  and 
hind,  3  ft.  8  in.,  without  the  tire;  these  are  of  the  Sarven  patent. 
Depth  of  rims,  2Y  in.  Size  of  spokes,  iY  in.  Length  of  hubs,  qY  in. 
Tire,  iY  X  Y  in. 

The  front  springs  are  platform.  The  side-springs  are  40  in.  long,  from 
out  to  out,  with  6  in.  set  on  the  inside.  Width  of  steel,  2Y  in.  Num¬ 
ber  of  plates,  nine,  namely  :  the  first  four  No.  2,  the  next  three  No.  3, 
and  the  last  two  No.  4  steel.  The  front  cross-spring  is  39  in.  long,  from 
out  to  out,  with  5  in.  set  on  the  inside.  Width  of  steel,  2Y  in.  Number 
of  plates,  nine,  namely  :  the  first  four  No.  2,  the  next  four  No.  3,  and 
the  last  one  No.  4  steel. 

The  hind  springs  are  platform.  The  side-springs  are  40  in.  long,  with 
6  in.  set  on  the  inside.  Width  of  steel,  2Y  in.  Number  of  plates,  ten, 
namely  :  the  first  five,  No.  2,  the  next  four  No.  4,  and  the  last  No.  4 
steel.  The  cross-spring  is  39  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  5  in.  set  on 
the  inside.  Width  of  steel,  2Y  in.  Number  of  plates,  ten,  namely  : 
the  first  six  No.  2,  and  the  other  four  No.  3  steel.  Axles,  lY  in.,  octa¬ 
gon  center.  Track,  4  ft.  8  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  body,  Portland  amber,  striped  black,  and 
edged  with  King’s  yellow.  Gearing,  carmine,  striped  with  black. 


COMBINED  IV A  GONE  T  AND  T-CART. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  32.) 

The  Wagonet  represented  in  this  Fashion  Plate  is  of  recent  introduc¬ 
tion,  and  possesses  the  advantage  that  it  can  be  changed  into  a  T-cart 
by  merely  placing  one  of  the  side  seats  across  the  body  at  the  hind  end. 
If  desired,  the  top  also  can  be  made  to  shift,  but  this  would  of  course 
cause  additional  expense  in  construction. 

To  make  the  front  seat  prominent,  it  should  project  3  in.  over  the  sides 
of  the  body  on  top  in  front,  and  it  is  then  swept  off,  at  the  back  of  the 
seat,  to  lY  in.,  and  from  there  to  the  bottom  of  the  body  to  y2  in.  The 
corner-pillar  is  of  bent  wood,  and  should  not  be  less  than  2^  in.  The 
pillar  is  fitted  against  the  body,  and  lapped  over  at  the  top-rail,  having  a 
short  tenon  mortised  into  the  top-rail  of  the  body.  The  bottom  end  of 
the  pillar  is  lapped  to  the  piece  of  ash  forming  the  bottomside,  extending 
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from  the  dash  to  the  corner-pillar.  The  middle  pillar  is  made  of  one 
piece,  and,  like  the  corner-pillar,  is  fitted  against  the  side  panel.  An 
upright  is  framed  on  each  side,  i  in.  from  the  front  of  the  body.  The 
seat-rail  is  framed  to  these  uprights. 

The  sides  of  the  seat  can  be  framed,  paneled  and  cleaned  off,  and  may 
then  be  glued  to  the  body.  The  best  way,  we  think,  is  to  proceed  in  the 
following  manner  :  After  the  sides  have  been  cleaned  off,  glue  on  one 
side  first ;  then  put  the  bottom  rail  and  top  rail  of  the  seat  in  their  places, 
and  fasten  the  side  temporarily  to  the  body  by  a  few  clamps,  and  mark 
off  the  back  panel.  Then,  after  the  back  panel  is  fitted,  the  other  side 
lower  rail  and  back  panel  may  be  glued  to  the  body  at  once.  The  top 
rail  of  the  seat  is  glued  to  the  body  last.  We  would  add  that  the  back 
panel  is  put  in  the  groove  all  around  ;  but,  if  preferred,  the  back  panel 
can  be  glued  and  nailed  to  the  bottom  bar,  and  the  molding  is  then  glued 
and  nailed  to  the  panel. 

To  facilitate  entrance  and  exit  an  additional  step  is  applied,  in  case  the 
vehicle  is  used  as  a  Wagonet,  which,  when  not  in  use,  may  be  folded 
under  the  bottom  of  the  body. 

The  rear  seats,  as  represented,  are  made  solid  ;  but  this  is  optional 
with  the  manufacturer,  and  stick  seats  or  iron-rail  seats  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted. 

To  allow  the  top  to  be  shifted,  pieces  of  whitewoodare  fitted  to  the  top 
of  the  seat  on  the  sides  and  back,  of  the  necessary  height  from  the  top  of 
the  seat-board, — say  about  12  in.  Irons  are  then  made,  similar  to  the  top 
irons  of  a  buggy,  one  on  each  side  and  two  for  the  back,  which  project 
over  the  sides  far  enough  to  allow  fastening  by  a  nut.  A  in.  hole  is 
then  drilled  through  the  projecting  parts  of  these  irons.  Plates  are  then 
made  and  swaged  down  on  one  end  to  full  TBg-  in.,  and  a  thread  is  cut  for 
the  reception  of  a  nut.  These  plates  are  let  into  the  whitewood  fitted  to 
the  top  of  the  seat,  at  points  exactly  corresponding  with  the  seat-irons. 
The  pieces  of  whitewood,  or  seat-blockings,  are  so  framed  together  that, 
when  required,  the  whole  can  be  lifted  off  together. 

The  trimming  of  such  a  job  must  be  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  figures,  whatever  the  style  may  be,  will  make  proper  divisions. 
Seaming-lace  is  fastened  around  the  edges  of  the  joints.  Plain  trimming 
is  most  appropriate  ;  but  large  and  elaborate  lamps,  finely  plated,  will 
add  greatly  to  the  stylish  appearance  of  the  job. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  on  top,  34  in.;  and  at  bottom,  31  in. 
Width  of  front  seat,  on  top,  45  in.,  and  at  bottom,  40  in.  The  hind  seats 
project  6  in.  over  the  body  on  the  sides,  without  the  molding.  Depth  of 
seats,  15  in.  Rocker-plates,  2 jkjf  X  ^  in.,  fastened  with  1 A  in.  No.  18 
screws.  Height  of  front  wheels,  2  ft.  11  in.,  and  hind,  3  ft.  8  in.,  without 
the  tire.  Depth  of  rims,  \lA  in.  Size  of  spokes,  \)4  in.  Number  of 
spokes,  10  and  12.  Stagger  of  spokes,  A-  in.  Front  hubs,  5  in.;  and 
hind,  S/4  in-  diameter.  Front  bands  for  the  front  hubs,  3^  in.,  and 
back,  4%  in.  diameter.  Front  bands  for  the  hind  hubs,  3^  in.,  and  back, 
4)4  in-  diameter.  Length  of  front  bands,  2)4  in.  Length  of  hubs,  7  in. 
Tire,  i}4  X  Y%  in.,  round  edge  steel. 

The  front  springs  are  elliptic,  37  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  9 )4  in. 
opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  1)4  in.  Number  of  plates,  four, 
namely  :  the  first  two  No.  2,  and  the  last  two  No.  3  steel.  Holes  apart 
on  the  top  half,  2>A  in.  Size  of  holes,  T\  in.  The  hind  springs  are 
elliptic,  38  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  8)4  in.  opening  over  all. 
Width  of  steel,  1  )4  in.  Number  of  plates,  five,  namely  :  the  first  two  No. 
2,  the  next  two  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel.  Holes  apart  on  the  top 
half,  2>lA  in.  Size  of  holes,  TBg  in.  Axles,  i)4  in.,  Collinge  patent. 
Track,  front,  4  ft.  4  in.,  and  hind,  4  ft.  8  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  body  and  moldings,  black  ;  and  seat  panels, 
dark  green.  Gearing,  dark  green,  a  shade  lighter  than  the  body,  with  a 
broad  stripe  of  black,  edged  with  fine  lines  of  light  green.  Trimming, 
green  cloth,  made  up  either  plain  or  in  the  block  pattern.  Carpet,  green, 
with  black  figures.  Mountings,  silver. 


GLASS-FRONT  LANDAU. 


(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  33.) 


Changes  in  the  outline  of  a  vehicle  may  not  always  prove  successful 
at  the  first  attempt,  but  the  defects  will  soon  be  detected  by  close  ob¬ 
servers,  and  then  be  remedied.  The  experiment  of  introducing  the 
“  Barker  line,”  or  curved  quarter,  in  broughams,  landaus,  coaches,  etc., 
has  not  yet  met  with  much  success,  and  the  regular  “  English-quarter  ” 
still  holds  the  field  very  resolutely,  and  will  apparently  continue  to  do  so 
for  some  time  to  come ;  but  vehicles  with  curved  bottom  lines  are  built 
somewhat  more  frequently  of  late,  and  we  still  hold  the  opinion  that,  in 
the  near  future,  vehicles  with  a  curved  bottom  line  will  again  come  into 
fashion. 

The  most  noteworthy  change  shown  in  the  accompanying  Fashion 
Plate  is  the  introduction  of  a  continuous  curve  from  the  front  to  the  hind 
standing-pillars  in  the  center  of  the  body,  which,  we  think,  gives  the  body 


a  light  and  graceful  appearance.  The  frame-work  of  the  body  is  con¬ 
structed  in  the  usual  way.  The  rockers  are  i)4  in.  thick,  and  wide 
enough  to  take  4-inch  rocker-plates,  which  will  make  the  rockers  in  the 
center  about  4A  in.  wide.  The  horizontal  rocker  immediately  in  front 
of  the  door  is  contracted,  but  is  framed  vertically,  which  will  materially 
lessen  the  labor  required  in  dressing  and  framing.  To  allow  the  front 
standing-pillar  to  lie  even  on  the  rocker,  the  tenon  should  be  on  the  hor¬ 
izontal  rocker.  If  the  tenon  were  on  the  vertical  rocker,  it  would  require 
gluing  a  wedged  piece  on  the  outside,  owing  to  the  vertical  position  of 
the  horizontal  rocker  and  the  inclined  position  of  the  vertical  rocker. 
On  the  hind  quarter  of  the  body,  the  horizontal  rocker  may  follow  the 
inclined  position  of  the  vertical  rocker  ;  and,  after  being  put  together,  it 
should  be  worked  square  with  the  top  face  of  the  horizontal  rocker  as  far 
as  the  bottom  edge  of  the  bottomside. 

The  front  corner-pillar  and  bottomside  should  be  made  either  of  one 
piece,  or  framed  together.  It  is  the  custom  of  some  body-makers,  when 
the  bottomside  and  corner-pillar  are  made  of  two  pieces,  to  fit  them  to¬ 
gether  at  the  corner,  and  merely  secure  them  by  a  screw  ;  but  this  is  not 
a  good  practice.  It  may  be  claimed  that  the  two  pieces  referred  to  are 
sufficiently  fastened  to  the  rockers,  but  the  frequent  opening  of  the  joint 
in  bodies  where  the  front  bottomside  and  corner-pillar  have  been  framed 
(or  rather  not  framed)  in  this  manner,  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  method 
is  defective.  We  always  have  believed,  and  still  believe,  that  the  two 
pieces  must  be  secured  together  by  mortise  and  tenon  ;  and  1)4  in.  for 
the  front  or  boot  rocker  at  the  corner  of  the  front  corner-pillar  is 
sufficient.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  have  the  distance  between  the 
rocker-plates  at  that  point  as  wide  as  possible,  as  this  helps  to  lessen  the 
width  of  the  front  corner-pillar. 

The  front-quarter  frames,  when  the  top  is  folded,  are  either  dropped 
into  the  door  or  stored  in  the  boot.  The  latter  method  we  always  have 
preferred,  as  it  allows  the  use  of  lighter  material.  That  part  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  door  hinge  usually  fastened  to  the  cross-bar  of  the  body  should,  on 
this  style  of  body,  be  so  fastened  as  to  run  parallel  with  the  rocker.  If 
we  were  to  attempt  to  fasten  this  hinge  to  the  cross-bar,  it  would  have  to 
be  made  too  much  in  the  twist,  owing  to  the  sweep  of  the  body  at  that 
point.  The  other  section  of  this  hinge  is  fastened  under  the  door  in  the 
usual  way.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  finishing  the  hinges  for  the  top, 
to  avoid  liability  to  rattling. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  at  the  hinge-pillar,  51  in.;  ditto  af 
lock-pillar,  51  in.;  ditto  at  the  back,  42^  in.;  ditto  at  front,  42  in. 
and  at  dash,  34  in.  Turn-under,  3  in.  Rocker-plates,  4  X  A  in.,  ^as' 
tened  with  2  in.  No.  20  screws.  Height  of  front  wheels,  3  ft.,  and  hind 
3  ft.  9  in.,  without  tire.  Depth  of  rims,  i)4  in.  Size  of  spokes,  in 
Number  of  spokes,  10  and  12.  Stagger  of  spokes,  A  ’n-  Front  hubs 
6  in.,  and  hind,  6)4  >n-  diameter.  Front  bands,  4)4  in->  and  back,  5  y> 
in.  diameter.  Front  bands  for  hind  hubs,  4 A  in.,  and  back,  5 A  in 
diameter.  Length  of  front  bands,  2 A  in.  Length  of  hubs,  8  in.  Tire 

iA  X  A  in- 

The  front  springs  are  elliptic,  40  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  n^; 
in.  opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  1 A  in-  Number  of  plates,  five 
namely  :  the  first  two  No.  2,  the  next  two  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel 
Holes  apart  on  top  half,  3 A  in.  Size  of  holes,  A  in-  The  hind  spring: 
are  platform.  The  side-springs  are  42  in.  long,  with  qA  in-  opening  ove 
all.  Width  of  steel,  1 A  in-  Number  of  plates,  four,  namely:  the  firs 
two  No.  2,  the  next  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel.  Holes  apart  01 
the  top  half,  3 A  in.  Size  of  holes,  A  in-  Width  of  cross-spring,  40^ 
in.,  from  center  to  center,  with  5  in.  arch.  Width  of  steel,  1^  in 
Number  of  plates,  four,  namely:  the  first  two  No.  2,  and  the  last  tw< 
No.  3  steel.  Axles,  1 A  in.,  Collinge  patent.  Track,  4  ft.  8  in.,  front 
and  5  ft.,  hind,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  quarters,  back  and  door  panels,  dark  green 
and  moldings  and  boot  panels,  black,  with  no  striping  on  the  moldings 
Gearing,  dark  green,  a  shade  lighter  than  the  body,  with  a  broad  strip 
of  carmine,  and  two  medium  lines  of  black  at  a  distance.  Trimming  fo 
the  backs  and  cushion  tops,  green  goatskin  laid  off  in  large  diamonds 
and  quarters,  upper  back,  head-lining  and  driver’s-seat,  cloth  of  the  sam 
shade  as  the  goatskin.  Carpet,  green,  with  black  figures.  Mountings 
silver. 


NOVEL  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  A  CREST. 


The  phrase  “  nine  tailors  make  a  man,”  is  said  to  have  originated  i 
the  following  incident:  In  1742  an  orphan  boy  applied  at  a  fashionabi 
tailor’s  shop  in  London,  in  which  nine  tailors  were  employed.  His  if 
teresting  appearance  opened  the  hearts  of  the  benevolent  tailors,  wh 
immediately  contributed  nine  shillings  for  the  relief  of  the  little  strange 
With  this  capital  he  purchased  fruit,  which  he  retailed  at  a  profit.  Tin) 
passed  on,  and  wealth  and  honor  smiled  upon  the  young  tradesman,  s 
that  when  he  set  up  his  carriage,  instead  of  troubling  the  college  of  he 
aldry  for  a  crest,  he  painted  the  following  motto  on  the  panel  of  h 
carriage  door  :  “  Nine  tailors  made  me  a  man.” 
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BODY-SHOP. 


The  carpenter  dresses  his 
plank;  the  tongue  0/  his  J ore- 
plane  whistles  its  wild  ascend¬ 
ing  lisp." — Walt.  Whitman. 


HINTS  FOR  BODY-MAKERS  AND  DRAFTSMEN. 


VIII.  SIX  DESIGNS  OF  BROUGHAM  BODIES. 

The  opportunities  for  introducing  changes  in  the  outlines  of  Brougham 
md  Coupe  bodies  are  neither  numerous  or  marked,  and,  in  presenting 
he  accompanying  six  designs,  we  do  not  claim  that  they  are  strikingly 
lovel,  but  close  examination  will  disclose  many  slight  variations  from 
>atterns  previously  illustrated. 


Fig.  1  is  a  reproduction  from  a  drawing  published  in  the  February 
lumber  of  our  esteemed  contemporary,  Le  Guide  du  Carrossicr ,  edited  by 
dr.  Brice  Thomas,  of  Paris.  The  original  vehicle  from  which  Mr. 
Wee  Thomas  made  his  drawing,  was  built  by  Messrs.  Belvalette  Broth¬ 
ers,  of  Paris,  exhibited  recently  at  Nice,  and,  judging  by  the  reports 
vhich  have  reached  us,  the  design  proved  a  decided  success.  The 
English  quarter  is  adopted,  which  does  not  show  any  material  dif- 
erence  from  prevailing  styles,  excepting  that  the  lower  quarter  is 
>f  somewhat  greater  height.  The  chief  novelty  is  the  full  round  sweep 
■xtending  from  the  back  of  the  standing-pillar  up  to  the  coupe-pillar, 
rhe  bottom  sweep  of  the  boot  is  a  trifle  flattened  in  the  center.  The 
leight  of  the  body  from  the  ground  is  20  in.  Height  of  wheels  :  front, 
2  ft.  11  in.,  and  hind,  3  ft.  9  in. 


Fig.  2  represents  the  body  of  a  brougham  of  medium  size,  and  the  out- 
mes  show  no  special  novelty,  with  the  exception  of  the  bottom  line  of  the 
ocker  between  the  hinge  and  coupe-pillar  which  is  slightly  more  curved. 

I  he  upward  sweep  of  the  arm-rail  is  somewhat  more  gradual  than  usual, 
md  not  so  short.  The  height  of  the  body  from  the  ground  is  18  in. 
Height  of  front  wheels,  2  ft.  10  in.,  and  hind,  3  ft.  6  in. 

Fig.  3  represents  the  body  of  a  full-size  brougham.  The  hind  quarter 
s  24  in.  deep  at  the  arm-rail,  and  the  door  is  23  in.  wide.  The  coupe- 
pillar  is  made  somewhat  heavier  than  usual,  to  be  in  proportion  with  the 
iody.  The  front  sweep  of  the  coup6-pillar  is  not  as  abrupt  at  the  bottom 
as  was  customary  last  season,  but  has  a  more  gradual  sweep.  The  bot¬ 
tom  line  of  the  boot  is  not  of  the  regular  curved  pattern,  but  of  an 
angular  form,  with  the  corner  slightly  rounded.  On  such  a  body,  with  a 


deep  quarter  and  a  wide  door,  the  width  between  the  pillars  must  be 
increased.  A  brougham  of  similar  length  was  recently  built  in  this  city 


to  the  order  of  a  New-York  gentleman,  and  it  measured  4  ft.  across  be¬ 
tween.  the  hind  standing-pillars.  It  was  a  splendid  specimen  of  work¬ 
manship.  The  wheels  and  gearing  were  in  perfect  proportion,  and  in 
harmony  with  the  whole.  The  timber  throughout  the  body,  and  especially 
the  rockers,  must  also  be  made  heavier  than  usual.  The  height  of  this 
body  from  the  ground  should  be  at  least  rS  in.  Height  of  front  wheels, 
2  ft.  10  in.,  and  hind,  3  ft.  6  in. 


Fig.  4  represents  a  body  intended  for  a  medium-size  brougham.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  curved  back  pillar,  the  lower  section  of  the  hind  quarter  is  here 
made  of  a  concave  shape.  The  back  bottomside  and  lower  part  of  the 
corner-pillar  are  made  of  one  bent  piece,  and  must  be  high  enough  for 
the  back  panel  to  cover  the  joint.  The  arm-rail  on  this  drawing  is  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  the  back  corner-pillar,  and  is  finished  off  with  a  scroll. 
This  scroll,  however,  can  easily  be  dispensed  with,  if  preferred.  The 
wheel-house  is  represented  of  angular  shape,  but  this  also  is  a  matter  of 
taste,  and  it  does  not  matter  whether  the  wheel-house  is  of  curved  or 
angular  form.  Height  of  body  from  the  ground,  18  in.  Height  of  front 
wheels,  2  ft.  10  in.,  and  hind,  3  ft.  6  in. 


Fig.  5  shows  a  brougham  body  of  smaller  size.  The  back  corner-pillar 
is  of  the  ogee  pattern,  a  style  not  used  very  frequently,  but  which  may 
occasionally  be  seen  on  the  thoroughfares  in  the  cities.  The  concave 
portions  on  the  pillar  of  this  design  are  but  slightly  indicated,  as  too  great 
emphasis  of  concave  lines  on  an  ogee  pillar  would  prove  detrimental  to 
the  general  appearance  of  the  body.  The  bottom  lines  of  the  body,  be- 
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tween  the  standing-pillar  and  front  face  of  the  coupe-pillar,  are  curved 
more  than  those  shown  in  Figs.  2.  3  and  4.  A  slight  variation  from  pre¬ 
vailing  styles  will  also  be  observed  in  the  bottom  line  of  the  boot.  The 


back  boltomside  and  lower  part  of  the  corner-piHar,  as  in  the  case  of  all 
the  preceding  designs,  are  made  of  bent  wood.  Height  of  body  from  the 
ground,  18  in.  Height  of  front  wheels,  2  ft.  10  in.,  and  hind,  3  ft.  6  in. 


CARRIAGE-PARTS,  WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO 

PLA  TFORM  WORK. 

Lecture  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Shepard,  of  New-Haven. 

(' Continued  from  page  1S1  in  last  number.) 

specimen  rockaway  carriage-part. 

I  have  here  some  specimen  carriage-parts  which  I  propose  to  donate 
to  the  school.  They  illustrate  my  idea  of  how  a  carriage-part  should 
be  proportioned.  In  these,  the  bottom  plate  of  the  under  bed  is  the 
same  width  all  the  way.  The  wooden  bed  is  wider  than  it  is  deep, 
but,  after  being  ironed,  these  measurements  change  places. 


Fig.  6.  Top  View  of  Futchels  and  Bottom  Bed. 


Fig.  7.  Side  View  of  Futchels  and  Bottom  Bed. 


Fig.  8.  Top  View  of  Puncheon  and  Top  Bed. 


Fig.  9.  Side  View  of  Puncheon  and  Top  Bed. 


Figs.  10  and  11.  Front  Views  of  Top  and  Bottom  Beds. 


Figs.  6  to  ii.  SPECIMEN  ROCKAWAY  CARRIAGE-PART. 


Fig.  6  shows  a  body  reproduced  from  the  photograph  of  a  prize  exhi-  [ 
bition  vehicle,  kindly  forwarded  to  us  by  Messrs.  Stuart  &  Co.,  the  cele¬ 
brated  coach-makers  of  Calcutta,  India.  It  is  termed  a  “  Single-seated 
Circular-front  Brougham,”  and  was  exhibited  by  the  makers  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Exposition  recently  held  at  the  above-named  city,  in  recognition 
of  which  they  received  a  gold  medal  and  diploma.  This  style  of  Brough¬ 
am  (or  more  properly  Coupe)  has  a  circular  front,  and  differs  in  several 
points  from  those  built  in  this  country.  The  boot,  for  instance,  is  unus¬ 
ually  narrow,  and  is  of  considerable  height.  The  driver’s-seat  is  placed 
very  close  to  the  circular  front.  The  back  corner-pillar  from  the  arm-  j 
rail  to  the  top-rail,  is  almost  straight.  Venetian  blinds,  such  as  are  j 
shown,  are  the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception,  in  the  tropical  climate  of 
India,  as  they  permit  free  ventilation.  The  top  has  considerable  arch. 

A  step  is  attached  to  the  hind  axle,  and  is  intended  for  the  footman  to 
stand  on.  Height  of  body  from  the  ground,  17  in.  Height  of  front 
wheels,  2  ft.  4  in.,  and  hind,  3  ft.  2  in. 


COMPARATIVE  REMUNERATION  OF  LABOR. 


With  regard  to  the  remuneration  of  labor,  assuming  the  product  of 
labor  to  be  100,  in  Great  Britain  56  parts  go  to  the  laborer,  21  to  capital, 
and  23  to  government.  In  France,  41  parts  go  to  labor,  36  to  capital, 
and  23  to  government.  In  the  United  States  72  parts  go  to  labor,  23  to 
capital,  and  5  to  government. 


This  first  (Figs.  6  to  11)  is  intended  for  a  Rockaway.  You  know  it  is 
very  important  to  get  a  Rockaway  carriage-part  as  low  as  possible,  for 
the  boot  is  low  to  begin  with,  and  it  does  not  give  much  room  for  a 
carriage-part.  If  you  make  the  beds  perfectly  straight,  it  will  take  up 
about  VA  inches  between  the  body  and  the  springs.  In  the  center  of 
this  specimen  notice  that  the  bed  is  dropped,  and  the  body  can  be  hung 
within  3  inches  of  the  spring.  This,  I  believe,  will  take  about  3 ]/2  inches 
when  it  is  ironed,  and  yet  it  gives  you  good  depth  for  the  timber,  and 
makes  a  comparatively  light  and  airy  looking  carriage-part.  The  pole 
should  be  a  continuation  of  the  futchels,  without  a  break  either  dowr 
or  up. 

specimen  landau  carriage-part. 

I  also  have  a  Landau  carriage-part  (Fig.  12).  For  a  wonder  it  is  almos 
exactly  like  the  draft  on  the  board  [already  illustrated  and  described 
pages  180  and  181],  and  yet  the  instructor  had  not  seen  it  when  hi 
made  his  drawing,  and  neither  had  the  man  who  made  this  carriage 
part  ever  seen  Mr.  Gribbon’s  drawing.  You  will  notice,  however 
that  they  are  almost  exactly  alike.  The  futchel  bed  is  a  little  dif 
ferent.  I  think  the  bed  is  better  here  than  on  the  draft,  but  this  i 
largely  a  matter  of  taste  as  viewed  from  my  standpoint. 

ironing  carriage-parts. 

Any  carriage-part  should  be  squared  up  and  fixed  permanently  befor 
it  goes  into  the  blacksmiths  shop,  so  that  it  may  remain  fixed  whil 
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ieing  ironed.  After  the  iron  plates  are  put  on,  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
utchels  getting  out  of  place. 

In  regard  to  ironing,  the  bottom  plates  form  one  of  the  most  important 
.arts  of  the  work  done  in  a  blacksmiths  shop  in  connection  with  a  car- 
iage-part.  You  often  find  a  coating  of  chalk  on  the  bed.  It  is  more 
han  likely  that  it  covers  a  good  quantity  of  charcoal.  The  blacksmith 
nds  that  an  iron  can  be  easier  fitted  when  hot  than  when  it  is  cold,  and, 
n  fitting  a  hot  iron,  he  often  destroys  ]/%  or  even  inch  °f  the  wood. 
Jow,  this  is  all  wrong  !  The  plate  should  be  fitted  when  nearly  cold, 
nd  the  wood  should  not  be  burned  in  the  least,  but  should  have  its  full 
trength  right  here  between  the  bearing  of  the  fifth-wheel  and  spring, 
lie  plate  should  be  made  of  good  Norway  iron,  which  I  believe  to  be 
lie  best  for  this  purpose. 

Another  weak  point  in  carriage-parts  is  the  stay  near  the  spring.  This 
hould  be  good  and  strong,  and  should  taper  where  it  strikes  the  futchel. 

Still  another  weak  point,  due  to  neglect  in  the  blacksmiths  shop,  con- 
ists  in  imperfect  fitting  of  the  irons  to  the  carriage-part  ;  and,  in  fact,  in 
he  fitting  of  the  irons  all  around.  One  of  the  first  things  the  helper 
sarns  in  a  blacksmith-shop  is  to  “  pane  ”  the  joints.  Such  joints  look  very 
lice,  but  they  don’t  wear. 

Still  another  complaint  which  may  be  lodged  against  the  blacksmith- 
hop,  is  the  use  of  the  burning-iron.  It  was  said  of  the  noted  old 
arriage-maker,  Jason  Clapp,  of  Massachusetts,  that  he  would  never 


Fig.  12.  Top  View  of  Futchels  and  Bottom  Bed. 
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Fig.  13.  Side  View  of  Futchels  and  Bottom  Bed. 


Mr.  Britton  :  How  could  it  be  fitted?  By  the  clips  you  combine  the 
axle,  the  bed  and  the  clips,  as  one  piece,  by  strapping  them  together. 
But  down  at  the  end,  they  have  lost  the  strength  given  elsewhere  by  the 
combination  of  the  three  parts,  and  you  come  to  a  dead  stop.  This  leaves 
apart  of  the  axle  that  is  not  strengthened. 

Mr.  Siiepard  :  That  is  true  in  one  sense.  But  we  will  suppose  that 
the  spring  of  an  axle-bed  is  right  at  the  shoulder,  the  center  of  gravity, 
or  the  center  from  which  it  would  work  is  the  center  of  the  axle.  Then 
the  tops  of  the  two  hubs  would  be  nearer  together,  and  the  distance 
would  be  still  less  after  it  was  sprung  than  it  was  before.  Now,  if  that 
vertical  plate  were  fitted  in  there,  it  would  prevent  their  coming  to¬ 
gether. 

Mr.  Britton  :  But  the  hub  is  revolving  all  the  while.  You  could  not 
fit  it  up  close  to  the  shoulder. 

Mr.  Shepard  :  It  is  against  the  collar  of  the  axle  that  I  would  propose 
to  fit  that  bed. 

Mr.  Britton  :  In  case  it  settles,  and  the  top  of  the  hub  or  top  of  the 
collar  rests  against  the  bed,  I  agree  with  you  that  it  stiffens  it  at  that 
place ;  but  then  you  weaken  it  at  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Shepard  I  hardly  think  so. 

Mr.  Britton  :  In  other  words,  you  stiffen  it,  but  you  do  not  strengthen 
it.  You  cannot  bind  the  two  together  at  that  point.  You  get  the  clip 
near  there,  but  you  cannot  get  the  clip  close  up  to  the  hub. 


Figs.  16  and  17.  Front  Views  of  Top  and  Bottom  Beds. 


Figs.  12  to  17.  SPECIMEN 

illow  a  blacksmith  to  use  a  burning-iron  to  make  holes.  He  always 
ompelled  his  smiths  to  “ream”  the  holes.  If  the  hole  needs  but  little 
mrning  and  is  properly  burned,  I  would  not  object  to  it  ;  but  helpers 
eem  sometimes  to  think  that  the  bigger  the  hole  the  better  it  is,  and  they 
ise  a  j£-inch  burning  iron  to  make  a  hole  for  a  Jjj-inch  bolt.  [Laughter.] 
lave  you  any  questions  to  ask  in  this  connection  ? 

strengthening  axles  by  vertical  plates. 

Mr.  Britton  :  You  are  alluding  to  the  weak  points.  You  touched 
ipon  the  same  question  in  connection  with  the  shafts  and  the  brake-head, 
'low  there  is  a  question  that  has  been  a  mooted  one  for  a  dozen  years  past, 
fhere  is  a  view  on  the  blackboard  (Fig.  18)  of  the  back  axle  of  a  buggy, 


Fig.  18. 

-howing  the  bed,  the  axle,  and  the  two  clips.  Now,  is  it  your  opinion  that, 
vere  we  to  put  a  vertical  plate  in  the  wooden  bed  the  wh  ole  length,  stop¬ 
ping  it  at  the  shoulder  of  the  axle,  the  axle  as  a  whole  would  be  strength¬ 
ened,  providing  we  stopped  the  vertical  plate  at  the  shoulder  of  the  arm  ? 

Mr.  Shepard  :  If  there  was  a  good  joint  at  the  shoulder  of  the  arm, 
>r  at  the  collar  (supposing  a  collar  to  be  there),  and  if  the  vertical  plate 
ormed  a  good  joint  with  that  collar,  I  should  say  that  the  arm  was 
strengthened  by  its  being  there  ;  but  if  it  did  not  fit  perfectly  at  that  point, 
I  should  say  there  was  little  or  no  benefit  beyond  the  end  of  the  iron. 
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Mr.  Shepard  :  I  think  it  would  stiffen  it  to  a  certain  extent.  If  the 
end  of  this  vertical  plate  fitted  solidly  against  a  square  collar,  it  would 
certainly  continue  its  influence  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  collar  ;  and 
the  opposite  side  of  the  collar  and  arm  being  within  the  hub,  where  there 
is  no  chance  to  spring,  we  may  say  that  it  practically  strengthens  the 
whole  axle. 

Mr.  Britton  :  Well,  I  have  thrown  out  the  suggestion  merely  because 
it  has  long  been  a  much  mooted  question. 

( To  be  concluded  next  month.) 


A  RESPECTFUL  SUGGESTION. 


Among  the  countless  good  stories  attributed  to  Artemus  Ward,  is  one 
which  tells  of  the  advice  he  gave  to  a  Southern  railroad  conductor  soon 
after  the  war. 

The  road  was  in  a  wretched  condition,  and  the  trains  were  run  at  a 
phenomenally  low  rate  of  speed.  While  the  conductor  was  punching  his 
ticket,  Artemus  remarked  :  “  Does  this  railroad  company  allow  passen¬ 
gers  to  give  it  advice,  if  they  do  so  in  a  respectful  manner?  ” 

The  conductor  replied  in  gruff  tones  that  he  guessed  so. 

“Well,”  Artemus  went  on,  “it  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  well  to 
detach  the  cow-catcher  from  the  front  of  the  engine  and  hitch  it  to  the 
rear  of  the  train.  For,  you  see,  we  are  not  liable  to  overtake  a  cow, 
but  what’s  to  prevent  a  cow  strolling  into  this  car  from  the  rear,  and 
biting  a  passenger?” 
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FIRST-PRIZE  DESIGN  FOR  IRONING  A  PHYSICIANS' 

PHAETON. 


Fig.  5  shows  the  same  piece  after  the  split  portions  have  been  spread. 


From  this  point  in  the  operation,  proceed  as  described  below. 


[By  Mr.  R.  H.  Lee,  of  No.  214  South  sth-street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.] 


( Continued  from  page  185  in  last  number.) 


HOW  TO  FORGE  A  STAY-HEEL. 

My  first  suggestion  is,  to  forge  all  the  work  solid  that  can  be  gotten 
out  in  that  way. 


We  will  begin  at  the  wing  stays,  and  take  a  piece  of  Norway  iron,  1  X 
Y  in.,  as  per  Fig.  1.  Shoulder  this  at  A,  which  can  be  done  over  the 
front  of  the  anvil.  Then  split  the  end  furthest  from  you,  as  shown  in 
this  same  Fig.  1.  Open  out  with  a  white  heat,  and  be  careful  to  use  a 
small  fuller  in  all  corners.  A  set-hammer  should  never  be  used  for  this 
purpose. 


After  opening  out,  you  will  have  the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Draw 
your  ends  the  required  length,  and  swage  the  part  opened  out,  Y  in.  oval, 
and  you  will  then  have  the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  3,  which  gives  a  good 
stay-heel  or  strap. 


To  make  the  strap  for  the  stay  leading  from  the  lock-plate  (as  illus¬ 
trated  in  Fig.  14),  take  the  same  size  iron  above  spoken  of,  shoulder  it, 
and  split  it  as  shown  in  Fig.  4. 


Then  spread  apart  the  two  split  portions,  producing  the  shape  illus¬ 
trated  in  Fig.  5. 


Open  out,  draw  and  swage  the  ends,  and  we  then  have,  as  the  result, 
the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  6,  which  is  a  strap  for  the  stay  leading  from 
lock-plate,  as  will  be  illustrated  further  on  by  B,  Fig.  14. 


HOW  TO  FORGE  A  SAFETY-HOOK. 


To  forge  the  safety-hook  we  proceed  as  follows:  We  take  a  piece  of 
Norway  iron,  \]/z  X  Y  in.,  and  shoulder  as  per  Fig.  7,  allowing  the  end 
to  thicken  up  as  much  as  possible. 


We  then  split  it  as  shown  in  the  same  Fig.  7,  and  open  out  and  pro¬ 
duce  the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  8. 


Then  we  split  the  shoulder,  as  per  Fig.  9,  at  A  ;  and  open  out  as  shown 
in  Fig.  10,  where  A  of  Fig.  9  has  been  turned  down. 

Draw  the  bolt,  first  oval,  and  then/shoulder  it  to  round. 
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Then  shoulder  and  bend  the  piece  shown  in  Fig.  10,  producing  as  the 
final  result  the  safety  hook  shown  in  Fig.  11. 


HOW  TO  FORGE  THE  COMBINED  LOCK-I’LATE  AND  STAY. 

To  forge  the  combined  lock-plate  and  stay,  called  for  by  my  working 
drawing,  we  take  X  ^  in.  Norway  iron,  and  shoulder  it  as  is  shown 

in  Fig.  12. 


Fuller  at  A.  Draw  down  to  size,  and  we  then  have  the  shape  shown  in 
Fig.  14,  which  makes  a  solid  and  substantial  lock-plate  and  stay  combined. 


Fig.  14. 

In  the  concluding  portion  of  this  letter  I  will  offer  a  few  hints  and  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  improvements  in  the  construction  of  Physicians’  Phaetons. 

(To  be  continued.) 


DESIGN  OF  FIFTH-WHEEL  CRITICIZED. 

A  RESPONSE. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir:  I  see  by  your  May  number  (page 
1 1 5)  that  a  Mr.  Brown,  referring  to  my  fifth-wheel,  as  illustrated  and 
described  in  your  January  number  (page  640)  says  he  “  made  the  same 
thing  in  1869,  but  abandoned  it,  as  it  has  no  value.” 


Mr.  Brown  unquestionably  has  a  perfect  right  to  condemn  an  article  he 
knows  is  of  no  value  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  think  he  should  show 
some  cause  why  it  has  no  value.  Perhaps,  in  his  case,  it  may  not  have 
been  the  fault  of  the  fifth-wheel,  but  the  fault  of  the  one  who  constructed 
it.  Will  Mr.  Brown  please  explain  ! 

I  had  given  this  fifth-wheel  a  fair  trial  of  one  year  before  I  introduced 
it  to  The  Hub ,  and  it  has  given  great  satisfaction,  which  was  the  main 
reason  why  I  called  The  Hub's  attention  to  it.  If  any  of  your  readers 
discover  a  defect  in  its  construction,  I  will  be  much  obliged  if  they  will 
let  me  hear  from  them  ;  and  I  hope  Mr.  Brown  will  give  me  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  his  great  experience  and  knowledge,  and  not  play  dog  in  the  man¬ 
ger.  Please  show  up,  Mr.  Brown  ! 

I  think  if  Mr.  Brown  had  noticed  your  “Critics’  Corner,”  and  had 
read  your  remarks  made  there,  he  would  certainly  have  given  some 
statement  why  the  fifth-wheel,  in  his  opinion,  has  no  value. 

Jas.  E.  Baird. 

227  North  Eden-st.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


HOW  TO  STRAIGHTEN  SLEIGH  SHOES. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir:  Thinking  I  might  perhaps  con¬ 
tribute  something  of  interest  to  your  most  valuable  Hub ,  and  by  so  doing 
benefit  some  fellow  members  of  the  craft,  I  beg  to  show  you  a  simple 
means  by  which  warped  cast  sleigh  shoes  may  be  made  straight  and  true, 
or  how  more  crook  can  be  put  in  or  taken  out,  as  may  be  required. 

All  the  repairer  needs  is  a  piece  of  X  %  inch  iron,  about  the  length 
of  the  shoe  or  a  little  shorter,  bent  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  sketch, 
wherein  the  lower  line  shows  the  shoe. 


SHOE 


Now  heat  the  shoe  to  be  straightened  about  cherry  red,  put  it  along¬ 
side  the  iron,  grip  on  the  shoe  wiih  your  tongs,  and  place  in  the  vise  at 
the  point  where  you  wish  to  bend  the  shoe.  Screw  the  two  together  very 
slowly  until  you  get  the  desired  bend.  Then  take  out  and  let  cool. 

By  using  this  simple  method,  you  will  not  fail  to  get  satisfactory 
results,  and  there  is  no  liability  of  hurting  the  quality  of  the  metal  unless 
thrown  in  the  water  tub  to  cool.  Any  one  trying  this  method  will  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  see  how  easily  the  task  can  be  done. 

A.  J.  Bostwick, 

Sharon,  Conn.  Carriage  and  Sleigh-builder. 


RULE  TO  DETERMINE  LENGTH  OF  AXLE- BED. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  In  your  February  number  (page 
71  r ) ,  Mr.  G.  H.  Babcock  inquires  what  length  of  axle-bed  should  be  used 
to  make  a  wagon  track  4  ft.  8  inches.  I  am  a  practical  blacksmith  of 
forty-nine  years  experience,  and  the  rule  I  learned  and  now  practice  is  as 
follows  : 

Lay  the  two  wheels  together,  with  the  back  side  of  the  hubs  resting 
one  on  the  other.  Then  get  the  width  from  center  to  center  of  felloe. 
This  measure  is,  say,  8)4  inches.  Deduct  this  from  the  track,  4  feet  8 
inches.  To  this  3  feet  11  )4  inches,  add  the  half  of  the  measure  you  want 
the  wheels  to  run  under,  say  2  inches,  or  the  half  of  this  1  inch.  Add 
this  to  3  feet  11  )4  inches,  which  will  make  4  feet  ]/2  inch. 

To  make  the  computation  more  clear,  I  repeat  the  figures  below  : 

4  ft.  S  in. 

3  U.  1W2  + 

1  in. 

4  ft.  )4  in- 

The  above  rule  will  never  fail,  and  is  very  simple. 

For  gathering  the  wheels,  never  allow  more  than  1/1  inch,  or  to  each 
wheel  TSy  inch,  rather  less  than  more  ;  and  your  axle  will  then  always  run 
easily,  and  wear  evenly  from  collar  to  nut.  I  never  in  my  lifetime  had 
any  trouble  with  an  axle,  by  following  this  rule. 

I  am  getting  up  an  apparatus  for  heating  tires  quickly  and  cheaply. 
As  soon  as  it  is  in  good  working  shape,  you  will  hear  more  about  it. 

Wm.  Leiimann. 

Menominee,  Mich. 


SHOELESS  HORSES. 

When  starting  out  over  the  Western  prairies,  the  Eastern  visitor  is 
surprised  at  discovering  that  the  horses  are  not  shod.  He  turns  to  the 
driver  to  inquire  why  this  has  not  been  attended  to,  especially  as  they 
are  to  make  such  a  long  journey.  He  is  informed,  in  reply,  that  the 
horses  are  not  provided  with  shoes  on  the  prairie.  The  shoes  are  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  the  animals  do  much  better  without  them. 
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ARE  THEY  THE  SAME? 


To  the  Editor  :  Are  not  fire-proof  paint,  Grafton  paint,  Ohio  paint,  and 
English  filler  all  one  and  the  same  material  ?  H.  G.  H.,  Holmdel,  N.  J. 

Answer. — Inquiry  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not.  In  the 
Nevv-York  market  nothing  seems  to  be  known  of  the  material  called 
“Grafton  paint.”  “  Ohio  paint”  is  a  filler  of  questionable  merit,  made 
and  sold  in  the  West.  Mr.  A.  Keppelmann  acts  as  the  agent  in  New- 
York  city  for  the  sale  of  “  English  filler.” 


REMOVING  OLD  PAINT. 


We  have  received  for  inspection  a  section  of  a  buggy  panel  from  which 
the  old  coats  of  paint  and  varnish  have  been  removed  by  means  of  a 
receipt  furnished  by  Messrs.  Oberly  &  Schlichter,  of  Telford,  Pa. 

The  sample  certainly  shows  a  very  clean,  smooth  surface,  and  we 
should  suppose  that  a  preparation  capable  of  accomplishing  this  result 
expeditiously,  would  be  found  very  serviceable  in  the  carriage  paint-shop. 
The  above-named  firm  will  treat  with  those  who  apply  for  the  formula. 


COMPARATIVE  DURABILITY  OF  RED-LEAD  AND 

VERMILION. 


To  the  Editor — Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  ask  you  some  questions,  and  I  send 
postage  so  you  can  answer  by  mail  or  through  The  Hub ,  as  you  may  prefer.  I 
am  a  builder  of  heavy  farm-wagons  and  lumber-wagons. 

First,  What  kind  of  varnish  is  best  to  use  on  such  work  ?  Is  one-coat  coach 
the  best,  or  had  I  better  use  rubbing  varnish,  and  then  some  finishing  ? 

Second,  What  paint  is  most  durable  when  put  on  right,  red-lead  or  vermilion  ? 

I  take  The  Hub  mostly  for  information  on  painting.  M.  L.  Chunn, 

Cold  Water,  Ky. 

Answer  I.— We  think  it  hardly  necessary  for  you  to  use  rubbing  var¬ 
nish  on  the  kind  of  work  you  mention.  One-coat  coach  varnish  should 
be  all  sufficient,  providing  the  under-coats  are  all  right.  This  style  of 
vehicle  does  not  require  the  fine  finish  of  a  pleasure  vehicle,  and  one-coat 
coach  varnish  is  sufficiently  brilliant  and  durable. 

Answer  II. — Red-lead  is  the  most  durable.  For  first  coats,  red-lead 
may  be  added  to  white-lead,  producing  a  flesh  color.  Both  these  leads 
take  up  a  large  proportion  of  oil.  and  consequently  produce  an  elastic 
and  durable  priming.  Then  vermilion  may  follow,  which  does  not  take 
up  as  much  oil  as  the  red-lead,  and  does  not  require  it,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  oil  from  the  first  coats  has  entered  the  wood  and  shut  out 
all  danger  of  absorption.  Vermilion  is  the  only  proper  color  for  the  sub¬ 
sequent  coats,  and  is  sufficiently  durable  for  all  practical  purposes. 


FURTHER  RESPONSES  TO  TWO  RECENT  IN¬ 
QUIRIES. 

(See  January  Hub ,  page  641.) 

Mr.  Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir:  In  your  January  number  of 
The  Hub ,  page  641,  I  noticed  in  the  Paint-shop  department  two  questions 
asked  and  answered,  viz.:  first,  “What  is  the  cause  of  certain  panels 
blistering?”  and  second,  “What  causes  carmine  (?)  paint  chipping  off 
to  the  lead  painting  ?  ”  These  are  questions  of  great  importance.  Per¬ 
mit  me,  therefore,  to  give  a  few  more  explanations  thereupon. 

PAINT  BLISTERS. 

Blisters  in  paint  arise  from  two  main  causes.  The  first  is  the  effect  of 
soft  paint  giving  way  to  air  pressure  in  wood  during  hot  weather,  when 
too  much  oil  has  been  used,  especially  boiled  oil  (which,  having  lost  its 
binding  qualities  by  boiling,  becomes  entirely  unfit  for  durable  painting) ; 
and  also  when  the  woodwork  has  been  either  accidentally  or  carelessly 
greased  in  spots  or  larger  spaces  before  paint  was  applied,  reacting  and 
softening  the  paint  at  these  greased  parts  ;  hence  the  cause  of  certain 
panels  blistering,  all  or  in  spots. 

I  he  second  cause  of  blistering  is  from  volatile  oil  (mostly  coal  oil)  used 
in  the  preparation  of  Japan  dryers  and  varnishes.  These  volatile  oils  do 
nol  all  evaporate  in  ordinary  weather,  but  some  parts  remain  in  the  paint 
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and  turn  into  gas  at  a  higher  temperature,  in  the  hot  season  ;  this  is  the 
reason  why  paint  on  iron  sometimes  blisters. 

These  two  sources  of  trouble  are  often  difficult  to  overcome,  and  when 
they  have  penetrated  the  wood  it  becomes  necessary  to  repaint  work 
several  times  before  the  cause  is  removed. 

PEELING  OF  PAINT  TO  THE  LEAD  COLOR. 

In  regard  to  the  second  question,  the  peeling  of  paint  to  the  lead  color 
is  also  caused  by  soft  paint,  to  explain  which,  one  must  first  know  the 
relations  of  pigments  to  linseed  oil  or  varnish. 

All  pigments  may  be  classified,  according  to  their  chemical  affinity  to 
raw  linseed  oil,  into  three  kinds  :  Firstly,  those  that  form  with  raw  lin¬ 
seed  oil  a  chemical  combination  called  soap.  This  form  is  used  for 
priming  and  under-coats,  and  consists  mostly  of  lead,  zinc  and  iron  bases, 
as  red-lead,  which  takes  up  the  most  oil  ;  white-lead,  the  carbonate,  Dutch- 
process  made,  and  zinc-white  ;  then  follow  those  that  hold  carbonate  of 
iron,  as  iron  paint,  Turkey  umber,  yellow  ocher  ;  following  with  modern 
white-lead  made  by  the  wet  or  vinegar  process,  and  also  chrome  yellow, 
chrome  green,  etc. 

The  second  class,  being  neutrals,  form  no  chemical  combination  with 
linseed  oil,  and  need  a  large  quantity  of  dryer  to  harden  the  paint.  They 
include  all  blacks,  vermilion,  Prussian  blue,  Paris  blue  and  Chinese  blue, 
also  Terra  Sienna,  Vandyke  brown,  Paris  green,  verdigris,  ultra- 
marine,  genuine  madder-lake  and  carmine.  The  last  seven  named  are, 
on  account  of  their  transparency,  better  adapted  for  varnish  mixtures, 
i.  e. :  glazing. 

The  third  class  of  pigments  act  destructively  to  linseed  oil.  Having 
an  acid  base,  they  form  with  the  albumen  of  the  oil  a  jelly,  that  will 
neither  harden  sufficiently  nor  work  well  under  the  brush.  Among  the 
most  troublesome  are  all  the  lower  grades  of  carmine,  madder  lakes, 
rose  pinks,  etc.,  which  are  more  or  less  dyed  with  acidulous  dyes,  form¬ 
ing  a  soft  paint  that,  when  once  dry  on  a  job,  can  be  peeled  off  like  the 
skin  of  a  ripe  peach  ;  hence  the  cause  of  paint  chipping  to  the  lead  color. 

Bloomington,  III.  »  Louis  Matern. 


FINISHING  VARNISH  STRIKING  IN. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Editor, 
about  a  little  trouble  which  happened  to  me  last  week. 

We  had  worked  in  our  new  shop  about  four  weeks.  We  finished  two  black 
wagon  bodies  with  much  gold  lettering  on  the  same,  and  used  Nobles  &  Hoare's 
railway  finishing  varnish,  and  next  morning  we  found  it  all  struck  in,  and  every 
brush-mark  visible.  The  first  coat  of  color-and-varnish  was  rubbed  down,  and 
after  the  elapse  of  five  days,  we  put  the  last  coat  of  color-and-varnish  on  it,  and 
lettered  and  finished  it.  It  never  did  this  with  Harland’s  railway  varnish.  Do 
you  think  the  cement  floor  of  the  new  shop  had  anything  to  do  with  this,  by  not 
being  sufficiently  dry  ;  or  what  other  cause  could  it  be  ? 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  it  if  one  of  your  agents  would  come  and  inspect  the 
place  himself.  Anxious  Painter. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Answer. — We  have  inspected  our  correspondent’s  shop,  as  requested, 
and  find  that  his  new  paint-room  promises,  when  completed,  to  be  one  of 
the  most  perfect  in  this  vicinity.  At  the  time,  however,  when  the  above- 
mentioned  work  was  in  progress,  the  shop  was  in  an  unfinished  condition, 
and  probably  more  or  less  damp  and  cold,  and  these  two  causes  would 
form  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  deviltry  he  names.  The  under-coats, 
not  being  sufficiently  dry,  by  reason  of  dampness  and  cold,  would  allow 
the  succeeding  coats  of  paint  and  varnish  to  sink  in.  We  do  not  think 
the  finishing  varnish  named  was  responsible  in  any  respect  for  this  result. 
Any  varnish  would  have  done  the  same  under  the  conditions  we  have 
alluded  to. 

We  would  further  suggest  to  our  correspondent  that  he  hereafter  keep 
the  floor  of  his  paint-room  as  dry  as  possible,  and  then  ventilate  the 
room.  He  possesses  all  the  necessary  conveniences,  and  it  now  only 
remains  to  utilize  these. 


TWO  ORDINARY  CASES  OF  VARNISH  CHANGING 

COLOR. 

To  the  Editor — Dear  Sir  :  Can  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  ex¬ 
plain  the  reason  of  varnish  turning  white  after  running  out  for  some  time  ?  The 
varnish  is  a  cheap  grade  of  varnish  which  we  get  by  the  barrel  in  New- York, 
costing  about  $2.25  per  gallon.  We  use  it  exclusively  for  farm  wagons.  The 
groundwork  is  all  painted  in  oil.  The  wagons,  after  running  about  three  or 
four  weeks,  last  winter,  have  come  back  looking  the  same  as  if  you  had  taken 
a  whitewash  brush  and  gone  over  them  ;  and  some  of  them  are  spotted  like  a 
leopards  skin.  We  notice,  after  rain  or  a  thunder-storm,  that  these  results  are 
more  liable  to  occur. 

Also,  can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  finer  grades  of  varnish  sometimes  turning 
blue,  or  similar  to  a  peach’s  bloom.  H.  P.,  Painter,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Answer  I. — This  description  of  the  varnish  deviltry  first  mentioned — 
namely,  turning  white— contains,  as  well,  a  very  clear  intimaiion  of  the 
cause,  which  is  expressed  in  the  single  word  “  cheap.” 

The  varnish  you  describe  is  apparently  what  is  sold  as  “  No.  1  furni- 
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ture  varnish,”  and  not  at  all  adapted  for  work  that  is  to  be  exposed  to 
the  weather.  It  does  not  possess  the  ingredients  that  give  vitality  to  a 
finishing  coat,  but  is  resinous  and  hard,  dries  very  quickly,  and  is  quickly 
and  often  permanently  affected  by  atmospheric  influences.  This  var¬ 
nish  is  very  likely  well  suited  for  inside  work,  but  what  you  require  for 
your  wagon  work  is  a  fair  grade  of  finishing  coach  varnish. 

Answer  II. — The  second  deviltry  our  correspondent  refers  to,  is  an 
ordinary  case  of  “blooming,”  which  is  liable  to  occur,  under  certain 
conditions,  in  the  case  of  the  best  coach  varnishes.  There  is  no  sure 
prevention  for  the  trouble,  as  it  is  entirely  due  to  long  continued  damp¬ 
ness  and  cold,  or  dampness  and  heat,  such  as  during  dog-days,  when  the 
surface  of  the  varnish  gathers  a  slight  film  from  the  surrounding  atmos¬ 
phere  ;  but  this  film  can  be  easily  and  permanently  removed  by  the 
application  of  plenty  of  clear  cold  water,  which  should  then  be  carefully 
dried  off  with  a  damp  chamois-skin. 

The  nearest  approach  to  prevention  of  “blooming”  is  to  have  the 
room  containing  the  vehicle,  whether  paint-shop,  repository  or  stable,  as 
dry  as  possible  and  well  ventilated. 


ANOTHER  CASE  OF  “ BLOOMING .” 


To  the  Editor — Dear  Sir  :  Can  you  tell  me  why  a  carriage,  just  newly 
painted  black,  turns  color  on  very  wet  or  damp  days,  and  is  a  very  plain  and 
decided  blue  ?  Wherever  water  from  the  top  runs  down,  it  shows  a  line  of  bright 
blue,  as  though  painted  so.  During  dry  and  warm  weather,  it  returns  to  its 
color,  black.  What  is  the  explanation  of  this  ?  Should  it  do  so  ?  Is  anything 
wrong  with  paint  or  varnish  ?  I  have  just  had  the  carriage  newly  fixed  up  and 
painted,  and  to-day  it  looks  as  described,  and  unfit  to  be  seen.  I  also  see  some 
others  looking  the  same  way,  but  not  so  badly  as  mine.  Your  attention  will 
oblige  several,  including  the  painter,  who  can’t  explain. 

D.,  South  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Answer. — This  is  another  simple  case  of  “blooming.”  The  painter  is 
certainly  not  to  blame,  and  the  varnish  is  probably  not  at  fault,  although 
some  varnishes  bloom  much  more  readily  than  others. 

The  cause  of  blooming  has  been  fully  ascertained.  It  results  from 
long-continued  dampness,  either  in  a  cold  or  warm  atmosphere,  but  still 
worse  under  conditions  of  heat,  as  during  dog-days.  A  film  gathers  over 
the  surface,  but  this  does  not  penetrate  it,  in  case  it  is  promptly  attended 
to.  The  cure  is  also  simple.  As  soon  as  “  blooming”  is  discovered,  the 
carriage  should  be  promptly  and  thoroughly  washed  in  clear  cold  water, 
and  the  varnish  surface  should  then  be  carefully  dried  off  with  a  damp 
chamois-skin. 

It  is  a  well  ascertained  fact  that  English  varnish  is  more  liable  to 
“bloom”  than  the  best  American,  and  experts  in  varnish  and  its  peculi¬ 
arities  have  learned  to  immediately  distinguish  between  the  foreign  and 
best  home  product  by  the  application  of  cold  water,  when  the  English 
varnish  will  retain  the  water,  while  the  best  American  repels  and  sheds 
it.  Many  tests  of  this  kind  have  been  made,  and  it  has  invariably  been 
found  that  the  varnish  which  most  attracts  water  or  dampness  is  most 
liable  to  “  bloom  while  the  varnish  that  resists  dampness  and  conse¬ 
quently  presents  the  driest  surface,  is  best  calculated  to  resist  atmospheric 
influences,  and  to  be  least  liable  to  “blooming”  when  subjected  to  the 
adverse  effects  of  dog-day  weather,  thunder-storms,  etc. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Tunes  refers  to  this  same  subject 
as  follows,  and  properly  calls  attention  to  the  importance  of  keeping  all 
carriages  in  dry  and  well-ventilated  rooms  : 

“Varnish  turning  blue,  and  streaking  out  a  lighter  blue,  wherever 
water  trickles  down,  shows  what  painters  call  ‘bloom.’  It  is  caused  by 
dampness,  and  insufficient  washing  in  cold  water  and  exposure  to  the  air. 
If  our  correspondent  will  see  that  his  carriage  is  placed  in  a  dry  place,  is 
thoroughly  washed,  and,  what  is  of  still  more  importance,  thoroughly 
chamoised  off  dry  afterward,  he  will  find  the  ‘  bloom  ’  will  leave.  This 
question  of  ‘bloom,’  we  understand,  has  troubled  carriage -makers  con¬ 
siderably,  and  is  peculiar  to  the  English-made  varnish.  We  learn,  upon 
inquiry,  that  the  best  American-made  varnishes  are  very  much  less  liable 
to  this  trouble.  The  usual  determined  effort  on  the  part  of  American 
manufacturers  to  overcome  defects  has  been  in  this  instance,  we  under¬ 
stand,  very  successful.” 


A  MYSTERIOUS  CASE  OF  BLISTERING. 


Editor  of  The  Hub’s  Paint-shod — Dear  Sir:  A  most  mysterious  trouble 

has  happened  in  our  paint-shop. 

The  first  of  the  trouble  began  about  three  weeks  ago.  We  sold  a  coupe-rocka- 
way  to  go  to  a  neighboring  town,  and  sent  it  on  an  open  car,  and  it  was  protected 
by  two  coverings,  one  a  cotton  and  the  other  an  enamel  cover.  It  rained  that 
day  ;  that  is  the  reason  the  enamel  cover  was  used.  When  it  was  delivered,  the 
enamel  cover  was  taken  off,  and  the  cotton  cover  remained  on  till  the  next  day, 
when  the  owner  was  about  to  go  out  and  show  himself  with  his  new  carriage. 
•  hen  the  cotton  cover  was  removed,  when  lo  and  behold  !  the  roof  was  all  blis¬ 
tered.  Of  course  he  sent  back  word  to  the  factory. 


We  examined  the  roof.  The  verdict  was  that  it  was  burned  by  sparks  from 
the  locomotive,  although  the  coverings  were  not  even  scorched  ;  but  we  allowed 
for  that-  because  they  were  damp  from  rain. 

I  did  the  roof  over,  filled  it  up  again,  and  finished  the  job  the  second  time.  It 
turned  out  beautiful,  and,  as  we  all  supposed,  as  solid  as  a  rock.  The  second 
time  we  sent  the  carriage  over-land  on  a  truck,  and  also  sent  a  man  down  to  see 
it  delivered.  The  owner  was  well  pleased,  and  said  it  was  all  right  this  time. 
Our  man  insisted,  though,  that  he  should  examine  the  roof  before  leaving,  to  see 
that  it  was  right.  When  he  got  up  and  looked  at  it,  he  told  our  man  to  look  him¬ 
self.  He  looked,  and  was  taken  all  aback  to  find  the  roof  in  the  same  state  as  it 
was  before  ;  so  he  sent  the  carriage  back  again  and  brought  the  man  with  him. 

Well,  in  the  meantime,  I  had  finished  another  one  of  the  same  style,  only  it 
was  striped  differently.  The  owner  said  there  was  something  wrong  somewhere, 
and  he  was  not  afraid  of  the  firm,  and  he  would  take  the  other  one  (this  was  last 
Saturday) ;  but,  says  he,  before  you  send  it  to  me  this  time,  I  want  you  to  run  it 
out  in  the  sun  to  be  sure  that  this  roof  is  all  right.  The  boss  and  I  examined  the 
roof  thoroughly,  and  it  was  nice.  There  was  nothing,  so  far  as  we  could  see,  but 
what  was  right.  I  told  the  boss  to  put  the  job  out  in  the  yard,  and  to  let  there  be 
plenty  of  air  all  around  it.  Well,  instead  of  that,  the  boss  hitched  up  to  it  and 
drove  a  little  way  up  the  street  and  back.  He  was  gone  only  ten  minutes,  when 
behold  !  that  roof  was  in  the  same  state  as  the  first  one,  with  blisters  raised  up 
in  spots  as  large  as  a  penny,  and  smaller  ones  resembling  soap  bubbles,  only  of 
course  they  were  black. 

The  boss  then  went  direct  to  another  neighboring  city  where  he  had  another 
job  of  the  same  style,  recently  delivered.  He  examined  the  roof  of  that  job,  and 
apparently  it  was  all  right ;  and  so  they  run  it  out  on  the  street  and  let  it  stand  in 
the  sun  (what  little  sun  there  was)  for  a  little  while.  Away  went  that  roof  the 
same  as  the  others  ! 

Then  there  came  a  letter  from  another  customer  who  had  bought  the  same 
kind  of  a  job,  to  the  effect  that  the  roof  of  his  job  had  all  blistered. 

Here,  then,  are  four  blistered  jobs  in  all.  We  have  heard  of  no  others  as  yet. 
We  have  given  coupes  and  octagon-fronts  tests,  painted  in  the  same  way,  and 
they  are  all  right. 

Now  comes  the  question  :  What  is  the  cause  ?  I  begin  to  fear  there  is  some 
put-up  job, — probably  against  me,  but  God  only  knows  what  it  is  !  I  believe  it  is 
the  work  of  some  powerful  acid,  for  it  seems  to  go  deep.  I  have  got  a  chemist  to 
analyze  the  particles  that  come  off,  to  see  if  there  is  anything  in  my  theory.  I 
cannot  begin  to  explain  all  by  writing;  but  if,  from  the  above  description,  you 
could  suggest  any  possible  cause  of  the  trouble,  I  should  be  infinitely  obliged  to 
you.  Anon, - ,  Ill. 

Answer. — This  is  one  of  the  most  mysterious  cases  that  has  come  to 
our  attention  for  a  long  time,  and  luckily,  complicated  cases  of  this  sort 
are  few  and  far  between.  We  are  unable  to  detect  the  cause,  though  we 
might  possibly  be  able  to  do  so,  in  case  we  had  an  opportunity  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  work. 

The  first  peculiarity  is,  that  heavy  jobs,  such  as  broughams,  octagon- 
front  coaches,  etc.,  similarly  painted,  bv  the  same  hands,  and  subjected 
to  the  same  conditions,  did  not  show  any  signs  of  the  deviltry  named, 
which  was  confined  to  one  class  of  work,  namely  :  light  coupe-rockaways, 
four  of  which  seem  to  have  blistered  badly  without  any  special  provoca¬ 
tion  ;  and  a  still  more  singular  part  (as  learned  from  further  correspond¬ 
ence)  is,  that  the  painting  on  the  body  panels  remained  perfectly  solid, 
while  the  roofs  alone  blistered. 

Our  first  impulse,  in  answering  this  inquiry,  would  be  to  say  that  the 
under-coats  (the  lead-coats,  for  instance,)  were  soft,  either  one  or  all  as 
this  is  one  of  the  prime  causes  of  blistering.  The  action  of  the  sun  and 
of  heat  then  cause  the  oil  to  swell  and  raise  air-bubbles  or  blisters. 
Boiled  oil  is  another  frequent  cause  of  blistering,  but  boiled  oil  was  not 
used  in  this  instance. 

We  have  known  roofs  to  blister  as  described  by  our  correspondent, 
after  undergoing  the  process  of  ironing  in  the  smith-shop,  when  oil  from 
the  shafting  dropped  upon  the  carriage  roof,  which  seemed  to  prevent  all 
subsequent  coats  from  adhering  or  drying.  In  such  cases,  blisters  were 
caused  in  all  such  greasy  spots  soon  after  the  job  was  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  sun.  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  in  this  case,  that 
such  oil  spots  were  present  on  the  roofs,  and  these  roofs  were  so  thickly 
covered  with  blisters  that  it  is  not  likely  that  this  could  have  been  the 
cause. 

We  have  personally  known  our  correspondent  for  many  years,  and 
know  him  to  be  a  first-class  mechanic  and  a  perfectly  honorable  man,  so 
that  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  good  work  or  honest  action  on  his 
part. 

What,  then,  remains  to  be  looked  to  as  the  probable  cause  of  this  sin¬ 
gular  trouble  ?  We  know  of  none  !  We  give  it  up  !  Possibly  some  of 
our  many  readers  may  be  able  to  explain  why  the  roofs  on  certain 
vehicles  should  blister  in  ten  minutes,  while  all  other  parts  of  the  same 
vehicles,  and  roofs  and  all  of  other  vehicles,  should  not  blister  at  all. 
Treachery  on  the  part  of  some  evil-disposed  fellow- workman  is  sug¬ 
gested  ;  but  in  what  form  could  that  treachery  have  been  applied  in  order 
to  produce  this  result,  and  leave  no  trace  of  the  means  employed  ? 


A  little  girl  at  Newport,  seeing  willow  phaetons  for  the  first  time, 
exclaimed :  “  Why,  mamma,  everybody  here  rides  out  in  clothes- 

baskets.” 
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FIRST-PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  TRIMMING  PHYSICIANS' 

PHAETONS. 

(Name  of  Writer  Unknown  :  Nom-de-plume,  “  Brown  Paper.”) 
(Continued from  page  189  in  last  number.) 

Having  set  the  head,  and  given  the  usual  blocking  to  the  bows,  I  would 
glue  on,  over  the  corner  of  the  back  bow,  a  quarter-inch  piece  tapered  to 
nothing  each  way  (as  shown  in  Fig.  6),  the  object  of  this  being  to  keep 


Leather 


the  leather  from  touching  the  bow  on  the  sides.  Nothing  looks  worse  to 
a  workman  than  having  the  bows  show  through  the  sides  ;  and,  though 
apparently  not  generally  known,  it  can  easily  be  avoided  by  this  method. 
This  piece  on  the  back  bow  will  keep  it  off  there,  and  will  not  show  at  all. 


The  front  bow  should  always  be  on  the  outside  of  the  slat-iron  (as 
shown  by  Fig.  7),  and  the  inside  of  the  bow  should  be  filled  with  wood, 
tapered  to  nothing,  and  thick  enough  to  line  across  with  the  other  bows. 
The  front  bow  carries  the  leather  outside  of  the  rest  of  the  bows. 
The  piece  on  the  corner  of  the  back  bow  keeps  it  off  from  that  bow, 
and  the  leather  will  hang  clear  from  top  to  bottom,  without  touch¬ 
ing  the  other  bows  at  all,  excepting  where  tacked  for  a  side  light.  On  a 
close  top  1  should  put  in  four  bows,  as  they  add  to  durability,  and  also 
improve  the  shape  of  the  top,  and  do  not  show.  Set  the  props  back,  one 
34  in.  from  the  seat  front,  and  one  33  in.  Cut  the  foundation  for  the 
back  and  sides  just  to  fit.  Before  the  springs  are  in,  lay  off  in  squares 
to  match  all  around.  Let  the  back  and  sides  stop  3  in.  above  the  seat, 
that  the  cushion  may  go  under,  and  thus  make  a  neater  looking  job. 

We  lay  off  the  back  in  squares,  that  it  may  be  as  soft  as  possible,  for 
squares  of  the  same  dimensions  are  softer  than  other  shapes.  Cut  the 
foundations  from  buckram.  Line  with  the  same,  and  paste  into  frames. 
Let  them  dry  thoroughly,  and  then  they  won’t  contract  in  working.  Cut 
the  leather  with  Y  in.  fullness  each  way,  and  no  more.  Seam  out  just 
as  little  as  possible  each  way,  with  a  ridge  on  the  back  side.  Put  from  6 
to  8  in.  thickness  of  hair  on  the  foundation,  and  line  with  sheet  wadding. 
Then  tuft,  and  you  will  have  a  soft,  thin,  easy  back,  with  perfect  plaits, 
and  one  that  can  never  get  out  of  place. 


Next,  fit  in  the  springs,  in  three  rows  from  top  to  bottom,  the  top  row 
4  in.  from  the  top,  and  as  many  as  possible  sideways.  Use  a  very  light 
spring,  and  use  it  full  length.  Tie  the  springs  as  shown  in  Fig.  8.  At 
every  point  of  intersection  draw  canvas  up,  and  fasten  it  at  the  top,  with¬ 


out  cramping  the  springs  at  all,  as  per  A,  Fig.  9.  Then  sew  a  piece  of 
canvas  on  the  whole  width  of  the  back,  as  per  B,  Fig.  9,  fill  with  hair, 
and  draw  over  as  per  C,  Fig.  9.  Take  a  twine  needle,  and  sew  this 


Fig.  9. 

corner  back  and  forth  until  it  squares  up,  as  per  D,  Fig.  9.  You  will 
thus  have  a  firm  top,  and  at  the  same  time  it  will  give  as  readily  as  the 
rest  of  the  back. 

When  the  back  is  fastened  in  at  the  bottom,  it  can  be  firmly  sewed  at 
the  top  of  the  roll.  Then  finish  over  on  the  back  rail,  as  per  E,  Fig.  9. 
It  will  make  a  heavy  looking  back  before  the  top  is  put  on  ;  but  itjonly 


Fig.  10. 


shows  as  per  Fig.  10,  and  will  be  easier  than  any  sofa  to  sit  against,  and 
just  the  place  for  an  invalid,  if  the  physician  wants  to  give  one  an  airing. 
It  is  a  back  one  can  ride  against  all  day  without  feeling  tired. 


Fig.  11  represents  a  cushion  frame  for  the  spring  cushion.  It  can  be 
made  easily  of  any  rough  stuff,  as  it  is  all  covered,  and  it  is  impossible 
for  it  to  get  apart  after  finishing.  It  requires  no  particular  care  in 
making,  excepting  to  get  a  good  fit.  It  should  be  made  1  X  2 ]/2  or  3  in. 
in  height.  The  front  and  back  sides  being  long,  it  will  have  to  be  stayed, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  12,  by  a  strip  running  lengthwise  in  the  middle,  and 
screwed  and  glued  on  to  keep  the  sides  from  springing  in.  Heavy 
canvas  is  used  on  the  bottom  of  the  frames.  Then  put  in  4-inch  No. 
3  stiff  springs,  as  thick  as  possible.  Sew  firmly  to  the  bottom  canvas. 
Stay  on  the  top,  as  the  back  in  Fig.  8.  Make  up  the  cushion  top  exactly 
as  the  back  was  made,  with  a  foundation  of  course,  and  with  the  size 
of  the  frame  and  top  long  enough  to  finish  on  the  sides  of  the  frame. 
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The  seat-fall  is  made  with  a  foundation,  and  the  leather  is  sponged 
md  fastened  to  the  front  of  the  cushion  frame.  The  front  is  then 
inished  with  a  soft  roll.  There  is  no  beading  on  the  fall,  and  it  is  stitched 
ust  as  little  as  possible,  the  only  aim  of  the  stitching  being  to  relieve 

ilainness. 

r - y 


Fig.  12. 


The  cushion  and  fall  can  be  readily  taken  out,  when  dirty  or  wet,  to 
>e  changed  or  dried.  The  cushion  will  not  get  out  of  shape,  needs  no 
astening  to  keep  it  in  place,  and  it  will  look  firm  and  new  until  the 
eather  wears  out.  It  requires  but  little  more  work,  and  costs  but  little 
more  than  a  common  cushion. 

\  Fi,,  13. 

\— 
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The  boot,  Fig.  13,  is  made  to  do  up  in  the  dash,  but  is  arranged  to  take 
off  readily  when  extra  dirty,  which  is  often  the  case.  Make  it  as  per  Fig. 
13,  with  a  stiff  bottom,  made  to  slip  between  the  dash  and  the  body,  and 
knob  it  beneath  the  body. 

In  presenting  any  new  design  for  trimming,  its  novelty  and  interest 
must  consist  more  in  some  new  method  of  working,  than  in  the  design 
proper.  Rolls,  diamonds,  squares,  etc.,  are  all  familiar,  and  novelties 
in  design  that  contain  practical  worth  are  hard  to  find  ;  but  I  have  tried, 
in  the  accompanying  drawings  and  description,  to  present  some  new 
ideas  concerning  points  where,  it  seems  to  me,  they  are  most  needed. 
What  I  have  arrived  at,  is  a  smooth  outside  finish  of  the  top  that  will 
stand  wear,  without  showing  the  bows,  and  afford  comfortable  inside 
accommodations.  If  trimmed  as  directed,  the  physician  who  owns  this 
phaeton  will  want  his  next  one  from  the  same  shop,  and  made  in  the  same 
way.  There  are  points  where  workmen  of  skill  often  fail,  simply  for 
want  of  experience  and  knowledge.  The  details  of  finishing  we  are  all 
familiar  with. 

I  hope  that,  by  the  above,  I  may  possibly  save  some  poor  tired  back  a 
little  weariness.  Brown  Paper. 


MATERIALS  AND  METHODS  APPLICABLE  TO  CAR¬ 
RIAGE  CUSHIONS. 

In  Four  Parts :  Part  IV. 

The  province  of  a  trade  journal,  as  I  understand  it,  is  not  merely  to  show 
what  is  being  done,  but  also  to  present  any  reasonable  suggestions  that 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  craft.  Now,  trimmers  generally  have  but  little 
opportunity  to  deviate  from  prevailing  customs,  but  they  are  compelled 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  fashion.  I  candidly  believe,  however,  that  a 
carriage  cushion  can  be  made  which  will  possess  many  more  of  the  de¬ 
sired  qualities  than  those  now  commonly  in  use,  and  the  principles  and 
method  of  executing  such  an  improved  cushion  I  will  now  endeavor  to 
describe. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  SUGGESTED  IMPROVED  CUSHION. 

A  wooden  frame  is  first  required,  made  of  the  exact  size  and  shape  of 
the  cushion.  This  frame  must  be  firm,  and  in  height  about  five-eighths 
the  height  of  the  springs.  This  will  give  a  sufficiently  convex  surface  to 
the  network  of  cording  and  covering  over  the  springs,  afford  ample 
length,  and  bring  no  undue  strain  upon  the  covering  when  the  springs 
are  forced  down  to  their  greatest  capacity. 
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Springs  of  sufficient  stiffness,  temper  and  buoyancy,  and  of  the  exact 
height,  made  expressly  for  the  purpose,  should  next  be  obtained.  Two 
thicknesses  of  buckram  should  then  be  pasted  together,  and  tacked  to  the 
under  side  of  the  frame,  to  form  the  horizontal  bottom  surface  upon 
which  the  springs  are  secured  in  their  required  positions. 

To  obtain  the  greatest  power  and  best  riding  motion  of  the  springs, 
they  should  sink  squarely,  and  not  lean  or  fall  over  when  the  weight  of  the 
occupants  is  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  The  latter  evil  may  be  averted 
by  carefully  applying  a  network  of  cording  over  their  surface,  and  the 
most  satisfactory  manner  we  have  as  yet  discovered  is  to  omit  tying  any 
knot  in  the  first  courses,  namely  the  square  lashing,  but  to  merely  loop 
the  cord  over  the  wires.  Each  spring  is  then  separately  tested  ;  and,  as 
no  knot  is  present,  it  can  be  readily  shifted  into  its  proper  position. 
After  all  the  springs  have  been  tested,  then  the  diagonal  cords  may  be 
securely  knotted  ;  and,  to  hold  them  still  more  securely,  they  can  then 
be  stitched  to  the  covering  with  tufting  twine,  which  can  readily  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  aid  of  a  half-circle  needle,  the  springs  being  previously 
well  muffled. 

It  should  be  observed,  in  testing,  that  the  center  rows  of  springs,  to 
enable  them  to  sink  square,  are  required  to  stand  exactly  vertical,  while 
the  outside  rows  all  around  must  lean  slightly  toward  the  frame. 


Fig.  3. 


The  accompanying  cut,  Fig.  3,  represents  a  sectional  view  of  the  cush¬ 
ion  I  recommend,  or  a  view  such  a  cushion  would  present  if  vertically 
cut  through,  and  a  part  removed.  The  diagonally  shaded  upper  portion 
represents  the  thickness  and  shape  of  the  necessary  upholstery  at  the 
surface.  The  point  A  shows  the  front  and  section  of  the  frame ;  and 
the  opposite  extremity  the  back  part,  which  is  usually  required  to  flare  to 
fit  against  the  back  bar. 

Three  rows  of  springs  are  here  shown  in  position,  and  the  dotted  line 
b  represents  the  position  the  convex  surface  would  assume  when  the 
greatest  pressure  is  brought  upon  them,  as  indicated  by  the  arrow.  Let 
a  vertical  line  be  drawn  from  C,  the  bottom  center  of  the  front  spring,  to 
D,  or  the  position  the  opposite  central  point  would  assume  when  com¬ 
pressed.  From  point  X  on  the  frame,  marking  the  point  where  the  cords 
are  secured,  its  length  indicates  the  track  this  would  follow  back  to 
the  surface  position,  as  shown  by  the  curved  line,  which  indicates  that 
these  springs  must  slightly  lean  toward  the  frame. 

The  upholstery  over  the  surface  of  the  springs  should  be  entirely  plain, 
and  without  any  tufts.  The  sides  should  be  built  up  square,  and  with 
room  to  recede  at  the  back,  but  presenting  an  acute  angle  at  the  front. 
The  method  of  applying  this  upholstery  has  already  been  fully  described 
in  an  article  on  plain  trimming  which  appeared  in  the  October  Hub. 

Cloth  trimming  material  would  be  well  adapted  to  this  style  of  uphol¬ 
stery,  as  the  position,  being  horizontal,  naturally  attracts  and  retains 
more  dust  than  other  portions  of  the  upholstery  ;  but  by  omitting  all 
tufted  squabbing,  it  can  readily  be  kept  clean  ;  and  it  would  present  a 
neat  appearance,  as  is  proved  by  plain  outside  dickey  cushions,  where 
elegance  has  only  been  equalled  by  the  hammercloth.  Another  advan¬ 
tage  would  be  that,  in  case  the  material  should  become  spotted  or  soiled, 
it  could  be  readily  replaced.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  surface  of 
the  upholstery  is  convexed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  sufficient  stuffing 
at  the  center  and  to  present  a  more  level  surface  by  the  sinking  of  the 
springs. 

By  this  method,  no  impediment  is  offered  to  the  free  action  and  play 
of  the  springs  by  tufting  or  crowding  in  inelastic  stuffing  around  the  sides, 
and  no  excessive  compression  of  the  springs  is  required,  but  they  are 
allowed  to  gradually  expend  their  power  and  are  not  brought  to  a  sudden 
stop. 

Plain  upholstery  cannot  be  satisfactorily  applied  without  the  1  aid 
of  some  solid  substance  that  will  resist  the  strain  and  tension 
of  the  materials,  and  this  substance  is  here  provided  by  this  spring 
frame,  by  whose  aid  a  good  fit  and  perfect  symmetry  are  assured.  It  also 
presents  a  superior  appearance  as  compared  with  the  broken  lines  which 
all  tufted  work  soon  presents.  This  frame  presents  no  impediment  to 
the  free  action  of  the  upholstery,  and  prevents  all  liability  of  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  seats  coming  in  contact  with  the  solid  substance. 

A  rabbet  is  required  around  the  top  edge  of  the  frame,  of  sufficient 
width  and  depth  to  provide  a  good  finish  for  the  trimming  materials  ;  and 
dowels  are  placed  at  a  convenient  point  at  the  bottom  E,  with  correspond- 
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ing  holes  in  the  seat-board  and  back-bar  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the 
same  in  position  in  the  body. 

As  I  have  before  mentioned,  I  see  no  reason  why  cushions  should 
always  present  the  same  general  appearance,  and  should  always  have  j 
lace  fronts.  The  present  styles  of  laces  are  not  particularly  decorative, 
and,  owing  to  their  width,  it  might  prove  difficult  to  adjust  them  readily 
to  these  frame  fronts.  Let  me  suggest  a  substitute.  To  finish  this  front 
with  a  smooth  roll  would  hot  answer,  as  the  angle  edge  of  the  surface 
upholstery  already  presents  such  an  appearance,  and  the  front  edge  and 
bar  of  the  seat-board  are  usually  provided  with  such  a  roll,  and  would 
therefore  be  completely  overcrowded  and  in  bad  taste.  To  finish  between 
the  two  with  a  light  puffing  is  also  undesirable,  as  the  material  is  not 
well  adapted  for  that.  Some  substitute  seems  required,  and  my  sug¬ 
gestion  is  this.  Ornamental  wood  moldings  have  been  introduced 
around  the  doors  and  lights  of  closed  carriages.  Why  not  advance  a 
step  farther,  and  make  the  front  of  this  spring  frame  of  ornamental  wood, 
tastefully  carved  or  beaded  ;  or,  if  preferred,  use  merely  a  plain  swelled 
polished  surface.  This,  placed  between  the  two  plain  rolls,  would,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  present  a  neat  and  creditable  appearance. 

Trimming  materials  of  different  substance  or  texture  frequently  require 
different  treatment,  and  I  would  therefore  hesitate  about  recommending 
a  plain,  smooth  top,  especially  in  satins,  unless  the  workman  is  well 
skilled  in  the  nature  of  the  goods,  as  it  is  an  exceptionally  difficult  task 
to  prevent  tacks  or  stitches  being  visible  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
work.  An  objectionable  feature  would  also  be  present  if  we  were  to  use 
morocco  skins,  as  they  are  of  insufficient  size  and  would  require  piecing. 

I  have  mentioned  that  carriage  bodies  having  some  space  beneath 
the  seat-board  are  best  adapted  for  the  use  of  springs,  as  the  space  can 
be  utilized  to  afford  room  for  them.  No  material  difference  in  the 
frame  would  be  required  except  more  attention  to  its  strength.  A  webbed 
bottom  could  be  substituted  for  the  use  already  mentioned,  if  preferred, 
and  it  should  project  into  the  space,  as  shown  by  the  double  doited 
line  F.  Much  higher  springs  could  be  introduced,  especially  in  the  center 
row,  and  more  elasticity  could  thus  be  obtained. 

We,  Mr.  Editor,  who  work  at  the  bench  lack  practice  in  putting  our 
thoughts  on  paper,  but  I  trust  that  in  the  above  I  have  made  myself  un¬ 
derstood.  I  will  only  repeat  that  I  confidently  believe  that  the  spring 
cushion,  properly  planned,  and  honestly  executed  after  the  principle  and 
method  which  I  have  here  endeavored  to  describe,  would  combine  all 
desirable  qualities  a  spring  cushion  is  designed  to  possess,  and  I  beg, 
therefore,  to  commend  the  above  suggestions  to  fellow-members  of  the 
craft.  H. 

THE  END. 


SEWING  MACHINES  FOR  CARRIAGE  TRIMMERS. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  I  am  in  need  of  a  sewing  machine. 
Please  advise  me  which  is  the  best  machine  now  in  use  for  trimming.  Please 
state  address,  and  price  of  the  same. 

Very  truly  yours,  Wm.  R. 

Answer, — Send  for  catalogue  and  price-list  to  the  Howe  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  who  supply  machines  specially  adapted  for 
the  use  of  carriage  trimmers. 


HINTS  TO  TRIMMERS  HOW  TO  SAVE  TIME. 

As  a  carriage  trimmer,  I  save  considerable  time  by  winding  my  ball- 
thread  upon  spools  by  the  aid  of  the  sewing  machine,  and  I  then  have  no 
trouble  about  knots  and  tangles.  To  do  this,  I  simply  take  an  empty 
spool,  shove  an  awl  or  small  stick  through  the  hole  in  the  spool,  and 
then  hold  the  edge  of  the  spool  against  the  face  or  edge  of  the  balance- 
wheel  of  the  machine,  and  then  go  ahead  winding.  Trimmer,  try  this 
hint ! 

I  think,  also,  I  save  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  course  of  a  year  by  not 
using  a  belt  to  wind  my  bobbins.  My  machine  is  a  Singer.  I  take  the 
bobbin  winder  off,  and  set  it  upon  the  top  of-  the  table  loosely,  which 
brings  the  grooved  band  close  to  the  balance-wheel  ;  and,  by  putting  a 
rubber  ring  in  the  groove,  and  holding  it  to  the  balance-wheel  with  one 
hand,  the  other  hand  is  left  free  to  guide  the  thread  on  the  bobbin. 

L.  S.  S. 


LARGE  OR  SMALL  HIDES. 

Editor  of  The  Hub’s  Trimming  Department — Dear  Sir  :  Which  are 
the  cheapest  for  buildc  rs  to  use,  large  or  small  hides  of  top  leather  ?  And  why  ? 
In  this  part  of  the  country  (Ohio)  the  dealers  sell  small  hides  for  less  than  large 
ones,  per  foot.  L.  S.  S. 

Answer. — For  the  general  run  of  work,  large  hides  have  been  found 
to  prove  cheapest,  although  costing  a  trifle  more  by  the  foot.  One  hide 
will  be  sufficient  for  a  top,  but  very  often  the  flanky  part  or  a  small  patch 


has  to  go  in  with  it.  The  higher  price  is  owing  to  the  greater  scarcity  of 
large  hides. 

Small  hides  will  produce  a  finer  finished  top,  as  the  grains  on  small 
hides  are  more  uniform  ;  while  the  grains  of  larger  hides,  and  especially 
on  the  flank  portions,  are  often  very  coarse  and  cloudy.  Smaller  hides, 
although  costing  less  by  the  foot,  are  apt  to  be  more  expensive  in  the 
end,  as  having  more  waste.  This  objection  is  largely  overcome  by  man¬ 
ufacturers  having  an  extensive  business,  where  the  hides  are  so  ordered 
as  to  suit  requirements,  and  where,  consequently,  but  little  waste  is  oc¬ 
casioned.  In  the  latter  case,  the  use  of  small  hides  is  the  cheapest. 
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TRADE  GOSSIP  OF  THE  PAST  MONTH. 

The  second  annual  exhibition  and  performances  of  the  National 
Horse  Show  Association  of  America,  held  at  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den  in  this  city,  closed  amid  great  enthusiasm  on  Saturday  evening, 
May  31st.  We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  this  second  season  resulted 
in  loss  to  the  stockholders.  The  shortage  is  reported  at  $7,000. 
If  profit  alone  were  the  object  of  the  managers,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  account  might  easily  have  been  turned 
in  their  favor  by  selecting  an  autumn  rather  than  a  late  spring 
month,  and  also  by  reducing  the  price  of  reserved  seats,  and  thus 
admitting  a  great  middle  class  who  perhaps  preferred  to  retain 
their  $1.00  to  $2.00  for  the  next  walking  match;  but  high  prices, 
while  they  no  doubt  reduced  the  total  of  receipts,  resulted  in  call¬ 
ing  together  audiences  of  the  highest  respectability.  “  Horse 
Show  Week  ”  may  now  be  set  down  as  one  of  the  events  of  the 
New-York  calendar,  and  it  promises  to  become  still  more  note¬ 
worthy  year  by  year,  as  its  various  attractions  are  more  fully  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  public  generally.  The  chief  event  of  this  season 
was  the  extraordinary  performance  in  leaping  by  Fred.  Gebhard’s 
Leo,  which  beat  the  record  out  of  sight  by  clearing  the  bar  at  6  ft. 
6  in.  The  display  of  carriages,  surrounding  the  ring,  was  highly 
interesting,  including  exhibits  by  R.  M.  Stivers,  A.  S.  Flandrau  & 
Co.,  J.  M.  Ouinby  &  Co.,  Brewster  &  Co.,  Taylor  &  Schwarz,  Troy 
Carriage  Works,  and  others.  The  New-York  Cab  Co.  exhibited 
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specimens  of  their  latest  styles  of  Hansom  Cabs,  including  one  built 
by  Hincks  &  Johnson,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  a  newly  imported 
one  built  by  J.  A.  Lawton,  of  Liverpool,  Eng.  The  former  affords 
more  comfortable  seat-room,  and  is  more  finely  finished  ;  while  the 
Lawton  Cab,  with  its  circular  glass  front  and  glass  sides  presents  an 
attractive  exterior  appearance,  and  promises  also  to  become  pop¬ 
ular  when  placed  upon  our  streets  next  month. 

* 

* 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Chief-of-Police  McKinnon,  of  Belle¬ 
ville,  Ontario,  we  have  received  a  photograph  of  the  traveling 
swindler,  Mark  (or  Marcus)  R.  Lazier,  from  which  the  accompany¬ 
ing  engraving  has  been  reproduced.  Mr.  Austin  Huntington,  who 
acted  as  counsel  for  the  committee  of  American  varnish-makers 
in  pressing  the  indictment  against  Lazier,  finds  this  a  very  fair  like¬ 
ness  ;  and  it  will  no  doubt  enable  many  of  our  readers  to  identify 
the  convict  now  serving  a  three-years’  term  of  imprisonment  in  the 
Kingston  Penitentiary,  as  the 
gentlemanly-appearing  var¬ 
nish  agent,  with  small  feet, 
who  so  plausibly  duped  them 
out  of  $75  on  some  former 
occasion.  For  nine  years  past 
this  confidence  operator  has 
been  preying  upon  the  car¬ 
riage-makers  of  this  country 
and  Canada;  and  though  the 
mills  of  the  gods  have  at  last 
ground  him  exceeding  small, 
we  must  confess  that  they 
ground  with  painful  slowness. 

Nine  times  in  nine  years  he 
was  arrested,  including  five 
times  during  the  year  1876,  in 
the  following  order,  namely: 
at  Picton,  Ont.;  Ottawa,  Oue.; 

London,  Ont.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.; 

Cleveland,  O.,  and  Detroit, 

Mich.;  on  February  17,  1877, 
he  was  convicted  at  London, 

Ont.,  but  his  sentence  was 
merely  nominal ;  warrants  af¬ 
terward  followed  him  thick 
and  fast,  and  he  found  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  cover  his  tracks 
more  adroitly,  but  he  was 
thrice  again  arrested,  namely : 
at  Owen  Sound,  Ont.,  some 
place  in  New-York  State,  and 
Lansing,  Mich.;  then  came 
his  final  arrest,  and  his  subse¬ 
quent  conviction  in  April  of 
the  present  year.  Carriage- 
makers,  one  and  all,  may  well 
and  properly  congratulate 
themselves  upon  the  downfall 
of  this  man  ;  and  their  thanks 
are  due,  not  only  to  the  Canadian  authorities,  but  to  the  following 
representatives  of  the  American  varnish  trade,  who  gave  substan¬ 
tial  aid  by  collecting  testimony  and  arousing  public  opinion  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  case,  namely:  Messrs.  John 
W.  Masury  &  Co.,  Parrott  Varnish  Co.,  E.  Smith  &  Co.,  Valentine 
&  Co.,  Murphy  &  Co.,  A.  Keppelmann,  Clarence  Brooks  &  Co., 
Minett  &  Co.,  and  Felton,  Rau  &  Sibley.  These  firms  were  only 
indirectly  sufferers  by  reason  of  Lazier’s  frauds,  but  they  felt  it  due 
to  their  customers  to  offer  them  whatever  protection  lay  in  their 
power,  and  they  did  their  part  courageously  and  well.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  we  may  now  enjoy  three  years  of  grace.  In  a  letter 
received  by  us  last  month  from  Chief-of-Police  McKinnon,  he 
says:  “  Lazier  is  not  taking  kindly  to  his  incarceration,  but  lives  in 
hopes  that  influence  of  friends  will  get  him  off  before  his  term  ex¬ 
pires.  I  don’t  think  they  will !  ”  We  sincerely  echo  the  last  senti¬ 
ment,  for  the  sake  of  all  directly  concerned,  and  for  that  of  the 
carriage  and  varnish  trades  at  large. 

* 

%  * 

The  American  carriage  trade  has  some  claim  to  the  lead  in  re¬ 
spect  to  variety  and  novelty  in  advertising,  but  we  have  received 


from  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Lucas,  carriage-builder,  of  Brixton  Hill, 

[  London,  England,  an  illustrated  card  prepared  by  him  for  distribu¬ 
tion  at  the  exhibition  held  at  Crystal  Palace,  in  April  last,  which, 
in  our  opinion,  surpasses  anything  of  the  kind  thus  far  developed 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  consists  of  a  substantial  card,  eight 
inches  square,  with  beveled  and  gilded  edges,  and  bearing  upon  its 
face  what  appears  to  be  an  albertype  or  platinum  print,  produced  from 
direct  photography,  and  with  unusually  clear  results.  The  design 
is  original  in  treatment,  consisting  of  a  carriage  wheel  seven  inches 
in  diameter,  and  having  six  spokes,  the  hub  being  supplanted  by  a 
circular  business  card  of  Mr.  Lucas,  while  the  spaces  between  the 
spokes  are  occupied  by  charmingly  executed  interior  views  of 
his  body,  carriage-part,  wheel,  smith,  paint,  and  trimming-shops. 
Among  recent  advertisements  by  carriage-builders,  this  is  decidedly 
the  most  noteworthy,  being  novel,  ingenious,  characteristic  and 
highly  artistic.  If  we  mistake  not,  the  familiar  figure  of  Mr.  Lucas 

himself  appears  in  the  view 

of  the  carriage-part  shop. 

* 

*  * 

The  May  number  of  Mr. 
Cooper’s  Art  'Journal  con¬ 
tains  the  report  of  a  lecture 
by  Mr.  Henry  Julian,  of  Bol¬ 
ton,  Eng.,  delivered  on  the 
29th  of  April,  at  the  West¬ 
minster  New  Town  Hall, 
London,  on  the  subject  of 
“Art  applied  to  Coach-build¬ 
ing.’’  We  have  read  this  lec¬ 
ture  with  profound  interest 
and  great  pleasure.  It  gives 
evidence  that  Mr.  Julian  has 
not  only  closely  studied  his 
subject,  but  that  he  has  a 
natural  aptitude  for  appreciat¬ 
ing  the  principles  of  taste 
which  he  enunciates,  and 
their  practical  application  to 
the  needs  of  the  trade  he  so 
^worthily  represents.  In  spite 
of  his  detestation  of  the 
American  square-box  buggy, 
which  he  characterizes  as 
“  stiff,  square  and  wall-sided, 
and  ugliness  intensified,”  we 
hope  he  may  feel  drawn  to 
visit  this  country  sometime, 
and  give  us  the  benefit  of  his 
experience  and  taste  as  a 
critic  who  evidently  has  a 
right  to  criticize.  We  can 
assure  him  that  every  Ameri¬ 
can  reader  of  his  admirable 
lecture  will  take  pleasure  in 
giving  him  a  cordial  welcome. 
* 

*  * 

The  June  meeting  of  the  National  Republican  Convention  in 
Chicago  naturally  attracted  wide  and  earnest  attention,  and  possi¬ 
bly  interrupted  the  movements  of  trade  to  some  extent ;  and  the 
same  conditions  will  remain  in  force  until  after  the  July  convention 
of  the  Democratic  party,— and,  indeed,  until  after  the  November 
elections.  We  cannot  but  think,  however,  that  the  hue  and  cry  of 
“  off-year  for  business,”  whenever  a  Presidential  election  is  in  pro¬ 
gress,  is  largely  sentimental.  If  our  mode  of  government  is 
founded  on  correct  principles — and  there  is  no  doubt  in  our  mind 
about  that — then  the  people’s  voice  should  be  trusted  until  it  has 
been  proved  untrustworthy ;  and  as  soon  as  that  is  patent,  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  people  can  be  trusted  to  promptly  and  quietly  oust  the 
wrong  and  reinstate  the  right.  We  incline  to  the  belief  that  it 
would  have  been  better,  for  some  reasons,  if  the  Presidential  term 
had  been  set  at  six  or  eight  years,  rather  than  four  years,  thus  less¬ 
ening  the  frequency  of  general  elections  ;  but  that  would  probably 
only  aggravate  the  depression  of  the  off-year  when  it  came.  The 
fact  probably  is  that,  if  we  had  a  general  election  every  year,  we 
should  soon  accommodate  ourselves  to  the  condition,  and  then, 
least  of  all,  experience  any  wide-spread  interruption ;  while  the 


MARK  RAYMOND  LAZIER,  THE  TRAVELING  SWINDLER. 

Tried  at  Simcoe,  Ontario,  on  April  7th,  1884  ;  convicted  of  obtaining  money  under 
false  pretences  ;  and  now  serving  a  three-years’  term  of  imprison¬ 
ment  at  the  Kingston  Penitentiary. 

(See  Description  under  “  Trade  Gossip ,”  on  this  page.) 
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degree  of  infrequency  properly  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the 
result,  and  correspondingly  increases  the  periodic  disturbance.  We 
know  of  no  just  reason,  however,  in  the  present  condition  of  this 
country,  why  the  Presidential  contest  of  1884  should  be  credited 

as  the  cause  of  any  real  or  fancied  depression  in  general  business. 

* 

*  * 

The  carriage  trade  of  New-York  City,  particularly  in  the  larger 
factories  and  repositories,  has  remained  inactive  during  the  past 
month,  and  a  dull  summer  is  anticipated.  The  disturbance  in 
financial  circles,  whereof  New-York  is  the  chief  center,  sufficiently 
explains  this  local  paralysis.  As  to  the  country  generally,  the  re¬ 
ports  are  widely  varied,  ringing  the  changes  all  up  and  down  the 
gamut,  from  the  carol  of  “  Good,  better,  best !  ”  down  to  the  growl 
of  “Couldn't  be  worse!  Couldn’t  be  worse!”  After  patiently 
studying  our  two  hundred  fresh  reports,  received  from  leading 
trade  representatives  of  nearly  every  State,  we  fail  to  discover  any 
underlying  law  explanatory  of  their  variations,  further  than  the 
general  one  that  specialties,  in  the  hands  of  energetic  men,  who  are 
not  only  good  manufacturers  but  good  salesmen,  hold  the  lead  in 
activity  ;  while  houses  of  the  old  school,  content  to  wait  until  cus¬ 
tomers  come  to  them,  are  having  plenty  of  time  to  chew  the  cud 
of  dyspeptic  reflection.  In  view  of  the  phenomenal  complexity  of 
the  situation,  we  congratulate  ourselves  on  being  able,  this  month, 
to  substitute  an  assortment  of  detailed  reports  and  opinions  of  the 
carriage-builders  themselves,  in  place  of  any  one  individual  opin¬ 
ion,  which  latter,  however  condensed  and  well-digested,  could  only 

inadequately  represent  the  present  situation. 

* 

*  * 

We  beg  to  request  that  our  subscribers  and  advertisers  will  here¬ 
after  make  their  checks  (the  more,  the  better)  to  the  order  of  The 
Hub,  instead  of  the  Hub  Publishing  Co.  of  N.  Y.,  and  to  similarly 
address  their  letters  to  us.  The  reason  for  this  request  is  simply 
this.  We  recently  added  steel-plate  engraving  and  printing  to  our 
business,  as  a  new  and  distinct  department.  This  seems  already  an 
assured  success,  but  our  late  corporate  title  has  been  found  some¬ 
what  of  an  impedimeut  to  the  development  it  promises,  and  we 
have  consequently  received  authority  from  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  to  change  our  name  to  The  International  Bank  Note 
Co.  The  Hub  remains  the  same  Hub,  with  the  same  owners,  execu¬ 
tive  officers,  editors  and  office  workers,  and  we  make  the  above 
request  simply  from  the  desire  to  keep  our  publishing  business 
quite  distinct  from  our  new  and  growing  steel-plate  department. 


TUBS  WITHOUT  BOTTOMS. 


If  Mr.  J.  C.  Cooper,  proprietor  of  our  London  contemporary, 
should  pursue  his  editorial  investigations  with  greater  care,  he 
might  have  less  to  remark,  but  the  value  of  Ins  remarks  would  be 
enhanced.  In  his  May  number,  for  instance,  he  devotes  three  col¬ 
umns  to  abusing  The  Hub,  simply  because  we  disproved  his  recent 
assertion  that  photographs  of  carriages  were  N.  G. ;  and  in  the 
course  of  this  rejoinder  he  indiscreetly  hazards  further  assertions 
that  are  equally  unfounded. 

Now,  although  we  haven’t  the  least  objection  to  being  made  the 
object  of  Mr.  Cooper’s  abuse — considering  it,  as  we  do,  his  sincerest 
form  of  flattery — we  beg  to  suggest  that,  for  his  own  sake,  he  ought 
to  pay  some  regard  to  truth.  Here  are  his  flattering  references  to 
The  Hub,  above  alluded  to ;  and  here,  for  example,  are  several  note¬ 
worthy  specimens  of  his  rashness  in  attempting  to  float  his  argu¬ 
ments  in  tubs  utterly  without  bottoms.  He  says  : 

(1.)  We  are  in  a  position  to  endorse  all  that  Justitia  has  advanced  with  regard 
to  the  circulation  of  The  Hub  in  this  country  ;  but  with  regard  to  its  piracies  his 
indictment  is  incomplete.  Not  only  has  it  copied  and  imitated  our  working 
drawings  and  our  fashion  plates,  but  drawing  in  perspective  was  first  adopted  by 
the  Carriage  Monthly,  and  the  idea  of  perspective  drawings  given  by  The  Hub 
is  copied  from  that  journal. 

(2.)  They  are  arranged  in  a  manner  quite  peculiar  to  the  Carriage  Monthly. 

(}.)  We  have  not  yet  been  favored  with  this  kind  patronage  of  The  Hub,  so 
far  as  our  colored  perspective  drawings  are  concerned,  but  in  due  course  we  fully 
expect  to  be.  We  have  already  given  several,  and  we  intend  to  continue  to  give 
them  in  obedience  to  what  we  observe  to  be  a  growing  taste  for  them  among  our 
subscribers  ;  and  it  will  be  strange  indeed  if  the  Hub  editor  does  not  presently 
discover  that  these  colored  perspectives  exactly  suit  his  purpose,  proceed  to  pur¬ 
loin  them,  and  proclaim  from  the  house-top  a  fresh  evidence  of  his  originality. 

(4.)  We  once  heard  a  good  anecdote  of  a  would-be  dramatic  author,  who,  in 
despair  of  writing  anything  original,  exclaimed  :  “Curse  that  Shakespeare  !  he 
has  robbed  posterity  of  all  its  best  ideas.”  The  editor  of  The  Hub  has  not  even 
the  modesty  to  admit  so  much,  for  he  appropriates  the  ideas  of  others,  and  has 
the  effrontery  to  flaunt  them  as  his  own. 


We  cheerfully  take  up  the  glove  thus  thrown. to  us.  These  are 
matters  not  of  vague  guesswork,  but  of  recent  and  easily  ascer¬ 
tained  history. 

TUB  NO.  I. 

Is  it  true  that  “  the  idea  of  perspective  drawings  given  by  The 
Hub  was  copied  from  the  Carriage  Monthly  ?  ”  The  facts  appear 
in  black  and  white  in  the  files  of  the  two  periodicals  named,  and 
are  easily  attainable.  What,  then,  are  these  facts? 

At  what  date  did  The  Hub  make  public  its  first  perspective 
drawing  of  a  carriage?  Answer:  On  June  15,  1872,  when  it  pub¬ 
lished  a  Coupelet,  drawn  by  Adolphus  Muller. 

And  when  did  the  Carriage  Monthly  make  public  its  first  per¬ 
spective  drawing?  Answer:  The  first  one  we  discover  is  that  of 
the  Brewster  Windsor  Wagon,  published  in  its  July  issue,  1876. 

How  many  perspectives  had  The  Hub  published  previous  to  July 
1,  1876.  Answer:  Eighteen,  i.  e. :  Coupelet,  June,  ’72;  Goold 
Cutter,  Oct.,  ’72  ;  Jaunting  Car,  April,  ’73  ;  Young  Coupelet  (two 
views),  Aug.,  ’73;  Square-box  Buggy,  Nov.,  ’74;  Hooker.  Phaeton, 
Dec.,  ’74;  Jagger  Wagon,  June,  ’75  ;  Portland  Cutter,  Oct.,  ’75  ;  Al¬ 
bany  Cutter,  Oct.,  ’75  ;  Kimball-Brewster  Cutter,  Oct.,  ’75  ;  Five-glass 
Landau,  Jan., ’76  ;  Dog-cart,  Feb.,  ’76;  Crane,  Breed  &  Co.  Hearse, 
March,  ’76  ;  Seven-glass  Landau,  May,  ’76 ;  Surrey  Wagon,  May,  ’76 ; 
Stivers  Wagon,  June,  ’76 ;  and  Brewster  Windsor  Wagon,  June,  ’76. 

From  whom  did  the  Carriage  Monthly  obtain  the  Brewster 
Windsor  Wagon  which  it  published  on  July  1,  1876?  Answer:  It 
borrowed  the  cut  from  I  he  Hub,  and  the  same  cut  will  be  found  in 
The  Hub  of  the  previous  month,  namely  :  June  1,  1876.  Does  Mr. 
Cooper  doubt  this  statement?  Let  him  compare  the  engravings. 
The  drawing  referred  to  was  made  expressly  for  The  Hub  by  Mr. 
Adolphus  Muller,  after  a  sketch  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Wood,  draftsman 
with  Messrs.  J.  B.  Brewster  &  Co. 

When  did  The  Hub  adopt  perspectives  exclusively?  Answer:  It 
has  never  done  so.  We  began  using  them  in  1872,  when  our  drafts¬ 
man,  Mr.  Muller,  was  engaged  in  developing  his  so-called  “com¬ 
promise  system  of  perspective;”  and  we  have  continued  to  use 
them  in  increasing  numbers  ever  since  ;  but  we  still  present  plain 
side  elevations  and  working  drafts,  and  have  no  intention  of  adopt¬ 
ing  perspectives  exclusively. 

When  did  the  Carriage  Monthly  adopt  perspectives  exclusively? 
Answer:  Never,  so  far  as  its  files  bear  witness. 

Who  first  popularized  perspectives?  Answer:  Mr.  Adolphus 
Muller,  of  New-York,  while  editor  of  The  Hub's  drafting  depart¬ 
ment,  which  position  he  continuously  filled  from  1870  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1882. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  perspectives  by  Mr.  Chas.  Heergeist,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Carriage  Monthly  in  its  November  issue,  1878,  were 
the  first  of  any  consequence  that  were  made  public  through  any 
trade  journal  ?  Answer. — It  is  not  a  fact.  As  already  stated,  we 
had  been  experimenting  in  this  direction  for  six  years  previously, 
and  had  published  eighteen  similar  perspectives  before  July,  1876, 
and  a  total  of  about  forty  up  to  November,  1878.  Furthermore, 
the  first  two  perspectives  by  Mr.  Heergeist  appeared  not  in  the 
Carriage  Monthly,  but  in  The  Hub,  several  months  before  he  joined 
the  former  journal.  Does  Mr.  Cooper  doubt  this  statement  ?  Let 
him  turn  to  the  January  Hub,  1876,  and  there  he  will  find  a  design 
entitled  :  “  Perspective  Drawing  of  Crane,  Breed  &  Co.,  Seven-glass 
Landau  ;  ”  and  a  letter  accompanying  shows  that  it  was  expressly 
prepared  for  The  Hub  by  Chas.  Heergeist.  Again,  in  the  May  Hub, 
1876,  he  will  find  another,  entitled:  “Crane,  Breed  &  Co.  Seven- 
glass  Landau  ;  Perspective  View,  drawn  by  Chas.  Heergeist,  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  O. 

It  is  not  then  a  fact  that  “the  idea  of  perspective  drawings  given 
by  The  Hub  was  copied  from  the  Carriage  Monthly."  Answer: 
It  is  not ;  and  if  any  copying  of  idea  has  been  done,  it  must  have 
been  the  Carriage  Monthly  that  did  it;  but  this  we  do  not  claim, 
because  C.  &  D.  Cook,  of  New-Haven,  and  the  New-York  Coach- 
Makers'  Magazine  (afterward  absorbed  by  The  Hub)  published  per¬ 
spectives  before  either  The  Hub  or  the  Carriage  Monthly  did. 

TUB  No.  2. 

Mr.  Cooper’s  second  assertion  may  be  disposed  of  still  more 
speedily. 

Is  it  true  that  the  fashion  plates  in  The  Hub  are  “  arranged  in  a 
manner  quite  peculiar  to  the  Carriage  Monthly."  Answer:  It  is 
not,  and  any  printer  ought  to  know  this. 

Is  there  anything  “  peculiar  ”  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Carriage 
Monthly's  fashion  plates?  Answer:  Nothing  at  all!  The  same 
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“peculiar”  arrangement  will  be  found  to  characterize  the  fashion 
plates  which  appeared  in  the  New- York  Coach-Makers  Magazine 
from  its  start  on  June  1,  1858,  up  to  the  time  of  its  absorption  by 
The  Hub  on  March  15,  1871. 

tub  no.  3. 

Mr.  Cooper’s  third  assertion  rather  staggers  us,  we  must  confess, 
— but  merely  from  its  cool  impudence.  The  idea  of  his  colored 
perspectives,  as  exampled  in  his  May  issue,  1884,  being  likely  to  be 
copied  by  us,  after  we  have  been  presenting  similar  colored  per¬ 
spectives  monthly  ever  since  December,  1882,  is  certainly  audacious, 
and  we  rather  admire  it  for  that  quality;  but  further  than  this,  it 
is  the  most  harmless  description  of  Quaker  gun.  We  published  6 
colored  perspectives  in  Vol.  XXIV,  25  in  Vol.  XXV,  and  have 
already  published  11  in  the  current  volume,  or  a  total  of  42  up  to 
date.  If  there  has  been  any  copying  of  idea  in  this  respect,  it 

is  certainly  Mr.  Cooper  who  has  done  it. 

* 

*  * 

And  now  we  come  to  the  venerable  story  wherewith  Mr.  Cooper 
terminates  his  remarks.  This  strikes  us  as  a  particularly  unfor¬ 
tunate  illustration,  for  the  reason  that  the  shoe  so  clearly  fits  Mr. 
Cooper’s  own  foot.  It  is  Mr.  Cooper,  recollect !  who  at  this  late 
day  claims  to  have  originated  colored  perspectives.  He  did  not 
originate  them,  for  colored  perspectives  are  an  old  idea,  long 
worked  by  Mr.  Brice  Thomas  and  other  French  draftsmen;  and 
it  is  therefore  Mr.  Cooper  himself  who,  to  echo  his  own  elegant 
phrase,  “  appropriates  the  ideas  of  others,  and  has  the  effrontery 
to  flaunt  them  as  his  own.” 

-x- 

*  * 

In  concluding,  we  beg  merely  to  . add  that  we  have  little  hope 
and  less  desire  that  Mr.  Cooper  will  be  convinced  by  the  above 
array  of  facts,  or  that  he  will  show  any  disposition  to  retract  his 
unfounded  assertions  which  have  called  forth  this  response.  We 
very  well  know  that  Mr.  Cooper  is  quite  another  kind  of  a  six¬ 
pence.  Indeed,  if  he  should  admit  himself  to  be  convinced  by 
any  logic  of  ours,  we  should  begin  to  feel  a  suspicion  that  the 
logic  might  be  defective. 


“NEATLY  SIMILAR.” 

New-York,  May  <S,  1SS4. 

To  the  Editor — Dear  Sir  :  I  notice  in  recent  advertisements  of  the  two 
rival  Brewster  houses,  appearing  in  the  New-York  Herald ,  that  each  of  them 
warns  the  public  against  another  house  “  having  a  nearly  similar  name.”  Is  the 
expression  “  nearly  similar”  correct,  in  your  opinion  ? 

I  make  free  to  address  to  you  the  above  inquiry  for  the  reason  that  I  notice,  in 
the  May  number  of  The  Hub ,  a  quotation  from  one  of  your  London  contempo¬ 
raries  (foot  of  page  93)  in  which  the  expression  “exactly  similar”  is  used. 

I  had  supposed  that  the  word  similar  meant  very  nearly  like ,  in  which  case 
both  the  above  expressions  would  seem  incorrect.  Please  enlighten  me. 

Yours  truly,  Critic. 

Answer. — If  “Critic”  will  refer  to  any  standard  dictionary — the 
“  Imperial,”  for  instance,  or  Webster’s — he  will  see  that  similar 
means  not  only  “exactly  corresponding,  precisely  alike,”  but  also 
“  somewhat  like,  resembling  in  many  respects.”  If  we  use  the  word, 
then,  we  may  modify  it  by  an  adverb  like  nearly,  exactly,  etc.,  to 
make  the  precise  meaning  clear.  Personally,  we  should  prefer  to 
write  “  nearly  the  same,”  or  “almost  the  same,”  rather  than  “  nearly 
similar;”  but  this  last  expression  cannot  be  called  incorrect. 

We  may  add  that  words  which  appear  to  have  a  fixed  and  un¬ 
qualified  meaning  often  come  to  be  used  in  a  somewhat  indefinite 
or  qualified  sense.  Perfect,  for  example,  is  a  word  which  gram¬ 
marians  say  does  not  admit  of  being  “compared  ;  ”  we  cannot  say 
that  a  thing  is  “more  perfect”  or  “most  perfect.”  And  yet  there 
is  abundant  authority  for  these  comparative  and  superlative  forms. 
We  call  things  perfect  which  are  not  absolutely  so;  and  those 
which  come  nearer  to  absolute  perfection  may  therefore  be  called 
more  perfect.  There  is  also  a  rhetorical  emphasis  in  the  use  of  such 
comparatives  and  superlatives.  Shakespeare  uses  both  perfecter 
and  perfectest :  the  latter  three  times  ;  and  only  a  pedant  would  find 
fault  with  such  a  sentence  as  “  Silence  is  the  perfectest  herald  of 
joy;  I  were  but  little  happy  if  I  could  say  how  much” — {Much 
Ado,  ii,  1,  317).  Who  does  not  feel  that  it  would  be  a  less  perfect 
expression  of  the  thought  to  say  “  the  perfect  herald  of  joy,”  for 
the  sake  of  keeping  peace  with  the  grammar-mongers  ? 


A  LIST  of  319  varieties  of  insects  that  have  been  preying  upon  the 
trees  and  shrubbery  of  Central  Park,  New-York,  is  appended  to  the  last 
report  of  the  official  entomologist,  E.  B.  Southvvick. 


OPEN  BALLOT  EOT  NEXT  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 

C.  B.  N.  A. 

SECOND  BULLETIN,  JUNE  20,  1 884. 

We  present  below  the  second  monthly  bulletin  of  our  test  ballot, 
intended,  as  we  have  already  explained,  to  call  forth  expressions  of 
opinion  as  to  desirable  Presidential  candidates  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Carriage  Builders’  National  Association  at  its  October  elec¬ 
tion.  This  bulletin  includes  all  votes  deposited  with  us  up  to  June 
20th,  or  thirty-one  more  than  were  recorded  last  month. 


HENRY  C.  McLEAR,  of  Wilmington,  Del. 

(One  of  the  founders  of  the  Association,  and  its  present  Presi¬ 
dent,  on  reelection.  Originally  nominated  by  Mr.  Lowe 
Emerson,  of  Ohio,  in  1882,  when  Mr.  Clement  Studebaker,  of 

Indiana,  declined  election . 26 -|- 

LOWE  EMERSON,  of  Cincinnati,  O. 

(Present  Vice-President,  and  member  of  Committee  on  Tech¬ 
nical  Education) .  15 

JOHN  W.  BRITTON,  of  New-York. 

(One  of  the  founders  of  the  Association,  its  third  President, 
twice  reelected,  and  now  member  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee)  .  II 

CLEMENT  STUDEBAKER,  of  South  Bend,  Ind. 

(Founder,  and  Chairman  of  the  preliminary  meeting  in  1872, 
preceding  formal  organization  ;  unanimously  nominated  as 

Presidential  candidate  in  1882,  but  declined  election) .  10 

C.  D.  FIRESTONE,  of  Columbus,  O. 

(Present  member  of  Executive  Committee) .  8 

WILLIAM  D.  ROGERS,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(Founder,  and  present  member  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee)  .  6 

HENRY  TIMKEN,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo .  5 

WILDER  H.  PRAY,  of  New-York. 

(Elected  Secretary  of  the  Association  at  its  first  Conven¬ 
tion  in  1872,  and  served  continuously  until  18S2  ;  at  present  a 

member  of  the  Executive  Committee) .  3 

CHAUNCEY  THOMAS,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

(Present  member  of  Committee  on  Technical  Education) .  3 

CHARLES  P.  KIMBALL,  of  Chicago,  Ill. 

(Founder,  and  first  President  of  the  Association,  twice  re¬ 
elected)  .  2 

RUFUS  M.  STIVERS,  of  New-York. 

(Founder,  and  present  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee.)  2 

FRANK  H.  HOOKER,  of  New-Haven,  Conn. 

(Present  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  twice 
reelected) .  2 


SCATTERING. 

(Including  x  each  for  Wm.  P.  Sargent,  Geo.  A.  Ainslie,  Hugh 
Johnson,.  J.  W.  Gosling,  Wm.  T.  Haydock,  Henry  C.  Val¬ 
entine  (not  eligible).  Geo.  M.  Peters  Geo.  C.  Elliott,  S.  P. 
Darlington  (not  eligible),  Hugh  Duffy,-  Geo.  H.  Burrows, 
Henry  P.  Jones  (not  eligible),  and  Geo.  W.  W.  Houghton  (not 


eligible) .  13 

INDECISIVE. 

(Including  those  who  express  no  choice,  or  request  the  Editor 
to  cast  a  vote  for  them,  or  who  say  “  Our  choice  is  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  choice,  ” .  47 

Total  number  of  votes  already  cast,  as  above  enumerated .  *53 


No  noteworthy  changes  are  observable  in  this  bulletin,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  last  month,  beyond  the  strengthened  position  of 
the  popular  candidates,  all  of  whom  are  identified  with  the  present 
management  of  the  Association’s  affairs,  and  none  of  whom,  so  far 
as  our  information  extends,  have  received  from  any  member  even 
a  hint  of  unfavorable  criticism.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  very  clear 
that  either  one  these  popular  candidates,  duly  presented  to  the 
convention  by  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  could  be  promptly 
elected  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  feeling  in  both  the  West 
and  the  East,  that  so  energetic  and  capable  an  executive  officer  as 
Mr.  McLear  should  by  all  means  be  retained,  if  possible,  until  the 
close  of  the  customary  three-years’  term.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
our  three  contemporaries,  Coach,  Harness  and  Saddlery,  the  Car¬ 
riage  Monthly,  and  the  Blacksmith  and  Wheelwright ,  have  all 
pledged  themselves  to  the  support  of  Mr.  McLear. 


“  BAD.” 

This  is  what  Coach,  Harness  and  Saddlery  has  to  say  in  response  to  the 
question,  “  How’s  Trade?” 

“  In  the  New-York  carriage  market  the  demand  has  been  moderate  through¬ 
out  the  enure  week.  In  most  cases  sales  have  been  less  satisfactory  than  they  were  at 
the  corresponding  period  last  year,  and  some  who  claim  to  be  leaders  in  the  trade  have 
cut  prices.  Common  grades  have  sold  fairly  well,  but  buyers  are  demanding  low  prices. 
There  has  been  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  call  for  two-wheel  carts  of  the  buggy  type, 
but  village  carts,  whitechapels  and  tilburys  are  selling  freely  considering  the  times. 
Dealers  in  materials  report  trade  slow  and  unsatisfactory,  and  do  not  anticipate  a 
change  until  time  for  the  opening  of  the  fall  trade.” — Coach  Harness  and  Saddlery, 
New-York,  June  14th. 
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HOW'S  TRADE? 


Bulletin  No.  II. 


RESPONSES  FROM  200  CARRIAGE,  WAGON  AND  SLEIGH  MANUFAC¬ 
TURERS. 


Our  last  number  contained  a  four-page  review  of  the  present 
condition  and  future  prospects  of  the  American  carriage  industry, 
as  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  dealers  in  carriage  supplies, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  of  whom  mounted  The  Hub's  wit¬ 
ness-stand  and  presented  their  testimony.  Subsequent  corres¬ 
pondence  shows  that  these  witnesses  have  had  a  large  and  appreci¬ 
ative  audience  ;  and  although  individual  reports  were  conflicting  in 
the  extreme,  it  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  these  averaged 
up  pretty  accurately  when  the  general  results  were  epitomized  by 
us  as  follows,  namely  :  In  New-England,  “  somewhat  better  than 
fair;”  in  the  Middle  States,  “good;”  in  the  Southern  States, 
“somewhat  less  than  fair;  ”  and  in  the  West,  “  fair.” 

As  we  remarked  in  connection  with  our  previous  bulletin,  it  is  of 
course  possible  that  the  carriage  manufacturers  themselves  might 
happen  to  complain  of  dull  trade,  at  the  very  time  that  supply 
houses  were  congratulating  themselves  upon  a  fair  or  good  trade, 
for  the  reason  that  manufacturers  may  give  large  orders  for  sup¬ 
plies  which  subsequent  events  prove  to  be  not  justified  by  the 
demands  of  the  carriage  market.  Our  last  month’s  bulletin  does 
not,  therefore,  conclusively  answer  the  question  “  How’s  Trade?” 
as  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  carriage,  wagon  and  sleigh 
manufacturers,  who  are  themselves  the  most  reliable  witnesses, 
after  all ;  and  here,  below,  they  present  themselves  to  testify  in 
their  own  behalf. 

One  further  suggestion  seems  necessary  before  they  begin  to 
speak.  Those  bearing  good  news  are  naturally  most  willing  to 
testify,  and,  while  every  witness  who  appears  seems  to  deserve  cred¬ 
ence,  and  no  witness  has  been  refused  a  hearing,  we  cannot  but 
fear  that  many  others  may  have  held  their  peace  simply  because 
they  had  nothing  encouraging  to  report ;  and  we  are  consequently 
inclined  to  discount  the  general  averages  which  we  hereafter  name, 
as  probably  somewhat  brighter  than  the  facts  of  the  case  would 
justify,  were  the  number  of  witnesses  largely  increased. 


NEW-YORK  STATE. 

NF.W-YORK  CITY  AND  BROOKLYN. 

Good. — “  Business  with  me  is  good.” — J.  Curley,  244  State-st.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Very  Good. — “  Business  with  me  is  very  good.” — C.  P.  Ketteker,  138  S.  Fifth- 
ave.,  New- York  City. 

Bad. — “  Orders  for  new  work  are  unusually  light ;  repairing,  good.” — Anon,  New- 
York  City. 

Good. — “  Trade  in  new  work  is  good, — almost  up  to  last  year;  while  repairs  were 
never  so  good, — indeed,  a  regular  boom.” — Anon,  New-York  City. 

Fair. — “  In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  we  beg  to  say  that  we  are  working  6  forges,  and 
employing  about  75  men,  mostly  on  heavy  work.  Trade  is  fair.” — H.  W.  &  Co.,  New- 
York  City. 

Very  Good. — “  I  work  7  fires,  16  woodworkers,  and  10  painters  ;  and  make  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  trucks,  business  wagons  and  carts  for  city  use,  wagons,  carts  and  wheels  for 
export.” — John  L.  Kipt,  163  Eldridge-st.,  New-York  City. 

Good. — “  Business  is  good,  with  5  forges  and  35  men  employed.  We  build  coaches, 
coupt's,  broughams,  and  all  kinds  of  light  work  for  road  purposes,  including  our  own 
unexcelled  buckboard.” — Coe  &  Merritt,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Very  Good. — “I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  carriage  trade  with  me  is 
very  good.  I  have  sold  ten  per  cent,  more  than  any  year  since  I  have  been  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  I  sell  good  medium  work.” — John  Moore,  57  and  59  Warren-st.,  New-York  City. 

Fair. — "  Business  is  very  fair  with  me.  I  work  4  forges,  and  build  coaches,  coupes, 
broughams,  landaus,  landaulets,  business  and  doctors’  phaetons,  side-bar  road  wag¬ 
ons,  village  carts,  etc.” — Fred’k  R.  Wood,  219  and  221  West  i9th-st.,  New-York  City. 

Very  Good. — “  Our  business  is  extra  good,  employing  13  men,  or  8  in  the  smith  and 
wood-shops,  and  5  in  the  paint-shops.  We  build  mostly  business  wagons  to  order,  be¬ 
sides  repairs  of  all  kinds  of  vehicles,  and  blacksmithing.” — Newkirk  &  Green,  New- 
York  City. 

Fair. — “  Our  business  is  mostly  on  repairs  and  altering  new  carriages  coming  from 
out  of  town.  We  have  six  floors  full  all  the  time,  and  we  pay  out  for  labor  weekly  from 
$350  to  $400.  Had  we  more  room,  we  could  do  much  more.” — Day  &  Son,  165  Crosby- 
st.,  New-York  City. 

Fair. — “  Business  with  me  is  very  fair,  considering  the  times.  I  employ  at  present 
27  men,  and  build  vehicles  of  all  descriptions,  barring  coaches  and  landaus,  but  only  to 
order,  as  my  specialty  of  repairing  will  not  admit  of  anything  for  stock." — E.  Calla- 
nan’s  Son,  57  W.  44th-st.,  New-York  City. 

Good. — “  Business  in  the  factory  has  been  very  good  so  far  this  season,  and  I  am 
working  20  men  full  and  overtime,  on  special  orders  and  repair  work  ;  but  I  am  sorry 
that  I  cannot  give  so  good  a  report  of  sales  from  stock,  which  have  been  rather  slow, 
with  a  descided  tendency  towards  lower  prices.” — F.  W.  Wood,  1565  Broadway  and  104 
East  27th-st.,  New  York  City. 

Very  Good. — “  Trade  with  me  has  not  been  so  brisk  in  a  number  of  years,  both  in 
repairing  and  new  work.  I  employ  16  men,  and  run  2  forges,  and  have  all  I  can  do, 
with  every  prospect  of  good  business  through  the  season.  I  have  been  in  my  present 
location  over  26  years,  and  this  is  about  as  good  a  season  as  I  have  ever  had.” — Arthur 
McGerald,  297  East  Broadway,  New-York  City. 

Bad. — “  We  are  inclined  to  think  that,  with  most  manufacturers,  the  present  demand 
for  new  vehicles  is  something  like  a  tailor  during  a  mild  winter  or  a  hard  time  period. 
His  customers  are  very  apt  to  look  their  garments  over,  and  try  and  make  the  old  coat 
go  another  season,  with  a  little  vamping  up,  rather  than  order  a  new  one.  That  is  cer¬ 
tainly  our  experience  as  a  whole.”— Anon,  New-York  City. 


Good. — •“  We  have  been  in  business  9  years,  and  our  business  has  increased  every 
year,  this  year  as  much  as  any  other.  We  run  4  forges.  We  make  coaches,  buggies, 
wagons  and  trucks.” — Donigan  &  Nielson,  745-749  Third-ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

* 

*  * 

The  16  reports  from  leading  builders  and  repairers  in  New-York 
City  and  Brooklyn,  as  above  recorded,  include  5  “Very  Good,”  5 
“Good,”  4  “Fair,”  and  2  “  Bad,”  thus  implying  a  general  average 
of  “Good.”  We  are  only  too  well  aware,  however,  that  the  city 
trade  in  new  work,  particularly  the  higher  grades,  has  been  far  from 
good  throughout  the  spring;  and  but  for  an  unusual  amount  of 
repair  work  this  season,  our  city  shops  would  have  fared  very 
poorly.  A  careful  study  of  these  reports,  supplemented  by  more 
detailed  information  gained  from  several  of  the  leading  city  firms, 
seems  to  justify  us  in  averaging  the  above  reports  as  follows  ;  “  New 
work,  Bad  ;”  and  “  Repairs,  Very  Good.” 


NEW-YORK  STATE. 

Good. — “  Business  with  me  is  good.” — L.  J.  Bazzoni,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Bad. — “  Business  is  very  quiet  at  present,  and  we  do  not  expect  it  to  be  very  brisk 
this  year.” — Philip  Deuchler,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

Very  Good. — “  Business  with  us  is  just  booming.  Our  trade  is  far  ahead  of  any 
year  since  we  commenced  business.” — Griffin  &  Wood,  Glens  Falls,  N:  Y. 

Fair. — “  Business  with  us  is  fair,  but  not  up  to  what  it  has  been  in  previous  years. 
We  only  run  about  10  men  on  new  work  and  general  repairing.” — Cocks  Bros.,  Corn¬ 
wall,  N.  Y. 

Very  Good. —  “  Our  trade  was  never  better.  We  are  behind  in  filling  orders,  and 
prospects  are  good  for  a  good  season’s  trade.” — Watertown  Spring  Wagon  Co., 
Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Very  Good. — “  My  trade  is  better  this  year  than  ever  before.  I  am  running  2 
forges,  and  building  all  fine  light  work.  I  have  not  been  able  to  supply  all  orders  this 
year.” — E.  B.  Delamater,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Very  Good. — “  Business  is  very  good,  and  we  cannot  keep  up  with  orders.  We 
work  425  men,  and  30  forges.  We  build  a  general  line  of  light  work  and  platform¬ 
spring  wagons.” — Cortland  Wagon  Co.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

VERy  Good. — “  We  have  a  very  good  trade  indeed.  We  work  20  forges,  and  200 
employes,  and  build  light  carriages,  buggies  and  spring  wagons.  We  do  not,  however, 
look  for  a  very  good  fall  trade.’  — Anon,  Central  New-York  State. 

Very  Good. — “Our  business  is  very  good,  and  we  can  hardly  keep  up  with  our 
orders,  the  painting  and  blacksmith  work  being  particularly  behind.  We  want  another 
blacksmith  and  painter  now.  Our  carriages  are  sold  as  fast  as  finished.” — Stevens  & 
McIntyre,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Good. — “  Our  trade  is  good.  We  employ  130  men,  and  run  8  fires  in  our  blacksmith 
shop,  besides  steam  power,  Bradley  power-hammer  and  other  machinery.  We  build 
buggies  and  light  spring-wagons,  and  no  heavy  farm  or  lumber  wagons,  and  no  carts.” 
Short  &  Smith,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Very  Good. — “  Business  with  me  is  very  good.  I  make  a  specialty  of  the  Blyden- 
burgh,  Suffolk,  and  Montauk  wagons,  which  are  very  much  in  demand  by  the  summer 
tourist,  and  for  general  run-about  purposes.  I  expect  to  turn  out  150  jobs  this  year, 
surely.” — C.  M.  Blydenburgh,  Riverhead,  N.  Y. 

Very  Good. — “  The  carriage  trade  has  been  unusually  prosperous  in  Batavia  this 
spring.  Builders  are  now  running  on  ordered  work  altogether.  There  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  second-grade  and  third-grade  work  sold  here,  but  it  is  fast  falling  off,  and  cus¬ 
tomers  are  getting  tired  of  clumsy  Cincinnati  work.” — C.  E.  Vader,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Fair. — “My  repair  trade  is  first-rate;  but  orders  for  new  work  come  in  slowly, 
and  I  think  will  be  below  the  average  this  year.  There  is  no  sale  for  ready-made  work, 
as  the  factory  wagons  fill  the  market,  and  take  all  of  my  customers  except  those  who 
wish  something  made  to  suit  peculiar  views.” — Horace  Sague,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Very  Good. — “  We  are  glad  to  answer  our  business  is  first-class.  We  find  our  sales 
from  January  to  the  present  month  have  increased  fully  one-fourth  over  sales  of  Janu¬ 
ary  to  June,  1883.  We  have  4  forges,  and  employ  25  men.  Wc  make  nothing  but  fine 
light  work,  our  patent  buckboard  being  our  specialty.” — Joubert  &  Whi  te,  Glens 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

Very  Good. — “  Upon  the  whole,  since  the  last  of  March,  business  has  been  very 
good.  While  there  has  not  been  the  same  demand  for  new  work  that  we  have  had  for 
the  past  few  years,  the  difference  has  been  made  up  in  repairs,  and  we  never  before 
had  so  much  repairing  work  as  we  ha\Te  had  this  season.” — P.  J.  Brown,  West 
Brighton,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Good. — “  I  work  100  men,  and  turn  out  from  2,000  to  2,500  carriages  and  cutters  per 
year.  During  1884,  trade  has  been  good, — not  as  good  as  in  1882  and  1883,  but  better 
than  I  expected.  1  am  using  my  utmost  endeavor  to  improve  my  work  in  quality,  but 
I  do  not  lower  prices.  My  output  will  be  20  per  cent,  less  for  1884  than  for  1882  or  1883.” 
— K.  A.  Hughson,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Very  Good. — “  Business  is  very  good  with  us.  We  have  all  we  can  do,  and  orders 
ahead  for  about  all  we  can  get  out  for  a  month  to  come.  The  rain  of  the  past  two 
weeks,  together  with  the  panic  in  New-York,  have  hurt  orders  somewhat ;  but  still  we 
have  a  very  fair  trade.  If  it  will  ever  stop  raining,  we  think  we  might  look  for  a  very 
good  season  as  a  whole  ;  but  if  this  English  weather  continues  indefinitely,  we  look 
for  dull  trade  very  soon.” — Short  &  Smith,  Wholesale  Carriage  and  Sleigh-builders, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

*  * 

New-York  State  shows  a  much  healthier  business  in  new  work 
outside  the  metropolis.  The  above  record  of  17  reports  shows  11 
“Very  Good,”  3  “Good,”  2  “Fair,”  and  1  “Bad,” — or  an  average 
decidedly  in  favor  of  “Very  Good,”  which  we  believe  to  be  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  facts. 

NEW-ENGLAND. 

MAINE. 

Fair. — “  I  think  that  trade  generally  in  this  section  is  rather  quiet.  We  are  running 
but  two-thirds  our  usual  force,  and  have  not  been  since  last  December.  With  that 
force  we  have  been  pushed  rather  hard,  having  had  more  ordered  work  than  usual,  but 
we  look  for  a  very  quiet  time  after  July  1st,  when  we  shall  change  over  from  making 
carriages  to  sleigh  work.” — Zenas  Thompson,  Jr.,  Portland,  Me. 

NEVV-H  AMPSUIRE. 

Fair. — “  Business  is  fair,  but  irregular,  and  prospects  not  very  promising." — Abbot- 
Downing  Co.,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Good. — “  Trade  has  been  good  up  to  date  (June  18).  I  run  4  fires  on  light  work.” — 
J.  B.  McCnillis  &  Son,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Very  Good. — “  Business  is  very  good  with  us.  We  employ  25  men.  Our  principal 
work  is  in  express,  delivery  and  business  wagons  for  the  California  trade  ;  but  we  also 
build  all  kinds  of  ordered  work.” — Sanborn  Carriage  Co.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
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NEW-H  AM  PSH I K  E — CO  >1  tin  ued. 

Faik.— “  We  will  simply  quote  business  fair ;  but.  by  way  of  explanation,  will  sav 
that,  front  October,  1883,  to  March,  1884,  our  sales  were  small,  and  we  accumulated  stock 
largely.  For  the  past  three  months,  and  at  the  present  time,  we  have  nearly  enough  to 
do,  but  do  not  think  it  will  continue  much  longer.  We  fear  a  dull  time  after  next 
month,  through  next  year.  We  have  42  forges,  and  275  men,  with  all  improved  ma¬ 
chinery,  so  that  we  require  large  orders  to  keep  us  running  full  all  the  time.  We  never 
had  so  much,  or  so  nice  stock  on  hand  as  now,  and  we  are  all  ready  for  a  large  business, 
when  it  comes. — Anon,  New-Hampshire. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Good. — “  Business  is  good.” — R.  F.  Bkiggs  &  Co.,  Amesbury,  Mass. 

Very  Goon. — ‘‘Business  with  us  is  very  good, — far  ahead  of  last  year.” — Anon, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Fair. — “  Business  is  fair.  I  run  3  forges  on  lightning  jump-seats  altogether.” — Anon, 

Amesbury,  Mass. 

Very  Good. — “Trade  was  never  better  with  us.  We  have  all  we  can  do.” — S.  E. 
Pease  &  Son,  Merrimac,  Mass. 

Good. — “  Our  trade  has  been  good.  We  run  8  forges,  and  produce  1,000  jobs  annu¬ 
ally.” — Locke  &  Jewell,  Amesbury,  Mass. 

Good. — “  Business  is  good,  though  not  quite  equal  to  last  season.  Our  specialty  is 
nice  work.” — Kimball  Bros.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Very  Good. — “  Business  is  just  rushing  with  me.  My  specialty  is  two-wheelers,  of 
which  I  build  20  varieties.” — J.  A.  Lancaster,  Merrimac,  Mass'. 

Good. — “  Business  is  good.  We  are  working  6  forges,  and  45  men,  mostly  on  light 
work,  and  of  as  tine  quality  as  any  made  here.  — A.  N.  Parky,  Amesbury,  Mass. 

Fair. — “  Business  is  fair.  We  are  running  4  fires,  and  employ  25  men.  We  confine 
ourselves  entirely  to  the  Dennett  jump-seat.” — C.  N.  Dennett,  Amesbury,  Mass. 

Good. — “  For  the  past  two  months  our  business  has  been  better  than  in  1883,  same 
months;  with  good  prospects  for  this  month.” — Little  &  Larkin,  Merrimac,  Mass. 

Very  Good. — “  Business  with  us  is  very  good.  We  employ  60  men,  and  are  running 
7  forges.  We  make  strictly  the  highest  grade  of  carriages.  — Sargent  &  Ham,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Very  Good. — “We  have  a  very  good  trade.  We  build  best  work,  and  run  2  fires, 
with  full  complement  of  other  help.  We  build  all  kinds  of  light  work.” — S.  Scofield 
&  Son,  Merrimac,  Mass. 

Very  Good. — “  Our  business  is  very  good,  being  ahead  of  last  year.  We  employ  45 
men.  We  build  mostly  light  carriages,  and  make  a  specialty  of  physicians’  carriages.” 
— Peck  &  White,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Fair. — “  We  are  glad  to  report  about  our  usual  business.  The  only  change  we  make 
is  running  rive  days  full,  and  play  Saturdays.  Our  old  customers  are  using  about  their- 
usual  quantity.” — Dalzell  &  Co.,  So.  Egremont,  Mass. 

• 

Fair. — “  Sales  are  fully  up  to  last  year.  Certain  styles,  say  buggies  and  phaetons, 
are  sold  closer  than  ever  before.  Specialties  bring  good  prices,  and  are  in  fair  demand, 
but  everything  indicates  a  very  dull  fall.” — Anon,  Amesbury,  Mass. 


Good. — “  My  trade  is  good.  This  is  my  fifth  year  in  the  present  shop,  and  trade  has 
increased  every  year.  I  built  an  addition  last  year,  and  think  I  will  build  on  a  reposi¬ 
tory  next  year  wholly  for  new  work,  for  where  there  is  but  one  room,  new  and  old  jobs 
will  mix  up,  and  each  detracts  from  the  other  when  you  are  selling  them.  I  employ  8 
hands  the  year  round,  and  extra  in  the  summer  season.  My  trade  is  principally  in 
orders  for  gentlemen’s  light  road  wagons,  Goddard  pattern  top  jobs,  light  rockaways, 
and  open  beach  wagons  apd  democrat  wagons,  also  light  grocer  wagons  on  order  ; 
and  I  usually  get  up  about  six  sleighs  and  some  light  pungs  every  year.  I  enjoy  a  good 
trade,  and  make  but  few  bad  bills.”— P.  A.  Mcvicar,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Good. — “  Business  with  me  is  good.” — H.  D.  Gates,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Fair. — “  Business  in  our  line  in  Manchester  is  small,  but  is  quite  as  good  as  last  year 
thus  far.” — C.  H.  Arnold,  Manchester,  Conn. 

Very  Good. — “We  are  selling  carts  faster  than  we  can  build  them  with  our  present 
facilities',  and  we  dare  not  stop  now  to  look  up  another  place.” — Bridgeport  Cart  Co., 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Fair. — “  Our  trade  is  about  the  same  as  last  year,  and  we  think  1  fair’  describes  it 
pretty  well.  The  best  class  of  heavy  work  is  our  specialty.”- — Durham  &  Wooster, 
New-Haven,  Conn. 

Fair. — “  Trade  with  us  up  to  the  first  of  May  was  better  than  last  year,  but  through 
the  month  of  May  there  was  a  gradual  falling  off  ;  and  while  we  are  now  comforta¬ 
bly  busy  on  special  orders,  the  sales  from  stock  are  light.” — Anon,  Connecticut. 

Very  Good. — “  Trade  has  been  very  good  since  the  month  of  March,  much  better 
than  we  anticipated.  We  employ  from  65  to  70  men,  and  our  productions  include 
landaus,  coaches,  landaulets,  broughams,  coupds,  rockaways,  victorias,  cabriolets, 
T-carts,  etc.” — B.  Manville  &  Co.,  New-Haven,  Conn. 

Very  Good.- — “  We  are  happy  to  state  that  we  have  been  exceedingly  busy  since  the 
first  of  April,  and  are  very  busy  at  the  present  time,  with  a  bright  outlook  for  the 
future.  We  are  making  the  highest  grade  of  goods  possible,  which  are  being  appreci¬ 
ated  by  the  riding  public.” — Anon,  New-Haven,  Conn. 

Very  Good. — “  We  have  5  fires,  and  are  running  30  hands.  We  are  doing  twice 
the  amount  of  last  year’s  business,  and  could  not  wish  for  a  better  trade.  We  make  a 
specialty  of  village  carts  and  medium  top  and  no-top  buggies,  also  double-seat  family 
carriages.  We  were  the  originators  of  the  machinery  system  in  carriage  making.  We 
can’t  be  beaten  on  prices.” — Geo.  T.  Newhall  Carriage  Co.,  New-Haven,  Conn. 

Good. — “  We  cannot  complain  of  our  business  as  to  quantity  this  season.  It  is  fully 
up  to  that  of  last  year,  and  perhaps  a  trifle  better.  We  have  no  reason  to  complain. 
Prices  are  cut  way  down  by  competition,  and  we  have  to  look  sharper  after  our  busi¬ 
ness.  Our  production  of  heavy  work  is  slightly  greater  than  last  year.  People  are 
beginning  to  appreciate  a  first-class  article  at  a  low  price,  and  come  from  New-York  to 
purchase.  Come  and  see  our  new  factory  1 — Hincks  &  Johnson,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Very  Good.- — “  Business  is  very  good  indeed  with  me.  I  have  orders  now  for 
nearly  two  months  ahead,  and  am  selling  a  nice  lot  from  my  store-room.  I  endeavor 
to  please  my  customers,  and  give  them  strictly  first-class  work,  and  I  find  this  course 
tells  in  my  favor  in  the  long  run,  as  I  thereby  gain  their  confidence.  Inclosed  find 
check  for  amount  of  subscription  to  The  Hub ,  which  it  would  be  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
pay  if  it  were  double  the  price,  as  I  think  it  is  well  worth  it.” — C.  F.  Weeks,  Rock¬ 
ville,  Conn. 


Fair.—"  1  would  inform  you  that  I  have  worked  on  sleighs  for  55  years  past, 
for  home  use.  I  am  alone  this  year.  I  shall  soon  close  the  sleigh  works,  for,  though 
the  demand  is  fair,  it  is  too  hard  work  for  me.” — A.  S.  Bryant,  Westboro,  Mass. 

Good. — “  Sales  of  new  work  fair,  and  of  Ivers’  buggies  good,  while  repairing  is  very- 
good, — indeed,  never  better  !  First-class  work  is  our  specialty,  both  new  and  repairing. 
We  employ  about  20  men  in  the  spring,  and  2  forges.” — F.  Ivers  &  Son,  North  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 

Very  Good. — “  Business  with  us  is  very  good.  We  are  running  6  fires,  and  a  force 
of  38  men,  all  on  fine  work,  that  is,  on  light  open  and  top  carriages,  and  we  also  run  one 
fire  on  spring  wagon  work.  We  are  also  very  busy  on  repairs.” — Fenton  &  Dunn, 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

Fair. — “  Our  business  is  improving.  We  started  in  under  difficulties,  but,  having  a 
good  article,  we  hope  to  make  a  very  good  business  with  it,  on  its  own  merits.  Our 
carriage  shop  has  had  a  fair  run  this  year, — but  no  rush.” — Universal  Leather  Lac¬ 
quer  Co.,  Franklin,  Mass. 

Fair. — “  Trade  is  fair.  I  have  this  spring  shipped  more  jobs  to  date  than  last  year, 
but  the  outlook  is  that  we  shall  have  a  dull  season  after  the  1st  of  July.  I  make  light 
work,  and  employ  45  men  in  the  different  departments,  building  600  or  700  jobs  a  year.” 
— D.  J.  Folger,  Amesbury,  Mass. 


Very  Good. — “  Business  with  me  was  very  quiet  through  the  winter,  but  is  very 
good  now,  especially  on  repairs.  Please  find  check  inclosed  for  subscription  to  The 
Hub.  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  read  each  number,  as  it  is  the  only  way  I  have  to 
learn  w-hat  other  people  in  the  trade  are  doing.  I  wish  particularly  to  refer  to  the 
Dayton  tariff  of  carriage  repairs  in  your  May  number,  as  the  best  I  have  seen  yet.  I 
consider  that  alone  worth  to  me  many  times  my  one  year’s  subscription.” — Geo.  Pan- 
neton,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

*  * 

New-England,  as  will  be  noticed,  is  very  fully  represented  above, 
by  47  witnesses,  practically  including  all  her  most  noteworthy 
manufacturers;  and  we  are  consequently  inclined  to  accept  the 
result  thereby  indicated,  which  includes  18  “Very  Good,”  13 
“Good,”  16  “Fair,”  o  “Bad,”  and  o  “Very  Bad,” — or  a  general 
average  of  “  Good.”  New-England  will  please  accept  our  congrat¬ 
ulations  ! 


Fair.— “’Trade  is  fair  with  me,  though  not  so  good  as  last  year.  I  build  box  buggies, 
Goddard  buggies,  carriages,  cut-unders,  one-man  surreys,  Lawrence  extension-top 
carryalls,  and  wagons  and  sleighs  of  all  kinds,  I  employ  3  forges  and  15  men.”— Ar¬ 
thur  J.  Scott,  21  Eliot-st.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Good.—"  Our  sales  are  good.  We  keep  a  large  stock  on  hand,  some  500  jobs  all  the 
year  round,  including  nearly  every  kind  of  a  carriage  or  wagon,  besides  barges,  wag- 
onets,  etc.  Our  sales  run  quite  evenly,  year  in  and  year  out,  or  nearly  a  hundred  a 
month.” — Henderson  Bros.,  North  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Good. — “  I  make  a  specialty  of  sleighs  in  the  wood  and  iron.  I  built  about  400  last 
year,  mostly  high-grade,  and  I  sold  every  one,  and  at  fair  prices.  This  year  I  propose 
to  build  1,000,  and  I  already  have  encouragement  in  the  way  of  orders  from  builders 
who  know  my  work.” — S.  R.  Bailey,  Amesbury,  Mass. 

Good.— “Our  business  is  good,— better  than  last  year.  We  employ  40  men,  that 
being  the  average  for  the  year,  and  have  6  forges.  Our  work  is  high-grade,  both 
heavy  and  light,  but  mainly  heavy,  and  for  the  retail  trade  ;  and  a  greater  part  of  it  to 
order.”— F.  W.  Tucker,  Chauncey  Thomas  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Fair.—"  We  find  business  very  fair,  although  slacking  a  little.  We  have  run  8  fires 
steadily  this  season.  Fully  half  our  work  is  in  two-wheelers,  with  Clarkson’s  spring. 
Our  body  and  gear  work  has  been  as  good  as  last  year,  and  our  body  stock  business 
has  been  much  better.” — Goss,  Drummond  &  Co.,  Amesbury,  Mass. 

Very  Good.— “  Our  trade  has  been  very  good.  We  attribute  this  in  part  to  the 
amount  of  carriage  we  give  for  the  money.  Our  trade  is  fully  up  to  any  year  for  a 
period  of  ten  years.  We  work  3  to  4  forges,  and  employ  20  to  25  hands.  Our  work  is 
finely  finished,  and  of  durable  qualities.  —M.  G.  Clement  &  Son,  Merrimac,  Mass. 

Very  Good.—"  My  trade  is  not  only  good,  but  better,  best, — the  very  best  I  ever 
had  it.  I  employ  65  men,  7  forges,  and  1  spring  furnace,  and  my  produce  is  about  all 
patented  specialties,  including  Gurney  cabs,  Gurnettes,  parcel  carts,  refrigerator  wag¬ 
ons,  passenger  coaches,  fire  department  work,  etc.” — J.  Theo.  Gurney,  Boston,  Mass. 

Very  Good. — “  Business  is  very  good  with  me,  but  it  is  not  up  to  the  standard  of 
two  years  ago.  I  do  not  depend  altogether  on  the  sales  of  my  own  work,  as  I  do  a  large 
business  in  buying  and  selling  all  kinds,  both  new  and  second-hand.  I  keep  but  8  men, 
and,  as  one  of  them  remarked,  “it  takes  very  little  to  keep  us  all  busy.”  At  present 
this  is  the  case.  I  build  mostly  store  and  express  wagons.” — P.  H.  Henderson,  Ja¬ 
maica  Plain,  Mass. 

Very  Good. — “  Business  is  very  good  with  us — more  than  we  can  do.  W7e  employ 
10  men,  and  our  pay  roll  is  about  $650  a  month.  We  arc  making  a  specialty  of  the  Op- 
penheim  double  buggy  bodies.  Mr.  Wm.  G.  Ellis  here  has  the  right  of  Essex  county, 
and  he  is  selling  them  fast.  We  also  make  a  specialty  of  all  kinds  of  dog-cart  bodies. 
We  have  all  the  best  mechanics  that  we  can  get,  and  we  defy  competition.” — Francis 
&  Smith,  Amesbury,  Mass. 

Fair. — “We  have  been  rather  inclined  to  complain.  First,  our  spring  was  cold  and 
backward  ;  trade  was  late  in  starting  ;  and  had  we  replied  from  impulse,  we  should 
have  said  about  ‘  half  a  business.’  But  in  replying  to  such  an  inquiry  as  yours,  we 
deem  it  best  to  first  look  up  the  facts,  and  we  find  the  result  much  better  than  we  were 
aware  of.  We  have  not  done  so  much  as  last  year,  as  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in 
the  number  of  more  costly  goods  sold  ;  but,  taking  into  account  the  condition  of  gene¬ 
ral  business,  the  great  shrinkage  in  stock  values,  and  so  much  unfavorable  weather,  we 
feel  much  gratified,  and  have  scarcely  grounds  for  complaint.” — W m.  P.  Sargent  & 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


MIDDLE  STATES. 


NEW-JERSEY. 


Very  Goon. — “Business  is  very  good.” — C.  Schumacher,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Fair.— “  Business  with  me  is  very  fair.”— J.  M.  Dai.rymple,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 

Very  Good. — “  WTe  are  as  busy  as  we  can  possibly  be.” — C.  Antonides  &  Son, 
Long  Branch,  N.  J. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fair. — “  Business  is  better  than  it  was,  and  it  is  still  picking  up.” — Byron  H.  Stover, 
Kulpsville,  Pa. 

Fair. — “  Trade  up  to  the  present  has  been  about  equal  to  last  year,  but  prospects  are 
not  so  good.” — Wm.  D.  Rogers,  Son  &  Co.;  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fair. — “  Business  is  fair.  I  have  never  seen  a  price-list  in  The  Hub  of  repair  prices 
of  Pittsburgh.  I  would  like  to  get  such  a  price-list.” — W.  H.  Hierer,  Etna,  Pa. 

Very  Good.—"  Trade  with  us  is  very  good,  surpassing  other  years  very  much.  We 
employ  40  men,  and  4  forges,  and  our  work  is  strictly  first-class." — Edgerlev  &  Co., 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

pA1R  The  writer  answers  only  for  our  Philadelphia  branch,  where  we  find  trade 
a  little  better  than  last  year,  or,  we  would  say,  fair.  At  this  branch  we  run  2  forges, 
on  repairs  and  fine  work,  and  employ  about  25  men.” — McLeak  &  Kendall,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Good,_“  Business  with  me  has  been  about  the  samd  as  last  year,  with  a  tendency  to 
exceed  last  year’s  sales.  I  run  3  forges,  and  build  light  top  buggies,  and  physicians’  and 
extension-top  phaetons.  I  congratulate  you  on  the  complete  success  of  your  valuable 
periodical.”— R.  Miller’s  Son,  Kutztown,  Pa. 

Very  Good.—"  This  has  been  our  best  year  so  far  since  our  establishment  in  busi¬ 
ness  in  1840.  We  have  been  uncomfortably  busy  beyond  our  capacity.  We  employ  58 
men  and  5  forges,  and  all  steam  machinery,  etc.,  available.  Express  and  business 
wagons  are  our  specialty.”— Geo.  Lengert  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Very  Good.—"  Our  business  this  year  has  been  very  good,  and  in  excess  of  previous 
years,  both  in  sales  of  new  work  and  repairing.  We  build  only  fine  carriages,  includ¬ 
ing  victorias,  cabriolets,  coupes,  broughams,  coupe-rockaways,  and  various  styles  of 
phaetons,  buggies,  physicians’  carriages,  wagonets,  etc.”— Wm.  D.  Gardner,  214 
South  sth-st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Very  Good.—"  Trade  during  this  spring  has  been  very  good  with  us,  both  in  new 
work  and  repairing.  We  have  been  obliged  to  work  some  departments  overtime,  and 
have  kept  on  our  full  force  of  55  hands,  besides  a  few  extras.  The  business  is  slacking 
up  somewhat  now  on  new  work,  but  still  we  keep  busy  on  repairing.  We  have  several 
orders  on  our  books  for  July  delivery.”- — Gkissel  &  Bayha,  Philadelphia,  l’a. 

Very  Good. — “  In  answer  to  your  query,  How  is  business  ?  I  can  say  that  there  is  a 
little  too  much  of  it  at  present.  My  business  is  confined  to  the  country,  and  is  conse¬ 
quently  mostly  among  farmers,  who,  as  a  class,  are  noted  for  putting  off  their  wagon 
work  till  the  last  minute.  Allow  me  to  say  that  I  still  find  instruction  in  the  columns 
of  The  Hub ,  and  hope  it  may  continue  to  prosper.”— G.  S.  Thorp,  Howellville,  Pa. 
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PENNSYLVANIA — continued. 

Very  Good. — “  We  have  had  a  very  good  trade  this  spring,  mostly  all  ordered  work, 
and  we  are  not  up  with  our  orders  yet.  Repairing  also  is  good.  We  work  n  hands. 
We  are  well  satisfied.” — Gully,  Mechly  &  Co.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa. 

Very  Good. — “  Business  has  been  extraordinarily  good  with  us  this  spring,  and  at 
present  we  are  fully  two  months  behind  our  orders,  with  our  works  running  to  fullest 
capacity.  We  are  way  ahead  of  last  year’s  sales  at  this  time.  The  trade  seems  to  tend 
toward  the  finer  grades,  although  there  is  a  fair  demand  for  the  common  stocks,  on 
which,  however,  prices  are  very  close.  The  carriage  trade  is  ordering  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  again,  which  we  regard  as  a  very  good  sign.  For  some  time  past,  orders  were 
small  but  more  frequent,  but  now  we  get  very  respectably  sized  orders.  We  think 
the  worst  is  over,  for  a  while,  at  least,  and  we  look  forward  to  a  lively  carriage  trade 
before  long.”-  Jacob  A.  Leippe,  Anchor  Bending  Works,  Reading,  Pa. 

DELAWARE. 

Fair. — “  Trade  is  only  fair,  or  about  a  two-thirds  year.  We  are  working  125  men.” 
— Anon,  Delaware. 


Fair.—”  Our  trade  has  been  very  fair, — quite  as  good  as  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
Our  factory  is  at  New-Haven,  and  we  keep  no  forges  out  here.” — D.  J.  Lines,  Agt., 
265  Wabash-ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Good. — “  I  am  running  5  fires  at  present,  and  manufacturing  omnibuses,  spring 
trucks,  baggage  and  express  wagons.  Business  compares  favorably  with  last  year.” — 
I.  N.  W.  Sherman,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Very  Good. — “  Trade  with  us  has  been  very  good,  both  with  our  outside  and  local 
business.  Our  orders  are  pretty  evenly  divided  between  heavy  and  light  work,  so  far  as 
value.  We  employ  53  hands.” — Hynes  Carriage  Co  ,  Quincy,  Ill. 

Fair.— “Trade  in  my  line  was  good  until  May  1st.  My  average  force  is  iS  men. 
We  work  full  time,  and  have  4  forges.  Our  work  is  chiefly  in  heavy  trucks.  Trade  for 
May  and  June  has  not  been  as  good  as  previous  years.” — Anon,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Bad. — “  Our  trade  this  year  is  not  good  ;  we  fear  it  can  be  classed  ‘  bad,’  as  it  is  only 
one-half  of  last  year's.  Our  crops  are  not  good,  and  there  is  too  much  rain.  Our  force 
now  is  15  men,  with  2  forges,  and  plenty  of  work  on  the  way.” — Heinzelman  Bros., 
Belleville.  Ill. 


MARYLAND. 

Very  Bad. — “  Business  could  not  be  worse  !  ” — J.  F.  Hunter,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Good. — “  The  firm  of  Hane  &  Hood  was  dissolved  on  April  21st,  1884,  and  J.  D. 
Hane  now  continues  the  business  at  the  old  stand.  We  are  glad  to  report  business 
brisk,  with  favorable  prospects  for  a  good  spring  and  summer  trade.” — Geo.  F.  Hane, 
Frederick,  Md. 

Very  Good. — “Dear  Mr.  Hub:  Business  has  been  very  good  with  us  since  the 
middle  of  March.  Orders  come  in  small  but  steadily.  We  herewith  inclose  our  check 
for  $5.75,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  a  welcome  visit  from  you  every  month  to  March 
next." — E  Stinson  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Very  Good. — “  With  the  Phoenix  Carriage  Works,  business  at  present  is  very  brisk. 
We  do  nothing  but  first-class  work,  principally  fine  buggies,  and  have  the  reputation  of 
turning  out  the  finest  work  in  the  county.  Please  find  inclosed  $3.00  for  subscription 
to  The  Hub ,  with  which  I  am  very  much  pleased.” — John  Smith,  Proprietor  Phoenix 
Carriage  Works,  Belair,  Md. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMRIA. 

Fair.— “  Business  is  fair  with  us  for  this  season  of  the  year.  Mr.  Graham  himself 
has  been  down  South  for  about  three  months  for  his  health,  but  has  just  returned,  and 
we  are  glad  to  say  that  he  has  greatly  improved.” — R.  H.  Graham,  (per  G.),  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

* 

*  * 

Our  correspondents  in  the  Middle  States  haven’t  responded  with 
the  same  alacrity  as  our  Yankee  friends,  but  sufficiently,  we  think, 
to  show  their  endorsement  of  the  favorable  report  we  recorded  last 
month.  As  above  shown  there  are  21  reports,  divided  as  follows: 
1 1  “  Very  Good,”  2  “  Good,”  7  “  Fair,”  o  “  Bad,”  and  1  “  Very  Bad,” 
— thus  giving  an  average  of  “  Better  than  Good,”  further  empha¬ 
sized  by  that  of  New-York,  the  sister  Middle  State,  already  sepa¬ 
rately  reported  as  “Very  Good.” 


WESTERN  STATES. 

OHIO. 

Bad.- — “  Trade  is  a  little  off.” — Anon,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Fair. — "  Trade  is  fair  with  us.” — Active  Meg.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Very  Good. — “  Business  is  booming.” — Troy  Buggy  Works,  Troy,  O. 

Very  Good. — “Business  is  very  good.” — Tubular  Axle  Co.  Wagon  Works,  Toledo,  O. 

Very  Good. — “  Trade  is  very  good  with  us,  both  here  and  at  Kansas  City.” — Anon, 
Columbus,  O. 

Fair. — “  Trade  is  about  as  usual  with  us.” — The  Geo.  C.  Miller  Sons  Carriage 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Good. — “  Business  is  good  with  us, — much  better  than  we  expected.” — Buckeye 
Buggy  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Very  Good. — “  Our  trade  is  all  we  can  desire.” — The  Louis  Cook  Meg.  Co.,  Louis 
E.  Mayer,  V.  P.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Very  Good. — “  Business  is  only  too  good,  as  all  carriage  men  know  it  to  be  at  this 
time  of  year.” — Carr  &  Burdov,  Toledo,  O. 

Very  Good. — “  Business  is  very  good  as  compared  with  last  year.  We  make  the 
Columbus  grade  of  buggies.” — Buckeye  Buggy  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Bad. — "  We  manufacture  light  and  heavy  work,  first-class  only.  Business  is  very  un¬ 
satisfactory.  Our  present  force  is  not  over  75  men.” — Anon,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Bad. — “  Trade  up  to  the  present  (June  10th)  is  the  poorest  that  we  ever  had,  I  believe. 
We  build  nothing  but  first-class  work,  carriages,  buggies,  etc.,  all  light  and  medium 
work,  and  nothing  heavier  than  a  four-passenger  cabriolet  or  barouche..” — D.  L.  Big- 
ham  &  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill. 

Fair. — “  Our  business  is  fair  now,  and  we  had  a  very  good  spring  trade.  We  are 
running  6  forges  steadily  and  are  now  behind  on  our  orders.  We  are  enlarging  our 
trade  now,  and  are  reaching  for  Southern  trade.” — J.  L.  Clark  &  Son,  F.  B.  Mun- 
sell,  Manager,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Very  Good. — “  We  are  very  happy  to  report  that  our  trade  is  very  much  better  than 
it  has  been  for  the  last  two  years  ;  and  the  prospects  are  very  good  with  us  since  we 
have  got  into  our  new  shop.”- — Thos.  H.  Brown  &  Son,  Novelty  Carriage  Works, 
cor.  State  and  2oth-sts.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Good. — “  Trade  is  good.  The  buggy  trade  has  fallen  off  one-third,  but  the  cart  trade 
has  more  than  made  up  the  deficiency.  This  is  on  account  of  the  superior  features  of 
the  Perry  Cart.  We  are  building  20  buggies  and  40  carts  daily,  and  employ  about  350 
men.” — Abbott  Buggy  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Good. — “  Our  retail  trade  from  our  Chicago  house  is  20  per  cent,  larger  than  last 
year,  but  we  attribute  this  to  the  fact  that  we  have  a  better  stock.  Competition  is 
strong,  and  it  seems  to  be  fashionable  now  for  consumers  to  see  how  closely  they  can 
buy.’— Stuiiebaker  Bros.  Meg.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Bad. — “  Business  with  us  is  a  little  slow  just  now, — mainly,  I  think,  on  account  of  the 
failure  of  crops  last  year  ;  and  I  think  it  will  continue  to  be  slow  this  year,  but  farmers 
talk  more  favorably  this  year  than  I  have  heard  them  in  years.  If  we  have  good  crops 
this  season,  we  will  have  a  booming  trade  next  year,  and  I  live  in  hopes.” — Chas.  C.  1 
Wilcox,  Joliet,  Ill. 

INDIANA. 

Bad. — “  Business  with  me  is  dull.”- — Jos.  A.  James,  New  Albany,  Ind. 

Good. — “  Business  is  good,  though  ready  money  is  scarce  just  now.” — Benj.  J.  Hood, 
Lewisville,  Ind. 

Very  Good. — “As  to  business  with  me,  I  must  say  it  is  very  good  for  home  trade.” 
— John  A.  Chockelt,  South-Bend,  Ind. 

Very  Bad. — “  Trade  this  year  is  very  bad  in  comparison  with  other  previous  years. 

I  build  two  grades,  medium  and  good.” — Anon,  Mich. 

Bad. — “  So  far  this  year  our  trade  is  very  much  short  of  last,  and  just  at  present  we 
are  only  running  about  one-half  our  capacity  on  carts,  buckboards  and  buggies.” — 
Backus  Road  Cart  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Very  Bad.- — “  I  run  3  tires,  and  work  12  hands  constantly  ;  but  in  my  25  years’  busi¬ 
ness  experience,  I  never  saw  it  so  dull  as  it  has  been  since  the  last  sleighing  season. 
Causes  :  factory  work,  and  short-sighted  buyers.  I  build  from  40  to  50  jobs  yearly.” — 
Wm.  C.  Pitner,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Fair. — “  We  have  found  our  business  foots  up  12  per  cent,  less  than  last  year  to  this 
date  (June  10th),  which  we  attribute  to  excessive  amount  of  rain  in  the  last  two  months. 
It  is  fully  equal,  however,  to  1882.  We  run  3  forges,  building  fine  work,  up  to  four- 
passenger  rockaways,  and  employ  25  men.” — Anon,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Very  Good. — “  We  are  pleased  to  say  that  our  trade  is  very  good.  Our  business  for 
the  month  of  May  was  20  per  cent,  better  than  for  same  month  last  year.  In  the  early 
months  of  the  year,  trade  was  about  the  same  as  last  year.  We  are  working  150  men, 
and  mail  you  our  catalogue  that  you  may  see  the  classes  of  work  we  are  building."— 
Elkhart  Carriage  and  Harness  Mfg.  Co.,  W.  B.  Pratt,  Sec’y,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Fair. — “Trade  in  general  through  the  West  is  quiet.  There  seems  to  have  been  an 
excess  of  stock  carried  over.  Prospects  were  very  fair  in  the  spring,  but,  owing  to  the 
panic  in  Wall-st.  last  month,  a  conservative  feeling  has  been  engendered  in  the  West, 
detrimentally  affecting  trade.  This  may  change  later  when  crops  are  assured.  We  are 
employing  between  1,200  and  1,300  men,  and  up  to  this  time  (June  19th)  have  shipped 
more  goods  than  for  a  like  period  last  year,  notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  conditions 
of  trade.  Our  immunity  from  the  general  depression  we  account  for  as  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  been  so  long  established  in  business,  and  because  of  the  reputation  of  out 
guods.  Goods  are  being  sold  at  very  low  margin  all  through  the  West.’  — StudebakeV 
Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Clem.  Studebaker,  Prest.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

MICHIGA.N. 


Good. — “  Business  is  good  with  us.  We  run  12  forges,  and  make  a  specialty  of  first- 
class  work.” — Bruce  Carriage  Co.,  G.  H.  DeGolyer,  Pres.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Very  Good. — “  Business  at  the  present  time  with  us  is  rushing.  We  are  running  to 
our  full  capacity,  and  also  working  at  night.” — Davis,  Gould  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Fair. — “  Trade  is  fair  with  us.  We  build  regular  trade  work,  employ  34  forges,  and 
build  from  45  to  50  jobs  per  day.  Our  wheel  works  produce  125  sets  per  day.  Outlook 
not  encouraging  for  active  trade.” — Standard  Wagon  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Good. — “  Business  is  good.  Sales  to  date  (June  10th)  exceed  those  of  last  year.  We 
employ  about  450  hands,  and  make  an  intermediate  grade  of  work,  and  only  one  grade, 
named  ‘  The  E.  &  F.  Co.’  We  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  future  prospects.” — The 
Emerson-Fisher  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Very  Good. — “  We  are  pleased  to  inform  you  that  trade  during  the  months  of  Janu¬ 
ary  and  February  was  equal  to  the  same  months  last  year.  March  and  April  fell  a  little 
behind,  but  May  is  to  the  front,  and  June  will,  no  doubt,  beat  our  best  records.  We 
hope  our  friends  fare  as  well.” — Anderson,  Harris  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Very  Good. — “  Our  trade  is  largely  farm  wagons,  and  we  also  do  a  large  business  in 
spring  wagons,  buggies  and  carriages.  Our  trade  in  general,  up  to  June  1st,  was  in 
excess  of  any  previous  year.  We  have  a  branch  house  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  handling 
Eastern  States  reports  trade  very  good  ;  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Middle  States, 
only  fair.  In  the  Southern  States  it  is  too  early  yet  to  predict,  as  trade  does  not  begin 
until  July  or  August.  West  and  Northwest  it  is  only  fair  now-.” — Milburn  Wagon  Co., 
Toledo,  O, 

ILLINOIS. 

Good. — “  Business  is  good.” — J.  F.  Horsley,  Sterling,  Ill. 

Fair. — “  Business  is  fair,  but  prices  rule  low.” — Henry  Kilts,  Canton,  Ill. 

Very  Good. — “  We  arc  overwhelmed  with  work,  though  we  have  enlarged  facilities 
several  fold.” — Anon,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Good. — “  T rade  with  us  is  good, — about  the  same  as  last  season,  while  we  are  having  a 
large  increase  of  trade  on  fine  work.” — H.  J.  Edwards  &  Sons,  291  and  293  Wabash- 
ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Very  Good. — “  Our  business  is  very  good.  We  are  working  32  men,  and  build  fine 
work  exclusively  (pleasure  carriages),  and  mostly  to  order.” — C.  Stone  &  Sons,  169-175 
Ogden-ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Very  Good. — “Trade  with  us  has  been  very  good  this  spring,  both  on  new  work 
and  repairing,  We  find  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  present  situation  or  future  pros¬ 
pects.’  — -Anon,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Fair. — “  Business  is  rather  dull,  but  improving.” — Samuel  Gii.l,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Fair. — “  Business  is  very  fair  with  me  at  present.” — Philip  Wagener,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Good. — “  Business  is  in  good  shape  with  me  now,  and  everything  bright !  ” — A.  W. 
Beer,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

Good. — “So  far  this  season,  business  has  been  fully  as  good  as  usual.” — Hugh 
Johnson,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Bad. — “  There  is  very  little  business  doing,  as  most  of  the  farmers’  crops  were  a  fail¬ 
ure  last  season,  which  makes  money  very  close.” — J.  A.  Salyer,  Ithaca,  Mich. 

Fair.— “Our  trade  (not  mentioning  collections)  we  think  would  come  under  youi 
head  of  ‘  fair.’  We  are  running  5  fires  and  60  men,  all  told,  against  last  year  9  fires  and  gt 
men.’' — Anon,  Mich. 

Very  Good. — “  I  am  pleased  to  report  an  increasing  trade,  with  sales  25  per  cent,  it: 
excess  of  last  year,  thus  far.  I  run  3  fires,  with  Lancaster  blowers,  and  build  nothing 
but  fine  light  work.” — L.  Frank  Clark,  Mason,  Mich. 

Good. — “  Since  commencing  business  in  1877  we  have  gradually  been  working  up 
until  last  year,  when  business  was  a  little  slower  than  the  year  previous.  Busines; 
thus  far  this  year  has  been  better  than  last  year.  We  are  working  3  fires,  and  about  3< 
men.” — Sievers  &  Erdman,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Fair. — “  Business  is  very  quiet  yet ;  but  my  wholesale  trade  has  been  better  than  mj 
home  and  local  retail  trade.  All  this  is  owing  to  no  crops  in  1883  in  this  part  of  thi 
country,  and  farmers  consequently  buy  only  what  they  are  obliged  to  buy,  and  nothing 
more.  I  am,  however,  working  my  full  force,  and  on  full  time,  and  I  expect  a  goof 
trade  in  the  fall,  if  there  is  a  good  harvest.  Allegan  is  being  rebuilt,  as  fast  as  our  two 
brickyards  can  make  the  brick.  Some  of  our  blocks  will  not  be  as  extravagantly  fin 
ished  as  those  lately  burned,  but  they  will  all  be  very  nice  buildings.”- — E.  B.  Born 
Allegan,  Mich. 

Good. — “  The  outlook  for  our  business  is  good.  We  are  very  busy  in  our  line,  ant 
have  been  all  winter.  We  employ  13  hands,  and  all  are  worked  full  time  the  yea! 
around.  We  have  turned  out  a  truck  this  morning,  of  four  tons  capacity,  with  the  larges 
steel  tire  ever  put  on  in  this  city,  e.,  4  x  %  in.;  it  was  made  for  us  by  the  Detroit  Stee 
and  Spring  Works.  We  do  very  heavy  work.  In  the  case  of  one  job  this  spring,  th< 
axles  alone  tipped  the  beam  at  1,300  lbs.,  while  one  wheel  weighed  600  lbs.;  and  one  hut 
(a  little  larger  than  your  own)  measured  18  x  22  in.  It  was  for  the  Riverside  track 
They  have  had  32 .tons  on  it,  and  moved  it  successfully.  We  have  been  in  busines:!' 
only  5  years,  but  have  succeeded  beyond  our  expectations.  We  are  like  a  wheel,  whicl 
cannot  get  along  without  a  hub  of  some  kind,  and  we  always  prefer  a  good  one,  well 
seasoned  ;  so  please  send  along  your  Hub  for  another  year,  as  we  derive  many  benefit 
from  it,  and  would  not  be  without  it.” — Belknap  &  Prout,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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•  MICHIGAN — continued. 

Good. — “  During  April  and  May  business  was  very  good,  while  now  it  is  only  fair  • 
but,  taking  it  all  around,  we  have  been  doing  a  good  business  this  season,  with  4  forges 
and  28  men  employed,  and  making  our  patent  two-wheelers  a  specialty.  Carriages  and 
buggy  sales  have  been  rather  quiet,  but  the  volume  of  business  has  been  about  the  same 
so  far  as  during  the  past  three  years.”— Reichle  Bros.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

WISCONSIN. 

Good.— “  Our  trade  is  good.  Forty  men  comprise  our  working  force.”— Anon,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis. 

Good. — “  VV  e  build  only  first-class  work.  We  find  a  call  for  the  better  class  of  goods, 
and  our  trade  has  been  better  this  spring,  than  last.”— G.  W.  Ogden  &  Co.,  Milwaukee 

Wis. 

Fair. — “  Our  business  has  been  fairly  good.  We  do  not  feel  like  complaining  ;  while, 
from  most  other  quarters,  we  hear  complaints  of  dull  and  poor  trade.”— G.  W.  Ogden 

&  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fair. — “  Business  has  been  fair.  I  employ  10  men  on  fine  work  and  repairing. 
Sides  of  new  work  have  not  been  so  good  as  last  year ;  but  repairs  fully  as  good  ;  I  do 
not  expect  any  great  falling  off  from  last  year’s  business.”— Anon,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Very  Good. — “Our  own  trade,  so  far  this  season,  has  been  very  satisfactory, 
although  not  equaling  in  volume  that  of  last.  We  consider  the  trade  in  a  much  healthier 
condition  than  it  was  one  year  ago.  There  has  been  a  general  tendency  to  reduce  ex¬ 
penses,  to  scrutinize  and  reduce  credits  and  to  guard  against  over-production,  many 
of  the  weaker  concerns  have  gone  under,  or  have  been  strengthened  by  fresh  in¬ 
fusion  of  capital ;  while  some  of  the  stronger  ones  have  learned  that  selling  a  $200 
buggy  for  $100  doesn’t  pay.  We  consider  the  situation  in  the  West  encouraging  ;  and, 
with  good  crops,  we  look  for  a  good  trade  this  fall.”— Oshkosh  Carriage  Co.,  T.  M. 
Goodfellow,  Sec’y  and  Supt.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

MINNESOTA. 

Bad.— “  Business  in  April  was  fair.  In  May  and  so  far  in  June  to  date  (June  12th)  it 
lias  been  very  quiet,— in  fact,  bad.  We  are  just  now  working  about  25  men.”— E.  M. 
Hallowell  &  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

IOWA. 

Good.— “  We  had  looked  for  a  light  trade  this  season,  but  our  business  has  been  far 
better  than  we  anticipated.” — A.  Pearsall  &  Son,  McGregor,  Iowa. 

Fair— “  Business  with  us  is  only  fair  this  season,  except  on  our  two-wheelers,  which 
are  selling  as  fast  as  they  can  be  made  at  present.”— G.  Woebek  &  Bros.,  Daven¬ 
port,  la. 

Very  Good.— “  Our  trade  up  to  date  (June  16th)  has  been  very  good,— in  fact,  better 
than  for  4  or  5  years  past.  We  build  all  spring  work.”— F.  D.  McDowell  &  Co., 

Clinton,  Iowa. 

Fair.— “  We  do  not  build  work  here,  but  have  it  all  built  in  the  East.  Our  trade  has 
been  fair  up  to  date  (June  16th).”— Sioux  City  Carriage  Repository,  H.  B.  Cary, 

Manager,  Sioux  City,  la. 

Fair.— “  Trade  with  us  is  fairly  good.  I  think  your  last  year’s  volume  of  The  Hub 
has  been  the  best  you  ever  published,  and  I  hope  this  year  may  be  as  good  or  better.” 
—John  L.  Mason,  Davenport,  la. 

Very  Good. — “  Trade  is  now  very  good,  but  if  rain  does  not  come  quickly  we  had 
better  look  out  a  little.  We  run  4  forges  and  30  to  35  men  ;  and  are  working  on  spring 
wagons  only.” — Young  &  Harford,  Davenport,  la. 

MISSOURI. 

Fair. — “  Business  with  me  is  fair.” — J.  F.  Pitt,  Bethany,  Mo. 

Fair. — “Trade  this  season  in  finished  work  is  fair,  and  repairing  very  good.  We 
have  run  3  forges  till  lately,  but  now  run  only  3.  All  our  work  is  first-class.” — James 
A.  Wright  &  Sons  Carriage  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Very  Good. — “  Our  trade  is  very  good,  the  bulk  being  in  excess  of  any  previous 
year.  We  employ  about  125  men,  and  build  principally  a  class  of  work  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  Western  and  Southwestern  livery  and  stockmen’s  trade,  of  good  quality; 
buggies  $150  to  $250,  and  other  vehicles  in  same  quality.” — Milburn  Manufacturing 

Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Good.— “  Business  is  good.  We  started  in,  this  season,  to  make  a  much  better  grade 
of  work  than  ever  before.  At  first  the  trade  was  backward  in  taking  hold  of  it,  per¬ 
haps  thinking  it  meant  merely  an  advance  in  price,  without  improvement  in  quality. 
To  overcome  this,  we  induced  our  customers  to  take  a  sample.  That  did  the  business  ; 
and  wherever  our  new  goods  have  been  seen,  they  have  been  appreciated,  and  orders 
ire  coming  in  from  all  sections  of  the  country.  Our  new  goods  are  meeting  with  favor 
everywhere.” — Haydock  Bros.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Good  — “  We  are  doing  a  good  business.  We  have  20  two-horse  wagons  and  a  car¬ 
load  of  buggies,  carriages  and  spring  wagons,  built  to  order  for  us  by  Sechler  &  Co.,  of 
Cincinnati.  The  outlook  here  is  promising.  I  think  the  crops  will  excel  any  for  the 
past  four  years,  and  we  are  looking  for  a  good  demand  for  our  line  of  goods,  and  would 
say  that  we  have  as  good  business  as  any  one  could  expect.  We  employ  5  or  6  hands, 
and  do  lots  of  repairing.  We  have  the  nicest  property  in  town,  with  good  tools,  horse 
power,  strong  machinery,  and  plenty  of  water.  We  will  say  that  business  is  good. 
Please  find  inclosed  $3,  for  subscription,  and  please  do  not  stop  The  Hub ,  for  we  can¬ 
not  do  without  it.  I  have  a  partner  now,  by  the  name  of  Geo.  W.  Tannchill.” — Ter- 
willeger  &  Tannehill,  S.  S.  Terwilleger,  Jr.,  Shelbyville,  Mo. 

KANSAS. 

Bad. — “  Trade  in  this  section  is  not  so  brisk  as  was  anticipated.  Dealers  in  the  snide 
article  arc  selling  some,  but  buyers  of  good  work  are  scarce.  Repairing  is  our  main 
reliance  just  now,  and  the  cheap  work  keeps  up  a  never-failing  supply.  It  may  possibly 
be  a  blessing  in  disguise.” — A.  B.  Dickinson,  Salina  Carriage  Factory,  Salina,  Kan. 

Fair.— “There  is  but  very  little  change  in  business.  Last  month  (May)  I  had  a 
splendid  trade,  but  now  the  weather  is  bad,  with  rain  every  other  day.  We  are  about 
to  lose  the  largest  carriage  concern  in  the  State,  viz.:  S.  L.  North  &  Co.,  who  have 
been  manufacturing  work  at  the  Penitentiary  fora  number  of  years.  Mr.  North’s  lease 
expired  June  1st,  but  he  is  to  continue  until  July  1st,  in  order  to  finish  a  number  of  jobs 
now  in  the  shops.  Mr.  North  has  now  embarked  in  the  oatmeal  business.  The  busi¬ 
ness  at  the  Penitentiary  will  be  carried  on  by  the  Caldwell  Wagon  Co.,  who  manufac¬ 
ture  the  well-known  Caldwell  wagons,  spring  wagons,  and  a  heavy  Concord  top  buggy 
for  the  Texas  trade.  I  understand  that  this  is  all  they  intend  to  manufacture  at  the  pres¬ 
ent.  Mr.  Caldwell  having  leased  the  prison  labor,  all  the  other  manufacturers  at  the 
prison  are  thrown  out,  and  compelled  to  move  into  the  city  or  retire.  The  enterprises 
carried  on  there  were  the  Wagon  Co.,  Carriage  Co.,  boots  and  shoes,  marble  works, 
horse  collars,  and  furniture,  besides  the  coal  mine,  which  is  run  by  the  State.  The 
change  will  not  benefit  the  carriage  shops  in  town  very  much,  as  S.  L.  North  &  Co. 
sold  most  of  their  work  in  Texas.” — J.  Lyon,  Leavenworth,  Kas. 

ARKANSAS. 

Vhry  Good.—”  In  regard  to  business,  I  must  say  it  has  been  very  good  this  year.  I 
sold  more  buggies  and  carriages  from  Jan.  1st,  up  to  May  1st,  than  during  the  twelve 
months  of  last  year.  I  am  now  building  an  addition  to  my  factory,  and  enlarging  my 
repository,  which  will  be  44  x  100  ft.  I  have  the  largest  carriage  shop  in  Arkansas.” — 

L.  Koers,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

* 

*  * 

Our  friends  in  the  West  speak  up  with  their  accustomed  prompti¬ 
tude  and  frankness,  10  States  being  represented,  by  74  witnesses, 
whose  reports  are  divided  as  follows  :  22  “  Very  Good,”  19  “  Good,” 
21  ‘  Fair,  10  “  Bad,”  and  2  “Very  Bad,” — or  a  straddle  between 

“Good  and  Fair.’’ 


SOUTHERN  STATES. 

WEST-VIRGIN  IA, 

Good. — “  Business  is  good.” — E.  O.  Harwood  &  Son,  Moorefield,  W.  Va. 

NORTH-CAROLINA. 

Very  Good. — “  We  have  had  all  we  could  do  during  the  winter  and  spring,  until  the 
last  two  weeks,  when  we  have  sold  but  few  jobs.  We  are  running  full  capacity,  and 
will  continue  doing  so  during  this  year.  We  make  only  one  style  of  wagons,  with 
crooked  beds,  used  by  peddlers  and  farmers  marketing  leaf  tobacco.  We  make  strictly 
first-class  work.  We  saw  the  lumber  in  our  own  mills,  and  use  only  the  best.” — Geo. 
E.  Nissen  &  Co.,  Salem,  N.  C. 

GEORGIA. 

Bad. — “  Business  is  dull  with  us  now.  Money  is  scarce,  and  times  hard.” — Wadkins 
&  Lamar,  Camilla,  Ga. 

Very  Good. — “  The  trade  in  Georgia,  taking  the  shortage  of  last  year’s  crops  into 
consideration,  is  very  good.” — J.  W.  Franke  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Bad. — “  Our  business  has  been  below  fair.  We  are  working  only  5  hands  regularly, 
and  2  forges.  The  demand  is  for  cheaper  work,  a  grade  lower  than  heretofore.”— Bag- 
well  &  Gower,  Flowery  Branch,  Ga. 

Fair. — Business  is  fair  to  date  (June  18th),  with  good  prospects  for  a  better  trade. 
I  build  single  and  double-seat  buggies,  and  all  kinds  of  vehicles  to  order,  also  farm  wag¬ 
ons.  I  work  4  forges  and  16  hands.” — G.  W.  Walker,  Gainesville,  Ga. 

Fair. — “  Owing  to  poor  crop  prospects,  and  the  credit  system  depended  on  by  our 
people,  our  business  is  only  about  fair  compared  with  previous  years.  We  run  3  forges, 
on  buggies,  wagons  and  carriages,  to  order.  One-horse  wagons  are  our  specialty.” — 
Darsey  &  Drewkv,  Griffin,  Ga. 

Very  Good. — “  We  are  running  4  forges  and  6  painters,  and  business  is  very  good. 
We  have  2  months’  work  ahead,  and  have  been  behind  all  this  year.  We  are  running 
27  hands.  Business  generally  is  very  good  in  this  section.  We  have  two  shops  here.” 
— Summers  &  Murphey,  Barnesville,  Ga. 

Fair. — “  Because  of  short  crops  in  our  section  last  year,  our  sales  this  year  arc  not  as 
good  as  last  year  up  to  this  time  ;  but  the  prospect  is  favorable  for  crops  now,  and  if  it 
continues  so,  we  will  get  back  what  we  have  lost  and  probably  more  ;  so  you  can  count 
us  fair.” — W.  H.  Lloyd,  Social  Circle,  Ga. 

Fair. — “  Trade  in  our  section  has  been  only  fair,  on  account  of  the  poor  crops  of  last 
season  ;  but  prospects  for  the  fall  trade  are  good  now.  Everything,  however,  depends 
on  our  getting  frequent  showers  this  summer.  We  ordinarily  work  80  to  go  hands,  but 
are  now  working  50.”— Collins  Mfg.  Co.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Fair. — “  Business  is  fair.  I  work  9  men,  and  run  2  forges.  I  build  lots  of  one-horse 
farm  wagons,  and  no-top  buggies,  with  a  smart  sprinkling  of  light  cabriolets  and  pony 
phaetons.  Crops  in  this  section  were  badly  damaged  last  year  by  drought,  but  our 
prospects  are  better  this  year.” — J.  F.  Auld,  Elberton,  Ga. 

Fair.— “  Trade  is  fair.  We  employ  14  hands,  and  run  at  present  2  forges.  We  make 
buggies,  phaetons,  barouches,  express  wagons  and  business  wagons,  besides  general 
carriage  repairing  and  ordered  work,  and  sell  farm  wagons  made  by  the  Tennessee 
Wagon  Co.,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.” — N.  C.  Spence,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Good. — “  My  business  is  a  good  deal  better  than  last  year  at  this  time.  I  do  princi¬ 
pally  a  repairing  business,  and  put  up  some  new  work  to  order.  I  keep  very  little  to 
sell.  Prices  are  low  here.  I  run  2  forges,  2  woodworkers,  2  painters,  and  1  trimmer. 
My  business  was  established  in  1865.” — W.  K.  Booth,  Wagon  Builder,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Good. — -“We  have  in  our  smith-shop  3  forges,  all  running  on  repairing  and  new 
work.  In  our  trimming-shop  we  have  2  benches,  both  running  ;  in  our  paint-shop  2 
good  men,  and  2  under  men  ;  in  our  wood-shop,  1  gear  maker  and  1  repairer.  We  buy 
all  our  bodies,  having  no  room  to  build  them.  This  year  we  build  city  work  only,  in¬ 
cluding  fine  light  buggies,  ladies’  and  doctors’  phaetons,  and  fine  extension-top 
barouches  ;  and  we  have  had  a  good  demand,  consequent  on  six  to  ten  miles  of  Belgi¬ 
um  block  pavement  laid  down  in  1883  and  1884.  Our  country  trade  is  rather  dull  but 
our  city  trade  is  good,  and  we  run  our  full  capacity.” — Curtis  &  Weitzell,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Fair. — “  Dear  Hub  :  Business  has  fallen  off  in  the  last  few  weeks,  and  I  have  re¬ 
duced  my  force  from  27  to  17.  I  am  making  a  specialty  of  sewing-machine  wagons, 
and  am  building  wagons  for  severrl  companies  doing  business  in  the  South.  However, 
this  is  generally  a  quiet  time  with  companies,  as  farmers  are  without  money  and  are 
planting.  I  have  recently  put  in  power  and  improved  wood-working  machinery,  with 
blower,  emery  wheels  and  drill  ;  and  I  look  for  a  good  business  in  a  couple  of  months, 
as  the  companies  will  then  be  preparing  for  the  early  fall  business.  1  am,  however, 
hugging  the  shore,  and  can  only  report  business  fair,  as  compared  with  three  months 
ago,  or  even  this  time  last  year.” — W.  L.  Jarvis,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

FLORIDA. 

Fair. — “  Summer  is  our  dull  season  here,  but  I  have  to  report  that  business  is  fair  for 
this  time  of  the  year.” — P.  E.  McMurray,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

LOUISIANA. 

Very  Good. — “  I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  business  is  brisk  at  present  in  our 
shop,  and  continues  to  improve.  Inclosed  find  post-office  order  for  annual  subscription 
to  your  valuable  and  instructive  journal.” — Thos.  O’Connor,  Wagon  Builder,  132 
Julia-st.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

TENNESSEE. 

Very  Good. — “  Business  is  and  has  been  splendid  all  the  spring,  with  a  greater  de¬ 
mand  for  a  better  class  of  work.  We  are  making  a  specialty  of  first-class  vehicles.” — 
Lilly  Carriage  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Fair. — “Trade  in  spokes  fairly  good,  but  prices  are  close.  Carriage-makers  and 
wheel  companies  appear  to  be  buying  only  for  present  wants.  The  future  outlook  is 
good  only  for  well-manufactured  goods,  and  buyers  are  particular.” — The  Chatta¬ 
nooga  Mfg.  Co.,  L.  E.  Pearce,  Secretary,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

KENTUCKY. 

Fair. — “  Business  in  new  work  in  this  city  is  quite  dull  at  present,  but  not  discourag¬ 
ing,  for  repaiting  is  good.  The  four  carriage  shops  here  are  running  two  fires  each, 
and  I  have  known  them  to  run  only  one  each  at  this  time  of  year.” — Joseph  H.  Mullin, 
Lexington,  Ky. 

Good. — “  Business  is  good.  We  manufacture  landaus,  landaulets,  broughams,  coupes, 
T-carts,  barouches,  rockaway-landaulets,  surrey-wagons,  ladies’  and  doctors’  phaetons, 
and  fine  buggies.  We  build  first-class  work  ;  and  employ  18  to  20  hands  and  2  fires.” — 
J.  Enders  &  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

TEXAS. 

Bad. — •“  Business  has  been  very  dull,  but  is  improving  slowly.” — C.  A.  Swearingen, 
Dealer  in  Cultivators,  Wagons,  etc.,  Lampasas,  Texas. 

Bad. — “  The  buggy  and  carriage  business  in  this  part  of  the  State  is  very  dull, 
owing  to  excessive  rains  during  tne  whole  spring.” — W.  K.  Mendenhall,  Houston, 
Texas. 

* 

*  * 

In  our  experience,  the  South  never  before  answered  to  an  inquiry 
of  this  character  so  fully  or  so  cheerfully  as  in  this  instance.  The 
foregoing  reports,  23  in  number,  represent  8  States,  and  are  divided 
as  follows:  5  “  Very  Good,”  4  “Good,”  10  “Fair,”  and  4  “Bad;” 
or  an  average  of  “  Better  than  Fair.” 
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PACIFIC  STATES. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Vicky  Good. — “  Business  is  very  brisk  now.  Indeed,  it,  never  was  better.” — W. 
Wertsch,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Good. — •“  We  do  not  manufacture  at  this  point.  Trade  has  been  good  up  to  date 
(June  2).” — Studeuaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  E.  Ames,  Manager,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

* 

*  * 

We  beg  to  say  that  our  friends  in  the  Pacific  States  are  not  to 
blame  for  this  scarcity  of  reports  from  their  section.  We  did  not 
allow  sufficient  time  for  them  to  prepare  their  reports,  and  the 
above  are  merely  the  first  arrivals,  received  just  as  we  go  to  press. 

* 

*  * 

In  summing  up  the  averages  of  these  200  individual  reports  from 
carriage  and  wagon  manufacturers,  let  us  now  examine  how  they 
compare  with  the  averages  of  the  127  reports  from  carriage  supply 
houses  which  we  made  public  last  month,  Here  are  the  condensed 
results:  In  New-England,  we  find  the  present  condition  of  the 
carriage  trade  to  be  “  somewhat  better  than  fair,”  as  reported  by 
the  carriage  supply  houses,  and  “  good,”  as  reported  by  the  carriage 
manufacturers  themselves  ;  in  the  Middle  States  (including  New- 
York)  the  condition  is  respectively  reported  as  “good”  or  “better 
than  good;  in  the  Western  States  “fair”  or  “between  fair  and 
good  ;  ”  and  in  the  South,  strongly  supported  by  Georgia  (which 
might  be  called  “the  Massachusetts  of  the  South,”  without  disre¬ 
spect  to  either  State),  it  is  reported  by  the  supply  houses  as  “  be¬ 
tween  fair  and  bad,”  and  by  the  carriage-makers  as  “better  than 
fair.” 

If  these  conclusions  can  be  relied  upon,  it  is  possible  that  the 
lull  in  the  carriage  trade  now  commonly  accepted  as  an  established 
fact,  is  not  quite  so  depressing  or  so  general  as  was  thought. 
While  many  city  builders  may  have  ample  cause  for  complaint 
(and  we  too  well  know  they  have),  it  is  possible  that  their  coun¬ 
try  cousins  may  be  pegging  away  with  customary  good  cheer,  snap¬ 
ping  fingers  at  Wall-street’s  tribulations,  and  accepting  with  good 
grace  about  their  usual  amount  of  business.  We  hope  this  is  so  ! 

One  fact  seems  quite  certain:  there  has  been  an  unusual  repair 
trade  this  spring,  particularly  in  the  cities;  and,  under  the  improved 
management  and  better  prices  of  to-day,  as  compared  with  a  gene¬ 
ration  past,  this  branch  of  the  carriage  business,  when  properly 
conducted,  affords  noteworthy  help  and  comfort  during  periods  of 
general  depression  like  the  present. 


RELATIONS  BETWEEN  AMERICAN  CARRIAGE 
BUILDERS  AND  THEIR  WORKMEN 

By  John  W.  Britton,  of  New-York. 

(Continued  from  page  192  in  last  number.) 

MATERIAL  CONDITION  OF  AMERICAN  CARRIAGE  MECHANICS. 

Senator  Pugh:  You  have  spoken,  Mr.  Britton,  of  mechanics  in  your 
service  who  have  attained  a  degree  of  knowledge  and  skill  that  is  excep¬ 
tional  and  surprising.  I  would  like  to  ask  what  sort  of  a  beginning  these 
men  made  in  your  service,  from  which  they  have  reached  the  position 
they  now  occupy  ?  How  did  they  commence  in  your  service — in  what 
capacity  ? 

Mr.  Britton  :  One  of  the  most  intelligent  men  in  our  shop  was  at  first 
a  helper  at  a  forge.  He  came  from  Richmond,  Virginia,  although  born 
in  the  North,  and  he  worked  in  the  Tredegar  Works.  When  the  fore¬ 
man  in  that  department  of  our  shop  became  dissatisfied  with  the  business 
and  left,  I  immediately  put  this  man  into  his  place,  although  he  was  not 
a  full-fledged  smith,  but  simply  a  helper.  Some  of  our  men  left  because 
I  had  promoted  this  man  ;  but  if  they  had  all  left,  it  would  have  made 
no  difference.  That  man  has  been  foreman  of  our  smith-shop  for  a 
number  of  years.  He  had  no  early  advantages  of  education,  but  is  a 
good  faithful  man.  He  has  studied  some  of  the  sciences,  and  is  a  man 
of  great  intelligence.  He  attends  to  seeing  that  the  apprentices  in  his 
department  get  their  lessons  every  day.  In  the  smiths’  department 
the  boys  are  generally  without  education.  The  educated  “  pretty  ”  boy 
does  not  want  to  be  dirty.  But  the  smith’s  work  is  among  the  noblest 
of  all  occupations.  No  stupid  or  dull  man  can  ever  make  a  first-class 
smith,  because  a  smith  has  largely  to  work  from  his  own  instincts,  and 
with  his  eyes.  He  has  not  the  advantage  of  exact  patterns  to  work 
by,  as  most  other  mechanics  have. 

There  is  another  gentleman  in  this  room,  now  listening  to  this  testi¬ 
mony,  who  was  with  us  for  many  years,  and  I  think  he  was  one  of  the 
committee  that  formed  our  Industrial  Association.  He  was  a  journey¬ 
man  before  he  came  with  us,  and  continued  in  that  capacity  for  some 
time  afterward.  Later  on  he  became  superintendent,  by  our  promoting 


him  from  the  bench,  and  he  is  now  the  chief  instructor  of  our  trade 
school  for  carriage  draftsmen  and  mechanics,  and  has  been  such  for  three 
years  past.  He  never  had  any  of  the  advantages  that  people  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  position  in  life  receive  from  constant  contact  with  higher  classes  of 
persons  ;  but  he  has  been  a  steady  and  intelligent  worker,  and  is  a  natu¬ 
ral  gentleman,  with  all  the  instincts  of  a  gentleman. 

Senator  Pugh  :  What  is  the  general  condition  in  life  of  those  who 
work  for  you,  in  respect  to  the  houses  they  live  in,  the  food  they  eat,  and 
the  clothing  they  wear  ? 

Mr.  Britton:  Well,  careless  and  indifferent  .workmen  drop  out  from 
us  ;  they  do  not  become  fixed.  When  business  slacks  up  and  dull  times 
come,  such  men  drop  out  and  go  elsewhere  ;  but  our  steady  force — the 
men  who  have  been  with  us  for  years — are  in  comfortable  circumstances. 
When  they  come  to  the  shop  in  the  morning  they  show  that  they  are 
comfortable,  and  I  have  been  to  the  homes  of  many  of  them,  and  I  know 
that  their  condition,  as  regards  the  comforts  of  life,  is  very  good. 

RATES  OF  WAGES  PAID  CARRIAGE  WORKMEN. 

Senator  Pugh  :  Upon  what  rate  of  wages  are  they  able  to  live  in  that 
condition  ? 

Mr.  Britton  :  Well,  a  man  can  live  very  well  on  $3  a  day.  We  have 
mechanics  who  earn  twice  that  sum — very  fast  and  skillful  workers,  who 
work  by  the  piece. 

Senator  Pugh  :  Is  the  labor  you  employ  graded  or  classified  in  any 

way  ? 

Mr.  Britton  :  Oh,  yes.  In  the  paint-shop  it  is  graded,  but  rather  by 
ourselves  than  by  the  men.  There  is  one  branch  in  our  works — namely, 
the  body-shop— in  which  all  men  are  treated  alike.  That  I  consider  an 
error  and  an  evil,  but  we  have  never  been  able  to  rectify  it.  It  came 
with  us  at  our  organization,  and  it  is  with  us  yet.  All  our  body-makers 
get  the  same  price  for  their  work.  I' know  men  who  are  so  conscientious 
that  they  are  only  making  one-half  what  a  faster  man  will  make.  Such 
a  mechanic  is  perhaps  not  a  better  workman,  but  he  takes  greater  care 
not  to  slight  anything,  and  he  cannot  therefore  earn  more  than  half 
wages.  By  reason  of  such  a  man’s  reliability  and  steadiness,  I  would 
willingly  give  him  more  than  I  would  give  to  others  ;  but  when  I  once 
offered  to  give  such  a  man  25  per  cent,  more  than  his  fellow  workmen, 
the  others  objected.  They  want  all  to  be  graded  alike. 

There  are  many  singular  ideas  that  have  popularity  among  working¬ 
men  which  you  cannot  very  well  explain.  The  man  who  is  entitled,  by 
reason  of  the  excellence  of  his  work,  to  25  per  cent,  more  pay  than  the 
average  worker,  never  shows  any  effort  to  make  up  for  his  loss  ;  he 
seems  satisfied  to  put  in  his  work  at  the  same  price  as  the  inferior  man. 
This  is  a  marvel  to  me,  and  I  have  often  discussed  the  matter  with  my 
men,  but  they  say  the  custom  has  been  so  long  in  vogue  that  it  won’t  do 
to  try  to  change  it. 

Senator  Pugh  :  Do  your  men  work  by  the  day  or  piece  ? 

Mr.  Britton  :  Largely  by  the  piece,  and  I  think  that  is  the  best  and 
fairest  way.  I  think  the  man  who  works  for  himself,  and  has  no  one  to 
watch  him,  to  see  whether  or  not  he  does  a  day’s  work  in  a  day,  or  an 
hour’s  work  in  an  hour,  thereby  becomes  a  more  manly  man. 

Senator  Pugh  :  What  is  the  average  pay,  per  day,  of  the  working 
men  in  your  establishment  ? 

Mr.  Britton  :  We  employ  men  in  the  paint-shop  who  are  hardly 
more  than  laborers  ;  they  are  “  rubbers,”  and  have  a  laborer’s  pay.  The 
average  of  fair  mechanics  ranges  about  $2.75  per  day. 

Senator  Pugh  :  Is  that  higher  or  lower  than  the  average  in  other  in¬ 
dustries  requiring  the  same  grade  of  skill  ? 

Mr.  Britton  :  I  think  that,  in  the  mechanical  trades,  similar  ability 
gets  about  the  same  compensation. 

SOME  PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES. 

Senator  Pugh  :  I  have  been  so  favorably  impressed  by  the  degree 
and  extent  of  knowledge  you  have  displayed  before  this  committee,  that, 
if  you  have  no  objection  to  tell  the  committee  how  you  acquired  thalj 
knowledge,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  it,  particularly  as  you  say  you  left 
school  at  twelve  years  of  age.  1  am  curious  to  know  how  you  acquiree 
so  much  and  such  varied  information  ? 

Mr.  Britton  :  Well,  sir,  it  was  not  rare,  when  I  was  twelve  years  old 
for  a  boy  of  that  age  to  know  a  little  something.  I  remember  that  then 
were  then  three  hundred  scholars  in  Public  School  No.  7,  in  Christie-st 
That  was  considered  a  large  school  in  those  days.  I  ranked  either  sec 
ond  or  third  in  ability  in  the  writing-class  of  that  school.  Nowadays,  ; 
boy  of  twelve  in  the  public  school  is  hardly  out  of  pot-hooks.  Nowadays 
I  do  not  often  get  a  boy  from  the  public  school  at  fourteen,  who  is  mucl 
of  a  writer. 

Senator  Pugh  :  A  boy,  nowadays,  of  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  i: 
not  in  a  very  mature  condition  intellectually.  But  you  must  have  ac 
quired  a  vast  amount  of  information  after  you  left  school ;  and  I  shouk 
like  to  inquire,  therefore,  what  have  been  your  habits  in  respect  to  read 
ing  books,  and  what  has  been  your  application  to  the  work  of  gathering 
the  thoughts  of  other  people  ? 
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Mr.  Britton  :  I  have  never  been  a  student  of  books.  I  have  gone 
straight  to  the  fountain  head.  I  have  constantly  mixed  with  people  and 
talked  with  them,  and  I  have  also  been  a  constant  reader  of  newspapers. 
My  first  experience  with  newspapers  was  with  the  old  Courier,  published 
by  James  Watson  Webb.  I  had,  by  accident,  an  opportunity  to  read 
that  paper,  after  the  persons  who  took  it  were  done  with  it.  I  read  it 
faithfully,  and  I  have  read  regularly  and  faithfully  some  of  the  leading 
newspapers  of  the  country  ever  since.  I  have  spent  very  little  time  upon 
books,  but  I  devour  newspapers  !  I  have  a  general  knowledge  of  litera¬ 
ture,  but  I  have  not  gained  this  by  reading  books.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  time  for  that.  But  I  read  all  the  newspaper  criticisms.  I  have 
followed  the  literary  criticisms  in  the  New-  York  Tribune  ever  since  it  was 
first  published.  I  thus  get  a  general  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  in 
the  world. 

Senator  Pugh  :  You  endeavor  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  daily  events 

of  current  history  ? 

Mr.  Britton  :  Yes,  sir  ;  and  I  would  be  glad  to  have  the  newspapers 
read  in  every  public  school. 

Senator  Pugh  :  You  have,  then,  mainly  acquired  your  knowledge  by 
association  with  people,  personal  observation,  and  the  reading  of  news¬ 
papers  ? 

Mr.  Britton  :  Yes.  Friction  has  been  a  leading  element.  I  like  to 
interest  myself  in  anything  that  is  going  on  near  me. 

Senator  Pugh  :  Could  not  any  young  man  who  had  naturally  the 
right  sort  of  qualities,  make  himself,  as  you  have  made  yourself,  without 
the  aid  of  industrial  schools. 

Mr.  Britton  :  Well,  that  would  be  to  assume  that  all  young  men  are 
about  alike,  but  they  are  not. 

Senator  Pugh  :  You  think  there  is  a  great  difference  in  men  ? 

Mr.  Britton  :  There  is  certainly  a  vast  difference.  One  may  lack 
the  power  of  observation  which  another  man  has.  There  are  some  busi¬ 
ness  men,  even  of  mature  age  and  long  experience,  who  cannot  cipher 
out  a  man  in  advance  of  their  business  relations  with  him.  They  have 
to  wait  until  the  end  of  the  transaction  in  order  to  find  out  what  he  is. 
They  cannot  look  at  a  man,  and  then  correctly  cipher  him  up  in  advance, 
as  many  other  men  can. 

Senator  Pugh  :  Is  it  not  true  that  our  most  successful  merchants 
and  traders,  our  financial  and  manufacturing  leaders,  and  even  those  in 
the  professions,  are  very  largely  men  who  made  themselves  ? 

Mr.  Britton  :  Yes,  sir  ;  I  think  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  such 

is  the  rule. 

Senator  Pugh  :  Are  not  the  self-made  men  the  leading  men  in  all 
pursuits  and  industries  ? 

Mr.  Britton  :  In  a  comparatively  new  country  like  America,  I  think 

that  follows  generally. 

Senator  Blair  :  We  are  not  trying  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
leading  men,  but  that  of  the  common  men. 

Mr.  Britton  :  Yes,  it  is  of  the  rank  and  file  that  I  have  been  speak¬ 
ing. 

Senator  Pugh  :  I  mean  by  “  leading  men,”  the  men  who  move  and 
lead  the  world — who  give  direction  to  the  thought  and  energy  of  the 
country.  I  do  not  mean  “  bosses.” 

Mr.  Britton  :  I  understand  that.  This  is  certainly  a  country  of  noble 
opportunities  for  all  who  are  ambitious.  A  man  here  has  no  stone  on  his 
head,  unless  he  himself  places  it  there  and  carries  it  voluntarily.  He 
has  a  clear  road  if  he  wants  to  move  onward  and  upward. 

the  rights  of  trades  unions. 

Before  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  more  on  the  subject  of 
trades  unions.  An  acquaintance  recently  asked  me  this  question  ;  “  Do 
you  think  that  trades  unions  have  been  a  necessity  in  England  ?  I  an¬ 
swered,  “Yes.”  “Why,  then,”  he  continued,  “do  you  think  they  are 
not  a  necessity  in  America?”  “Well,”  I  said,  “the  wide  choice  of  oc¬ 
cupations  in  this  country  will  effectually  prevent  any  class  from  being 
oppressed  here  for  any  great  length  of  time.  A  man  here  may  be  a  com¬ 
mon  day-laborer,  but,  if  he  has  the  right  material  in  him,  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  remain  a  day  laborer.  There  is  really  no  reason, 
if  he  has  the  ability  and  uses  it  with  discretion,  why  he  should  not  attain 
almost  any  position  he  aims  at.  My  father  was  originally  a  shoemaker, 
but  that  was  no  reason  why  I  should  be  a  shoemaker.  Now,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  I  had  been  born  in  England  and  my  father  had  been  a 
shoemaker,  the  chances  are  that  I  would  now  be  one.  Inheritance  is  a 
very  different  mattei;  in  England  and  America. 

To  continue  now  with  the  subject  of  trades  unions,  when  great  bodies 
of  men  are  born  and  brought  up  in  cities  and  without  any  opportunities 
for  outside  observation,  and  when,  at  the  same  time,  their  employers 
combine  to  regulate  the  hours  and  prices  of  labor,  I  tell  you  that  these 
men  are  justified  in  organizing  against  the  employer.  But  in  this  coun¬ 
try  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  such  action.  Their  right  to  do  so  is 
unquestionable — here,  as  well  as  in  England  ;  but  the  necessity  does  not 
here  exist.  In  America,  if  a  rnan  is  oppressed  in  one  occupation,  this 
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whole  wide  country,  filled  with  opportunities  and  possibilities,  is  wide 
open  to  him,  and  he  can  readily  change  his  occupation,  if  he  so  desires. 

Senator  Bi.air  :  The  right  to  so  organize  being  conceded  by  you  as 
unquestionable,  I  understand  that,  if  you  were  a  legislator  and  were  ap¬ 
plied  to  bv  those  who  claim  a  chance  to  exercise  that  right,  and  who  ask 
the  same  privileges  of  cooperation  that  other  men  have  in  other  direc¬ 
tions,  you  would  then  give  them  that  legislation,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Britton  :  Yes,  I  would  give  them  the  right,  certainly.  I  would 
not  legislate  against  the  right  to  combine,  so  long  as  there  was  no  in¬ 
fringement  of  the  common  law.  I  very  well  know  these  trades  unions 
have  sometimes  done  things  that  are  illegal,  and  which  encroached  upon 
the  rights  of  others.  Such  acts,  of  course,  I  do  not  defend. 

Senator  Blair  :  The  great  corporations  of  the  country  have  also 
frequently  done,  and  still  do,  illegal  things  ;  but,  as  I  understand  you, 
you  would  not  for  that  reason  deprive  individuals  of  the  right  of  organ¬ 
ization,  after  having  extended  the  right  of  corporations  ? 

Mr.  Britton  :  No,  certainly  not. 

FURTHER  PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES. 

Senator  McCall  :  I  understood  you  to  say,  Mr.  Britton,  that  there 
were  three  hundred  boys  in  the  public  school  with  you  when  you  were 
twelve  years  old  ?  Let  me  ask  how  many  of  these  boys  have  reached  the 
success  that  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Britton  :  As  I  did  not  reach  the  highest  class  of  my  school  I  did 
not  become  acquainted  with  them  all,  and  I  have  lost  sight  of  the  smaller 
boys  ;  but  I  know  that,  some  years  ago,  a  meeting  was  called  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  forming  an  association  to  be  composed  of  members  of  the  highest 
class,  and  I  was  astonished  at  the  large  number  of  men  who  had  reached 
success  in  life,  who  went  to  the  same  school  at  the  same  time  that  I  did, 
and  who  were  in  the  higher  class. 

Senator  McCall  :  What  was  the  number  ?  Was  it  very  large  ? 

Mr.  Britton  :  Well,  the  period  covered  by  the  call  was  eight  or  ten 
years,  the  call  including  graduates  of  the  highest  class  during  that  num¬ 
ber  of  years  ;  and  I  believe  the  association  numbered  about  a  hundred 
men,  all  occupying  good  positions  in  life. 

Senator  McCall  :  In  positions  of  life  equal  to  your  own  ? 

Mr.  Britton  :  Well,  yes  ;  and  some  far  above  mine.  I  believe  there 
were  some  brokers  among  them.  [Laughter].  Permit  me,  gentlemen, 
to  say  right  here,  that  I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  committee,  or  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press  who  are  present,  the  idea  that  I  am  here  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  leader.  I  come  here  merely  as  a  worker  and  a  business  man. 
I  suppose  you  may  call  me  a  successful  man  in  the  sense  that  I  have 
tried  to  know  my  own  business,  and  think  I  know  it. 

educational  influences  of  newspapers. 

Senator  McCall  :  From  which  have  you  learned  most,  from  ob¬ 
servation  (the  use  of  your  own  faculties),  or  from  what  you  have  read  in 
newspapers  of  other  men’s  sayings  and  doings. 

Mr.  Britton:  Well,  friction  with  men  has  helped,  and  I  get  many 
valuable  suggestions  from  newspapers. 

Senator  McCall  :  You  do  not  accept  their  statements  as  established 
facts,  do  you? 

Mr.  Britton  :  No,  sir.  In  many  matters  I  don’t  agree  with  the  paper 
I  have  taken  from  the  first  day  of  its  publication,  but  I  can’t  get  along 
without  it. 

Senator  McCall  :  You  use  your  own  faculties  then,  after  reading 
the  newspapers  ? 

Mr.  Britton  :  Certainly.  In  the  public  schools,  if  I  had  my  way,  I 
would  have  the  daily  newspapers  used  as  a  text-book.  I  think  every 
school  principal  might  with  advantage  use  such  parts  as  are  proper,  and 
read  them  to  the  school,  and  then  briefly  discuss  the  topics  of  the  day  ; 
and  if  he  sees  any  errors  in  their  treatment,  he  should  point  these  out  to 
the  pupils.  I  think  there  is  no  educational  factor  in  this  country  equal 
to  the  public  press.  I  know  its  short-comings  and  I  wish  they  were 
fewer,  but  there  is  much  good  in  the  press,  and  it  has  my  highest  re¬ 
spect. 

Senator  McCall:  By  the  word  “press”  you  mean  to  signify  the 
publication  or  re-publication  of  the  best  thoughts  and  opinions  of  the 
world  ? 

Mr.  Britton  :  Yes,  sir. 

AMBITION  OF  WORKMEN  TO  BECOME  EMPLOYERS. 

Senator  Blair:  I  suppose  you  recognize,  Mr.  Britton,  that  the  main 
object  of  the  inquiries  of  this  committee  is  to  learn  how  to  fit  the  masses 
to  earn  a  livelihood  by  the  labor  of  their  hands,  and  not  to  become  em¬ 
ployers  and  conductors  of  business  on  an  extensive  scale.  Now,  is  it  not 
an  impossible  state  of  society  that  the  workers  should  be  employers? 

Mr.  Britton:  Yes;  but  the  improvement  of  the  one  class  means 
the  improvement  of  the  other.  For  example,  a  gentleman  once  asked 
me  :  “  Why  do  you  want  a  technical  school  ?”  My  answer  was  to  this 
effect  :  If  I  want  a  draftsman  or  foreman,  I  want  a  well-equipped  man, 
and  I  can’t  get  that  sort  of  material  from  the  ordinary  shop-hand,  un- 
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less  he  has  had  some  opportunities  of  acquiring  certain  knowledge  which 
he  cannot  get  in  a  shop.  “  But,”  he  exclaimed,  “  if  that  is  the  only  rea¬ 
son,  why  can’t  you  send  abroad  and  get  all  the  requirements  in  men 
who  have  been  trained  in  technical  schools  already  established.”  Per¬ 
haps  I  could  do  this,  but  I  want  the  example  here.  If  we  turn  out  from 
a  technical  school  in  America  a  thoroughly  equipped  man,  he  helps  to 
elevate  the  American  trade.  He  helps  to  make  the  trade  more  profitable 
and  more  important  ;  and  every  journeyman,  and  every  common  work¬ 
man  must  of  necessity  share  to  some  extent  in  the  general  success,  be¬ 
cause  it  creates  an  increased  demand  for  the  goods  which  he  produces  by 
his  labor. 

Senator  Pugh  :  I  imagine  there  are  very  few  worknen  who  have  not 
the  ambition  to  become  employers;  and  is  not  that  a  great  incentive  to 
the  worker — the  ambition  to  become  an  employer  ? 

Mr.  Britton  :  Yes.  When  the  workman  ceases  to  have  ambition,  he 
is,  as  a  rule,  not  a  good  workman.  The  constant  opening  up  of  new 
communities  in  our  country,  and  the  consequent  enlargement  of  our 
trade,  attracts  away  from  us  many  of  our  best  workmen.  They  see  op¬ 
portunities  to  go  into  new  communities  where  they  can  achieve  more 
rapid  advancement.  The  journeyman  who  leaves  us  and  goes  to  a  grow¬ 
ing  Western  city,  is  apt,  when  he  visits  us  four  or  five  years  later,  to  be 
the  head  of  some  great  new  establishment.  In  the  West,  I  think  they 
rate  a  man  a  little  differently  from  here.  There,  it  is  not  the  quality  of 
a  man’s  clothes,  or  even  the  amount  of  money  he  has,  by  which  they 
measure  a  man  ;  but  if  he  is  industrious  and  pushing,  there  is  always 
somebody  there  who  will  take  hold  of  him. 

I  remember  presiding  at  a  carriage-builders’  convention  held  in  Chi¬ 
cago  in  1880,  when  one  of  the  liveliest  debaters  on  the  floor,  who  gave 
more  real  entertainment  to  the  debate  than  any  one  else,  was  a  young 
fellow  whose  countenance  was  familiar  to  me,  but  I  didn’t  know  his 
name.  He  was  from  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin.  After  the  meeting  was  over 
he  introduced  himself  to  me,  and  said:  ‘‘You  don’t  remember  me;  I 
used  to  work  for  you  four  years  ago.”  He  had  gone  out  West,  and, 
having  more  than  average  ability,  was  taken  right  hold  of.  That  is  the 
advantage  new  settlements  offer  to  ambitious  young  men.  A  man  who 
goes  West,  a  little  better  equipped  than  his  fellows,  soon  gets  to  the  top, 
provided  that  is  his  proper  level.  There  are  so  many  at  the  top  here  at 
the  East  that  there  are  far  less  opportunities. 

[Note. — The  examination  of  Mr.  Britton  terminated  at  this  point,  and  he  was 
warmly  thanked  by  the  Senatorial  Committee  ;  after  which  Mr.  John  D.  Gribbon 
was  invited  to  the  stand,  and  testified  in  detail  respecting  the  condition  of  Amer- 
i:an  workmen  as  viewed  from  his  standpoint,  and  also  in  regard  to  the  workings 
of  the  Technical  School  for  Carriage  Draftsmen  and  Mechanics. — Ed.] 
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Sleigh  Styles  for  the  Season  of  1884-5. 
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The  six  colored  perspectives  presented  on  the  accompanying  sleigh 
chart,  were  designed  for  us  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Bailey,  of  Amesbury,  Mass., 
who  makes  a  specialty  of  sleighs  in  the  wood  and  iron,  together  with 
woodworking  machinery  and  bent  wood  for  the  construction  of  carriages 
and  sleighs. 

In  examining  and  comparing  the  designs,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  out¬ 
lines  as  a  rule  are  quite  novel,  and  we  are  informed  that  they  are  original 
with  Mr.  Bailey.  The  graceful  form  of  the  iron  handles  in  ?ront  of  these 
sleighs  does  special  credit  to  the  taste  and  originality  of  the  designer. 
The  following  descriptions  and  measurements  of  the  different  patterns 
were  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Bailey,  for  which  he  will  please  accept  our 
thanks. 


43.  PORTLAND  CUTTER. 

This  being  a  well-known  style,  needs  but  little  description,  especially 
as  the  effects  in  this  class  of  sleighs  are  produced  principally  by  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  proportions  and  delicacy  of  the  lines.  In  fact,  any  great 
change  would  not  leave  a  true  Portland  Cutter. 

The  principal  new  features  and  characteristics  of  the  design  represented 
are,  first,  the  dimensions  of  the  dash,  which  is  wider  across  the  top,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  contracted  as  is  usual  ;  and,  second,  in  the  panels  being 
curved  one  way,  in  distinction  from  the  straight  corner  and  flat-sided 
type. 

The  principal  dimensions  of  this  sleigh  are  as  follows :  Length  of 
standards  from  runner  to  rail,  front  and  back,  i8lX  in.,  and  middle,  i6)4 
in.  Height  of  back  panel,  27  in.;  ditto,  side,  18  in.;  and  ditto,  dasher, 
45  in.  Width  on  bar,  29  in.;  ditto,  seat,  35  in.,  inside  ;  ditto  across  top 
of  dasher,  26  in.;  and  ditto,  across  top  of  back  panel,  35^  in.  Length 
of  body  on  rail,  35  in.  Depth  of  seat,  17  in.  Height  of  seat-back,  16  in. 
Track,  37  in.,  from  out  to  out. 


44.  THE  WHALEBONE  TROTTING  SLEIGH. 

This  sleigh  has  several  characteristic  features.  The  track  is  very  wide 
compared  with  the  narrow  dimensions  on  the  bar.  The  runners  swel 
outwardly  in  front,  which  is  done  to  clear  the  horse’s  feet  when  recover 
ing.  The  running-part  is  ironed  with  steel  throughout,  and  on  the  trus 
principle,  as  shown  in  the  cut.  The  body  swells  very  slightly  in  ever 
direction,  and  has  mitered  corners  without  moldings.  The  seat  pitche 
forward  slightly,  to  assist  the  driver  in  position.  The  body  is  provide! 
with  hinged  joints  at  the  junction  of  the  seat-bar  and  risers,  and  at  it 
points  of  connection  with  the  seat  bottom.  This  aids  in  giving  the  sleig] 
an  elasticity  not  to  be  obtained  otherwise. 

Its  dimensions  are  as  follows  :  Height  of  standards  from  runner  to  rail 
front  and  back,  21  in.;  and  at  middle,  19  in.  Height  of  dash,  46  in. 
ditto  of  back  panel,  24  in.  Width  on  bar,  20  in.;  ditto  of  track,  37  in. 
ditto  of  seat,  inside,  26  in.  Length  of  body  on  rails,  35  in.  Principa 
braces,  X  in.,  steel.  The  swept  cross-bars  are  made  of  wood,  X  X  X,  in 
in  size.  The  weight  of  this  sleigh  will  not  exceed  40  lbs.,  exclusive  0 
shafts  and  trimmings.  Track,  37  in.,  from  out  to  out. 


45.  THE  POYEN  DRIVING  SLEIGH. 

This  sleigh  is  quite  novel  in  design,  the  principal  effect  of  which  is  prc 
duced  by  making  the  panels  concave  their  entire  height.  The  runner 
are  curved  in  the  form  of  a  long  Grecian  scroll,  and  finished  with  a  ro 
in  front  which  spreads  the  tips  of  the  runners  outwardly  in  a  strikin 
manner,  that  can  hardly  be  shown  in  a  cut.  The  dash  is  surmounted  b 
a  snow-screen,  of  beveled  plate-glass  or  wire,  and  by  horse-hair  plume; 
The  latter  may,  however,  be  omitted  without  affecting  the  design  Th 
rolls,  both  on  the  body  and  dash,  are  finished  on  the  ends  by  plated  m< 
tallic  buttons. 

The  principal  dimensions  of  this  pattern  are  as  follows  :  Height  < 
standards  from  runner  to  rail,  front  and  back,  lg'X  in.;  ditto,  at  middl 
18  in.;  ditto,  at  middle  of  back  panel,  from  rail,  27  in.;  ditto,  at  sic 
panel,  at  pillar,  17  X  in.;  ditto,  at  dash,  with  screen,  46^  in.  Width  c 
bars,  25j£  in.  Width  of  seat,  31  in.  Width  across  top  of  back,  33  in 
ditto,  across  top  of  dash,  28)4  in.;  ditto,  across  top,  at  roll,  31^  it 
Length  of  body  on  rail,  35  in.  Depth  of  seat,  17  in.  Height  of  sea 
back,  16  in.  Long  braces,  xSg  in.,  round  steel.  Slue  braces,  y%  in.,  rour 
steel.  Shoes,  X  X  in.,  steel.  Oxidized  bronze  dash  handles  are  use 
Track,  38  in.,  from  out  to  out. 


46.  THE  DOUBLE  POYEN  SLEIGH. 

The  body  of  this  sleigh  is  modeled  closely  after  the  style  of  the  Poyc 
Driving  Sleigh,  and  the  only  essential  differences  between  the  two  are 
the  dash  and  the  manner  of  attaching  the  runners  to  the  same,  which  a 
apparent.  The  front  seat  tips  forward  to  make  more  room  for  gettii 
in  and  out. 

The  principal  dimensions  of  this  pattern  are  as  follows  :  Height 
standards,  front  and  back,  19  in.;  ditto,  middle,  18  in.;  ditto,  ba' 
panel,  27  in.;  ditto  side  panels,  at  pillar,  20  in.;  ditto,  dash,  with  scree 
52  in.  Width  on  bar,  30  in.;  ditto,  of  seats,  36  in.;  ditto,  across  top 
back,  38  in.;  ditto,  across  top  of  dash,  38  in.  Length  of  body  on  rail, 
in.  Side  braces,  y%  in->  round  steel  ;  slue  braces,  )4  in.,  round  ste< 
Shoes,  X  Y%  in.,  steel.  Seat  handles,  y  in.,  round  iron.  Track, 
in.,  from  out  to  out. 


47.  THE  RUCKAWAY  SLEIGH. 

This  sleigh  has  the  light  genteel  appearance  of  a  gentleman’s  drivii 
sleigh,  while  at  the  same  time  it  possesses  a  great  degree  of  comfort, 
will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  body  dimensions.  The  convex  upp 
panels  swell  from  every  direction,  and  the  lower  panels  are  not  only  co 
caved  but  also  swept  lengthwise.  The  quarter  panels  project  1  inch 
the  seat  pillar,  after  the  manner  of  the  Howell  Gig.  The  front  seat-b: 
instead  of  being  framed  rigidly  to  the  riser,  is  provided  with  a  hing 
joint.  This  leaves  the  body  free  to  conform  to  the  twisting  of  the  ru 
ning-part  without  injury  to  its  corners.  This  sleigh  has  a  long  scr 
dash  and  snow-screen,  as  with  the  Windsor.  Plated  knobs  are  fasten 
to  the  ends  of  the  scroll. 

It  has  a  bracket  front  and  a  metallic  sunken  bottom.  The  standards  s 
curved  on  the  line  of  beauty  or  ogee. 

The  dimensions  of  this  pattern  are  as  follows  :  Height  of  standan 
front  and  back,  20  in. ;  ditto,  middle,  18  in.  Height  of  lower  back  pan 
nlX  in.;  ditto,  upper  panel,  i8)4  in.  Height  of  lower  side  panel,  H- 
in.;  ditto,  upper  panel,  8)4  in.;  and  ditto,  dash  with  screen,  47^ 
Width  of  body  on  bar,  25  in.;  ditto  of  seat,  35  in.;  ditto  across  top 
back,  2,0)4  in.;  ditto  across  top  of  dash,  28  in.;  ditto  across  top  of  da: 
on  roll,  31  in.  Length  of  body  on  rails,  34  in.  Depth  of  seat,  20^2 
Height  of  seat  back  above  seat,  ig)4  in-  Height  of  seat  sides  above  se 
7 K  in- 

The  standards  are  entirely  covered  on  the  front  and  back  sides  w 
thin  plates  of  iron,  riveted,  instead  of  being  ironed  on  the  inner  and  ou 
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dgcs,  as  in  the  ordinary  way.  Long  braces,  T6ff  in.,  round  steel.  Slue 
races,  swelled  in  middle  to  T7a  in.  Shoes,  ^  X  T5¥  in.,  steel.  Oxidized 
ronze  seat  and  dash  handles  are  used.  Track,  37  in.,  from  out  to  out. 


48.  THE  WINDSOR  SLEIGH. 

This  sleigh  is  designed  to  combine  elegance  with  the  greatest  possible 
mount  of  comfort.  It  has  a  very  wide  seat  of  35  in.  in  width,  19  in. 

1  depth,  and  with  a  back  2lJ^  in.  high.  It  is  low-hung,  but  high- 
ided,  and  has  a  novelty  in  what  might  be  called  the  “  boot,”  which  is 
>rmed  by  extending  a  panel  across  the  front  of  the  side  panels,  thus 
roviding  a  most  convenient  place  for  the  feet  and  robes.  The  body  has 
lower  concave  panel,  and  the  upper  one  convex,  as  shown  in  the  cut. 
he  dash  has  the  long  scroll  curve  and  screen,  as  seen  in  the  Poyen 
leigh,  but  it  is  of  course  modified  to  harmonize  with  the  heavier  lines  of 
his  sleigh.  A  very  pretty  effect  is  also  produced  by  curving  the  dash 
andles  over,  after  they  leave  the  screen,  and  hanging  little  bells  in  the 
nds.  The  combination  of  two  pairs  of  standards  with  the  scroll  iron¬ 
work  will  be  noticed,  and  they  add  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  sleigh, 
while  they  also  harmonize  well  with  the  design. 

The  principal  dimensions  of  this  pattern  are  as  follows  :  Length  of 
tandards  from  runner  to  rail,  15^  in.  Height  of  back  panels,  upper, 

2  in.;  lower,  13  in.;  ditto  side  panels  at  pillars,  18  in.  over  all ;  upper, 
2'/2  in.,  lower,  6%  in.  Height  of  dash  with  screen,  47  in.  Width  on 
■ar,  26  in.;  ditto  across  top  of  back,  38  in.;  ditto  across  top  of  dash,  29 
a.;  ditto  across  top  of  dash  at  roll,  32^  in.  Length  of  body  on  rails, 

3  in.  Shoes,  X  Y%  in.,  steel.  Slue  braces,  T7ff  in.,  round  steel.  Scroll 
ronwork,  ^  in.  oval  iron.  Oxidized  bronze  dash  handles.  Track,  37 
n.,  from  out  to  out. 

*  *  *  « 

The  majority  of  such  sleighs  have  dark  green  panels,  and  carmine 
unning-parts.  The  striping  varies  in  color.  The  color  of  the  trim- 
ning  matches  the  painting,  and  great  attention  is  paid  to  harmonizing  the 
olors  of  the  trimming  and  painting  as  closely  as  possible.  The  plumes 
re  of  different  colors,  but  always  match  either  the  color  of  the  body  or 
unning-part.  Brass  mountings  are  preferred  for  the  majority  of  such 
leighs. 

AMERICAN  PATENTS  PERTAINING  TO  CARRIAGES 
GRANTED  DURING  MAY,  1884. 


Compiled  by  Huntington  &  Huntington. 


Carriage  Top . j 


The  following  patents,  of  interest  to  the  carriage  trade,  were  issued  by 
he  United  States  Patent  Office  between  May  6th  and  27th  of  the 

rurrent  year  : 

May  6th,  1884. 

/elude  Axle . J.  J.  Devine,1 ..  Plymouth  Meeting,  Pa. 

H.  Buchholz  and 

W.  Morris,  Zanesville,  Wis. 

A-  S'  . Cincinnati,  O. 

Road  Cart . C.  H.  Straight . Bryan,  O. 

/ehicle  Hub . J.  Mouk . Lynn,  Mass. 

Side-bar  Vehicle. ...a . H.  W.  Moore . Olean,  N.  Y. 

“  C.  W.  Saladee . Torrington,  Conn. 

vehicle  Spring . J  D.  Dorsey . Greenville,  Ill. 

Vagon  Running-gear . P.  Gendron,2 . Toledo,  O. 

Spring-board  Wagon . H.  L.  Sherwood ..  North  Hoosick,  N.  Y. 

Vhiffletree . E.  R.  Annable . Paw  Paw,  Mich. 

May  13th,  1884. 


Carriage  Apron . A. 

Road  Cart . D. 

“  “ . C. 

Vagon  End-gate . H. 

1 1  ub  Attaching  Device . G. 

Wheel  Hub . J. 

Shaft  Support . J. 

Sleigh . W 

1'hill-coupling . A. 

Side-bar  Vehicle . J. 

Vehicle  Spring..' . E. 

rwo-wheeled  Vehicle,  (4  patents)C. 
v  ehicle  Wheel . F. 

« *  t  (  r 

“  !!!!!!"" 

Wagon-jack . G. 

Wagon  Running  Gear . W 

“  ^  “  . A. 

Wagon -skein . C. 

Wagon-spring . C. 


C.  Holden . Pittston,  Pa. 

Argerbright . Troy,  O. 

W.  Saladee . Torrington,  Conn. 

H.  Perkins . Kewanee,  III. 

H.  Hombach . St.  Ignace,  Mich. 

P.  Warner..., . Dowagiac,  Mich. 

F.  Pace . Arcadia,  La. 

.  H.  Winne . Meridian,  N.  Y. 

O.  Bousteel,3 . Wilson,  N.  Y. 

Taylor . Newbury,  S.  C. 

P.  Carter . Arcade,  N.  Y. 

W.  Saladee . Torrington,  Conn. 

L.  Kirkbride,4 . Wyandotte,  Kan. 

A.  Powers . Bloomington,  Wis. 

L.  Smith,5 . Lockport,  N.  Y. 

B.  Clark . Bozrahville,  Conn. 

.  H.  Fanning . Lapeer,  Mich. 

Womack . Falk’s  Store,  Idaho. 

Pierce . Lisle,  N.  Y. 

Fallesen . Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


May  20th,  1884. 

Carriage  Bow...  . F.  A.  Wittich . Ashtabula,  O. 

Carriage  Curtain . 

Strap-fastening  Loop . H.  Higgin . Newport,  Ky. 

Sliding  Carriage  Door . F.  P.  Stone . Chicago,  Ill. 

Carriage  Top . R.  H.  Pfaff . Ashtabula,  O. 

Road  Cart .  j  O.  J.  McCollum  and 

/  C.  O.  Straw,  Aurora,  Ill. 


Wagon  End-gate . C.  Cruzan . Willow  Springs,  Kan. 

“  “  . G.  W.  Hurd . Meadville,  Mo. 

Bob-sleigh . E.  A.  Harding.  ..Harbor  Springs,  Mich. 

Thill-coupling . M.  E.  Campany . Muskegon,  Mich. 

“  . R.  H.  P.  Ellis . Baltimore,  Md. 

“  . U.  H.  Wright . Tarrvtown,  N.  Y. 

,t  ,  .  ,  T)  (  H.  W.  Chamberlain  and 

Vehicle  Runn.ng-gear . -j  F.  G.  Harris,5  Lockport,  Ill. 

May  26th,  1884. 

Road  Cart . H.  M.  Wallis,7 . Racine,  Wis. 

Wagon  End-gate  Lock . A.  Sproul,8 . Hannibal,  Mo. 

Hold-back  for  Pole  Irons  of  )  „r  XT  .. 

Wagons . j  W’  D’  Hatch . °lean’  N'  Y’ 

Sleigh  Shaft  Iron . H.  H.  Richards,9 . Racine,  Wis. 

Bob-sleigh . W.  C.  Case .  Limerick,  N.  Y. 

Thill-coupling . E.  S.  Buzby . Bordentown,  N.  J. 

“  . C.  M.  Westcott . El  Paso,  III. 

Wagon  Tongue  Support . W.  P.  Martin . Chico,  Cal. 

Vehicle  Dash-board . T.  H.  Mader . Zanesville,  O. 

Spring  Vehicle .  J.  B.  Armstrong,10 .  .Guelph,  Ont.,  Can. 

Vehicle  Spring . W.  S.  Everett . Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

Vehicle  Turning-gear . F.  Bremerman,11 ....  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Two-wheeled  Vehicle . J.  C.  Bach,18 . Hillsdale,  Mich. 

“  “  . J.  C.  Blocher . Lima,  O. 

“  “  . W.  M.  Buchnan . Columbia,  Tenn. 

“  “  . W.  S.  Frazier . Aurora,  Ill. 

~  (  F.  A.  Graff  and 

Dumpmg  Wagon . j  L.  C.  Hippie,  New-Albany,  Ind. 

Wagon  Jump-seat . C.  H.  Stratton . Salem,  O. 

Sail  Wagon . J.  A.  Aspinwall . Bay  Ridge,  N.  Y. 

w,  -  j  Reuben  Ellwood  and 

ee  . (  H.  H.  Stangaard,1®.  .Sycamore,  Ill. 


’Assignor  of  one-half  to  Thomas  Lynch,  same  place. 

2  “  to  the  Gendron  Iron  Wheel  Co.,  same  place. 

3  “  of  one-half  to  O.  S.  McChesney,  same  place. 

4  “  of  one-half  to  N.  C.  Duvall,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

5  “  of  one-third  to  Jonas  Ferry,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

0  “  of  one-half  to  Moses  S.  Greenebaum  and  Marx  A.  Lesern,  both  of 

Chicago,  Ill. 

7  “  to  the  Mitchell  &  Lewis  Co.,  same  place. 

8  “  to  himself  and  Fred.  C.  Stevens,  Attica,  N.  Y. 

9  “  of  one-half  to  W.  S.  Buffham  and  T.  Dickinson,  both  of  same 

place. 

10  “  to  the  Guelph  Carriage  Goods  Co.,  (Limited)  of  same  place. 

”  “  to  the  Emerson-Fisher  Company,  Cincinnati,  O. 

1  to  himself  and  Henry  Allis,  same  place. 

‘  to  the  R.  Ellwood  Mfg.  Co.,  same  place. 
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Copies  of  the  foregoing  patents  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  the 
receipt  of  order,  with  50  cents  for  each  patent,  by  Huntington  &  Hunting- 
ton,  156  Broadway,  New-York  City. 


NEW-YORK  CITY. 

Lazier,  the  Swindler,  looks  forth  from  our  second  ”  Office- 

page  ”  in  this  issue,  affording  an  inexpensive  means  of  making  his  acquaintance. 
We  will  be  much  obliged  if  all  readers  who  recognize  this  face  as  that  of  the  con¬ 
fidence  operator  who  once  swindled  them,  will  promptly  inform  us  of  that  fact 
and  furnish  11s  with  the  particulars,  that  we  may  thus  complete  our  files  contain¬ 
ing  a  record  of  his  crimes. 

A  Large  Morning  Mad.. — Nearly  everybody  likes  to  receive 

letters,  so  long  as  he  is  under  no  obligation  to  answer  them.  This  July  Hub 
contains  a  mail-bag  crammed  with  fresh  letters,  written  by  your  co-laborers,  the 
carriage-makers,  and  relating  to  a  subject  in  which  you  are  particularly  interested 
at  this  time,  namely  :  the  present  outlook  of  the  carriage  trade.  We  feel  sure 
you  must  be  curious  to  know  what  Smith,  Jones,  Brown  and  Robinson  have  to 
say  about  their  business. 

’ — The  report  of  the  Jury  on  Award 
last  number  (page  174),  contained  the  an- 
the  class  of  Trimming  Designs  had  been 
awarded  by  them  to  an  anonymous  correspondent  signing  himself  “Brown 
Paper.”  On  June  17th  we  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Geo.  S.  Freeman,  of  Merri- 
mac,  Mass.,  containing  proof  that  he  is  “  Brown  Paper,"  and  the  rightful  owner 
of  the  silver  medal,  $20  in  cash,  and  Hub  subscription,  together  comprising  the 
award  above  alluded  to,  which  have  consequently  been  duly  forwarded  to  him. 

The  American  Varnish  Trade  deserve  great  credit  for  the 

liberality  and  energy  with  which  they  lent  a  helping  hand  to  the  Canadian  au¬ 
thorities  in  tightening  the  net  about  Lazier,  the  traveling  swindler,  whose  por¬ 
trait  in  our  Office  Department,  this  month,  temporarily  transforms  The  Hub's 
portrait  collection  into  a  “  rogues’  gallery.”  Nine  times  this  man  had  been  ar¬ 
rested  within  nine  years  past ;  eight  times  he  escaped  justice,  and  we  confidently 
believe  he  would  still  be  at  large  and  at  his  accustomed  tricks,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  of  the  combination  effected  by  the  varnish-makers,  and  the  active  campaign 
which  they  then  waged  against  him. 


Who  is  “Brown  Paper? 

of  Hub  Prizes,  made  public  in  our 
nouncement  that  our  first  prize 
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NEW-YORK  city— continued. 

Profit  and  Loss  Account. — Brewster  &  Co.  figure  among 

Ferdinand  Ward’s  creditors  to  the  extent  of  “One  curtain  omnibus,  with  pole, 
$1,154.50.” 

The  Medical  Paper  which  we  expected  to  present  this  month 
to  our  trimmer  friends,  is  necessarily  postponed,  as  Dr.  Partridge  is  absent  from 
the  city,  and  has  thus  escaped  being  interviewed. 

Personal. — We  regret  to  announce  that  Mr.  John  W.  Britton, 
of  this  city,  has  been  confined  to  the  house,  for  nearly  a  month  past,  by  a  pain¬ 
ful  but  not  dangerous  illness.  He  is  now  at  Saratoga  Springs,  and  rapidly 
recovering  his  wonted  health  and  good  spirits. 

Self-Explanatory. — “  New-York,  June  19,  1884.  Editor  of 

The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  Some  interested  party  in  Cincinnati  is  spreading  the  report 
that  our  suits  brought  conjointly  with  Crandal,  Stone  &  Co.,  against  Kemper 
Bros.,  have  been  dismissed,  with  costs  to  plaintiffs.  There  is  no  truth  whatever 
in  this  statement,  and  we  beg  to  caution  you  against  a  possible  attempt  by  the 
person  in  question  to  smuggle  the  same  into  your  paper.  Our  suits  are  pro¬ 
gressing,  and  we  shall  notify  you  of  the  decision  as  soon  as  given. — Metal 
Stamping  Co. 

Second-prize  Working  Drawing. — The  Second-prize  Work¬ 
ing  Drawing  of  a  Physicians’  Phaeton,  by  Mr.  James  Burns,  of  New-Haven, 
accompanies  this  number  in  the  form  of  a  loose  sheet.  Mr.  Burns  is  a  fortunate 
man  !  His  honest  winnings  in  the  recent  competition,  include  The  Hub's  cash 
prize  of  $25  and  the  Dexter  Spring  Co.’s  extra  cash  prize  of  $25  (both  for  this 
same  working  drawing);  and  also  our  first  prize  of  $10  cash  and  a  $10  silver 
medal,  for  his  “  Best  Practical  Hint.”  This  happy  result  was  good  fortune,  but 
not  luck,  for  it  was  due  to  Mr.  Burns’s  enterprise  and  skill. 

NEW-YORK  STATE. 

Booming. — The  Isham  Wagon  Co.,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  have 

recently  made  some  very  important  improvements  in  their  sewing-machine 
wagon  spring,  that  adds  greatly  to  its  value.  The  trade  will  soon  hear  from  the 
company  through  the  journals. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. — We  acknowledge  with  pleasure  the  receipt  of 

“Auburn,  N.  Y. :  Its  Facilities  and  Resources,”  by  D.  Morris  Kurtz.  It  gives  a 
succinct  and  interesting  history  of  the  city,  and  notes  the  wonderful  growth  of 
many  of  its  business  houses,  notably  the  E.  D.  Clapp  Mfg.  Co.  and  Sheldon  & 
Co. 

A  Striking  Announcement. — Mr.  K.  A.  Hughson,  carriage 

and  sleigh-builder,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  just  distributed  among  his  out-of- 
town  customers,  a  circular  announcing  the  withdrawal  of  his  traveling  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  giving  his  reasons  for  so  doing,  which  strikes  us  as  particularly 
happy,  being  courageous,  business-like,  well-expressed,  and  in  all  respects  taking. 

Ready  for  Orders  Again. — The  burning  of  the  spring  factory 

of  D.  W.  Shuler,  at  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,has  already  been  reported.  We  counted 
on  Mr.  Shuler’s  well-known  energy  to  soon  have  things  in  running  order,  and  the 
following  circular  justifies  our  prediction.  Under  date  of  May  22,  he  says  :  “  I 
take  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  we  shall  have  our  works  rebuilt  and  ready  for 
operation  about  the  1st  of  June,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  have  your  orders,  which 
will  have  prompt  attention  after  that  date.” 

New  Carriage  Paint-shop. — Mr.  Peter  Bertsch,  of  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y.,  making  a  specialty  of  carriage  and  sign  painting,  has  erected,  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Broadway  and  Penn-st.,  a  new  and  commodious  paint-shop,  one  story 
high  and  occupying  four  lots  of  ground,  adjacent  to  his  old  stand  at  No.  374 
Broadway,  which  he  still  occupies  as  well.  The  new  shop  is  about  15  ft.  high 
inside,  with  flat  roof  and  large  skylights  and  sash-windows,  so  as  to  afford 
abundant  ventilation  and  light.  On  both  street  fronts  all  the  doors  are  made 
with  sashes  half-way  down,  thus  giving  still  more  light.  The  floor  is  of  concrete, 
laid  direct  on  the  ground.  A  20-horse-power  boiler,  with  pipes  and  heaters  all 
around  the  building,  affords  abundant  facilities  for  heating  the  shop  in  winter, 
and  the  temperature  can  be  regulated  to  65  or  70  degrees  Fah.,  if  necessary,  in  all 
parts. 

Trade  Report  from  Batavia,  N.  Y. — The  carriage  trade  has 

been  unusually  prosperous  in  Batavia  this  spring.  Builders  are  now  running  on 
ordered  work  altogether.  A.  Hiller  is  the  leading  builder,  and  runs  two  fires, 
putting  up  fine  work  in  phaetons  and  buggies,  and  also  having  a  large  run  on 
express  wagons.  Peter  Broadbrooks  has  just  completed  a  new  brick  shop.  He 
runs  3  fires,  and  does  all  kinds  of  blacksmith  work  and  some  carriage  work.  The 
upper  story  of  his  shop  is  occupied  by  Wm.  Wood,  who  carries  on  carriage 
and  sign  painting.  He  was  formerly  with  A.  Hiller,  but  C.  E.  Vader  runs  the 
paint-shop  now  connected  with  Mr.  Hiller’s  factory.  J.  S.  Robinson,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  is  selling  some  fine  work  built  in  Amesbury,  and  is  having  good  suc¬ 
cess.  He  has  been  in  Batavia  only  a  year,  but,  being  a  good  salesman  and 
a  strictly  reliable  man,  he  has  speedily  developed  a  fine  trade  in  surries,  double¬ 
suspension  phaetons,  Comings,  and  also  some  heavy  work. 

NEW-ENGLAND. 

Personal.— Mr.  W.  H.  Atwood,  of  Messrs.  Henry  Hooker  & 

Co.,  New-Haven,  left  that  city  on  May  10th,  for  a  trip  around  the  world.  It  will 
be  solely  a  business  trip,  in  the  interest  of  the  firm  named.  One  of  the  New- 
Haven  papers  put  it  that  he  is  “going  to  visit  every  country  of  any  consequence 
on  the  globe.”  This  is  perhaps  a  little  strong,  but  Mr.  Atwood  is  going  to  take 
in  a  good  deal  (in  the  way  of  orders  as  well  as  territory,  we  hope)  before  he  gets 
back. 

Presidential. — Among  recent  shipments  by  the  Abbot-Down¬ 
ing  Co.,  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  was  a  coach  made  to  the  order  of  President  Gon¬ 
zales,  of  Mexico.  The  vehicle  was  built  under  special  instructions  from  His 
Excellency,  and  adapted  both  for  city  use  on  feast  days,  and  for  traveling  pur¬ 
poses  when  taking  long  journeys.  Many  novel  features  were  introduced,  com¬ 
bining  comfort  with  convenience  ;  and  the  painting,  well  set  off  by  Valentine’s 
varnish,  was  characteristic  of  the  highest  style  of  the  art.  The  harness  accom¬ 
panying  the  coach  was  gotten  up  in  the  most  elaborate  city  style,  and  profusely 
decorated  with  the  President’s  monogram  in  silver.  The  gearing  is  arranged  for 
eight  horses  or  mules,  to  be  driven  in  the  conventional  Mexican  style, — that  is, 
with  two  at  the  wheel,  four  abreast  in  front,  and  two  in  front  of  the  four.  So 
noteworthy  a  shipment  as  this  may  be  counted  a  national  success,  as  it  seems 
likely  to  prove  the  best  kind  of  a  bid  for  further  orders  from  Mexico. 

MIDDLE  STATES. 

A  Supplement.— H.  M.  Strieby  &  Co.,  of  Newark,  N.  J„  have 

issued  a  supplement  to  their  catalogue,  which  gives  prices  and  illustrations  of 
some  of  their  more  important  specialties. 

English  Order  for  American  Wheels. — H.  M.  DuBois,  of 

Philadelphia,  is  engaged  in  filling  an  important  wheel  order  for  a  customer  in 
London,  Eng.  I  hey  are  large,  with  oak  spokes,  sharp  edge,  and  evidently  in¬ 
tended  for  Hansom  Cabs.  It  is  not  impossible  that  we  may  have  them  back 
again  in  this  country,  in  connection  with  some  of  the  English  cabs  recently  or¬ 
dered  by  American  companies. 


Failure. — E.  Fitz-Gerald  &  Co.,  carriage-builders,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  successors  to  the  former  firm  of  Jos.  Beckhaus  &  Co.,  who  retired  a 
few  years  ago  with  a  competency,  have  been  sold  out  by  the  sheriff. 

Samuel  Halsey,  Newark,  N.  J.,  died  June  17th,  aged  81  years. 

He  built  up  a  large  morocco  manufactory,  which  in  recent  years  has  been  man¬ 
aged  by  his  son,  ex-Congressman  George  A.  Halsey.  At  his  funeral,  his  two  sons, 
three  grandsons  and  a  nephew  acted  as  pall-bearers. 

D.  M.  Lane’s  Sons,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  report  trade  good, 

and  sales  this  spring  ahead  of  last  year’s.  They  recently  shipped  a  four-in-hand 
“Tally  Ho”  Coach  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  have  another  under  way  to  be  used 
in  Philadelphia  by  a  member  of  the  Hare  and  Hounds  Club.  They  are  very  busy 
in  their  repairing  department.  A  private  telephone  connects  their  works  in  West 
Philadelphia  vviih  their  repository  on  Chestnut-st. 

The  Spoke  Trade. — John  Klaer,  spoke  manufacturer,  of 

Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  writes  as  follows  :  “  My  spoke  factory  was  destroyed  by  fire 
on  February  17th  last.  I  have  commenced  to  rebuild,  and  will  try  to  get  running 
again  as  soon  as  possible.  The  spoke  trade  appears  to  be  dull,  and  there  is  no 
great  inducement  to  rush  things.  I  propose  to  make  all  the  improvements  pos¬ 
sible  in  my  new  factory  ;  and  as  soon  as  I  can  get  spokes  ready  for  market,  1  will 
inform  my  customers  through  The  Hub. 

WESTERN  STATES. 

Catalogue. — We  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  catalogue 

of  the  Huston  Spring  Wagon  Co.,  of  Columbus,  O.  and  Kansas  City,  Mo.  We 
only  regret  to  see,  in  an  otherwise  fine  catalogue,  such  imperfect  wood-cuts, 
some  of  which  do  the  work  of  this  really  good  house  great  injustice. 

Bravo  ! — The  Columbus  Buggy  Co.,  Columbus,  O.,  have  noti¬ 
fied  their  employes  that  during  the  hot  weather  their  works  will  shut  down  at  3 
p.  M.  on  Saturdays,  thus  giving  the  workmen  time  for  recreation.  This  is  a  wise 
as  well  as  generous  move,  and  we  feel  sure  the  company  will  not  be  losers  by  it. 

Fire. — The  following  extract  is  from  a  circular  issued  by  Sher- 
win,  Williams  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.  :  “  We  have  to  inform  our  friends  that  the 
second  fire  at  our  works,  on  May  10th,  was  much  more  disastrous  than  the  one 
on  May  2d,  and  yet  our  large  seven-story  building,  containing  general  offices  and 
manufactured  stock,  is  entirely  uninjured.  The  largest  building  of  our  works 
proper,  was  not  burned.  Our  boilers,  steam  pumps  and  engines  were  "So  little' 
damaged  that  we  can  Jiave  them  running  again  within  a  few' days  ;  and,  although 
the  building  containing  the  quick-drying  color  department,  with  its  contents,  was 
nearly  destroyed,  we  have  mills  enough  left,  which  will  be  running  on  that  class 
of  goods  in  another  place  within  a  few  days.  The  large  building  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  prepared  paints  was  entirely  destroyed.  Arrangements  are  ; 
already  being  made  to  rebuild  the  burned  portions  of  our  works,  to  have  a 
capacity  fully  double  that  before  the  fire.  We  will  soon  notify  our  regular  cus¬ 
tomers  when  we  can  unquestionably  fill  all  their  orders.  In  the  meantime  we 
will  furnish  such  goods  as  we  have  in  our  stores  here  and  in  Chicago.” 

Trade  Report  from  Chicago. — Items  of  news  concerning  the 

carriage  trade  of  Chicago,  are  not  over-abundant  just  now.  The  prospect  among 
builders  seems  to  be  fair,  but  there  is  fear  of  overdoing  matters,  their  experience 
of  a  few  months  back  being  not  yet  forgotten,  and  no  heavy  deals  will  be  made 
until  a  fair  promise  is  observable.  Chicago  dealers  and  manufacturers  in  heavy; 
work  have  enjoyed  a  fair  trade  this  spring  in  orders,  and  repository  stock  is  I 
picking  up  some  ;  but  most  of  them  were  very  dull  all  last  winter.  In  light  1 
work  nothing  specially  new  has  been  brought  out,  but  it  must  be  said  that  the 
grade  is  a  great  deal  better  than  formerly,  and  competition  is  much  closer. 
Prices,  however,  promise  to  hold  up.  The  “two-wheel  craze  ”  is  jumping  right 
along,  and  will  cut  the  buggy  trade  all  to  pieces.  It  was  thought  that,  by  spring,  - 
the  boom  would  be  over ;  but,  on  the  contrary,,  it  seems  to  be  more  healthy  than 
ever.  The  Perry  Cart  holds  its  own,  and  the  monopoly  of  manufacture  for  the 
West  and  Northwest  is  held  by  the  Abbott  Buggy  Co.,  who  have  recently  been 
turning  out  30  per  day,  finished  in  three  styles,  with  or  without  top.  This  firm 
is  also  doing  a  fair  trade  in  Timken-spring  work,  which  has  been  their  specialty 
for  years.  Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.  are  working  a  nice  trade  in  an  improved  i 
five-glass  landau,  and  their  general  trade  is  good,  considering  the  situation.  P. 
C.  Smith  &  Co.,  of  Wabash-ave.,  have  done  well  recently  in  landaus,  and  there 
is  some  talk  of  their  taking  new  quarters,  but  particulars  have  not  been  learned 
C.  P.  Kimball  &  Co.  are  doing  a  fine  trade  in  all  kinds  of  work,  their  ample-i 
show-rooms  are  still  well  filled  with  the  best  class  of  carriages.  The  New 
England  Carriage  Co.  (Manager  Dinsley)  are  working  up  a  good  trade,  the 
Perry  Road  Cart  being  the  prominent  vehicle.  H.  J.  Edwards  &  Sons,  of  Jump  I 
seat  fame,  are  also  doing  a  nice  trade  in  their  specialty.  J.  L.  Clark  &  Soi 
(Manager  Munsell)  speak  encouragingly,  and  their  specialty,  a  side-bar  wagon 
seemingly  well  worthy  of  the  claim  they  give  it,  has  met  with  much  success  j 
Geo.  W.  Bohannon,  of  Wabash-ave.,  complains  of  close  times,  but  looks  forwan 
to  a  good  trade  during  and  after  the  racing  season.  I.  S.  Tower  &  Bro.,  0 
Clinton-st.,  are  before  the  public  with  a  large  and  varied  stock,  and  report  a  fai 
trade.  Hill  &  Killam,  of  Wabash-ave.,  are  pushing  the  Pennoyer  side-spring 
Thos.  H.  Brown,  of  sulky  renown,  is  in  a  new  building,  corner  State  and  20th 
sts.,  opposite  the  Abbott  Buggy  Co.,  and  reports  trade  good.  The  Hansom  Cal 
Co.  is  very  slow  in  bringing  its  vehicles  before  the  public,  and  it  looks  as  if  thi 
Gurney  Cab  was  to  be  the  favorite  after  all.  Judging  from  remarks  made  by  in 
terested  parties,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  Hansom  Cab  was  to  go  on  the  streets  fo 
show  rather  than  use. — Marschall. 

FOREIGN. 

Coaching  Meets. — The  spring  meet  of  the  London  Coachinj 

Club  was  held  at  Hyde  Park,  on  May  17th  ;  and  that  of  the  London  Four-in 
hand  Club,  on  May  21st. 

Concert. — The  eighth  annual  concert  in  aid  of  the  Benevo 
lent  Fund  of  the  London  Saddlers  and  Harness  Makers’  Trade  Protection  Sociel 
took  place  on  Thursday  evening,  May  8th,  at  St.  Andrew’s  Hall,  London.  Ther 
was  a  large  attendance,  and  the  entertainment  proved  highly  enjoyable,  and  i 

all  respects  successful. 

Personal.- — Mr.  William  Heywood,  for  many  years  managing 
foreman  at  Messrs.  Windover  &  Son’s  royal  carriage  works,  Huntingdon,  Eng 
has  severed  his  connection  with  that  house,  and  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Geo.  J 
Budd.  Mr.  Heywood  has  accepted  an  engagement  with  Messrs.  Morgan  &  Co' 
at  Kingston,  Surrey,  Eng. 

Personal. — The  American  friends  of  Mr.  John  C.  Windove 

of  Huntingdon,  Eng.,  who  represented  the  firm  at  the  Philadelphia  exhibitioi 
will  regret  to  learn  that  that  gentleman  recently  sustained  a  serious  injur) 
caused  by  an  accident  while  handling  the  ribbons  in  tooling  a  tandem  }>air  < 
thoroughbreds.  It  happened  on  the  26th  of  April.  He,  with  his  brother,  M' 
1'..  W  indover,  were  taking  a  tandem  drive  (and  he  is  a  most  accomplished  whip 
when  a  pig  from  a  neighboring  farm  crossed  the  road  in  front  of  the  leade 
which,  thus  startled,  dashed  away  at  a  fearful  pace,  completely  smashing  ti 
vehicle  and  precipitating  Mr.  J.  C.  Windover  upon  his  head  into  the  road,  cau 
ing  severe  injuries  to  his  face,  left  eye  and  head,  and  fracturing  the  cartilage  < 
his  nose,  lie  was  immediately  conveyed  to  a  neighboring  farm,  and  after  e. 
animation  by  a  medical  man,  was  removed  to  his  home  at  Huntingdon,  foi 
miles  distant,  where,  under  the  care  of  an  eminent  medical  gentleman,  he 
slowly  approaching  convalescence.  Mr.  E.  Windover  escaped  injury. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY. 

Leading  Houses  Supplying  Carriage  Materials, 


INCLUDING 


A  Classified  Index  to  all  Announcements  appearing  in  this  issue  of  “The  Hub,”  the  figures  following  the  firm  name 

indicating  the  page  that  contains  the  advertisement. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  CARRIACE  COODS. 

Conrad  B.  Day  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. . .  284 
Dealers  in  Coach-makers’  Materials. 

English  &  Mersick,  New-Haven,  Ct . 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in  Carriage  Hard¬ 


ware.  Specialty :  Brewster  Gears. 

Jno.  A.  Gifford,  17  Park  Place,  New-York.'  312 

Kemper  Bros.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  284 

Ten  Eick&  Kent, 1553  Broadway, New-York  284 

S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago .  295 

AXLES. 


R.  Cook  &  Sens,  Winsted,  Ct .  297 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Axles. 

Dalzell  &  Co .  300 

Improved  Collinga  Axle. 

Goodyear  &  Ives,  New-Haven,  Ct .  284 


Carriage  Axles.  Specialty  :  Steel’s  patent  Sand¬ 


box  Axle. 

A.  D.  Howe  &  Co.,  Coshocton,  O . 

Self  Lubricating  Axle. 

Liggett  Spring  &  Axle  Co.  (Limited),  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa .  285 

Fine  and  Medium  Axles.  (See  Also  Springs.) 

A.  E.  Smith  &  Warner  Axle  Co.,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del .  310 

The  Quaker  Axle. 

Wood,  Smith  &  Co.,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y .  292 

Fort  Plain  Spring  and  Axle  Works. 


BODIES. 

F.  T.  Clymer,  Wilmington,  Del . 

Carriage  Bodies  and  Carriage  Parts. 

Jas.  Driscol  &  Sons  Co.,  Springfield,  O. . .  . 
Carriage  Bodies  for  the  Trade. 

Jackson  Phaeton  Body  and  Carriage  Co., 

Jackson,  Mich . 

Pat.  Bent  Sill  Phaeton  and  Carriage  Bodies. 

S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago . 

Burr  Patent  Wagon  Bodies. 

Miller  Carriage  Co.,  Bellefontaine,  O . 

Bodies. 

BOLTS. 


302 

312 


280 

295 

300 


Norwich  Bolt  Works,  Norwich,  Conn .  297 

Genuine  Norwry  Iron  Bolts. 


CARRIAGES  FOR  THE  TRADE. 


D.  A.  Altick  &  Sons,  Lancaster,  Pa .  292 

M.  L.  Albrecht,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind .  283 

Heath  Carts  and  Gears. 

Anderson,  Harris  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. . .  .  295 
Carriages,  Buggies  and  Phaetons. 

D.  Argerbright,  Troy,  0 .  296 

Road  Cart. 

F.  A.  Babcock  &  Co.,  Amesbury,  Mass.. . .  293 
The  Clarkson  Road  Cart. 


S.  R.  Bailey,  Amesbury,  Mass..  ..3d  cover  page 


Sleighs  in  the  Wood  and  Iron. 

Forder  &  Co.,  Limited,  London,  Eng .  309 

The  Royal  Hansom. 

L.  B.  Johns,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind . .  302 

Road  Carts. 

Northwestern  Sleigh  Co .  310 

Carts. 


Renick,  Curtis  &  Co.,  Greencastle,  Ind....  283 
The  Renick  &  Curtis  Patent  Road  Cart. 

L.  &  M.  Woodhull,  Dayton,  O . 

Buggies,  Phaetons  and  Carts.  286 

Youngstown  Carriage  and  Wagon  Co., 

Youngstown,  0 .  2S2 

Buckboards  and  Buggies. 

CLASS. 

Vanhorne,  Griffen  &  Co.,  131  to  137  Franklin- 

st.,  New-York .  284 

Bent  and  Beveled  Glass.  Importers  of  French 
Sheet  and  Plate  Glass. 


CLUE,  CURLED  HAIR,  Etc. 

Baeder,  Adamson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(Branches:  New-York,  Boston  and  Chicago.) 
Specially  prepared  Carriage  Glue,  Flint  and 
Glass  Paper,  Curled  Hair,  Moss,  Excelsior,  etc. 

Japanese  Hair  Mfg.  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  305 
Japanese  Hair  and  Japanese  Moss. 


HARDWARE  (CARRIACE. ) 

Active  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  310 

The  E.  D.  Clapp  Mfg.  Co.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. .  298 
Carriage  Hardware  of  every  description.  Spe¬ 
cialty:  Lamb’s  Seat  Fastener. 

C.  B.  Clarke,  St.  Louis,  Mo .  301 

Silvester  Patent  Tire. 

C.  Cowles  &  Co.,  New-Haven,  Ct .  280 


Carriage  Hardware  and  Patented  Specialties. 

(See  also  Lamps  and  Mountings.) 

Cortland  Box  Loop  Co.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. . .  297 
Cortland  Buckle  Loop. 

Crandal.  Stone  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  294 
Carriage  Hardware. 

Dayton  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Dayton,  O.  . . .  303 


Carriage  Hardware. 

Eberhard  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  282 

Carriage,  Wagon  and  Saddlery  Hardware. 

W.  M.  Farr,  Dowagiac,  Mich .  309 

Common  Sense  Sand  and  Mud  Band. 

M.  T.  Gleeson,  Columbus,  O.- .  299 

Fine  Carriage  Mountings. 

Herbrand  Co.,  Fremont,  0 .  299 

Herbrand  Gear  Irons. 

Geo.  W.  Kerr,  Bridgeport,  Ct .  299 

Cart  Irons. 

S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago .  295 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Hardware. 

Kopscav  &  Polya,  New-York  City .  309 

Carriage  Door  Lock. 

Geo.  G.  Larkin .  288 

Carriage  Top  Stays. 

Metal  Stamping  Co.,  New-York .  295 


Carriage  Trimmers’  Hardware  and  Patented 
Novelties.  (See  also  Mountings,  and  Trimmers’ 
Materials.) 

Queen  City  Forging  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  . .  .  308 


Carriage  Hardware. 

H.  B.  Pitner  &  Co.  Plymouth,  Ind .  297 

Whip  and  Line  Holders. 

Rubber  Step  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass .  303 

The  Rubber  Covered  Carriage  Step. 

H.  D.  Smith  &  Co.,  Plantsville,  Ct . 
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The  “Encircled  S”  brand  of  Fine  Carriage 
Forgings. 

H.  M.  Strieby  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J .  292 

Fine  Forgings.  Specialty:  Timken  Irons  and 
Side-bar  Steps. 

Topliff  &  Ely,  Elyria,  Ohio, .  293 

Tubular  Bow  Sockets  for  Top  Buggies,  and  Con¬ 
necting  Rods  for  Side-spring  Buggies.  Seat- 
risers. 

Trenton  Iron  Co .  286 

Wire  for  Tics  and  Can  Openers. 

Vehicle  Shaft  Supporter  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  0 .  294 

Iron  Shifting  Rails. 

White  Mfg.  Co.,  New-Haven,  Ct .  297 

Pole  Crabs. 

IRON  AND  STEEL. 

McClure  &  Field,  Boston,  Mass .  282 

Specialty:  B.  &  M.  Tire  Steel. 

S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago .  295 

American  and  Norway  Iron,  Steel  Tire,  etc. 

Wm.  &  Harvey  Rowland,  Frankford,  Phila¬ 
delphia  . 291 

Iron  and  Steel.  (See  also  Springs.) 

LAMPS. 

C.  Cowles  &  Co.,  New-Haven,  Ct .  280 


(See  also  Hardware  and  Mountings.) 

LEATHER. 

Evans  Artificial  Leather  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  288 
A  Substitute  for  Leather. 

T.  P.  Howell  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J .  300 

“Lion”  Brand,  Patent  and  Enameled. 

New-York  Salesroom  :  77  Beekman-st. 

MACHINERY. 

Abbott  &  Co.,  Hudson,  Mich .  305 

Little  Giant  Hub-Borer. 

W.  F.  &  John  Barnes,  Rockford,  Ill .  307 

Foot  and  Steam  Power  Machinery. 


Bentel,  Margedant  &  Co .  297 

Woodworking  Machinery. 

Capital  City  Mach.  Works,  Columbus,  O...  2S2 
Standish  Imp.  Foot  Power  Hammer  or  Oliver. 

Chapman  &  Goss,  Milwaukee,  Wis .  294 

Universal  Polishing  Machine. 

Combs  &  Bawden,  Freehold,  N.  J .  288 

Tire  and  Axle  Upsetting  Machine. 

The  Egan  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  303 

Carriage  Wood-working  Machinery. 

Defiance  Machine  Works,  Defiance,  0 .  282 

Hub,  Spoke,  Wheel  and  Bending  Machinery. 

J.  A.  Fay  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. .  298 

Woodworking  Machinery. 

George  W.  Heartley,  Toledo,  0 .  308 

Little  Giant  Axle  Box  Press. 

Mason  Wheel  Co.,  Crown  Point,  N.  Y .  288 

Wheel  Tenoning  Machine. 

H.  A.  Moyer,  Syracuse,  N.  Y .  302 

Hub  Boring  and  Boxing  Machine. 

C.  F.  Pettingell  &  Co.,  Amesbury,  Mass...  305 


Full  line  of  Patented  Carriage  and  Wheel 
Machinery. 

Uhler  &  Benton,  New-York . 2d  cover  page 

The  Lewis  Axle  Machine. 

Wiley  &  Russell  Mfg.  Co.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

. 2d  cover  page 

Tire  and  Bolt  Cutters.  (See  also  Tools.) 

OMNIBUSES  AND  CARS. 

John  Stephenson  Co.  (Limited),  New-York,  292 

PAINTS  and  PAINTERS’  MATERIALS. 

Billings,  Taylor  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  282 

Coach  and  Car  Colors  and  Varnishes. 

Carey,  Ogden  &  Parker,  Chicago,  Ill . 

. 3d  cover  page 


Coach  and  Car  Colors. 

F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.,  New-York .  292 

Carriage,  Coach  and  Car  Colors. 

Felton,  Rau  &  Sibley,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  . . .  306 
Ivory  Drop  Black. 

Miles  Bros.  &  Co.,  New-Yoik .  306 

Brushes  of  all  kinds.  Specialty  :  Coach  Painters’ 
and  Varnishers’  Brushes. 

Chas.  Moser  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  297 

Palm  &  Fechteler,  New-York .  281 

Transfer  Ornaments. 

A.  Smith  &  Sons,  New-York  City  .  281 

Chas.  D.  Thum,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  308 

Coach  Painters’  Brushes.  Specialty:  The  Thum 
Half  Elastic  Varnish  Brush. 

Jno.  L.Whiting&  Son, Boston, Mass .  3 1 1 


Specialties :  Whitings’  Pearl  Flowing  Varnish 
and  King  Chisel  Brushes. 

PUBLISHERS. 

“The  Hub,”  New-York  City . 

. 283,  287,  288,  300,  311 


E.  Taylor  &  Co.,  London,  Eng .  302 

“  The  Stable.” 

Wm.  M.  Bradley  &  Bro.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  306 
Mitchell’s  Atlas. 

SPRINGS  AND  CEARS. 

M.  Barry,  Valparaiso,  Ind .  295 

Gears. 

Bridgeport  Spring  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Ct .  292 

Fine  Carriage  Springs.  Saladee  Crescent  and 
Timken  Cross-springs. 

Canton  Spring  Co.,  Canton,  0 .  294 

Carriage,  Wagon  and  Seat  Springs. 

Cleveland  Carriage  Bow  Co .  298 

Sell’s  Platform  Gears. 

Dexter  Spring  Co.,  Hulton,  Pa .  291 

The  Dexter  “  Queen  ”  Side  Springs,  Hamlin  & 
Ludlow  Gears. 

Henry  Spring  Co.,  Winsted,  Conn .  310 

The  Henry  Single-leaf  Rib  Spring. 

Liggett  Spring  and  Axle  Co.  (Limited), 
Pittsburgh,  Pa .  285 


Fine  Springs.  Licensed  Makers  of  Brewster 
and  Groot  Springs.  (See  also  Axles.) 

Longstreth  &  Ayer  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  O.  296 
The  L.  &  A.  Adjustable  Side-spring. 
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Magner  &  Thomas  Spring  Co.,  Wellsville,  299 
N.  Y . . 

Improved  Thomas  Spring. 

T.  D.  Olin  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  298 

The  Olin  Springs. 

Rice  Spring  &  Carriage  Co.,  Pittston,  Pa. .  283 
Rice  Carriage  Springs. 

C.  W.  Saladee,  Torrington,  Conn .  301 

“  Duplex  Springs.” 

Wm.  <&  Harvey  Rowland,  Frankford,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa .  291 

Fine  Springs  from  Swedish  Stock.  Also  Iron 
and  Steel. 

The  Shuler  Springs  and  Gears. 

D.  W.  Shuler,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y .  285 

Geo.  F.  Thompson,  Oshkosh,  Wis .  289 

Thompson’s  Improved  Climax  Gear. 

Henry  Timken,  St.  Louis,  Mo . 290,  302 

The  Timken  Cross-Spring. 

Tomlinson  Spring  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J .  284 

Fine  Springs  and  Axles. 

R.  Tomlinson  Spring  and  Axle  Works, 

Bridgeport,  Ct .  308 

Springs  :  Specialty,  The  Hamlin. 

Tuthill  Spring  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill .  297 

Fine  Springs,  including  Timken,  Pennoyer, 
Stickle,  Groot,  Brewster,  and  other  patent 


Springs. 


Whitney  Spring  Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  285 
The  Whitney  and  Storm  Side-bar  Springs. 

C.  R.  &  J.  C.  Wilson,  Detroit,  Mich .  291 

The  Wilson  Sidt-bar  Cross-spring. 

Wood,  Smith  &  Co.,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y .  292 

The  American  Standard  Springs  and  Axles. 


TOOLS. 

Chambers,  Bros.  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. .  308 
Bolt  and  Rivet  Clippers. 

Cincinnati  Screw  and  Tap  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  311 


S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago .  295 

All  latest  improvements  in  Tools  and  Machines. 

J.  W.  Manneer,  Rochester,  N.  Y .  297 

Manneer’s  Bench  Drill. 

Porter  &  Wooster,  Boston,  Mass .  303 

“Easy”  Bolt  Clipper. 


TRIMMERS’  MATERIALS. 

Active  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. .  .  310 
Carriage  Dashes.  (See  also  Hardware.) 

American  Tack  Co.,  Fairhaven,  Mass .  281 

Swedes'  Iron  Trimmers’  Tacks,  Japanned  and 
Silver  Lining  Nails  and  Tufting  Buttons.  (N. 

Y.  Salesroom,  116  Chambers-st.,  New-York.) 

Ashtabula  Carriage  Bow  Co.,  Ashtabula,  O  296 
Leather  Covered  Bow. 

Bridgeport  Coach-Lace  Co.,  Bridgeport, 


Conn .  284 

Coach  Laces  and  Trimmings. 

Cleveland  Dash  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  289 

Carriage  Dashes  and  Fenders. 

Cleveland  Carriage  Bow  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.  298 
Leather-covered  Carriage  Bows. 

Cortland  Box  Loop  Co .  297 


(See  Hardware). 

Crandal,  Stone  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. .  294 
Carriage  Trimmings. 

Durham  &  Wooster,  New-Haven,  Conn...  279 
English  Canopies 

Excelsior  Top  Co.,  Cortland,  N.  Y .  286 

Carriage  Tops. 

English  &  Mersick,  New-Haven,  Conn. . .  . 
Carriage  Broadcloths,  Canopies  and  Canopy  Top 
Fringes. 

Hardt,  Von  Bernuth  &  Co.,  New-York  City,  294 
Carriage  Cloths,  etc. 

Harris  Button-Hole  Co.,  Lim.,  New-York.  296 
Pat.  Crimped  Leather  Knob  Eyelets. 

Japanese  Hair  Mfg.  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  305 
Japanese  Hair  and  Japanese  Moss. 


L.  B.  Johns,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind .  302 

Carriage  Tops,  Cushions,  etc. 

S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago .  295 

Cloths,  Leather,  etc.,  etc. 

Chas.  P.  Ketterer,  New-York .  286 

Wagon  Curtain  Fastener. 

C.  Z.  Kroh  &  Bro.,  Toledo,  0 .  307 


Tops,  Cushions,  Backs,  Falls,  etc. 

Longstreth  &  Ayer  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  O.  296 
Dashes,  etc. 

Metal  Stamping  Co.,  64  Reade-st.,  New-York, 295 

Parker  Carriage  Goods  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  281 
Carriage  Trimmings  in  great  variety. 

Peel  &  Elster,  Springfield,  0 .  2S9 

"  IXL  ”  Dash  Molding  and  Neck-yoke. 

F.  J.  Schmid,  New-York .  305 

Hand-made  Coach  Laces,  and  all  kinds  of  Trim¬ 
ming  Materials. 

Ten  Eick  &  Kent,  New-York  City .  284 

Carriage  and  Sleigh  Materials  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion. 

I  opliff  &  Ely .  293 

See  Hardware. 

VARNISHES,  JAPANS,  ETC. 

Moses  Bigelow  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J .  289 

Established  1845.  Fine  Coach  and  Car  Varnish 

Manufacturers. 


Berry  Bros.,  Detroit,  Mich .  280 

Coach  and  Railroad  Varnishes. 

John  Babcock  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass . 

. 2d  cover  page 

Billings,  Taylor  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  282 

Coach  and  Car  Colors  and  Varnishes. 

F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.,  New-York .  292 

Carriage,  Coach  and  Car  Colors. 

Felton,  Rau  &  Sibley,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  . . .  306 

Wm.  Harland  &  Son,  Merton,  Surrey, 


England . 2d  cover  page 

On  sale  in  America  by  tirst-class  dealers  in  prin¬ 
cipal  cities. 

Hildreth,  Templeton  &  Co.,  New-York. . . . 

. 3d  cover  page. 

Superfine  Coach  and  Car  Varnishes. 

King  Varnish  Co.,  Akron,  0 .  279 

Fine  Coach  Varnishes. 

Moller  &  Schumann,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 

. 2d  cover  page 

O’Brien  Varnish  Works,  South  Bend,  Ind..  308 

Parrott  Varnish  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Ct . 

. 2d  cover  page 


C.  C.  Reed  &  Co.,  New-York  City .  307 

A.  Smith  &  Sons,  New-York  City .  281 

Stimson  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass... .  309 

Fine  Coach  and  Car  Varnishes. 

Valentine  &  Company,  New-York .  277 

L.  M.  West,  Rockford,  Ill .  305 

Carriage-top  Dressing. 


WHEELS  AND  WHEEL  STOCK. 


Bollenbacher  &  Sons,  Bloomington,  Ind...  306 
Spokes. 

S.  N.  Brown  &  Co.,  Dayton,  0 .  309 

Superior  Wheels,  Hubs,  Spokes,  etc. 

Crane  &  McMahon,  38  Park  Place,  N.  Y. . .  284 


(Salesroom,  New-York.)  Spokes,  Rims,  etc., 
and  Hickory,  Oak  and  Ash  Plank. 

Howard  M.  DuBois,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  . .  286 
Wheels,  Hubs,  Spokes,  etc. 

Hagerstown  Spoke  Works,  Hagerstown, Md.  298 
Hoopes,  Bro.  &  Darlington,  Limited,  West 


Chester,  Pa .  294 

Warner  Patent  and  Plain  Wheels.  Specialty: 
Thorough  Seasoning  and  Perfect  Work. 

Phineas  Jones  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J .  303 

Patent  and  Plain  Wheels,  Spokes,  Hubs,  etc. 

Lambertville  Spoke  Mfg.  Co.,  Lambertville, 

N.  J .  284 

Wheel  Stock,  Shafts,  Hubs,  Poles,  Whiffletrees, 
Plank,  etc. 

Longstreth  &  Ayer  Mfg.  Co .  296 


See  Springs  and  Gears. 

Philip  Lebzelter,  &  Co.,  Lim.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  284 
Fine  Wheels  and  Wheel  Material. 

New-York  Sarven  Wheel  Co.,  New-York..  307 
Branch  of  Royer  Wheel  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O., 
which  see. 

Rochester  Wheel  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. . . .  301 
Wheels,  Hubs,  Spokes,  Rims. 

Royer  Wheel  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  307 

(Branch  House,  New-York  Sarven  Wheel  Co.) 
Improved  Sarven  Wheel  with  Rouse  Hub 
Bands  ;  also  Stoddard  Patent  and  Plain  Wheels. 

F.  Seidle,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa .  292 

Wheels  and  Materials.  Shafts,  Carriage  Poles, 
Bows,  Sleigh  Runners,  etc.  Specialty :  The 
Phoenix  Wheel. 

Springer,  Morley  &  Gause  Co.,  Wilmington,  309 

Del . 

Wheels  and  Wheel  Material. 

Winch  &  Sons,  Bryant,  Ind .  292 

White  Elm  Hub  Blocks. 

WOODWORK  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Combination  Seat  Co.,  South  B  nd,  Ind...  305 
Perkins’  Patent  Veneer  Seats. 

E.  F.  French,  New-York . 

Built-up-wood  Roofs. 

Herring  &  Co.,  New-York  City .  312 

Herring’s  Champion  Safes. 

S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago .  295 

Burr  Patent  Bodies.  Carriage  and  Wagon  Wood 
Material. 

John  C.  Konrad,  New-York .  310 

Carriage  Drafting  and  Designing. 

B.  Miller,  Paola,  Kan .  288 

Miller’s  Adjustable  Horse. 

J.  H.  Miller,  Mansfield,  0 .  282 

Wanted. 

Frank  B.  Miller,  Enon,  0 .  311 

The  Reindeer  Cutter. 

Oberly  &  Schlichter,  Telford,  Pa .  311 

Receipt  for  Removing  Paint. 

Swaine  &  Adeney,  London,  Eng .  301 

Whip  Manufacturers. 

Partner  Wanted .  297 

W.  E.  Work,  Sioux  City,  Iowa .  310 

Sketching  and  Drawing  Instruments. 
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Labor  Bureau. 

|3P”Special  Notice. — As  the  present  season  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  rather  a  trying  one  for  many  carriage  mechan¬ 
ics,  The  Hub  desires  to  offer  a  helping  hand  by  opening 
this  “  Want  Column,”  free  of  charge  to  all  carriage 
mechanics  seeking  employment,  and  also  to  all  em¬ 
ployers  seeking  workmen,  the  only  conditions  being, 
that  each  advertisement  shall  be  limited  to  five  lines, 
and  some  address  must  be  given  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  addressing  letters  in  our  care. 

“The  Hub,”  323  Pearl-street. 


Employer’s  Department. 

— Wanted. — A  first-class  light-carriage  trimmer. 
None  but  such  need  apply.  Address  W.  B.  Cad- 
wallader  &  Son,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

— Wanted. — A  smith  on  fine  light  work  and  re¬ 
pairing  ;  must  be  competent  to  do  the  finest  work, 
and  be  sober  and  reliable  ;  married  man  preferred. 
Steady  job,  good  wages,  prompt  pay,  and  healthy 
town.  Address  E.  T.  C.,  East  Bloomfield  Station, 
Ontario,  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Workmen’s  Department. 

— Wanted. — A  situation  by  a  carriage  trimmer  ; 
a  steady  job.  Address  Post-master,  Shippensburg, 
Cumberland  Co.,  Pa. 

— Wanted.— A  situation  by  a  competent  carriage 
blacksmith  ;  can  furnish  references.  Geo.  H.  Fisher, 
Kutztown,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 

— Situation  wanted  by  a  coach  painter.  Good  fin¬ 
isher  ;  can  give  good  reference.  Would  like  to  go 
South.  Address  Box  191,  Abington,  Mass. 

— Wanted. — Situation  as  traveling  salesman  to 
handle  carriage  hardware  and  trimmings.  Address 
D.  W.  Tillinghast,  404  Lake-st.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

— Wanted.— A  situation  as  foreman  in  a  black¬ 
smith  shop.  Has  had  a  long  experience  on  all  kinds 
of  iron-work  pertaining  to  carriages,  especially  on 
heavy  work.  Can  give  best  of  reference.  Address 
D.  B.,  Hub  office.  P.  O.  Box  3039. 


DURHAM  &  WOOSTER, 

NEW-HAVEN,  CONN., 

IMPORTERS  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 


ENGLISH  CANOPIES. 


Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States. 


AKRON.OIIIO 


J^jPjMnS.  DRYERS, 


Correspondence  Solicited* 


BEKK1T  BBOTHEBS 


THE  HUB 


New-York  Flange. 


C.  COWLES  &  CO., 

NEW-HAVEN,  CONN. 


Lancaster. 


New-Haver. 

Village  Cart. 

Send  for  Lamp  Catalogue. 


JACKSON  PAT.  PHAETON  BODY  AND  CARRIAGE  CO.? 


No.  i. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

CARRIAGE  BODIES 

AND 

Titus’s  Pat.  Bent  Sill  Phaeton  Body. 

Acknowledged  to  be  the  best  Phaeton  Body  ever  put  on  the  market. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price-list. 


Jackson.  Mich. 


ESTABLISHED  1858. 

_ _ _ 

Coach  and  Railroad  V arnishes 


All  our  Goods  are  Strictly  -First-class,  and  Guaranteed  to  Give  Satisfaction. 
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Colored  Plate  No.  XLIX.  COLUMBUS  BUCKBOARD  WAGON.  Scale,  Three-Quarter  Inch. 
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Plate  No.  34.  LADIES’  DRIVING  PH AETON.-Scale,  one-half  inch.’ 

{Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  “  The  Hub.") 

See  description  under  “  Draft-room  ”  in  this  number, “page  323. 


Plate  No.  35.  PARCEL  CART.— Scale,  one-half  inch. 

{Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  “  The  Hub.") 

See  description  under  “  Draft-room  ”  in  this  number,  page  323. 
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Plate  No.  36.  CANOPY-TOP  DRIVING  PH AETON. -Scale,  one-half  inch. 

(Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  “  The  Hub.  ) 

See  description  under  “  Draft-room  ”  in  this  number,  page  324. 


Plate  No.  37.  PHILADELPHIA  FOUR-IN-HAND  COACH.-Scale,  one-half  inch. 


fill 

J 

(Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  '  The  Hub.") 


See  description  under  “  Draft-room  ”  in  this  number,  page  324. 


Plate  No.  38.  SPIDER-PHAETON  SLEICH.— Scale,  three-quarter  inch. 


( Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  “  The  Hub.") 

See  description  under  “  Draft-room  ”  in  this  number,  page  325. 


Plate  No.  39.  CABRIOLET  SLEICH,  WITHOUT  DOORS.-Scale,  three-quarter  inch. 

( Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  “  The  Hub.") 

See  description  under  “  Draft-room  ”  in  this  number,  page  325. 
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Plate  No.  40.  CABRIOLET  SLEIGH,  WITH  DOORS.-Scale,  three-quarter  Inch. 

( Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  “1  he  Hub.") 

See  description  under  “  Draft-room”  in  this  number,  page  325 


Plate  No.  4  I . 


COPENHAGEN  SLEIGH. -Scale,  three-quarter  inch. 

(Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  “ The  Hub.") 


See  description  under 


“  Draft-room  ”  in  this  number, 


page  326. 


Copyright,  1884.  All  rights  reserved. 


**  Bouton  State-House  is  the  Hub  0/  the  Solar  System.  You  couldn't  pry  that  out  of  a  Boston  man  if  you  had  the  tire  of  all  creation  straightened 

out  for  a  crowbar  !  " — Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


Vol.  XXVI. 


NEW-YORK,  AUGUST  i,  1884. 


No.  5. 


THE  HUB’S  PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 


OBITUARY:  BURRITT  MANVILLE,  OF  NEW-HAVEN. 


(See  Portrait  accompanying.) 


“  Died  suddenly,  of  heart  disease,  on  Saturday,  March  22d,  Burritt  Manville, 
aged  69  years,  senior  partner  of  B.  Manville  &  Co.,  carriage-builders,  of  New- 
Haven,  Conn.” — The  Hub ,  April,  1884. 

The  death  of  so  prominent  and  estimable  a  member  of  the  car¬ 
riage  trade  as  the  late  Burritt  Manville,  of  New-Haven,  deserves 
more  than  passing  notice ; 
and  our  only  reason  for  de¬ 
ferring  this  notice  has  been 
our  desire  to  present,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  it,  a  suitable 
transcript  of  his  friendly  fea¬ 
tures,  so  long  familiar  to  his 
associates  in  the  trade. 

Burritt  Manville  was  born 
in  Middlebury,  Conn.,  on 
April  1st,  1814.  After  receiv¬ 
ing  a  common-school  educa¬ 
tion,  he  learned  the  trade  of 
a  cooper ;  and,  while  still  a 
young  man,  started  a  cooper’s 
shop  in  his  own  name,  carry¬ 
ing  it  on  successfully  for 
many  years,  and  finding  a 
ready  market  for  his  product 
among  the  West  Indies  trad¬ 
ers  and  shippers  located  in 
New-Haven. 

In  1856  he  relinquished  this 
business  and  removed  to  New- 
Haven,  where  he  obtained 
employment  in  a  carriage  fac¬ 
tory,  and  worked  at  that  trade 
until  1859,  at  which  time  he 
associated  with  him,  as  part¬ 
ners,  Mr.  Charles  Bradley  and 
Mr.  John  Kay,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Manville,  Bradley  & 

Kay,  and  established  a  new 
carriage  shop  on  Water- 
street.  After  a  short  period, 
he  purchased  the  interests  of 
both  his  partners,  and  con¬ 
ducted  the  business  alone,  in 
his  own  name.  The  business 
was  successful,  and  rapidly 

increased,  and  it  was  not  long  before  it  outgrew  the  facilities  of  the 
Water-street  factory;  and  in  1865  he  removed  to  larger  quarters  at 
the  corner  of  Wooster  and  Wallace-street,  where  he  associated 
with  him  Mr.  Hugh  Galbraith,  under  the  firm  name  of  B.  Manville 
&  Co.,  which  connection  expired  by  limitation  on  January  1st,  1872, 
at  which  time,  though  without  change  of  title,  a  new  copartnership 
was  formed,  consisting  of  B.  Manville,  Miles  A.  Goodrich  (who 
was  foreman  of  the  body-shop),  and  the  senior’s  two  sons,  Henry 
L.  Manville  and  Joseph  B.  Manville.  In  January,  1875,  Mr.  Good¬ 
rich  died,  but  the  business  has  been  continued  without  change  of 


BURRITT  MANVILLE,  OF  NEW-HAVEN. 
DECEASED,  MARCH  22,  1884. 

(See  Obituary  Notice  accompanying.) 


title  until  the  present  time,  when  it  is  still  conducted  by  the  re¬ 
maining  partners,  Messrs.  Henry  L.  and  Joseph  B.  Manville.  Such, 
in  brief,  is  the  history  of  the  old  and  honored  house  of  which  he 
was  the  founder. 

The  specialties  of  his  business  included  the  medium  and  heavier 
classes  of  carriages,  such  as  rockaways,  victorias,  cabriolets,  coupes, 
broughams,  landaulets,  landaus  and  coaches,  all  of  high  grade  ;  and 
his  working  force  ranged  from  65  to  100  men.  The  greater  part  of 
his  product  was  usually  disposed  of  through  other  builders  and 
dealers,  and  his  receipts  from  one  house — namely,  that  of  Wm.  H. 

Bradley,  of  New-Haven — are 
said  to  have  aggregated  $45,- 
000  in  a  single  year.  Being 
widely  distributed,  his  trade 
was  less  subject  to  the  fluc¬ 
tuations  of  the  market  than 
is  common  with  carriage- 
builders  ;  and,  with  compara¬ 
tively  few  exceptions,  he 
seems  to  have  been  followed 
by  uniform  success  in  his 
undertakings. 

Mr.  Manville  was  a  self- 
made  man,  a  thorough  me¬ 
chanic,  and  one  who  acted  on 
the  maxim  that  whatever  is 
worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth 
doing  just  as  well  as  one  can. 
He  was  characterized  by  en¬ 
ergy  and  enterprise,  and  the 
heartiness  with  which  he  lent 
a  helping  hand  to  his  em¬ 
ployes  and  younger  men  in 
the  business,  won  him  many 
lifelong  friends,  the  spirit  of 
whose  goodwill  is  well  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  following  reso¬ 
lutions,  adopted  by  his  em¬ 
ployes  just  after  his  decease: 

Whereas,  We  are  called  upon  to 
mourn  the  sad  death  of  our  late  em¬ 
ployer,  Burritt  Manville,  who  has 
been  so  suddenly  called  from  our 
midst ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved ,  That  we,  the  employes, 
have  lost  a  valuable  chieftain,  whom 
we  all  loved  and  respected,  and  one 
who,  in  the  progressive  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  carriage  trade,  has 
stood  at  all  times  in  the  front  rank  ; 

Resolved ,  That,  by  his  strict  integ¬ 
rity,  he  has  greatly  endeared  himself  to  all  of  us  with  whom  he  has  been  connected 
in  our  daily  work  ; 

Resolved ,  That  the  employes  attend  his  funeral  in  a  body  ;  and 

Resolved ,  That  expressions  of  the  deepest  sympathy  are  due  and  are  hereby 
tendered  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  for  their  irreparable  loss  following  their 
late  affliction,  and  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  engrossed  and  sent  to  the 
press  for  publication.  t  Theodore  Thompson, 

(Signed)  )  Fred.  F.  McCully, 

New-Haven,  March  24,  1884.  (  John  Harty. 

As  intimated  in  the  above  resolutions,  the  death  of  Mr.  Manville 
was  sudden  and  entirely  unexpected.  He  was  in  his  usual  health 
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during  the  day,  had  taken  a  drive  with  his  wife,  and,  after  spending 
the  evening  at  home  in  company  with  his  family,  had  retired  at 
his  usual  hour.  About  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  his  heavy 
breathing,  suggestive  of  apoplexy,  attracted  the  attention  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family,  and  he  died  soon  afterward,  and  without 
previously  recovering  consciousness. 

Mr.  Manville  enrolled  his  name,  on  Nov.  19th,  1872,  as  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Carriage-Builders’  National  Association,  and 
was  prominent  as  an  active  member  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  BIBBS'  THIRD-PRIZE  WORKING 
DRAWING  OF  PHYSICIANS’  PHAETON. 

[Designed  by  Mr.  Albert  Edward  Bibbs  (aged  twenty  years),  of  No.  19 
Britannia  Square,  Worcester,  Eng.] 

(See  Illustrations  on  Loose  Sheet  accompanying  this  number.) 

This  design  of  Phaeton  has  an  advantage  over  many  so-called 
Physicians’  Phaetons  or  Buggies,  inasmuch  as  it  fulfills  at  the  same  time 
the  purpose  of  a  Doctors’  Phaeton,  and  also  that  of  an  aristocratic  Driving 
Phaeton.  By  the  simple  removal  of  the  medicine  box  from  off  the  dash, 
it  can  at  once  rank  itself  with  the  most  fashionable  turnouts  in  the  parks, 
without  carrying  with  it  the  impression  of  being  a  vehicle  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  business,  which  latter  somewhat  detracts  from  the  character 
of  many  Doctors’  Phaetons,  when  seen  in  proximity  to  those  intended 
for  purely  pleasure  purposes. 

In  this  design  the  body  is  carried  upon  cranes  of  steel,  which  give  a 
lighter  and  more  graceful  appearance  than  do  solid  box  bodies.  The 
rumble  is  carried  on  skeleton  stays,  of  a  new  design,  also  constructed  of 
steel.  The  footboard  of  the  rumble  is  bent  so  as  to  follow  in  part  the 
lines  of  the  cranes,  and  it  is  secured  on  the  bottomside  by  iron  plates. 
It  carries  on  the  under  side  a  gridiron  step,  with  a  T  flap.  A  cross-bar 
serves  to  carry  the  footboard,  and  is  bolted  to  cranes  with  countersunk 
bolts. 

I  he  body  is  constructed  with  a  concave  hind  panel,  the  moldings  being 
rounded,  with  a  beading  on  the  inner  side.  The  edges  of  the  foQtboard 


and  brackets  are  beaded  or  carved.  On  the  bottomside  of  the  footboard 
and  well  of  the  body  an  iron  plate  is  screwed  on,  extending  to  the  end  of 
the  framework.  Pillar  handles  are  attached  to  the  body,  for  convenience 
of  access.  The  dash  frame  is  made  to  extend  beyond  the  footboard,  the 
lower  part  of  which  forms  wings  alongside  the  footboard. 

The  body  is  mounted  on  a  neat  fore-carriage  of  simple  construction. 
Two  top  beds  of  ash,  plated  with  steel,  with  bearings  on  the  wheel-plate, 
give  a  good  support  to  the  body.  A  lower  bedj  with  nunters  framed 
across  (to  the  front  ends  of  which  futchel  irons  are  bolted  on  the  under¬ 
side),  and  a  horn-bar,  framed  into  top  beds,  with  an  iron  plate  bolted  in 
center,  complete  the  gear.  A  step,  with  gridiron  tread,  is  bolted  on  the 
underside  of  the  springs.  The  body  is  fitted  with  a  four-stick  head. 

DIMENSIONS. 

Body. — Width  across  pillars  at  top,  44^  in.;  across  back  of  body  at 
top,  40  in. ;  across  body  at  bottom  (behind  pillar),  2>0Vz  in.;  and  width 
across  footboard,  32  in. 

Wheels. — Hind  wheels,  47  in.  Spokes,  14  ;  width  at  shoulder,  1 )£  in.; 
and  on  face,  1  in.  Tire,  X  Vi  in.  Front  wheels,  34  in.  Spokes, 
12;  width  at  shoulder,  ijHj  in.;  and  on  face,  1  in.  Tire,  1  X  Yt  in. 
Track  of  wheels,  4  ft.  iYz  in. 

Springs. — Hind  springs,  37  in.  long  to  center  of  eye-bolts,  4  plates, 
steel,  ilY  in.  Front  springs,  35  in.  long  to  center  of  eye-bolts,  4  plates, 
steel,  lY  in. 

Axles. — Front  axle,  in.;  length  over  collars,  41  in.;  and  over  flap, 

35  in.  Hind  axle,  iY  in.;  length  over  collars,  41  in.;  and  over  flap, 

35  in. 

FINISH. 

Painting. — Body,  a  dark  green,  and  the  moldings  black,  with  no  relief 
line.  Underparts,  green,  to  match  body,  and  picked  out  with  a  single 
in.  line  of  black.  For  choice,  I  would  prefer  the  whole  of  the  body  and 
underparts  to  be  painted  black,  the  moldings  on  the  body  being  relieved 
with  an  inner  line  of  umber  brown  (slightly  warmed  with  sienna),  and  an 
outer  fine-line  of  orange,  on  edge  of  brown  ;  and  the  underparts  and 
wheels  being  relieved  with  a  Y  in-  line  °f  brown,  of  same  tone  as  on 
moldings,  with  fine-lines  of  orange,  Y  in.  apart.  This  will  be  found  to 
give  a  very  smart  effect. 

Lining. — Dull-grain  morocco  (green  or  brown,  to  correspond  with 
painting),  quilted  in  diamond  fashion.  As  little  lace  as  possible  is 
preferable,  the  cushions  being  piped  with  morocco,  the  same  as  lining. 

The  driving  box  has  the  front  stuffed,  and  trimmed  and  piped  with 
morocco  to  imitate  the  front  of  a  cushion.  The  back  squab  should  be 
stuffed  full.  A  cro^s-bar  being  fixed  along  the  back  of  the  body,  coil 
springs  can  be  attache  1,  which  will  add  materially  to  the  comfort  of  the 
occupants. 

The  seat-fall  is  of  cloth,  with  a  raised  border  running  around  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  sides. 

The  rumble  seat  is  fitted  with  a  cushion  made  on  a  frame  of  wood. 
The  top  is  covered  with  strong  canvas,  lightly  stuffed,  and  the  outer  ; 
covering  of  cloth  to  correspond  with  the  rest  of  the  lining,  and  piped 
with  patent  leather. 

No  floorcloth  whatever  is  used.  The  front  and  hind  footboards  are  , 
painted  black  and  flatted  down,  and  India-rubber  mats  supply  the  place 
of  a  floorcloth,  giving  a  neater  and  cleaner  appearance. 

Finishing. — A  brass  beading  is  applied  to  the  body  and  hind  seat,  and 
on  the  valance  of  the  head.  The  lamps  have  brass  beads  alongside  the 
glasses,  and  brass  beading  around  the  head  of  the  lamps  and  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  socket-irons. 

A  medicine  chest  is  attached  to  the  dash  by  a  hook,  and  secured 
through  the  iron  with  two  turn-button  screws.  The  chest  is  divided  into 
two  compartments,  the  top  being  made  to  lift  upward,  and  the  lower 
part,  fitted  with  a  lock,  to  fall  downward.  This  chest  is  painted  black 
outside,  and  the  interior  is  lined  with  cloth. 

The  dash  frame  in  drawing  (Fig.  2)  is  shown  uncovered,  in  order  not 
to  intercept  the  view  of  the  inside,  and  the  wing  frames  are  likewise 
shown  uncovered.  Albert  Edward  Bibbs. 

19  Britannia  Square,  Worcester,  Eng. 


DESCRIPTIONS  OF  FASHION  PLATES. 


COLUMBUS  BUCKBOARD  WAGON. 

(See  Colored  Plate  No.  XLIX.) 

Buckboard  Wagons  have  long  been  an  established  and  typical  Ameri¬ 
can  vehicle,  and,  within  the  last  few  years,  some  of  the  improved  patterns 
have  become  popular.  They  are  constructed  after  various  designs  and 
in  different  sizes.  The  majority  are  intended  for  two  persons  only,  but 
some  are  now  made  to  carry  one,  four  and  eVen  six  persons.  A  great 
variety  of  modes  of  suspension  are  applied,  the  majority  of  which  are 
patented,  as  is  tfie  case  with  the  one  represented  in  our  drawing.  The 
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Longstreth  &  Ayer  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Columbus,  O.,  are  the  builders  and 
patentees  of  this  style,  the  characteristics  of  which  may  be  briefly  described 

as  follows  : 

The  body  consists  of  a  frame,  filled  in  with  a  number  of  slats,  which 
are  mortised  into  the  cross-bars.  Four  uprights,  made  of  iron,  support 
the  seat.  At  the  sill  the  uprights  form  an  angle  for  the  reception  of  a 
bolt,  and  this  bolt  secures  the  stays  to  the  bottom  sill.  Another  angle  is 
formed  by  these  uprights  at  the  bottom  of  the  seat-frame,  intended  also 
for  the  passage  of  a  bolt.  The  body,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  drawing,  is 
hung  on  side-springs,  and  two  iron  bars  extend  across  the  bottom  of  the 
body  to  the  bottom  of  the  spring-bars,  and  are  secured  there  by  a  bolt. 
The  springs  are  fastened  to  the  top  of  a  bolster  in  front  by  a  clip.  The 
back  end  of  the  spring  terminates  in  a  C-curve,  and  is  also  secured  by  a 
clip  on  top  of  the  hind  axle-bed.  The  perch  in  front  is  connected  to  the 
front  gear  by  two  iron  plates.  The  bottom  plate  is  on  a  line  with  the 
perch,  and  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  axle-bed,  taking  the  king-bolt  ; 
while  the  top  plate  is  swept  upward,  and  welded  to  the  bottom  plate  of 
the  bolster.  The  back  of  the  perch  is  attached  to  the  hind  axle  by  a  plate 
terminating  in  a  clip,  which  is  fitted  over  the  axle-bed.  Each  step,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  drawing,  is  secured  to  the  bottom  of  the  spring  by  a 
clip  and  a  bolt,  the  latter  going  through  the  spring-bar.  The  Buckboard 
Wagon  being  specially  adapted  to  travel  over  rough  roads,  should  be 
built  strongly  throughout  to  fulfill  the  requirements. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  at  the  slat  bottom,  25  in.;  ditto  top  of  seat, 
18  in.,  and  ditto  bottom,  16  in.  Height  of  wheels  (Sarven  patent)  :  front, 
45  in.,  and  hind,  49  in.,  without  the  tire.  Tire,  1  X  X  steel. 

The  side-springs  are  54  in.  long,  from  center  to  center  of  bolts,  with  7 
in.  set  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  i)4  in.  Number  of  plates,  five,  namely  : 
the  first  two  No.  2,  the  next  two  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel.  Holes 
apart  on  top,  \]/2  in.  Size  of  holes,  ^  in.  Axles,  1  in.  Track,  4  ft.  8 
in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  body,  black  ;  and  gearing,  vermilion,  with  a 
narrow  stripe  and  two  fine  lines  of  black  at  a  distance.  Trimming,  green 
leather,  and  plain  green  carpet.  Mountings,  silver. 


LADIES'  DRIVING  PHAETON. 


(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  34.) 


Ladies’  Phaetons  of  various  designs  are  at  present  the  most  popular 
conveyances  on  wheels,  and  there  is  no  other  class  of  vehicles  which  has 
developed  so  many  variations  in  outline,  weight,  mode  of  suspension, 
and  general  finish.  The  accompanying  attractive  design  was  kindly  fur¬ 
nished  by  Mr.  John  Brill,  foreman  of  the  body-shop  of  Messrs.  Henry 
Hale  &  Co.,  of  New-Haven,  for  which  he  will  please  accept  our  thanks. 

Several  slight  alterations  from  prevailing  styles  are  shown,  which, 
however,  do  not  change  the  general  appearance  of  the  vehicle.  The  bot- 
tomsides  are  made  of  bent  wood,  a  method  now  in  vogue  in  nearly  all 
the  leading  shops  in  New-York  and  New-Haven.  These  bottomsides 
are  very  light,  and  made  of  the  best  white  ash.  Bent  arm-rails  and 
wings  are  not  favored  so  much  at  the  present  time,  although  several 
leading  firms  have  tried  the  experiment.  The  general  objection  urged 
against  them  seems  to  be  the  wide  piece  of  timber  required,  about  6  in., 
but  this  could  be  partly  overcome  when  contracting  and  inclining  the 
combined  wing  and  arm-rail,  as  the  width  could  then  be  reduced  consid¬ 
erably.  One  of  our  friends,  a  foreman  body-maker  in  New-Haven, 
states  that  one  ought  to  be  able  to  make  a  piece  2j^  in.  wide  fill  require¬ 
ments.  This  assertion  seems  to  us  a  rather  bold  one  unless  the  body  has 
but  little  swell.  The  greater  amount  of  labor  required  in  dressing  and 
laying  off  a  combined  wing  and  arm-piece,  when  inclined  and  contracted, 
increases  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  a  better  result,  as  compared 
with  the  practice  of  making  them  of  two  pieces,  especially  as  the  joint 
is  very  short  where  the  wing  and  arm-rail  connect.  The  rocker  runs  up 
to  where  the  body-loop  leaves  the  bottomside.  No  solid  sides  are  used 
for  this  job.  The  sides  consist  of  frame-work,  and  thin  panels  are  used, 
and  put  into  a  groove  as  usual.  The  hind  body-loops  on  a  job  having  a 
rumble  are  made  heavier,  as  the  attachment  of  a  rumble  of  course  adds 
considerably  more  weight  to  be  carried.  A  lap  is  welded  to  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  bodyrloops  at  the  proper  places,  and  the  stays  carrying  the 
rumble  are  bolted  to  it.  The  rumble  is  made  of  frame-work,  and  paneled 
over,  as  the  drawing  shows.  The  front  carriage-part  has  only  a  half 
fifth-wheel.  An  iron  cross-stay  is  bolted  on  top  of  the  fifth-wheel,  and 
to  the  crane-iron.  A  puncheon  is  framed  also  into  the  top  bed,  and 
bolted  on  top  of  this  bar.  This  puncheon  is  of  iron,  and  made  very 
light.  The  construction  of  the  lower  front  carriage-part  is  the  same  as  is 
usual  for  this  class  of  vehicles. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  at  the  middle-pillar  on  top  of  the  arm- 
rail,  46  in.;  ditto  at  the  back,  40  in.;  and  at  the  front,  32  in.  Turn- 
under,  5 ]/2  in.  Rocker-plates,  2  X  X  in.,  fastened  with  iX  in.  No.  16 
screws.  Height  of  wheels:  front,  2  ft.  6  in.;  and  hind,  3  ft.  3  in., 


without  the  tire.  Depth  of  rims,  iTBff  in.  Size  of  spokes,  1%  in.  Num¬ 
ber  of  spokes,  10  and  12.  Stagger  of  spokes,  in.  Hubs,  front,  4 X 
in.,  and  hind,  4 X  in.  Size  of  front  bands  for  the  front  hubs,  3  in.,  and 
back  bands,  3X  in.  Size  of  front  bands  for  the  hind  hubs,  3*4*  in.,  and 
back,  3X  in.  diameter.  Length  of  front  bands,  iX  in.  Length  of  hubs, 
6)4  in.  Tire,  1  X  X  in.,  round  edge  steel. 

The  front  springs  are  elliptic,  33  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  8)4  in. 
opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  1  X  in.  Number  of  plates,  three, 
namely:  the  first  two  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel.  Holes  apart  on 
top  half,  3  in.  Size  of  holes,  T\  in.  The  hind  springs  are  not  full 
elliptic.  The  front  of  the  lower  section  of  the  spring  is  bolted  to  a  loop, 
welded  to  the  body-loops,  and  is  34  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  8  in. 
opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  iX  in.  Number  of  plates,  four, 
namely  :  the  first  No.  2,  the  next  two  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel. 
Holes  apart  on  the  top  section,  3  in.  Size  of  holes,  TBff  in.  Axles  (Col- 
linge  patent):  front,  1  in.,  and  hind,  iX  in.  Track,  front,  3  ft.  10  in., 
and  hind,  4  ft.  6  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  body-panels,  dark  green  ;  and  moldings,  black, 
striped  with  a  fine  line  of  light  green.  Gearing,  green,  a  shade  lighter  than 
the  body,  with  a  medium  stripe  of  black,  and  two  medium  lines  of  light 
green  at  a  distance.  Trimming,  green  goatskin  for  the  back  and  cushion 
top,  and  green  cloth  for  the  quarters  and  head-lining.  Green  cloth  is  also 
used  for  trimming  the  rumble.  The  back  and  the  cushion  tops  are  laid  out 
in  large  squares.  A  full  back  is  required  for  this  job.  Carpet,  green, 
with  black  figures.  Mountings,  silver. 


PARCEL  CART. 


(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  35.) 


Light  Carts  adapted  for  the  delivery  of  small  parcels  are  now  seen 
in  considerable  numbers  on  the  streets  of  this  city,  and  many  of  the 
newer  ones  are  of  good  style  and  very  attractively  painted.  The  speci¬ 
men  represented  in  our  drawing  is  very  light,  and  only  suitable  for  the 
delivery  of  small  packages.  This  same  cart  may  also  be  turned  into  a 
pleasure  vehicle  by  placing  another  seat  at  the  back,  in  which  case  the 
front  seat  and  lazy-back  should  be  made  of  two  halves  in  order  to  allow 
easy  entrance  to  the  hind  seat.  If  it  is  preferred  to  sit  sidewise,  the  seats 
can  readily  be  constructed  to  suit  that  arrangement  ;  but  as  the  width  of 
the  body  will  not  permit  of  placing  the  seats  opposite,  they  will  have  to 
be  so  arranged  as  to  pass  each  other,  and  this  method  will  not  allow  of 
seating  more  than  two  persons,  though  if  intended  only  for  children,  the 
width  of  the  body  is  then  sufficient  for  the  wagonet  method  of  seating. 

A  door  is  made  in  the  rear  of  the  body  for  entrance,  and  this  door  is 
also  utilized  for  placing  and  removing  parcels.  The  sides  are  concaved 
to  harmonize  with  the  back.  The  hind  corner-pillar  should  be 
strengthened  by  a  plate  at  the  concaved  section.  The  Stanhope-pillar  at 
the  front  can  be  made  of  hard  wood,  and  is  then  framed  to  the  sill,  and 
the  panels  grooved  into  the  pillar  ;  or  it  can  be  made  of  whitewood,  and 
fitted  over  the  panel.  In  the  latter  case,  an  extra  pillar  is  framed  on  the 
inside,  and  the  panels  are  glued  over  this  pillar.  The  moldings  are 
glued  and  nailed  to  the  sides  and  back. 

The  top  is  made  to  shift.  Two  bottom  frames,  each  made  of  two 
pieces,  terminate  at  the  door  in  the  back.  The  pillars  are  lapped  to  this 
piece,  and  strengthened  by  corner-plates.  Each  frame  is  secured  to  the 
body  by  three  stout  thumb-screws.  The  pillars  and  top  should  be  made 
as  light  as  possible.  A  light  rocker-plate  is  put  on  the  inside  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  sill  at  the  toe-board  bracket.  The  irons  at  the  back  of  the  body, 
intended  to  regulate  the  height  of  the  shafts  in  front,  are  arranged  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  parallel  with  each  other,  but  as  this  will  bring  the 
iron  considerably  out  at  the  bottom,  the  plate  connecting  this  regulator 
at  the  bottom  of  the  body  will  have  to  be  made  of  a  corresponding 
length,  which  is  determined  by  the  flare  of  the  body. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  on  top,  43  in.;  ditto  at  the  center,  40  in.; 
and  at  bottom,  37  in.,  from  out  to  out.  Height  of  wheels,  4  ft.  3  in., 
without  the  tire.  Depth  of  rims,  iX  in.,  full.  Size  of  spokes,  iX  in. 
Number  of  spokes,  14.  Stagger  of  spokes,  X  in-  Hubs,  4X  in.  diameter. 
Front  bands,  3X  in.,  and  back,  3X  in.  diameter.  Length  of  front  bands, 
2  in.  Length  of  hubs,  7  in.  Tire,  iX  X  X  in->  round  edge  steel. 

The  springs  are  48  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  4 X  in.  set  over  all. 
Width  of  steel,  i)4  in.  Number  of  plates,  five,  namely  :  the  first  three 
No.  2,  and  the  other  two  No.  3  steel.  Size  of  axle,  iX  in.  Track,  4  ft. 
8  in.,  from  out  to  o\it. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  upper  panels  of  the  body,  dark  green  ;  and 
moldings  and  lower  panel,  black.  The  moldings  are  striped  with  a  fine  line 
of  vermilion.  Gearing,  deep  English  vermilion,  with  one  heavy  and  two 
medium  stripes  of  black  at  a  distance.  Trimming,  green  leather  for  cush¬ 
ions,  fall  and  back.  A  green  carpet  should  go  with  this  vehicle,  to  be  used 
with  it  as  a  pleasure  vehicle,  but  to  be  taken  out  if  used  for  business  pur¬ 
poses.  Mountings,  silver. 
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CANOPY-TOP  DRIVING  PHAETON. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  36.) 

The  vehicles  coming  under  the  category  of  Gentlemen’s  Driving  Pha¬ 
etons  are  not  produced  at  present  in  such  numbers  as  formerly,  and  this 
is  especially  the  case  with  the  T-cart  or  Stanhope  Phaeton,  which  was  at 
one  time  the  leader  in  that  class.  On  the  fashionable  drives,  T-carts  are 
still  frequently  seen,  but  they  are  little  built  this  season  excepting  to 
order. 

The  vehicle  represented  in  the  accompanying  Fashion  Plate  can  be 
utilized  in  several  ways.  It  makes  a  fine  turnout  for  pleasure  driving, 
and  the  hind  seat  can  be  arranged  to  allow  the  occupants  to  sit  either 
back  to  back,  as  shown  on  the  drawing,  or  to  all  face  frontward.  It  may 
also  be  used  for  hunting  purposes,  and  there  is  sufficient  room  at  the  back 
of  the  body  for  placing  the  dogs.  In  case  it  is  used  for  hunting  purposes, 
a  division  consisting  of  a  half-inch  board  is  placed  from  the  top  of  the 
back  panel  of  the  wheelhouse  to  the  bottom  of  the  front  seat,  and  made 
movable.  A  movable  frame  with  slats  is  placed  at  the  back  end  of  the 
body  when  the  tail-gate  is  lowered.  As  the  occupants  will  then  have 
to  sit  back  to  back,  the  space  between  the  front  and  back  seats  is  also 
covered  over.  All  these  extra  parts,  as  before  stated,  are  made  mova¬ 
ble,  and  are  taken  out  when  used  for  pleasure  driving. 

The  top  is  made  to  shift.  The  pillars  are  made  of  iron,  and  shouldered 
off  on  the  top-rail  so  as  to  be  even  with  the  outside.  The  hind-pillar  is 
held  in  place  by  a  loop  and  a  thumb-screw  at  the  top  and  middle  rail. 
On  the  front  the  pillars  are  shouldered  off  the  same  as  on  the  back,  and 
extend  to  the  seat-frame,  forming  an  angle  long  enough  to  take  a  screw- 
bolt.  A  lap  is  welded  to  the  pillar  at  the  top  seat-rail,  and  a  thumb¬ 
screw  is  inserted  through  the  laps  into  the  seat-rail.  Plates  having 
three  holes  are  let  into  the  wood  wherever  a  thumbscrew  is  used  ;  a 
thread  being  cut  into  the  center  hole,  while  the  other  two  are  for  the 
admission  of  two  screws.  The  top  can  be  easily  removed,  if  necessary, 
by  operating  the  thumb-screws. 

The  rockers  are  made  not  over  1^5  in.,  but  are  about  3  in.  high. 
Where  possible,  a  2  X  Yz  in.  rocker-plate  will  be  sufficient,  excepting  at 
the  top  of  the  wheel-house,  where  it  should  be  ]/2  in.  The  sides  of  the 
body  are  of  a  concavo-convex  shape,  to  harmonize  with  the  back.  A 
light  pillar  is  framed  level  with  the  front  edge  of  the  body,  and  forms 
one  sweep  with  the  front  of  the  seat.  The  space  between  the  rocker  and 
this  pillar  is  filled  in  with  whitewood,  dressed  level  and  painted.  The 
sticks  on  the  body  are  V-shaped  ;  and  the  same  style  of  sticks  is  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  front  seat,  which  is  square-cornered.  If  it  is  desired  to  use 
the  hind  seat  both  ways,  as  before  mentioned,  an  extra  step  is  placed  on 
the  body  to  permit  more  convenient  entrance. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  on  top,  35  in.,  and  at  bottom,  31  in. 
Width  of  seat  at  top,  40  in.,  and  at  bottom,  35^  in.  Rocker-plates, 
q  X  in.,  fastened  with  \]/2  in.  No.  16  screws.  Height  of  front  wheels, 
3  ft.  4  in.,  and  hind,  4  ft.,  without  the  tire.  Depth  of  rims,  in.  Size 
of  spokes,  in.  Number  of  spokes,  12  and  14.  Stagger  of  spokes,  TB5 
in.  The  hubs  are  4^  in.  diameter.  Front  bands,  3  in.,  and  back,  2>H  in- 
diameter.  Length  of  front  bands,  i|^  in.  Length  of  hubs,  6 }4  in.  Tire, 
1  X  M  in.,  round  edge  steel. 

The  front  spring  is  elliptic,  36  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  10  in. 
opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  \)/2  in.  Number  of  plates,  four, 
namely  :  the  first  two  No.  2,  and  the  last  two  No.  3  steel.  Holes  apart, 
3*4  in.  Size  of  holes,  ^  in.  The  hind  spring  is  elliptic,  37  in.  long, 
from  out  to  out,  with  9  in.  opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  in. 
Number  of  plates,  four,  namely  :  the  first  two  No.  2,  the  next  one  No.  3, 
and  the  last  one  No.  4  steel.  Holes  apart  on  the  top  half,  3 ]/2  in.  Size 
of  holes,  ^5  in.  Axles,  1  in.,  steel.  Track,  4  ft.  8  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. —  Painting  of  the  body,  black  ;  and  gearing,  dark  green,  with  a 
medium  stripe  of  black,  and  two  medium  lines  of  carmine  at  a  distance. 
Trimming,  green  goatskin  for  cushions  and  fall,  and  green  cloth  for  the 
head-lining.  Carpet,  plain  green.  Mountings,  silver. 


PHILADELPHIA  FOUR-IN-HAND  COACH. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  37.) 

The  Mail  Coach,  or  “Tally  Ho,”  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  after 
Col.  Kane’s  popular  vehicle,  is  now  fairly  domesticated  in  America.  The 
first  coaches  used  here  were  imported  from  England,  and  later  from 
France,  but  it  was  not  long  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  imported 
coaches  that  several  leading  carriage  manufacturers  in  this  country  began 
building  them  to  order  ;  and  to-day  American-built  Mail  Coaches  are 
quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  foreign  make. 

The  Coach  represented  in  this  number  was  recently  completed  by 
Messrs.  D.  M.  Lane’s  Sons,  of  Philadelphia,  and  is  the  second  one  built 
by  that  firm.  The  first  they  made  was  for  a  gentleman  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  which  showed  several  departures  from  the  “  regulation  pattern,” 
the  body  having  a  wheel-house  for  the  wheels  to  turn  under,  and  windows 


being  placed  in  the  front  and  rear  upper  quarters,  provided  with  Venetian 
blinds  ;  while  the  body  was  hung  on  a  coach  gearing,  having  two  elliptic 
springs  in  front,  and  platform  springs  behind.  The  Coach  illustrated  in 
the  accompanying  Fashion  Plate  was  built  to  the  order  of  Mr.  E.  Rit- 
tenhouse  Miller,  of  White  Oak  Farm,  Germantown,  Philadelphia.  In 
outward  appearance,  it  does  not  differ  from  the  regular  Mail  Coach,  but 
it  is  very  light,  and  has  capacity  for  carrying  thirteen  persons  comforta¬ 
bly,  all  on  top  of  the  Coach.  Several  noteworthy  changes  have  been 
made  in  its  construction,  as  compared  with  others  of  similar  pattern,  but 
these  do  not  so  much  affect  its  outward  appearance  as  its  interior 
arrangements.  The  most  noticeable  variation  is  in  the  doors,  which  do 
not  extend  to  the  bottom  of  the  top-rail,  but  are  made  of  two  halves,  the 
upper  part  being  stationary,  and  the  panel,  forming  an  imitation  of  a 
stable  shutter,  being  glued  into  the  pillars  and  fastened  into  the  pillars 
first,  when  both  pillars  are  afterward  inserted  in  the  body  at  one  time. 
This  arrangement  allows  of  making  the  standing  and  doo. -pillars  very 
light,  no  glass-frames  being  necessary.  The  making  of  the  door  in  two 
halves  will  not  permit  of  placing  seats  in  the  interior  of  the  Coach,  and 
the  interior  of  the  body  is  therefore  utilized  merely  for  storage  purposes. 
Arrangements  are  also  made  so  that,  when  on  a  pleasure  expedition,  a 
continuous  table  may  be  formed  from  front  to  back,  which  is  still  further 
lengthened  by  gates  at  the  front  and  back  boot-panels,  which,  when 
turned  down,  are  on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  body.  This  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  concealed  hinges,  made  similar  to  those  used  for  the  front  lid 
of  a  Brett.  For  a  better  illustration  of  this  novel  feature,  we  introduce 
the  accompanying  detail  view.  See  Fig.  1. 


It  will  be  observed  in  this  Coach  that  the  two  seats  on  top  of  the  body 
face  one  way,  which  is  another  noteworthy  change  from  the  usual  mode 
of  construction.  To  effect  easy  entrance  to  the  rear  seat,  the  top  is  left 
entirely  open,  the  bottom  for  the  rear  seat  of  the  body  coming  on  a 
line  with  the  front  and  back  boots.  The  back  seat  is  divided  at  the 
middle,  and  one  part  is  raised  to  admit  passage  to  the  back  seat.  The 
lazy-backs  are  supported  by  four  uprights,  provided  with  knuckle  joints, 
which  permit  the  backs  to  be  turned  down  when  not  in  use.  The  lazy- 
back  for  the  back  seat  is  made  of  two  parts,  and  is  turned  up  when  the 
seat-board  is  raised. 


No  rocker-plates  are  used  on  this  Coach,  and  they  are  not  deemed 
necessary,  in  view  of  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
body.  A  heavy  panel  is  inserted  at  the  upper  part  of  the  door,  between 
the  two  standing-pillars,  and  by  lowering  the  roo"f  or  top  to  a  level  with 
the  top  of  the  front  boot,  additional  frame-work  is  required,  which,  it  is 
claimed,  gives  the  body  sufficient  stiffness  and  strength  without  the  use 
of  rocker-plates.  This  vehicle,  after  being  ironed,  was  put  to  a  severe 
test,  and  realized  all  expectations  in  this  respect. 

II" .  [I  '  II  . 
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Fig.  3. 

An  iron  step-ladder  is  provided,  to  assist  ladies  in  mounting  to  the 
seats.  This  ladder  is  made  of  three  pieces,  and,  when  not  in  use,  can  be 
folded  together  and  suspended  by  hooks  under  the  hind  seat.  We  intro¬ 
duce  three  detail  cuts  to  show  the  construction  of  this  ladder. 

Fig.  2  presents  a  side  view  of  the  ladder,  showing  the  full  length,  and 
dotted  lines  indicate  the  same  when  folded  up.  Fig.  3  represents  a  front 
view  of  the  same  ;  and  Fig.  4  a  top  view,  and  the  step  of  the  body,  com¬ 
bined. 

The  brake  is  worked  by  a  lever  reaching  up  to  the  top  of  the  driver’s- 
scat,  and  is  placed  on  the  inside  of  the  boot,  in  such  position  that  the 
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working  of  its  different  portions  will  not  be  interfered  with  by  packages 
or  articles  placed  in  the  boot.  As  a  further  means  of  arresting  the  speed 
of  the  vehicle  when  going  down  hill,  an  iron  shoe  is  provided,  attached 
to  a  chain  by  a  hook,  to  be  placed  in  front  of  the  hind  wheel. 


The  Coach  is  further  provided  with  a  basket  for  the  storage  of  um¬ 
brellas  and  canes,  and  the  indispensable  coach  horn,  fastened  to  the  rear 
seat,  and  inclosed  in  a  case  made  of  pigskin.  The  interior  of  the  body  is 
furnished  with  the  usual  appurtenances  belonging  to  such  a  vehicle. 

The  running-part  consists  of  front  and  hind  axle-beds,  a  bolster  in 
front,  regular  futchels  for  the  reception  of  the  pole,  two  outside  futchels, 
a  perch,  and  two  futchels  at  the  hind  axle.  Its  construction  requires 
considerable  skill  in  laying  off  and  making,  especially  the  hind  gearing ; 
and  to  do  it  properly,  careful  working  drafts  should  first  be  made  of  both 
the  side  elevation  and  top  or  bottom  view.  The  futchels  for  the  hind 
gearing  follow  the  sweep  of  the  perch,  and  should  be  carefully  pricked 
off  to  secure  a  correct  job.  The  front  gearing  is  provided  with  a  stiff 
draw-bar  and  and  evener-bar.  The  evener-bar  is  for  purposes  of  draught, 
and  is  provided  as  usual  with  two  whiffletrees.  The  stiff  bar  is  mainly 
intended  for  the  convenience  of  passengers  in  mounting  to  the  driver’s- 
seat.  The  fifth-wheel  is  26  inches  in  diameter,  and  placed  in  front  of  the 
axle-bed.  At  the  back  of  the  axle-bed  a  wooden  slide  is  introduced,  hav¬ 
ing  an  iron  plate  on  top.  This  slide  follows  the  circle  of  the  fifth-wheel 
a  short  distance  outside  of  the  inner  futchels,  and  is  then  swept  so  that 
the  ends  form  a  concavo-convex  sweep  with  the  center  part.  The  extreme 
ends  are  finished  off  with  a  scroll.  A  stop  is  forged  on  the  top  plate  of 
the  back  slide.  Mail  patent  axles  are  used  on  this  job,  and  they  are  let 
into  the  axle-beds  within  inch  from  the  bottom  surface. 

The  full-size  working  drafts  of  the  body  and  gearing  from  which  this 
Coach  was  built,  were  prepared  by  Mr.  John  G.  Hahn,  foreman  in  Messrs. 
D.  M.  Lane's  Sons’  body-shop,  and  Mr.  Hahn  also  made  the  calculations  for 
the  interior  arrangements  of  the  body,  etc.  The  blacksmithing  was  done 
by  Mr.  Robert  Lutes,  who  also  deserves  credit  for  the  skill  with  which  he 
performed  his  part  of  the  task. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  on  top,  in  center,  50  in.;  ditto  backs,  44 
in.;  ditto  dash,  39*4  in.;  ditto  front  seat,  43  in.;  ditto  seats  in  center, 
Coin.;  and  ditto  back,  48  in.  Turn-under,  3  in.  Height  of  wheels  in 
front,  3  ft.  5  in.;  and  hind,  4  ft.  1  in.,  without  tire.  Depth  of  rims,  2 
in.  Size  of  spokes,  2  in.  Number  of  spokes,  12  and  14.  Stagger  of 
spokes,  y2  in.  Hubs,  front,  7 ^ in . ;  and  rear,  7^  in.  diameter.  Front 
bands,  5 in.;  and  back,  in.  diameter.  Length  of  front  bands,  2j£ 
in.  Length  of  hubs,  10  in.  Tire,  2  X  in.  steel,  round  edge. 

The  front  springs  are  platform.  The  side-springs  are  27  in.  long, 
from  center  to  center,  with  4  in.  set  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  2  in. 
Number  of  plates,  five,  namely  :  all  No.  2,  steel.  The  cross-spring  is  45 
in.  long,  from  center  to  center,  with  5  in.  set  over  all.  Width  of  steel, 
2  in.  Number  of  plates,  eight,  all  No.  2  steel.  The  hind  springs  are 
platform.  The  length,  set,  width  of  steel,  and  number  of  plates  of  the 
hind  springs  are  like  those  on  the  front  springs.  The  springs  are  clipped 
to  the  bolster  axle-bed  and  bars.  Axles,  in.,  mail  patent.  Track,  5 
ft.  4  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  body,  lower  quarters  and  door-panels,  ultra¬ 
marine  blue  ;  upper  quarters,  boots  and  moldings,  black  ;  upper  part  of 
the  door,  English  patent  yellow.  The  rockers  and  running-gear  are 
painted  with  English  patent  yellow,  with  a  broad  stripe  and  two  stout 
lines  of  black  at  a  distance.  Outside  trimming,  plain  throughout.  The 
material  for  the  cushions,  backs  and  falls  is  pigskin.  Instead  of  a  car¬ 
pet,  linoleum  is  used,  lined  with  light-colored  leather.  The  interior  of 
the  body  is  not  trimmed.  Mountings,  brass. 


SPIDER  PHAETON  SLEIGH. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  38.) 

As  a  rule,  latterly  almost  universal,  the  bodies  of  the  heavier  classes 
of  sleighs  now  follow  very  closely,  in  outline  and  general  finish,  those  of 
wheeled  vehicles  ;  and  we  think  the  experiment,  here  suggested,  of  adapt¬ 
ing  the  body  of  a  Spider  Phaeton  to  use  on  runners  will  prove  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

The  body  should  not  have  as  much  side-swell  as  if  placed  on  a  carriage, 
but  may  otherwise  be  built  the  same  as  usual.  The  upper  section  of 
each  side  is  either  made  of  solid  whitewood,  or  of  frame-work,  and  in  the 
latter  case  a  thin  panel  is  used,  and  put  into  a  groove.  If  solid  sides  are 
used,  2j£  in.  whitewood  will  be  sufficient.  The  corner-pillars  are  made 


of  bent  wood.  For  the  bottomsides  bent  wood  will  also  be  preferable,  at 
least  from  the  back  of  the  middle  pillar,  and  it  is  then  spliced  to  the  front 
part.  A  plate  is  screwed  to  the  inside,  and  rounded  at  the  outside.  The 
pillar  and  bottomside,  if  of  bent  wood,  can  be  made  very  light,  or  con¬ 
siderably  lighter  than  on  a  carriage,  as  the  iron  side-stays  give  great 
support.  The  middle  and  back  corner-pillars  are  framed  into  the  bot¬ 
tomside.  On  the  middle-pillar,  if  solid  sides  are  used,  the  sides  are 
halved  to  the  pillar,  and  mitered  to  the  back  corner-pillar,  the  same  as 
mentioned  in  the  description  of  Fashion  Plate  No.  27,  page  252. 

The  rumble  consists  of  a  bottom  and  top  frame  combined  by  four 
upright  stays,  which  are  bolted  to  the  frames.  The  back  of  the  rumble 
is  supported  by  the  back  stays  of  the  running-gear,  and  the  front  rests 
on  two  stays,  rorming  a  T,  and  bolted  to  the  bottomside.  Near  the  bot¬ 
tomsides  of  the  body  a  lap  is  welded  to  the  bottom  plate  of  the  bot¬ 
tomsides,  and  the  rumble  stay  is  welded  to  this  lap.  The  runners  are 
bolted  to  the  toe-board  bracket,  and  further  strengthened  by  two  stays 
welded  to  the  side-stays. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  on  top  of  the  middle-pillar  in  front,  44  in.; 
ditto  back,  on  top,  39  in.;  and  ditto  bottom,  30  in.  Width  of  dash,  28j£ 
in.  Turn-under,  in.  Runners,  ^  X  1  in.  Shoes,  fa  X  ytr  in-  steel. 
Side-stays,  T9g  X  iff  in.  oval-  Cross-stays,  y  X  in.  oval.  Track,  39 
in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  side  and  back  panels,  blue,  not  too  dark  ;  and 
moldings,  black,  with  a  fine  line  of  gold.  Running-part,  light  blue,  with 
two  lines  of  gold.  Trimming,  blue  cloth  throughout.  Carpet,  blue,  with 
yellow  figures.  Plumes,  yellow.  Mountings,  silver. 


CABRIOLET  SLEIGH,  WITHOUT  DOORS. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  39.) 

This  design  represents  one  of  the  latest  patterns  of  fashionable  sleighs. 
Several  changes  from  previous  styles  are  noticeable  in  the  outlines  of  the 
body  and  in  the  ironwork.  The  latter  is  not  as  elaborate  as  for  several 
seasons  past,  but  is  of  graceful  design,  and  in  good  harmony  with  the 
rest.  The  runners  are  fastened  under  the  bottom  of  the  body,  a  method 
now  generally  adopted  on  a  great  number  of  the  heavier  sleighs,  thus 
enabling  the  shortening  of  the  runners  considerably. 

The  body  is  similar  to  that  of  a  Cabriolet,  but  has  an  ogee  back.  The 
back  sweep  of  the  boot  is  of  a  peculiar  shape,  but  has  a  stylish  appear¬ 
ance.  Solid  sides  are  used  for  the  sides  at  the  hind  seat,  and  the  mold¬ 
ings  are  worked  on.  The  front  moldings  are  even  with  the  back  face  of 
the  boot,  and  are  left  heavy  at  the  bottom,  and  then  lightened  off  toward 
the  top  in  a  concavo-convex  shape,  and  rounded  over  on  the  outside. 
The  bottom  in  front,  under  the  boot,  is  straight,  thus  making  less  work 
for  the  body-maker,  and  permitting  the  seat  to  be  raised  higher.  The 
toe-board  bracket  is  swept,  as  is  shown  in  the  drawing,  and,  to  make 
a  strong  job,  is  mortised  into  the  rocker.  The  center  rocker  and 
the  back  boot  rocker  are  not  inclined  and  contracted,  but  the  back 
upright  rocker  is  inclined,  and  the  back  horizontal  rocker  is  contracted 
and  inclined.  That  portion  forming  the  bottomside  from  under  the  hind 
seat  should  be  made  of  one  piece  of  whitewood,  and  is  intended  to  extend 
up  sufficiently  to  be  on  a  line  with  the  bottom  of  the  boot ;  and  from 
there,  up  to  the  bottom  of  the  driver’s-seat,  an  extra  piece  is  glued  on. 
The  joint  formed  at  the  hind  seat  in  front,  through  the  bottomside, 
should  be  bridged  over,  thus  preventing  the  joint  from  showing.  An 
iron  stay  extends  from  the  front  of  the  runner  to  the  toe-board  bracket, 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  finish  and  support  for  the  toe-board.  In  the 
center  an  iron  cross-stay  is  introduced,  to  give  more  stiffness  to  the  run¬ 
ning-part.  The  dash  is  made  of  wood,  and  is  fastened  to  the  body  by 
plates. 

Dimensions . — Width  of  body  at  the  middle-pillar,  at  the  arm-rail,  46 
in.;  ditto  at  the  back,  38  in.;  and  at  the  dash,  32  in.  Turn-under,  5*^ 
in.  Rocker-plates,  2  in.,  fastened  with  i>4  in-  No.  16  screws.  Track,  40 
in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  panels  on  the  hind  seat,  dark  lake  ;  and  moldings 
and  boot  panels,  black.  The  moldings  are  edged  with  a  fine  line  of  car¬ 
mine  at  the  inner  edge.  Running-part,  deep  carminfe,  with  a  heavy 
stripe  of  black,  and  two  medium  lines  of  gold.  Trimming,  brown  cloth. 
The  back  and  cushion  top  are  laid  out  in  large  biscuits.  A  broad  raiser 
goes  around  the  fall,  and  is  made  of  cloth.  The  trimming  for  the  front 
seat  is  plain,  with  the  exception  of  a  raiser  on  the  fall,  similar  to  that  on 
the  hind  seat.  Carpet,  dark  brown,  with  red  figures.  Plumes,  red. 
Mountings,  silver.  _  _ 

CABRIOLET  SLEIGH,  WITH  DOORS. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  40.) 

The  use  of  light  doors  in  connection  with  sleigh  bodies  has  been  gain¬ 
ing  in  favor  lately,  and  it  will  be  readily  admitted  that  they  not  only 
increase  the  comfort  of  passengers,  but  that  the  appearance  of  the  sleigh 
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is  improved.  These  doors  are  light,  and  can  be  made  of  thick  white- 
wood,  or  frame-work  with  a  thin  panel  on  the  outside.  In  the  former 
case  the  swell  is  worked  on  the  outside,  and,  after  completing  the  out¬ 
side,  the  piece  is  lightened  out  on  the  inside.  Two  ash  pillars  are  glued 
on  the  inside,  one  in  front  and  the  other  at  the  back  end  of  the  door,  for 
fastening  the  hinges  and  lock.  Doors  made  out  of  a  solid  plank  are 
in  most  cases  painted  on  the  inside,  while  doors  made  of  frame-work  are 
trimmed  over.  The  doors  are  made  in  the  twist,  which  is  necessitated 
by  the  considerable  turn-under  of  the  front  pillar  at  the  hind  seat,  and  the 
almost  straight  sides  at  the  boot. 

The  molding  forming  a  finish  at  the  boot  projects  over  the  sides  of 
the  body  i  in.  at  the  top  of  the  door,  and  is  worked  gradually  to  in. 
thick  at  the  bottom,  retaining  nearly  the  same  thickness  to  the  top. 
This  molding  should  be  made  of  hard  wood.  The  sides  at  the  hind  seat 
are  made  of  whitewood  ;  and  a  thickness  of  2J4  in-  will  be  required,  as 
they  will  have  to  be  worked  winding.  This  will  leave  the  sides  about  I 
in.  thick  when  finished  at  the  ends. 

The  back  corner-pillars  are  lapped  into  the  rockers,  but  project  i  in. 
outside  of  the  rocker.  The  rocker  is  gauged  off  on  the  inside,  and  shaved 
off  to  nothing  toward  the  back  face  of  the  corner-pillar,  and  the  sides  are 
then  fitted  to  it,  forming  a  miter  joint.  The  back  panel  is  put  into  the 
groove  as  usual.  The  moldings  are  very  wide, — or  not  less  than  2  in. 

The  hind  seat  is  deep,  but  not  of  great  height,  which  gives  the  seat  a 
very  light  appearance.  The  depth  of  the  seat,  as  shown  in  this  drawing, 
allows  the  trimmer  to  put  in  a  very  heavy  back.  A  deep  seat  is  a  very 
desirable  feature  in  a  sleigh,  as  heavier  clothing  is  generally  worn  when 
riding  in  a  sleigh  than  in  a  wheeled  vehicle.  The  boot,  as  is  the  rule 
with  sleighs  of  this  class,  is  of  good  size,  but  not  out  of  proportion  with 
the  rest. 

The  runners  are  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  body  at  the  front,  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  illustrated  in  connection  with  Plate  No.  39.  One 
of  the  step-shanks  of  the  front  step  is  bolted  to  the  runners,  and  at  the 
same  time  secures  the  runners  to  the  body.  The  front  stay  on  this  sleigh, 
as  well  as  on  No.  39,  forms  a  circle  with  the  runner.  The  remaining 
stays  differ  from  all  others  illustrated  in  this  number.  They  are  plain 
but  tasteful,  and  of  sufficient  strength  to  stand  all  ordinary  strain.  Three 
cross-stays  and  a  cross-bar  in  front  add  additional  strength  to  the  run¬ 
ning-part. 

Dimensions.— Width  of  body  at  the  middle-pillar,  on  top  of  the  arm- 
rail,  46  in.;  ditto  at  the  back  on  top,  38  in.;  ditto  at  the  tail-bar,  36  in.; 
ditto  at  the  dash,  32  in.;  and  on  top  of  the  boot,  34  in.  Turn-under,  5*4 
in.  Rocker-plates,  2  X  ]/z  in.,  fastened  with  1^  in.  No.  16  screws. 
Runners,  7/&  X  i/i  in.  Shoes,  ?/&  X  Te  steel.  The  side-stays  are 
y  X  y  in.,  oval  ;  and  the  cross-stays,  Y  X  tI  ‘n->  oval-  Track,  40  in., 
from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  hind  quarter  and  door  panels,  dark  green  ; 
and  moldings  and  boot  panels,  black.  The  moldings  are  edged  with  a 
fine  line  of  carmine.  Running-part,  carmine,  with  a  narrow  stripe  and 
two  medium  lines  of  black.  Trimming,  green  cloth  throughout.  The 
pipe  pattern  is  used  for  the  back,  and  the  cushion  top  is  laid  off  in 
squares  at  the  front  and  back  end,  and  with  an  oblong  square  in  the 
center.  The  trimming  for  the  driver’s-seat  is  plain.  Carpet,  dark  green, 
with  black  figures.  Plumes,  red.  Mountings,  silver. 


COPENHAGEN  SLEIGH. 


(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  41.) 


Here  is  a  decided  novelty  in  the  sleigh  line,  and  one  that  offers  special 
opportunities  for  the  painter  to  display  his  skill.  It  is  chiefly  character¬ 
ized  by  high  sides,  peculiar  sweeps  and  elaborate  painting.  The  body 
between  the  seats  is  shortened  as  much  as  possible  without  interfering 
with  the  foot  room.  The  hind  seat  is  of  considerable  depth,  which  will 
allow  of  putting  in  a  full  back.  The  front  seat  is  raised  considerably, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  body  at  the  front  is  raised  accordingly. 

Several  changes  will  be  noticed  in  this  design,  as  compared  with  others 
of  the  same  class  built  during  past  seasons.  The  lower  panel  on  the 
hind  seat  is  secured  to  the  inside  of  the  pillars,  forming  a  recess  or 
sunken  panel,  which  can  either  be  painted  black  or  ornamented  with 
painted  slat-work.  The  back  corner-pillar  is  made  of  one  bent  piece, 
and  is  framed  into  the  bottomside.  The  middle-pillar  is  also  made  of  one 
piece,  and  framed  into  the  bottomside.  The  side  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
hind  seat  is  made  of  solid  wood,  and  is  lapped  in  front  over  the  middle- 
pillar,  and  mitered  at  the  back  corner-pillar.  The  boot  panel  extends 
from  the  front  of  the  toe-board  to  the  middle-pillar,  and  is  grooved  into 
the  bottomside,  and  glued  to  the  frame-work.  Two  upright  pillars  are 
mortised  into  the  bottomside.  An  extra  side-rail  is  lapped  into  the 
rocker  and  uprights,  for  fastening  the  raised  front  bottom.  The  forego¬ 
ing,  together  with  a  short  bar  connecting  the  two  uprights  on  top,  con¬ 
stitute  the  frame-work.  For  the  boot  on  the  sides,  an  extra  piece  is 
glued  to  the  outside  of  the  boot-panel  from  the  middle-pillar  to  the  front. 


This  piece,  which  is  1^  in.  at  the  middle-pillar,  the  thickness  of  the 
pillar  at  that  place,  is  tapered  off  to  T®7  in.,  the  thickness  of  the  molding. 

The  moldings  on  the  sides  are  all  worked  on.  The  molding  dividing 
the  boot  into  two  sections,  and  extending  from  the  middle-pillar  to  the 
dash,  is  glued  and  nailed  on,  and  sets  in  from  the  outside  of  the  middle- 
pillar  in.  The  upright  moldings  are  Y%  X  tV  in.,  and  rounded  over 
on  the  outside. 

The  roll  at  the  bottom  of  the  back  end  of  the  body  is  fitted  between 
the  corner-pillars,  and  glued  to  the  cross-bar.  The  sides  of  the  front  seat 
are  glued  to  the  seat-frame,  and  moldings  are  nailed  and  glued  on.  At 
the  back  corner,  the  side  and  back  moldings  form  a  miter  joint.  The 
front  seat  is  hinged  to  the  boot,  and  turns  over  when  the  hind  seat  is  to 
be  occupied.  The  dash,  as  usual,  is  made  of  wood.  The  iron  stays  which 
were  popular  last  season  on  this  style  of  sleighs,  forming  a  full  compass 
sweep,  have  been  changed  somewhat  in  form  in  the  present  Fashion 
Plate,  and  here  only  the  front  half  forms  a  compass  sweep.  Three  iron 
cross-stays  extend  from  the  stays  to  the  body. 

Dimensions . — Width  of  body  at  the  middle-pillar  on  top  of  the  arm- 
rail,  43  in.;  ditto  at  the  back  on  top  of  the  arm-rail,  39  in.;  ditto  bottom, 
36^  in.;  ditto  on  top  of  the  front  seat,  38^  in.;  ditto  bottom,  37  in. 
Runners,  il/%  X  7/a  in.  Shoes,  %  X  y*  in.,  steel.  The  side-stays  are  % 
X  Y  in.,  oval,  and  the  cross-stays  are  Y  X  l/t  in.,  oval.  Track,  40  in., 
from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  seat-panels,  dark  green  ;  and  moldings  and 
boot-panels,  black.  Running-part,  light  green,  with  two  full  lines  of 
gold.  Trimming,  green  cloth  for  the  backs  and  cushion  tops,  laid  out  in 
large  biscuits.  Carpet,  green,  with  black  figures.  Plumes,  yellow. 
Mountings,  brass. 

* 

*  * 

NOTE. 

The  foregoing  Fashion  Plates  Nos.  39,  40  and  41,  together  with 
particulars,  were  kindly  furnished  by  one  of  the  best-known  sleigh- 
makers  in  this  vicinity,  who  modestly  declines  being  publicly  cred¬ 
ited  therewith.  They  are  true  copies  from  the  original  sketches 
sent  us,  with  the  exception  of  No.  41,  which,  with  his  consent,  has 
been  changed  somewhat  in  its  details.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
rear  seats  on  these  three  drawings  are  all  of  considerable  depth, 
allowing  very  full  trimmings,  and  yet  retaining  comfortable  seat- 
room.  The  depth  of  these  seats  can  be  reduced  if  preferred.— Ed. 


-\v> 


“  The  carpenter  dresses  his 
plank;  the  tongue  0/  his  fore- 
plane  whistles  its  wild  ascend¬ 
ing  lisp." — Walt.  Whitman. 


HINTS  FOR  BODY-MAKERS  AND  DRAFTSMEN. 


IX.  SIX  DESIGNS  OF  CABRIOLET  BODIES. 


Cabriolets  and  Victorias  rank  among  the  most  fashionable  carriages 
of  to-day,  and  give  promise  of  remaining  favorites  for  years  to  come. 
The  styles  now  current  are  of  great  variety.  Changes  are  made  every 
season,  but  in  a  great  many  instances  these  are  so  slight  as  to  be  observ¬ 
able  only  to  connoisseurs.  The  following  designs,  representing  six  differ¬ 
ent  styles  of  Cabriolet  bodies,  have  been  selected  from  among  the  latest 
patterns  popular  in  New-York  and  vicinity. 


FI&  .L 


Fig.  1  represents  a  style  that  has  been  built  for  several  years  past. 
The  moldings  are  finished  in  front  as  represented  by  the  drawing.  This 
style  of  finish  was  abandoned  for  a  short  time,  but  has  apparently 
regained  favor  of  late.  The  moldings  are  all  worked  on.  In  front,  the 
boot  panel  forms  the  scroll,  and  the  rocker  from  that  place  is  rounded 
over.  The  hind  seat  is  rather  short,  but  affords  ample  seat-room. 
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Height  of  body  from  the  ground,  21  in.  Height  of  wheels  :  front,  2  ft. 
6  in.;  and  hind,  3  ft.  6  in. 

Fig.  2  shows  another  pattern  similar  to  Fig.  1,  but  the  body  is  of 
larger  size.  The  sweep  of  the  back  corner-pillar  has  more  fullness,  and 
the  bottom  in  the  center  is  straight,  while  in  Fig.  1  it  is  slightly  rounded. 
The  bottomside,  or  finishing  piece,  extending  from  the  bottom  of  the 


hind  seat  to  the  top  of  the  boot,  is  of  ash,  and  is  made  of  two  pieces 
spliced  together  in  the  center.  The  moldings  are  worked  on.  On  the 
toe-board  the  piece  for  the  moldings  is  glued  on.  It  projects  over  the 
panel  T\  in.,  and  in  that  way  hides  the  joint  of  the  boot  panel ;  or  it  may 
be  left  solid  on  the  rocker,  the  panel  being  let  in  to  the  rocker.  Height 
of  body  from  the  ground,  22  in.  Height  of  wheels:  front,  2  ft.  6  in.; 
and  hind,  3  ft.  6  in. 


Fig.  3  shows  a  body  in  which  several  changes  from  prevailing  patterns 
are  observable.  The  bottomside  has  considerable  curve,  and  an  ogee 
pillar  is  placed  at  the  back  corner.  Both  the  bottomside  and  ogee  pillar 
are  made  of  bent  wood.  The  space  under  the  seat  at  the  back  is  left 
open ;  but  this  can  be  closed,  if  preferred,  by  a  panel  glued  on  the  inside 
of  the  pillars  and  bottomside.  In  the  latter  case  the  back  is  paneled  up 
all  the  way.  The  form  of  the  wheel-house  is  not  a  continuous  sweep, 
but  it  forms  a  corner  near  the  front.  The  bottomside  at  the  front  will 
project  out  about  in.  from  the  boot  panel.  Height  of  body  from  the 
ground,  21  in.  Height  of  wheels  :  front,  2  ft.  8  in.;  and  hind,  3  ft.  8  in. 


Fig.  4  shows  a  body  somewhat  similar  to  Fig.  3,  but  longer.  The  hind 
corner-pillar  has  the  shape  of  an  ogee  pillar,  but  forms  a  sharp  corner  at 
the  bottom  of  the  center  molding.  The  bottomside  has  less  sweep  than 
Fig.  3,  and  terminates  in  a  scroll.  The  back  corner-pillar  is  made  of 
bent  wood,  but  should  be  made  heavier  than  that  required  for  No.  3,  to 
produce  the  sharp  corner.  The  section  under  the  seat  is  left  open.  The 
wheel-house  has  a  continuous  curve,  but  is  swept  higher  than  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  bodies.  Height  of  body  from  the  ground,  21  in.  Height  of 
wheels  :  front,  2  ft.  8  in.;  and  hind,  3  ft.  8.  in. 


Fig.  5  shows  a  full  body  with  a  curved  bottom.  The  bottomside  is 
made  of  one  bent  piece.  The  arm-rail  is  lapped  to  the  middle  pillar. 
The  rocker  does  not  extend  further  than  to  the  middle  pillar,  The  bot¬ 


tomside  is  glued  to  the  rocker,  and  the  rocker-plate  forms  a  sharp  corner 
at  the  termination  of  the  rocker ;  but,  if  preferred,  a  block  may  be  glued 
to  the  inside  of  the  bottomside  even  with  the  rocker,  and  it  is  then  swept 
off  to  a  feather-edge  at  the  bottomside.  The  child’s-seat  slides  into  the 
boot,  and  is  held  in  position  by  two  spring  bolts.  Height  of  body  from 
the  ground,  22  in.  Height  of  wheels:  front,  2  ft.  5  in.;  and  hind,  3  ft. 
7  in. 


Fig.  6,  like  Fig.  5,  shows  a  curved  body,  but  it  is  very  full  at  the  quar¬ 
ter,  thus  affording  more  seat-room,  and  the  tendency  to  make  the  bottom 
sweep  very  full  is  the  latest  and  perhaps  most  noteworthy  change  in  the 
outline  of  Cabriolets.  The  middle  pillar  below  the  center  molding  is 
left  heavier  than  on  Fig.  5,  and  seems  more  in  harmony  with  the  other 
lines  of  the  body.  Bent  bottomsides  are  used.  If  desired,  the  lower 
section  of  this  body  may  be  closed  by  a  panel.  The  arm-rail  is  framed 
into  the  back  and  middle  pillars.  Height  of  body  from  the  ground,  21 
in.  Height  of  wheels  :  front,  2  ft.  6  in.;  and  hind,  3  ft.  6  in. 

We  trust  that,  among  these  six  selections  of  recent  styles  of  Cabriolet 
bodies,  those  of  our  readers  who  manufacture  this  class  of  work  may 
find  one  or  more  that  may  prove  useful  to  them. 

Albert  Kehrl. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  BURNS’S  SECOND-PRIZE  WORKING 
DRAWING  OF  PHYSICIANS'  PHAETON. 

Part  II  :  Description  of  Detail  Body  Drafts. 

(< Continued from  page  250.) 

According  to  request,  I  herewith  supply  a  detailed  description  of  the 
body  drafts,  Figs.  7  to  14,  inclusive,  which  appeared  in  connection  with 
my  working  drawing  published  with  your  last  number,  and  which  were 
only  briefly  alluded  to  in  the  description  that  followed  in  that  issue. 


Fig.  7  represents  the  bracket  piece,  as  finished  to  the  pattern,  and  it 
also  shows  the  top  of  the  piece  which  is  lapped  or  halved  to  receive  Fig. 
8,  the  second  piece  of  the  rocker. 


This  second  piece,  Fig.  8,  is  shown  from  three  points  of  view, 
namely  :  the  front,  side  and  top.  The  front  view  shows  the  piece  as  in¬ 
clined  and  halved  to  lap  the  front  and  back  pieces.  The  bottom  lap  is 
cut  square  to  fit  the  lap  of  the  bracket,  which  is  framed  outward  enough 
to  make  %  inch  recess  on  the  second  piece,  thus  avoiding  any  visible 
joint,  and  leaving  a  wedge  piece  to  dress  off  inside.  This  mode  of  con¬ 
struction  will  also  afford  a  gain  in  foot-room  between  the  rockers. 

Fig.  9, 


The  top  lap  is  cut,  as  the  piece  is  inclined,  and  receives  the  piece  shown 
in  Fig.  9,  which  is  also  inclined  as  Fig.  8,  and  is  also  shown  in  three 
views,  namely  :  the*front,  side  and  top.  The  side  view  shows  the  form 
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of  the  piece,  while  the  manner  of  halving  with  Fig.  8  is  shown  on  the 
top  view.  These  two  pieces,  together  with  Fig.  7,  make  the  rocker. 

Fig.  10  is  the  arm-pillar  pattern,  marked  on  the  bent  piece.  This  fig¬ 
ure  also  shows  the  front  of  the  pillar  when  finished.  On  this  front  view 
is  shown  the  thickness  of  the  bent  piece  required  to  make  the  arm-pillar, 
being  three  inches,  as  shown  by  the  inclined  dotted  line.  This  line  is 


just  inside  the  edge  of  the  back  corner-pillar,  and  requires  a  wedge  piece 
to  be  glued  on  inside  the  arm  toward  the  back,  as  shown  on  the  cant  of 
the  working  draft  of  the  body  (see  Fig.  6,  in  last  number).  This  front 
view  also  shows  the  pillar  dressed  out  to  fit  the  bracket  and  inclined 
rockers,  and  lightened  out  above  the  rocker  and  toward  the  back-pillar. 


Fig.  11  represents  the  bottomside  pillar  marked  on  the  bent  piece,  and 
also  shows  the  back  of  the  pillar.  This  back  view  shows  the  pillar  in¬ 
clined  the  same  as  the  rocker,  and  also  shows  that  this  bent  piece  need 
only  be  2j£  inches  thick,  but  it  requires  a  piece  to  be  glued  on  at  the  top 
to  strengthen  it  on  the  back  board,  as  shown  in  the  working  draft  of  the 
body  (see  again  Fig.  6,  in  the  last  number).  The  bottomside  is  tenoned 
into  and  screwed  through  the  front  pillar. 


Fig.  12  shows  the  whitewood  piece  to  fill  the  back  of  the  pillar  ;  and,  to 
avoid  joints,  it  is  lapped  over  against  the  molding  of  the  pillar.  The 
moldings  on  the  whitewood  might  be  recessed  at  the  bottomside,  although 
many  builders  of  good  work  make  such  joints  even.  The  figure  is  shown 
in  three  views,  namely  :  the  front,  side  and  the  top  end,  as  when  fitted  to 
its  place. 


Fig.  13  shows  the  molding  for  the  bracket,  which  is  ^  in.  thick,  and 
can  be  screwed  from  the  inside.  This  molding,  as  shown  by  the  aid  of 
a  second  view,  is  lapped  over  the  pillar,  and  meets  the  pillar  molding  so 
as  to  avoid  deep  joints. 

Fig.  14. 

ez . 1  ■  1 

Fig.  14  shows  how  to  groove  and  mold  the  tail-bar  to  receive  the  panel 
of  the  back.  The  bar  is  mortised  into  the  rocker,  with  the  molding  ex¬ 
tending  over  to  the  bottomside,  which  will  avoid  the  nail  heads  which 
appear  in  nailed  moldings. 


Such  is  my  detailed  description  of  the  body  drafts  ;  and  I  only  hope 
that  some  fellow-workman  or  diligent  apprentice  may  be  benefited  by 
these  further  particulars.  James  Burns. 

New-Haven,  Conn. 

THE  BAT  LEY  LANDAU  TOP. 


To  the  Editor — Dear  Sir:  Among  the  latest  and  most  noteworthy 
English  inventions  relative  to  vehicles,  is  a  new  patent  head  or  carriage- 
top,  the  invention  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Bailey,  cashier  with  Messrs.  Aldebert, 
of  Long  Acre,  London. 

The  following  sketches  will,  I  think,  clearly  explain  its  action  and 
principle.  Fig.  1  shows  the  head  when  raised,  as  applied  to  a  Landau ; 
and  Fig.  2,  the  same  head  when  lowered.  The  letters  in  both  figures 
refer  to  the  same  parts. 


A  is  the  motive  spring,  and  B  a  lever  arm,  situated  about  as  usual.  At 
the  end  of  the  lever  is  a  wheel  C,  which  runs  upon  or  over  a  bridge  D, 
fixed  on  the  pillar,  and  provided  with  slots  E  and  E'  at  either  end,  into 
which  the  wheel  C  drops  on  arriving  at  their  place.  One  of  the  slots  E' 
is  so  situated  as  to  hold  the  lever  arm  ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  head  is 
firmly  fixed,  as  shown  in  sketch  No.  1.  The  pressure  of  the  spring  A 
upon  the  lever  arm  B,  secures  the  whole.  The  other  slot  E,  is  so  placed 


as  to  hold  the  head  in  the  position  illustrated  in  No.  2.  The  pressure  of 
spring  A  secures  it  in  this  position.  When  it  is  desired  to  raise  or  lower 
the  head,  it  is  of  course  necessary  to  throw  the  wTheel  C  out  of  the 
respective  slot,  which  is  accomplished  by  the  motion  of  a  peculiarly  con¬ 
structed  spring-hinge  F,  which  lifts  the  wheel  out  of  the  slot  on  to  the 
bridge  D,  along  which  it  runs  until  it  reaches  the  other  end,  when  it  again 
falls  into  the  slot  there  situated,  and  is  equally  firmly  fixed  in  the  opposite 
position. 

This  arrangement  of  a  lever  arm  running  up  a  bridge  dispenses  with 
the  employment  of  a  spiral  spring  (a  constant  source  of  rattle) ;  and  the 
locking  of  the  lever  arm,  by  the  wheel  dropping  into  the  slots  and  being 
held  firmly  there  by  the  spring,  renders  outside  or  inside  joints  equally 
unnecessary.  Consequent  reductions  both  in  cost  and  weight  are  further 
recommendations  of  this  construction,  and  there  is  also  less  labor  in 
fitting. 

This  new  head  is  already  in  use  by  Messrs.  Aldebert  and  some  other 
firms,  and  seems  to  find  much  greater  favor  than  is  usually  accorded  to 
newly-patented  inventions  in  England.  Spiro. 


TO  POLISH  EBONY. 


To  put  a  high  polish  on  ebony,  that  will  be  durable,  give  the  work  two 
coats  of  fine  copal-varnish,  and,  when  this  is  dry,  rub  it  down  smooth  with 
fine  pumice-stone  ;  put  on  a  third  coat  of  the  same,  and  rub  down  with 
rotton-stone  ;  clean,  and  put  on  a  flowing  coat  of  best  spirit  copal-var¬ 
nish  ;  and,  when  this  has  become  quite  dry,  polish  with  chamois-skin  and 
the  palm  of  the  hand. — Popular  Science  News. 
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CARRIAGE-PARTS ,  WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO 

PLA  TFORM  WORN. 


Lecture  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Shepard,  of  New-Haven. 


[The  following;  is  a  continuation  of  our  full  stenographic  report,  expressly 
prepared  for  The  Hub ,  of  the  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Shepard,  of  New- 
Haven,  Conn.,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  Feb.  20th,  before  the  Class  in 
Carriage  Drafting  and  Construction  connected  with  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  Technical  Schools,  New-York.] 


( Continued  from  page  257  in  last  number.) 


COMMON  FAULTS  IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

I  desire  now  to  speak  of  some  common  faults  in  the  construction  of 
carriage-parts. 

I  have  here  a  carriage-part  which  I  found  in  the  school’s  museum  of 
models.  I  trust  it  is  not  kept  here  to  illustrate  the  graces  of  carriage- 
part  making.  In  this  carriage-part  we  have  a  practical  illustration  of 


marks  where  to  split  it  and  directing  how  to  split  it.  I  think  the  gentle¬ 
man  to  whom  I  sent  it,  is  here  to-night.  He  reported  to  me  that,  in  split- 
ting  it,  he  broke  a  cold  chisel,  it  was  so  hard.  He  first  tried  an  ordinary 
chisel,  but  that  had  no  effect  upon  it,  and  it  broke  his  cold  chisel  in  his 
efforts  to  split  it.  You  have  no  idea  of  the  toughness  of  such  end-com¬ 
pressed  timber  until  you  try  to  split  it. 

Mr.  Britton  :  Why  can’t  we,  by  using  this  method,  make  serviceable 
hubs  out  of  soft  wood  ? 

Mr.  Shepard  :  I  believe  the  best  hubs  in  the  world  can  be  made  by 
end-compression.  I  do  not  think  the  expansion  would  amount  to  enough 
to  injure  the  hub  at  all,  and  it  can  be  toughened  to  a  wonderful  degree. 

A  Voice:  In  the  case  you  have  just  spoken  of,  what  wood  would  you 
prefer  ? 

Mr.  Shepard  :  I  have  not  experimented  far  enough  to  determine  that 
point.  I  find  that  any  wood  will  toughen  up  the  same  way, — whitewood, 
or  poplar,  as  it  is  called,  as  well  as  hickory,  although  the  tougher  the  wood 
is  before  it  is  put  through  this  process,  the  tougher  it  will  be  afterward. 

Are  there  any  more  questions  to  be  asked  on  my  subject?  The  field  is 
a  broad  one.  I  know  I  have  not  covered  it  as  fully  as  I  ought  to,  but  I  am 
ready  to  answer  any  questions  that  I  am  able,  and  if  I  cannot  answer 
them  I  will  frankly  tell  you  so. 

Before  leaving  you,  I  desire  to  thank  the  scholars  of  the  school  for  the 
attentive  hearing  they  have  given  me  to-night.  I  am  glad- you  are  trying 
to  improve  yourselves,  and  to  take  a  better  position  in  the  shop,  and  in  life. 
By  so  doing,  you  are  not  only  benefiting  yourselves,  but  you  are  bene¬ 
fiting  your  country,  for,  if  there  is  anything  in  which  we  are  seriously 
behind  the  people  of  Europe,  it  is  in  artistic  design  ;  and  you  are  working 
in  a  direction  to  help  remedy  that.  I  believe  the  time  is  coming  when 


Fig.  19.  Front  View  of  Top  Bed. 


Fig.  21.  Side  View  of  Top  Bed  and  Puncheon. 


Figs.  22  and  23.  Top  and  Front  Views  of  Bottom  Bed. 
Figs.  19  to  23.  DIFFERENT  VIEWS  OF  COACH  GEARING  CRITICIZED. 


nearly  all  the  faults  possible  in  a  carriage-part,  and  to  the  fullest  possible 
degree.  It  is  called  a  carriage,  but  a  “  mis-carriage  ”  would  be  a  more 
appropriate  term. 

Here  we  have  the  bottom  bed  (Fig.  23).  Here,  at  the  weakest  point, 
we  find  it  the  smallest.  We  turn  it  up,  and  again,  at  another  weak  point 
we  find  it  is  the  smallest.  Right  where  it  requires  most  strength,  it  is 
made  the  smallest  each  way.  Again,  we  have  here  in  the  center  a  great 
bunch  where  the  king-bolt  comes  through.  There  is  no  demand  for  this 
strengthening  at  all.  One  of  the  requirements  of  harmony  is  to  make 
your  bed  without  bunches,  and  nearly  of  even  size  between  the  bearings 
of  the  fifth-wheel.  The  top  bed  (Fig.  19)  is  in  harmony  with  the 
bottom.  We  find  that  great  bunch  in  the  center,  where  it  is  not  needed, 
and  every  fault  in  the  bottom  bed  has  been  duplicated  in  the  top.  Take 
it  all  through,  and  you  find  the  same  lack  of  judgment.  I  think  this  is  the 
best  illustration  I  ever  saw  of  the  imperfections  possible  in  carriage-part 
making.  Nearly  all  the  common  and  some  uncommon  faults  are  com¬ 
bined  here.  It  is  worth  the  attention  of  all  who  are  studying  this  sub¬ 
ject.  You  can  certainly  learn  as  much  from  it  in  the  way  of  caution,  as 
by  studying  a  well-made  carriage-part.  When  you  learn  what  to  avoid 
in  this  world,  you  have  traveled  far  toward  learning  what  to  adopt  as 
a  substitute.  Are  there  any  more  questions  to  be  asked  ?  Perhaps  I 
have  already  talked  too  long. 

Mr.  Britton  :  No,  sir;  we  have  all  been  greatly  interested. 

further  facts  regarding  end-compressed  timber. 

Mr.  Pray  :  What  per  cent,  of  end-compression  do  you  think  it  safe 
to  apply  to  such  prepared  wood  as  you  exhibited  early  in  the  evening? 

Mr.  Shepard:  I  usually  give  about  25  per  cent.;  but  I  think  wood  is 
capable  of  being  safely  compressed  endwise  from  75  to  80  per  cent.  I 
believe  wood  can  be  compressed  until  it  possesses  nearly  the  same 
specific  gravity  as  cast-iron,  and  until  it  is  nearly  equal  to  it  in  hardness. 
I  recently  sent  a  specimen  of  that  prepared  wood  to  Philadelphia,  with 


practical  education  will  be  connected  with  our  common  schools,  and  when 
the  workshop  will  form  a  part  of  our  common-school  system  of  education. 
That  I  believe  to  be  the  school  of  the  future.  I  have  great  respect  for 
the  members  of  the  Carriage-Builders’  Association  who  are  doing  what 
they  can  to  reestablish  the  apprenticeship  system  ;  but,  with  all  due 
respect  to  them,  I  believe  they  are  on  the  wrong  track.  I  admit  that 
they  are  far  better  informed  than  I  am,  as  to  the  needs  of  the  trade, 
yet  I  feel  that  they  are  wrong.  I  believe  the  educational  system  of  the 
future  will  have  connected  with  it  industrial  schools,  and  I  believe  that 
we  may  as  well  attempt  to  reestablish  an  old  abandoned  stage  route  as 
to  reestablish  the  old  semi-slavery  system  of  apprenticeship  under  the 
present  conditions  of  American  civilization. 

Boys  of  the  school,  be  persevering!  Hold  on,  and  in  the  end  you  will 
find  that  it  will  redound  to  your  own  benefit  as  you  make  yourselves  more 
valuable  to  your  employers.  I  wish  I  could  be  heard  by  every  artisan  in 
the  country — yes,  every  laborer.  They  are  constantly  complaining  and 
struggling  for  more  pay.  They  are  uneasy.  Occasionally  they  try  the 
old  experiment  of  striking.  I  do  not  blame  them  for  wanting  more  pay — 
that  is  every  workman’s  right  ;  but  I  think  they  are  working  in  the 
wrong  way  to  get  it.  If  they  spent  one-half  the  time  and  one-half  the 
money  in  making  themselves  more  valuable  to  their  employers,  that  they 
do  in  bemoaning  their  condition,  they  would  be  much  better  off  to-day. 
It  would  be  far  better  for  all  concerned  if  they  had  spent  in  this  manner 
one-half  the  money  they  have  lost  in  the  course  they  have  pursued  by 
striking. 

Artisans  and  laborers,  if  you  wish  to  raise  your  pay,  first  raise  your¬ 
selves  !  Do  not  try  to  get  a  dollar  for  a  penny  whistle,  but  make  your 
whistle  worth  a  dollar,  and  you  will  find  no  trouble  in  getting  the  money. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  Houghton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  thanks  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  be  extended  to  the  speaker  of  the  evening  for  his  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  lecture.  (the  end.) 
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FIRST-PRIZE  DESIGN  FOR  IRONING  A  PHYSICIANS' 

PHAETON. 

[By  Mr.  R.  H.  Lee,  of  No.  214  South  5th-street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.] 

( Continued  from  page  259  in  last  number.) 

Be  careful  not  to  allow  the  oval  part  of  the  bolt  in  the  top  of  the  fifth- 
wheel  to  reach  below  the  bottom  fifth-wheel,  or  to  touch  the  anti-rattler 
cups  ;  it  must  clear  these  at  least  T\  inch. 

To  make  this  work  requires  some  skill  as  well  as  experience,  but  when 
it  is  finished,  the  smith  will  have  no  reason  to  regret  it,  for  his  labors 
will  be  rewarded  by  a  superior  job  of  work. 

To  complete  one  of  these  Physicians’  Phaetons,  that  is  to  forge  it 
complete,  will  take  an  ordinary  smith  about  five  and  a  half  days  of  steady 
work.  The  writer  has  repeatedly  done  it  in  less  that  that  time,  and  in 
the  last  twelve  years  I  have  perhaps  ironed  one  hundred  suc-h.  This 
mode  of  making  a  physicians’  gearing  was  originated  by  me  some 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago,  and  consequently  it  is  by  no  means  new, 
but  it  has  given  general  satisfaction,  and  I  have  thought  it  would  do  no 
harm  to  send  it,  as  the  factory  where  I  work  now,  and  where  I  have  been 
employed  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  stands  second  to  none  in  building 
physicians’  vehicles,  or,  in  fact,  anything  else  on  wheels  which  it  pro¬ 
duces.  I  hope  I  shall  at  least  have  your  opinion  regarding  its  character¬ 
istic  features. 

CONNECTION  OF  PERCH  WITH  AXLE. 


In  Fig.  15,  the  mode  of  connecting  the  perch  with  the  axle  is  illus¬ 
trated.  The  top  perch  plate  and  axle  clip  are  made  of  one  piece,  and 
the  perch  is  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  axle.  The  perch  not  being  as 
heavy  as  the  axle,  necessitates  the  plate  and  clip  to  be  swaged  down,  as 
is  plainly  shown  in  the  cut. 


Fig.  16  illustrates  the  top  view  of  the  perch  plate.  The  top  plate  is 
broader  at  the  axle,  forming  a  compass  sweep  at  each  side,  and  making 
a  better  finish. 


A  SUGGESTED  IMPROVEMENT  FOR  PHYSICIANS’  PHAETONS. 

As  already  mentioned,  I  am  employed  in  a  factory  where  numerous 
physicians’  vehicles  are  made,  and  have  given  considerable  attention  to 
the  subject ;  and  I  shall  present  to  you,  in  writing,  for  your  considera¬ 
tion,  a  plan  by  which  an  adjustable  front  can  be  used  on  physicians’  car¬ 
riages  in  winter,  to  protect  them  from  the  inclemencies  of  that  dreary 
season,  and  by  which  the  interior  can  be  kept  dry.  It  is  this  : 

A  piece  of  ash,  say  3  X  1%  in.,  is  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  vehicle, 
at  a  sufficient  distance  to  allow  foot-room,  and  also  at  the  front  of  the  top 
by  thumb-screws,  with  a  suitable  slot  to  receive  it.  Two  doors  are  hung 


sufficiently  high  to  allow  the  occupants  to  see  over  them,  opening  for¬ 
ward  to  allow  ingress  and  egress.  Above  the  doors,  and  connecting 
with  them  to  insure  against  the  entrance  of  snow  or  rain,  are  two  sepa¬ 
rate  windows,  one  to  each  door,  made  to  raise  upward  to  the  roof,  and 
there  be  hooked  up  out  of  the  way.  A  slot  in  the  door,  for  driving  pur¬ 
poses,  will  then  complete  the  job. 

We  have  constructed  a  Hansom  Cab  upon  the  above  principle,  and  it 
worked  to  a  charm  ;  I  see  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  apply  to  a 
physicians’  carriage.  To  be  sure,  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  paneled 
job  for  this  purpose  ;  but  I  think  this  would  be  an  improvement  over  the 
ordinary  physicians’  vehicle,  and  I  know  it  is  practical.  The  additional 
weight  would  not  exceed  30  lbs.,  and  much  time  would  be  saved  as 
compared  with  fastening  up  the  apron,  etc.,  and  there  would  be  a  cer¬ 
tainty  of  keeping  dry  inside. 

ANOTHER  SUGGESTED  IMPROVEMENT. 


Another  improvement  I  wish  to  speak  of  is  the  suspension  of  the  hind 
carriage-part,  as  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  Fig.  17,  which  shows  a 


Fig  17; 


Instead  of  using  a  pump-hahdie,  let  there  be  a  spring,  looped  AA 
shown  in  this  Fig.  17,  where  D  represents  an  iron  loop  attached  to  the 
top  of  the  back  spring ;  and  C,  a  spring  of  three  plates,  Connects  the 
body  and  gearing,  which  is  a  sure  prevention  of  jarring,  no  matter 
how  rough  the  road.  The  selection  and  placing  of  this  spring,  C,  requires, 
of  course,  some  Calculation  in  order  not  only  to  make  it  ride  down  as 
easily  as  the  under  elliptic  spring,  btit  to  neutralize  the  effects  of  rotigh 
streets,  etc.,  and  it  should  be  composed  df  somewhat  heavy  steel.  What 
I  have  used  has  given  entire  satisfaction. 

THE  END. 


DROPPING  OF  BEDS. 


Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  We  have  a  small  wager  at  stake  on  a 
problem  relating  to  carriage-parts,  on  which  we  are  unable  to  agree  in  any  par¬ 
ticular,  unless  it  is  to  abide  by  your  decision.  The  wager  is  merely  nominal,  and 
of  no  special  account  in  comparison  with  the  importance  of  the  subject  at  issue. 
One  of  us  is  A  smith,  and  the  other  a  wood-worker, 

A  little  deviltry  has  appeared  in  CJiir  Carriage-parts;  ahd  heithfef  of  Us  is  willing 
to  confess  that  he  is  at  fault.  Our  carridge-patts  ape  made  with  a  view  Of  being 
(when  ironed)  10  inches  over  all  at  ends  Of  beds  ;  but  when  irdhed  aiid  ready  to 
put  under  the  body,  they  are  invariably  lower  by  an  inch,  more  or  less. 

Now,  then,  where  is  the  fault  ?  Where  does  the  discrepancy  creep  in  ?  Is  it 
in  the  wood,  or  in  the  iron  ?  And  how  may  we  overcome  it  ? 

Signed  '  J*  H.,  Carriage  Smith. 

1  M.  G.,  Woodworker , 

Answer, — If  the  woodwork  lies  about  for  some  time  before  being 
ironed,  and  especially  if  the  beds  are  made  from  bent  stuff,  there  is  liable 
to  be  more  or  less  shrinkage  of  both  beds  at  B  and  C  (see  accompanying 
sketch). 


D 


The  end  of  the  upper  bed  will  then  naturally  drop  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent,  and  the  bottom  bed  will  also  incline  upward.  There  will  also  be 
more  or  less  shrinkage  at  A  and  D,  and  between  those  points  and  B  and 
C,  so  that,  when  placed  together,  the  distance  between  A  and  D,  as  per 
dotted  line  E,  will  be  materially  less  after  the  timber  has  had  a  month’s 
seasoning,  than  when  made.  The  shrinkage  and  consequent  reduction 
of  distance  between  A  and  £),,  resulting  from  such  change  of  shape, 
might  easily  vary  inch  or  more. 

Where  the  woodwork  is  liable  to  be  ironed  by  fits  and  starts,  and  to  lie 
about  the  ironing  room  a.  moftth  before  being  put  together,  it  would  be 
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well  for  the  wood-worker  to  anticipate  shrinkage  by  allowing  a  trifle 
more  material,  leaving  a  little  more  distance  between  the  points,  and 
giving  further  aid  by  temporarily  bolstering  the  whole  by  a  stiff  stay  of 
wood  or  iron,  to  remain  until  the  work  is  ready  to  put  together.  One  or 
two  coats  of  priming  will  also  help  materially,  in  such  cases,  by  keeping 
away  atmospheric  influences. 

When  the  smith  undertakes  to  iron  the  woodwork,  he  ought  to  be 
posted  as  to  the  distance  required  at  A  and  D,  and  if  he  cannot  bring  up 
the  woodwork  to  the  proper  height,  with  the  top  plate  of  the  upper  bed 
and  the  bottom  plate  of  the  lower  bed,  he  has  an  easy  remedy,  which  is 
to  increase  the  depth  of  the  king-bolt  collars  or  sockets,  and  the  bearings 
of  the  under  plate  of  the  top  bed  and  upper  plate  of  the  bottom  bed  at 
the  fifth-wheel. 

The  writer’s  method  of  proceeding,  in  such  cases,  is  as  follows  :  I  first 
secure  the  top  plate  of  upper  bed  and  bottom  plate  of  under  bed  tempo¬ 
rarily,  and  then  measure  the  distance.  If  there  yet  remains  too  much  to 
be  made  up  with  the  sockets  and  bearings,  I  spring  up  the  upper  plate 
and  bed,  and  spring  down  the  under  plate  and  bed,  leaving  both  of  them 
just  a  trifle  more  than  I  require  to  allow  for  recedence. 

Another  point  worth  noting,  as  a  means  to  help  preserve  the  structure, 
is  the  mode  of  applying  the  bolts  and  screws  which  secure  the  plates  to 
the  beds.  The  holes  in  the  wood  and  iron  ought  to  be  so  as  to  allow  the 
bolts  to  fit  snug  into  the  wood,  and  to  pass  through  the  iron  without  in¬ 
jury  to  the  thread.  The  screw  holes  ought  to  be  so  that  the  screws  will 
fit  with  precision,  and  allow  them  to  settle  in  and  down  thoroughly. 

The  bet  referred  to  had  better  be  called  “  off,”  as  it  would  be  difficult 
to  decide  which  party  has  the  right  of  it.  The  probability  is,  that  both 
may  be  a  little  at  fault. 


NOTES  ABOUT  SETTING  AXLES  AND  TIRING 

WHEELS. 


Way  back  in  the  “fifties”  my  experiences  in  the  smith-shop  began, 
and  they  have  continued  almost  uninterruptedly  ever  since.  I  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  “boss  of  the  village  forge,”  and  was  soon  made  familiar 
with  my  “cub”  duties,  which,  taken  all  together,  I  rather  liked. 

My  first  knowledge  of  setting  axles  was  learned  then  and  there.  I  was 
then  taught  to  give  them  about  4  inches  swing,  or  that  much  wider  on 
top  than  on  the  floor  ;  and  to  gather  them  the  width  of  the  tire,  if  not 
over  1  inch  wide.  Then  we  came  down  to  y  inch  gather,  and  so  on 
down  to  yfa  inch  ;  and  instead  of  measuring  the  top,  we  set  the  wheel  y2 
to  y  inch  under  plumb  spoke.  But  the  change  was  a  very  gradual  one 
in  our  section  of  country,  and  the  question  of  setting  axles  is  indeed  a 
very  difficult  one  to  settle,  and  the  day  may  be  far  in  the  future  when 
absolute  perfection  will  be  reached.  We  ought,  however,  meanwhile  to 
continue  our  search  for  perfection,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  invite 
correspondence  and  criticism  upon  the  various  existing  modes  and  ideas. 

My  plan,  for  several  years  past,  has  been  to  set  wheels  inch  under 
plumb  spoke  for  ordinary  vehicles,  and  y  inch  for  very  light  vehicles, 
measuring  outside  of  spokes,  close  to  hub  and  outside  of  tire.  Vehicles 
for  country  use  I  give  y  inch  gather,  and  for  city  use  y  inch.  I  have 
known  D.  Arthur  Brown’s  Concord  axles,  that  I  have  set  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  to  run  seven  years,  and  not  show  much  wear  even  then.  My  method 
may  be  wrong,  and  others  may  be  better,  but  so  long  as  axles  set  by 
my  plan  run  easily,  with  less  draught  than  others,  and  wear  well,  I  am 
convinced  that  my  way  is  not  a  very  bad  one. 

Set  your  wheels  to  track  4  ft.  8  in.;  then  run  the  vehicle  three  months, 
and  you  will  find  that  the  track  has  widened,  if  the  dish  of  the  wheels 
has  remained  the  same.  A  heavy  load  also  widens  the  track  at  once. 

Take  an  unloaded  vehicle,  run  it  across  the  floor  until  the  wheels  have 
turned  once  or  twice  around,  and  if  the  track  has  neither  increased  nor 
decreased  in  width,  you  may  be  sure  your  gather  is  about  right ;  and  if 
the  tire  is  level  on  the  floor,  your  job  will  run  easily,  nor  will  the  tire  be 
inclined  to  work  off  sidewise. 

Theories  I  have  none.  I  am  merely  guided  by  long  and  hard  experi¬ 
ence,  and  by  actual  facts  thus  gained  ;  and  when  people  tell  me  my 
vehicles  run  more  easily  than  the  generality  of  the  same  kind,  I  am 
inclined  to  continue  in  the  same  old  groove  until  a  better  one  has  been 
discovered.  At  the  same  time,  however,  I  am  in  the  progressive  ranks, 
and  ever  ready  to  lend  my  aid  to  any  movement  that  will  advance  the 
interests  of  our  craft. 

If  wheels  could  be  made  straight,  under-set  might  possibly  be  dispensed 
with,  but  as  dish  is  necessary,  so  is  under-set. 

It  seems  to  be  necesssary  to  dish  patent  wheels  more  than  plain  ones, 
and  I  find  ^  inch  for  medium,  and  inch  for  light  wheels,  to  give  good 
results.  The  dish  almost  invariably  comes  out  of  a  new  patent  wheel, 
and  when  it  gets  straight,  or  begins  to  go  back,  the  front  edges  of  the 
spokes  commence  splitting  near  the  hub.  This  suggests  the  special 
importance  of  keeping  the  tires  properly  set  on  this  class  of  wheels. 

Let  the  draught  of  the  tire  be  mostly  on  the  rims,  only  leaving  enough 


on  the  spokes  to  nicely  draw  the  rims  down  to  the  shoulders.  Plain 
wheels  do  not  require  so  much  dish,  and  seem  inclined  to  take  more  by 
usage,  instead  of  losing  what  they  have.  Tubal  Cain. 


HOW  TO  FURNISH  A  CARRIAGE  BLACKSMITH- 

SHOP. 


II.  HAMMERS  AND  TOOLS. 

To  the  Editor — Dear  Sir  :  Our  business  has  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  feel  we  shall  soon  have  to  employ  a  power  hammer  to  help  us  out. 

We  have  had  no  experience  in  such  matters,  nor  are  we  acquainted  with  any 
one  who  has  gone  through  the  mill.  Can  you,  from  your  own  experience,  or 
from  the  experience  of  your  many  acquaintances,  advise  us  which  is  best  to  adopt, 
a  steam-hammer  or  a  trip-hammer  ;  and,  if  either,  what  make  is  the  best  ? 

Also,  perhaps  you  might  be  able  to  advise  us  as  to  the  best  hand  hammers, 
sledges,  swages,  chisels,  and  other  tools  for  forging  purposes ;  and  whether  it  is 
better  to  make  or  to  buy.  Merrimac. 

Answer. — (1.)  Power  hammers  are  rapidly  becoming  an  important 
feature  in  carriage  manufacturing.  The  progress  they  have  made  within 
a  few  years  past  is  remarkable.  Formerly  we  had  the  massive  trip¬ 
hammer,  requiring  several  square  yards  in  which  to  locate  the  plant, 
together  with  the  gears  and  belts  necessary  to  raise  the  hammer  over 
the  tilting  point ;  and  we  had  also  the  deafening  noise  and  clatter  which 
began  as  soon  as  the  tilt-hammer  was  lifted  off  the  block  or  anvil. 

In  our  opinion,  the  most  useful  trip-hammer  for  the  carriage  forging 
room  is  the  Bradley  cast-iron  hammer,  as  it  is  the  lightest  and  most 
effective,  occupies  the  least  space,  and  is  as  durable  as  any.  It  seems  to 
come  the  nearest  of  any  horizontal  hammer  to  giving  what  is  termed  a 
“  dead  stroke”  or  horizontal  blow,  such  as  is  given  by  steam-hammers 
or  forge  drops.  If  you  do  not  use  steam  power,  but  are  dependent  on 
water  or  other  motive  power  than  steam,  by  all  means  use  the  Bradley. 

One  of  our  correspondents  who  has  used  a  steam  hammer  for  some 
time  past  expresses  the  opinion  that  “the  trip-hammer  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.”  Comparatively  speaking,  perhaps  it  is  so,  although  those  engaged 
in  its  manufacture  tell  us  that  they  are  supplying  more  now  than  ever 
before.  The  smallest  tilt  in  use  to-day  (not  to  mention  an  “Oliver”) 
will  require  as  much  room  to  make  the  plant  as  would  be  necessary  to 
put  in  three  one-thousand-pound  drops,  and  yet  it  would  not  be  able  to 
do  the  work  of  a  three-inch-cylinder  steam-hammer.  Steam-hammers 
have  certainly  revolutionized  things.  They  take  up  little  room,  and  one 
of  them  can  be  made  to  do  the  work  of  two  tilts. 

“  This  one  you  see  here,”  says  one  of  our  informants,  “is  made  out  of 
the  Union,  that  is,  in  Jersey  ;  it  is  called  the  ‘  Eureka,’  and  it  is  so  small 
and  occupies  so  little  space,  that  it  is  almost  a  wonder  they  ever  discovered 
it.  Here  it  is  bolted  fast  to  an  upright  timber  anchored  to  the  wall. 
The  anvil  weighs  half  a  ton,  and  is  cushioned  on  three  tiers  of  8  inch 
timbers,  four  in  each  tier,  the  tiers  being  transverse  to  each  other.  The 
timbers  are  laid  either  on  the  bed-rock,  or  a  piece  of  masonry,  36  inches 
square  and  about  36  inches  deep.  The  depth  depends  on  the  bottom  or 
earth.  It  takes  from  forty-five  to  fifty  pounds  of  steam  to  work  the 
hammer  to  perfection.  One  hour’s  instruction  will  be  enough  to  learn 
how  to  handle  it.” 

With  the  steam  hammer  you  get  a  dead  stroke  every  time,  and  with 
the  “Eureka”  you  can  strike  with  either  one  pound  force  or  one 
thousand  pounds  force,  as  you  may  require.  A  correspondent  says  : 
“  In  two  hours  I  can  draw  down  and  swage  with  a  steam-hammer,  more 
irons  than  a  smith  and  three  helpers  can  in  six  hours,  and  perhaps  as 
many  as  they  could  in  a  day.” 

Of  course  you  want  dies  to  work  with.  Chilled  cast-iron  will  answer 
nearly  all  purposes  to  which  it  can  be  worked  with  profit.  Take  a  pat¬ 
tern  or  model  of  what  you  want  to  your  iron  founder,  and  tell  him  you 
want  a  chill  made  to  strike  up  such  and  such  pieces  of  work.  He  will 
know  what  you  require,  and  will  readily  make  it.  You  pay  for  the  chill 
and  pattern.  The  pattern  belongs  to  you,  and,  if  it  is  made  right,  it  will 
answer,  with  a  little  changing,  for  a  number  of  shapes.  \\  hen  you 
receive  the  chill,  it  will  be  necessary  to  clean  it  up  and  get  it  ready  for 
use. 

In  order  to  learn  about  hammers,  sledges,  and  other  forging  tools,  we 
called  at  a  place  where  there  were  forty  or  more  forges  in  full  blast ;  and 
to  our  inquiries  we  received  the  following  answers  :  No  sir,  we  never 

bother  with  making  tools.  We  can  get  them  on  order  all  the  way  from 
eighteen  to  forty-five  cents  per  pound.  We  haven’t  the  facilities  for 
making  them  with  profit.  Here  is  a  hammer  which  cost,  with  handle, 
about  sixty-five  cents,  made  of  the  best  cast-iron.  It  would  have  cost  us,  to 
make  the  same,  and  in  the  same  shape,  about  three  times  that  sum.  Here 
are  some  steel  swages  which  cost  us  forty-five  cents  a  pound.  How  much 
altogether  ?  Well,  the  two  weigh  about  five  pounds.  That  would  be  $2.25. 
To  have  made  them  ourselves  would  have  cost  more  than  twice  that.  We 
simply  send  the  size  we  want  the  tools  made,  and  there  s  the  end  of  it !  Just 
think,  here  is  a  sledge  weighing  ten  pounds,  which  cost  us  eighteen  cents 
a  pound,  or  $1.18, — at  the  very  best  we  could  do,  at  least  $1  less  than  we 
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could  make  it  for.  How  can  others  make  them  so  cheap?  Why,  sim¬ 
ply  because  they  have  the  proper  tools,  and  make  a  specialty  of  such 
work.  Yes,  it  is  a  new  departure  to  a  certain  extent, — that  is,  trades¬ 
men  in  iron  are  just  beginning  to  look  at  these  things  from  an  economical 
point  of  view,  and  when  a  few  see  it  and  spread  the  intelligence,  others 
grasp  the  situation,  or  ‘catch  on’  as  the  phrase  goes;  and  before  long 
the  small  specialist  develops  into  a  full-grown  manufacturer,  giving 
employment  to  hundreds  of  good  mechanics.  Yes,  a  blacksmith  nowa¬ 
days  can  purchase  every  tool  he  requires,  including  tongs,  fullers, 
chisels,  punches,  flatters,  set-hammers,  and  everything  else  that  belongs 
to  the  paraphernalia  of  the  blacksmith’s  forge  or  tool  bench.” 

“  Who  makes  them,  and  where  can  they  be  found  ?”  we  further  asked 
our  informant. 

“Well,  that  is  a  puzzler.  I  presume  there  are  a  dozen  houses  who 
make  more  or  less.  Perhaps  the  best  is  the  Providence  Tool  Company 
of  which  the  Henry  B.  Newhall  Company,  of  105  Chambers-st.,  in  this 
city,  are  the  general  selling  agents.  We  purchase  nearly  all  our  goods 
of  this  kind  from  them.  Yes,  I  am  confident  that  if  your  carriage-maker 
friends  were  aware  of  the  fact,  they,  like  us,  would  purchase  such  tools 
instead  of  making  them,  and  in  the  end  save  hundreds  of  dollars  every 
year,  which  are  now  lost  by  them  in  trying  to  make  tools  for  which  they 
have  not  the  proper  facilities.  Why,  yes  sir,  you  are  at  liberty  to  pub¬ 
lish  what  I  have  said  to  you,  and  I  feel  assured,  if  you  do,  that  you  will 
do  a  good  turn  for  many  who  are  still  in  the  dark,  more  or  less,  on  the 
subject  of  tools.” 

In  the  foregoing  we  have  briefly  reported  the  result  of  a  day’s  walk 
and  talk  among  intelligent  mechanics  in  this  city.  Our  Merrimac  cor¬ 
respondent  and  others  may  now  read  and  digest  for  themselves. 


INQUIRY  FROM  ENGLAND  FOR  GAS  TIRE - 

HEA  TERS. 

Liverpool,  Eng.,  May  21,  1884. 

Mr.  Houghton — Dear  Sir  :  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  could  inform 
me  through  your  journal,  or  per  letter,  the  best  way  of  constructing  a  gas  tire- 
heater.  Also,  would  the  gas  heat  be  sufficient  for  steel  tires  up  to  x  % 
inch  ?  Our  tires  run  from  2  ft.  2  in.,  to  5  ft.  diameter.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you 
can  give  us  the  information  above  asked  for,  and  I  think  it  would  be  useful  also 
to  many  other  English  coach-builders.  Should  you  reply  by  mail,  please  name 
your  charges,  and  we  will  remit  by  return. 

Yours  respectfully,  G.  S.,  of  Simmons  &  Hooper. 

Answer. — Gas  tire-heaters  have  long  been  used,  and  with  perfect  suc- 
sess,  by  many  American  coach-builders,  including  Messrs.  Brewster  & 
Co.,  corner  Broadway  and  47th-st.,  New-York  ;  Messrs.  A.  S.  Flandrau 
&  Co.,  corner  Broome  and  Mott-sts.,  New-York,  who  would  no  doubt 
willingly  furnish  our  correspondent  with  full  particulars  regarding  their 
experience,  if  he  should  feel  inclined  to  address  them.  They  are  manu¬ 
factured  by  Mr.  S.  G.  Reed,  281  South-st.,  Boston,  Mass.,  who  will  also 
gladly  furnish  particulars  to  any  correspondent. 

The  heating  of  tires  by  this  method  consumes  less  time,  and  the  cost 
of  the  gas  is  less  than  the  cost  of  coal  when  heated  at  the  forge.  The 
heaters  are  made  of  different  sizes,  and  the  cost  for  a  machine  such  as  our 
correspondent  probably  requires,  is  about  $125,  complete,  including  joints, 
flexible  tubing,  patent  burners,  etc. 

The  time  and  gas  consumed,  for  the  different  sizes  of  tires,  is  said  to 
average  about  as  follows  : 

Tire  X  I  in.,  1  minute,  consuming  2  ft.  of  gas;  tire  1%  X  1/4  in., 
2  minutes,  consuming  4  ft.  of  gas;  tire  Y%  X  in.,  3  minutes,  con¬ 
suming  8  ft.  of  gas  ;  tire  ^  X  2  in.,  from  5  to  8  minutes,  according  to 
the  draught,  consuming  about  3  ft.  of  gas  per  minute;  tire  X  3  in., 
10  to  15  minutes,  consuming  about  3  ft.  of  gas  per  minute,  according  to 
the  draught. 

By  using  wind  from  a  fan  blower  or  weight,  tires  can  be  heated  in  less 
time,  and  with  less  consumption  of  gas. 

We  would  not  advise  our  correspondent  to  attempt  to  construct  such  a 
heater  on  his  own  account,  as  the  secret  of  success  lies  in  the  improved 
burners  which  Mr.  Reed  has  developed  after  long  and  expensive  experi¬ 
ments. 

BOOK  ON  CARRIAGE  SMITHING  DESIRED. 

St.  Thomas,  Ont. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me 
through  The  Hub ,  which  is  the  best  book  for  carriage-smiths  to  get,  that  is  com¬ 
plete,  but  which  deals  mostly  with  platform  work.  1  want  one  that  has  the 
gearings  illustrated  in  it.  This  is  for  one  that  has  worked  some  at  this  class  of 
work,  and  would  like  to  understand  it  more  thoroughly. 

Yours,  with  thanks  in  advance,  A  Subscriber. 

Answer. — We  know  of  only  one  book  devoted  to  the  subject  of  carriage 
smithing,  namely:  “Carriage  Ironwork:  By  Wm.  N.  Fitz-Gerald ;  ” 
but  that  is  confined  to  tables  of  dimensions,  and  gives  no  illustrations. 
We  think  you  will  have  to  depend  upon  the  trade  journals  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  you  require  ;  but  if  you  will  name  any  points  that  you  desire  par¬ 
ticularly  to  clear  up,  the  editor  of  our  Smith-shop  Department  will  be 
happy  to  lend  you  such  assistance  as  he  can. 


CRACKING  OF  ROOFS,  AND  HOW  TO  PREVENT  IT. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  Carriage-makers  have  consilerable  trouble 
with  tops  of  coaches  cracking,  either  from  the  paint,  or  manner  in  roofing  over  in 
the  wood-shop. 

(1.)  Will  you  give  me  the  best  method  for  boarding  over;  and  (2)  also,  what 
kind  of  canvas  is  best  for  covering  over  ;  and  (3),  last  of  all,  what  is  the  best  and 
most  successful  way  to  paint,  in  order  to  avoid  the  cracks. 

Giles  G.  Barker, 

New-Bedford,  Mass.  with  Geo.  L.  Browned. 

Answer. — All  paint  is  perishable,  and  is  sure,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
longer  or  shorter  period,  to  either  disintegrate  or  crack  ;  and  this  period, 
in  the  case  of  carriage  roofs,  is  likely  to  be  rather  shorter  than  longer. 

(1.)  Our  best  shops,  to-day,  use  whitewood  for  their  roofs,  prepared  in 
either  two  or  three  layers  or  veneers,  with  the  grain  running  diagonally 
or  crosswise,  which  are  glued  together.  The  so-called  “built-up  wood” 
supplied  by  Mr.  French,  of  this  city,  is  unquestionably  the  most  reliable 
material  for  roofs  that  has  thus  far  been  introduced,  and  we  recommend 
our  correspondent  to  give  it  a  trial. 

(2.)  In  the  next  place,  our  best  shops  are  accustomed  to  cover  their 
roofs  with  light  muslin  or  canvas,  glued  on,  and  without  any  muslin  or 
blocks  on  the  inside.  Mr.  Jas.  Ward,  of  this  city,  engaged  in  one  of  our 
leading  shops,  has  a  secret  method  of  cementing  on  a  patent  roof  cover, 
which,  under  his  treatment,  seems  to  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  roof 
itself ;  and  this  is  thought  to  withstand  cracking  as  well  as  any  roof 
covering  thus  far  devised.  We  recommend  our  friend  to  correspond 
with  Mr.  Ward  on  this  topic.  His  address  is  mentioned  below. 

(3.)  We  now  come  to  the  painting.  Our  theory  of  painting, — and  we 
believe  it  to  be  the  correct  one, — is  to  apply  as  little  paint  as  possible,  so 
long  as  the  desired  result  is  obtained.  The  old  method  of  applying  six 
or  seven  coats  of  thick  roughstuff  to  fill  up  the  canvas  surface  of  roofs, 
has  long  since  been  laid  aside.  A  few  coats  of  roughstuff,  applied 
evenly,  and  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly,  will  give  the  best  results. 

Observe  the  same  principles,  above  set  forth,  in  the  varnishing,  using 
the  best  material,  and  allowing  each  coat  to  dry  thoroughly.  L. 

* 

*  * 

The  unusual  importance  of  the  subject  above  treated  upon,  has 
led  us  to  request  further  particulars  from  the  well-known  expert 
above  alluded  to,  Mr.  James  Ward,  employed  with  Messrs.  A.  S. 
Flandrau  &  Co.,  at  No.  372  Broome-st.,  New-York,  who  has 
kindly  communicated  the  following  resume  of  his  experience  in 
covering  and  painting  carriage  roofs.  The  foregoing  response, 
combined  with  this,  include,  we  think,  a  very  full  review  of  the 
most  modern  opinions  on  the  question.  Mr.  Ward  writes  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

* 

*  * 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir:  (i.)  In  answer  to  your 
inquiry  regarding  the  best  method  of  painting  a  coach  roof  so  that  it  will 
not  crack,  I  should  at  the  outset  direct  your  attention  to  the  fact  that,  no 
matter  how  perfect  the  process,  or  how  good  the  materials  used  in  the 
painting  of  a  roof,  it  can  not  be  insured  from  cracking  before  its  time  in 
case  the  foundation  upon  which  the  paint  is  laid  is  in  any  way  defective. 

Most  painters  of  experience  will  agree  with  me,  I  think,  in  maintaining 
that  the  primary  cause  of  such  cracks  in  roofs  is  in  the  canvas,  or  rather 
in  the  method  used  in  fixing  the  canvas  on  the  wood  beneath  ;  those  great 
cracks  which  so  frequently  occur  in  the  carriage  roof  while  the  paint  on 
the  other  parts  is  yet  comparatively  sound,  being  often  the  direct  result 
of  some  disturbance  in  the  canvas  or  wood  itself,  which  breaks  the  paint¬ 
ing  overhead,  no  matter  how  well  that  portion  of  the  work  has  been 
executed. 

Moreover,  the  roof  being  more  exposed  to  the  sun’s  heat  than  any 
other  part  of  a  carriage,  is  subjected  to  a  severer  test  than  the  other 
panels,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  is  the  first  part  to  perish  and  crack. 
Therefore,  to  secure  its  durability,  it  claims  throughout  stock  of  the  very 
best  kind  ;  and,  with  such  stock  applied  in  the  following  manner,  it 
should  at  least  wear  well  and  not  crack  prematurely. 

If  the  covering  of  the  roof  is  rough  canvas  or  duck,  which  is  the 
material  generally  used,  give  this,  as  a  priming,  a  coat  of  white-lead, 
thinned  with  good  boiled  oil,  and  a  little  turpentine.  Make  a  good  full 
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pot  of  this,  and  give  the  canvas  a  swimming  coat,  so  as  to  thoroughly 
soak  and  fill  up  its  texture.  When  this  has  been  accomplished,  the 
priming  will  become  pasty  and  thick  upon  the  surface,  and  the  canvas 
will  absorb  no  more.  Let  it  remain  so  for  about  an  hour ;  and  then, 
with  a  scraper,  such  as  woodworkers  use,  remove  the  excess  which  lies 
on  the  surface,  using  the  scraper  not  in  a  light  scratchy  manner,  but 
drawing  it  firmly  in  regular  ridges  from  the  center  to  the  edge,  frequently 
cleaning  the  scraper  meantime  with  a  putty-knife.  When  the  roof  has 
been  carefully  treated  in  this  manner,  the  utility  of  ■  the  scraper  will 
become  apparent,  for  the  canvas,  while  having  the  advantage  of  being 
thoroughly  soaked,  and  having  the  lead  forced  into  it  by  the  scraper, 
will  still  be  left  with  an  open  surface  which  allows  the  air  to  enter  and 
dry  it  evenly  and  surely. 

After  this  priming  coat  has  had  about  four  days  to  dry,  the  roof  should 
receive  a  coat  of  roughstuff  (I  use  Valentine’s,  by  preference),  mixing  with 
it,  for  this  first  coat,  a  proportion  of  one-third  lead  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  priming.  Apply  this  freely,  but  not  as  heavily  as  when 
coating  with  pure  roughstuff  in  the  subsequent  coats. 

When  the  lead  and  roughstuff  have  had  48  hours  to  dry,  the  roof  should 
next  receive  six  heavy  coats  of  pure  roughstuff,  applied  at  intervals  of  not 
less  than  24  hours.  If  puttying  is  deemed  necessary  around  the  edges  or 
elsewhere,  this  can  be  done  between  coats  after  the  second  coat  of 
roughstuff,  the  putty  to  be  made  of  dry  white-lead  and  rubbing  varnish, 
worked  together  until  stiff,  and  then  well  pounded. 

When  the  last  coat  of  roughstuff  has  had  two  days  to  dry,  the  roof  should 
then  be  stained  with  a  mixture  composed  of  lampblack  and  brown  japan, 
thinned  with  turpentine,  throwing  also  into  the  pot  a  handful  of  dry 
pulverized  pumice-stone.  Stir  this  well  together,  and  rub  it  on  evenly 
with  an  old  stumpy  brush. 

The  next  day  the  roof  may  be  pumiced,  after  which  it  should  be  left 
standing  for  24  hours  at  least. 

It  should  next  be  sandpapered  off,  and  any  little  holes  which  may  be 
present,  can  now  be  filled  up  with  quick-drying  putty,  which  can  be 
sandpapered  off  the  same  day  ;  the  roof  may  then  receive  a  coat  of 
Piolrowski’s  Permanent  Wood  Filling  (I  use  that),  which  should  be 
rubbed  off  immediately  after  being  put  on,  using  first,  second  and  third 
rags,  until  the  latter  show  hardly  any  sign  of  moisture,  and  the  roof 
presents  a  dry  and  polished  surface. 

It  should  then  be  left  for  a  day  or  two,  according  to  the  temperature  or 
season,  after  which  interval  the  first  coat  of  black,  tempered  with  a  little 
raw  oil,  can  be  applied.  If  the  black  is  of  good  quality  (Masury’s,  for 
instance),  and  it  is  coated  with  care,  the  roof  can  be  made  solid  with  two 
strong  full  coats  of  black  color-and-varnish,  over  which  a  coat  of  pure 
rubbing  varnish  should  next  be  placed,  which  completes  the  amount  of 
stock  necessary  as  a  base  to  finish  on. 

The  color-and-varnish  and  rubbing  varnish,  above  mentioned,  should 
have  intervals  of  at  least  four  or  five  days  between  applying  and  rub¬ 
bing  ;  and  the  last  coat  of  rubbing  varnish,  which  should  be  laid  on 
heavily,  will  require  at  least  a  week  before  rubbing  for  a  finish. 

After  standing  a  day  for  sweating,  the  roof  may  then  receive  a  final 
rubbing;  and,  if  finished  with  Harland’s  or  Valentine’s  varnish,  the 
painting  of  the  roof  will  then  be  completed  in  accordance  with  the  very 
best  methods  I  am  aware  of. 

As  will  be  noticed,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  process  of  painting  a 
roof  as  compared  with  a  coach  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  priming  coat  is  treated.  A  roof  demands  and  should  have 
as  much  time  for  completion  as  would  be  necessary  for  the  painting  of 
the  whole  body,  which  requires  a  period  of  at  least  five  weeks  where 
first-class  work  is  expected  ;  but  as  the  various  rubbings,  etc.,  involved 
in  the  painting  of  a  body  occupy  less  time  on  a  part  than  the  whole, 
and  as  your  question  is  limited  to  the  roof,  I  may  state  that  the  above 
time,  ^educed  by  about  nine  days,  will  be  necessary  to  complete  a 
thoroughly  well-handled  roof.  James  Ward. 

Nevv-York,  July  1,  1884.. 


CURDLING  OF  COLOR. 

To  the  Editor — Dear  Sir  :  A  small  quantity  of  Masury’s  drop  black  was 
left  covered  witli  turps  a  few  months  after  being  opened,  and  then  part  was  taken 
out  and  thinned  with  turpentine  ;  and,  on  a  small  quantity  of  raw  oil  being  added, 
the  color  separated  from  the  liquid  and  became  a  tough  lump,  like  tar.  What  do 
you  think  was  the  cause  ?  Yours  truly,  C. 

Answer. — This  is  a  case  of  curdling.  After  a  lapse  of  several 
months,  as  our  correspondent  states,  this  prepared  color,  which  at  first 
was  all  right,  turns  out  to  be  all  wrong.  We  do  not  understand  the  case 
unless  some  foreign  matter  was  introduced  into  it  meanwhile.  There 
is  no  £olor  put  upon  the  market  that  will  not  readily  mix  with  raw  oil. 
Benzine  is  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  curdling.  Is  our  friend 
sure  that  he  did  not  cover  his  color  with  benzine  instead  of  turpentine  ? 
I’ure  turpentine  over  the  coior  positively  would  not  cause  the  result 
mentioned,  and  neither  would  the  addition  of  pure  raw  oil.  L. 
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A  CASE  OF  BLISTERING. 

To  the  Editor — Dear  Sir  :  A  wagon  body  was  run  outside  of  the  shop  and 
left  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  for  several  hours,  a  week  after  it  had  received 
the  last  coat  of  varnish.  During  the  time  it  was  outside,  the  paint  rose  in  blis¬ 
ters.  What  was  the  cause  ?  C. 

Answer. — This  is  an  ordinary  case  of  blistering,  caused  by  excessive 
sun-heat ;  and  if  our  friend  should  examine  carefully  into  the  details  of 
the  painting,  he  would,  no  doubt,  find  that  some  of  the  under-coats  were 
not  thoroughly  dry,  which  would,  of  course,  increase  the  trouble.  We 
know  of  no  reason  why  a  wagon  should  blister  a  week  after  it  had  been 
finished,  as  in  this  case,  except  through  the  cause  we  have  just  men¬ 
tioned.  L. 

HOW  TO  PREPARE  SCORCHED  OR  GREASY  WOOD 

FOR  PAINTING. 

Mr.  Editor  :  Will  you  kindly  give  me  a  remedy  for  the  following  trouble, 
namely  :  When  ironing  carriages  the  blacksmith  sometimes  singes  or  scorches 
parts  of  the  wood,  such  as  rims,  axle-beds,  etc.,  and  when  varnishing  such  parts, 
the  paint  sometimes  rubs  off  the  wood.  C. 

Answer. — This  trouble  is  a  very  common  one.  The  blacksmith,  as  a 
rule,  is  somewhat  like  the  oyster,  in  respect  to  living  in  a  shell  of  his 
own,  caring  little  or  nothing  for  what  the  painter  may  have  to  contend 
with.  Hence,  the  work  too  often  leaves  his  hands  either  burned, 
scorched,  or  covered  with  oil  spots  ;  and  such  injured  portions  are  often 
very  difficult  to  paint  over,  unless  the  painter  previously  takes  some 
pains  to  remedy  the  defects. 

In  the  case  of  scorched  portions,  the  trouble  arises  not  so  much  from 
the  burning  of  the  wood  as  the  greasy  smoke  that  covers  the  surface,  and 
prevents  the  paint  put  over  it  from  properly  drying.  To  remedy  this, 
first  sandpaper  down  and  then  apply  a  coat  of  thin  shellac  over  all 
scorched  portions.  The  same  remedy  will  be  found  equally  effective  in 
case  of  grease-spots.  L. 


PARTICULARS  REGARDING  USE  OF  JAPAN  BROWNS 

AND  GREENS. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  In  the  May  Hub  I  notice  a  receipt  given 
for  producing  japan  browns  and  greens. 

(1.)  Now,  I  wish  to  ask  the  editor  of  your  Painting  Department  if  japan 
brown  can  be  finished  with  elastic  carriage  or  one-coat  varnish,  without  first  lay¬ 
ing  on  rubbing  varnish  ? 

(2.)  If  so,  must  the  japan  brown  be  rubbed  with  pumice-dust  before  the  finish- 
ishing  coat  is  laid  on  ? 

(3.)  Also,  should  rubbing-varnish  on  gears  always  be  rubbed  ? 

(4.)  And,  lastly,  what  brush  is  best  adapted  for  laying  on  japan  browns  and 
greens  ? 

By  answering  the  above  four  questions  you  will  greatly  oblige  a  young  painter, 
but  old  friend  of  The  Hub.  M.,  of  Guildhall,  Vt. 

Answers. — (1.)  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  introduce  a  coat  of 
rubbing  varnish  over  japan  brown  or  green  before  finishing ;  but  work 
that  has  rubbing  varnish  on,  will  thereby  produce  a  better  result,  by 
bearing  out  fuller  and  richer. 

(2.)  In  all  cases,  each  coat  of  japan  brown  or  green  should  be  lightly 
flatted  down  before  being  varnished  over,  care  being  taken  not  to  “  strip  ” 
or  cut  through  the  coat. 

(3.)  Rubbing  varnish,  on  either  bodies  or  gears,  should  always  be 
rubbed  before  being  re-varnished.  It  is  customary,  however,  on  first 
coats  of  color-and-varnish  on  gears,  to  moss  them  down  with  curled  hair 
or  moss  ;  but  this  method  is  only  used  for  first  coats. 

(4.)  The  best  brush  for  japan  browns  and  greens  is  the  flat  badger- 
hair  ;  some  use  fitch,  and  others  the  flat  bristle  ;  but,  to  our  mind,  the 
badger  is  preferable,  owing  to  the  combination  of  softness  and  elasticity 
which  it  possesses. 

POPULAR  COLORS  FOR  PAINTING. 

Editor  of  Hub — -Dear  Sir:  I  am  getting  up  a  nice  canopy-top  phaeton, 
and  should  like  to  know  what  is  now  the  most  stylish  color  for  painting  up  such 
jobs  ?  W.  K.  Mendenhall,  Houston,  Tex. 

Answer. — Our  correspondent  will  learn  full  particulars  by  studying 
the  following  articles  which  appeared  in  recent  issues  of  The  Hub , 
namely  :  “  Present  Styles  of  Painting  Light  Work,”  April,  18S4  ;  and 
“  Present  Styles  of  Painting  Medium  and  Heavy  Work,”  May,  1884. 


WHAT  IS  THE  FAVORITE  LEAD? 

To  the  Editor  :  Please  let  me  know  what  make  of  white-lead  is  preferred 
by  the  New-York  carriage  painters,  and  what  Brewster  &  Co.  use  ?  C.  T. 

Answer. — The  two  favorites  in  New-York  and  vicinity  are  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  and  Jewett’s.  Brewster  &  Co.,  we  understand,  prefer  the  Atlantic,  but 
they  use  very  little  lead.  Both  of  the  above  brands  are  first-class,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  others  which  are  strictly  pure. 
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RAW  HIDE  AS  A  FOUNDATION  FOR  COACH 

PAINTING. 

Dunedin,  New-Zealand,  Feb.  29,  1884. 

Editor  of  Tiie  Hub — Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  looking  through  all  The 
Hub's  I  have,  for  some  information  on  the  putting  on  of  rawhides  on  broughams, 
etc.,  but  I  cannot  find  any.  Could  you  refer  me  to  any  number  containing  it,  or 
inform  me  through  The  Hub.  I  would  like  to  know  the  sort  of  hide,  state  of 
hide,  and  a  few  hints  on  manipulating  it. 

Hoping  that  The  Hub  is  in  full  swing,  with  a  brighter  outlook  than  ever, 

I  remain  yours  very  truly,  D.  S. 

Answer. — To  cover  the  roof,  quarters  and  back  of  a  brougham  body 
with  raw  hide  in  one  piece,  proceed  as  follows  :  The  raw  hide  (cow-hide), 
nowadays  split,  but  formerly  shaved  down,  is  curried  to  the  thickness  of 
stout  shoe-leather.  Immerse  this  in  clear  cold  water  until  thoroughly 
soaked.  Then  apply  flour  paste  to  the  roof,  quarters  and  back,  putting 
it  on  as  evenly  as  possible,  particularly  avoiding  lumps.  Then  place  the 
hide  over  the  roof,  quarters  and  back,  the  grain  or  hair  side  out ;  and 
commence  slicking  it  out  with  a  glass,  stone  or  steel  “  slicker.”  Com¬ 
mence  slicking  at  the  center  of  the  roof,  working  gradually  to  the  edges. 
Then  slick  down  the  front  end  top-rail,  and  point  in  a  few  tacks  tem¬ 
porarily  to  hold  it  in  place.  Next,  commence  with  the  quarters  and  back, 
working  all  the  leather  that  is  possible  out  at  the  standing-pillars  ;  and 
then  working  any  fullness  that  may  appear  on  the  back  into  an  even 
surface,  at  the  same  time  slicking  it  down.  Again  point  in  tacks  at  the 
edges  of  the  arm-rail,  standing-pillars  and  back  cross-rail.  Then  look 
over  the  entire  surface,  and  work  out  any  more  fullness  that  is  possible. 
Then  drive  in  the  tacks  about  half  way.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  while 
the  leather  is  drying  and  shrinking,  it  may  be  necessary  to  ease  the 
great  strain  that  may  result.  As  soon  as  the  leather  is  thoroughly  dry, 
the  tacks  may  be  driven  home,  care  being  taken  to  so  place  the  tacks  as 
to  be  finally  covered  by  the  brass  molding.  Then  cut  away  the  super¬ 
fluous  leather.  The  job  is  now  ready  for  painting. 

Unless  the  trimmer  has  had  experience  in  doing  such  work,  it  is 
preferable  to  call  in  a  professional  currier  for  applying  such  hides. 

In  preparing  the  hide,  before  it  is  put  on,  it  is  important  that  the 
grease  should  be  thoroughly  removed,  together  with  any  unevenness  of 
the  flesh  side.  Before  painting,  it  is  also  the  common  practice  to  apply 
a  priming  specially  intended  to  kill  any  grease  that  may  possibly  remain 
in  the  hide. 

Such  raw  hides  form  the  best  possible  foundation  for  painting,  when 
well  prepared  and  perfectly  applied  ;  but  the  job  is  very  delicate  and  very 
expensive,  and  is  never  used  in  America,  and  has  for  some  years  past 
been  gradually  going  out  of  use  in  England  and  France.  J.  D.  G. 

SOME  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  KEG-LEAD ,  TURPENTINE 

AND  JAPAN. 

Editor  of  Thf  Hub— Dear  Sir:  My  paint-book,  in  speaking  of  white-lead, 
says  “take  keg-lead.”  Now,  will  dry  white-lead,  ground  in  raw  oil,  be  as  good 
as  keg-lead,  or  not  ? 

(2.)  Is  turpentine  that  is  sold  by  country  drug  stores  good  for  painting  or  not  ? 
If  not,  how  may  I  tell  the  difference,  and  where  can  I  get  the  right  kind  by  five- 
gallon  lots  ? 

(3.)  My  book  says  “  use  brown  japan.”  Where  can  I  get  it  ?  My  paint-store 
man  has  japan  from  75  cts.  to  $1.75.  He  doesn’t  seem  to  know  what  it  is.  Is 
Valentine’s  Crown  Coach  Japan  the  stuff,  or  not  ? 

M.  L.  Chunn,  Coldwater,  Ky. 

Answers. — (1.)  Dry  white-lead,  ground  in  raw  oil,  will  make  a  very 
good  pigment ;  but  it  is  not  a  full  substitute  for  keg-lead,  and  it  costs 
considerably  more.  We  don’t  know  all  the  details  of  the  manufacture  of 
keg-lead  ;  and,  if  we  did,  they  would  be  of  little  value  to  our  cor¬ 
respondent,  for  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  buy  his  keg-lead  from  any  reputable 
manufacturer.  The  practical  difference  between  the  two  is  this  :  The 
dry  lead  mixed  in  oil  does  not  possess  the  weight,  body  or  filling  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  keg-lead,  and  is  consequently  not  so  well  adapted  for  carriage 
work,  except  in  making  putty,  and  in  making  light  striping  colors. 

(2.)  There  are  many  grades  of  turpentine  in  the  market  :  good,  bad  and 
indifferent.  You  want  the  best,  and  the  only  way  you  can  be  sure  to  get 
the  best  is  to  buy  of  some  thoroughly  reputable  supply  house,  such  as  C. 
T.  Reynolds  &  Co.,  of  New-York,  or  forty  others,  some  of  whose  names 
you  will  discover  in  our  advertising  pages. 

(3.)  Like  turpentine,  there  are  also  all  grades  of  brown  japan  in  the 
market,  but  the  one  you  require  is  the  best.  “  Crown  Coach  ”  is  a  coach- 
maker’s  japan  of  the  best  grade.  L. 


VARNISH  DEVILS  EXORCIZED. 

“The  days  of  trouble  with  varnish  have  gone  by,  and  in  a  city  varnish- 
room  there  is  seldom  any  cause  for  doing  a  job  over.  Sometimes  a  fly 
or  moth  miller  will  traverse  over  a  quarter  panel,  necessitating  re-varnish¬ 
ing,  but  that  can’t  be  avoided.  With  good  varnish  and  tools,  and  a  con¬ 
fident  workman,  deviltries  will  not  occur.” — Coach,  Harness  and  Saddlery. 


TEMPERATURE  OP  VARNISH-ROOMS. 

To  the  Editor — Dear  Sir  :  What  is  The  Hub's  opinion  as  to  the  best  tem¬ 
perature  for  a  varnishing- room  ?  D.  E.  N. 

Answer. — From  75  to  8o°  Fah.  is  about  proper  temperature,  but  750 
is  our  own  preference  ;  and  the  air  should  be  dry,  and  the  ventilation 
perfect. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  a  growing  interest  in  this  subject,  for  very  few 
varnish  shops  to-day,  which  attain  to  the  best  results,  are  without  one  or 
more  ventilators  and  one  good  thermometer,  the  latter  being  the 
“  steam-gauge”  of  the  varnish-room,  which  no  varnisher  should  attempt 
to  get  along  without.  L. 


SINKING  OF  VARNISH. 

To  the  Editor— Dear  Sir  :  I  have  been  troubled  this  summer,  particularly 
during  the  hottest  days  and  nights,  with  my  Harland’s  finishing  varnish  sinking 
in  and  growing  dull.  Where,  please,  is  the  cause  of  this,  and  how  can  I  avoid 
it  ?  T.  S.  H. 

Answer. — Without  being  at  all  personal  or  referring  to  any  particular 
grade  of  finishing  varnish,  we  would  say  generally  that  all  high-grade 
varnishes  are  liable  to  be  affected  in  this  way  during  June,  July  and 
August.  Sometimes  this  result  is  due  to  soft  under-coats.  Sometimes 
the  last  coat  of  rubbing  varnish  is  cut  too  closely,  allowing  the  finishing 
coat  to  sink  through.  Generally,  however,  this  deviltry  can  be  traced 
back  to  wet  or  damp  floors,  and  improper  ventilation. 

To  remedy  this,  keep  your  varnish-room  floor  clean,  and  as  dry  as 
possible,  and  ventilate  your  room  by  double  or  triple  wire  screens  at 
both  the  top  and  bottom  of  one  or  more  of  your  windows. 

In  case  the  sinking  in  is  well  developed,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  rub 
down  the  finishing  coat,  and  re-varnish. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  that  American  varnishes  are  not,  as  a  rule,  so 
easily  affected  in  this  way  as  the  English  ;  and  such  has  been  the 
writer’s  experience.  It  might,  therefore,  be  well  to  try  some  American 
varnish  as  a  temporary  substitute  for  the  English,  in  case  the  trouble  you 
name  becomes  at  all  serious.  L. 


FLIES  IN  THE  VARNISH-ROOM. 


timely  suggestions  for  the  month  of  august. 

Can  you  drive  them  out  ?  Oh,  yes,  certainly  !  That’s  easy  enough  ! 
Cut  some  narrow  strips  of  paper,  say  thirty  inches  long,  and  fasten  to  the 
end  of  a  stick  (everybody  knows  how  to  make  “  fly-drivers  ”).  Have  a 
number  of  these  on  hand,  and  just  before  you  wish  to  varnish,  call  in  the 
boys,  give  one  to  each,  open  the  big  door,  and  go  for  them  !  Work 
lively,  and  all  you  do  not  drive  out,  you  will  frighten  to  death,  which 
will  answer  as  well.  After  wasting  so  much  time,  you  will  be  anxious 
to  get  to  varnishing,  and  can  now  proceed.  Your  work  will  undoubtedly 
be  free  from  flies,  if  not  from  dust.  The  above  is  a  sure  way  of  driving 
them  out,  while  the  following  will  prove  an  effectual  way  of  coaxing 
them  out, — and  persuasion  is  usually  better  than  force. 

Have  a  number  of  holes  cut  through  the  partition  or  wall  of  your 
varnish-room,  say  two  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  closely-fitting 
lid  or  sliding  cover  arranged  in  any  way  most  convenient  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Have  curtains  at  the  windows,  so  that  the  room  can  be  darkened. 
When  you  are  ready,  lower  the  curtains,  open  two  or  three  of  the 
covers  over  the  holes  in  different  parts  of  the  room,  and  watch  the 
result.  After  ten  minutes  or  so,  close  the  holes,  and  raise  the  curtains, 
making  the  room  again  light.  There  are  still  a  few  flies  left.  Now 
repeat  the  operation,  making  all  dark  again.  Open  the  holes  as  before, 
and  watch  again.  Should  the  wall  be  thick,  have  the  covers  on  the 
inside  so  that  the  flies  will  not  have  to  travel  through  a  hallway  before 
reaching  the  outer  room.  In  this  case  they  will  fly  out,  while  in  the 
other  they  will  lazily  crawl  out.  It  may  be  necessary  to  administer 
three  doses  of  daylight  and  darkness,  but  usually  two  are  sufficient. 

The  reason  for  darkening  the  room  again  is,  that  the  flies  will 
naturally  think  that  night  has  suddenly  come  on  and  many  of  them 
will  retire.  Give  them  more  light,  and  when  darkness  comes  again 
they  will  evacuate.  While  the  room  is  in  darkness  they  will  not  return, 
and  it  is  well  to  keep  the  holes  open  long  enough  to  give  the  few 
that  may  possibly  remain  a  fair  chance.  Should  you  find  on  entering 
the  room  a  few  stray  ones,  you  can  rest  assured  that  they  are  blind  and 
can  easily  be  captured. 

Improved  fly-traps,  liquid  or  paste  poison  preparations,  or  prepared 
“  stick  ’em  ”  paper,  gather  in  a  few  accidentally  ;  and  panels  hung  around 
the  room,  coated  with  varnish  or  any  sticky  substance  of  like  nature,  seem 
to  repel  rather  than  attract  them.  A  nicely-finished  surface  on  a  fine 
carriage  is  good  enough  for  them.  —  Coach  Painter. 


A  fly  is  said  to  have  16,000  eyes.  No  wonder  he  is  careless  where 
he  leaves  his  specs. 
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A  BELATED  TRIMMING  ESSAY  RECEIVES  AN 

EXTRA  PRIZE. 

Shortly  after  the  recent  distribution  of  our  Hub  Prizes  for 
drawings  and  essays,  as  reported  in  the  June  number,  we  received 
the  following  illustrated  article  from  a  New-England  trimmer, 
whose  name  we  withhold  at  his  special  request.  With  it  came  a 
letter  explaining  that  the  writer  had  specially  prepared  it  for 
entrance  in  competition  for  our  prizes,  but  that  circumstances 
beyond  his  control  had  prevented  him  from  completing  it  in  time 
for  that  competition,  and  he  therefore  asked  to  be  allowed,  in  case 
we  should  find  it  acceptable  for  publication,  to  present  it  to  The 
Hub  with  his  compliments. 

A  careful  examination  of  this  essay  leads  us  to  believe  that  it 
would  very  probably  have  succeeded  in  at  least  winning  the  sec¬ 
ond  prize  in  its  class  (which  the  jury  withdrew)  except  for  the  un¬ 
fortunate  delay  referred  to;  and  feeling  desirous  to  give  our  New- 
England  correspondent  the  full  benefit  of  this  doubt,  we  proffered 
him  a  special  additional  award  of  $15,  equal  to  the  cash 
amount  named  in  our  original  offer  as  the  second  prize  in  his  class. 
This  offer  he  has  accepted  very  cheerfully ;  and  we  feel  confident 
that  no  one  will  begrudge  him  this  extra  reward  after  reading  his 
carefully  prepared  paper,  accompanied  by  pen-and-ink  drawings, 
the  first  half  of  which  we  publish  immediately  below. 


BELA  TED  PRIZE  DESIGN  FOR  TRIMMING  A 
PHYSICIANS’  PHAETON. 

By  “Anonymous,”  of  New-England. 

[Awarded  a  Special  Prize  of  $15.  See  Editorial  immediately  preceding.] 

A  VEHICLE  specially  designed  for  the  use  of  physicians  needs  to 
combine,  in  its  construction  throughout,  the  most  comfortable  and  the 
most  durable  qualities,  as  the  professional  services  of  the  owner  are 
called  for  at  all  hours  and  in  all  sorts  of  weather.  It  should  also  present 
and  retain  as  neat  and  creditable  an  appearance  as  possible,  and  it 
should  be  the  aim  of  the  trimmer  to  introduce  such  materials  and  de¬ 
sign  and  mode  of  execution,  as  best  combine  neatness  with  comfort  and 
durability. 

At  the  present  time,  the  prevailing  trimming  materials  for  this  class 
of  vehicles  are  goatskin,  cloth,  and  enameled  leather,  and  the  prevailing 
colors  are  green  and  maroon.  If  always  subjected  to  an  even  tempera¬ 
ture  and  not  exposed  to  the  sun,  leather  or  goatskin  would  doubtless 
prove  the  most  serviceable  material ;  but,  being  frequently  exposed  to 
extremes  of  cold  or  heat,  either  of  these  materials  is  liable  to  crack  by 
the  cold,  to  lose  its  color  and  luster  by  the  sun,  and  shrivel  by  the  heat, 
and  thus  soon  present  a  shabby  appearance.  Of  all  the  trimming  mate¬ 
rials  that  have  been  in  use  for  this  class  of  work,  cloth,  in  my  judgment, 
has  proved  the  best. 

Tufted  upholstery  in  cloth  material  is  exceptionally  difficult  to  keep 
clean  ;  and  when  tufted  in  large  squares,  which  has  been  the  common 
practice  for  this  class  of  work,  it  soon  loses  its  shape  and  symmetry. 
These  squares,  particularly  in  the  backs,  which  are  drawn  over  springs, 
are  given  considerable  fullness  in  order  to  obtain  the  desired  regularity 
of  the  plaiting,  and  consequently  there  is  more  material  to  wrinkle  and 
displace.  Any  new  design  of  trimming  appropriate  and  serviceable  for 
Physicians’  Phaetons,  to  which  the  material  would  be  well  adapted,  and 
which  would  present  a  neat  and  elegant  appearance,  preserve  its  sym¬ 
metry,  and  offer  the  least  difficulty  in  the  way  of  keeping  free  from  dust, 
would  doubtless  find  favor  with  a  large  class  of  customers  ;  and  with 
these  purposes  in  view,  I  beg  to  present  the  following  design  of  trim¬ 
ming,  which  is  entirely  plain,  and  made  without  any  tufts. 

To  be  in  the  prevailing  fashion,  and  in  harmony  with  the  painting  and 
striping  of  the  body  and  gearing,  let  the  material  be  green  cloth  ;  and 
let  the  entire  quantity  required  for  the  job  be  taken  from  one  piece  only, 
so  that  if  any  fading  of  the  color  takes  place  it  will  all  change  alike.  It 
has  been  a  common  custom  to  substitute  a  lighter  weight,  and,  not  un- 


frequentlv,  an  inferior  grade  of  cloth  for  the  head-lining.  Although  this; 
may  at  first  present  exactly  the  same  shade  of  color  as  the  rest,  it  will,, 
as  a  rule,  soon  change  and  present  a  marked  difference,  one  presenting, 
a  bluish  appearance  or  another  yellowish  ;  and  such  use  of  variedl 
materials  is  consequently  not  advisable.  It  is  claimed  for  the  Wiilfing 
cloths  that  an  indiscriminate  selection  may  be  made  from  any  number 
of  pieces,  and  that  it  will  all  change  alike  ;  but  the  truth  of  this  1  am  not, 
prepared  to  vouch  for. 

In  a  Physicians’  Phaeton  coach  lace  is  not  serviceable,  owing  to  its. 
great  exposure,  and  it  is  therefore  omitted  in  this  design,  and  cloth 
welting  is  substituted  wherever  it  seems  necessary. 

Collar-leather  welting  is  commonly  used  in  this  class  of  work,  but  is 
not  suitable  for  this  particular  design,  as  it  would  mar  the  intended  effect, 
and  present  an  ordinary  and  cheap  appearance. 

To  illustrate  the  application  of  this  design  of  plain  trimming,  as  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  accompanying  sketches,  I  have  selected  for  the  purpose  a 
four-bow  close  top.  The  outlines  of  the  body  are  also  given,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  aiding  in  the  illustrations  ;  but  I  trust  that  the  chief  outlines 
and  measurements  will  be  found  sufficiently  accurate  to  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  they  are  intended. 


Fig'.  1. 


The  inclined  elevation,  Fig.  1,  shows  the  general  effect  of  the  whole 
body-trimming  when  viewed  from  an  angle,  at  the  most  advantageous 
point.  A  high  back  provided  with  springs  is  here  shown.  In  order  to 
relieve  the  plainness  and  give  effect  to  the  large  surface,  plain  rolls,  two 
inches  wide,  are  inserted  both  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  this  back,  above 
the  height  of  the  cushion.  The  roll  at  the  top  continues  down  the  sides 
until  it  reaches  a  corresponding  roll  at  the  top,  and  runs  the  entire  length 
of  the  arm-block.  To  carry  out  the  design,  the  roll  at  the  bottom  of  the 
back  is  also  continued  and  joined  to  a  corresponding  roll  at  the  side- 
quarters.  Between  these  rolls,  at  the  side-quarters,  a  pocket  is  intro¬ 
duced. 

The  cushion  consists  of*a  wooden  frame  with  webbing  drawn  over  the 
surface.  The  front  of  this  frame  is  also  provided  with  a  roll,  and 
corresponds  with  those  at  the  sides  and  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
back.  The  necessary  upholstery  on  the  surface  of  this  frame  at  the 
front  does  not  recede,  as  is  usually  the  case,  but  presents  an  acute 
projecting  angle.  For  finish  and  further  effect,  round  cloth  welting  is 
inserted  on  each  edge  of  these  rolls. 

Phaetons  specially  designed  for  physicians  are  usually  provided  with 
one  or  two  drawers  undei*  the  seat  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  instru¬ 
ments.  In  this  design  only  one  large  drawer  is  provided,  which,  I  think, 
will  better  accommodate  instruments  or  other  objects  than  if  the  space 
were  divided.  For  finishing  the  front  of  this  drawer  a  thin  piece  of  wood 
(paneling)  is  glued  over  the  entire  front  surface,  and  this  projects  Y%  inch 
over  the  edges,  in  order  to  well  cover  the  crevice  of  the  opening.  This 
projection  should  be  rounded  off,  and  the  cloth  covering  should  be 
pasted  smoothly  over  the  whole  surface,  and  be  tacked  close  to  the 
underside  of  the  projection  and  not  interfere  with  the  runs.  If  provided 
with  a  lock,  the  key-plate  should  be  screwed  on,  after  covering,  to  its 
required  place  ;  and  a  leather-covered  pull-handle  may  be  added  at  the 
center.  The  remainder  of  the  heel-board  is  also  covered  plain,  previ¬ 
ously  laying  under  a  thickness  of  sheet  cotton,  the  cloth  material  to  be  of 
one  piece,  and  of  ample  size  to  extend  over  the  edge  of  the  seat-board. 
The  welt  at  the  bottom  of  the  cushion  frame  provides  the  necessary 
finish  at  that  point.  A  close  and  neat  finish  must  be  made  around  the 
|  edges  of  the  opening  for  the  drawer. 
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A  piece  of  brass  molding,  fitted  and  covered  with  cloth,  will  insure  a 
neat  finish  in  the  corners,  at  the  junction  with  the  rocker  coverings. 

The  foundation  of  these  rocker  coverings  should  be  of  split  leather, 
covered  with  heavy  collar-leather,  and  should  extend  to  the  top  edge  of 
the  seat,  the  covering  extending  under  the  cushion.  Plain  carpet,  with 
the  edges  blind-bound  with  cloth,  is  appropriate  to  this  design. 

Phaetons  of  this  character  commonly  have  considerable  slope  to  the 
back,  and  the  back  in  this  design  has  a  slope  of  six  inches  from  a  ver¬ 
tical  line.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  upholstery  of  this  back 
should  be  thicker  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  in  order  to  reduce  this 
excessive  incline.  To  accomplish  this,  and  also  to  produce  an  excep¬ 
tionally  easy  and  comfortable  back  support,  a  row  of  spiral  pillow- 
springs  is  inserted  along  the  top  edge  of  the  back  and  another  below  at 
the  swell.  The  number  and  position  of  these  springs  are  indicated  by 
Fig.  2. 


A  strip  of  round  rattan  is  lashed  along  the  top  edge  and  outer  coil  of 
these  springs,  turning  the  corner  and  stopping  at  the  coil  of  the  end 
spring,  as  indicated  by  A.  The  method  of  tying  and  securing  these 
springs,  and  building  up  square  edges  of  upholstery,  has  been  so  fully 
and  recently  described  in  The  Hub  that  I  refrain  from  giving  further 
directions. 

One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  introduction  of  plain  upholstery  in 
carriages  is  the  presence  of  the  paneling,  a  disadvantage  which  the  fur¬ 
niture  upholsterer  does  not  have  to  contend  with,  the  parts  of  whose 
work  are  open  and  can  be  reached  from  both  sides,  which  proves  of 
great  advantage  in  the  attempt  to  bridle  and  quilt  the  stuffing,  hold  it 
in  its  proper  place,  and  produce  that  accurate  shape  and  symmetry 
which  forms  the  all-important  feature  in  such  plain  upholstery.  In 
order  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  a  wooden  frame  is  here  introduced, 
which  must  be  fitted  to  the  shape  and  sweep  of  the  body.  This  frame 
must  be  of  sufficient  strength  to  withstand  the  strain  and  tension  of  the 
trimming  materials.  The  size,  shape  and  position  of  the  frame  are 
indicated  by  the  diagonal  shaded  portion  in  Fig.  2.  The  frame  is 
secured  to  the  body  by  screws,  so  that  it  can  be  readily  removed.  The 
whole  back  upholstery  can  thus  be  made  at  the  bench,  and  it  can  be 
reached  from  both  sides  in  the  quilting.  The  outside  edges  of  the  rolls 
are  to  be  left  open,  in  order  to  again  secure  the  frame  in  its  intended 
place,  and  then  these  are  closed  up.  At  the  underside  of  this  frame, 
broad  webbing  is  drawn  at  the  required  places  to  secure  the  springs,  and 
the  openings  between  these  strips  of  webbing  will  be  found  of  special 
advantage  in  quilting  and  shaping  the  upholstery. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  top  row  of  springs  is  located  a  certain  distance 
below  the  top  edge  of  the  back  rail  and  also  at  the  ends.  This  dis¬ 
tance  forms  the  width  of  the  roll,  which  is  illustrated  further  in  the 
sectional  elevation  of  the  back  and  cushion,  Fig.  4.  In  this  figure  the 
height  of  the  springs  and  the  shape  and  thickness  of  the  upholstery  and 
rolls  are  all  shown,  and  also  the  frame,  the  latter  being  indicated  by 
the  diagonal  shading. 

The  top  of  this  back  upholstery  is  built  up  square,  forming  a  sharp 
and  acute  corner  whereon  to  blind-sew  the  welting  and  roll.  The 
thickness  of  the  rattan  and  welting  brings  it  somewhat  above  the 
height  intended  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  proper  width  of  the  roll, 
as  this,  when  stuffed,  will  project  to  this  extent  above  the  back-rail. 
This  built-up  edge  of  stuffing  is  also  reproduced  at  the  sides  (the  welting 
and  roll  to  be  stopped  at  the  junction  of  the  arm-roll),  but  is  entirely 
omitted  at  the  bottom  in  order  to  avoid  encroaching  upon  the  seat-room. 
The  material  and  welting  at  the  bottom  can  therefore  be  blind-tacked 
direct  to  the  frame,  and  the  rolls  closed  up  after  the  frame  is  secured 
to  the  body. 

The  elevation  of  the  cushion  shows  the  shape  and  thickness  of  the 
upholstery,  which  is  also  built  up  square  at  the  sides,  but  forms  a  pro¬ 
jecting  angle  at  the  front.  The  thickness  of  this  frame  is  also  shown 
by  the  diagonal  shading. 

On  the  surface  of  this  frame,  broad  webbing  is  drawn  closely  across 
and  lengthwise,  the  strips  interlacing  each  other  ;  and  the  stuffing  is 
built  upon  this.  Owing  to  the  strain  brought  upon  this  frame,  a  bracd  is 
required  in  the  center  to  prevent  its  springing  ;  and  to  avoid  any  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  webbed  surface  by  sinkage,  it  requires  to  be  concaved. 

This  webbed  surface  and  the  built-up  edges  of  stuffing  at  the  front  and 
sides  of  the  cushion,  and  also  at  the  top  and  sides  of  the  back,  answer 


the  double  purpose  of  giving  form  and  symmetry  to  the  work,  and  also 
of  increasing  and  distributing  an  elastic  power  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  upholstery.  They  also  prevent  persons,  when  seated,  from  com¬ 
ing  in  contact  with  or  resting  upon  a  hard  or  inelastic  substance. 

The  vacuum  underneath  this  webbed  surface  of  the  cushion,  on  each 
side  of  the  center  brace,  will  form  a  receptacle  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
hold  the  dash-apron  and  blanket.  The  notch  required  in  the  frame  to 
fit  over  the  goose-neck  prop  is  sufficient  to  hold  the  cushion  in  its  place. 

Fig.  3  is  a  sectional  elevation  of  the  side  quarter,  and  shows  the 
thickness  of  the  rolls  and  center  upholstery.  The  space  between  these 
rolls  is  so  narrow  that  no  quilting  is  necessary  and  no  separate  frame 
required.  The  inside  top  edge  of  the  arm-block  is  rounded  off  to  pre¬ 
vent  danger  of  the  trimming  materials  drawing  over  any  sharp  corners. 
The  goose-neck  prop  would  form  a  projection  at  the  bottom  roll,  and 
this  will  therefore  require  leveling  up  with  blocking  on  each  side  of 
the  prop,  to  insure  a  straight  and  unbroken  line  of  the  roll  and  welting. 
The  pocket  between  these  rolls  is  to  be  blind-bound  with  cloth. 

I  candidly  believe  that  a  Physicians’  Phaeton  of  this  design,  trimmed 
with  the  materials  above  described,  and  neatly  and  thoroughly  executed, 
would  prove  rich  in  appearance,  comfortable  and  durable.  I  have 
noticed  one  trimmed  after  a  somewhat  similar  design,  and  I  was  struck 
with  the  admirable  effect  produced  by  its  simplicity  and  harmony.  It 
seemed  to  me  superior  to  any  tufted  design.  However,  as  various  tastes 
prevail,  and  the  sameness  of  the  materials  I  have  suggested  might  not 
suit  all,  a  harmonious  combination  of  contrasting  colors  might  be  here 
introduced,  if  preferred.  For  instance,  a  pleasing  effect  might  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  inserting  a  proper  shade  of  gray  or  drab  cloth  for  the  welting, 
rolls  and  binding.  Any  shade  of  gray  would  harmonize  well  with 
maroon  trimming. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  and  illustrate  the  top. 

( To  be  continued .) 


TRIMMING  DESIGN  FOR  SHIFTING-RAIL  WORK. 

The  accompanying  trimming  design  is  suitable  for  any  kind  of  job 
where  shifting-rails  are  used. 


For  the  rough  lining,  I  use  buckram,  pasted  together,  of  sufficient 
thickness  to  make  a  stiff  foundation.  A  coat  of  slush  paint  will  exclude 
dampness,  and  add  to  its  wearing  qualities. 

Shape  the  back  to  fit  the  seat,  and  lay  off  as  per  design,  with  four 
small  diamonds  forming  one  large  diamond  in  the  center.  The  large 
diamond  may  be  finished  in  a  variety  of  ways,  by  stitching  with  colored 
silks  a  scroll  or  a  fancy  letter,  or  quilted  as  shown  in  design.  The 
small  diamonds  are  formed  by  the  cloth  being  folded  and  stitched  % 
inch  from  the  edge,  forming  a  little  cord,  which  is  generally  called 
“  stitch  plait  work.”  For  fullness  allow  Y%  inch  each  way,  and  one  inch 
around  the  edges  to  sew  down. 

The  roll  has  its  width  for  fullness,  with  an  additional  inch  across  the 
top  to  tack  on  the  lazy-back.  Draw  in  the  button  tufts  before  stuffing 
up  the  roll,  and  draw  the  roll  tight  lengthwise.  Stuff  up  soft,  and  it  will 
give  the  appearance  of  a  double  roll. 

Make  up  the  body  of  the  back  in  white  muslin,  smooth.  The  cloth 
having  been  stitched,  then  line  with  sheet  cotton,  and  draw  over  smooth, 
but  not  too  tight,  as  that  would  warp  the  back.  Draw  in  the  buttons, 
sinking  them  just  below  the  surface.  Finish  the  edges  of  the  back  with 
round  and  Hat  welts. 
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In  the  cushion,  the  same  design  is  carried  out  as  in  the  back,  except 
leaving  off  the  roll.  The  cloth  is  cut  with  the  same  fullness  as  the  back, 
and  the  plaits  are  formed  by  stitching  inch  from  the  edges,  the  same 
as  in  the  back.  Cut  the  fullness  out  of  the  corners  by  rounding  them  a 
little,  the  same  as  if  a  plain  or  smooth  top  were  to  be  made.  For  the 
stiffening  of  the  front  facing,  we  paste  together  three  ply  of  buckram 
and  two  of  paper,  which  makes  a  firm  and  stiff  foundation,  that  will 
stand  up  and  keep  its  shape.  The  paper  received  around  such  goods 
can  be  put  to  good  use  in  this  way,  and  it  will  also  aid  in  stiffening  the 
backs.  Paste  out  strips  of  sufficient  length  to  accommodate  all  your 
seats  ;  tack  them  out  on  a  board,  and  let  them  dry  thoroughly,  as  they 
will  warp  and  kink  if  used  while  wet.  Keep  a  supply  ahead,  as  they  dry 
slowly,  and  then  you  can  always  cut  off  strips  as  you  need  them.  For  a 
2 Yz  inch  cushion  facing,  I  cut  the  stiffening  \  %  inch  wide.  This  leaves 
a  pliable  edge  to  sew  to,  and  lets  the  cord  turn  out  square.  For  the  end 
and  back  facings  we  use  no  stiffening,  merely  pasting  the  cloth  on  top- 
leather  ;  or  if  for  a  leather  cushion,  paste  white  muslin  on  leather. 

A  cushion  with  soft  end  and  back  facings  will  fit  better  to  the  seat ; 
but  for  stick  seats  I  paste  my  facings  out  on  a  stiff  foundation,  as  soft 
facings  will  bulge  out  between  the  sticks.  Stuff  the  cushion  up  soft,  and 
tuft  down  with  the  button  tufts  to  match  your  cloth. 

The  fall  is  pasted  out  on  No.  2  top-leather,  with  three  raisers  around 
the  edges,  and  a  small  scroll  in  the  center.  The  valance  is  raised  on  the 
fall,  and  is  sewed  in  with  the  cushion.  C.  G.  Cook. 

Kenton,  Ohio. 


TRADE  GOSSIP  OF  THE  PAST  MONTH. 

Our  recent  reviews  of  the  topic  “How’s  Trade?”  have  evi¬ 
dently  been  well  read  and  much  appreciated.  Bulletin  No.  I, 
presented  in  the  June  Hub,  contained  detailed  reports  freshly 
gathered  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  manufacturers  and 
dealers  engaged  in  the  supply  of  carriage  materials ;  and  Bulletin 
No.  II,  in  our  last  number,  presented  two  hundred  similar 
reports,  received  from  the  carriage  manufacturers  themselves.  In 
the  present  number  we  present  Bulletin  No.  Ill,  which  briefly 
reviews  the  subject  “  How’s  Trade  Abroad?”  the  indirect  effects 
of  which  are  likely  to  be  felt  in  this  country,  sooner  or  later,  and 
the  question  therefore  deserves  attention  by  the  trade  here. 

* 

*  * 

The  true  condition  of  the  carriage  business  last  spring  may  or 
may  not  be  debatable,  but  the  fact  that  trade  was  very  dull  last 
month  is  generally  conceded,  and  there  seems  every  reason  to 
expect  that  this  condition  will  remain  until  the  opening  of  the  fall 
season.  Well,  this  is  not  so  unusual  at  this  time  of  year  that  it 
ought  alone  to  cause  special  uneasiness.  We  have  had  occasion 
to  report  dull  summers  in  the  past.  Indeed,  we  do  not  recall  many 
summers  that  could  be  truthfully  reported  otherwise.  Presidential 
elections  and  demoralized  Wall-street  are  looked  upon  by  some  as 
the  particular  black  sheep  in  this  case,  but  we  hardly  think  them 
as  black  as  they  are  painted. 

* 

*  * 

However  trifling  an  editor  may  regard  the  unfavorable  com¬ 
ments  of  his  contemporaries,  he  seems  always  to  derive  a  certain 
degree  of  satisfaction  from  their  occasional  compliments, — possi¬ 
bly  all  the  more  so  by  reason  of  the  infrequency  of  such  experi¬ 
ences.  The  Hub,  for  instance,  is  glad  to  acknowledge  the  friendly 
recognition  contained  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
received  on  July  12th,  from  Mr.  H.  A.  Doty,  editor  of  the  Coach 
Painter :  “  Allow  me  to  compliment  you  on  the  handsome  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  last  Hub,  which  is  lavish  in  plates,  and  in  every  way 
such  a  journal  as  we  like  to  see  in  the  trade.” 

* 

*  * 

The  July  meeting  of  the  National  Democratic  Convention  in 
Chicago  resembled  that  of  the  Republicans  in  many  particulars ; 
there  was  white-heat  excitement  in  Chicago,  though  of  an  orderly 
sort,  which  radiated  with  more  or  less  fervor  to  every  city  hotel, 
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town-hall  and  village  church  in  the  country  ;  there  was  a  vast  ex¬ 
penditure  of  eloquence,  applause  and  gunpowder;  there  were  two 
estimable  gentlemen  nominated  for  candidacy  at  the  approaching 
Presidential  election ;  there  were  those  who  honestly  thought  the 
choice  the  best  that  could  have  been  made,  and  others  who  just  as 
honestly  thought  it  the  worst  possible ;  and,  during  all  the  accom¬ 
panying  turmoil  and  distraction  of  the  public  mind  from  routine 
business  duties,  there  was  experienced  an  increased  depression  in 
business  generally,  which,  justly  or  unjustly,  was  imputed  in  part 
to  the  confusion  usually  attendant  on  the  “  off  ”  or  Presidential 
year.  Both  tickets  have  their  ardent  admirers  and  their  equally 
emphatic  disapprovers ;  but  everybody  knows  that,  whichever  is 
elected  at  the  contest  on  November  4th  next,  the  Government  and 
the  people  will  soon  settle  down  to  work  again,  pretty  much  the 
same  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Those  who  prefer  to  walk  the 
floor  meanwhile  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  so ;  but  we  see  no  possible 
reason  why  members  of  the  carriage  and  accessory  trades  should 
be  compelled  to,  and  we  hope  they  won’t.  Whether  Republican 
or  Democrat — and  we  defy  any  reader  to  make  out  a  case  against 
The  Hub  on  the  above  testimony — we  are  all  equally  interested  to 
have  the  pot  kept  boiling  until  the  political  goose  is  well  cooked, 
and  to  have  it  stopped  as  soon  afterward  as  possible. 

* 

*  * 

In  our  last  number  we  referred  in  complimentary  terms  to  the 
recent  lecture  by  Mr.  Henry  Julian,  of  Bolton,  England,  on  the 
subject  of  “  Art  Applied  to  Coach  Building.”  In  a  letter  since 
received  from  Mr.  Julian,  he  says  ;  “  It  gives  me  much  gratification 
to  know  that  you  were  pleased  with  my  lecture.  The  subject  is  a 
congenial  one  to  me,  and,  I  think  an  important  one  to  the  trade 
Unfortunately,  cheapness  and  not  beauty  is  the  main  consideration 
with  many, — indeed,  I  may  say  with  the  majority.  Those  who 
meet  this  requirement  seem  at  present  to  get  the  largest  amount 
of  patronage,  and  this  will  be  the  case  till  our  patrons  also  under¬ 
stand  the  principles  of  art.  The  efforts  that  are  being  made  in 
this  direction  in  Great  Britain  are  succeeding  beyond  what  any 
one  would  have  thought  possible  twenty  years  ago.  With  the 
advance  of  education,  taste  must  increase,  and  the  successful 
coach-builder  of  the  future  will  be  he  who  treats  his  work  most 
artistically.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  too,  on  your  side  of  the 
water,  are  quite  as  much  alive  to  the  importance  of  art  education, 
and,  through  your  journal  and  art  classes,  are  striving  to  make 
your  carriages — what  all  carriages  should  be  ! — objects  of  art.  If 
my  lecture  will  in  any  way  lead  to  this  end,  it  will  give  me  much 
pleasure.”  At  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  Gribbon,  an  arrangement 
has  been  made  with  Mr.  Julian  whereby  printed  copies  of  the  text 
of  his  lecture  will  be  presented  to  all  pupils  of  the  Technical 
School  in  New-York,  and  the  Corresponding  Classes  connected 
therewith. 

* 

*  * 

Our  contemporary,  Coach,  Harness  and  Saddlery,  in  its  issue 
dated  July  12th,  revives  an  old  but  praiseworthy  suggestion  that 
some  kind  of  a  life  insurance  plan  should  be  organized  among 
the  members  of  the  Carriage  Builders’  National  Association ;  and 
it  offers  several  valuable  suggestions  on  the  subject.  We  think  it 
very  likely  that  some  such  plan  could  be  adopted  advantageously,  but 
there  are  many  preliminary  steps  that  would  need  first  to  be  taken, 
and  we  are  therefore  glad  that  th.e  subject  has  again  been  opened. 
C,  H.  and  S.  suggests  that  it  be  styled  The  Mutual  Benefit  Alli¬ 
ance  of  the  Carriage  Builders’  National  Association,  that  the 
membership  be  confined  to  Active  and  Honorary  Members  (we 
presume  the  writer  means  Associate-Honorary  Members),  that  a 
permanent  fund  be  raised  by  subscription,  and  that  a  board  of 
seven  trustees  be  annually  elected,  quite  distinct  from  the  officers 
of  the  Association,  and  that  no  executive  officer  of  the  Association 
be  eligible  to  trusteeship.  The  best  organization  of  this  character 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  that  existing  among  the  members 
of  the  New-York  Stock  Exchange,  whose  printed  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  we  commend  to  the  careful  study  of  C.,  H.  and  S.  In 
that  instance  there  is  no  permanent  fund,  and  no  previous  medical 
examination  is  required,  but  a  certain  assessment  is  levied  on  all 
members  of  the  Exchange  upon  the  decease  of  any  member  in 
good  standing,  and  the  sum  thus  raised  is  presented  as  a  gift  to  the 
widow  or  legal  heirs,  and  under  such  conditions  that  creditors 
can  have  no  claim  to  any  part  of  it.  In  an  Association  like  that  of 
the  carriage-builders,  where  ages  and  degrees  of  health  are  so 
varied,  it  would  seem  only  proper  that  a  physician’s  certificate  of 
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good  health  should  be  required,  and  that  the  amount  of  the  annual 
assessments  should  depend  in  some  degree  upon  age.  If  the  editor 
of  C.,  H.  and  S.  could  devise  a  plan  of  procedure  which  should 
commend  itself  to  the  judgment  of  members  as  just  and  practica¬ 
ble,  we  think  it  would  meet  with  favor  and  prove  a  desirable 
adjunct  to  the  Association’s  work. 

*  *  * 

The  total  number  of  failures  in  the  United  States  reported  to 
Bradstreet' s  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  is  5,444, 
against  5,296  in  the  first  half  of  1883,  3,649  in  1882,  3,256  in  1881, 
2,399  >n  1880,  and  3,810  in  1879;  and,  when  the  exceptional  finan¬ 
cial  difficulties  of  the  past  quarter  are  considered,  it  seems  to  us 
that  this  numerical  showing  is  rather  more  favorable  than  we  had 
reason  to  expect.  Carriage-builders  and  dealers  appear  to  have 
been  particularly  successful  in  escaping  this  “black  list,”  and  we 
trust  they  may  continue  to  be  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Bradstreet' s,  the  average  percentage  of  assets  to  liabili¬ 
ties  in  the  various  groups  of  States  shows  a  substantial  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  corresponding  period  in  1883.  The  Eastern  States 
appear  to  have  suffered  most,  the  ability  to  pay  indebtedness  on 
the  part  of  those  failing  there  having  declined  from  assets  equal 
to  46  per  cent,  of  their  liabilities  last  year  (six  months)  to  40  per 
cent,  this  year.  The  middle  States  show  an  increase  from  47  per 
cent,  in  1883  (six  months)  to  56  per  cent.,  and  the  Southern  from 
47  to  53  per  cent.  The  Western  States  have  not  varied  much, 
the  ratio  last  year  being  70  and  this  69  per  cent.  The  Pacific 
States  climbed  from  48  to  64  per  cent.,  a  very  cheering  gain,  and 
the  territories  from  55  last  to  7 9  per  cent,  this  year.  The  average 
for  the  country  also  is  higher,  the  proportion  of  assets  to  liabilities 
in  the  first  half  of  last  year  being  but  54  as  against  56  per  cent,  in 
the  first  half  of  this. 

* 

*  * 

We  mentioned  in  our  last  number  (page  265)  a  peculiarly 
attractive  advertising  card  which  we  had  received  from  Mr.  Fred¬ 
erick  W.  Lucas,  coach-builder,  of  London,  England.  We  have 
since  received  from  the  Austin,  Tomlinson  &  Webster  Mfg.  Co., 
of  Jackson,  Mich.,  a  rival  advertisement  in  the  same  general  line, 
whose  novelty  and  brilliancy  have  quite  taken  our  breath  away. 
Surely,  nowhere  but  in  the  Great  American  West  could  such  an 
advertisement  have  been  devised  !  And  quite  as  certainly,  no  one 
but  this  same  A.,  T.  &  W.  Mfg.  Co.  would  have  had  the  ingenuity 
to  conceive  of  it !  It  is  true  that  their  rather  long-tailed  kite  of  a 
corporate  title  requires  somewhat  more  advertising  than  common, 
in  order  that  the  public  may  become  sufficiently  familiar  with  it  to 
pronounce  it  in  one  breath  ;  but  the  name  of  their  pet  product, 
the  “Jackson  Wagon,”  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten  by  any 
person  who  once  gazes  upon  this  surprising  advertisement.  What 
does  it  look  like?  Well,  it  consists  of  a  most  startlingly  brilliant 
lithograph,  28  x  21  inches,  showing  a  red  and  yellow  village  at 
the  bottom,  with  roofs  partly  concealed  by  congregations  of  spec¬ 
tators,  who  gaze  upward  at  an  enormous  red  and  yellow  balloon 
(actual  length  in  lithograph,  19  inches),  bearing,  instead  of  the 
usual  car,  a  three-eighths-inch  “Jackson  Wagon,”  elaborately 
painted  and  ornamented  in  its  true  colors.  The  Gulliver  character 
of  this  audacious  design  is  sufficiently  remarkable,  but  we  are 
treated  to  an  added  surprise  when  we  read  the  accompanying  in¬ 
scription,  to  this  effect:  “  Grand  Balloon  Ascension  made  by  Prof. 
E.  D.  Hogan,  in  his  Mammoth  Air-ship  called  the  ‘Light-Running 
Jackson  Wagon,’  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  April  18th,  1884,  taking  up 
with  him  a  Full-sized  Jackson  Wagon,— the  Most  Wonderful  and 
Daring  Feat  ever  accomplished  by  any  Aeronaut  on  the  Face  of 
the  Globe.”  Well,  we  should  say  so  ! 

* 

*  * 

♦ 

Last  month’s  Carriage  Monthly  contains  a  review  of  The  Hub's 
Presidential  Ballot  as  presented  in  our  June  number,  and  addresses 
to  us  a  number  of  questions.  The  editor  of  that  journal  is  not 
entirely  satisfied  with  our  ballot.  However,  he  is  no  more  bound 
to  be  pleased,  than  we  are  to  please  him,  so  it  is  “  quits  ”  thus  far. 
We  also  claim  equal  right  to  decline  answering  his  questions,  that 
he  has  to  ask  them,  and  we  willingly  give  our  reasons.  The  object 
of  our  so-called  “  Presidential  Ballot,”  or  the  general  inquiry  of 
which  this  forms  a  part,  is  not  to  gather  support  for  any  opinion 
of  our  own,  but  to  learn,  as  far  as  possible,  the  opinions  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association.  We  hope  to  accomplish  something  in 
this  direction  before  we  get  through.  It  is  possible  that  our 


monthly  reviews  of  the  question  may  even  assist  the  Carriage 
Monthly  to  formulate  opinions  of  its  own.  But  whatever  the  result 
may  be,  it  cannot  well  disappoint  us,  for  we  desire  solely  to  learn 
the  true  inwardness,  good  or  bad,  of  the  present  situation.  Our  bal¬ 
lot  has  suggested  some  facts,  while  the  letters  to  appear  in  our  next 
number  will  contain  still  more;  and  whether  the  ballot  and  accom¬ 
panying  correspondence  be  large  or  small,  or  congratulatory  or 
otherwise,  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  us,  so  long  as  it 
embraces  frank  expressions  of  opinion  by  all  who  have  anything 
to  say.  In  the  meantime  we  have  only  to  repeat  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Carriage  Monthly,  the  suggestions  which  we  offered  last  month 
to  Mr.  J.  C.  Cooper,  of  London,  namely:  Whenever  one  feels 
tempted  to  indulge  in  facts  and  figures,  it  is  a  good  general  rule  to 
have  the  said  facts  and  figures  as  nearly  correct  as  the  case  admits 
of.  But  how,  on  the  other  hand,  can  the  Carriage  Monthly  expect 
its  editorials  to  carry  any  weight  when,  as  in  its  July  number  (page 
107),  it  proceeds  with  solemnity  to  base  certain  arguments  on  the 
statement  that  there  are  “now  of  Active  Members  in  the  Western 
States,  132,  and  198  in  the  Atlantic  States”  (total,  330);  and  when, 
meanwhile,  there  is  any  chance  that  the  reader  may  have  a  copy  of 
the  Association’s  last  annual  report  at  his  elbow.  Both  these  fig¬ 
ures  are  incorrect,  providing  the  official  report  can  be  deemed 
authority,  for  here  we  find  that  the  total  Active  Membership  is 
312,  including  120  Western,  191  Eastern,  and  1  Canadian.  The 
figures  named  may  or  may  not  have  correctly  represented  the 
relative  membership  at  some  previous  period  of  the  Association’s 
history,  but  they  were  not  correct  at  the  close  of  the  convention 
in  October  last,  and  they  were  not  correct  at  the  time  of  their 
appearance  in  last  December’s  Carriage  Monthly,  as  might  easily 
have  been  ascertained  by  applying  to  the  Secretary ;  and  to  repeat 
them  now,  several  months  after  the  publication  of  the  official  data 
in  the  annual  report  of  the  Association,  seems  inexcusable.  The  fur¬ 
ther  statements  made  by  the  Carriage  Monthly  may  or  may  not  be 
founded  on  fact,  and  the  conclusions  it  bases  upon  them  may  or  may 
not  be  wise  (we  gladly  admit  that  some  of  them  appear  just),  but  we 
beg  to  be  excused  from  entering  into  any  serious  argument  regard¬ 
ing  views  supported  by  such  careless  statistical  evidence,  particu¬ 
larly  when  our  individual  views,  and  those  of  our  contemporaries, 
have  so  little  bearing  upon  the  topics  under  consideration.  The 
work  we  have  undertaken  in  connection  with  our  informal  ballot, 
wise  or  unwise,  is  simply  to  learn  the  opinions  of  members  how  the 
work  and  influence  of  the  Association  can  be  widened  and  im¬ 
proved,  and  to  place  such  opinions  of  the  members  on  record. 


OPEN  BALLOT  FOR  NEXT  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 

C.  B.  N.  A. 

Paper  No.  IV. 

Our  informal  Presidential  ballot  has  now  been  open  for  four 
months,  and  every  member  of  the  Carriage  Builders’  Association, 
Honorary  as  well  as  Active,  has  been  given  an  opportunity  to  cast 
a  ballot  or  express  his  opinions,  pro  or  con,  regarding  the  past  and 
present  management  of  the  Association’s  affairs.  What  are  the 
results  thus  far?  Our  second  bulletin  of  the  vote, 'as  published 
last  month  (page  26 7),  showed  that  153  ballots  had  been  cast  up  to 
June  20th,  including  106  that  were  positive  in  character  and  47 
indecisive.  Since  that  time  only  five  additional  votes  have  been 
received,  and  these  do  not  alter  the  general  result,  but  merely 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  favorite  candidates  then  named. 
It  would  seem  as  if  this  orange  had  been  squeezed  for  all  it  is 
worth.  What  now  have  we  got  out  of  it  ? 

In  the  first  place,  we  will  refer  to  the  apparently  small  num¬ 
ber  of  votes  reported  last  month  (153),  as  compared  with  the 
actual  membership  of  the  Association,  which  includes,  at  present, 
312  Active,  and  31 1  Associate  Honorary  Members,  besides  39  Life 
Members.  The  last-named  class  were  not  invited  to  vote.  [Please 
notice,  by  the  way,  that  the  Active  and  Associate  Members  are 
now  equally  balanced  numerically.] 

At  a  glance,  this  comparatively  small  representation  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  cause  of  regret,  as  suggesting  lack  of  interest ;  but  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  this  very  fact,  so  far  as  it  is  a  fact,  is  an  en¬ 
couraging  one,  showing  a  serenity  which  arises  from  contentment 
with  the  present  situation.  A  sense  of  dissatisfaction  would  be  likely 
to  be  exhibited  in  quite  another  manner.  Then,  again,  still  admitting 
its  smallness,  we  know  from  long  experience  that  the  members  of  the 
trade  we  represent  are  not  very  energetic  correspondents,  and  that 
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they  require  a  subject  of  immediate  and  individual  concern  to 
arouse  them  to  the  point  of  writing  a  letter.  How  many  circulars 
do  you  suppose  it  required  to  gather  in  those  200  letters  published 
in  our  last  number  under  the  heading  “How’s  Trade?”  It  took 
1,000  circulars,  and  1,000  postal  cards  with  return  addresses  printed 
on  them  all  ready  for  the  mail  !  That  might  discourage  a  “  fresh¬ 
man,”  but  it  realized  just  about  the  result  we  counted  on,  and  the 
returns  included  nearly  all  the  prominent  and  active  leaders  of  the 


COMMITTEE  ON  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION : 


*John  W.  Britton,  Chairman . New-York  City. 

^Wilder  H.  Pray,  Treasurer . New-York  City. 

*Wm.  D.  Rogers . Philadelphia. 

*Lowe  Emerson . Cincinnati,  O. 

*Chauncey  Thomas . Boston,  Mass. 

Wm.  N.  Fitz-Gerald . Newark,  N.  J. 

*Geo.  W.  W.  Houghton,  Secretary . New-York  City. 


Does  the  present  management  need  any  further  assurance  of 
sympathy  and  approval  than  the  above  starred  list  presents? 


trade,  which  was  also  a  result  we  confidently  depended  on.  The 
same  is  true  of  our  ballot.  Although  apparently  small,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  full  membership  of  the  Association,  it  includes  very 
few  Associate  Members,  who,  as  a  class,  declined  to  vote,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  mainly  confined  to  the  Active  Members,  and  such  of  those  as 
form  the  bone  and  muscle  of  the  body  corporate.  As  a  matter 
of  fact ,  the  returns  embrace  replies,  in  the  form  of  votes  or  explana¬ 
tory  letters,  from  over  one-half  the  Active  Members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Now,  does  the  ballot  give  any  hint  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
present  executive  force  of  the  Association  ?  Not  the  slightest ! 
Almost  without  an  exception  the  candidates  suggested  are  those 
who  are  already  identified  with  its  management.  The  actual 
number  of  votes  shown  to  the  credit  of  each  individual,  we  look 
upon  as  of  little  or  no  consequence.  If  any  readers  of  our  jour¬ 
nal  imagine  that  those  small  figures  standing  opposite  the  names 
of  Messrs.  McLear,  Emerson,  Britton,  Studebaker,  Firestone, 
Rogers,  Timken,  Pray,  Thomas,  Kimball,  Stivers,  Hooker  and  the 
others,  are  any  index  to  the  number  of  friends  which  these  gentle¬ 
men  possess  among  the  members,  they  are  not  only  grossly  mis¬ 
taken  themselves,  but  they  entirely  mistake  our  object  in  insti¬ 
tuting  this  informal  ballot.  We  are  not  seeking  to  rally  the 
friends  of  the  present  management,  or  to  make  any  comparison  of 
the  number  of  their  friends ;  and  any  supposed  relation  between 
the  two  facts  which  may  appear  to  exist  in  the  published  figures 
is  purely  fictitious.  What  we  are  searching  for  is  just  the  contrary 
class  of  facts.  We  want  to  discover  whether  there  are  any  wrould- 
be  opponents  to  the  present  mode  of  management — -wholly 
exclusive  of  individuals;  and,  if  so,  what  the  grounds  of  such 
opposition  may  be,  and  how  these  grounds  may  be  removed.  We 
want  to  see  the  Association,  now  in  the  pride  of  its  strength, 
doing  all  for  the  trade  it  represents  that  its  present  vigor  permits 
it  to  do.  Even  if  our  ballot  had  discovered  an  opposition  party, 
we  should  not  have  considered  that  a  cause  for  regret,  for  all  men 
cannot  think  alike  and  all  men  do  not  work  alike,  and  it  is  better 
that  they  should  not.  But  our  ballot  brings  to  light  no  such 
reform  or  independent  party  ;  and,  as  the  expression  of  one-half  the 
Active  Membership,  it  is  quite  sufficient,  in  the  absence  of  any 
showing  of  opposition,  to  clearly  indicate  the  confidence  which 
the  members  have  in  the  present  management. 

Let  us  omit  the  idea  of  an  exclusively  Presidential  canvass,  and 
compare  the  list  of  candidates  named  in  our  ballot  with  that  of  the 
executive  forces  of  the  organization  now  in  power.  Here  below  is 
a  full  list  of  the  officers  and  committees  of  the  Association,  as 
appointed  at  the  last  convention  for  the  year  1883-84.  Names 
preceded  by  a  star  indicate  the  candidates  whose  names  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  our  informal  ballot,  clearly  showing  that  the  two  lists 
are  nearly  identical : 

PRESIDENT : 


*Henry  C.  McLear . . . Wilmington,  Del. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS  : 

*Geo.  A.  Ainslie,  (Senior  Vice-President) . Virginia. 

*Hugh  Johnson . Michigan. 

J oseph  Enders . Kentucky. 

*Lewe  Emerson . Ohio. 

Robert  H.  Graham . District  of  Columbia. 

Zenas  Thompson,  Jr . Maine. 

*Wm.  P.  Sargent . Massachusetts. 

*Wm.  T.  Haydock . Missouri. 

John  C.  Goold . New-York. 

Charles  S.  Caffrey . New-Jersey. 

C.  F.  Kimball . Illinois. 

E.  M.  Hallowell . Minnesota. 

P.  E.  Studebaker . Indiana. 

SECRETARY  AND  TREASURER  : 

*Frank  H.  Hooker . New-Haven,  Conn. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE: 


*Rufus  M.  Stivers,  Chairman 

*Wm.  D.  Rogers . 

^Wilder  H.  Pray . 

*Jno.  W.  Britton . 


*C.  D.  Firestone _ 

*Henry  C.  McLear,  / 
*Frank  H.  Hooker,  )' 


Ex-officio , 


. . .  New-York  City. 
. .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
...New-York  City. 
. . .  New-York  City. 
...Columbus,  Ohio. 
.Wilmington,  Del. 
New-Haven,  Conn. 


* 

*  * 

The  source  of  the  recorded  votes  is  the  next  subject  that 
deserves  attention,  with  special  view  to  ascertaining  whether  any 
feeling  of  sectional  jealousy  is  thereby  made  apparent.  Here  are 
the  facts,  so  far  as  shown  by  the  ballot. 

Out  of  the  21  eligible  candidates  who  are  named,  10  are  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Eastern  States,  1  of  the  Southern  States,  and  10 
of  the  Western  States.  This  would  suggest  an  even  balance  of 
power. 

Next,  let  us  see  from  what  sections  these  candidates  have 
received  their  votes.  Here  are  these  facts. 

The  10  Eastern  candidates,  including  Mr.  Henry  C.  McLear,  who 
stands  numerically  foremost  among  them,  have  received  49  Eastern 
votes,  9  Western,  and  1  Southern.  The  1  Southern  candidate  has 
his  vote  from  the  West.  The  10  Western  candidates,  with  Mr. 
Lowe  Emerson  numerically  foremost,  have  23  Eastern  votes,  and 
23  Western  votes,  a  result  that  we  look  upon  as  particularly  pleas¬ 
ing.  The  above  figures  account  for  the  full  106  positive  votes 
recorded  in  our  last  number. 

It  was  our  intention  to  separate  the  votes  into  two  classes,  those 
received  from  Active  and  those  from  Associate  Honorary  Mem¬ 
bers,  but  there  are  so  few  of  the  latter  that  the  result  of  the 
comparison  would  be  valueless. 

It  will  be  noticed,  by  the  above  review,  that  the  information 
gained  by  our  informal  ballot  is  confined  to  two  facts,  namely : 
obvious  approval  of  the  present  management  of  the  Association, 
and  absence  of  any  apparent  desire  to  change  that  management. 
In  Paper  No.  IV,  to  follow  in  our  next  number,  we  propose  to 
review  the  correspondence  that  has  accompanied  the  ballots  above 
spoken  of,  presenting  numerous  extracts,  of  course  anonymously, 
from  the  confidential  letters  which  accompanied  them. 


ANOTHER  LAZIER  IN  THE  FIELD. 

Peace  there  is  none,  we  perceive,  for  the  carriage  trade  or  the 
carriage-trade  journal.  Last  month  we  published  a  sort  of  obitu¬ 
ary  notice  of  Lazier,  the  traveling  swindler,  who  is  now  safely  in 
jail  at  Kingston,  Ontario ;  and,  in  so  doing,  used  the  following 
expressions :  “  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  may  now  enjoy  three 
years  of  grace.”  We  managed  to  snatch  two  days  of  grace,  and 
then,  on  July  3d,  came  the  following  depressing  letter  from  friends 
in  Belleville,  111. 

Belleville,  III.,  July  1,  1884. 

Mr.  Houghton,  Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  Do  you  know  anything 
of  the  Osgood  Wood  Finish  and  Paint  Co.,  140  Bond-st.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  and 
are  they  reliable  ?  A  man  claiming  to  be  their  agent  has  been  through  this  sec¬ 
tion,  selling  recipes  (shop  rights)  for  their  “  First  Coat  and  Wood  Filler.” 

An  immediate  answer  to  the  above  questions  will  very  much  oblige, 

Yours  truly,  Heinzelman  Bros. 

We  knew  too  well  what  this  meant!  We  had  never  before 
heard  of  the  Osgood  Wood  Finish  and  Paint  Co.,  and  had  no 
hopes  of  finding  them  ;  but  we  immediately  dispatched  a  decoy 
letter,  written  by  our  Mr.  Redding,  to  the  address  named.  Its 
subsequent  return  did  not  surprise  us,  nor  did  the  accompanying 
announcement  by  Mr.  Whitfield,  the  Cincinnati  postmaster: 

Executive  Department,  Post  Office,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

July  16,  1884. 

Respectfully  returned  to  C.  H.  E.  Redding,  New-York,  N.  Y.,  with  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  there  is  no  such  firm  in  this  city.  Mr.  Kahler,  Superintendent  of 
City  Delivery  in  this  office,  thinks  he  recognizes  in  the  agent  mentioned  a  man 
who  was  arrested  and  sentenced  in  the  Police  Court  in  this  city,  some  five  years 
ago,  for  conducting  a  similar  scheme  among  the  tanners  and  varnish  manufac¬ 
turers  of  this  city.  (Signed)  S.  A.  Whitfield,  Postmaster. 

We  don’t  care  to  particularize  what  we  have  since  done  in  this 
matter;  but  we  hope,  before  we  get  through,  to  see  this  disciple  of 
Lazier  brought  to  justice.  In  the  meantime,  we  will  be  greatly 
obliged  if  every  reader  of  this  article  who  thinks  he  knows  any¬ 
thing  about  the  man  in  question,  will  make  it  his  duty  to  promptly 
communicate  to  us  all  the  facts,  particularly  with  reference  to  his 
personal  appearance  and  mode  of  dealing.  Please  refer  to  our 
issue  of  March  last,  page  7 93,  and  notice  how  far  the  alleged 
“  Wood  Filler  Swindler,”  there  described,  seems  to  correspond  with 
one  above  mentioned. 
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REVISED  TAR/EE  OF  CARRIAGE  REPAIRS  IN 

DAYTON,  0. 

We  published  in  our  April  number,  pages  112-114,  the  “  Dayton, 
O.,  Tariff  of  Carriage  Repairs,”  which  has  since  attracted  much 
attention  among  our  Western  readers,  and  called  out  many  expres¬ 
sions  of  opinion  as  to  the  prices  named,  both  commendatory  and 
otherwise. 

We  refrain  from  making  public  any  of  the  criticisms,  inasmuch 
as  we  have  been  informed  that  numerous  changes  have  recently 
been  introduced  in  the  Dayton  tariff ;  and  a  copy  of  the  revised 
list,  as  since  furnished  us  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Carriage  and 
Wagon  Makers’  Protective  Association  of  Dayton,  contains  so 
many  and  important  corrections  and  additions,  that  we  have 
thought  proper  to  present  below  the  full  text  of  the  newly  revised 


list,  which  is  as  follows  : 

WOODWORK. 

One  set  new  Rims,  to  in.,  rounded . $8  00 

One  set  new  Rims,  3^  to  1 %  in.,  square .  7  00 

One  new  Rim,  %  to  in.,  rounded .  2  00 

One  new  Rim,  %  to  1%  in.,  square .  1  75 

One-half  new  Rim,  to  1%  in.,  rounded  .  1  00 

One-half  new  Rim,  %  to  1%  in.,  square .  1  00 

Cutting  down  Spokes,  extra,  per  set  of  Wheels .  1  00 

New  Spokes  in  Wheels,  plain,  each .  25 

New  Spokes  in  Wheels,  patent,  each .  40 

Wedging  Boxes  in  Wheels,  each .  25  to  75 

New  Spring-bar  in  Box  Buggy .  1  25  to  1  50 

New  Straight  Perch  in  Buggy,  ironwork  included .  4  00 

New  Bent  Perch  in  Buggy,  ironwork  included . .  5  00 

New  Axle-beds,  ironwork  included .  2  00  to  2  50 

New  Cross-bar  in  Shafts,  ironwork  included .  1  25  to  1  75 

New  Singletree,  ironwork  included .  1  00  to  1  25 

One  Shaft,  single  bend,  ironwork  included .  2  00 

Two  Shafts,  single  bend,  ironwork  included  .  4  00 

One  Shaft,  double  bend,  ironwork  included .  2  50 

Two  Shafts,  double  bend,  ironwork  included .  5  00 

One  new  Bent  Pole  Beam,  using  old  irons  and  trees .  5  00 

One  new  Straight  Pole  “  “  “  “  . . .  400 

One  new  Coach  Pole,  using  old  irons  and  trimmings .  5  00 

One  new  Bow,  woodwork  only .  2  00 

One  side  of  new  Bow,  woodwork  only .  1  25 

New  Side-panel  in  Buggy,  woodwork  only .  3  50 

New  End-panel  in  Buggy,  woodwork  only .  2  50 

New  Spokes  in  old  Hub,  complete .  4  00  to  6  00 

New  Hub  in  old  Wheel,  complete .  3  00  to  5  00 

A.  B. 

Set  of  new  Wheels,  complete  :  Wagon,  Light,  ij^in.  Spokes, .  30  00  20  00 

Ditto  Wagon,  Medium,  in.  Spokes  .  35  00  30  00 

Ditto  Wagon,  Heavy,  in.  Spokes .  45  00  35  00 

Best. 

One  set  of  Band  Wheels,  complete  :  Buggy,  1 %  in.  Spokes, .  40  00  25  00 

Ditto  Phaeton,  in.  Spokes . . .  40  00  25  00 

Ditto  Carriage .  45  00  35  00 

Ditto  Roclcaway .  50  00  40  00 

Ditto  Coach .  55  00  45  00 


IRONWORK. 


One  new  Shifting-rail,  Buggy .  5  00 

Ditto  put  in  job  Complete,  using  old  trimming .  7  00 

One  set  new  Top-j’oints,  Buggy .  3  00 

Ditto  Carriage . 5  00 

One  new  Axle-arm  and  Box,  Wheels  to  ij4  in .  3  50  to  5  00 

One  new  Axle-arm  and  Box,  Wheels  1%  to  1 %  in .  4  00  to  5  00 

Setting  Axles,  each .  1  50 

New  Spring,  1%  in.,  4  plates  .  4  00  to  5  00 

New  Spring,  in.,  5  plates  . '. .  4  50  to  5  50 

New  Main-plate  in  Spring .  1  50  to  2  00 

New  other  Plate  in  Spring .  75  to  1  50 

Welding  Main-plate  in  Spring  .  75  to  1  50 

Welding  other  Plate  in  Spring .  50  to  1  00 

New  Carriage-bolts,  each .  10  to  15 

New  Tire-bolts  each,  5  to  10  cts.,  drilling  new  holes,  extra,  each .  5 

New  Clip  King-bolt .  1  50 

Splicing  King-bolt .  75 

Welding  King-bolt. . . .  50 

New  Jack  Clip-bolts,  each .  25 

New  T-head  Singletree-bolts,  each .  30 

New  Axle-clips,  each .  25 

New  Box-clip .  2  00 

New  Spring-clip  . 30 

New  Saddle-clip .  2  00 

Mending  Shaft-irons,  each .  75 

One  new  Jack-clip  and  Shaft-eye . . .  1  50 

Two  new  Jack-clips  and  Shaft-eyes .  2  50  to  3  00 

Mending  Perch-plate .  2  00  to  3  00 

Mending  Stays .  75  to  3  00 


One  set  Steel  Tires,  ^  to  1  in .  8  00 

One  set  Iron  Tires,  %  to  i}£  in .  7  00  to  8  00 

Setting  4  Tires,  Spring  Wagon .  2  50 

Setting  4  Tires,  Carriage  or  Buggy .  3  00 

Setting  4  Tires,  Coach  .  5  00 

Setting  1  Tire,  Spring  Wagon . .  75 

Setting  1  Tire,  Carriage  or  Buggy  .  73 

Coal,  by  hand  blast,  per  hour,  5  lbs . Estimate. 

Coal,  by  power  blast,  per  hour,  4^  lbs . Estimate. 


Time  estimate  :  Fire  No. 

1,  on  repairs,  1st  hour,  $ 

1  ;  each  additional  hour, 

75 

Ditto  Fire  No.  2,  on 

repairs,  1st  hour,  75c.  ;  each  additional  hour . 

50 

Iron. 

Steel. 

1  Arm. 

2  Arms. 

New  set  of  Axles,  Buggy 

16  00. . . 

.Resetting  Axles. 

I  OO 

1 50 

Ditto  Carriage ...... 

.  15  00 

18  00. . . 

(( 

<< 

I  OO 

O 

10 

w 

Ditto  Rockaway . 

25  00... 

it 

<< 

1.50 

2  50 

Ditto  Coach . 

.  25  00 

35  00... 

H 

ii 

2  OO 

3  °o 

Ditto  Wagon  . . . 

... 

u 

<< 

I  OO 

1  25 

Ditto  Wagon  . . . 

.  15  00 

. . . 

(  ( 

(( 

I  OO 

1  25 

Ditto  Wagon  . . , 

. . . 

<< 

u 

1  50 

2  OO 

Iron. 

Steel. 

1  Tire. 

4  Tires. 

New  set  of  Tires,  Buggy 

8  00. . . 

.  Resetting. 

75 

3  °o 

Ditto  Carriage . . 

IO  OO. . . 

(( 

75 

3  00 

Ditto  Rockaway . 

14  OO. . . 

U 

I  OO 

3  50 

Ditto  Coach . 

. .  12  OO 

16  00. . . 

H 

i  so 

5  00 

Ditto  Wagon . 

(« 

75 

2  50 

Ditto  Wagon . 

.  •  • 

i< 

1  00 

3  00 

Ditto  Wagon . 

... 

(  ( 

1 25 

4  00 

PAINTING. 

Painting  Gear  and  Varnishing  Body,  Coach .  40  00 

Painting  Gear  and  Body,  Coach .  60  00 

Burning  off  Body  and  Re-painting,  Coach .  90  00 

Painting  Gear  and  varnishing  Body,  Falling-top  Carriage .  15  00 

Painting  Gear  and  Body,  Falling-top  Carriage .  20  00 

Burning  off  Body  and  Re-painting,  Falling-top  Carriage  .  25  00 

Painting  Gear  and  varnishing  Body,  Phaeton  or  Box  Buggy .  12  00 

Painting  Gear  and  Body,  Phaeton  or  Box  Buggy .  15  00 

Burning  off  Body  and  Re-painting,  Phaeton  or  Box  Buggy .  20  00 

Varnishing  Body  and  Gear,  “  “  “  10  00 

Painting  Gear  and  varnishing  Body,  Jagger  Wagon .  15  00 

Painting  Gear  and  Body,  Jagger  Wagon .  17  00 

Varnishing  Gear  and  Body,  Jagger  Wagon . 10  00 

Painting  Gear  and  varnishing  Body,  Four-passenger  Rockaway .  35  00 

Painting  Gear  and  Body,  Four-passenger  Rockaway  .  40  oc 

Burning  off  Body  and  Re-painting,  Four-passenger  Rockaway .  55  oc 

Painting  Spring-wagons .  10  00  to  15  oc 


[Note. — The  numerals  and  abbreviations  used  to  distinguish  the  following  additional 
items  of  painting,  indicate  the  following  jobs,  namely  :  i.  “  P,”  Plastering;  3,  “TV,’ 
Pumicing  down,  touching  up  and  varnishing;  4,  “  CV,”  Sandpapering,  coloring  and 
varnishing ;  5,  “  CCV,”  Cutting  close  or  burning  off,  painting,  coloring  and  varnish¬ 
ing.]  “V”  varnish. 


1. 

<<  p  ?» 

1  1  . 

Wagon. 

Wagon.  Jagger. 

Buggy.  Surrey.  Carriage.  Rockaway.  Coach 

2. 

“V,” . 

.  8  00. . 10  00. 

.IO  OO. .12  OO. .12  OO. 

.20  OO . 

.  30  a 

3- 

“  TV,” . 

.IO  OO. 

.12  OO. 

.12  OO. .13  OO. .13  OO. 

.25  00. 

•  35  oc 

4- 

“  CV,” . 

.13  00. 

.15  00. 

.15  OO.. I 7  OO.. 20  OO. 

.40  OO. . 

.  60  oc; 

5- 

“CCV,” . 

—  15  00. 

.18  00. .20  00. 

.20  OO.. 22  OO.. 25  OO. 

.65  00.. 

.  90  oc) 

Scraping  Gear,  extra,  3  00. .  4  00. .  3  00. .  3  00. .  3  00. .  3  00. .  5  00. .  6  oc 

Platforms, additional,  ..  5  00..  5  00..  5  00..  5  00..  5  00..  6  00..  8  a 

Lettering  :  painted  plain . per  foot  i; 

Ditto,  painted  and  shaded .  “  2; 

Ditto,  painted,  shaded  and  ornamented .  “  41 

Ditto,  gold . .* .  “  5<| 

Ditto,  gold  and  shaded .  “  7,' 

Ditto,  gold,  shaded  and  ornamented .  “  1  cx 


TRIMMING. 


New  Side  Curtains,  Rubber,  per  pair .  4  a 

Ditto,  Flock,  per  pair,  Flock  or  Colored  Rubber .  60 

Ditto,  Rubber,  per  pair,  lined . . .  8  o 

Ditto,  Leather,  per  pair,  lined .  11  o 

New  Back  Curtains,  Rubber,  complete .  25 

Ditto,  Colored  Rubber .  3  5 

Ditto,  lined .  5  o 

Ditto,  Leather,  lined .  7  o 

New  Wagon  Curtains,  side,  rubber .  2  00  to  30 

New  Wagon  Curtains,  back .  3  00  to  3  7I 

New  Aprons .  3  00  to  5  c 

Ditto,  Whip-socket . : .  78 

Ditto,  Bow  Socket,  steel .  2  c 

Splicing  one  Bow .  78 

New  Leather  on  Side  where  Bow  has  been  Spliced .  1  c! 

Trimming  Shafts,  Complete .  1  50  to  3  c 

Ditto,  Carpet  in  Box  Buggy,  Brussels .  2  00  to  3  c 

Ditto,  Carpet  in  Box  Buggy,  Velvet .  2  50  to  3  5 

Ditto,  best  Wilton  Carpet .  4  00  to  5  c 

Ditto,  Top-props,  each . . .  1  5 

Ditto,  Top-prop  Nuts,  Japanned,  each .  ;j 

Ditto,  Plated,  each .  ; 
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TRIMMING — continued. 

Recovering  Dash,  Moleskin .  3  oo 

Ditto,  Wagon  Dash,  Leather,  Split .  4  oo 

Ditto,  Buggy .  5  00 

Ditto,  Phaeton  or  Carriage .  7  00 

Ditto,  Coach  Dash,  grain .  9  00 

Ditto,  Fenders,  each,  split .  3  00 

New  Top  Cloth  in  Cushion .  2  00  4  00 

Cushion.  Fall.  Both. 

New  Cushion  and  Fall,  Wagon . > .  350  50  4  00 

Ditto,  Buggy .  600  200  800 

Ditto,  Phaeton .  7  00  2  00  9  00 

Ditto,  Jagger .  5  00  100  6  00 

Seamed.  Bound. 

New  Slip  Lining,  Buggy .  5  00  6  00 

Ditto,  Phaeton .  6  co  7  00 

Ditto,  Carriage .  6  00  7  00 

Ditto,  Rockaway .  12  00 

Ditto,  Rockaway  and  deck .  20  00 

Ditto,  Coach  Lining .  20  00 

Ditto,  and  deck .  35  00 

Smith-work.  Trimming.  Total. 

New  Dash,  Wagon .  300  4  00  split  7  00 

Ditto,  Buggy . . .  3  50  4  50  “  8  oo 

Ditto,  Phaeton  or  Carriage .  4  50  7  00  “  11  50 

Ditto,  Coach .  5  00  9  00  grain  14  00 

New  Canvas  on  Wagon  Top,  Complete .  25  00 

Ditto,  Rubber .  20  00 

Ditto,  Buggy  Top .  25  00 

Ditto,  Carriage .  35  00 

Ditto,  Leather,  Buggy .  40  00 

Ditto,  Carriage .  60  00 

Ditto,  Rubber  Top,  Buggy.,  using  old  rail  and  back .  40  00 

Ditto,  Carriage .  .  60  00 

Ditto,  Leather,  Buggy .  60  00 

Ditto^  Carriage .  9000 

Ditto,  Rubber,  Wagon,  Bows  and  Rubber,  Complete .  30  00 

Ditto,  Duck  Deck  on  Wagon .  4  00 

Ditto,  Rubber  Deck  and  Quarters  on  Buggy .  18  00 

Ditto,  Carriage .  25  00 

Ditto,  Leather,  Buggy .  25  00 

Ditto,  Carriage .  35  00 

Ditto,  Canvas,  on  Coach .  10  00 

* 

*  * 


Note. — In  a  letter  dated  July  5th,  received  by  us  from  Mr.  Chas. 
A.  Bedell,  President  of  the  Dayton  Association,  he  says :  “  I  am 
glad  to  hear  that  members  of  the  trade  in  other  cities  have  derived 
benefit  from  our  Carriage  Repair  Tariff  as  published  in  your  May 
number ;  but  I  would  suggest  that  the  attention  of  all  such  should 
be  called  prominently  to  the  revised  list  since  sent  you  [the  one 
reproduced  above],  as  the  one  you  previously  published,  although 
correctly  copied  from  our  printed  list,  would  cause  them  to  lose 
on  some  items.” 

In  the  same  letter,  Mr.  Bedell  promises  to  send  us  a  revised  list 
of  the  Repair  Tariff  for  Business  Vehicles,  adopted  by  the  same 
Association,  which  we  hope  to  be  able  to  make  public  in  our  next 

number. 


COMPARATIVE  MERITS  OF  STIFF  DRAW-BARS 

AND  FVFNFRS. 


evenly  by  constantly  watching  them,  or  he  should  be  replaced  by  some 
one  who  can. 

The  real  solution  of  the  problem  seems  to  a  great  extent  to  have 
escaped  the  attention  of  carriage-builders.  It  is  to  make  the  doubletree 
fixed,  and  the  singletrees  movable.  All  horses  move  their  shoulders ' 
forward  alternately  in  walking  or  trotting, — some  much  more  than 
others,  and  with  a  stiff  bar  the  whole  draught  comes  first  upon  one 
shoulder  and  then  upon  the  other,  and  tends  to  strain  or  gall  them.  This 
action  can  be  felt  in  a  one-horse  brougham  when  the  traces  are  attached 
to  cockeyes  on  the  outer  futchels,  and  is  often  very  disagreeable.  If,  in 
the  one  or  two-horse  vehicle,  the  singletree  is  left  free  to  oscillate,  by 
being  attached  to  the  carriage-part  by  its  center  only,  the  forward 
motion  of  one  shoulder  is  taken  up  by  the  backward  motion  of  the 
opposite  one  through  the  traces  and  the  singletree,  the  action  of  the 
horse  is  not  interfered  with,  and  chafing  the  shoulder  is  prevented.  At 
the  same  time,  the  advance  of  one  horse  will  turn  the  carriage,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  completely  stiff  bar,  though  a  little  less  promptly,  perhaps, 
since  the  point  of  application  of  the  force  is  nearer  the  center. 

It  is  the  want  of  movement  of  the  stiff  bar  with  regard  to  the  action  of 
the  shoulder,  that  forms  the  real  objection  to  its  use,  and  that  cannot  be 
overcome  by  skill  in  driving.  For  carriages  used  only  at  a  slow  speed, 
in  town,  the  difference  to  the  horses  is  not  great ;  the  stiff  bar  is  neat 
and  simple,  and  the  outside  roller-bolt  is  almost  essential  as  forming  a 
step  for  the  footman  to  get  on  to  the  box  from  ;  but  the  moment  that  a 
carriage  is  used  for  longer  drives,  even  in  the  park,  the  advantage  of  the 
moving  singletree  becomes  apparent.  I  long  ago  adopted  this  system 
for  a  coach,  and  immediately  found  that  stiff  shoulders  disappeared  from 
my  wheel  horses,  and  that  they  did  their  work  with  as  much  comfort  as 
the  leaders  did  theirs.  One  can  see,  in  looking  down  upon  the  outer 
point  of  the  singletree  from  the  box,  that  it  moves,  with  each  step  of  the 
horse,  from  one  to  two  inches,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  action  of 
the  animal. 

In  the  ordinary  construction  of  the  evener  adapted  to  heavy  traces 
with  loops,  the  singletrees  are  round,  and  fastened  to  the  doubletrees  by 
leathers,  which  latter  are  liable  to  rot  and  break,  and  the  trace-loops  are 
put  over  scores  turned  in  the  ends  of  the  singletrees.  This  puts  a  quarter 
turn  in  the  trace,  which  injures  its  trim  appearance ;  and  the  point  of  the 
singletree,  being  unsupported,  cannot  be  used  as  a  step  for  getting  on  to 
the  box.  These  objections,  however,  can  be  avoided  by  putting  the 
singletrees  on  top  of  the  bar  on  strong  pins,  and  putting  the  roller-bolts 
on  the  ends  of  them  in  the  usual  way.  To  the  casual  observer,  there  is 
no  difference  in  appearance  from  the  ordinary  stiff  bar,  and  the  outside 
roller-bolt  serves  as  a  step.  I  inclose  a  drawing  of  the  arrangement  as 
applied  to  a  coach  and  to  a  mail  phaeton,  and  would  call  the  attention  of 
builders  to  it  as  worthy  of  consideration. 


(Response  to  Shepard-Britton  Debate,  June  Hub ,  page  181.) 

Newport,  R.  I.,  June  22,  1884. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir:  In  the  discussion  between 
Mr.  Britton  and  Mr.  Shepard,  reported  on  page  181  of  the  June  number 
of  The  Hub,  some  points  in  connection  with  stiff  bars  and  eveners  were 
not  touched  upon. 

Few  coachmen  or  coach-makers  seem  to  recognize  the  difference  in 
the  action  of  the  horses  upon  the  carriage  with  an  evener  or  a  stiff  bar. 
With  an  evener,  the  guiding  of  the  vehicle  is  done  altogether  by  the  pole 
pieces,  and  the  fore-carriage  does  not  take  a  new  direction  until  the 
horse  on  the  inside  of  the  turn  gets  far  enough  away  from  the  pole  to 
tighten  his  pole-piece  and  draw  the  point  of  the  pole  toward  him.  This 
can  best  be  observed  by  looking  out  of  the  front  window  of  a  Broadway 
stage,  where  it  will  be  seen  that  the  horses  have  to  be  pulled  off  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  to  turn  the  stage  away  from  a  passing  vehicle,  render¬ 
ing  the  driving  loose  and  inelegant  and  somewhat  dangerous. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  a  stiff  bar  the  vehicle  is  turned  by  the  outside 
horse  on  the  turn  moving  faster  than  the  other,  as  well  as  by  the  pull  of 
the  pole  pieces,  and  much  neater  guiding  is  accomplished  by  dropping 
the  whip  on  the  back  of  the  outside  horse,  in  addition  to  the  indication 
of  the  reins,  or  in  place  of  it. 

For  careless  or  incompetent  coachmen,  the  evener  is  no  doubt  better 
for  the  horses  ;  but  a  driver  should  be  able  to  make  his  horses  work 


The  idea  of  a  stiff  bar  with  singletrees  is  of  course  not  original  with 
me.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  all  the  Paris  omnibuses  have  them,  and  I 
have  frequently  seen  them  upon  heavy  work  in  this  country  ;  but  the 
adaptation  to  coaches  and  dress  carriages,  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  is,  I 
believe,  new.  Fairman  Rogers. 

SOMETHING  NEW  IN  VENDER  WAGONS. 


A  man  in  a  blue  jumper,  who  blew  himself  red  in  the  face  at  regular 
intervals  tooting  a  fishhorn,  led  a  horse  of  consumptive  gauntness  through 
the  tenement  district  of  the  East  side  last  Friday.  Behind  the  horse  was 
a  new  venders’  wagon,  heaped  with  vegetables  and  fish. 

“  Ere  yar  !  fish,  wedge-eatables,  and  hice  !”  shouted  the  vender,  letting 
the  horse  stand  still  as  customers  flocked  around.  They  saw  the  wagon 
was  something  new  in  the  wagon  line,  and  had  a  double  bottom.  The 
vender  gathered  fish  and  vegetables  from  the  top.  When  a  customer 
wanted  ice,  he  threw  down  the  back  board,  and  yanked  a  piece  out  with  a 
hook  from  a  supply  that  was  snugly  stored  under  the  false  bottom  on 
which  the  fish  and  vegetables  were  spread. 

‘  ‘  This  ’ere  is  a  patent  wagin,  ”  the  vender  said,  getting  ready  for  a  fresh 
start.  “  Yer  see,  the  ice  is  stored  down  there  where  it  won’t  melt,  and 
it  keeps  the  fish  and  wedge-eatables  cool  and  fresh  at  the  same  time.  The 
feller  wot  invented  it  had  a  big  head,  yer  kin  bet !  ” 
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A  PEN  PICTURE  OF  LAZIER,  THE  SWINDLER. 


The  photo-engraved  reproduction  of  Lazier’s  portrait  which 
appeared  in  our  last  number  was  evidently  studied  with  peculiar 
interest  by  our  readers,  including  many  victims  of  his  wiles,  which 
latter,  we  are  led  to  believe,  are  more  numerous  than  they  have 
cared  to  confess.  The  following  letter  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Robinson, 
proprietor  of  the  Robinson  Carriage  Works,  at  Kingston,  Ontario, 
contains  a  supplementary  pen  picture  of  Lazier  as  he  appears  in  the 
role  of  convict,  and  thus  forms  an  appropriate  after-piece. 

* 

*  * 

Dear  Hub:  As  a  great  many  of  your  readers  know  Mark  Lazier, 
either  through  unfortunate  personal  acquaintance  or  by  reading  about 
him,  they  may  like  to  hear  how  he  looks,  and  what  he  is  doing  at  present. 

About  the  first  of  the  month,  Mr.  John  Campbell’s  son,  of  London, 
Ont.  (carriage-builder),  and  myself  visited  the  prison  in  Kingston  where 
he  is  confined.  I  asked  the  guard  who  showed  us  around  to  point  out 
Lazier,  but  he  replied  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  do  so  ;  I  thought  I 
might  not  recognize  him,  as  it  is  nearly  six  years  since  he  tried  his  little 
game  on  me,  at  which  time  he  failed.  In  entering  a  large  room  where 
about  fifty  or  sixty  convicts  were  employed  in  mending  the  others’ 
clothes,  I  was  asked  by  the  guard  :  “  Now,  let’s  see  if  you  know  him.” 

I  looked  at  every  one  in  the  room  very  carefully  ;  and  when  I  had 
come  nearly  to  the  last  one  I  saw  and  recognized  the  noted  Lazier.  He 
was  counting  some  shirts  that  he  had  been  mending.  When  we  ap¬ 
proached  near  him,  he  turned  and  looked  me  square  in  the  face,  and 
gave  me  a  sickly  grin.  His  mustache  is  short,  and  he  is  letting  his 
whiskers  grow  all  over  his  face,  which  will  change  his  looks  considerably. 
He  wore  the  convict’s  suit.  One  leg  of  his  cloth  pants  is  black  and  the 
other  a  dark  yellow,  his  shirt  white  and  brown,  and  he  had  a  plain  straw 
hat  on  his  head.  After  counting  his  shirts,  he  folded  them  up,  took 
them  to  the  storeroom,  and  then  resumed  his  easy  task  (I  should  think 
it  a  hard  one),  using  a  little  steel  bar. 

I  think  your  portrait  of  him  in  the  last  Hub  a  very  good  one,  but  he 
looks  now  more  as  he  did  six  years  ago.  Then  he  had  a  light  and  small 
mustache.  With  this  off,  he  looks  more  boyish.  I  think  the  nose  in  the 
picture  is  not  quite  like  his  ;  but  in  the  forehead,  eyes,  chin  and  neck,  I 
see  Lazier  very  clearly  ;  and  I  think  any  one  that  Lazier  has  swindled 
would  know  him  in  any  suit  of  clothes,  or  with  his  beard  full  grown,  or, 
as  the  old  saying  is,  would  “know  his  hide  in  a  tan-yard.”  Since  receiv¬ 
ing  my  July  Hub ,  I  have  shown  it  to  one  of  the  guards  of  the  prison, 
who  sees  Lazier  every  day,  and  he  recognized  your  picture,  saying  “  It’s 
the  dead  image  of  him  !  ” 

Since  my  visit  to  the  prison  1  understand  that  Lazier  has  been  given 
charge  of  the  storeroom,  and  that  he  keeps  the  books  and  marks  and 
numbers  the  clothes.  He  feels  himself  a  little  above  the  others  on  this 
account.  Lately  he  asked  permission  to  wear  a  collar,  and  has  been 
allowed  to  do  so. 

He  is  well  behaved,  I  understand  ;  and  by  reason  of  this  he  will 
get  a  rebate  of  five  days  per  month,  which  will  reduce  his  term  of  three 
years  to  about  two  and  a  half.  I  doubt  very  much  if  his  friends  will  get 
him  out,  as  it  is  very  seldom  that  a  short-course  convict  can  escape  his 
allotted  time  by  being  pardoned.  G.  W.  Robinson. 

Kingston,  Ont.,  July  19th. 


AMERICAN  PATENTS  PERTAINING  TO  CARRIAGES 
GRANTED  DURING  JUNE,  1884. 


Compiled  by  Huntington  &  Huntington. 


The  following  patents,  of  interest  to  the  carriage  trade,  were  issued  by 
the  United  States  Patent  Office  between  June  3d  and  June  24th  in  the 
current  year  : 

June  3d,  1884. 


Axle-bevel . F.  W.  Flynn . Woodstock,  Conn 

Vehicle  Axle-cutter . A.  N.  Ruiter,1 .  Abercorn,  Quebec,  Can. 

Brake  Shoe . G.  Chanier . Le  Donjon,  France. 

Carriage  Top . C.  L.  Pritchard,8 . Dubuque,  la. 

Vehicle  End-gate . S.  E.  Chamberlain ...  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Thill-coupling . S.  Craig . Holmesburg,  Pa. 

. L.  J.  Dresser,3 . Uxbridge,  Mass. 

. S.  D.  Lecompte . Leavenworth,  Kan. 

. C.  E.  Struck . Newark,  N.  J. 

Vehicle  Canopy-holder . H.  Eichling . New-York,  N.  Y. 

Vehicle  Platform  Gear . C.  C.  Wilson . Mansfield,  Pa. 

Vehicle  Spring . J.  Herbrand . Fremont,  Ohio. 

“  “  . J.  Percy . Chicago,  Ill. 

Vehicle  Wheel . J.  J.  Bush . Tacoma,  Wash.  Ter. 

Wagon  Bolster  Spring . J.  R.  Callhoun . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wagon  Brake . T.  W.  Southard...  .Rose’s  Valley,  Pa. 

“  . A.  J.  Steele . Allegheny,  Pa. 

Wheel . R.  Adams. ..  .Southwark,  Surrey,  Egn. 


June  10th,  1884. 


Wagon-axle . H. 

Buggy-seat  Shifting-rail . R. 

Road  Cart . . .  .1. 

End-gate  Rod  for  Vehicles . J. 

Wagon  End-gate . D. 

Fifth-wheel .  . .  H. 

Horse  Detacher . O. 

Vehicle  Hub . J. 

Drop-perch  Coupling . T. 

Thill-coupling . J. 

“  R. 

Anti-rattler  for  Thill-coupling. .  .  J. 
Vehicle  Propelled  by  Com-  )  ^ 

pressed  Air . ) 

Vehicle  Spring . H. 

Vehicle  Spring  Attachment . P. 

Vehicle  Top . F. 

Two-wheeled  Vehicle . A. 

Vehicle  Wheel . J. 

Wagon  Brake . B. 

“  “  M. 

Wheel . R. 

“  S. 

Whiffletree  Hook . M 


H.  E.  Bery . Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

G.  Wood,4 . .Cincinnati,  O. 

Dolson . Beemerville,  N.  J. 

Jensen,5 . Racine,  Wis. 

B.  Keagy . Idaho  Springs,  Col. 

H.  E.  Bery . Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Dufas,6 . San  Rafael,  Cal. 

Johnson,7 . Toledo,  O. 

D.  Lines . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

W.  Cams,8 . Pierce,  O. 

R.  Earnest, 9.  .. .  Mechanicsburg,  O. 

M.  Haas,10 . Wabash,  Ind. 

S.  Troy . Montgomery,  Ala. 

J.  Schild . Stanton,  Mich. 

Hebert,11 . Burr  Oak,  Kan. 

A.  Korizek . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Davis,18 . Mason,  Mich. 

Dietrich . Brushland,  N.  Y. 

F.  Ball . Cincinnati,  O. 

.  T.  Preston . Pentler,  Ill. 

S.  Carr . Hamilton,  O. 

T.  Williams . Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

.  E.  Hamilton . Auburn,  N.  Y. 


June  17th,  1884. 

Axle-fastening . J.  V.  Rowlett,13 . Richmond,  Ind. 

Buggy-top . A.  M.  Cochran,14.  . .  .Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Canopy  Top . T.  Zanger, 16 . Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Clamp  for  Canopy-top . T.  Zanger, 16 . Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Carriage  Curtain  Attachment. .  .W.  Downham,17 . St.  Johns,  Mich. 

Dump-cart . R.  Clark . Brockville,  Ont.,  Can. 

Fifth-wheel . .  W.  M.  Appleman . Benton,  Pa. 

Hub  . . . J.  F.  Packer.' . Chicago,  Ill. 

Spring  Coupling  for  Vehicles. .  .G.  F.  Thompson,18 . Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Thill-coupling . J.  A.  Green . Waltham,  Mass. 

Hood  for  Vehicle  Tops . j  C.  T.  Shi  eve, 

^  (  Delaware,  Camden  Co.,  N.  J. 

Two-wheeled  Vehicle . J.  D.  Libey . Lima,  Ind. 

tj  1  i  W.  Parks  and  S.  M.  Smith, 

Wagon  Brake . -j  Ca^sville,  Mo. 

Wagon  Dasher . E.  Myrick . Harvard,  Mass. 

Wagon  Seat . P.  j.  Kern . Frankford,  Ind. 

Wheel . J.  V.  Rowlett,19 . Richmond,  Ind. 

June  24th,  1884. 


Vehicle  Axle-nut . H 

Sleigh-bell . D 

Carriage  Top . H 

Light  Frame  for  Carriages . H 

Jump-seat . J. 

Shifting  Pole  for  Vehicles . J. 

Thill  Coupling . E. 

Tongue  Support . S. 


Vehicle  Brake. 


j 

l 

Vehicle  Spring . R. 

Spring  Vehicle . M 

Vehicle  Wheel  Spindle . -j 

Wagon  Jack . D 


Wagon  Running-gear. 
Whiffletree  Hook . 


.  B.  Gibbon . Tiffin,  O. 

.  A.  Rich,80.  .  .  .East  Hampton,  Conn. 

.  Higgin . Newport,  Ky. 

.  Higgin . Newport,  Ky. 

T.  Clarkson,81 . Amesbury,  Mass. 

T.  Clarkson,88 . Amesbury,  Mass. 

P.  Alexander . Clinton,  N.  Y. 

B.  Reid . Wiley’s  Station,  O. 

J.  R.  Miles  and  J.  K.  Baldridge, 

Ralston  Station,  Tenn. 

,  II.  Cornett . Emporia,  Kan. 

.  G.  Hubbard . Norristown,  Pa. 

W.  Holloway  and  T.  L.  Clevenger, 

Neff,  Ind. 

.  B.  Kinne . Rochester,  N.  Y. 

J.  B.  Spry  and  T.  Barry, 

Valparaiso,  Ind. 
Rancevan,83 . Cincinnati,  O. 


1Assignor  to  O.  N.  Elkins,  North  Troy,  Vt. 

2  “  of  one-half  to  John  Kuntz,  same  place. 

3  “  of  one-half  to  C.  S.  Weston,  same  place. 

4  “  by  mesne  assignments  of  one-half  to  the  Queen  City  Forging  Com¬ 

pany,  same  place. 

0  “  to  the  Jensen  Mfg.  Co.  (Limited),  same  place. 

0  “  of  one-half  to  Isaac  Shaver,  same  place. 

7  “  of  one-half  to  T.  M.  O’Neill,  same  place. 

8  “  of  one-half  to  Geo.  Walker,  Jr.,  same  place. 

0  “  of  one-half  to  T.  M.  Bates,  same  place. 

10  “  of  two-thirds  to  L.  H.  Fougeres  and  Geo.  W.  Blair,  same  place. 

11  “  of  one-half  to  J.  F.  Williamson,  same  place. 

12  “  to  the  Mason  Road  Cart  Co.,  same  place. 

13  “  to  Anna  E.  Rowlett. 

14  “  of  one-half  to  Peter  N.  Staff,  same  place. 

10  “  of  one-half  to  J.  B.  Sweet  &  Son,  same  place. 

10  “  of  one-half  to  J.  B.  Sweet  &  Son,  same  place. 

1  ‘  “  of  one-half  to  P.  K.  Perrin,  same  place. 

18  “  to  himself  and  Andrew  Wilson,  same  place. 

18  “  to  Anna  E.  Rowland. 


to  the  Starr  Bros.  Bell  Co.,  same  place, 
of  one-half  to  F.  A.  Babcock,  Salisbury,  Mass, 
of  one-half  to  F.  A.  Babcock,  same  place, 
to  Elisha  Robinson,  New-York. 


Copies  of  the  foregoing  patents  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  the 
receipt  of  order,  with  50  cents  for  each  patent,  by  Huntington  &  Hunting- 
ton,  156  Broadway,  New-York  City. 


THE  IIUB. 
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POSTAL-CARD  ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Anon ,  Ont.:  Buy  Bauerman’s  “Metallurgy,”  published  by  Virtue  & 
Yoster,  No.  12  Dey-st.,  New-York. 

To  J.  E.  S.,  Glen's  Falls,  N.  Y. :  English  &  Mersick,  of  New-Haven, 
Conn.,  make  a  specialty  of  Brewster  gears  such  as  you  describe. 

To  M.  R.  Smith  &  Co.,  Smithtown,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. :  We  have  no 
acquaintance  with  the  Castor  Road  Cart  Co.,  but  would  suggest  that 
their  address  is  perhaps  at  Castor,  Ill.  Can  any  of  our  readers  help  us 
to  answer  our  correspondent’s  inquiry  more  definitely  ? 

To  W.  M.  H., - ,  N.  Y.:  Yes;  we  have  published  in  former 

volumes  quite  a  number  of  specimen  “Shop  Rules  and  Regulations” 
specially  adapted  to  carriage  factories  ;  but  we  are  unable  to  fill  your 
order  for  the  numbers  containing  them,  as  we  have  no  surplus  stock. 
The  latest  are  the  following  :  the  rules  adopted  by  Short  &  Smith,  car¬ 
riage-builders,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  April  Hub,  1881  ;  S.  B.  McCord,  of 
Baker  City,  Oregon,  July,  1882  ;  and  Gainsford  Carriage  Works,  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  O.,  May,  1883. 


WHO  MAKES  BASKET  WOOD  PANELS? 

Belleville,  III.,  July  1st. 

Editor  of  The  Hub  :  Will  you  please  inform  us  by  return  mail  where  we 
can  procure  basket  wood  panels  ?  Heinzelman  Bros. 

Answer. — Woven  wicker-work  for  bodies  is  made  both  by  Marcy  & 
Knoblaugh,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  The  Dann  Bros.  &  Co.,  of  New- 
Haven,  Conn.  The  imitation  (in  wood)  is  made  by  J.  H.  Didier  &  Co., 
of  New-York  City,  and  another.substitute  that  is  largely  used  is  for  sale 
by  A.  S.  Sherwood,  of  1555  Broadway,  New-York. 


DR.  VINCENT  PROPOSED  FOR  HONORAR  V  LIFE 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Boston,  Mass.,  July  9,  1S84. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir:  Being,  as  you  know,  a  member  of  the 
Corresponding  Class  of  the  Technical  School,  I  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  “  Chau¬ 
tauqua”  plan  of  instruction,  by  which  that  part  of  the  school  is  carried  on  ;  but  I 
feel  a  still  deeper  interest  as  a  member  of  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific 
Circle  ;  and,  although  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Carriage  Builders’ Association, 
I  want  to  make  a  suggestion  that,  in  return  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Vincent,  of  New-Haven, 
Conn.,  for  the  advantages  gained  by  the  Association  through  the  use  of  his 
method  of  education  in  their  Technical  School,  and  out  of  respect  to  him  as  a 
public  educator,  he  be  proposed  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  for  Hon¬ 
orary  Life  Membership.  He  is  doing  a  great  and  good  work,  and  would  be  an 
honor  to  the  Association.  Yours  very  truly,  F.  W.  Tucker, 

Sec’y  Winthrop  Local  Circle,  C.  L.  S.  C. 

Answer. — The  above  suggestion  appeals  to  us  as  a  very  happy  one, 
and  we  heartily  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Association.  The  School  is  utilizing  the  Doctor’s  method  of  instruc¬ 
tion  with  marked  advantage,  and  his  friendly  hints  to  the  School  Com¬ 
mittee,  by  personal  interview  and  correspondence,  have  proved  invalua¬ 
ble. 


A  SUGGESTION  WELL  WORTH  CONSIDERING. 


Richmond,  Va.,  July  17,  1884. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  I  have  a  suggestion  to  make  to  you  in 
reference  to  the  route  of  Eastern  members  of  the  Carriage  Builders’  National 
Association  who  propose  to  attend  the  approaching  convention  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  at  St.  Louis,  in  October  next, — which  is  for  them  to  take  one  of  the 
steamers  of  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Co.,  in  New-York,  coast  along  to  the 
capes  of  Virginia,  ascend  the  historic  James  River,  and  land  at  this  city,  where 
i  will  join  them;  then  take  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R.  R.,  which  offers  the 
grandest  mountain  scenery  in  the  world,  passing  through  Louisville,  and  reach¬ 
ing  St.  Louis  by  what,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  quickest  and  most  pleasant  route 
you  can  take. 

Please  see  if  you  can  get  some  of  them  to  come  this  way.  I  am  sure  the  short 
sniff  of  ocean  breeze  would  be  very  beneficial  to  our  friend  Mr.  Britton,  who,  I 
am  sorry  to  hear,  has  been  a  little  indisposed  this  summer. 

Respectfully  yours,  Geo.  A.  Ainslie. 

Note. — We  heartily  commend  the  above  suggestion  to  our  New- 
England  and  New-York  friends ;  and  if  such  a  party  is  made  up, 
we  shall  be  very  happy  to  join.  It  is  a  route  that  we  have  never 
been  over,  and  one  that  offers  special  advantages  of  variety  and 
beauty  of  scenery, — not  to  mention  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Mr. 
Ainslie  at  his  headquarters,  where,  we  know  by  agreeable  experience, 
the  traveler  always  finds  a  welcome  resting-place. 


DISAPPOINTED. 


Our  neighbor,  The  Hub,  is  not  making  very  rapid  progress  in  the  canvass  for 
President  of  the  Carriage  Builders’  National  Association,  having,  as  the  result  of 
two  months’  work,  gotten  but  153  votes,  about  one-fourth  part  of  the  member¬ 
ship.  This  is  a  year  for  President-making,  but  the  carriage-builders  do  not 
appear  inclined  to  select  candidates  until  the  proper  time  arrives.  This  move¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  The  Hub  has  given  the  Carriage  Monthly  a  desired  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  it  is  making  the  most  of  it. — Coach ,  Harness  and  Saddlery,  July  12th. 

Note. — We  are  sorry  that  our  ballot  proved  disappointing  to  our 
New-York  contemporary.  We  published  all  the  votes  we  received,  and 
are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  number,  which  includes  nearly  one-half 
the  Active  Members  of  the  Association  (as  explained  elsewhere  in  this 
number),  and  nearly  all  who  have  heretofore  shown  any  live  interest  in 
the  Association’s  work  and  growth.  The  stragglers  now  coming  in 
merely  emphasize  the  facts  already  sufficiently  denoted  by  the  ballot  last 
published. 


ACKNO  WLEDGM ENT  FROM  AN  ENGLISH  PRIZE 

WINNER. 


Worcester,  Eng.,  June  18,  1884. 

G.  W.  W.  Hougiiton,  Esq. — Sir  :  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  favor  inclosing  post-office  order  for  £?,,  being  the  result  of  my 
efforts  in  the  late  Hub  prize  competition.  Please  accept  my  very  best 
thanks. 

I  can  only  hope  that  our  English  people  will  give  their  American 
cousins  the  opportunity  of  a  like  competition,  to  reciprocate  the  kindness 
which  prompted  the  promoters  to  extend  their  offer  to  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  International  competitions  of  this  kind  would,  I  believe,  have 
a  very  beneficial  effect. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  the  kind  remarks  of  the  jurors  in  reference  to  my 
drawing,  contained  in  this  month’s  Hub  report. 

Believe  me,  sir,  yours  faithfully,  Albert  E.  Bibbs. 

Note. — A  photo-engraved  reproduction  of  the  prize  drawing  by 
Mr.  Bibbs,  referred  to  in  the  above  letter,  accompanies  this  number 
of  The  Hub.  In  technical  excellence  as  a  fine  specimen  of  pen-and- 
ink  work,  it  has  no  superior  in  the  collection. — Ed. 


PROBLEM  DEPARTMENT. 

[This  new  department  has  been  opened  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  a 
valued  contributor.  Correspondence  is  requested. — Editor.] 


SUBSCRIPTION  RECEIPTS. 


New  subscribers  sometimes  complain  at  not  receiving  receipts  promptly  after 
remittance.  The  postal  laws  allow  receipts  for  subscriptions  paid  to  be  inclosed 
in  journals,  and  subscribers  will  please  look  for  their  receipts  in  the  issue  received 
next  after  remittance. — Coach  Painter ,  for  July. 

Note. —  The  Hub  long  ago  solved  this  problem.  We  formerly  em¬ 
ployed  the  system  above  alluded  to,  but  had  similar  complaints  from 
subscribers.  We  therefore  adopted  postal-cards,  with  printed  blank 
form,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  fill  out  and  return  on  the  day  of 
receipt  of  subscription.  This  costs  less  time  and  labor,  is  inexpensive, 
and  seems  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 


SHOULD  IT  BE  HARNESS  OR  HARNESSES? 


To  the  Editor  :  Can  you  inform  me,  through  The  Hub ,  whether  the  word 
harness  is  properly  used,  singular  and  plural  alike,  as  applied  to  horses’  furni¬ 
ture  ?  J.  F.,  of  Merrimac,  Mass. 

Answer. — The  word  harness  can  undoubtedly  be  used  in  a  collective 
sense,  with  reference  to  several  horses  ;  as  “  harness  for  three  horses.” 
In  this  respect,  it  is  like  dress  and  sundry  other  words,  which  may  be 
applied  either  to  the  apparel  of  a  single  person,  or  to  that  of  many  per¬ 
sons  or  of  people  in  general.  Of  course  there  is  also  the  plural  har¬ 
nesses,  which  has  its  appropriate  uses.  We  cannot  say  three  harness,  but 
three  harnesses,  though  we  may  speak  of  harness  for  three  horses. 


PARTICULARS  ABOUT  PLATFORM  WORK  RE¬ 
QUESTED. 


Tilsonburg,  Ont. 

To  the  Editor  :  I  especially  like  the  problem  and  query  departments  in  The 
Hub,  for  that  is  where  I  find  the  practical  wrinkles.  I  have  always  had  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  be  a  good  workman. 

(1.)  I  would  like  to  learn  about  platform  work,  and  any  information  that  would 
lead  me  to  this  goal  would  be  gladly  received. 

(2.)  What  does  it  cost  to  join  the  Corresponding  Class  of  the  Technical 
School?  Wm-  Grasby. 

Answers. — (1.)  If  our  correspondent  will  suggest  special  subjects  in 
connection  with  platform  work,  we  will  willingly  secure  for  him  such  in¬ 
formation  as  we  can. 

(2.)  Full  particulars  regarding  the  Corresponding  Class  can  be  obtained 
by  addressing  Mr.  John  D,  Gribbon,  Instructor,  214  East  34th-st.,  New- 
York  City. 
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CRITICS’  CORNER. 

[In  opening  this  new  department  of  our  magazine,  and  requesting  contribu¬ 
tions,  the  Editor  begs  to  remind  correspondents  that  criticism  means  “the  art 
of  judging  with  propriety  of  the  beauties  and  imperfections  of  a  production.” 
No  mere  fault-finder  need  apply.] 


ENGLISH  HONEY  VS.  ENGLISH  VINEGAR. 

Extract  from  “  The  Stable ,”  London,  Eng. 

The  Art  Journal  and  The  Hub  have  never  been  accused  of  too  much  love  for 
one  another,  and  lately  the  old  wound  seems  to  have  been  re-opened.  In  the 
course  of  a  little  ink-flinging,  the  former  speaks  thus  tenderly  and  lovingly  of  the 
latter : 

“  It  will  be  strange  indeed  if  The  Hub  editor  does  not  presently  discover  that 
our  colored  perspectives  exactly  suit  his  purpose,  proceed  to  purloin  them,  and 
proclaim  from  the  house-top  a  fresh  evidence  of  his  originality.  We  once  heard 
an  anecdote  of  a  would-be  dramatic  author  who,  in  despair  of  writing  anything 
original,  exclaimed,  1  Curse  that  Shakespeare^he  has  robbed  posterity  of  all  its  best 
ideas.’  The  editor  of  The  Hub  has  not  even  the  modesty  to  admit  so  much,  for 
he  appropriates  the  ideas  of  others,  and  has  the  effrontery  to  flaunt  them  as  his 
own.” 

This,  of  the  finest  carriage  trade  journal  ever  published,  and  leaving  every 
competitor  some  scores  of  miles  in  the  rear,  is  a  little  rough,  and  is  surely  hardly 
true.  At  any  rate,  the  esteem  in  which  our  American  contemporary  is  held  in 
every  circle  in  this  country  is  a  tolerably  good  justification  of  its  action. —  The 
Stable,  30  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.  C.,  England  (July  1st). 

Note. — At  the  same  price,  we  think  we  relish  the  honey  quite  as  well 
as  the  vinegar,  particularly  when  the  source  of  supply  is  remembered. 


APPRECIATIVE  LETTER  FROM  A  CORRESPONDING 

PUPIL. 

Among  the  “Corresponding  Pupils”  of  the  Technical  School  are 
many  who  justly  estimate  the  opportunity  it  carries  to  their  very  doors 
for  making  substantial  advance  in  their  respective  trades  ;  and  Mr.  Grib- 
bon  has  received  during  the  past  term  numerous  appreciative  letters 
from  unseen  and  widely-scattered  scholars,  which  have  helped  materially 
to  give  him  heart  for  the  hard  work  which  the  management  of  the  ex¬ 
perimental  class  has  devolved  upon  him.  With  his  permission,  we  pub¬ 
lish  below  one  of  these.  It  is  but  a  specimen  brick  from  a  big  pile. 

New-Haven,  Conn. 

Mr.  Gribbon — Dear  Sir:  It  seems  proper  that,  after  finishing  a  series  of 
lessons,  one  should  say  something  in  behalf  of  or  against  it.  I  just  want  to  say 
this,  that  it  is  the  best  chance  a  poor  devil  ever  got !  I  have  tried  my  best,  as 
your  pupil,  to  give  some  satisfaction,  in  return  for  your  efforts  and  kind  encour¬ 
agement.  I  only  hope,  at  the  close  of  the  next  series,  that  you  will  be  able  to 
say  :  “  That  fellow  is  working  hard,  and  is  trying  to  keep  his  hands  and  paper 
clean.”  Yours  respectfully,  C.  K.  (Blacksmith.) 

With  willing  pupils  such  as  this  one,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
present  benefits  and  future  success  of  the  corresponding  class. 


A  LONDON  CRITIC  QUESTIONS  MR.  GRAY-PARKER. 

t  _ 

London,  Eng.,  June  10th. 

Mr.  Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir:  I  very  greatly  admire  the 
engraving:  “Opening  of  the  Season  at  Newport,”  presented  in  your 
June  issue,  and  particularly  the  skillful  way  in  which  Mr.  Gray-Parker 
has  harnessed  his  team.  This  very  admiration,  however,  has  made  me 
look  hyper-critically  at  it,  and  to  note  that  the  pole-rings  on  the  wheelers 
are  drawn  higher  than  on  the  leaders,  which  is  wrong  ;  and  that  the 
pole-ring  on  the  rear  wheeler  is  shown  flat  on  the  collar,  which  could 
not  be.  I  don’t  know,  of  course,  your  New-York  style,  but  the  highest- 
class  London  style  would  not  allow  any  pole-rings  at  all  on  the  leaders, 
there  being  obviously  no  use  for  them.  I  see  you  have  headstalls  to  the 
wheelers,  but  don’t  use  them.  This  I  noticed  also  at  several  of  the  last 
London  Drag  Meets,  but  consider  it  false  or  bad  taste  in  both.  If  not 
required,  they  should  not  be  there.  I  see  Mr.  Gray-Parker  does  not 
show  bearing-reins  anywhere.  Don’t  you  use  them  in  New-York?  If 
not,  why  does  he  put  bearing-rein  hooks  to  his  harnesses? 

Yours  very  truly,  Robert  Burgess. 


HOW  TO  FIT  A  DROP-POLE  BUGGY  GEAR. 

Criticism  of  S.  M.  H.’s  Letter. 

Editor  of  The  Hub. — Dear  Sir:  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  take  up 
this  subject  again,  in  response  to  the  article  entitled  “  How  to  Fit  a  Drop- 
pole  Buggy  Gear”  (May  Hub,  page  104),  by  S.  M.  H.,  of  Columbus,  O., 
whose  suggestions  are,  I  think,  as  far  from  practical  as  those  published 
previously. 

In  the  first  place,  the  question  is  not  how  to  build  a  buggy  with  a  stiff 
pole,  but  how  to  make  a  buggy,  fitted  with  the  usual  drop-pole  gear,  so 
that  it  shall  carry  the  pole  without  dropping.  Nothing  is  said  by  S.  M. 
H.  as  to  whether  the  buggy  he  speaks  of  is  hung  on  elliptic  springs  or 
side-bars  ;  but  he  seems  to  assume  that  it  is  on  elliptics,  and  he  proposes 
to  accomplish  the  object  aimed  at  by  running  a  stay  from  the  top  of  the 


pole  to  the  center  of  the  spring-bar.  This  might  do  if  the  springs  were 
perfectly  rigid  and  never  came  down  at  all,  but  as  this  is  unfortunately 
not  the  fact,  and  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  motion  of  the  springs 
will,  to  say  the  least,  impart  a  very  eccentric  motion  to  the  front  end  of 
the  pole.  Moreover,  as  he  says,  his  arrangement  would  tend  to  pull  the 
spring  over,  and  his  proposal  to  counteract  this  by  the  aid  of  the  check- 
straps  is  absurd,  for  these  straps  are  never  tight  when  the  buggy  is 
loaded,  and  could  therefore  have  no  effect. 

His  other  plan  is  away  from  the  question.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  this  might  be  made  to  work,  provided  the  perch  and  other  parts 
were  made  stiff  enough  to  support  the  weight  of  the  pole,  but  it  would  be 
a  clumsy  looking  job  at  best.  I  still  think  the  whole  idea  is  impractica¬ 
ble.  G.  W.  K. 


EXPOSURE  OF  A  POPULAR  FALLACY. 

New-Haven,  Conn.,  July  1,  1884. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir;  In  the  Coach,  Harness  and  Saddlery, 
of  March  15th,  I  find  a  very  sensible  editorial  upon  the  relationship  of 
employer  and  employe  ;  but  there  is  one  fact  the  writer  entirely  ignores, 
which  is,  that  a  manufactory  cannot  be  run  as  a  benevolent  institution. 
The  laws  of  trade  are  fixed  and  arbitrary,  and  must  be  complied  with, 
and  business  rules  must  be  observed,  or  the  manufacturer  will  soon  go 
to  the  dogs. 

Business  is  carried  on  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  money.  No 
one  would  assume  the  care,  risk  and  responsibility  of  a  factory  for  any 
other  purpose.  Moreover,  the  profits  of  the  carriage  business  (and  we 
might  include  nearly  all  branches  of  manufacturing,)  are  so  small  that 
employers  cannot  do  otherwise  than  to  hire  men  at  the  lowest  price  for 
which  they  can  be  obtained,  and  sell  their  products  at  the  highest  price. 
This  is  the  basis  upon  which  business  is  established  and  conducted,  and 
it  cannot  be  otherwise,  for  even  this  extremely  selfish  method  puts  but  a 
few  pennies  per  day,  from  each  workman,  into  the  pocket  of  his 
employer. 

I  well  know  that  the  prevailing  idea  on  this  subject  among  wage¬ 
workers  is,  that  they  are  being  robbed,  and  that  their  employers  might, 
if  they  chose,  give  them  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  per  day  more  than 
they  are  now  getting.  Let  me  tell  you  how  I  got  this  fallacy  out  of  my 
own  head. 

Several  years  ago  I  worked  in  a  shop  with  a  number  of  socialists,  who 
were  constantly  telling  us  how  greatly  we  were  being  robbed  by  our  em¬ 
ployer,  and  I  verily  believed  it  at  that  time.  Our  employer  began  life  as 
a  mechanic,  had  afterward  been  in  business  twenty  years  on  his  own 
account,  employed  about  one  hundred  hands,  and  was  then  supposed  to 
be  worth  about  $75,000,  which  represented  the  amount  he  had  taken 
from  the  workmen, — or,  to  use  the  words  of  the  socialists,  the  workmen 
had  been  robbed  of  this  $75,000. 

Being  a  little  anxious  to  know  how  much  I  was  being  robbed  of  every 
day,  I  used  a  little  arithmetic,  and  to  my  astonishment  found  it  to  be  but 
ten  cents.  At  first  I  thought  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  figures, 
for  I  could  not  believe  that  we  had  been  paid  so  nearly  the  sum  that  our 
labor  had  netted  our  employer  ;  but  a  careful  review  of  the  figures  proved 
them  to  be  correct,  and  showed  it  to  be  a  fact  that,  for  every  dollar  our 
employer  had  paid  us,  he  had  not  received  from  us  the  net  value  of  one 
dollar  and  five  cents.  “Can  it  be  possible,”  thought  I,  “that  manufac¬ 
turers  are  working  on  so  small  a  margin  of  net  profit  ?”  There  was  no 
avoiding  the  conclusion  in  this  case,  and  this  manufacturer  had  been  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  men  in  the  carriage  business.  But  very  few  had 
been  equally  successful,  and  where  one  had  done  better,  twenty  had 
failed.  It  was  this  positive  knowledge  that  drove  the  idea  out  of  my 
head  that  we  workmen  were  being  robbed  by  our  employers  ;  and,  to  my 
mind,  it  solved  the  problem  why  cooperative  efforts  in  manufacturing 
were  not  more  successful. 

Now,  if  it  is  true  that  the  net  profits  of  carriage  building  do  not  equal 
five  per  cent,  of  the  wages  paid  to  the  workmen,  how  can  they  pay  higher 
wages,  and  where  is  the  room  for  benevolence.  How,  in  any  way,  can 
they  be  expected  to  do  more  for  their  workman  than  they  are  now  doing. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  not  true,  that  can  be  easily  proved  by  figures  ; 
and  in  this  case,  I  hope  some  one  will  do  it  and  show  the  fallacy  of  my 
claim,  and  show  how  easy  it  would  be  for  employers  to  pay  their  work¬ 
men  higher  wages,  and  retire  them  on  a  pension  when  they  become  old 
and  disabled. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  one  who  has  occupied  the  position  both  of 
workman  and  employer.  W. 


A  Paris  thief,  in  opening  carriage  doors  for  ladies,  invariably  man¬ 
aged  to  take  their  purses,  sometimes  even  their  bracelets,  and  then  made 
for  the  nearest  police  station,  where  he  deposited  them  with  his  name, 
strictly  according  to  regulations.  He  lived  on  the  momentary  gratitude 
generated  in  the  owners  on  recovering  their  property  ;  but  at  last  a  lady 
caught  him,  and  he  was  given  into  custody. 
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HOW'S  TRADE? 

Bulletin  No.  Ill:  The  Condition  Abroad. 

REPORTS  RECEIVED  FROM  FOREIGN  COACH-BUILDERS  AND 

EXCHANGES. 

We  have  made  no  organized  effort  to  secure  the  opinions  of 
our  foreign  friends  as  to  the  present  status  and  prospects  of  the 
trade  in  their  sections;  but  the  following  extracts  from  letters 
received  during  the  past  two  months,  and  from  trade  reviews 
appearing  in  our  foreign  exchanges,  contain  sufficiently  large 
straws  to  denote  the  direction  of  the  tide,  and  to  show  that  the 
feeling  of  depression  complained  of  by  many  of  our  American 
friends  is  sympathized  in  by  most  of  their  co-laborers  in  Canada, 
England,  France,  Germany  and  elsewhere. 


Fair. — “  The  trade  in  this  part  is  good  enough,  the  demand  being  about  the  same  as 
last  year;  but  there  is  no  money — all  credit.  I  have  recently  sold  4  buggies,  2  double 
express  wagons  and  2  jack-wagons,  beside  repairing  ;  but  there  are  two  other  shops  in 
this  village  Deside  my  own,  and  one  has  sold  more  than  I  have.  I  have  only  1  forge,  and 
I  employ  in  general  3  men  besides  myself.  The  buggies  we  build  around  here  are  com¬ 
mon  end-spring  piano-boxes  and  side-spring  work,  also  Concord  boxes  and  Brewster 
side-bars.  There  are  also  the  coil  springs,  which  are  imported,  and  three  or  four  other 
kinds  which  are  bought  in  Montreal,  but  I  have  not  bought  any  myself :  I  buy  my  ma¬ 
terials  and  make  my  own.  For  express  wagons  we  use  three  springs,  and  no  platform 
work  is  asked  for,  on  account  of  being  too  high  in  price.  Farmers  around  here  would 
like  to  buy,  but  they  do  not  want  to  pay  what  it  is  worth.  They  will  offer  about  half 
the  price,  and  you  have  to  fight  for  the  other,  so  you  see  it  gives  no  incentive  to  a  man 
to  finish  his  work  in  good  shape.” — Anon.,  Hemingford,  Ont. 


NEW-BRUNSWICK. 

Very  Good. — “  In  answer  to  your  inquiry  regarding  the  trade  of  the  season,  I  would 
beg  to  say  that  I  find  it  very  good.  I  am  running  2  forges  and  employ  8  men,  and  build 
mostly  all  light  work,  such  as  phaetons,  whitechapels,  piano-box  buggies,  Concord  and 
express  wagons.  I  find  trade  better  this  season  than  any  previous  year  since  I  have 
been  in  business.  I  might  here  say  that  I  very  much  enjoy  getting  The  Hub.  I  think 
every  carriage-maker  ought  to  have  it.”— A.  C.  Atkinson,  Newcastle,  Miramichi,  N.  B. 


CANADA. 


ENGLAND. 


Bad. — “  Business  is  rather  dull  at  present.” — Henry  Welch,  Baltimore,  Ont. 


Bad. — “  Business  is  not  good  here.” — R.  B.,  London,  Eng. 


Fair.— “  Business  is  fair, — not  crowding.” — James  Allen,  Burlington,  County  of 

Halton,  Ont. 

Fair. — “  I  am  now  at  Tilsonburg,  Ont.,  where  in  future  I  would  like  you  to  send  my 
Hub.  I  like  the  paper  first-rate.  Trade  is  fair.” — Wm.  Grasby,  Tilsonburg,  Ont. 

Fair. — “  I  do  only  a  small  business,  running  2  forges,  but  trade  is  fair  and  in¬ 
creasing  as  compared  with  previous  years.” — S.  Marshall,  Kincardine,  Can.  (June 

27th.) 

Very  Good.— “  Business  has  been  very  good  with  us  this  year.  Inclosed  you  will 
find  $5  00,  amount  of  two  subscriptions  as  ordered.” — C.  &  J.  A.  Lloyd,  Proprietors 
of  Paris  Carriage  Works,  Paris,  Ont.  (July  21st.) 

Good. — “  Trade  has  been  good  in  this  seclion,  and  still  continues  good.  There  is 
very  little  demand  for  village  carls.  We  were  six  weeks  without  rain,  until  about  the 
first  of  the  present  month.  This  will  leave  the  farmers  a  long  way  behind  in  crops.” — 
G.  W.  Robinson,  Carriage-builder,  Kingston,  Ont. 

Good. — •“  Trade  is  good  at  present,  and  I  consider  the  outlook  favorable  for  a  good 
season’s  business.  I  employ  18  to  20  men,  run  3  fires,  and  build  both  heavy  and  Tight 
work.  I  also  do  a  large  repair  business.” — L.  Duhamel,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Good. — [Translated  from  French].  “The  carriage  trade  here  has  been  good  this 
year,  and  is  fair  now.  Last  winter  it  was  medium.  1  built  12  carriages  and  10  sleighs. 

1  make  all  kinds  of  carriages,  and  do  considerable  repairing.  I  employ  2  blacksmiths, 

2  woodworkers  and  1  painter  ” — A.  DesRochers,  Henryville,  Que. 

Very  Good. — “  I  have  had  a  very  busy  season  so  far,  and  there  are  good  prospects 
ahead  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  Cash  sales  are  few.  But  I  think  business  in  the 
carriage  line  through  this  part  of  Ontario  will  be  very  good  this  year.  I  inclose  my 
subscription.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  send  it  sooner,  but  better  late  than  never.”— Wm. 
Lamb,  Menie,  Ont. 

Bad. — “  Business  generally  is  not  very  good  with  us.  Last  year’s  crops  were  very 
bad  in  this  section,  and  we  do  not  look  for  trade  being  any  better  until  another  harvest. 
There  is  the  ordinary  amount  of  repairing,  of  course,  but  new  work  is  not  in  very 
great  demand,  except  by  the  people  who  are  not  dependent  on  the  crops.” — Fairfield 
<fe  Whitaker,  Oakville,  Ont.  (July  4.) 


Bad. — “Trade  is  poorly  fair,  or  bad  would  probably  be  the  fittest  word.  I  only 
worked  one  forge  and  have  closed  that  up,  and  am  keeping  no  smith  this  summer.  In 
the  way  of  new  work  I  have  built  scarcely  anything  but  buggies.  Selling  hand-built 
work  is  a  miserable  failure  here.  Prices  are  too  low,  and  the  country  in  this  vicinity  is 
in  poverty  by  reason  of  drink.  I  hope  you  will  get  better  reports  from  other  places.” 
— Hugh  C.  Hanna,  Athlore,  C.  W.  (June  24th.) 

Fair. — “  Business  is  fair  to  good.  We  work  2  forges,  and  in  winter  6  men.  This 
spring  we  have  8  men,  and  are  building  about  35  buggies  and  carriages  and  8  farm 
wagons.  The  former  are  mostly  '  Dexter  Queens,’  coal-boxes,  and  piano-boxes  on 
side-springs.  We  are  also  building  2  phaetons  and  2  surreys,  two-seated,  hung  on 
Brewster  springs;  1  Rice  coil  gear,  1  White  side-bar,  1  Storm  side-bar,  etc.  We  ex¬ 
pect  to  build  35  or  40  sleds  and  sleighs.  We  also  do  repairing.  Our  foreman,  J. 
McWilliams,  takes  The  Hub." — Brown  Brothers,  Carriage-makers  and  Dealers  in 
Carriage  Hardware,  Danville,  Que. 

Fair. — “  Trade  for  1884  is  fair,  though  not  as  good  as  1883,  but  that  was  an  uncom¬ 
monly  good  year — the  best  I  have  experienced  since  I  started,  10  years  ago.  I  work 
3  forges  and  from  7  to  10  men,  and  build  farm  wagons,  platform  market  wagons,  beer 
wagons  (after  Jacob  Sebastian’s  New-York  styles),  phaetons,  Dexter  Queen  buggies. 
Armstrong  ditto,  Thomas  gear  ditto,  Brewster  side-bars,  two  and  three  spring  piano- 
box  buggies,  farm  sleighs  and  cutters,  and,  in  fact,  almost  any  kind  of  a  vehicle,  down 
to  a  stone-boat  and  wheelbarrow.  Inclosed  find  $3  for  your  Hub  for  one  year,  as  I  am 
lost  without  it,  and  I  wish  you  all  success  in  laboring  to  furnish  the  carriage  trade  with 
such  a  friend  as  The  Hub  is.” — W.  T.  Mather,  Mather's  Corners,  Keene  P.  O.,  Ont. 

Fair. — “  Business  with  me  is  fair.  I  have  now  been  getting  The  Hub  for  a  good 
many  years,  although  not  in  my  own  name  ;  and  not  a  few  of  my  men,  when  starting 
for  themselves,  send  to  me  for  The  Hub.  I  have  one  other  New-York  paper,  the 
Scotck-A  merican ,  and  I  am  always  going  to  quit  both,  but  I  cannot  see  how  I  can  get 
along  without  them.  Your  valuable  paper  has  more  than  paid  me  after  all,  for  in 
small  towns  in  Canada  the  carriage  season  is  very  short,  and  when  we  only  keep  one 
painter  and  one  trimmer,  if  anything  should  go  wrong  with  these  men,  there  you  are  ! 
and  perhaps  cannot  get  others  in  their  place  ;  so  a  boss  must  be  able.” — J.  B.  McAr¬ 
thur,  Carriage-Maker,  Paisley,  Ont. 


Very  Good. — “  We  have  a  first-class  plant  of  machinery, with  an  abundance  of  power, 
and  employ  from  15  to  20  men.  Our  probable  production  of  finished  jobs  this  year  will 
be  150.  We  build  only  light  work  and  do  no  repairing.  Beside  finished  work,  we 
build  a  large  quantity  of  bodies  for  the  trade.  We  commenced  operations  sixteen 
months  ago,  with  the  determination  to  build  only  first-class  work,  and  we  find  that  the 
demand  for  this  is  even  greater  than  we  anticipated, — so  much  so,  that  we  have  been 
working  a  great  deal  over  time  and  are  still  unable  to  keep  up  with  orders.  On  the 
whole,  we  have  to  report  trade  very  good.  The  houses  who  handle  our  bodies  almost 
exclusively  are  the  Guelph  Carriage  Goods  Co.,  for  their  Eureka  gear  ;  Warnock  &  Co., 
of  Galt,  McKinnon  &  Mitchel,  of  St.  Catharines,  Kloffer  &  Walker,  of  Guelph,  also 
James  Warnock  &  Co.,  of  Galt,  and  others.” — Cober  &  Bechtel,  Hesfeler  Carriage 
Works,  Hespeler,  Ont. 


Fair. — “  I  suppose  you  want  to  know  how  business  is  with  me.  Last  year  the  fall 
wheat  was  a  failure,  and  the  farmers  got  into  the  blues  over  it.  As  if  the  carriage 
builder  could  help  it  any  !  At  this  time  last  year  I  had  6  buggies  and  3  carriages  on 
hand,  and  some  6  or  7  wagons,  and  very  little  prospect  of  selling,  so  I  began  to  think 
that  I  was  taking  the  blues.  I  didn’t  make  a  sale  until  the  first  week  in  July.  I 
think  the  4th  of  July  warmed  them  up  a  little,  for  on  that  night  I  made  my  first  sale  of 
a  buggy,  and  the  next  morning  I  made  another  sale,  so  by  the  15th  of  August  I  had 
got  rid  of  all  my  spring  rigs,  and  made  one  or  two  ordered  jobs  after  that  date.  In 
October  and  November  I  made  up  a  lot  of  cutters  and  heavy  bob-sleighs,  but  until 
the  7th  of  January  I  hadn’t  made  a  sale.  On  that  date  I  made  eight  sales,  and  in  four 
days  I  hadn’t  a  rig  left,  and  I  had  to  go  to  work  and  make  2  cutters  and  a  lot  more  bobs 
to  order,  and  could  have  sold  3  or  4  more  cutters  if  I  had  had  time  to  get  them  up. 
During  the  winter  I  got  up  several  wagons  and  a  lot  of  iron  harrows  and  hay  racks, 
b  rom  Manitoba  there  is  a  good  inquiry  about  rigs,  but  the  farmers  are  a  little  timid  to 
buy  just  yet,  till  they  see  how  the  fall  wheat  is  going  to  turn  out.  If  The  Hub  was  $12 
a  year  instead  of  $3,  it  would  have  more  than  paid  me,”— Thos,  Later,  Trowbridge, 


Fair. — “  Business  is  not  over-brisk.”— Anon.,  Brighton,  England.  (July  2d.) 

Bad. — “  Business  in  this  country  continues  very  dull.  There  is  a  dearth  of  news.”— 
Anon,  London,  Eng. 

Very  Bad. — “  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  trade  here  in  London  is  very  bad.” — Anon., 
London,  Eng.  (June  14th.) 

Bad. — “Trade  generally  has  been  rather  slack  up  to  the  present  this  year.” — 
Brainsby  &  Sons,  Coach-builders,  Peterborough,  Eng.  (June  26th.) 

Good. — “  Business  is  good  with  me  at  present.  I  inclose  12s.,  the  amount  of  sub¬ 
scription  for  The  Hub." — H.  Griffiths,  Carriage-builder,  Pendleton,  Eng.  (July  9th). 

Bad. — -“  Grumblings  are  in  good  supply  ;  money  short,  with  good  demand  ;  sales 
difficult  and  slow.” — Saddlers,  Harness-Makers  and  Carriage-Builders’  Gazette, 
London,  Eng.  (July  1,  1884.) 

Very  Good. — -“  Business  is  very  good  here  this  summer.  I  receive  The  Hub  regu¬ 
larly.  I  send  you  post-office  order  for  6  shillings,  for  the  coming  six  months.” — Samuel 
Udale,  Uttoxeter,  Staffordshire,  Eng.  (July  2.) 

Good. — “  Business  with  us  is  good.  We  inclose  post-office  order  to  the  value  of  12 
shillings,  amount  of  subscription  to  The  Hub ,  which  we  hope  to  receive  in  due  course.” 
— Rock  &  Hawkins,  London  and  Hastings,  England  ;  Coach-builders  to  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen. 

Very  Good. — “  Trade,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  very  good  with  me,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
is  good  generally  throughout  the  country.  I  have  been  working  full  time  all  winter. 
I  am  always  glad  to  receive  your  journal,  being  always  sure  of  finding  a  wrinkle  of 
some  sort  in  it.  Please  accept  my  best  wishes.’  — H.  A.  Hamshaw,  Coach-builder, 
Leicester,  Eng.  (June  25th.) 

Very  Good. — “  We  are  exceedingly  busy.  We  have  lately  added  the  implement 
trade  to  our  business,  and  brought  out  new  ideas  and  improvements  which  are  taking 
well.  We  are  just  now  putting  up  an  engine  of  more  power,  to  cut  our  heavy  log  tim¬ 
ber,  and  are  running  our  men  seven  days  a  week.  Please  accept  our  best  conufliments.” 
— R.  &  I.  O.  Trevett,  Coach-builders,  Trevett,  Melplash,  Bridport,  Eng.  (June  21st.) 

Bad. — “  The  aspect  of  the  London  carriage  trade  at  the  present  time  may  be  known 
by  the  few  sales  and  low  prices  obtained  for  carriages.  At  an  auction  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  carriages,  only  fourteen  were  sold,  and  these  at  very  low  figures.  At  another 
well-attended  auction,  hansom  cabs  and  four-wheelers,  fit  for  use,  were  sold  at  .£4  each, 
and  under.” — Saddlers,  Harness-Makers  and  Carriage-Builders’  Gazette,  Lon¬ 
don,  Eng.  (June  1.) 


SCOTLAND. 

Very  Good. — “  Trade  is  very  good,  and  promises  better.  We  have  a  number  of  or¬ 
ders  to  get  out  before  grouse  shooting  begins.  Of  course,  in  this  northern  part  of  the 
kingdom,  we  cannot  turn  out  by  the  hundreds  as  on  your  side,  but  if  ever  you  come 
this  way  we  will  be  delighted  to  see  you  and  give  you  a  highland  welcome.  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  inclosing  my  subscription  for  The  Hub." — Alexander  Naughty, Coach- 
builder,  Dingwall,  Scotland.  (June  14th). 


FRANCE. 

Very  Bad.— “  What  with  the  dullness  common  to  the  summer  season,  coupled  with 
the  results  of  our  recent  financial  troubles,  and  the  results  of  the  cholera  scare,  which 
latter  has  not  only  prevented  the  usual  influx  of  strangers,  but  caused  an  unusual 
number  of  citizens  to  leave  the  city,  the  Paris  carriage  trade  may  be  set  down  as  ex¬ 
ceedingly  dull.” — Anon.,  Paris,  France. 

Bad. — “  The  Commission  of  .Inquiry  appointed  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  as¬ 
certain  the  causes  of  the  present  depression  of  trade  in  Paris,  has  just  made  its  re¬ 
port.  *  *  *  *  . 

During  the  forty  years  that  the  writer  of  this  review  has  lived  in  Paris,  some  thirty 
coach-builders  in  business  in  this  city  have  made  fortunes,  whilst  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  have  become  bankrupt,  each  with  losses  averaging  about  ^4,000.  Evidently  these 
men  had  distributed  amongst  their  workmen  considerably  more  than  the  profits  of  the 
business.  Nearly  all  the  witnesses  desire  government  protection  for  their  particular 
trade,  accompanied  by  reduced  taxation.  Here  is  a  difficult  question  to  deal  with. 

The  Coach-Builder’s  Syndical  Chamber  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  being  Messrs.  Huret-Belvalette,  Quenay  and  Jeantaud,  stated  that  the  car¬ 
riages  of  the  best  Parisian  firms  were  bought  by  bankers,  merchants,  stock-brokers, 
commission  agents,  large  land-owners  and  manufacturers.  The  depression  from  which 
Parisian  carriage-building  is  now  suffering  was  attributable,  1st  to  the  failure  of  the 
Union  Generate,  which  is  still  affecting  a  large  number  of  business  men  ;  2d,  to  a  seri- 
ous  diminution  in  the  income  derived  from  land,  of  which  the  productive  value  has 
been  much  impaired  by  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera,  by  a  succession  of  bad  harvests 
and  by  the  enhanced  cost  of  agricultural  labor ;  and  3d,  there  has  been  a  considerable 

falling  off  in  the  number  of  carriages  exported  from  France.  *  *  *  * 

The  delegates  wisely  abstained  from  propounding  a  panacea  instantaneous  in  action 
and  infallible  in  its  results,  but  they  profited  by  the  opportunity  to  bring  under  the 
notice  of  the  committee  the  burdens  and  restraints  which  at  present  prevent  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  carriage-building  industry  in  France.  These  are  :  1st,  the  exorbitant 
charges  of  the  French  railway  companies  for  the  transport  of  carnages  the  rates 
being  four  times  as  high  as  those  in  neighboring  countries,  notably  in  England  and  in 
Belgium  •  and  2d,  the  duties  on  French  carriages  entering  foreign  countries.  These 
duties  are  in  many  instances  excessively  high  and  frequently  unfairly  apportioned.  — 
Guide  du  Carrossier  (March-April),  Paris,  France. 

Bad.— “  For  quite  two  years  past  trade  has  suffered  an  industrial  and  commercial 
crisis  that  has  weighed  heavily  on  all  its  industrial  enterprises,  and  it  is  also  worthy  of 
remark  that  other  countries  are  complaining  quite  as  loudly  as  we  are,  including  Eng¬ 
land,  Germany  and  America,  not  to  mention  Austria,  Belgium  and  Switzerland.  The 
situation  threatens  to  develop  into  a  public  calamity.  The  largest  interests  in  the 
United  States  are  feeling  it.  There,  business  has  fallen  off,  exports  have  diminished, 
and  imports  are  nearly  at  a  standstill.  What  are  the  causes  of  this  state  of  affairs  ? 
We  account  for  them  thus  :  first,  excess  of  production,  followed  by  the  fierce  com¬ 
petition  felt  in  every  country  because  of  such  excess.  Those  countries  in  which  the 
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workman  is  the  most  poorly  paid,  for  instance  Germany,  have  been  able  to  produce 
most  cheaply,  and  to  inundate  Europe,  and  thus  depress  prices.  The  crashes  at  Vienna 
and  in  Paris  have  also  operated  to  withdraw  large  sums  from  commerce  and  manufac¬ 
tures.  These  causes  have  brought  about  a  very  grave  situation.  _  The  workshops  are 
tilling  up  with  products,  and  the  stores  are  not  getting  rid  of  their  stocks.  Commer¬ 
cial  life  is  enfeebled  thereby  daily  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  this  cannot  be  prolonged 
without  the  direst  results  to  every  one.  Is  there  any  remedy  ?  Can  France  reconquer 
the  rank  she  formerly  held  in  the  markets  of  the  world  ?  Yes,  because  she  has  mar¬ 
velous  skill,  treasures  of  science,  and  incalculable  productive  resources,  not  possessed 
by  other  countries.  Let  our  producers  arm  themselves  for  the  struggle,  go  to  distrib¬ 
uting  points,  study  the  wants  of  buyers,  and  conform  to  their  ideas,  by  manufacturing 
goods  to  suit  the  special  market.  Besides,  the  agitation  for  increase  of  wages  now  go¬ 
ing  on  in  Berlin,  Leipsic,  Austria,  etc.,  makes  the  struggle  easier.  Foreign  workmen 
by  demanding  higher  wages  will  help  to  harmonize  the  Economic  Situation,  and  the 
French  can  fight  on  more  equal  terms.  To  do  this,  what  is  necessary  is  Energy  ! 
Energy!!  Restless  Energy!!!” — [Translated  from]  Les  Annales  Fran^aises,  Paris, 
France  (May  31st). 


HOLLAND. 

Bad. — “  You  ask  how  business  goes  with  us.  We  must  answer  you  that  there  is  a 
general  malaise  in  this  country  this  year  in  all  business.  We  never  received  the  Hub 
Almanac.  Wherefore  not  ?  Please  send  also  to  us  for  our  new  subscription  the  copy 
of  Gray-Parker’s  drawing.  Yours  very  truly.— Boertje  &  Co.,  Fabrikanten  van  Rijtui- 
gen,  Tuigen  en  Zadels,”  The  Hague,  Holland.  (July  11.) 


GERMANY. 

Bad.— [Extract  from  address  by  Herr  Liebknecht,  member  of  the  Reichstag.]— 
“  Waive  rhetoric  !  You  wish  me  to  tell  you  what  is  going  on  in  Germany.  The  prov¬ 
erb  says,  ‘  Everyone  should  sweep  in  front  of  his  own  door  ’  Let  us  regard  the  indus¬ 
trial  revolution  now  going  forward  in  Germany.  Everywhere  we  seem  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  present ;  but  it  is  wrong  to  suppose  that  the  growth  of  the  German  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement  is  the  work  of  a  few  individuals.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  result 
of  a  situation  that  is  independent  of  our  efforts.  The  decomposition  of  society  in  Ger¬ 
many  is  making  giant  strides.  Numberless  workmen  and  small  traders  are  being 
ruined  each  day.  The  number  of  failures  is  immense.  The  crisis  of  recent  years 
seemed  to  be  mending.  It  is  an  error.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  an  economic  crash  that 
veill  overtop  any  we  have  up  to  the  present  experienced.” — [Translated  from]  Les  An¬ 
nales  FRANfAiSES,  Paris,  France  (May  31st). 

Bad. — “  Manufacturers  of  carriage  bodies  and  woodwork  in  the  dukedoms  of  Alten- 
burg  and  Brunswick  complain  that  the  manufacturers  of  bodies  and  woodwork  in  the 
cities  of  Merane,  Glamhau,  Dobeln,  Waldheim,  and  especially  Hartha,  deliver  their 
work  for  such  extremely  low  prices  to  manufacturers  and  private  parties,  that  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  now  to  earn  one’s  salt  for  making  a  plate  of  soup  ;  and  that,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  low  prices,  the  manufacturers  in  the  above-mentioned  dukedoms  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  turn  their  attention  to  other  occupations.  Cheap  work  is  also  manufactured 
in  the  cities  of  Gossnitz,  Halle  and  Brunswick.  The  fact  that  cheap  work  is  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  city  of  Erfurt  was  known  to  us  a  long  time  ago,  and  we  received  many 
inquiries  to  ascertain  by  whom  this  cheap  work  was  supplied.  Persons  who  are 
in  want  of  such  cheap  work  should  make  themselves  known.  It  would  pay,  as  there 
would  be  no  lack  of  offers.  Another  carriage  manufacturer,  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  cheap  work,  complains  to  the  editor  that  in  the  city  of  Lemgo,  hands  have  to  work 
longer  hours  and  more  strenuously  than  in  any  other  place  in  Germany,  but  the  wages 
paid  are  among  the  lowest  in  Germany.  A  married  foreman  gets  15  marks  per  week 
[a  mark  is  about  24  cts].  The  boss  trimmer  in  the  factory  of  PI.  has  4 [4  thalers,  or  13  J4 
marks.  It  is  not  surprising,  with  such  wages  paid,  that  the  work  can  be  gotten  up 
cheaper,  but  other  manufacturers  in  the  surrounding  country  are  suffering  in  conse¬ 
quence  thereof.  The  question  asked  us  is,  how  is  the  evil  to  be  remedied  ?  The  solving 
of  this  problem  belongs  to  the  social  reformers.”— [Translated  from]  Meitingek’s  der 
Chaisen  und  Wagenbau  Zeitung,  Munich,  Bavaria.  (May  1st.) 


NEW-ZEALAND. 

Bad. — “  Business  continues  very  dull,  but  we  are  in  hopes  the  Exhibition  will  be 
the  means  of  improving  trade.  We  are  to  exhibit  purely  New-Zealand  manufactures 
and  productions,  and  see  if  we  cannot  educate  the  people  here  to  use  the  home  pro¬ 
ductions  instead  of  the  imported  article.  We  have  imported  this  place  nearly  to  death, 
and  must  try  and  make  an  alteration.  This  is  a  splendid  country,  but  it  has  been  fear¬ 
fully  abused.” — Anon,  Christchurch,  N.  Z. 

Bad. — “  I  may  report  trade  generally  as  exceedingly  dull,  to  which  the  carriage 
trade  unfortunately  is  no  exception.  The  Hub  copies  came  duly  to  hand  last  mail.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  acknowledge  the  continual  improvement  which  appears  in  each 
number,  and  trust  your  enterprise  may  meet  with  the  return  it  merits.  I  have  also  re¬ 
ceived  your  ‘  Wagon  Chart  ’  and  ‘  Studies  in  Scrolling,’  both  of  which  will  prove  of 
interest  and  value  to  me  in  my  business.” — Mark  Sinclair,  Coach-builder,  Great  King 
and  St.  Andrew’s-streets,  Dunedin,  and  Wear-street,  Oamaru,  New-Zealand  (May 
23,  1884). 

Bad. — “  Am  sorry  to  have  to  report  business  very  dull,  but  I  am  in  hopes  of  an  im¬ 
provement  after  the  harvest,  which  is  now  in  full  swing,  with  an  abundant  crop.  I 
am  sorry  also  to  say  that  I  did  not  receive  my  Hub  by  the  last  mail,  but  I  am  in  hopes 
to  do  so  by  the  next  incoming  mail,  and  that  it  may  contain  something  pleasing.  I 
forward  to  you  by  this  mail,  the  Lyttelton  Times  and  the  Press  of  this  city,  describ¬ 
ing  the  opening  ceremony  of  the  New-Zealand  Industrial  Exhibition,  so  if  you  wish 
to  make  any  comments  on  it  in  The  Hub  I  shall  not  feel  offended.” — A.  G.  Howland, 
Coach -builder,  Christchurch,  New-Zealand  (March  1,  1884). 

Bad. — “  Trade  is  dull  just  now,  business  in  New  Zealand  generally  being  in  a  state 
of  depression,  but  we  have  had  a  splendid  harvest  this  season,  though  very  late,  and 
the  frozen  mutton  is  making  its  mark  in  London.  Please  find  subscriptions  inclosed, 
with  another  for  Vol.  XXVI  of  The  Hub.  My  fellow-subscriber  is  Mr.  John  White, 
who  has  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  States.  He  was  one  of  the  party  who  went 
from  London,  and  from  New-York  they  went  to  Jas.  Cunningham  *  Son’s  in 
Rochester.  He  intends  writing  to  you  himself  shortly.  I  asked  him  if  he  would 
join  me  in  subscribing,  and  he  was  very  glad  to  do  so.  I  was  speaking  to  a  retired 
coach-builder  yesterday,  who  took  in  The  Hub  ten  years  ago;  when  he  saw  the 
latest  he  was  astonished.  He  said  the  improvement  was  immense,  and  that  it  was 
a  marvel  of  cheapness.  For  my  own  part,  the  more  Hubs  I  get,  the  better  I  like 
them.”— David  Stansfield,  Coach-builder,  Glen  Mornington,  Dunedin,  New-Zea- 
land  (May  15). 

*  *  * 

Judging  from  the  intimations  conveyed  by  the  above-named 
straws,  it  would  appear  that  our  American  carriage  builders  are 
having  a  luxurious  time  of  it,  as  compared  with  their  suffering 
brethren  in  England,  France  and  Germany.  It  looks  as  though  we 
might  expect  a  large  influx  of  skilled  mechanics  from  those  coun¬ 
tries  in  case  this  state  of  things  continues  much  longer.  We  do 
not  particularly  need  them  at  present,  but  we  are  going  to ! 


A  YOUNG  author  proposed  to  one  who  had  years  and  fame,  that  they 
should  together  make  a  book.  “  What  !  ”  said  the  surly  old  fellow, 
“  You  and  I  ?  Would  you  hitch  a  horse  and  an  ass  together  ?  Instantly 
the  young  wit  replies  :  “  How  dare  you,  sir,  call  me  a  horse  !  ” 


NEW-YORK  CITY  AND  RROOKLYN. 


Removal. — Vanhorne,  Griffen  &  Co.,  of  New-York  City,  have 

removed  from  Park  Place,  where  they  have  been  so  long  established,  to  more 
commodious  quarters  at  131  Franklin-st. 

‘‘That  Fleeting  Shadow.” — “ The  Hub  has  succeeded  in 

catching  a  picture  of  that  fleeting  shadow,  Lazier,  and  has  published  it  as  a  terrible 
example  of  what  becomes  of  amateur  varnish  salesmen.” — Coach  Painter ,  for 
July. 

Personal. — Prof.  Gribbon  is  taking  a  vacation  at  Niagara  Falls. 

His  school  mail,  in  the  meantime,  awaits  his  return.  Corresponding  pupils  who 
do  not  receive  replies  during  the  coming  month,  will  please  understand  that  all 
the  teachers  are  now  off  duty. 

Our  Paint-Shop  Department  this  Month  will  be  found 

particularly  timely  and  instructive,  we  think,  being  composed  almost  exclusively 
of  questions  and  answers  based  upon  actual  correspondence  with  our  painter 
friends  during  the  past  thirty  days. 

High  Art  Lettering. — Our  old-time  friend,  Mr.  Peter  Bertsch, 

of  374  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  very  busy,  and  is  extending  his  premises. 
As  a  painter,  he  has  always  ranked  among  the  elect,  and  at  present  he  is  not  only 
turning  out  some  very  handsome  work,  but  a  large  amount  of  it. 

Personal. — Mr.  John  W.  Britton  is  still  at  Saratoga  Springs, 

and  has  not  fully  recovered  from  his  recent  illness  ;  but  he  is  more  comfortable 
than  at  the  time  of  our  last  report,  and  is  lending  valuable  aid  to  the  Committee 
in  their  preparation  for  the  fall  term  of  the  Technical  School. 

Personal. — C.  Y.  Turner,  of  this  city,  has  just  completed  a 

portrait  of  Mr.  Howells,  the  head  of  the  well-known  cloth  house  of  H.  C. 
Howells  &  Co.,  which  is  equally  noteworthy  for  its  striking  likeness  to  the 
original,  and  its  thoroughly  artistic  treatment.  Mr.  Howells  is  represented  as 
seated  before  a  chess-board. 

.  The  Technical  School  Museum,  in  this  city,  has  received  a 

thoughtful  and  welcome  gift  from  Mr.  S.  R.  Bailey,  of  Amesbury,  Mass.,  in  the 
form  of  one  of  his  latest  sleigh  bodies.  In  the  summer  absence  of  the  School 
Committee,  the  Secretary  begs  to  take  this  means  of  publicly  acknowledging  and 
accepting  Mr.  Bailey’s  present. 

Few  Failures,  and  no  large  ones,  have  occurred  in  the  carriage 

trade  thus  far.  Among  those  reported  last  month  by  Bradstreet's  as  in  trouble, 
were  H.  A.  Hoffman,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  assigned;  Edwards  Bros.,  Melrose, 
Mass.,  filed  petition  in  insolvency;  D.  Towle,  Kingston,  N.  H.,  attached;  and 
Scofield  &  Cooper,  Ovid,  Mich.,  assigned. 

Personal. — Mr.  Chas.  Hildebrand,  Superintendent  of  the  Cun¬ 
ningham  Carriage  Works,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  visited  New-York  City  during  the 
first  week  of  last  month  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  facilities  offered  in  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New-York,  on  23d-st.,  for  instruction  in  mechanics  and 
mechanical  and  free-hand  drawing.  He  was  accompanied  by  Prof.  Gribbon. 

The  Two  Prospective  Presidents. — “The  Western  carriage- 

builder,  as  a  rule,  thinks  and  talks  more  about  who  will  be  the  next  President  of 
the  United  States,  than  who  will  occupy  the  chair  at  the  close  of  the  session  at  St. 
Louis  in  October.” — Coach  Painter ,  for  July.  That’s  true;  and  happy  'tis,  ’tis 
true,  for  it  shows  the  confidence  the  Western  members  have  in  the  present  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Association’s  affairs. 

Picnic  of  the  Carriage-Makers’  Guild. — The  tenth  annual 

afternoon  and  evening  Picnic  of  the  New-York  Guild  of  Carriage-Makers  was 
held  at  Lion  Park,  New-York  City,  on  Saturday,  July  19th  ;  and  proved  even 
more  enjoyable  than  usual.  The  present  officers  of  this  worthy  and  energetic 
organization  include  James  Donnelly,  President  ;  John  H.  Donahue,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  ;  James  Herdman,  Treasurer;  Thos.  Dent,  Recording  Secretary;  and  Jas. 
Fay,  Financial  Secretary. 

The  New-York  City  Carriage  Market. — Coach,  Harness 

and  Saddlery ,  in  its  edition  of  July  5th,  epitomizes  the  present  situation  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  Buyers  are  scarce,  and  visitors  to  the  various  warerooms  appear  to  be 
impelled  more  by  curiosity  than  by  desire  to  purchase.  The  sales  of  fine  work 
have  been  mainly  confined  to  two  or  three  houses,  and  to  half-top  vehicles.  The 
road-wagon  trade  has  been  unsatisfactory.  Early  in  the  season  trade  was  active, 
but  since  the  middle  of  April  very  little  has  been  done.  Broughams  sold  well 
until  within  a  month  past;  since  then  there  has  been  little  demand  for  them. 
There  has  been  no  time  in  many  years  when  the  demand  has  been  confined  to  so 
limited  a  number  of  styles.  Landaus,  broughams  and  victorias  represent  four- 
fifths  the  sales  made  of  heavy  vehicles.” 

Trade  News  in  New-York  City  and  Brooklyn. — We  de¬ 
voted  the  third  week  of  last  month  to  collections  in  New-York  City  and  Brook¬ 
lyn  ;  and,  while  doing  so,  extended  our  visits  to  many  of  the  leading  carriage  and 
wagon  makers  and  supply  houses,  including  J.  B.  Brewster  &  Co.,  R.  M.  Stivers, 
Brewster  &  Co.,  of  47th-st.,  Healey,  Williams  &  Co.,  Dull  &  Brown,  Joseph 
Irving,  Calvin  Witty,  John  L.  Kipp,  Wm.  Freeland,  A.  S.  Sherwood,  Ten  Eyck 
&  Kent,  C.  C.  Reed  &  Co.,  Moller  &  Schumann,  Murphy  &  Co.,  John  W. 
Masury  &  Son,  Valentine  &  Co.,  F.  W.  Wurster,  and  others.  Judging  from  the 
reports  gathered  during  these  calls,  the  present  condition  of  the  local  carriage 
and  wagon  trades  would  seem  substantially  as  follows  :  Trade  in  both  cities  is 
certainly  languid.  Of  course,  it  is  never  brisk  just  now,  the  only  demand  being 
for  vehicles  suitable  for  summer  resorts,  and  country  use  generally.  The  vision 
of  a  customer  in  repositories  is  as  rare  as  most  visions.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
factories  are  by  no  means  idle.  Repair  work  is  reasonably  active,  and  the  note 
of  preparation  for  fall  may  be  described  as  energetic.  This  is  true  of  many 
shops  building  high-grade  work.  The  medium  classes  of  work  are  rather  more 
blooming,  if  anything, — possibly  owing  to  the  fact  that  slimmer  purses  incline 
more  favorably  to  low  prices.  Among  the  wagon  and  cart  builders  there  is  a 
good  trade,  a  few  being  actually  quite  in  arrears  to  their  orders.  Altogether,  there 
seems  no  actual  necessity  for  any  builder  imitating  the  tactics  of  the  prophet  Jere¬ 
miah, 
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The  Midsummer  Issues  oe  the  “Giant  Monthlies,”  Har¬ 
per's  and  the  Century ,  are  worthy  compeers  in  luxuriousness,  the  former  contain¬ 
ing  162  pages,  and  64  illustrations  ;  and  the  latter  160  pages  and  38  illustrations. 
The  former  decidedly  “  lays  over”  the  Century  this  month,  both  in  number  and 
attractiveness  of  its  engravings,  and  a  comparison  of  the  two  frontispieces  is 
particularly  in  its  favor.  Either,  however,  is  worth  four  times  the  price.  To 
merely  mention  their  leading  attractions  would  occupy  more  space  than  we  have 
at  our  disposal,  and  we  will  only  say  that  we  hope  every  carriage-maker  will 
secure  both  and  study  them  for  himself.  American  publishers  offer  the  public 
no  other  means  of  instruction  in  current  art  and  literature  that  is  more  appetiz¬ 
ing  or  less  expensive.  The  Editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  is  conspicuous  by  his 
absence  from  the  August  number  of  that  readable  journal.  Its  articles  are  fairl) 
attractive  ;  but  several  curious  errors  are  observable  which  would  scarcely  have 
passed  Mr.  Aldrich’s  observant  eye  unchallenged.  He  surely  would  not  have 
allowed  Edith  M.  Thomas  to  make  the  idle  wind  “pipe  in  the  keyhole  and 
sough  in  the  boughs  of  the  roof-tree  ”  (page  270).  This  word  rooftree,  by  the 
way,  is  allied  to  axletree  and  whiffletree,  whose  derivation  we  explained  in  a 
recent  number,  showing  that  the  word  tree  in  such  connections  means  merely  a 
stick  of  timber , — but  dead,  not  live  timber.  We  trust  also  that  Mr.  Aldrich 
would  have  stayed  the  unprofessional  hand  of  Mary  Beale  Brainerd’s  physician 
who,  “  when  the  hamiorrhage  was  stopped,  administered  an  anaesthetic  ”  to  Dinky 
(page  211).  Dr.  Holmes  may  be  able  to  suggest  what  word  was  intended.  We 
won’t  attempt  to  guess,  but  it  surely  couldn’t  have  been  anesthetic. 

NEW-YORK  STATE. 

Ashes  Still. — Geo.  D.  Stine’s  spoke  factory,  at  Weygatchie, 

N.  Y.,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  last  January,  has  not  been  rebuilt. 

A  New  Machine  for  setting  boxes  and  boring  hubs,  that  has 

many  claimed  points  of  excellence,  is  made  by  the  Eureka  Hub  Borer  and  Box 
Setter  Mfg.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Personal. — Mr.  James  Cunningham,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is 

slowly  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  severe  shock  he  suffered  last  spring,  and 
is  now  taking  a  vacation  with  his  family  at  Saratoga  Springs. 

Rebaptised. — The  popular  Storm  spring  that  has,  true  to  its 

name,  raised  a  tempest  among  springs,  is  no  longer  made  by  the  Whitney  Spring 
Co.,  as  the  corporate  title  has  been  changed,  and  will  be  known  hereafter  as  the 
Edward  Storm  Spring  Co.,  Limited. 

Patent  Decision. — The  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Leader  of 

July  10th,  states  that  notice  has  been  received  of  a  decision  in  fhe  patent  suit  of 
Crandal,  Stone  &  Co.  against  The  Parker  Carriage  Goods  Co.,  in  favor  of  the 
former.  The  suit  was  an  alleged  infringement  of  patent  on  buckle-loops.  The 
case  was  tried  before  Judge  Coxe  at  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

A  New  Axle-box. — The  wrought-iron  box  is  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  cast  box,  as  all  will  admit ;  and  now,  Messrs.  Guthrie  &  Clifton, 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  have  invented  and  are  making  a  forged  iron  and  steel  box  that 
is  not  only  light  and  strong,  but  turned  absolutely  to  gauge  and  true,  having  an 
inside  surface  like  glass,  and  a  perfect  taper  inside  and  out.  We  have  seen  the 
box,  and  join  our  commendation  to  that  of  others  more  practically  conversant 
with  the  subject  of  axle-boxes.  It  will  be  a  “  go,”  we  think. 

NEW-ENGLAND. 

Personal.— Mr.  Chauncey  Thomas,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  returned 

on  July  3d  from  his  three  months’  sojourn  in  Europe.  He  enjoyed  the  trip,  and 
his  health  is  greatly  improved. 

Geo.  W.  Kerr,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  taken  a  partner,  and 

the  “  Bridgeport  Cart  ”  irons  are  now  manufactured  by  Kerr  &  Reid,  who  re¬ 
port  that  their  new  specialty  has  a  “  very  promising  outlook.”  We  think  they 
have  a  good  thing.  Mr.  Henry  Willets,  of  Chicago,  thinks  so  too,  and  he  has 
added  the  Kerr  Cart  to  his  line  of  work. 

C.  E.  Gunnison  &  Co.,  of  Merrimac,  Mass.,  write  as  follows: 

“Our  business  this  season  is  very  good.  We  have  been  filling  orders  for  the 
past  three  months,  and  still  they  are  coming  in.  We  are  working  3  forges,  and 
building  medium-grade  work.  We  turn  out  200  vehicles  annually.” 

Our  Last  Month’s  Sleigh  Chart  is  keeping  Mr.  S.  R. 

Bailey’s  pen  busy,  and  we  hope  it  will  also  keep  his  shops  actively  employed.  In 
a  letter  dated  July  12th,  he  says  :  “  I  think  your  sleigh  chart  containing  my  de¬ 
signs  will  be  a  nice  thing  for  me,  as  I  am  now  receiving  letters  of  inquiry  faster 

than  I  can  answer  them.” 

Prize  Contests  as  Self-educators. — Mr.  F.  W.  Tucker,  of 

Boston,  Mass.,  writes  to  us  as  follows,  under  date  of  June  6th  :  “  Please  accept 
thanks  for  subscription  to  The  Hub,  received  from  Prize  Committee.  I  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  satisfied  with  the  result,  as  the  drawing  I  made  was  the  first 
working  drawing, — in  fact  the  first  inch-scale  drawing,  I  had  ever  made.  It  was 
hard  work,  but  what  I  thus  learned  in  studying  and  measuring  carriages,  fully 
repays  me  for  my  trouble.  As  a  self-educator  for  beginners,  a  prize  contest  has 
no  equal.” 

His  Own  Boom. — In  this  issue,  Col.  Saladee,  of  Torrington, 

Conn.,  directs  attention  to  his  new  “  Duplex”  spring.  The  Colonel  has  estab¬ 
lished  his  factory  at  Birmingham,  Conn.,  and  is  starting  his  boom  for  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  1884-5,  he  states,  with  the  most  flattering  prospects  of  making  his  “  Du¬ 
plex”  a  successful  power  in  the  trade.  This  new  specialty  has  been  before  the 
public  less  than  one  year ;  but,  at  the  time  we  last  heard  from  the  Colonel,  he 
was  thirty  days  behind  his  orders.  The  “  Duplex”  is  a  new  and  improved  struc¬ 
ture,  upon  an  old  principle,  but  one  that  presents  features  of  novelty  and  advan¬ 
tage  that  commend  it  to  favorable  notice. 

MIDDLE  STATES. 

Fire. — Jarrett  &  Worstal’s  spoke  and  felloe  works,  Doylestown, 

Pa.,  were  slightly  damaged  by  fire  on  July  8th.  Loss,  about  $100,  fully  insured. 

Personal. — Mr.  Wm.  D.  Rogers,  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  tak¬ 

ing  a  vacation  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  stopping  at  the  Grand  Union  Hotel. 

Fire. — Wm.  Huntsman’s  carriage  factory,  wareroom  and  resi¬ 

dence,  Stroudsburgh,  Pa.,  were  destroyed  by  fire  on  July  25th.  Loss,  between 

$8,000  and  $10,000. 

Personal. — Mr.  R.  H.  Lee,  foreman  blacksmith  with  Mr.  Wm. 

D.  Gardner,  of  Philadelphia,  and  winner  of  one  of  The  Hub's  first  prizes  in  the 
recent  competition,  visited  New-York  and  The  Hub  office  on  July  9th. 

Died,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  July  8th,  Philip  D.  Schmidt, 

dealer  in  carriages,  of  No.  94  W.  Fayette-st.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  his  52d  year. 
Mr.  Schmidt  was  born  in  Germany,  but  came  to  this  country  when  a  child.  He 
learned  the  trade  of  baker,  and  pursued  this  calling  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war,  when  he  undertook  heavy  Government  contracts  in  hay,  which  proved 
highly  profitable.  He  was  an  active  and  successful  handler  of  carriages,  which 
business  he  entered* in  1869;  and  he  numbered  among  his  friends  many  promi¬ 
nent  members  of  the  trade,  several  of  whom  were  present  at  his  funeral,  includ¬ 
ing  among  the  honorary  pall-bearers  :  Messrs.  John  Young,  of  Washington,  D. 
C.,  J.  H.  Riddlemoser,  H.  Bowers,  and  several  friends  from  Lancaster,  Ames- 
bury,  Philadelphia  and  New-York. 
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Personal. — Mr.  Frank  Sparks,  the  representative  of  Howard 

M.  DuBois,  of  Philadelphia,  visited  us  on  July  12th.  He  reports  business  in  the 
sections  through  which  he  has  recently  passed,  namely,  Pennsylvania,  New-Jersey, 
and  New-York,  to  be  “very  fair,  and  the  DuBois  wheel  works  full  up  with  orders 
to  mid-autumn.” 

Stiff  Draw-bars  and  Eveners. — We  have  the  pleasure  of  in¬ 
viting  attention  to  an  illustrated  letter  on  this  subject  (page  341),  by  Mr.  Fairman 
Rogers,  of  Philadelphia,  written  from  his  summer  home  in  Newport.  Mr.  Rog¬ 
ers  is  a  member  of  the  Coaching  Club,  and  a  veteran  whip  ;  and  his  contribution 
to  the  Shepard-Britton  debate  well  deserves  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  points  at  issue. 

First  in  the  Field. — Messrs.  Liggett  &  Day,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 

have  materialized  into  a  firm  of  exhibitors’ agents,  and  they  propose  to  go  to  the 
World’s  Fair  to  be  held  in  New-Orleans  next  winter,  and  carefully  look  after  the 
interests  of  any  manufacturers  who  shall  confide  exhibits  to  them.  Both  gentle¬ 
men  are  well  known  in  the  trade,  and  we  believe  that  those  who  entrust  them 
with  goods  will  be  well  satisfied  with  their  stewardship,  and  the  account  they  will 
render  of  the  same.  Success  to  them  ! 

A  Cab  Company’s  Troubles. — The  Camden  Coach] Company 

is  in  dire  straits.  About  a  year  ago  Loring  W.  Sparks,  a  young  man  living  on 
Federal-st.,  had  the  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes  destroyed  by  being  struck  by  the 
whip  of  a  driver  of  one  of  the  company’s  coaches.  He  entered  suit  in  the 
county  court  for  damages  at  $10,000,  and  obtained  a  verdict  of  $5,000.  The 
company  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  tribunal,  however,  sustained 
the  finding  of  the  lower  court.  The  company  then  declared  that  it  owned  no 
property,  and  on  examination  it  was  found  that  William  S.  Scull,  president 
of  the  concern,  held  a  judgment  of  $5,000  against  it,  and  that  the  company’s 
unencumbered  possessions  amounted  to  only  $1,500.  The  plaintiff’s  counsel 
then  carrried  the  case  before  the  chancellor  upon  an  application  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  receiver,  and  the  chancellor  granted  the  application. 

P.  H.  Peiffer,  who  has  been  in  the  carriage  business  many 

years  at  Chambersburgh,  Pa.,  is  busy  on  both  new  and  repair  work.  He  not 
only  has  a  good  home  trade,  but  also  sends  his  work  into  the  South,  where  he 
bears  an  equally  good  reputation  as  at  home.  He  recently  shipped  a  particularly 
handsome  milk  wagon  to  Mr.  Elbe  Maloy,  Winchester,  Va.  The  doors  in  the 
sides,  extending  from  the  floor  to  the  top,  work  on  a  track,  and  slide  back 
instead  of  opening  out.  The  top  half  of  each  door  is  a  window,  which  also  slides  ♦ 
back  in  the  door,  thus  giving  the  driver  an  opportunity  of  passing  the  chalky 
fluid  out  either  through  the  door  or  window.  The  inside  is  provided  with  stands 
for  the  cans  to  rest  upon,  and  is  finished  in  a  handsome  manner.  The  exterior 
is  elegantly  carved,  and  the  panels  are  artistically  painted.  The  lettering  on  the 
sides  was  done  by  Mr.  J.  Bickley.  M.  Peiffer  is  also  preparing  for  shipment  a 
four-passenger  carriage  ordered  by  a  gentleman  in  Lexington,  Va. 

Why  One  Trade  Report  was  Late. — Mr.  Sami.  G.  Warner, 

treasurer  of  the  Alfred  E.  Smith  &  Warner  Axle  Co.,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  writes 
as  follows  :  “Your  kind  invitation  to' give  status  of  trade  deserved  more  prompt 
consideration,  and  would  have  had  it  but  for  the  past  two  weeks  of  chaos,  caused 
by  tearing  out  our  engine  and  boiler,  replacing  them  with  new  of  treble  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  building  new  heating  forges  and  setting  new  hammers,  lathes,  etc. 
These  improvements  became  a  crying  necessity,  owing  to  our  utter  inability  to  do 
justice  to  our  patrons  in  promptly  serving  them.  Trade  with  us,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  with  our  patrons,  seems  to  be  fairly  good,  especially  in  work  of  a  good  honest 
grade.  Orders  are  not  for  large  shipments,  which  means  that  they  are  not  loose¬ 
ly  given,  but  only  for  needed  supplies,  which  we  think  always  indicates  a  healthy 
pulse.  Since  starting  in  to  make  the  A.  E.  Smith  and  Carswell  and  Vandenbraak 
(regular  half  patents  and  tapers,  plain  and  improved),  we  have  had  no  salesman, 
but  have  depended  entirely  upon  the  virtue  of  our  goods  and  the  aid  of  the  trade 
journals,  in  which  latter  we  can  trace  more  than  your  proportion,  counting  cost.” 

WESTERN  STATES. 

Eureka  Gear.— W.  A.  Paterson,  of  Flint,  Mich.,  reports  busi¬ 
ness  good,  especially  in  his  patent  Eureka  gear  for  buggies. 

Personal. — Mr.  E.  D.  Moore,  the  genial  representative  of  the 

Royer  Wheel  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  is  making  his  summer  home  at  Camp  Grounds, 
Loveland,  O. 

Quinn  &  Webster,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  say:  “Our  business 

is  dull  at  present  in  merchandise,  but  in  the  factory  we  employ  about  15  hands, 
and  have  more  than  we  can  do.” 

The  Robertson  Carriage  Co.,  of  Denver,  Col.,  report  trade 

good,  with  18  men  and  2  forges  employed.  They  add  :  “We  build  only  buggies, 
phaetons  and  surreys  of  first  grade.” 

Assignment. — Scofield  &  Cooper,  of  Ovid,  Mich.,  one  of  the 

largest  carriage  manufacturing  firms  in  that  State,  made  an  assignment  July  21st. 
Their  liabilities  are  stated  at  about  $100,000,  and  assets  at  $75,000. 

Doing  Well. — Since  the  introduction  of  his  Silvester  patent 
tire,  Mr.  C.  B.  Clarke,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  had  uniform  and  gratifying  success. 
The  express  companies  have  adopted  it,  and  others  are  fast  finding  out  its 
merits. 

Fire. — A  fire  in  St.  Louis,  on  the  morning  of  June  29th,  de¬ 
stroyed  a  large  warehouse  filled  with  agricultural  implements,  wagons,  etc., 
owned  by  Kingman  &  Co.,  manufacturers,  of  Peoria,  Ill.,  whose  loss  is  reported 
at  $50,000  ;  insurance,  $20,000. 

Removal. — Mr.  J.  F.  Riche  has  removed  from  South  Eastern, 

Ind.,  to  Rockville,  same  State,  where  he  has  opened  a  new  carriage-shop,  and 
proposes  to  build  a  good  grade  of  work.  He  says  :  “I  wish  also  to  build  some 
styles  not  yet  found  in  the  usual  snide  buggy  trade.” 

Wm.  H.  Steinbrecher,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  reports  as  follows 

under  date  of  July  8th  :  “  Business  with  us  has  been  very  dull,  but  the  outlook 
is  much  better  now.  We  are  making  a  number  of  the  Steinbrecher  patent  sleighs 
to  order,  and  have  a  large  number  in  stock,  and  things  are  looking  good.” 

A  Cheerful  Letter. — “  The  carriage  trade  for  the  month  of 

June  and  the  first  week  of  July  has  been  fair,  both  in  new  work  and  repairing, 
and  a  good  fall  trade  is  anticipated.  The  crop  prospects  hereabouts  are  the  best 
ever  known  ;  winter  wheat  all  harvested  in  good  shape,  and  an  immense  corn  crop 
expected.” — B.  Miller,  Carriage-builder,  Paola,  Kan.  (July  14th.) 

In  Elmore,  O.,  the  carriage  trade  is  reported  rather  dull,  the 

poor  crops  of  last  season  being  the  principal  cause.  The  firm  of  Heckman  & 
Foster  has  been  dissolved,  Mr.  Foster  going  out,  and  leaving  the  business  to  Mr. 
H.  Heckman,  who  builds  both  light  and  heavy  work.  He  is  having  plenty  of 
work,  but  at  low  prices.  Moor  &  Sander  do  a  good  business  in  heavy  and  light 
work’  but  the  season  is  a  little  off  with  them  as  yet. 

L.  Frank  Clark,  carriage  and. sleigh-builder,  has  been  located 

at  Mason,  Mich.,  for  seven  years  past,  and  his  shop  now  ranks  second  in  im¬ 
portance  in  the  county.  He  runs  3  fires,  with  Lancaster  blowers ;  and  reports 
an  increasing  trade,  with  sales  25  per  cent,  in  excess  of  last  year  thus  far.  He 
builds  nothing  but  fine  light  work.  Mr.  Clark  is  a  self-made  man,  and  shows  an 
honest  and  proper  pride  in  his  success. 
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The  Excelsior  Seat  Co.,  of  Columbus,  O.,  write:  “Business 

with  us  through  May  and  June  was  good.” 

The  McFarlan  Carriage  Co.,  of  Connersville,  Ind.,  report 

as  follows  :  “  Our  business  is  very  good, — better  than  last  year.  We  will  sell 
about  1,500  buggies  and  carriages  this  season.” 

G.  M.  Raymond  &  Son,  of  Dayton,  O.,  report  business  “only 

moderate  in  comparison  with  former  years.”  They  employ  2  woodworkers,  3 
blacksmiths,  and  2  helpers,  and  build  principally  heavy  and  ordered  work,  be¬ 
sides  repairing.  , 

Home  from  Europe. — Mr.  Chas.  E.  Morrill,  the  Chicago  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Valentine  &  Co.,  returned  from  Europe  on  July  6th,  together  with 
his  wife  and  daughter.  He  enjoyed  the  trip,  and  is  now  making  active  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  fall  campaign. 

McCollum  &  Sons,  of  Aurora,  Ill.,  make  the  following  trade 

report :  “  Our  business  is  very  good,  25  per  cent,  better  than  for  10  years  past. 
We  have  15  men  at  work  the  year  round.  Our  trade  for  two  years  past  has  been 
principally  on  road  carts.  Our  carriage  trade  is  fair.” 

“Splendid.” — Frank  S.  Kelly,  painter  with  Cornell  &  Co.,  of 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  writes:  “Business  has  been  splendid  since  last  December, 
until  a  short  time  ago,  and  it  is  fair  now.”  Sorry  we  couldn’t  have  had  this 
item  in  our  last  number.  It  would  have  helped  to  pull  up  the  average. 

How  Is  Trade? — Anderson,  Harris  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  O., 

have  sent  out  a  neatly  printed  circular  letter  to  all  their  customers  and  corres¬ 
pondents,  asking  “  How  is  trade  ?”  According  to  the  information  received,  they 
will  govern  their  fall  output.  This  follows  the  policy  adopted  by  The  Hub ,  and 
will  supplement  the  very  full  returns  on  this  subject  which  we  have  recently  laid 
before  our  readers. 

John  Cretors,  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  writes :  “  I  have  to 

report  sales  dull,  though  we  are  working  on  some  orders,  and  at  fair  prices.  I 
wish  the  conventions  and  Presidential  elections  were  over,  and  never  more  to 
occur,  if  we  have  to  suffer  such  depressions  in  business  as  a  consequence  of  their 
occurrence, — providing  that  is  the  real  cause,  as  many  assert.  I  wish  The  Hub  all 
success  !  ” 

The  Selle  Gear. — We  have  received  from  the  Cleveland  Car¬ 
riage  Bow  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.,  a  new  descriptive  circular  of  the  Selle  Gear.  Es¬ 
pecially  noteworthy  is  the  raised  circle  gear  shown  on  the  third  page.  It  is  well 
adapted  to  city  work,  sustaining  loads  of  from  1,500  to  3,500  pounds.  The  gear 
for  stiff  pole  is  also  a  nice  piece  of  work,  its  construction  being  very  simple  and 
strong  ;  and  when  shown  at  the  last  Carriage  Builders’  Convention,  it  attracted 
very  favorable  comment. 

Fire. — The  machine-shop  of  the  works  of  Silver  &  Deming  Mfg. 

Co.,  at  Salem,  O.,  manufacturers  of  hub-boxers,  spoke-tenoners  and  other  special 
machinery  for  carriage-builders,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  July  3d.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  fire  originated  in  the  paint-room,  by  spontaneous  combustion.  The  fire 
throws  out  of  employment  140  men.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $75,000,  with  an 
insurance  of  $59,000.  We  were  happy  to  learn,  by  a  communication  received 
from  the  Company  under  date  of  July  5th,  that  their  wareroom,  foundry  and  pat¬ 
terns  were  saved,  and  that,  as  soon  as  the  insurance  adjusters  could  adjust  the 
losses,  they  would  be  prepared  to  fill  orders  from  wareroom  stock  to  the  extent 
of  their  ability,  and  that  new  machinery  would  soon  be  put  in  operation. 

New  Machines. — The  Egan  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  have 

just  completed  several  newly  designed  machines  of  special  interest  to  a  large 
number  of  woodworkers  on  account  of  the  many  fine  points  embodied  in  their 
construction.  Among  the  number  is  their  fast  feeding  special  flooring  machine, 
which  will  turn  out  a  first-class  quality  of  flooring,  in  either  hard  or  soft  wood, 
at  the  rate  of  100  lineal  feet  per  minute.  This  machine  is  provided  with  three 
pairs  of  large  feeding  rolls,  and  it  will  work  stuff  9  to  14  inches  wide  by  3  inches 
thick,  finished  sizes.  Their  new  self-feeding  rip-saw  is  well  adapted  for  use  in 
any  factory  where  a  large  amount  of  ripping  is  to  be  done,  as  the  work  per¬ 
formed  is  not  only  much  more  rapid,  but  smoother  and  evener  than  can  be  done 
by  hand  labor.  The  Company  state  that  they  have  already  placed  several  of 
the  above-named  machines  with  parties  who  had  thoroughly  canvassed  the 
market,  and  who  finally  decided  on  The  Egan  Company’s  make. 

New  Spoke  Lathe. — J.  A.  Fay  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  have  per¬ 
fected  and  are  now  selling  a  new  automatic  Blanchard  spoke-turning  lathe  that 
is  described  as  follows  :  The  shafts  and  bearings  are  especially  large,  and  the 
gears  are  designed  for  the  very  heaviest  and  hardest  kind  of  work.  The  cutter- 
head  is  mounted  in  a  carriage,  traversed  upon  planed  ways  across  the  path  of 
material  to  be  cut,  by  means  of  a  heavy  screw,  so  arranged  that  the  feed  is 
changed  from  fast  to  slow,  as  the  cutters  approach  the  large  end  of  the  spoke, 
and  then  the  feed  is  automatically  released,  the  carriage  returning  to  its  former 
position  ready  for  the  removal,  and  the  insertion  of  the  unturned  spoke.  The 
vibrating  frame  is  of  peculiar  construction,  the  cross-bars  being  tubular,  and  up¬ 
rights  secured  to  a  rock  shaft  at  the  bottom,  with  provision  for  end  adjustment 
to  suit  varying  lengths  of  spokes.  The  gears  for  actuating  the  spoke  and  pattern 
are  mounted  upon  the  vibrating  frame,  and  so  arranged  that  when  the  spoke 
ceases  turning,  the  centers  stop  at  the  determinate  point,  ready  for  the  next 
spoke.  The  cutter  head  is  of  new  construction,  formed  of  a  solid  block  with 
heavy  forged  steel  cutters,  secured  in  milled  seats,  which  can  be  quickly  taken  off 
and  replaced  to  the  exact  position.  Friction  rolls  in  the  cutter-head  carriage  re¬ 
lieve  it  of  friction. 

A  Mammoth  Four-in-hand. — A  correspondent  at  Milwaukee, 

Wis.,  in  a  letter  dated  June  9th,  gives  the  following  description  of  a  vehicular 
novelty.  He  says:  “While  visiting  Detroit,  Mich.,  recently,  I  saw  a  rig  that 
was  such  a  departure  from  the  usual  routine  of  wagons  that  I  think  a  description 
of  it  will  interest  your  readers.  As  a  four-in-hand  it  was  assuredly  a  success  for 
the  purpose  intended,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  become  the  rage  among  the 
upper-ten-dom.  The  axles  were  of  iron,  4 x  4J4  in.,  and  alone  weighed  1,300 
lbs.  The  track  was  nearly  8  ft.,  from  out  to  out.  The  wheels,  when  finished, 
weighed  over  600  lbs.  each.  The  hub  was  18  x  22  in.,  and  the  spokes  5%  x  3 
in.  at  the  hub.  The  wheels  were  about  3  ft.  in  diameter,  with  12  in.  tread,  each 
wheel  requiring  two  tires,  x  6  in.  The  reach  consisted  of  a  plank  4  in.  thick 
and  12  inches  wide,  and  the  tongue  is  8  inches  square  at  the  biggest  part,  and 
about  3  x  5  in.  at  the  end.  Nobody  is  likely  to  suppose  that  this  rig  was  in¬ 
tended  for  1  my  lady  ’  to  take  her  Sunday  afternoon  airing  in,  but  it  is  to  be  used 
for  the  equally  important  purpose  of  moving  large  boilers,  and  it  has  already 
carried  one  weighing  32  tons  without  trouble.  If  any  builder  of  pleasure 
carriages  would  like  to  adopt  the  style,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  builders,  Messrs. 
Belnap  &  Prout,  of  Detroit,  would  be  willing  to  assist  them.” — H.  A.  T. 

SOUTHERN  STATES. 

The  Delker  Phaeton  Co.,  of  Henderson,  Ky.,  report  their 

home  trade  better  than  usual,  but  the  demand  in  the  Southern  States  not  so 
good,  owing  to  bad  crops  last  season.  < 

Murkin,  Ingalls  &  Hunt,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  make  the 

following  trade  report :  “  We  have  had  a  good  trade  up  to  this  time,  with  fine 
prospects  for  abundant  crops  and  a  good  summer  and  fall  trade.” 


Personal.— We  were  pleased  to  receive  a  call  on  July  12th, 
from  Mr.  Peter  Ainslie,  of  Messrs.  Geo.  A.  Ainslie  &  Sons,  Richmond,  Va.  His 
response  to  our  inquiry  “How’s  trade?”  forms  the  substance  of  a  subsequent 
item. 

Geo.  A.  Ainslte  &  Sons,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  report  the  first 

quarter’s  business  of  the  present  year  as  very  good,  and  the  second  quarter  quiet. 
On  April  1st  the  showing  was  better  than  last  year,  the  latter  having  been  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  year,  but  the  spring  trade  was  not  what  it  should  have  been,  and 
the  total  for  the  first  half  year  was  about  the  same  as  last.  Crops  in  that  section 
promise  well,  and  this  firm  confidently  expect  an  improvement  in  trade  this  fall. 

CALIFORNIA. 

D.  W.  C.  Putnam  &  Co.,  of  Petaluma,  Cal.,  report  business  fair, 

and  prospects  good  for  the  year.  They  run  2  fires  and  work  6  men,  while 
their  painting  and  trimming  is  done  by  contract.  They  build  carriages,  wagons, 
and  road-carts. 

O’Brien  &  Sons,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  in  a  trade  report  dated 

June  19th,  intended  for  our  last  number,  but  not  received  until  the  26th,  give  the 
following  particulars:  “We  usually  work  between  25  and  35  men,  divided  on 
repairs  and  new  work,  the  latter  consisting  of  3  or  4  heavy  carriages,  and  40  to 
60  business  and  road  buggies,  phaetons  and  delivery  wagons,  all  to  order. 
Trade  has  been  fair  this  year.” 

W.  T.  Adel,  of  San  Jose,  Cal.,  one  of  our  far-away  correspond¬ 
ents  who  got  left  last  month,  writes  thus  cheerfully  under  date  of  June  21st 
(received  by  us  on  the  27th)  :  “  Dear  Hubbie  :  You  ask  How's  Trade  ■?  Well, 

it’s  fair  to  middling.  Cheap  John  work  is  going  out.  There  is  at  present  a 
fair  demand  for  good  home-made  work,  with  quite  a  boom  in  Adel’s  patent 
spring-shaft  Driving  Carts.  Your  enterprise  is  commendable.” 

“Dullest  Spring  Known.” — One  of  our  San  Francisco  friends, 

who  desires  us  to  withhold  his  name  in  order  that  he  may  speak  with  perfect 
frankness,  makes  the  following  trade  report  under  date  of  June  24th  (received  by 
us  on  the  30th).  He  says  :  “  In  reply  to  your  query,  How’s  Trade  ?  I  will  say 

briefly  :  ‘  Bad  !  ’  I  employ  30  men  and  run  4  forges,  and  make  vehicles  of  every 
description,  according  to  demand,  from  express  work  to  the  finest  carriage  work. 
It’s  the  dullest  spring  I  have  known  for  many  years.” 

Hatman  &  Normandin,  of  San  Jose,  Cal.,  make  the  following 

trade  report  :  “  Our  business  has  been  very  good.  We  do  not  manufacture  all 

the  goods  that  we  sell,  but  handle  quite  a  good-sized  stock  of  Eastern  manufac¬ 
ture,  and  we  have  made  the  latter  our  main  business  this  year.  Our  two  repos¬ 
itories,  90  x  30  ft.  each,  are  constantly  filled  with  Eastern  carriages  and  those  of 
our  own  make,  and  so  far  this  year  we  have  doubled  our  sales  of  last  year  for 
the  same  period.  We  run  only  two  fires,  on  exclusively  first-class  light  work, 
and  employ  from  14  to  18  men  according  to  the  season.” 

CANADA. 

Fire. — The  carriage  factory  of  Lawson  &  Wallace,  at  Amherst, 

Nova  Scotia,  was  burned  on  May  17th.  Their  “fire  circular  ”  seems  to  show  that 
they  are  by  no  means  discouraged.  It  is  headed  by  an  illustrated  picture  of  a 
pair-horse  buggy  proceeding  at  a  2.40  gait,  or  less,  followed  by  the  announcement 
“Fire!  Burned  out,  but  not  gone  out!  New  Shop  to  be  built  opposite  our  Old 
Stand  immediately!”  etc.  We  wish  them  luck. 

FOREIGN. 

Coach  Directory. —  The  Stable,  London,  Eng.,  publishes  monthly 

a  “  Four-in-hand  Directory  and  Time-table.”  The  issue  dated  July  1st  enumer¬ 
ates  seven  coaches. 

“To  Her  Majesty.” — To  American  eyes,  the  prominent  adver¬ 
tisement,  occupying  the  entire  back  cover  of  The  Stable ,  London,  Eng.,  by 
“John  Harrison,  Jr.,  Horse  Slaughterer  to  Her  Majesty  !  ”  looks  a  trifle  odd. 

Personal. — Mr.  Lawson  Valentine  and  family  are  still  in  Eng¬ 
land.  On  July  12th  they  were  at  Shanklin,  Isle  of  Wight,  which  they  reached 
by  “  leaving  London  at  it  a.  m.,  on  top  of  one  of  the  fine  four-in-hand  coaches  ; 
to  Guildford,  30  miles,  in  three  hours  (exactly),  horses  changed  four  times ;  then 
by  rail  to  Portsmouth,  by  boat  to  Ryde,  and  again  by  rail  to  Shanklin.” 

Carriage  Painters  who  read  French  will  find  in  Le  Peintre 

en  Voitures,  published  by  Hadwin  Houghton,  at  No.  91  Champs-Elysees,  Paris, 
France,  an  interesting  and  instructive  review  of  their  trade  viewed  from  the 
French  standpoint.  The  July  number  contains  special  attractions,  including 
colored  lithographs  of  a  Mail  Coach  and  Ladies’  Phaeton  (Petit-Due),  together 
with  fifteen  monograms,  specially  adapted  for  carriage  work,  executed  in  silver, 
by  Callot.  Painters  who  do  not  read  French  will  appreciate  the  illustrations 
equally.  The  subscription  price  is  $3.00. 

Prizes  of  the  London  Coach-Makers’  Company. — The 

award  of  the  judges  nominated  to  adjudicate  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Worship¬ 
ful  Company  of  Coach-Makers  of  London,  has  now  been  published.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Philipson,  the  junior  member  of  Messrs.  Atkinson  and  Philipson,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  England,  has  gained  the  company’s  chief  prize  for  a  treatise  on 
carriage  draught.  In  the  official  award,  Mr.  Philipson  is  highly  complimented  for 
his  ability  as  a  mathematician,  and  on  the  success  with  which  he  has  brought  his 
knowledge  of  science  to  bear  upon  a  very  difficult  subject.  Mr.  John  Philipson, 
Jr.,  brother  of  Mr.  Wm.  Philipson,  secures  the  Worshipful  Company’s  bronze 
medal  and  a  money  prize  for  drawings  of  foliage  and  ornamental  objects.  The 
judges  were  Messrs.  Thrupp,  Woodall,  Rogers,  Alford,  Hooper  and  Chanceller. 

Electric  Light  applied  to  Carriages. — Mr.  Joseph  Offord, 

of  No.  67  George-st.,  Portman  Square,  London,  Eng.,  has  been  showing  at  the 
International  Health  Exhibition  two  very  interesting  broughams.  In  work¬ 
manship  and  taste  of  design  they  fully  maintain  the  high  reputation  of  his  old 
established  house,  and  the  novelties  introduced  make  them  worthy  of  special 
notice.  The  first  is  a  double-suspension  brougham,  in  which  an  improvement 
in  the  front  spring  has  been  introduced.  The  perch  is  bent  upward  into  almost 
a  semi-circular  form,  which  allows  the  front  wheels  to  be  turned  almost  cora- 
pletly  around,  one  of  them  passing  entirely  beneath  the  bend  of  the  perch.  The 
carriage  can  be  turned  around  in  its  own  length  with  ease  and  rapidity.  The 
vehicle  itself  is  a  model  of  fine  workmanship  and  tasteful  finish  ;  it  is  lined  with 
velvet  plush  of  a  dark  olive  color,  and  the  body  is  painted  a  shade  darker.  The 
second  brougham  has  a  battery  placed  in  the  boot,  of  sufficient  power  to  give 
light  to  an  incandescent  lamp,  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  carriage,  which 
can  be  readily  removed  and  fixed  anywhere  else.  The  battery  is  powerful 
enough  to  give  a  continuous  current  for  thirty  or  forty  hours,  while  its  weight 
does  not  add  greatly  to  the  draught  of  the  carriage.  For  doctors  and  others 
having  to  read  while  traveling,  this  arrangement  will  prove  extremely  useful. 
The  method  by  which  electricity  is  applied  in  this  way  appears  to  us  a  very  prac¬ 
tical  one,  and  Mr.  Offord  must  be  congratulated  on  the  success  with  which  he 
has  carried  it  out.  We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  he  has  been  awarded  the 
first-class  certificate  and  medal  at  Calcutta.  Among  others  of  his  exhibits  were 
Offord’s  patent  india-rubber  brake  skids,  horseshoe-roughs,  rubber-covered  steps, 
etc.  The  last-named  is  a  noticeable  improvement,  and  has  many  advantages. 
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The  Standard  for  Quality.” 


Our  Varnishes,  Ground  Roughstuff,  and  Coach  Colors  are  kept  in  stock  and  are  for  sale 
by  the  following  Dealers: 

UNITED  STATES. 


NEW-YORK. 

John  P.  Jube  &  Co . 97  Bowery . New-York  City. 

N.  E.  Montross . 1380  Broadway .  “  “ 

A.  S.  Sherwood . 1546  Broadway .  “  “ 

Clifford  E.  Smith . 77  Bowery .  “  “ 

H.  Kohnstamm  &  Co . 126  Chambers-st _  “  “ 

S.  Wolf . 741  Ninth-ave .  “  “ 

N.  Langler . 337  Adams-st . Brooklyn. 

C.  H.  Tiebout . 31  Grand-st . ' .  “ 

Wm.  Dey  Ermand  &  Co . 381  Broadway . Albany. 

Woodward  &  Hii.l . 324  Broadway .  “ 

W.  Laverack  &  Co . 230  Washington-st . Buffalo. 

H.  D.  Taylor . 12  East  Swan-st .  “ 

R.  H.  Bingham  &  Co . 12  James-st . Rome. 

Kenyon,  Potter  &  Co . 34  Clinton-st . Syracuse. 

Moore  &  Hubbard . 73  So.  Selina-st .  “ 

Mont.  G.  Curtis . Broadway  and  William-st . Troy. 

Thos.  Foster  &  Sons . 135  Genesee-st . Utica. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Robert  Shoemaker  &  Co . 4th  and  Race-sts . Philadelphia. 

J.  C.  Michel  &  Son . 168  Smithfield-st . Pittsburgh. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

A.  Burlingame  &  Co . 

T.  D.  Nelson  &  Co . 

L.  Richmond  &  Co . 

J.  C.  White . 

CONNECTICUT. 

Spencer  &  Mathews . ; .241  State-st . New-Haven. 

MAINE. 

Burgess,  Fobes  &  Co . Portland. 

NEW-JERSEY. 

Wood  &  Menagh . 148  Newark-ave . Jersey  City. 

Voorhees  Bros . Morristown. 


MARYLAND. 

Hirshberg,  Hollander  &  Co.  .240  W.  Pratt-st . Baltimore. 

Edw.  Jenkins  &  Son . 180  Baltimore-st .  “ 

G.  R.  Dodge  &  Co . 42  W.  Baltimore-st .  “ 

DELAWARE. 

Kent  Iron  and  Hardware  Co.  .205  Shipley-st . Wilmington. 

LOUISIANA. 

J.  Schwartz . 45  Perdido-st . New-Orleans. 

OHIO. 

Geo.  Cooper  &  Co . 66  Superior-st . Cleveland. 

C.  M.  Clark  &  Co . 143  Water-st . 

Geo.  Worthington  &  Co . 59  St.  Clair-st .  “ 

Strong,  Cobb  &  Co . 114  Superior-st . 

Lowe  Bros . Dayton. 

INDIANA. 

Geo.  K.  Share  &  Co . 55  So.  Meridian . Indianapolis. 

ILLINOIS. 

H.  M.  Hooker . 59  W.  Randolph-st . Chicago. 

Coit  &  Co . 206  Kinzie-st . 

Coffin,  Devoe  &  Co . 176  Randolph-st .  “ 

Heath  &  Milligan  Mfg.  Co _ 170  Randolph-st ,. .  “ 

MICHIGAN. 

Roehm  &  Davison . 71  Jefferson-st . Detroit. 

MISSOURI. 

Campbell  &  Cutler . 1210  Union-ave . Kansas  City. 

KENTUCKY. 

Peaslee,  Gaulbert  &  Co . 415  W.  Main-st . Louisville. 

MINNESOTA. 

Noyes  Bros.  &  Cutler . 70  Sibley  st . St.  Paul. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co . Pine  and  Front-sts. . .  .San  Francisco. 

- And  for  the  Pacific  Slope. — — 


Springfield. 
. .  Amesbury. 
.  .Brockton. 
.Worcester. 


J.  L.  Bronsdon.  . . 
A.  Ramsey  &  Sons 


ONTARIO. 

. . .  .4  Leader  Building 

QUEBEC. 

. . .  .37  Recollet-st . 


GANADA. 

. Toronto.  A.  Ramsey  &  Sons.  . 

Geo.  E.  Smith  &  Co 
. Montreal.  Dunlap  Bros.  &  Co 


MANITOBA. 
NOVA  SCOTIA. 


Winnipeg. 

.  Halifax. 
.  Amherst. 


PORRIGN. 

ENGLAND. 


T.  Whittingham  &  Wii.kin . 136  Long  Acre . London,  W.  C. 

HOLLAND. 

J.  Rose  &  Co . 79  Goldersrache . Amsterdam. 

AUSTRIA. 

Gustav  Schmidt . IV  Bez,  Waaggasse  No.  14  . .  .Vienna. 

RUSSIA. 

S.  Marcoff . Rue  Miasnitzkaja  No.  141  .  .  .Moscow. 

SPAIN. 

L.  De  Larramendi . Janqueras  No.  15 . Barcelona. 


AUSTRALIA. 

Henry  Box  &  Son . 71^  Little  Collins . Melbourne. 

J.  Colton  &  Co . Currie-st . Adelaide. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

T.  W.  Eady  &  Son . 54  York-st . Sydney. 

NEW-ZEALAND. 

E.  W.  Mills  &  Co . Wellington. 

CHILI,  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Augusto  Blachet . Santiago. 

Enrique  Kaempfffer . Valparaiso. 

BRAZIL. 

Hanriot  &  Garcia . Rio  de  Janeiro. 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Railway  Varnishes  and  Colors, 
RW-Y  O  R  K, 

245  Broadway. 


CHICAGO,  BOSTON,  PARIS, 

68  Lake-street.  153  Milk-street.  91  Champs-Elys6es. 


Fine  Coach  and 
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Leading  Houses  Supplying  Carriage  Materials, 


INCLUDING 


A  Classified  Index  to  all  Announcements  appearing  in  this  issue  of  “The  Hub,”  the  figures  following  the  firm  name 

indicating  the  page  that  contains  the  advertisement. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  CARRIACE  COODS. 

Conrad  B.  Day  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa...  362 
Dealers  in  Coach-makers’  Materials. 

English  &  Mersick,  New-Haven,  Ct . 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in  Carriage  Hard¬ 


ware.  Specialty :  Brewster  Gears. 

Jno.  A.  Gifford,  17  Park  Place,  New-York. 

Kemper  Bros.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  362 

Ten  Eick&  Kent,  1553  Broadway, New-York  362 

S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago .  359 

AXLES. 


R.  Cook  &  Sons,  Winsted,  Ct .  367 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Axles. 

Dalzell  &  Co .  355 

Improved  Collinga  Axle. 

Goodyear  &  Ives,  New-Haven,  Ct .  362 

Carriage  Axles.  Specialty  :  Steel's  patent  Sand¬ 
box  Axle. 

A.  D.  Howe  &  Co.,  Coshocton,  0 .  352 

Self  Lubricating  Axle. 

Liggett  Spring  &  Axle  Co.  (Limited),  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa .  361 

Fine  and  Medium  Axles.  (See  Also  Springs.) 

A.  E.  Smith  &  Warner  Axle  Co.,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del .  381 

The  Quaker  Axle. 

Wood,  Smith  &  Co.,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y .  363 

Fort  Plain  Spring  and  Axle  Works. 


BODIES. 

F.  T.  Clymer,  Wilmington,  Del . 

Carriage  Bodies  and  Carriage  Parts. 

Jas.  Driscol  &  Sons  Co.,  Springfield,  O.  . .  . 
Carriage  Bodies  for  the  Trade. 

Jackson  Phaeton  Body  and  Carriage  Co., 

Jackson,  Mich . 

Pat.  Bent  Sill  Phaeton  and  Carriage  Bodies. 

S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago . 

Burr  Patent  Wagon  Bodies. 

Miller  Carriage  Co.,  Bellefontaine,  O . 

Bodies. 

BOLTS. 

Norwich  Bolt  Works,  Norwich,  Conn . 

Genuine  Norwry  Iron  Bolts. 


378 

369 

352 

359 

355 

367 


CARRIAGES  FOR  THE  TRADE. 


D.  A.  Altick  &  Sons,  Lancaster,  Pa .  363 

Anderson,  Harris  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. . .  .  377 
Carriages,  Buggies  and  Phaetons. 

D.  Argerbright,  Troy,  0 .  366 

Road  Cart. 

F.  A.  Babcock  &  Co.,  Amesbury,  Mass....  364 
The  Clarkson  Road  Cart. 


S.  R.  Bailey,  Amesbury,  Mass..  ..3d  cover  page 
Sleighs  in  the  Wood  and  Iron. 

Forder  &  Co.,  Limited,  London,  Eng .  383 

The  Royal  Hansom. 


Northwestern  Sleigh  Co 
Carts. 


369 


Renick,  Curtis  &  Co.,  Greencastle,  Ind. . . .  358 
The  Renick  &  Curtis  Patent  Road  Cart. 

Youngstown  Carriage  and  Wagon  Co., 

Youngstown,  0 .  354 

Buckboards  and  Buggies. 


CLASS. 

Vanhorne,  Griffen  &  Co.,  131  to  137  Franklin- 

st.,  New-York .  362 

Bent  and  Beveled  Glass.  Importers  of  French 
Sheet  and  Plate  Glass. 

CLUE,  CURLED  HAIR,  Etc. 

Baeder,  Adamson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  357 
(Branches:  New-York,  Boston  and  Chicago.) 
Specially  prepared  Carnage  Glue,  Flint  and 
Glass  Paper,  Curled  Hair,  Moss,  Excelsior,  etc. 

Japanese  Hair  Mfg.  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  370 
Japanese  Hair  and  Japanese  Moss. 

HARDWARE  (CARRIACE. > 

Active  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  357 

Cincinnati  Screw  and  Tap  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  359 
Drills,  Screws,  Taps,  etc. 


The  E.  D.  Clapp  Mfg.  Co.,  Auburn,  N.  Y..  358  [ 
Carriage  Hardware  of  every  description.  Spe¬ 
cialty  :  Lamb’s  Seat  Fastener. 

C.  B.  Clarke,  St.  Louis,  Mo .  368 

Silvester  Patent  Tire. 

C.  Cowles  &  Co.,  New-Haven,  Ct . 

Carriage  Hardware  and  Patented  Specialties. 

(See  also  Lamps  and  Mountings.) 

Cortland  Box  Loop  Co.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. . .  367  j 
Cortland  Buckle  Loop. 

Crandal.  Stone  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  379 
Carriage  Hardware. 

Dayton  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Dayton,  O. . . .  374 


Carriage  Hardware. 

Eberhard  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  354 

Carriage,  Wagon  and  Saddlery  Hardware. 

W.  M.  Farr,  Dowagiac,  Mich..., . 

Common  Sense  Sand  and  Mud  Band. 

M.  T.  Gleeson,  Columbus,  0 .  371 

Fine  Carriage  Mountings. 

Guthrie  &  Clifton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y .  383 

Forged  Iron  and  Steel  Axle  Boxes. 

Herbrand  Co.,  Fremont,  0 .  371 

Herbrand  Gear  Irons. 

Kerr  &  Reid,  Bridgeport,  Ct .  371 

Cart  Irons. 

S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago .  359 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Hardware. 

Kopscav  &  Polya,  New-York  City .  383 

Carriage  Door  Lock. 

Geo.  G.  Larkin .  356 

Carriage  Top  Stays. 

Metal  Stamping  Co.,  New-York .  377 


Carriage  Trimmers’  Hardware  and  Patented 
Novelties.  (See  also  Mountings,  and  Trimmers’ 
Materials.) 

Queen  City  Forging  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. . . .  382 


Carriage  Hardware. 

H.  B.  Pitner  &  Co.  Plymouth,  Ind .  367 

Whip  and  Line  Holders. 

Rubber  Step  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass .  374 

The  Rubber  Covered  Carriage  Step. 

H.  D.  Smith  &  Co.,  Plantsville,  Ct . 


4th  cover  page 


The  “  Encircled  S  ”  brand  of  Fine  Carriage 
Forgings. 

H.  M.  Strieby  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J .  363 

Fine  Forgings.  Specialty:  Timken  Irons  and 
Side-Lar  Steps. 

Topliff  &  Ely,  Elyria,  Ohio .  364 

Tubular  Bow  Sockets  for  Top  Buggies,  and  Con¬ 
necting  Rods  for  Side-spring  Buggies.  Seat- 
risers. 

Trenton  Iron  Co .  365 

Wire  for  Ties  and  Can  Openers. 

Vehicle  Shaft  Supporter  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  0 .  379 

Iron  Shifting  Rails. 

White  Mfg.  Co.,  New-Haven,  Ct .  367 

Pole  Crabs. 

IRON  AND  STEEL. 

S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago .  359 

American  and  Norway  Iron,  Steel  Tire,  etc. 

Wm.  &  Harvey  Rowland,  Frankford,  Phila¬ 
delphia  .  372 

Iron  and  Steel.  (See  also  Springs.) 


LAMPS. 

C.  Cowles  &  Co.,  New-Haven,  Ct... . 

(See  also  Hardware  and  Mountings.) 

LEATHER. 

Evans  Artificial  Leather  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  356 
A  Substitute  for  Leather. 

T.  P.  Howell  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J .  381 

11  Lion”  Brand,  Patent  and  Enameled. 

New-York  Salesroom  :  77  Beekman-st. 

MACHINERY. 

Abbott  &  Co.,  Hudson,  Mich .  370 

Little  Giant  Hub-Borer. 

W.  F.  &  John  Barnes,  Rockford,  Ill .  375 

Foot  and  Steam  Power  Machinery. 


Bentel,  Margedant  &  Co .  367 

Woodworking  Machinery. 

Capital  City  Mach.  Works,  Columbus,  O...  379 
Standish  Imp.  Foot  Power  Hammer  or  Oliver. 

The  Egan  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  374 

Carriage  Wood-working  Machinery. 

Defiance  Machine  Works,  Defiance,  0 .  354 

Hub,  Spoke,  Wheel  and  Bending  Machinery. 

J.  A.  Fay  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O  .  358 

Woodworking  Machinery. 

Heald  &  Morris,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y .  358 

Engines. 

George  W.  Heartley,  Toledo,  0 .  382 

Little  Giant  Axle  Box  Press. 

Mason  Wheel  Co.,  Crown  Point,  N.  Y .  356 

Wheel  Tenoning  Machine. 

H.  A.  Moyer,  Syracuse,  N.  Y .  378 

Hub  Boring  and  Boxing  Machine. 

C.  F.  Pettingell  &  Co.,  Amesbury,  Mass. . .  370 
Full  line  of  Patented  Carriage  and  Wheel 
Machinery. 

Uhler  &  Benton,  New-York .  381 

The  Lewis  Axle  Machine. 


Wiley  &  Russell  Mfg.  Co.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Tire  and  Bolt  Cutters.  (See  also  Tools.) 

OMNIBUSES  AND  CARS. 

John  Stephenson  Co.  (Limited),  New-York,  363 

PAINTS  and  PAINTERS’  MATERIALS- 

Billings,  Taylor  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  354 

Coach  and  Car  Colors  and  Varnishes. 

Carey,  Ogden  &  Parker,  Chicago,  Ill . 

. 3d  cover  page 

Coach  and  Car  Colors. 

F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.,  New-York.  .3d  cover  page 
Carriage,  Coach  an<-  Car  Colors. 

Felton,  Rau  &  Sibley,  Philadelphia,  Pa. . . .  381 
Ivory  Drop  Black. 

Miles  Bros.  &  Co.,  New-York . 

Brushes  of  all  kinds.  Specialty  :  Coach  Painters’ 


and  Varnishers’  Brushes. 

Chas.  Moser  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  367 

Palm  &  Fechteler,  New-York .  353 

Transfer  Ornaments. 

Reno  Bros.,  Pulaski,  Pa .  363 

French  Umber  Filler. 

Chas.  D.  Thum,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  382 


Coach  Painters'  Brushes.  Specialty  :  The  Thum 
Half  Elastic  Varnish  Brush. 

Jno.  L.Whiting&  Son, Boston, Mass . 

Specialties:  Whitings’  Pearl  Flowing  Varnish 
and  King  Chisel  Brushes. 

PUBLISHERS. 

“The  Hub,”  New-York  City . 

. 354,  356,  357,  358,  359-  360,  380 

E.  Taylor  &  Co.,  London,  Eng .  378 

“  The  Stable.” 

Wm.  M.  Bradley  &  Bro.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  381 
Mitchell’s  Atlas. 


SPRINGS  AND  GEARS. 

M.  Barry,  Valparaiso,  Ind .  377 

Gears. 

Bridgeport  Spring  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Ct . 364 

Fine  Carriage  Springs.  Saladee  Crescent  and 
Timken  Cross-springs. 

Canton  Spring  Co.,  Canton,  0 .  379 

Carriage,  Wagon  and  Seat  Springs. 

Cleveland  Carriage  Bow  Co .  358 

Sell’s  Platform  Gears. 

Dexter  Spring  Co.,  Hulton,  Pa .  372 


The  Dexter  “  Queen  ”  Side  Springs,  Hamlin  &. 
Ludlow  Gears. 

Henry  Spring  Co.,  Winsted,  Conn . 

The  Henry  Single-leaf  Rib  Spring. 

Johnson  &  Rose,  Detroit,  Mich .  359 

Springs  and  Gears. 

Liggett  Spring  and  Axle  Co.  (Limited), 

Pittsburgh,  Pa .  361 

Fine  Springs.  Licensed  Makers  of  Brewster 
and  Groot  Springs.  (See  also  Axles.) 

Longstreth  &  Ayer  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  O.  366 
The  L.  &  A.  Adjustable  Side-spring. 
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Magner  &  Thomas  Spring  Co.,  Wellsville,  371  1 
N.  Y . 

Improved  Thomas  Spring. 

Mulholland  Spring  Co.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y  . . .  .  365 
The  Mulholland  Spring. 

T.  D.  Olin  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  353 

The  Olin  Springs. 

Rice  Spring  &  Carriage  Co.,  Pittston,  Pa.  .  376 
Rice  Carriage  Springs. 

C.  W.  Saladee,  Torrington,  Conn . 356,  368 

“  Duplex  Springs.” 

Wm.  &  Harvey  Rowland,  Frankford,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa .  372 

Fine  Springs  from  Swedish  Stock.  Also  Iron 
and  Steel. 

The  Shuler  Springs  and  Gears. 

D.  W.  Shuler,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y .  361 

The  Edward  Storm  Spring  Co.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y .  ....  361 

Storm  Side-bar  Springs. 

Geo.  F.  Thompson,  Oshkosh,  Wis .  363 

Thompson’s  Improved  Climax  Gear. 

Henry  Timken,  St.  Louis,  Mo . 373,  378 

The  Timken  Cross-Spring. 

Tomlinson  Spring  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J .  362 

Fine  Springs  and  Axles. 

R.  Tomlinson  Spring  and  Axle  Works, 

Bridgeport,  Ct .  382 

Springs  :  Specialty,  The  Hamlin. 

Tuthill  Spring  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill .  367 

Fine  Springs,  including  Timken,  Pennoyer, 
Stickle,  Groot,  Brewster,  and  other  patent 
Springs. 

C.  R.  &  J.  C.  Wilson,  Detroit,  Mich .  372 

The  Wilson  Sidt-bar  Cross-spring. 

Wood,  Smith  &  Co.,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y .  363 

The  American  Standard  Springs  and  Axles. 

TOOLS. 

Chambers,  Bros.  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa..  382 
Bolt  and  Rivet  Clippers. 

Cincinnati  Screw  and  Tap  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  359 


S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago..., .  359 

All  latest  improvements  in  Tools  and  Machines. 

J.  W.  Manneer,  Rochester,  N.  Y .  367 

Manneer’s  Bench  Drill. 

Porter  &  Wooster,  Boston,  Mass .  374 

“  Easy  ”  Bolt  Clipper. 

TRIMMERS’  MATERIALS. 

Active  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. .  .  357 
Carriage  Dashes.  (See  also  Hardware.) 

American  Tack  Co.,  Fairhaven,  Mass .  353 


Swedes’  Iron  Trimmers’  Tacks,  Japanned  and 
Silver  Lining  Nails  and  Tufting  Buttons.  (N. 


Y.  Salesroom,  116  Chambers-st.,  New-York.) 

Ashtabula  Carriage  Bow  Co.,  Ashtabula,  O  366 
Leather  Covered  Bow. 

Bridgeport  Coach-Lace  Co.,  Bridgeport, 

Conn .  362 

Coach  Laces  and  Trimmings. 

Cleveland  Dash  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  376 

Carriage  Dashes  and  Fenders. 

Cleveland  Carriage  Bow  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.  358 
Leather-covered  Carriage  Bows. 

Cortland  Box  Loop  Co .  367 


(See  Hardware). 

Crandal,  Stone  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y..  379 
Carriage  Trimmings. 

Durham  &  Wooster,  New-Haven,  Conn...  351 
English  Canopies 

Excelsior  Top  Co.,  Cortland,  N.  Y .  365 

Carriage  Tops. 

English  &  Mersick,  New-Haven,  Conn.  .  .  . 
Carriage  Broadcloths,  Canopies  and  Canopy  Top 
Fringes. 

Hardt,  Von  Bernuth  &  Co.,  New-York  City,  379 
Carriage  Cloths,  etc. 

Harris  Button-Hole  Co.,  Lim.,  New-York.  366 
Pat.  Crimped  Leather  Knob  Eyelets. 

Japanese  Hair  Mfg.  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  370 
Japanese  Hair  and  Japanese  Moss. 


S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago .  359 

Cloths,  Leather,  etc.,  etc. 

Chas.  P.  Ketterer,  New-York .  365 

Wagon  Curtain  Fastener. 

C.  Z.  Kroh  &  Bro.,  Toledo,  0 .  375 


Tops,  Cushions,  Backs,  Falls,  etc. 

Longstreth  &  Ayer  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  O.  366 
Dashes,  etc. 

Metal  Stamping  Co.,  64  Reade-st. ,  New-York, 377 


Parker  Carriage  Goods  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  353 
Carriage  Trimmings  in  great  variety. 

F.  J.  Schmid,  New-York .  370 

Hand-made  Coach  Laces,  and  all  kinds  of  Trim¬ 
ming  Materials. 

Ten  Eick  &  Kent,  New-York  City .  362 

(  arriage  and  Sieigh  Materials  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion. 

Topliff  &  Ely .  364 

See  Hardware. 

VARNISHES,  JAPANS,  ETC. 

Moses  Bigelow  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J .  376 

Established  1845.  Fine  Coach  and  Car  Varnish 
Manufacturers. 

Berry  Bros.,  Detroit,  Mich .  352 

Coach  and  Railroad  Varnishes. 


John  Babcock  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass . 

. 2d  cover  page 


Billings,  Taylor  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  354 

Coach  and  Car  Colors  and  Varnishes. 

F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.,  New-York. .3d  cover  page- 
Carriage,  Coach  and  Car  Colors. 

DeGolyer  &  Bro.,  Chicago,  Ill .  384 

Wearing  Body  Varnish. 


Felton,  Rau  &  Sibley,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  . . .  381 
Wm.  Harland  &  Son,  Merton,  Surrey, 

England . 2d  cover  page 

On  sale  in  America  by  tirst-class  dealers  in  prin¬ 
cipal  cities. 

Hildreth,  Templeton  &  Co.,  New-York. . . . 

. 2d  cover  page. 

Superfine  Coach  and  Car  Varnishes. 

King  Varnish  Co.,  Akron,  0 .  351 

Fine  Coach  Varnishes. 

Moller  &  Schumann,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 

. 2d  cover  page 

O’Brien  Varnish  Works,  South  Bend,  Ind..  382 

Parrott  Varnish  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Ct . 

. 2d  cover  page 


C.  C.  Reed  &  Co.,  New-York  City .  375 

Stimson  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass .  383 

Fine  Coach  and  Car  Varnishes. 

Valentine  &  Company,  New-York .  349 

L.  M.  West,  Rockford,  Ill .  370 

Carriage-top  Dressing. 


WHEELS  AND  WHEEL  STOCK. 

Bollenbacher  &  Sons,  Bloomington,  Ind...  381 
Spokes. 

S.  N.  Brown  &  Co.,  Dayton,  0 .  383 

Superior  Wheels,  Hubs,  Spokes,  etc. 

Crane  &  McMahon,  38  Park  Place,  N.  Y. .  .  362 
(Salesroom,  New-York.)  Spokes,  Rims,  etc., 
and  Hickory,  Oak  and  Ash  Plank. 

Howard  M.  DuBois,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ..  365 
Wheels,  Hubs,  Spokes,  etc. 

Hagerstown  Spoke  Works, Hagerstown, Md.  358 

Hoopes,  Bro.  &  Darlington,  Limited,  West 


Chester,  Pa .  379 

Warner  Patent  and  Plain  Wheels.  Specialty : 
Thorough  Seasoning  and  Perfect  Work. 

Phineas  Jones  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J .  374 

Patent  and  Plain  Wheels,  Spokes,  Hubs,  etc. 

Lambertville  Spoke  Mfg.  Co.,  Lambertville, 

N.  J .  362 

Wheel  Stock,  Shafts,  Hubs,  Poles,  Whiffletrees, 
Plank,  etc. 

Longstreth  &  Ayer  Mfg.  Co .  366 

See  Springs  and  Gears. 

Philip  Lebzelter,  &  Co.,  Lim.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  362 
Fine  Wheels  and  Wheel  Material. 

New-York  Sarven  Wheel  Co.,  New-York..  375 


Branch  of  Royer  Wheel  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O., 
which  see. 

Rochester  Wheel  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  . .  .  368 
Wheels,  Hubs,  Spokes,  Rims. 

Royer  Wheel  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O . .  375 

(Branch  House,  New-York  Sarven  Wheel  Co.) 
Improved  Sarven  Wheel  with  Rouse  Hub 
Bands  ;  also  Stoddard  Patent  and  Plain  Wheels. 

Springer,  Morley  &  Gause  Co.,  Wilmington, 


Del., . 

Wheels  and  Wheel  Material. 

Winch  &  Sons,  Bryant,  Ind .  363 

White  Elm  Hub  Blocks. 

WOODWORK  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Wm.  M.  Bradley  &  Bro.,  Phila.,  Pa .  381 

Mitchell’s  Atlas. 


Combination  Seat  Co.,  South  B  nd,  Ind..  .  370 
Perkins’  Patent  Veneer  Seats. 

E.  F.  French,  New-York . . 

Built-up-wood  Roofs. 

Herring  &  Co.,  New-York  City .  369 

Herring’s  Champion  Safes. 

S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago .  359 

Burr  Patent  Bodies.  Carriage  and  Wagon  Wood 
Material. 

John  C.  Konrad,  New-York .  382 

Carriage  Drafting  and  Designing. 

Frank  B.  Miller,  Enon,  0 .  377 

The  Reindeer  Cutter. 

Oberly  &  Schlichter,  Telford,  Pa .  378 

Receipt  for  Removing  Paint. 

Swaine  &  Adeney,  London,  Eng .  368 

Whip  Manufacturers. 

Partner  Wanted .  367 

John  M.  Tufts,  Jr.,  83  Nassau-st.,  N.  Y...  355 
Office  Desks. 


Labor  Bureau. 


[ggpSPECiAL  Notice. — As  the  present  season  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  rather  a  trying  one  for  many  carriage  mechan¬ 
ics,  The  Hub  desires  to  offer  a  helping  hand  by  opening 
this  “  Want  Column,”  free  of  charge  to  all  carriage 
mechanics  seeking  employment,  and  also  to  all  em¬ 


ployers  seeking  workmen,  the  only  conditions  being, 
that  each  advertisement  shall  be  limited  to  five  lines, 
and  some  address  must  be  given  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  addressing  letters  in  our  care. 

“The  Hub,”  323  Pearl-street. 


Employer’s  Department. 

— Wanted. — A  thoroughly  competent  man  as  su¬ 
perintendent  of  a  large,  established  Western  carriage 
factory  ;  one  who  has  had  experience  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  for  wholesale  trade.  A  man  who  can  fill  the 
position  will  be  employed  at  once,  and  at  a  good 
salary.  Address  “  A.,”  this  office. 


Workmen’s  Department. 

— Wanted. — A  situation  is  wanted  by  a  first-class 
carriage  ironer  ;  New-York  State  preferred.  Appli¬ 
cant  is  a  sober,  steady,  married  man,  35  years  old. 
Address,  Box  388,  Scranton,  Pa. 

— Wanted. — A  situation  as  superintendent  of  a 
carriage  factory,  by  a  thoroughly  competent  mechanic. 
All  kinds  of  work.  Fifteen  years’  experience.  Ref¬ 
erence,  Albert  Kehrl,  Assistant  Editor  of  The  Hub. 
Address  R.,  care  Hub  office. 

— Wanted. — A  situation  to  take  charge  of  a  paint- 
shop  ;  first-class  finisher  and  striper  ;  can  give  best 
of  reference  ;  New-York  City  preferred.  Address  B. 
D.,  care  of  The  Hub ,  323  Pearl-st.  P.  O.  Box  3039. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

— For  Sale.— The  oldest  and  best  established  car¬ 
riage  shop  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  forty  miles  from 
Kansas  City.  For  particulars  address,  B.  Miller, 
Paola,  Kan. 

— A  Good  Shop  for  Sale. — A  shop  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  that  has  the  best  trade  outside  of  Hartford  and 
Springfield,  is  for  sale.  Not  only  orders  for  new  work, 
but  for  repairs  also  are  plenty.  In  addition  there  is 
an  excellent  trade  in  shoeing  done,  and  miscellaneous 
smith-work.  The  buildings  are  commodious  and 
specially  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  employed.  Eight  men  find  constant  employment 
the  entire  year.  The  owner  is  willing  to  sell  only 
because  his  health  does  not  permit  him  to  give  the 
business  the  care  and  attention  it  ought  to  receive. 
Full  particulars  and  opportunity  for  complete  inves¬ 
tigation  by  addressing  C.  S.  C.,  care  Hub  office. 


DURHAM  &  WOOSTER, 

NEW-HAVEN,  CONN., 

IMPORTERS  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 


ENGLISH  CANOPIES. 


Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States. 


JAXAA.3STS.  DRYERS, 


Correspondence  Solicited* 
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Points  of  Excellence.  . 

1.  Can  be  oiled  with-  •  * 
out  taking  off  wheel. 

2.  Can  oil  without  unhitch¬ 
ing. 

3.  Oil  reservoir  holds  enough 
oil  to  run  2,000  to  3,000  miles. 

4.  Is  perfectly  sand-proof. 

5.  The  box  is  as  easily  set  as 
an  ordinary  box. 

6.  All  washers  run  in  clean 
oil,  and  hence  will  not  wear. 

7.  Oil  cannot  escape  at  either 
end  of  hub,  hence  will  not  col¬ 
lect  dirt. 

8.  The  oil  tube  prevents  box 
from  turning  in  hub. 

9.  The  oil-cup  on  end  of  box 
prevents  it  slipping  back. 

10.  Will  not  rattle. 

11.  Will  wear  twice  as  long 
as  the  half-patent  axle  which  is 
in  general  use. 

12.  Will  not  lock. 

13.  Does  not  require  a  larger 
hub  than  for  the  wrought-iron 
box. 


F> 


owe’s  x  patent  x  Axle 

Self-Lubricator  and  Sand-Proof. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


A.  D.  Howe  &  Co.,  Coshocton,  O. 

The  Simplest,  Cheapest  and  Best  Self-Lubricator  made. 


Will  Furnish,  Cash  with  Order,  a  Trial  Set 


Fantail,  Fine  Steel  Axles,  for 

In  -  -  -  - 


Inch 


Refined  Iron  “  ...... 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  DISCOUNTS 


$4-5° 

3-50 


Houston  Hay,  Coshocton,  0.,  licensed  to  manufacture  for  and  sell  to  the  trade. 


No  handling  dirty  wheels. 

•  No  soiling  of  hands  or 
•  •  clothing  ;  a  lady  can  oil 

if  necessary. 

No  dust  or  grit  falling  on  the 
spindle,  or  washers  dropping 
into  the  dirt. 

When  necessary  to  oil,  that 
being  about  every  two  or  three 
months,  requires  less  than  one- 
fourth  the  time  it  does  to  oil 
the  ordinary  axle. 

The  prevalent  idea  that  the 
spindle  and  box  of  an  axle 
should  be  cleaned  at  every  oil¬ 
ing  is  correct  concerning  the 
ordinary  axle,  but  does  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  this  axle  because  all 
foreign  substances,  such  as  dirt, 
grit,  etc.,  are  excluded. 

When  a  journal  or  spindle  is 
kept  thoroughly  oiled,  the  wear 
is  almost  imperceptible.  Hence 
it  follows  that  as  there  is  nothing 
on  spindle  or  in  the  box  but  oil, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  clean  them 
before  oiling.  Clean  castor  oil 
will  not  gum. 


JACKSON  PAT.  PHAETON  BODY  AND 


No.  1. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

CARRIAGE  BODIES 

AND 

Titus’s  Pat.  Bent  Sill  Phaeton  Body. 

Acknowledged  to  be  the  best  Phaeton  Body  ever  put  on  the  market. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price-list. 


CARRIAGE  CO., 

Jackson.  Mich. 


ESTABLISHED  1858. 

Coach  and  Railroad  V arnishes 


All  our  Goods  are  Strictly  First-class,  and  Guaranteed  to  Give  Satisfaction. 
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¥he  Parker  Carriage  Goods  Co. 

A.  S.  PARKER,  Pres  ;  for  six  years  Gen’l  Agent  Crandal,  Stone  &  Co. 

P.  R.  MITCHELL,  Vice-President. 

The^Parker  Hub  Band.  L- M.  RI NGW ALT,  Secretary  and  Treas. 

INSIDE  LINED. 


144  Hunt-st.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Manufacturers  of  the  following  Specialties: 


Buckle  Loops. 

Buttons,  Tufting. 

Curtain  Lights. 

Concealed  Joints. 

Drive  Knobs. 

Riveting  Knobs. 

Barbed  Knobs. 

Staple  Knobs. 

Screw  Knobs. 


Knob  Patches  and  Fasteners. 
Name  Plates. 

Prop  Block  (Rubber). 

Prop  Block  Washers. 
Prop  Washers. 
Shaft  Rubbers. 

Top  Props,  Parker’s  (no  screws). 

-■ 

Top  Prop  Nuts. 

Whip  Sockets,  etc.,  etc. 


No  Combination 


Knob  Patch  and  Fastener. 


Send  for  Samples  and  Prices. 


3WestI3«t. 

NewYork. 


45LaSaIIe$t. 

Chicago. 


•sShe  IxA^eEsm  and  fflosm  (sompleipe  Pssoi^pmeniph- 

OP  VERY  SUPERIOR  DESIGNS  AND  QUALITY. 


Price-List  and  Sample  Book  Mailed  upon  Application. 


■WE  HAVE  NO  BRANCH  HOUSE  IN  CINCINNATI.’ 


The  Strongest  and  Easiest- 
riding  Spring  made. 


The  •  OLIN  •  Spring. 


Patented  August  30,  1881. 
Reissued  Aug.  21,  1883. 


VERY  person,  without  exception,  who 
has  used  these  springs,  pronounces 
them  head  and  shoulders  above  all  others 
now  known  to  the  carriage  trade. 

Here  are  a  few  points  of  advantage  we 
claim : 

First :  They  are  adjustable,  and  can  be 
fitted  to  all  sizes  of  gearing  or  body,  having 
a  variation  of  four  (4)  inches  (two  inches  in- 


FOR  SIDE-BAR  VEHICLES. 


an  unskilled  mechanic,  to  adjust  them  by 
simply  changing  the  bolts  in  the  crabs. 

Fourth  :  By  the  manner  of  attaching  the 
crabs  in  the  center,  we  avoid  all  forward 
motion  of  the  body  upon  striking  obstruc¬ 
tions,  which  with  other  Side-bar  Springs, 
sometimes  causes  a  breakage  of  spring- 
bar. 

It  would  seem  impossible  to  combine 


crease  or  reduction  in  length  from  standard  size,  at  which  they  are 
coupled  at  the  factory). 

Second :  They  carry  the  body  in  a  better  position,  when  unevenly 
loaded,  than  any  flexible  spring  now  before  the  public. 

Third:  Their  simplicity  of  application  enables  any  one,  even 

T.  D.  OLIN  &  CO.,  181  West  4th-street,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


in  any  style  of  springs,  greater  strength,  neatness,  durability, 
ease  of  motion  and  application  than  we  claim  is  to  be  found  in 
ours,  and  we  feel  confident  that  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to 
order  a  sample  set,  knowing  full  well  that  other  orders  will  follow 
after  a  trial. 


TACKS 


Lining  and  Saddle  Nails. 

Upholsterers’,  Gimp,  Lace,  Trimmers’,  Carpet  Tacks  (Blued,  Tinned 

and  Coppered.) 

Silvered,  Japanned  and  Colored  Lining  and  Saddle  Nails. 

ALSO, 

Tufting  Buttons,  with  every  eye  soldered  to  its  back,  which  makes 
the  strongest  button  in  the  market.  (Patented  June  28th,  1881.) 

AMERICAN  TACK  CO., 

N.  Y.  Salesroom,  116  Chambers-st.  Fairhaven,  Mass. 


BUTTONS 
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BILLINGS,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 


AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Coach  and  Car  Colors  and  Fine  Coach  Varnishes, 


K.  MUNSON, 

Sup’ t  of  Coach  Color  Dep' t. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


CATALOGUES  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 


The  Youngstown  Carriage  and  Wagon  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 


Although  we  have  a  large  and  in 
creasing  business  in  Photo-Electrotyp 
ing,  we  wish  to  impress  upon  ou 
readers  the  fact  that  we  have  not,  no 
do  we  intend  to  give  up  our  Woo< 
Engraving  Department. 

Our  business  in  that  branch  is  con 
stantly  growing,  and  the  Fashioi 
Plates  which  we  present  this  montl 
show  that  QUALITY  is  still  ou 
watchword. 

If  you  want  anything  in  this  line; 
send  for  estimate  to 

“  The  Hub.’ 


WHITE'S  PAT.  PHAETON  BUCKBOARD. 


White’s  Pat.  Phaeton  Buckboard 

for  the  United  States.  This  Buckboard  has  NO  RIVAL 
for  Style,  Finish,  Neatness  and  Durability. 

We  also  manufacture  for  the  Trade, 

The  Celebrated  Storm  Spring  Buckboard 

and  Buggies, 

Fine  Leather-top  Timken  and  End-spring  Buggies,  Two  and 
Three-spring  Phaetons  ;  and  we  make  a  SPECIALTY  of  supplying 
the  Trade  with  Bodies,  Gears  and  Carriage-Parts 
generally.  Our  work  is  equal  to  THE  BEST. 


SEYMOUR’S  PATENT  PROPORTIONAL  SCALE. 


WE  ARE  THE  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 


The  Eberhard  Manufacturing  Co. 


)  Carriage,  'Wagon  and  Saddlery  ( 

Hardware. 


Defiance  Machine  Works, 

DEFIANCE,  OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Hub,  Spoke,  Wheel  and  Bending  Machinery, 

Moss  Patent  Drill  Grinder,  for  Grinding  Twist  or  Flat  Drills,  and 

Seymour’s  Scale  for  Balancing  Planer  and  Molding  Knives  and  Cutters  of  every  kind. 


WOOD 

ENGRAVING. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 
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Figures  Can’t  Lie ! 

James  Scully,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  :  I  am  employed  as  foreman  of  the  Franklin  Press  Rooms,  and 
o  and  have  been  doing  the  presswork  for  The  Hub ,  and  at  no  time  since  being  so  employed  have  I  printed  less  than 
x  thousand  (6,000)  copies  per  month  ;  and  further,  I  printed  over  seven  thousand  (7,000)  copies  each  of  the  January, 
ebruary,  March,  April  and  May  issues  of  The  Hub ,  of  this  year ;  and  am  now  printing  over  seven  thousand 

r,ooo)  copies  of  the  June  issue,  1884. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Lowest  Prices  furnished  of  Barouche,  Phaeton, 
Jagger,  Piano,  Surrey  and  Eureka  Bodies. 


MILLER  CARRIAGE  CO.,  Bellefontaine 


IMPORTANT! 

See  pages  360  and  380. 


THE  DERBY  ROLL-TOP 

-^Office  *  Desks 

HAVE  NO  EQUAL  IN  THE  WORLD. 

OVER  1,000  PROMINENT  N.  Y.  CITY  REFERENCES. 

(Among  them  the  Editors  of  this  paper.) 

Catalogues  and  Price-Lists  Free  on  Application. 

Also,  Bailey’s  “VICTOR”  Copying  Presses  and 
DANNER’S  Revolving  Book-Cases. 

John  M. Tufts, tJr., 

83  Nassau-street,  New-York  City. 

ALT.  KINDS  OF  FIRST-CLASS  OFFICE  FURNITURE. 


Dalzell’s  Improved  Collinge  Axle. 


Ireatly  superior  in 
all  respects 
o  all  other  so-called 
Half  Collinge 
and 

Improved  Collinge 
Axles. 


For  particulars,  address 

Dalzell  k  Co., 


SOUTH 

EGREMONT, 


MASS. 


Half-Patent  and  other  styles  of  Axles,  of  Best  Material  and  Workmanship. 
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Our  Four  Seat,  “  DUPLEX,”  No.  6. 


KW Following  are  tho  detached  parts  as  we  furnish 
same  for  the  “  Duplex  ”  Gear. 


NEW  ERA**- 

In  Carriage  Building. 

THE "DUPLEX" 

For  all  classes  of  business  and  pleasure  vehicles. 


Light  Delivery  Express,  No.  8. 


The  “  Duplex”  Gear,  complete. 


Rear  and  Front 
Perch  Couplings. 


Axle  Stay  Ends 


and  Centres. 


Factory  at  Kirin  ilia'll  am,  Conn. 

J&S’Tor  Price-List  of  Gears  and  parts,  address 

«  C.  W.  SALAEEE,  » 

Torrington,  Conn. 

Patentee  and  Sole  Manufacturer  for  the  LT.  S. 


jBfiTThe  weight  imposed  is  carried  next  the  Hub,  hence, 
j0fg=No  “  Springing1’  of  the  Axle. 

#*TThe  Springs  are  “  Self-compensating,”  hence, 
J8Pg=No  Links  to  become  loose  and  “  Shaky.” 
jfiffl“The  length  of  Springs  secures  requisite  motion. 

E/r- Carries  the  body  as  low  as  a  Side-bar. 
fief  Attractive  in  style,  and  is, 

Un su rpassed  for  its  simplicity  of  construction. 


We  call  the  special  attention  of  the  Carriage  Trade  to  our 


IMPROVED 


Substitute  for  Leather. 


Silver  Medals  for  Best  Substitute  for  Leather  awarded  at  Cincinnati  and 

Louisville  Expositions,  1  883. 


The  goods  cannot  be  distinguished  from  real  leather,  are  impervious  to  water,  not  affected  by 
heat  or  cold,  and  will  not  crack,  rub  or  peel  off. 

These  Qualities  we  Fully  Guarantee  to  every  Purchaser. 


Kankakee,  III.,  April  26th,  1S84. 
Mason  Wheel  Co.,  Crown  Point,  N.  Y. 

•  •  •  •  We  like  the  Mason  Spoke  Saw 

and  Tenoning  Machine  purchased  of  you  very 
much.  It  is  all  you  claim  for  it. 

The  Corris  Wheel  Co. 


Do  you 

Build  and  Repair  Trucks 
and  Express  Wagons? 

Yes? 


Since  its  introduction  to  the  Carriage  Trade,  it  has  proved  its  durability  by  the  test  of  actual 
and  continued  use  on  vehicles,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  demand  for  it  has  been  steadily 
increasing.  It  is  now  used  and  approved  by  the  largest  manufacturers. 

‘It  is  Beautiful  in  Appearance,  Durable,  and  Low  in  Price, 

and  may  be  had  in  all  desirable  colors,  in  widths  of  36  and  50  inches. 


|y  Particular  Attention  is  directed  to  our 

New  Curtain  Stock, 

designed  for  Back  and  Side  Curtains.  It  is  an  all-wool  material,  showing  a  perfect  cloth 
finish  on  one  side,  and  coated  with  our  Substitute  for  Leather  on  its  back,  thus  making  a 
Cloth-lined  Curtain  in  one  piece. 

Send  for  samples  of  this  New  Material,  and  of  our  Substitute  for  Leather,  to 

The  Evans  Artificial  Leather  Company, 

WALTER  N.  DOLE,  Gen’l  Agent, 


Then  you  certainly  want  a  copy  of  our  “  Hub 
Almanac  Quarterly”  for  July,  1884,  which 
contains  31  designs  of  Business  Vehicles. 

Send  15  cents’  worth  of  postage-stamps,  to¬ 
gether  with  your  address,  to 

“  The  Hub,” 

323  Pearl-street,  New-York. 


USE  LARKIN’S  PATENT 

Carriage  Top  Stays, 

Steel  in  First  Quality  Jobs,  and  Brass 
in  Low  Grade  Work. 

For  Sale  by  Carriage  Stores  Generally. 
Prices  Reduced. 


92  Pearl-street. 


Boston,  Mass.  GEO,  G,  LARKIN  ,  Patentee,  Merrimac,  Mass, 


SLEIGHS 


Every  Sleigh  Builder  who  wishes  designs  of  the  latest 
styles  should  send  30  cents  in  stamps  for  a  copy  of  our  J uly 
number,  1884,  which  includes  Seven  Colored  Plates  of  Sleighs, 
besides  Four  Perspectives  in  Black.  Address 

“THE  HUB,”  323  Pearl-st.,  N.  Y. 
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6AEDER,  ADAMSON  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

curled  0 1  1 1 T  Flint  and  Glass 

HAIR,  ULUCj  PAPER, 

inery  Paper  and  Emery  Cloth,  Ground  Flint  and  Cow  Hide  Whips, 

Excelsior,  Saddlers’  and  Stuffing  Hair,  Moss,  etc. 


HAIR  FELT,  for  Covering  Boilers  and  Pipes,  and  for  Lining  Refrigerators, 


Stores  : 


PHILADELPHIA,  730  Market-street. 
NEW-YORK,  67  Beekman-street. 

'  BOSTON,  143  Milk-street. 

CHICAGO,  182  Lake-street. 
CINCINNATI,  8  &  10  West  'Dearl-street, 


W“  Especial  attention  paid  to  manufacturing  Clues  for  Carriage  and  outside  work. 
Quick-setting  and  not  affected  by  dampness . 


What’s  the  use  of  a  Carriage,  anyhow? 


Cost  of  Electrotype  of  the  above  Engraving,  post-paid,  $2.00. 


Address, 

“THE  HUB.” 


Special  Attractions  of  the  July  “Hub,”  1884. 


f  Colored.  Sleigh.  Chart,  loose  sheet,  size  19^  by  14  inches,  containing  6  Sleigh  Designs,  printed  in  four  colors,  on  heavy 
paper,  and  suitable  for  framing  ; 

[  Colored  Plate  Of  Cahriolet  Sleigh,  size  10  by  14  inches,  printed  in  four  colors  ; 

\  Fashion  Plates  of  Carriages,  "Wagons  and  Sleighs,  in  half  and  three-quarter-inch  scale,  perspective 
drawings,  printed  in  black ; 

[  Prize  Working  Drawing  of  Physicians’  Phaeton,  one-inch  scale,  loose  sheet,  19  by  27  inches,  by  a  New-Haven 
draftsman,  who  received  for  it  prizes  aggregating  $63.00  ; 

>  Designs  of  Brougham  and  Coupe  Bodies,  by  Albert  Kehrl,  of  New-York ; 

Prize  Articles  on  Ironing  and  Trimming  Physicians’  Phaetons,  whose  writers  together  received  prizes 
aggregating  $66.00; 

Portrait  of  Lazier,  the  Traveling  Swindler,  who  for  nine  years  past  has  been  the  pest  of  the  Carriage  Trade ; 

Four-and-a-lialf  Pages  of  Trade  Review,  including  detailed  reports  from  200  Carriage,  Wagon  and  Sleigh  Makers 
upon  the  present  condition  and  outlook  of  business. 


If  the  above  attractions  are  NOT  WORTH  $3.00  they  are  at  least  WORTH  30  CTS.,  and  the  last  named 
;um  is  all  we  charge,  apiece,  for  the  limited  number  we  still  have  on  hand.  After  these  are  gone,  the  first-named  sum 
von’t  fetch  ’em  ! 

“THE  HUB,”  323  Pearl-street,  New-York. 

\ugust  I,  1884. 


THE  FINEST  AND  BEST  MADE 


PROP  BLOCK  WASHERS 

Beat  it  if  you  can!  The  Prize  "Washer! 


Full  Size. 


7-16  Inch  Round  Center. 


Curtain  Straps. 


9-16  Inch  Square  Center. 


£fgF“  Sold  by  Dealers  in  Carriage  Goods.  jgp  Send  for  Circulars  and  Prices  of  our  different  Goods. 

ACTIVE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Makers  of  Dashes,  Fenders,  etc.— Nos.  1  1  &  1  3  Home-st.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Hub 


THE 


Almanac 

Quarterly, 

JULY,  1884, 


CONTAINS  : 


31  Fashion  Plates 

— OF— 

Light  and  Heavy  Trucks, 

Platform-gear  Wagons, 
Express  and  Grocery  Wagons, 

AND 

Miscellaneous  Business  Vehicles. 

PRICE,  15  CENTS. 

Address,  «  The  Hub.” 
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SRLLE’S 

Patent  •  Platform  •  Wagon  *  Gear. 


-A-TXZBTJ’IRIlXr 


Single  Drop-Perch  Gear  Irons 


Set  No.  3. 


Oh 

< 

U 

u. 

o 

w 

2 


i  Pair  Finished  Steps, 

1  Set  Front  Saddle  Clips,  3  piece, 
1  Set  Back  Saddle  Clips,  2  piece, 


No.  3  Set  consists  of  the  pieces  shown  in  the  above  cuts,  viz 
1  Set  Fifth-wheel  Heads,  Scroll  1  Back  Drop-Perch  End, 

Ends, 

1  Perch  Plate, 

1  Finished  Flange  King-bolt, 

1  King-bolt  Tie,  with  Brace, 

N.  B. — Where  steps  that  clip  to  the  bar  are  desired  in  place  of  those 
shown  in  the  cut,  we  will  furnish  them  at  same  price. 

Send  for  circular  of  No.  1  and  No.  2  sets  Single  Drop-Perch  Gear 
Irons. 

The  E.  D.  Clapp  Mfg.  Co., 

AUBURN,  N.  Y. 


n 
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Simple  and  Strong  in  Construction,  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

The  Cheapest  Gear,  with  Real  Merit,  in  the  Market. 

FOR  SALE  BY  THE  LEADING  JOBBERS  IN  CARRIAGE  AND  WAGON  MATERIALS. 

In  offering  this  Gear  to  the  trade,  the  manufacturers  are  confident  that  it  must  very 
soon  take  a  place  among  the  best  gears  in  use,  and  mechanics  will  undoubtedly  see  at 
once  the  superior  advantage  of  the  Head-block  and  continuous  Truss 
Rod.  It  has  been  in  use  two  years,  and  has  in  all  cases  given  satisfaction. 

MANUFACTURED  BV 

THE  CLEVELAND  CARRIAGE  BOW  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Leather-Covered  Carriage  Bows. 

Send  for  Price-lists  and  Discounts. 


31  Designs  for  15  cents, 

NAMELY: 

Produce  Truck,  Feed  Truck,  Light  Ale  Truck,  Heavy  Ale  Truck,  Light  Busi¬ 
ness  Truck,  Mercantile  Truck,  Furniture  Truck,  Safe  Truck,  Three-spring  Express 
Wagon,  Builders’  Wagon,  Heavy  Beer  Wagon,  Platform-gear  Express  Wagon, 
Farmers’  Wagon,  Medium  Express  Wagon,  Light  Beer  Wagon,  Heavy  Grocers’ 
Wagon,  Light  Grocery  Wagon,  Farmers’ Wagon,  Milk  Wagon,  Medium  Grocery 
Wagon,  Dry  Goods  Wagon,  Dry  Goods  Wagon  (second  pattern),  Weiss  Beer 
Wagon,  Heavy  Express  Wagon,  Light  Baggage  Wagon,  Dry  Goods  Wagon 
(third  pattern),  Heavy  Grocery  Wagon,  Parcel  Cart,  Brick  Wagon,  Ice  Wagon 
and  Mineral  Water  Wagon. 


All  the  above  are  contained  in  The  Hub  Almanac  Quarterly 
for  July,  1884.  Price,  15  cents. 


The  RENICK  &  CURTIS  Patent  ROAD  CART. 


The  Longest,  the  Strongest  and  Best  Cart-Spring  made.  Rides  equal  to  best  buggy.  No  weight  on 
horse’s  back.  Nicely  adjusted  and  perfectly  balanced.  THE  KING  OF  ROAD  CARTS  1 


receive  prompt  attention.^  Address  Renick,  Curtis  &  Co.,  Greencastle,  Ind. 


Springs  on  sale  by  Spring  Perch  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Three  Silver  Medals  awarded,  Cincinnati  Exposition,  1883.  Three  Silver  Medals  awarded,  Louisville  Exposition,  1883. 


J.  A.  FAY  &  CO., 

BUILDERS  OF 

Patent  Wood  Working  Machinery 

FOR 

CARRIAGE  BUILDERS,  WAGON  MAKERS, 
Spoke  and  Wheel  Manufacturers,  Etc. 


EMBRACING  MACHINES  FOR 


Spoke  Turning, 
Spoke  Tenoning, 
Spoke  Driving, 
Spoke  Throating, 
Spoke  Facing, 
Felloe  Bending, 


Hub  Mortising, 
Hub  Boring, 

Hub  Turning, 
Felloe  Planing, 
Felloe  Rounding, 
Fel’oe  Sawing, 


Surfacing,  Molding,  Tenoning, 
Mortising,  Boring,  Shaping, 
Gaining  and  Sand  Papering, 
Band  and  Scroll  Saws, 

Rip  and  Cross  Cut  Saws, 
Re-Sawing  Machines. 


Automatic  Spoke  Throating,  Tenoning  and  Mitering,  Htb  Mortising 

and  Boring  Machines. 


W.  H.  Doane,  Pres’t. 
D.  L.  Lyon,  Sec’y. 


Circulars  and  Prices  furnished  on  application  to 

J.  A.  FAY  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


He’s  our  Man. 


“I  don't  care  so  very  much  for  fashion 
plates  of  Victorias  and  Mail  Coaches ,  but 
whenever  you  bring  out  a  drawing  of  a 
Truck  or  Express  Wagon ,  I  'm  your  man  J” 
Yes,  sir,  you’re  the  man  for  whom 
out  Hub  Almanac  Quarterly  for 
July,  1884,  is  specially  intended.  It 
contains  31  designs  of  Trucks,  Farmers’ 
Wagons,  Express  Wagons,  Beer 
Wagons,  Milk  Wagons,  Ice  Wagons. 
Price,  only  15  Cents,  including  postage. 


Address, 


“The  Hub.” 


DON’T  K 

Until  you  have  seen  our  Circulars  and  Prices.  8251 
fop  15  Horne  Power,  to  $550  for  60  Horae 
Power.  Engines  complete  with  Governor,  Pump, 
Heater  and  Throttle  Valve,  and  Sight  Feed  Cylin¬ 
der  Lubricator.  More  than  1,000  in  use.  Send  for 
circular  giving  testimonials  from  every  State  in 
the  Union.  Perfect  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HEALD  &  MORRIS, 

(Mention  this  paper.)  Raid  w  innville,  N.  T. 


Capacity,  1,500,000  per  annum 

Established  1870.  Incorporated  1880. 

Hagerstown  Spoke  Works, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

All  kinds  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
SPOKES, 

HAGERSTOWN,  MARYLAND. 

C.  W.  Sebold,  President.  J.  H.  Beachley,  Vice  Pres’t. 
J.  A.  Richardson,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


THE  HUB. 
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B.  D.  KIMBAR 


Michigan-avenue  and  |  /">  IT  I  f>  A  S~\ 

Lake-street,  j  V>  1  1  1  L>AUUi 
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IRON,  STEEL,  NAILS, 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Hardware,  Heavy  Hardware,  Tools  and  Machines, 

CARRIAGE  TRIMMINGS, 

■\77" a-gfon.  aan.cl  Carriage  "\7vr ood  ^EateriaX. 


s  SPECIALTIES: 

Burr  Patent  Wagon  Bodies.  Finished  Harrow  Woods.  Tops  and  Cushions. 

Norway  Iron.  Steel  Tire.  Buggy  Gears.  Latest  Improvements  in  Tools  and  Machines. 

Sole  Western  A-gent  for  Umpire  Cross-Spring  Gears. 


THIS  Gear  has  proved  its  reliability  and  efficiency 
by  extended  use,  and  is,  beyond  question,  the 
most  complete  and  durable  combination  Gear 
in  the  market.  The  Draft  is  low,  solid  and  direct  from 
the  axle.  The  Axles  and  Springs  are  of  no  peculiar 
shape  whatever,  and  can  be  easily  repaired  in  case  of 
accident. 


The  Springs  are  of  the  Best  Brands, 

The  Axles  of  the  Best  Refined  Iron, 


The  Johnson  Gears  are  adapted  to  all 
platform  work,  such  as  Farmers’  Light 
Wagons,  Delivery  Wagons,  Market  Wag¬ 
ons,  Baggage  Wagons,  Butcher  Wagons, 
Light  Trucks  or  Drays,  etc.  Reach  at¬ 
tachments  furnished  when  wanted. 


SEND  FOR 

Descriptive  Circular  and  Price-List. 


JOHNSON  ^  Rose,  Manufacturers,  0ETROIT,  Mich. 


T  H  R  H  U  B’B 
!  “  Studies  in 

Scrolling,  Striping  and 

Ornamental  Painting,” 

Specially  adapted  to  the  needs  of 


Machinists,  Blacksmiths,  Metal  Workers  and  others You  can  get  a 
complete  outfit  in  Brills,  Screws,  Taps,  Dies  and  all  other  equipments 
for  screw  cutting-,  in  part  or  whole,  at 

Cincinnati  Screw  and  Tap  Co., 

S.  E.  Cor.  Pearl  and  Plum-streets, 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


FACTORIES 


Engraved  from  Photographs  by  the  Photo- 
Electrotype  process.  Send  for  prices. 

“THE  HUB,”  323  Pearl-st.,  New-York. 


Carriage,  Wagon,  Car,  Omnibus 
and  Sleigh  Painters. 


ILLUSTRATED  BY 

290  Engravings. 

Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

Price,  $1.00. 

Address 

“THE  HUB,” 

Aug.  1,  1884.  323  Pearl-st.,  New-York. 
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T[ow  Prices. 


Those  who  are  in  need  of  printed  matter  of  any  kind, 

Cards,  Envelopes,  Letter-heads,  Note-heads,  Bill¬ 
heads,  Circulars,  Charts  or  Catalogues, 


will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  sort  of  advertising,  to  be  effective, 
must  be  gotten  up  in  an  artistic  and  novel  manner.  The  only  objection  that  has  heretofore  been 
advanced  against  this  class  of  work  is  the  expense. 

By  making  a  specialty  of  carriage  and  wagon  makers’  printing,  which  we  turn  out  in  great 
quantities,  we  have  been  enabled  to  bring  the  cost  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Write  us.  stating  exactly  what  you  are  in  need  of,  and  we  will  send  you  samples  and  prices, 
by  return  mail,  free  of  charge. 


W@0i  BR0RMWIR0. 


Possessing  every  facility  for  executing  orders  in  the  business  of  Wood  Engraving,  and  employing 
none  but  the  most  experienced  men  in  every  department  thereof,  we  confidently  assure  our  patrons 
that  they  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  favor  us  with  all  their  work  of  this  description. 

A  comparison  of  the  Fashion  Plates  appearing  in  every  number  of  The  Hub  with  similar  work 
in  other  publications,  is  sufficient  to  substantiate  our  claims  of  the  superior  excellence  of  our  Wood- 
Engraving  department. 

While  making  a  specialty  of  carriage  work,  we  are  prepared  to  execute  Wood  Engraving  of 
every  description  in  the  most  artistic  and  satisfactory  manner. 

We  can  work  from  photographs,  sketches  (which  should  be  accompanied  by  measurements, 
when  possible),  or  direct  from  the  object,  if  the  latter  be  in  the  vicinity  of  New-York  City. 

Estimates  cheerfully  furnished  upon  application.  Our  prices  will  be  found  reasonable. 

Hub, 

323  Pearl-st.,  NEW-YORK. 
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(See  page  380.) 
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FOURTH-PRIZE  WORKING  DRAWING  OF  PHYSICIANS’  PHAETON. — Scale,  one  inch  to  the  foot. 

- 1 — 

By  Mr.  Thomas  Furmidge,  of  No.  13  Barton-st.,  E.,  Hamilton,  Ontario. 

Awarded  the  Fourth  Prize  (Special),  in  the  Class  of  Working  Drawings,  consisting  of  $15  in  cash  and  $3  Hub  Subscription,  by  the 
fury  on  Award  of  Hub  Prizes,  whose  Report  will  be  fjound  in  our  June  number,  pages  173  and  174. 

For  mechanical  description,  see  j)age  393  of  this  number.  The  FIub,  September  1,  1SS4. 
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Colored  Plate  No.  L.  MEDIUM  CABRIOLET.  Scale,  Three-quarter  Inch 


full’s 

Fashion  JPlafos:  j5Lufaimn  #pason,  1884 


Plate  No.  42.  BRIDGEPORT  CART.—Scale,  one-half  inch. 


( Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  “  The  Hub.") 


See  description  under  “  Draft-room  ”  in  this  number,  page  394. 


Plate  No.  43.  DROP-FRONT  PHAETON,  WITH  SIX  SPRINCS.-Scale,  one-half  inch. 

(, Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  “  The  Hub.") 

See  description  under  “  Draft-room  ”  in  this  number,  page  395. 


Or  vae. 
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Plate  No.  44.  SIDE-BAR  PHAETON,  WITH  CANOPY  TOP.-Scale,  one-half  inch. 

( Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  “  The  Hub.") 

See  description  uftder  “  Draft-room  ”  in  this  number,  page  395. 


Plate  No.  45.  FRENCH  CURRICLE  CART.-Scale,  one-half  inch. 

(Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  “  The  Hub.") 

See  description  under  “  Draft-room  ”  in  this  number,  page  395. 
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Plate  No.  46.  NEW-HAVEN  COUPE-ROCKAWAY.  Scale,  one-half  inch. 

{Drawn  and  engraved  expressly  for  “  The  Hub.") 

See  description  under  “  Draft-room”  in  this  number,  page  396. 


Plate  No.  47.  EIGHT-PASSENCER  OMNIBUS,  WITH  ADJUSTABLE  TOP.-Scale,  one-half  inch. 

{Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  “  The  Hub.") 


See  description  under  “  Draft-room  ”  in  this  number,  page  396. 
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Plate  No.  48.  LIGHT  THREE-SPRING  EXPRESS  WAGON.-Scale,  one-half  inch. 

{Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  “  The  Hub.") 

See  description  under  “  Draft-room”  in  this  number,  page  397. 


Plate  No.  49.  DETROIT  WINDLASS  TRUCK.-Scale,  one-half  inch 

{Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  "  The  Hub.") 

See  description  under  “  Draft-room  ”  in  this  number,  pago  397. 


Copyright,  1884,  by  the  International  Rank  Note  Co. 


“  Boston  State-House  is  the  Hub  0/  the  Solar  System.  You  couldn't  pry  that  out  0/  a  Boston  man  if  you  had  the  tire  0/  all  creation  straightened 

out  for  a  crowbar!" — Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


Vol.  XXVI.  NEW-YORK,  SEPTEMBER  i,  1884.  No.  6. 


THEHUB. 

Founded  in  1869,  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Carriage,  Wagon,  Sleigh 
and  Accessory  Trades. 

The  following  periodicals  have  been  absorbed  by  The  Hub :  E.  M.  Stratton's 
New-York  Coach-makers'  Magazine ;  F.  B.  Gardner’s  Painters'  Portfolio;  and 
Adolphus  Muller’s  Lithographic  Carriage  Fashion  Book  ;  also  Whip  and  Spur , 
and  the  American  edition  of  Le  Peintre  en  Voitures  (The  Carriage  Painter). 

Personnel. — Geo.  W.  W.  Houghton,  Editor.  J.  Howard  Barnard,  Business 
Manager.  Assistant  Editor  and  Draftsman,  Albert  Kehrl.  Editor  of  “  Paint- 
shop  Dept.,”  Wm.  B.  Long.  Consulting  Editors  :  John  D.  Gribbon,  in  “Body- 
shop;”  and  H.  M.  DuBois,  in  “Wheel-shop.”  C.  H.  E.  Redding,  Manager  Ad¬ 
vertising  Department. 

Subscription  Price,  strictly  in  advance,  $3.00  ;  if  charged  six  months,  $3.25  ; 
if  charged  twelve  months,  $3.50.  Club  of  two,  $5.50  ;  club  of  four,  $10.00  ;  club 
of  10,  $20.00.  Single  copies,  30  cents.  Remittances  at  the  risk  of  the  subscriber, 
unless  made  by  registered  letter  ;  or  by  draft,  check,  or  post-office  order,  payable 
to  the  order  of  “  The  Hub.”  Postage  stamps  accepted  as  cash.  Address,  “  The 
Hub”  323  Pearl-st.,  New-York.  Western  Branch  office,  68  Lake-st.,  Chicago. 

For  advertising  rates,  apply  to  the  Publishers.  Advertisements  must  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  in  every  respect.  Copy  for  Editorial  Department  must  be  received  by 
the  1st  of  the  month,  and  for  advertising,  by  the  10th,  in  order  to  insure  in¬ 
sertion  in  the  following  number.  Communications  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
full  name  and  address  of  writers.  Inquiries  requiring  answer  by  mail  must  inclose 
return  postage. 

LOCAL  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Western  States. — A.  A.  Morrill,  68  Lake-street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

New-England. — Geo.  T.  Morrill,  Amesbury,  Mass. 

Canada. — Thos.  Henry,  43  Magill-street,  Toronto,  Ont.;  and  J.  L.  Bronsdon, 
Toronto.  (Subscription  price,  same  as  in  United  States,  postage  prepaid.) 

England. — Agency  withdrawn.  Subscription  price  same  as  in  America, 
namely,  12  shillings  or  $3.00 ;  remittances  to  be  made  to  our  New-York  office 
by  English  postage  stamps,  or  post-office  money -order,  to  the  order  of  Geo.  W. 
W.  Houghton. 

France. — Hadwin  Houghton,  91  Champs-Elysees,  Paris,  France;  and  Brice 
Thomas,  publisher  of  Le  Guide  du  Carrossier ,  135  Boulevard  Haussmann,  Paris. 
Subscription  price,  20  francs,  postpaid. 

Germany. — H.  &  T.  Hampe  &  Co.,  64  Altewall,  Hamburg.  Subscription 
price,  16  marks,  postpaid. 

Australia. — Henry  Box  &  Son,  71J4  Little  Collins-street,  Melbourne,  Vic¬ 
toria.  Frearson  &  Brother,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 


FOURTH-PRIZE  WORKING  DRAWING  OF  PHYSI¬ 
CIANS'  PHAETON. 

[By  Mr.  Thomas  Furmidge,  of  No.  13  Barton-street,  E.,  Hamilton,  Ontario.] 
(See  Loose  Sheet  accompanying  this  number.) 

The  selection  of  Physicians’  Phaetons  and  Buggies  as  the  subject  of 
your  prize  drawing  competition  was,  for  various  reasons,  a  wise  choice, 
as  the  field  is  a  broad  one,  and  not  only  gives  ample  scope  for  the  drafts¬ 
man’s  artistic  design,  but  also  demands  from  him  practical  knowledge  of 
the  construction  of  a  vehicle  that  is  expected  to  stand  the  test  of  constant 
driving  over  roughly-paved  city  streets  or  country  roads,  with  credit  to 
the  builder  and  with  safety  and  comfort  to  the  occupants.  The  two  main 
requirements,  namely  :  neatness  of  design  and  practical  knowledge  of 
construction,  are  clearly  brought  out  in  your  announcement  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  chosen,  and  constitute  the  essential  qualifications  of  the  carriage 
draftsman,  without  which  he  would  be  unfit  for  such  a  position. 

There  are  many  points  of  interest  that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the 
construction  of  a  carriage  adapted  to  the  use  of  physicians,  and  the 
builder  or  designer  of  such  a  vehicle  must  give  careful  and  thoughtful 


study  throughout  to  its  proportioning  and  construction,  and  must  like¬ 
wise  study  the  personal  tastes  and  needs  of  the  individual  customer  for 
whom  it  is  built.  Let  us  notice  a  little  more  closely  a  few  of  these  points. 

In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  understood  that  the  vehicle  is  to  carry  a 
human  being  whose  comfort  should  be  our  first  consideration.  Conse¬ 
quently,  we  must  design  a  body  that  will  permit  the  occupant  to  assume 
a  comfortable  sitting  posture,  with  ample  leg-room,  with  a  large,  roomy 
seat,  and  with  a  high  back.  As  the  physician’s  profession  necessitates 
his  being  out  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  we  must  put  a  top  on  that  will  pro¬ 
tect  him  from  the  storm  as  well  as  the  scorching  sun.  The  body  must 
also  be  hung  low  enough  so  as  to  admit  of  easy  ingress  and  egress,  and 
be  suspended  on  springs  (I  care  not  of  whose  make  or  of  what  design) 
that  will  insure  its  easy  riding ;  and,  furthermore,  it  must  be  substantial 
and  well  proportioned,  so  as  to  guard  against  weak  points,  for,  as  we 
have  already  noted,  it  is  destined  for  rapid  transit  over  rough  streets,  and 
ofttimes  regardless  of  consequences. 

With  all  the  above  points  in  view,  I  have  designed  this  Phaeton. 
Although  I  do  not  claim  entire  originality  in  this  pattern,  yet  some 
features  may  be  new.  The  main  question  is,  is  it  adapted  for  the  ends 
and  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended  ?  This,  I  will  leave'  to  the  good 
judgment  of  the  honored  jury  chosen,  and  will  feel  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  their  unbiased  opinion. 

To  more  fully  explain  the  several  drawings  before  us,  Fig.  1  represents 
the  side  elevation,  with  the  top  down,  and  the  dotted  lines  show  the  size 
and  shape  of  top  when  up  ;  Fig.  2  represents  the  ground  plan,  or  half¬ 
view,  as  seen  from  the  bottom.  Figs.  3  and  4  show  the  half-front  and 
half-back  views,  with  the  top  up.  Above  these  is  given  the  working 
draft  of  the  body,  Fig.  5  being  the  side-elevation,  6  the  cant,  and  7  and 
8  the  half-front  and  half-back  views. 

The  construction  of  the  body  is  very  simple.  The  rocker  is  straight 
throughout,  and  has  no  inclination.  The  back  piece  has  in.  dressed 
off  the  outside,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  contraction  of  the  rocker,  and 
this  still  leaves  timber  enough  to  which  to  fasten  the  bottomside  and 
rocker-plate. 

The  quarter  is  made  from  a  solid  piece  of  whitewood,  2  in.  thick,  and 
is  fastened  to  the  bottomside  by  being  glued,  and  then  screwed  from  the 
inside,  with  four  No.  18  screws.  This  quarter  is  shown  by  dotted  lines 
on  Figs.  6,  7  and  8,  as  it  would  appear  before  being  swept  off.  After 
this  piece  has  been  dressed  to  the  proper  inclination  and  contraction,  it 
should  be  lined  across  at  regular  intervals,  and  pricked  off  according  to 
these  dotted  lines.  This  is  a  simple  and  sure  method  of  giving  the  proper 
shape  to  the  quarter,  without  sweeps  or  patterns.  The  panel  is  then 
sunk  down  in.,  which  leaves  a  solid  molding  all  around  the  quarter. 
This  molding  is  then  rounded  down  to  within  '/&  in.  of  the  panel. 

The  back  panel  is  ^  in.  thick,  and  is  grooved  into  the  side  panel, 
leaving  T\  in.  for  a  molding.  This  panel  should  be  glued  in  ;  a  corner- 
block  is  afterwards  fitted  in,  which  extends  up  and  forms  a  support  for 
the  upper  back. 

Two  small  lock  drawers  are  fitted  underneath  the  seat,  for  the  reception 
of  instrument  cases  or  other  articles. 

The  top  has  four  bows,  and  has  a  light  on  each  side  inserted  between 
the  two  middle  bows.  This  is  done  by  making  a  frame  of  the  proper 
size,  which  is  secured  in  position  by  being  screwed  through  the  bows 
into  the  frame.  This  light  is  finished  on  the  outside  by  a  silver  mold¬ 
ing,  which  covers  the  edge  of  the  leather.  The  horizontal  joints  are  put 
on  the  inside,  which  allows  the  occupant  to  fold  the  front  bow  back 
against  the  second  bow,  without  leaving  the  seat. 

The  axle-beds  and  perch  are  made  from  second-growth  hickory,  and 
are  bent  to  the  proper  shape.  These  are  rounded  over  where  the  clips  go 
on  ;  and,  between  these  spaces,  they  are  ovaled  up,  which  makes  a  light 
and  neat-looking  finish.  The  perch  has  a  plate  on  the  bottom,  1  X  X 
in.,  which  runs  its  entire  length,  with  ties  welded  on  at  the  proper  places 
to  take  the  clips.  The  spring-bars  are  also  of  second-growth  hickory, 
and  are  ovaled  up  to  correspond  with  the  rest  of  the  running-gear. 
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Fig.  2  shows  the  position  and  shape  of  the  side  braces,  which  are  made 
from  $  in.  oval  iron. 

Dimensions. — The  principal  dimensions  are  as  follows  :  Width  across 
body  on  arm-rail  at  back,  35>4  in.;  ditto  at  front,  39  in.;  and  ditto  at 
dash,  30  in.  Height  of  wheels:  front,  3  ft.  5  in.;  hind,  3  ft.  10  in.,  with 
tire  on.  Depth  of  rims,  lY  in.  Size  of  spokes,  \  in.  Number  of 
spokes:  front,  12,  and  hind,  14.  Diameter  of  hubs,  D/z  in.  Length, 
7  in.  Front  bands,  3  in.,  and  back,  ?,y%  in.  Length  of  front  bands,  2 
in.  Tire,  1  X  tV  in->  steel.  Axles,  1  in.  steel,  swaged  in  center  to  1^ 
X  yk  in.  Springs,  double-sweep  elliptic.  Length  of  front  springs,  I^Yz 
in.;  open  overall,  8  in.  Width  of  steel,  1^2  in-  Number  of  plates,  three, 
namely  :  two  No.  3,  and  one  No.  4  steel.  Length  of  back  springs,  40 
in.;  open  over  all,  9  in.  Width  of  steel,  1^  in.  Number  of  plates,  four, 
namely  :  one  No.  2,  one  No.  3,  and  two  No.  4  steel.  Track,  4  ft.  8  in., 
out  to  out.  Diameter  of  fifth-wheel,  16  in. 

Finish. — Painting:  Panels  of  body,  dark  green,  and  moldings,  black. 
Running-gear,  dark  blue,  with  medium  line  of  light  blue,  glazed  with  ultra- 
marine.  Trimming,  dark  green  morocco,  with  diamond  figures  on  top  of 
cushion  and  back.  The  back  should  be  made  with  springs,  and  be  full 
and  soft.  Head-lining,  dark  green  cloth.  Carpet  of  the  same  color, 
with  light  figures.  Mountings,  silver. 

The  half-inch-scale  colored  drawing  accompanying  the  working  draw¬ 
ing,  shows  the  finished  job  ;  but  if  objected  to  by  the  judges  as  not  being 
required  by  the  prize  offer,  this  can  be  thrown  out. 

Respectfully  submitted,  Thomas  Furmidge. 

Hamilton,  Ont. 


DESCRIPTIONS  OF  FASHION  PLATES. 

MEDIUM  CABRIOLET. 

(See  Colored  Plate  No.  L.) 

During  the  past  three  years  the  Cabriolet  has  gained  steadily  in  favor. 
The  English  quarter  was  formerly  used  almost  exclusively  for  this  class 
of  vehicles,  the  “round-bottom”  patterns  being  built  but  sparingly  ;  but 
a  desire  has  been  manifested  for  greater  variety  in  outlines,  and  Cabrio¬ 
lets  with  curved  bottom  lines  have  begun  to  appear  in  greater  numbers. 
Some  fine  specimens  have  been  imported  from  Paris,  but  the  majority  of 
the  newer  ones  are  now  built  in  this  country. 

The  sides  of  these  Round-bottom  Cabriolets  are  in  most  cases  divided 
into  two  halves,  the  lower  half  being  either  open  or  closed.  If  closed,  a 
panel  is  fastened  against  the  inside  of  the  rocker,  and  the  back  is  then 
paneled  down  to  the  cross-bar.  In  the  design  represented  by  our  Col¬ 
ored  Plate,  we  have  retained  the  English  quarter  for  the  hind  seat.  The 
back  corner-pillar  has  a  trifle  more  fullness  than  usual,  and  no  rocker  is 
shown  in  the  center  of  the  body  at  the  bottom,  the  bottomside  being  on 
a  line  with  the  bottom. 

The  back  bottomside  and  corner-pillar  are  made  of  one  bent  piece,  and 
inclined  and  contracted.  If  the  bottomside  and  back  corner-pillar  con¬ 
sist  of  two  pieces,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  bottomside  can  then  be 
dressed  square,  and  the  corner-pillar  only  is  then  inclined.  We  much 
prefer,  however,  the  bent  bottomside  and  corner-pillar.  The  latter  per¬ 
haps  cause  a  trifle  more  work  in  dressing,  but  this  will  be  fully  com¬ 
pensated  by  the  time  saved  in  framing.  Moreover,  the  result  has  the 
further  advantage  of  having  no  joints  to  show  at  the  corners,  which  are 
constant  eyesores,  and  cannot  well  be  prevented,  as  nearly  the  whole 
weight  of  the  body  bears  on  that  point. 

The  bottomside  reaching  from  the  hind  bottomside  to  the  wheel-house 
is  made  of  one  piece,  and  must  be  fitted  carefully  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hind  bottomside.  A  good  way  would  be  to  have  a  short  tenon  fastened 
on  the  lower  piece,  mortised  into  the  bottom  of  the  hind  bottomside. 

The  frame-work  for  the  front  is  made  in  the  usual  manner.  The  boot 
panel  is  finished  in  front  as  the  drawing  indicates,  and  the  finishing-piece 
is  glued  on  top  of  the  panel.  The  child’s-seat  is  turned  up  and  folded 
into  the  top  of  the  boot. 

The  bottom  line  of  the  boot,  in  this  pattern,  will  not  permit  of  sliding 
the  seat  into  the  boot.  In  place  of  that,  the  seat  could  be  hinged  to  a 
bar  framed  across  the  body,  and  then  dropped,  which  would  be  the  sim¬ 
plest  way,  but  this  has  the  disadvantage  of  bringing  the  cushion  outside, 
and  exposing  it  to  dirt  and  dust.  Furthermore,  the  front  of  the  seat 
would  have  to  be  supported  by  iron  or  wooden  legs,  which  would  not 
make  a  very  neat  appearance.  If  folded  into  the  top  part,  a  plate  is 
screwed  to  the  end  of  the  seat,  having  a  pivot  projecting  over  the  end  of 
the  seat,  which  fits  into  a  hole  on  the  rocker-plates.  This  hole  is  drilled 
previous  to  fastening  them  to  the  rocker.  An  iron  stop  is  also  screwed 
into  the  rocker-plate  to  prevent  the  seat  from  turning  down.  The  method 
of  sliding  the  child’s-seat  into  the  boot  is  preferable,  being  decidedly  the 
neatest  finish,  and  it  should  be  applied  whenever  practicable. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  at  the  arm-rail  in  center,  4  ft.;  ditto  at 
back  at  the  arm-rail,  42  in.;  ditto  at  bottom  of  back,  38^  in.;  and  ditto 


at  dash,  31  in.  Turn-under,  6  in.  Rocker-plates,  2  X  Yz  in.,  fastened 
with  iY  in.  No.  16  screws.  Height  of  front  wheels,  2  ft.  8  in.;  and  hind, 

3  ft.  8  in.,  without  the  tire.  Depth  of  rims,  in.  Size  of  spokes,  1 
in.  Number  of  spokes,  10  and  12.  Stagger  of  spokes,  Y  in.  Front 
hubs,  6  in.;  and  hind,  6^  in-  diameter.  Front  bands  for  front  hubs, 
4 ^  in.,  and  back,  slA  in-  diameter.  Front  bands  for  hind  hubs,  4 %  in.; 
and  back  bands,  sVs  in-  diameter.  Length  of  front  bands,  2  in.  Length 
of  hubs,  7'/£  in.  Tire,  1%  X  Y%  in.,  round-edge  steel. 

The  front  springs  are  elliptic,  38  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  in. 
opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  in.  Number  of  plates,  four, 
namely :  the  first  No.  2,  the  next  two  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4 
steel.  Holes  apart  on  the  top  half,  3^  in.  Size  of  holes,  TBff  in.  The 
hind  springs  are  platform.  The  side-springs  are  41  in.  long,  from  out 
to  out,  with  8>£  in.  opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  in.  Number 
of  plates,  four,  namely :  the  first  No.  2,  the  next  No.  3,  and  the  last  two 
No.  4  steel.  Holes  apart  on  the  top  half,  3%  in.  Size  of  holes,  T6^  in. 
The  cross-spring  is  36^  in.,  from  center  to  center,  with  4^  in.  arch  over 
all.  Width  of  steel,  1  yz  in.  Number  of  plates,  four,  namely  :  the  first  No. 
2,  and  the  rest  No.  3  steel.  Axles,  1%  in.,  Collinge  patent.  Track  :  front, 

4  ft.;  and  hind,  4  ft.  10  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  sides  and  back  panel  of  the  hind  seat,  dark 
green  ;  and  moldings  and  boot-panels,  black.  The  moldings  are  striped 
with  a  fine  line  of  carmine.  Running-gear,  carmine,  with  a  broad  stripe 
and  two  medium  lines  of  black,  at  a  distance.  Trimming,  green  goat¬ 
skin  for  the  back  and  cushion  top,  and  green  cloth  for  the  side  quarters, 
fall,  head-lining  and  driver’s-seat.  The  back,  cushion  and  sides  are  laid 
out  in  large  squares.  Broad-lace  goes  around  the  edges  of  the  fall. 
Tufted  work  at  the  center  of  the  fall  will  have  a  fine  appearance.  Carpet, 
green,  with  black  figures.  Mountings,  silver. 


BRIDGEPORT  CART. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  42.) 

The  accompanying  design  represents  one  of  the  latest  productions  of 
Mr.  Geo.  W.  Kerr,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  who  is  developing  an  import¬ 
ant  specialty  in  two-wheel  work. 

The  general  appearance  of  this  Cart  is  light  and  well  proportioned. 
The  rear  of  the  body  is  concaved,  and  the  front  sweep  harmonizes  with 
the  rear.  The  sides  are  concaved,  but  less  than  the  rear.  The  body 
itself  is  not  difficult  to  construct.  The  bottom  sill  is  made  wide  enough 
for  one  of  the  spring-irons  to  be  bolted  to  it,  and  it  is  made  of  the  best 
body  ash.  The  sunken  bottom  is  fastened  to  the  inside  of  the  bottom 
sill  by  screws  and  glue.  A  depth  of  1^  in.  ash  is  sufficient  for  this 
sunken  bottom.  The  side  and  rear  panels  are  mitered  at  the  corner- 
pillar,  although  this  can  be  dispensed  with  if  preferred,  and  the  side 
panels  are  then  glued  over  the  corner-pillar  and  rear  panel.  To  avoid 
the  showing  of  the  joint,  the  ends  of  the  side  panels  are  made  half-round, 
forming  a  bead.  The  molding  on  the  top  edge  of  the  side  is  glued  to  the 
outside  of  the  panel.  If  preferred,  the  top-rail  of  the  body  can  be  made 
of  ash,  and  it  is  then  lapped  to  the  middle  and  the  corner-pillar.  The 
side  panel  is  then  put  into  a  groove.  The  extended  part  of  the  middle 
pillar  is  even  with  the  top-rail  on  the  outside.  A  horizontal  rail  is  let 
into  the  middle  and  corner-pillar  on  the  inside  of  the  body,  for  the  seat- 
board  or  frame  to  rest  and  slide  on. 

The  attachment  of  the  shafts  to  the  body  in  front  is  effected  by  anti¬ 
horse-motion  spring-irons,  of  special  design,  patented  by  Mr.  Kerr. 
The  rear  end  of  each  shaft  is  loose,  and  moves  in  a  slot  formed  by  two 
plates,  connected  by  two  bolts.  These  two  bolts  are  incased  in  a  rubber 
block.  The  rear  end  of  the  shaft  moves  between  the  rubber  blocks, 
thus  avoiding  rattling.  The  slot  is  fastened  to  the  body  by  two  bolts. 
The  middle  pillar  is  made  wide  enough  for  the  reception  of  the  center  > 
bolt  of  the  slot.  For  more  detailed  information  concerning  this  improved 
device  for  attaching  the  shafts  to  the  body,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
patentee,  or  to  the  advertising  columns  of  The  Hub. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  on  top  at  the  middle  pillar,  38  in.  ;  and 
at  bottom,  32  in.  Height  of  wheels,  3  ft.  10  in.,  without  tire.  Depth  of 
rims,  i%  in.  Size  of  spokes,  in.  Number  of  spokes,  14.  Stagger 
of  spokes,.  T5^  in.  Hubs,  D/z  in-  diameter.  Front  bands,  3  in.  ;  and 
rear  bands,  3^  in.  diameter.  Length  of  front  bands,  2  in.  Length  of 
hubs,  7  in. 

The  springs  are  elliptic,  38  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  9  in.  open¬ 
ing  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  in.  Number  of  plates,  four,  namely: 
the  first  plate  No.  2,  the  next  two  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel.  Holes 
apart  on  the  top  half,  4  in.  Size  of  holes,  TBg  in.  Axle,  1  %  in.  Track, 

4  ft.  6  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  body-panels,  dark  green  ;  and  sunken  rocker  and 
moldings,  black.  Running-gear,  green,  a  shade  lighter  than  the  body, 
with  a  heavy  stripe  of  black  and  two  fine  lines  of  light  green  at  a  dis¬ 
tance.  Trimming,  green  cloth.  The  cushion  top  is  laid  off  in  biscuits. 

I  Carpet,  green,  with  black  figures.  Mountings,  silver. 
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DROP-FRONT  PHAETON,  WITH  SIX  SPRINGS. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  43.) 

This  drawing  has  been  developed  from  a  photograph  sent  us  by  the 
Mulholland  Spring  Co.,  of  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  who  have  also  kindly  fur¬ 
nished  us  with  the  principal  measurements. 

The  body  has  a  light  and  graceful  appearance,  and  is  suspended  on  the 
Mulholland  spring,  consisting  of  a  combination  of  end  and  torsion 
springs,  the  torsion  springs  forming  the  medium  by  which  to  attach  the 
body  to  the  running-gear,  the  inner  arms  of  the  torsion  springs  being 
fastened  to  the  body  at  both  front  and  rear.  A  piece  of  1  in.  ash  is  let 
into  the  bottom  instead  of  a  half-inch  whitewood  panel,  as  is  usually  the 
case.  The  sides  of  the  body  are  of  such  dimensions  as  to  give  the  body 
a  light  and  well-proportioned  appearance.  The  sides  and  back  can  be 
made  either  of  1  in.  whitewood  or  paneled.  In  the  latter  case  regular 
frame-work  must  be  applied.  The  sides  of  the  body  have  considerable 
flare  or  turn-under.  The  bottomsides,  from  the  middle-pillar  to  the  dash, 
are  2  in.  thick ;  and,  from  there  to  the  back,  1  )4  in.  The  imitation 
stanhope-pillar  is  made  of  whitewood,  fitted  to  the  body,  and  dressed  in 
a  concavo-convex  sweep.  The  moldings  are  all  worked  on. 

The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  running-gear  is  the  attachment  of 
the  front  end  of  the  perch  to  the  axle,  by  means  of  E.  D.  Clapp  &  Co.’s 
Auburn  single-perch  irons  (see  special  cut). 


These  irons  permit  of  hanging  the  body  low,  the  reach  being  bent  down 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  come  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  front  axle.  The 
rear  end  of  the  perch  is  secured  under  the  back  axle  by  a  T-iron,  which 
receives  the  spring-clips,  and  is  let  into  the  top  of  the  reach  and  bolted 
to  the  perch.  The  same  bolts  also  fasten  the  bottom  perch-plate. 

The  principal  advantage  claimed  by  the  combination  of  end  and  torsion 
springs,  as  compared  with  plain  elliptic  springs,  is  that,  by  dispensing 
with  heavy  elliptic-spring  body-loops,  a  saving  of  from  40  to  50  lbs.  in 
weight  is  made.  It  also  saves  the  time  otherwise  required  for  making 
and  fitting  the  spring-bars.  A  carriage  supplied  with  such  springs  -rides 
easily,  and  without  any  end  pitch  or  side  motion.  The  body  can  be 
hung  very  low,  and  wheels  of  good  height  may  be  used,  which  latter 
condition  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  especially  on  country  roads. 
For  further  particulars  concerning  these  springs,  see  our  advertising  de¬ 
partment. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  on  top  of  seat,  41  in.,  from  out  to  out; 
ditto  at  the  back,  39  in.;  and  at  the  dash,  27  in.  Turn-under,  5)4  in. 
Rocker-plates,  1 )4  X  in.,  fastened  with  1 )4  in.  Nos.  12  and  14  screws. 
Height  of  wheels:  front,  3  ft.  4  in.;  and  rear,  4  ft.,  without  the  tire. 
Depth  of  rims,  i)4  in.  Size  of  spokes,  1^  in.  Number  of  spokes,  14, 
all  around.  Stagger  of  spokes,  in.  Hubs,  3^5  in.  diameter.  Front 
bands,  2)4  in.;  and  back,  2^  in.  diameter.  Length  of  front  bands,  1 1/2 
in.  Length  of  hubs,  6)4  in.  Tire,  X  x*ff  in.,  round-edge  steel. 
Axles,  in.,  steel,  fan-tail  pattern.  Track,  4  ft.  7  in.,  from  out  to  out. 
The  axle-bed  in  front  drops  1)4  in.  in  the  center,  and  is  1)4  in.  deep  at 
the  fifth-wheel  bearing.  The  rear  axle-bed  is  arched  2)4  in.,  and  is  1^ 
in.  at  the  spring-bearing.  The  fifth-wheel  is  12  X  in.,  and  is  cut  off 
on  top  and  bottom  (see  drawing). 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  body,  black ;  running-gear,  black,  striped 
with  a  double  fine-line  of  red,  glazed  with  carmine.  Trimming,  blue 
cloth.  The  back  is  finished  with  a  small  row  of  biscuits  on  top,  and  two 
rows  of  piping  below.  The  cushion  top  is  laid  off  in  large  squares. 
Carpet,  dark  blue,  with  light  blue  figures.  Mountings,  silver. 


SIDE-BAR  PHAETON,  WITH  CANOPY-TOP. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  44.) 

This  design  will  make  an  attractive  and  useful  vehicle  for  summer  use, 
and  it  should  not  be  expensive.  To  build  such  a  body  does  not  require 
special  skill,  and  the  amount  of  material  required  is  not  great,  while  the 
cost  of  constructing  the  running-gear  will  not  differ  materially  from  other 
vehicles  of  the  same  class.  This  body  is  shown  suspended  on  the  J.  B. 
Brewster  springs,  but  Timken  or  other  springs  of  a  similar  character  are 
equally  applicable.  Elliptic  springs  might  be  used  if  desired,  but  in  that 
case  the  carriage-part  would  have  to  be  made  longer. 


For  the  top  section  of  the  body  or  seat,  the  side  frame-pieces  are  the 
full  length  of  the  body,  and  project  over  the  body  1  inch  on  the  outside, 
and  are  even  on  the  inside  with  the  top-rail  of  the  body.  The  cross¬ 
pieces  for  the  rear  seat  are  lapped  to  the  side-pieces.  The  front  seat  is 
split  in  halves,  and  the  cross-pieces  for  the  right-hand  seat  are  lapped  to 
the  side-pieces  as  on  the  rear  seat.  The  inner  end  or  center  is  supported 
by  two  uprights  connected  by  a  cross-piece  on  top  and  bottom.  The 
movable  half  of  the  front  seat  is  hinged  in  the  center,  and  rests  on  the 
outside  on  a  cleat  fastened  to  the  top-rail  of  the  body,  and  is  held  in 
position  by  a  lever  lock.  The  top-rail  of  the  seat  is  made  light,  and  Y 
X  Y  in.  will  be  sufficient.  The  sticks  are  )4  X  )4  in.,  and  are  V-shaped. 
The  whole  upper  section  of  the  seat  is  put  together  first,  and  then  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  stanhope-pillar,  and  the  frame-pieces  are  afterward  screwed 
to  the  top-rail  of  the  body. 

The  front  or  stanhope-pillar  is  made  of  ash,  and  of  one  piece,  project¬ 
ing  on  the  outside  of  the  bottomsides  about  Y  in.  It  has  a  shoulder  on 
the  inside,  Y  in.,  the  thickness  of  the  side-panel.  The  panel  is  rabbeted 
to  the  stanhope-pillar  and  is  glued  to  the  same.  The  sides  and  the  back 
of  the  body  are  molded  off  as  per  drawing,  and  the  squares  should  be 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  body  in  the  painting.  The  canopy  top 
is  made  and  attached  to  the  body  in  the  usual  way. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  on  top  of  seat-rail,  38 )4  in.;  ditto  bot¬ 
tom,  32)4  in.;  ditto  top  of  body,  30 )4  in.;  and  ditto  bottom,  28)4  in. 
Height  of  wheels  :  front,  3  ft.  6  in.,  and  hind,  3  ft.  10  in.,  without  the 
tire.  Depth  of  rims,  i%  in.  Size  of  spokes,  it3?  in.  Number  of  spokes, 
14.  Stagger  of  spokes,  T5¥  in.  Hubs,  4  in  diameter.  Front  bands,  2)4 
in.,  and  back  bands,  3)4  in.  diameter.  Length  of  front  bands,  i)4  in. 
Length  of  hubs,  6)4  in.  Tire,  1  X  T\  in-,  round-edge  steel. 

The  front  end-spring  is  32)4  in.  long,  from  outside  hole  to  outside 
hole,  with  2)4  in.  set  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  i)4  in.  Number  of 
plates,  four,  namely  :  the  first  three  No.  3,  and  the  last  one  No.  4  steel. 
The  hind  end-spring  is  of  the  same  length,  and  has  the  same  set  as  the 
front  spring.  Width  of  steel,  1)4  in.  Number  of  plates,  four,  namely  : 
the  first  No.  2,  the  next  No.  3,  and  the  last  two  No.  4  steel.  The  front 
cross-spring  is  32)4  in.,  from  out  to  out,  with  3)4  in.  set  over  all.  Width 
of  steel,  i)4  in.  Number  of  plates,  four,  namely  :  the  first  three  plates 
No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel.  The  hind  cross-spring  has  the  same 
length  and  same  width  of  steel  as  the  front  one.  The  set  is  3^  in.  over 
all.  Number  of  plates,  four,  namely  :  the  first  one  No.  2,  the  next  two 
No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel.  Axles,  in.  Track,  4  ft.  6  in.,  from 
out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting :  body  between  the  moldings  on  the  sides  and  back, 
dark  green,  and  the  remainder  black.  Running-gear,  carmine,  with  a 
narrow  stripe  and  two  fine-lines  of  black.  Trimming,  green  cloth 
throughout,  made  up  either  plain  or  in  biscuits  for  the  cushions.  Carpet, 
plain  green.  Mountings,  silver. 


FRENCH  CURRICLE  CART. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  45.) 

Two-wheelers  still  continue  favorites  in  almost  every  section  of  the 
country.  It  is  true  that  the  motion  in  some  of  them  is  far  from  com¬ 
fortable,  judging  from  the  jolting  perceptible,  especially  on  Village 
Carts  ;  but  this  defect  is  now  curable  to  a  great  extent,  if  not  altogether, 
thanks  to  the  inventive  genius  of  the  trade,  and  new  inventions  claiming 
to  still  further  reduce  horse-motion  are  still  of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  original  Cart  from  which  our  present  Fashion  Plate  was  repro¬ 
duced,  was  built  by  Messrs.  Million,  Guiet  &  Co.,  of  Paris,  several  of 
whose  Carts  are  now  running  in  this  city,  all  of  which  are  supplied  with 
three-bow  tops. 

The  sides  of  the  body  represented  are  straight  lengthwise,  but  flared 
out  from  bottom  to  top.  Bent  wood  will  be  preferable  for  the  corner- 
pillar.  This  pillar  should  be  left  wide  enough  to  bring  the  mortise  in 
from  the  back  face  of  the  corner-pillar,  and  also  to  leave  substance 
enough  for  a  good  tenon.  The  molding  from  the  pillar  and  bottom  sill 
forms  a  miter  joint  at  the  back  and  side. 

The  back  panel  is  put  into  a  groove  on  the  sides  and  top-rail,  but  is 
glued  on  to  the  bottom  cross-bar,  and  the  molding  is  nailed  on  after¬ 
ward.  The  side-panels  are  put  into  a  groove  all  around,  but  if  this 
method  should  be  objected  to  on  account  of  the  extra  work  it  requires  in 
the  frame-work,  the  panel  could  then  be  glued  on  over  the  arm-rail  wing, 
front  and  bottom.  Under  all  circumstances,  however,  we  would  recom¬ 
mend  putting  the  panel  into  the  groove  at  the  back  corner-pillar. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  distance  from  the  back  corner-pillar  is  longer 
at  the  arm-rail  and  center  molding  than  is  generally  allowed  for  this  class 
of  Carts.  This,  however,  does  not  interfere  with  the  good  appearance 
of  the  vehicle  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  length 
of  the  body  is  well  proportioned  to  the  height. 

The  horizontal  molding  near  the  center  of  the  sides  is  continued  around 
the  back.  There  are  three  upright  moldings  on  the  upper  section  of  the 
side  panel,  and  one  has  a  medallion.  This  part  of  the  body,  on  both  the 
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sides  and  back,  is  frequently  finished  with  an  imitation  of  cane-work  ;  if 
preferred,  it  may  be  left  plain,  but  in  the  latter  case,  the  upper  part 
should  be  painted  in  a  different  color,  to  form  a  contrast  with  the  lower 
section,  which  is  invariably  painted  black. 

The  seat  is  13 )4  in.  from  the  top  of  the  bottom,  and  sets  in  at  that 
height  about  7  in.  from  the  front  face  of  the  wing.  The  body  is  hung  on 
side-springs,  in  the  manner  indicated,  the  rear  end  moving  in  a  shackle. 
On  several  Carts  of  this  pattern  built  by  the  Paris  firm  mentioned  above, 
the  springs  and  loops  are  connected  by  leather  braces,  which  give  the 
body  an  easy  motion. 

The  extension  of  the  rear  body-loops  below  the  spring  is  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  preventing  the  body  from  striking  the  ground  when  the  shafts  are 
raised.  The  shafts  are  attached  to  the  body  in  front  by  means  of  a  clip 
made  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  jack-clip  used  for  the  shafts  on  four- 
wheeled  vehicles,  and  at  the  rear  end  in  a  square  ferrule,  with  a  bolt  pass¬ 
ing  through  for  better  security.  This  ferrule  is  welded  to  a  stay,  which 
is  bolted  to  the  bottom  of  the  body. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  on  top,  40  in.;  and  at  bottom,  35)4  in. 
Height  of  wheels,  4  ft.  3  in.,  without  the  tire.  Depth  of  rims,  i)4  in. 
Size  of  spokes,  1)4  in.  Number  of  spokes,  14.  Stagger  of  spokes,  )4 

in.  Hubs,  6)4  in.  diameter.  Front  bands,  4^  in.,  and  back  bands,  5 )4 

in.  diameter.  Length  of  front  bands,  1 ^  in.  Length  of  hubs,  8  in. 
Tire,  1)4  X  )4  in.,  round-edge  steel. 

The  springs  are  47  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  witn  4  in.  set  over  all. 
Width  of  steel,  1)4  in.  Number  of  plates,  five,  namely  :  the  first  plate 

No.  2,  the  next  two  No.  3,  and  the  last  two  No.  4  steel.  Axle,  itb7  in., 

Collinge  patent.  Track,  4  ft.  4  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting:  body,  black,  for  the  lower  section,  and  imitation 
canework  for  the  upper  part.  Running-gear,  black,  with  a  broad  stripe 
of  blue  and  two  fine  lines  of  yellow  at  a  distance.  Trimming,  blue  cloth 
throughout.  No  full  back  is  attached  to  the  seat,  but  only  a  wide  lazy- 
.back,  trimmed  smooth.  Smooth  trimming  is  adhered  to  likewise  for  the 
cushion  top.  The  sides  of  the  body  on  the  inside  are  covered  with  blue 
cloth.  Carpet,  plain  blue.  Mountings,  brass. 


NEW-HAVEN  CO  U PA-ROCK  A  WA  Y. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  46.) 

Within  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years,  manifold  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  outlines,  mode  of  construction  and  finish  of  Rockaways,  and 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  general  form,  especially  of  the  body, 
has  been  improved  in  every  way.  Great  improvements  have  also  been 
introduced  in  the  running-gears,  which  are  now  made  either  with  or 
without  a  perch,  and  considerably  lighter  than  in  former  years,  yet  quite 
as  strong.  Greater  taste,  too,  is  displayed  in  the  trimming  and  painting, 
and  the  interiors  of  first-class  Rockaways  are  now  provided  with  all  the 
conveniences  common  to  broughams,  landaus  and  coaches,  such  as  card- 
cases,  comb-cases  and  mirrors,  for  instance  ;  and  in  some  instances  a  bell 
is  attached,  and  fastened  under  the  driver’s-seat. 

Rockaways  are  now  built  in  a  great  variety  of  styles,  and  follow  as  a 
rule  the  outlines  adopted  for  the  bodies  of  the  heavier  classes  of  vehicles, 
whose  names  they  frequently  take  as  prenomens,  as  Landau-Rockaways , 
or,  as  in  this  instance,  a  Coupe-Rockaway.  Alterations  in  the  outlines 
are  at  present  mostly  confined  to  the  front,  and  there  principally  at  the 
wheel-house.  The  shape  of  the  wheel-house  is  made  either  angular  or 
curved,  the  latter  being  adopted  on  this  drawing.  The  sides  of  the 
rockers  forming  the  angular  wheel-house  are  either  straight  or  curved  at 
the  front  and  back.  The  latter  method,  although  it  has  prevailed  for 
some  time  past,  is  still  favored  by  many  leading  builders.  The  front  or 
drivers’-seat  is  of  sufficient  depth  to  give  good  seatroom  when  the  divis¬ 
ion  front  is  in.  No  seat-panel  is  used  on  the  driver’s-seat ;  but  a  piece 
of  whitewood  is  glued  against  the  rockers,  being  worked  out  in  the 
shape  of  a  leather  valance,  the  same  way  as  around  the  driver’s-seats 
of  coaches. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  bottom  panel  at  the  wheel-house 
should  follow  the  sweep  of  the  rockers,  although  it  will  produce  a 
superior  job.  If  preferred,  the  seat-bottom  can  be  utilized  for  the  top 
panel,  and  the  front  and  back  panels  are  then  made  straight.  The  latter 
way  is  less  expensive,  being  more  easily  fitted,  and  doing  away  with  a 
double  bottom  in  the  center. 

The  most  notable  change  on  the  rear  part  of  this  body  is  the  shape  of 
the  light  in  the  rear  quarter,  where,  instead  of  forming  an  angle  at  the 
bottom  toward  the  corner-pillar,  the  light  forms  a  short  curve,  which 
produces  a  pleasing  effect.  The  rear  corner-pillar  has  a  full  curve,  and 
leans  out  at  the  back.  The  pillar  and  back  bottomside  are  made  of  one 
bent  piece,  reaching  above  the  arm-rail,  and  spliced  there  with  the  upper 
portion  of  the  back  corner-pillar.  The  body  hangs  low,  or  about  24  inches 
from  the  floor. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  at  the  hinge-pillar,  49  in.;  ditto  at  the 
coupe-pillar,  46)4  in.;  ditto  at  the  back,  41  in.;  and  at  the  dash,  31  in. 


Turn-under,  3  in.  Rocker-plates,  2)4  X  )4  *n->  fastened  with  1)4  in.  or 
1  >4  in.  Nos.  18,  16  and  14  screws.  Height  of  wheels,  3  ft.  front,  and  3 
ft.  11  in.  rear.  Depth  of  rims.  1)4  in.  Size  of  spokes,  in.  Number 
of  spokes,  12  and  14.  Stagger  of  spokes,  TBg  in.  Hubs,  front,  4)4  in.; 
and  rear,  4^  in.  diameter.  Front  bands,  3)4  in.;  and  back  bands,  3 )4 
in.  diameter.  Length  of  front  bands,  2  in.  Length  of  hubs,  7  in. 

The  front  springs  are  elliptic,  37  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  9  in. 
opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  1)4  in.  Number  of  plates,  four, 
namely  :  the  first  two  No.  2,  and  the  last  two  No.  3  steel.  Holes  apart 
on  top,  3)4  in.  Size  of  holes,  T5ff  in.  The  hind  springs  are  platform. 
The  side-springs  are  39  in.  long,  with  io)4  in.  opening  over  all.  Width 
of  steel,  i)4  in.  Number  of  plates,  four,  namely  :  the  first  plate  No.  2, 
the  next  two  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel.  Holes  apart  on  the  top 
half.  3/4  in.  Size  of  holes,  TB4  in.  The  cross-spring  is  38)4  in.  long, 
from  center  to  center,  with  4)4  in.  set  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  1)4  in. 
Number  of  plates,  four,  namely  :  the  first  two  No.  2,  the  next  No.  3,  and 
the  last  No.  4  steel.  Axles,  i)4  in.,  Collinge  patent.  Track,  4  ft.  8  in., 
from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  lower  quarters,  doors  and  back  panels,  dark  blue  ; 
and  upper  quarters,  upper  back  panel  and  moldings,  black.  The  mold¬ 
ings  are  edged  with  a  fine  line  of  deep  orange  on  the  inner  edge.  Run¬ 
ning-gear,  blue,  a  shade  lighter  than  the  body,  with  two  light  stripes  of 
deep  orange.  Trimming,  blue  morocco  for  the  lower  backs  and  cushion 
tops,  and  blue  cloth  for  the  lower  and  upper  quarters,  upper  back  and 
doors.  Broad-lace  is  used  around  the  top-rails,  doors  and  rear  fall. 
Large  figures  are  to  be  used  for  the  backs  and  cushion  tops,  either  dia¬ 
monds  or  squares.  Carpet,  blue,  with  black  figures.  Mountings,  brass. 


EIGHT  PASSENGER  OMNIBUS,  WITH  ADJUSTABLE 

TOP. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  47.) 

Omnihuses  with  adjustable  tops  are  mainly  called  for  by  private  par¬ 
ties,  and  are  frequently  seen  at  the  fashionable  summer  resorts.  A  fine 
imported  specimen  came  to  our  notice  a  short  time  ago,  built  by  Messrs. 
Million,  Guiet  &  Co.,  of  Paris,  which  is  owned  by  a  gentleman  in  this 
city.  The  shape  of  the  body  was  of  the  usual  Omnibus  pattern,  with 
curved  corner-pillars  back  and  front.  An  iron  railing  was  attached  to 
the  top  of  the  body,  with  a  wire  screen  adjusted  to  the  inside  of  the 
railing,  thus  preventing  small  parcels  from  falling  out.  The  brake  was 
operated  by  a  wheel  at  the  driver’s-seat.  The  painting  was  in  subdued 
colors,  the  lower  panels  being  dark  green,  and  the  moldings  and  upper 
parts  of  the  body  black,  while  the  running-gear  corresponded  with  the 
body,  green  being  the  predominant  color. 

The  accompanying  design  is  of  English  origin,  the  sketch  and  princi¬ 
pal  measurements  having  been  kindly  furnished  us  by  Mr.  M.  Kent,  of 
Epping,  England,  for  which  he  will  please  accept  our  thanks.  We  have 
introduced  several  slight  alterations  in  the  front  part,  but  not  enough  to 
interfere  with  the  general  effect  of  the  original.  This  omnibus  is  in¬ 
tended  for  four  persons  on  each  side,  exclusive  of  the  driver.  The  out¬ 
lines  of  the  body  are  plain,  but  in  good  taste.  The  boot  is  heavy,  a  char¬ 
acteristic  of  English  styles,  and  sets  in  about  5)4  inches  from  the 
outside  of  the  body  at  the  bottom.  This  causes  the  bottom  sill  to  be 
made  the  same  width.  The  boot  rocker  is  glued  to  the  inside  of  the  sill, 
and  should  extend  a  sufficient  distance  toward  the  back  end  of  the  body 
so  that  the  boot  rocker  can  be  swept  off  in  an  easy  line  toward  the  bot¬ 
tom  sill,  coming  to  a  feather-edge,  which  allows  a  better  fitting  of  the 
rocker-plates,  and  also  makes  a  stronger  job  than  to  form  an  angle  where 
the  boot-rocker  and  bottom  sill  connect.  The  latter  method  we  have 
seen  practiced  in  several  shops,  but  we  cannot  approve  of  it.  The  front 
corner-pillar  is  left  wide  enough  to  fill  the  space  from  the  outside  of 
the  bottom  sill  to  the  boot  rocker,  and  is  secured  to  the  boot  rocker  by 
stout  screws,  and  lapped  to  the  bottom  sill.  The  moldings  of  the  front 
pillar  are  lapped  over  the  bottom  sill,  forming  a  miter  joint  with  the 
molding  of  the  sill,  to  avoid  cross-grains.  A  rabbet  is  worked  on  the 
front-pillar  deep  enough  to  allow  for  the  thickness  of  a  panel  and  mold¬ 
ing.  The  front  panel  reaches  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  top-rail 
of  the  lower  body  ;  it  is  fitted  closely  between  the  boot  rocker  and  the 
front-pillar,  and  is  even  with  the  top-rail.  After  fitting,  the  panel  is 
glued  on,  and  the  moldings  are  then  fitted  between  the  front-pillars  and 
rockers,  and  secured  by  nails  and  glue,  or,  wherever  possible,  glued  with 
clamps  first  and  then  nailed.  The  boot-pillars  can  be  made  light,  1  in. 
thick  being  quite  sufficient. 

The  front  rocker,  being  of  great  depth,  need  not  be  very  thick,  and 
1  Y%  in.  will  be  found  ample.  The  toe-board  brackets  are  lapped  to  the 
rockers,  the  joints  being  covered  by  the  front  panel.  The  panels  on  the 
sides  and  back  of  the  body  are  put  into  a  groove  all  around.  The  mold¬ 
ing  dividing  the  sides  and  back  into  two  sections  is  glued  and  nailed,  if  the 
whole  side  consists  of  one  panel  ;  but  if  two  panels  are  used  and  placed 
in  a  groove,  the  rail  dividing  the  sides  into  two  sections  is  then  framed 
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even  with  the  outside  of  the  body.  The  horizontal  rail  may  also  be 
framed  %  in.  from  the  outside  of  the  pillars.  The  joint  of  the  panels  is 
then  made  in  the  center  of  the  rail,  and  is  covered  by  a  molding.  The 
finish  of  the  sides  is  continued  around  the  back  of  the  body. 

The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  adjustable,  and  is  secured  to  the  lower 
part  by  8  to  io  thumb-screws.  Whenever  the  top  is  removed,  a  lazy- 
back  is  substituted.  An  iron  railing  is  fastened  on  the  top  of  the  body, 
to  keep  the  baggage  from  falling  over,  and  wooden  slats  are  fastened 
lengthwise  along  the  top  to  prevent  the  paint  from  being  bruised  by  the 
baggage. 

The  running-gear  is  made  strong,  but  simple.  The  futchels  are  straight, 
and  the  splinter-bar  is  framed  on  to  them,  and  secured  by  strong  plates, 
run  through  to  the  back,  under  the  bed,  to  take  countersunk  bolts.  The 
size  of  the  bottom  bed  at  the  center  is  3  in.,  and  2>£  in.  at  the  fifth-wheel. 

The  futchels  are  X  in.;  and  the  splinter-bar,  2  X  1%  in.  The 
front  of  the  wheel-irons  has  two  stays  branching  out  to  take  the  splinter- 
bar.  The  size  of  the  top  carriage-bed  in  the  center  is  3  in.  X  in., 
and  at  the  end,  X  i-Hs  in.,  with  one  center  bar,  iy2  X  1  ]/2  in.  Fifth- 
wheel,  24  in.,  from  out  to  out,  and  ,96-  in.  thick.  The  splinter-bar  has  two 
open  eyes  attached  to  take  the  shafts,  in  case  the  vehicle  is  used  for  one 
horse. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  on  top  and  at  center,  52  in.;  ditto  bottom, 
48  in.;  and  ditto  at  the  toe-board,  36^  in.  Rocker-plates,  jY  X  Yz  in., 
fastened  with  1 Y  in.  No.  18  screws.  Height  of  wheels  :  front,  3  ft. 
7  in.;  and  rear,  4  ft.  3  in.,  without  the  tire.  Depth  of  rims,  iy  in. 
Size  of  spokes,  ij  -J  in.  Number  of  spokes,  12  and  14.  Stagger  of  spokes, 
r75  in.  Hubs,  in.  front,  and  by  in.  rear.  Front  bands  for  front  hubs, 
\Y  in.;  and  back  bands,  5^  in.  diameter.  Front  bands  for  rear  hubs,  5 
in.;  and  back  bands,  5%  in.  diameter.  Length  of  front  bands,  2  in. 
Length  of  hubs,  8  in.  Tire,  \]4,  X  Yz  in->  steel. 

The  front  springs  are  39  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  11  in.  openr 
ing  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  2  in.  Number  of  plates,  five,  namely: 
the  first  two  No.  2,  the  next  two  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel.  Holes 
apart  on  the  top  half,  4  in.  Size  of  holes,  Y%  in.  Half  elliptics  are  used 
for  the  hind  running-gear,  46  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  7  in.  set 
over  all.  Width  of  steel,  2  in.  Number  of.  plates,  six,  namely  :  the  first 
three  No.  2,  and  the  last  three  No.  3  steel.  Axles,  in.,  Collinge 
patent.  Track,  4  ft.  5  in.  front,  and  4  ft.  10  in.  rear,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  panels  on  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  dark  green  ; 
and  moldings  and  upper  part  of  the  body,  black.  The  moldings  are 
striped  with  a  fine  line  of  vermilion.  Running-gear,  vermiiion,  with  a 
broad  stripe  and  two  stout  lines  of  black.  Trimming,  green  goatskin  for 
the  interior,  and  cloth  for  the  driver’s-seat.  The  interior  of  the  body  is 
laid  off  in  tufts.  Carpet,  green,  with  black  figures.  Mountings,  silver. 


LIGHT  THREE-SPRING  EXPRESS  IV AGON. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  484 

We  frequently  receive  inquiries  for  drawings  of  Express  Wagons  which 
can  be  built  at  a  moderate  expense,  and  the  pattern  represented  in  this 
Fashion  Plate  fills  this  bill.  It  belongs  to  the  lighter  class,  and  has  to 
be  constructed  accordingly. 

The  variations  admissible  on  such  wagons  are  limited.  In  former 
years  the  front  pillar  of  the  body  was  framed  back  from  the  front  end 
of  the  panel  3  or  4  in.,  which  is  still  adhered  to  in  many  instances  ;  but 
the  style  which  is  most  popular  now,  and  which  is  largely  followed  by 
our  best  wagon-makers,  is  to  frame  the  front  corner-pillar  even  with  the 
front  end  of  the  panel,  and  the  corner  is  then  rounded  off.  This  is  a 
great  improvement  over  the  old  method. 

For  the  bottom  sills  and  rest  of  the  framework,  oak  or  white  ash 
should  be  used,  the  former  being  preferable.  The  sills  are  X  3  in. 
The  top-rails  are  X  iyj  in.  The  uprights  between  the  front  and  back 
pillars  are  Y  X  in.  ;  and  the  horizontal  rails  are  $  in.  square.  The 
front  and  rear  corner-pillars  are  3  in.  wide  and  1  in.  thick.  The  corner- 
pillars  and  uprights  are  framed  level  with  the  sill  and  top-rail.  The  hori¬ 
zontal  rails  are  let  in  from  the  inside  of  the  corner-pillars. 

The  top  is  in  most  cases  made  to  shift.  A  good  and  inexpensive  mode 
would  be  to  have  three  plates  made  long  enough  to  reach  to  the  top  of 
the  plain  piece  above  the  top-rail  of  the  body,  and  project  through  the 
bottom  of  the  sill,  enough  for  the  reception  of  a  nut  and  washer.  Three 
short  plates  are  made  for  the  outside  of  the  top  piece,  to  project  over  the 
bottom  edge  y2  in.  The  bottom  end  is  rounded  off,  and  the  plate  is 
made  half-round  on  the  outside.  These  three  plates  are  riveted  to  the 
top  frame-piece,  one  near  the  front,  one  near  the  rear  end,  and  the  third 
as  near  the  center  as  possible.  The  outside  plates  are  placed  opposite 
the  inner  ones,  and  are  riveted  together.  It  will  be  seen  that,  by  this 
process,  the  top  can  be  easily  removed  by  merely  loosening  the  three 
bolts  on  each  side.  The  inner  plates  hold  the  top  firm  to  the  body,  while 
the  outer  plates  keep  the  same  from  slipping. 

Another  way  would  be  to  put  about  three  or  four  dowels  into  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  bottom  frame-piece  of  the  top.  The  outside  plates  could 


then  be  dispensed  with.  The  inner  plates,  instead  of  extending  through 
the  sills,  might  form  an  angle  at  the  top  of  the  sill  for  the  insertion  of  a 
thumbscrew. 

The  bottom  frame-pieces  for  the  top  are  usually  made  of  whitewood  or 
pine.  This  is  done  to  reduce  the  weight  of  the  top  as  much  as  possible. 
The  bows  are  lapped  to  the  frame-pieces.  A  number  of  narrow  slats 
are  nailed  across  the  top,  at  equal  distances,  about  9  in.  from  the  top  of 
the  bows.  A  piece  of  ash  is  fastened  to  the  bows  below  the  last 
thin  strap,  on  which  to  nail  the  canvas  and  drip-molding.  This  method 
is  highly  preferable  to  that  of  letting  about  five  pieces  into  the  bows 
even  with  the  top  face,  at  equal  intervals,  or  three  such  pieces,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case  where  cheapness  is  desired  ;  as,  by  the  latter  method, 
the  covering  of  the  top  is  liable  to  sink  in  between  the  bows,  producing 
a  slovenly  appearance.  These  last-named  pieces  are  about  1  in.  thick, 
and  are  let  into  the  bows  level  with  the  top  face. 

The  sides  and  back  of  the  seat  are  made  of  whitewood  or  maple, 
secured  to  the  top  of  the  seat-frame,  or,  where  cheapness  is  desired,  to 
the  top  of  a  board  forming  the  seat.  The  seat  is  secured  to  raisers  by 
screws.  The  raisers  rest  on  cleats  fastened  against  the  top-rail  of  the 
body.  It  is  necessary  to  be  very  exact,  when  framing  the  body,  to 
make  good  joints,  especially  where  the  uprights  and  horizontal  pieces 
of  the  sides  of  the  body  connect. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body,  42  in.  over  all.  Height  of  wheels  :  front, 

3  ft.  2  in.,  and  rear,  4  ft.,  without  the  tire.  Depth  of  rims,  1^  in. 

Size  of  spokes,  \y2  in.  Number  of  spokes,  12  and  14.  Stagger  of 

spokes,  y%  in.  Hubs,  5^  in.  diameter.  Front  bands,  4  in.,  and  back, 
4 y  in.  diameter.  Length  of  front  bands,  2 %  in.  Length  of  hubs,  8  in. 
Tire,  1%  X  Y&  in. 

The  front  spring  is  elliptic,  36  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  11  in. 
opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  iy  in.  Number  of  plates,  five, 
namely  :  the  first  three  No.  2,  and  the  last  two  No.  3  steel.  Holes  apart, 

4  in.  Size  of  holes,  Y%  in.  The  rear  springs  are  elliptic,  37  in.  long, 

from  out  to  out,  with  12  in.  opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  \y2  in. 
Number  of  plates,  five,  namely  :  the  first  three  No.  2,  and  the  last  two 
No.  3  steel.  Holes  apart  for  the  top  half,  2>Y  in.  Size  of  holes,  Y%  i°- 
The  bottom  half  is  clipped  to  the  axle  and  axle-bed.  Axles,  iT5fl  or  i^j 
in.  Track,  4  ft.  8  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  body-panels,  dark  green.  The  framework  is 
ornamented  with  white  and  yellow  hair-lines.  Running-gear,  yellow, 
with  a  broad  stripe  and  two  stout  lines  of  black.  Trimming,  black  enam¬ 
eled  duck  for  the  cushion. 


DETROIT  WINDLASS  TRUCK. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  49.) 

This  design  represents  a  truck  built  by  Messrs.  E.  Chope  &  Sons, 
of  Detroit,  Mich.  Its  carrying  capacity  is  seven  tons,  and  its  construc¬ 
tion  must  necessarily  be  heavy  and  strong. 

The  side-boards  are  6  in.  deep,  and  fastened  to  the  sills  by  y2  in.  bolts. 
The  side-boards  are  ironed  on  top  with  iy  in.  halt-round  iron,  and  inside 
and  outside  with  1  in.  half-round  iron.  There  are  four  sills  on  the  body. 
The  outside  sills  are  2^  in.  thick  by  5  in.  wide.  The  two  center  sills  are 
X  4  in.  These  sills  are  ironed  with  heavy  band-iron,  and  supported 
in  the  center  by  several  cross-bars.  Two  rungs  are  on  each  side,  mor¬ 
tised  through  the  sills.  The  standards  in  front,  where  the  windlass  is 
fastened,  are  made  particularly  strong,  and  afe  well  secured  by  plates  to 
the  sills  of  the  bottom  frame.  Truss-rods  add  further  strength  to  the 
gearing.  The  front  and  back  bars  of  the  top  gear  are  even  with  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  fifth-wheel.  No  cross-springs  are  used  for  this  job.  The 
back  end  of  the  spring  works  in  a  slot. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body,  inside,  5  ft.  2  in.  Height  of  wheels  : 
front,  3  ft.,  and  rear,  4  ft.,  without  the  tire.  Depth  of  felloes,  2Y  in. 
Size  of  spokes,  3  in.  Number  of  spokes,  12  and  14.  Stagger  of  spokes, 
y2  in.  Hubs,  10  in.  diameter.  Front  bands,  7^  in.;  and  back  bands, 
8 y2  in.  diameter.  The  front  bands  are  even  with  the  outside  of  the  hubs. 
Length  of  hubs,  12  in.  Tire,  4  X  Y  in. 

The  front  springs  are  44  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  6  in.  set  inside. 
Width  of  steel,  3  in.  Number  of  plates,  fifteen,  namely  :  the  first  seven 
No.  2,  and  the  rest  No.  3  steel.  The  rear  springs  are  44  in.  long,  from 
out  to  out,  with  8  in.  set  inside.  Width  of  steel,  3  in.  Number  of  plates, 
eighteen,  namely :  the  first  ten  No.  2,  and  the  others  No.  3  steel. 
Axles  :  front,  2 y2  in.,  and  rear,  2^  in.,  octagon  center.  Track,  4  ft.  8  in., 
from  out  to  out. 

Pointing. — Body,  dark  green  between  the  moldings  of  the  side-boards  ; 
and  moldings,  black.  Running-gear,  English  vermilion,  with  a  broad 
stripe  and  two  stout  lines  of  black. 

“  Total  Depravity”  was  the  subject  of  the  sermon  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
McDonald,  of  San  Rafael,  Cal.  While  he  was  preaching  it,  a  thief  stole 
the  lap-robe  from  his  buggy  standing  in  the  horse-shed. 


THE  HUB. 


WORKING  DRAFT  OF  SIX-PASSENGER  BERLIN  ROCKAWAY.—  Scale,  one  inch  to  the  foot. 
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BOD  Y-S HOP. 


“ The  carpenter  dresses  his 
plank;  the  tongue  of  his  fore- 
plane  whistles  its  wild  ascend¬ 
ing  lisp." — Walt.  Whitman. 


WORKING  DRAFT  OF  SIX-PASSENGER  BERLIN 

ROCK  A  WA  Y. 

(See  Full-page  Illustration  accompanying.) 

Before  building  any  carriage  body,  the  first  requisite  is  to  prepare  a 
careful  side  elevation,  representing  its  general  style  and  outlines  ;  and 
next,  to  determine  the  width  of  the  body,  and  to  lay  out  the  cant.  Of 
course  the  proper  side  swell  adds  materially  to  the  beauty  of  such  a  body 
as  is  here  represented  ;  but  the  principal  object  we  have  in  view  in  intro¬ 
ducing  this  working  draft  is  to  explain  how,  while  giving  the  body  con¬ 
siderable  swell,  we  may  avoid  using  heavy  timber. 

Our  drawing  is  divided  into  five  different  parts,  namely  :  Fig.  x,  the 
side  elevation  ;  Fig.  2,  the  cant ;  Fig.  3,  the  standing-pillar  ;  Fig.  4,  the 
the  half-front  view  ;  and  Fig.  5,  the  half-back  view.  Careful  study  of 
these  different  views  is  essential  to  a  full  understanding  of  our  descrip¬ 
tion  which  follows. 

* 

*  * 

TIMBER  TO  BE  USED. 

The  timber  used  for  the  principal  pieces,  such  as  rockers,  pillars,  etc.,- 
must  be  close-grained,  tough-body  ash  ;  and  our  first  duty  is  to  properly 
mark  out  the  different  pieces  on  the  plank.  For  instance,  the  rockers 
must  be  so  marked  that  the  bottom  face  is  toward  the  sap  side,  and  the 
corner-pillars  so  that  the  inside  shall  face  the  sap  side  of  the  plank, 
which  holds  good  also  for  the  door  pillars.  The  standing-pillars,  on  the 
contrary,  should  have  the  outside  face  the  sap  side  of  the  plank. 

THICKNESS  OF  THE  BODY  PIECES. 

All  the  rockers,  with  the  exception  of  rockers  G,  H  and  I,  are  i^j  in. 
thick  ;  while  2  in.  ash  will  be  required  for  rocker  G,  in.  for  H,  and 
2 ]/z  in.  for  I.  For  the  upper  section  of  the  hind  corner-pillar,  indicated 
by  S,  2)/l  in.  is  required  ;  and  for  the  lower  section  R,  3^  in.  The  front 
bottomside  P,  is  3^4  in.,  and  the  short  corner-pillar  Q,  in  front,  is  made 
of  2  in.  ash.  The  rear  bottomside  O  is  of  3  in.  ash.  For  the  stand¬ 
ing-pillars,  U  and  T,  use  4  in.  ash.  The  front  door-pillars  are  in., 
and  hind,  1^5  in.  thick.  For  the  front  corner-pillar  V,  3  in.  ash  is 
necessary.  All  the  cross-bars,  with  the  exception  of  the  hind  one,  are 
made  of  1  in.  ash,  while  the  latter  is  1%  in.  The  seat-rails  are  i^g  X  2 
in.  The  middle  rail  of  the  back  is  1%  in.  The  back,  having  1  in. 
swell,  will  leave  the  rail  at  the  shoulder  nearly  in.  thick. 

WIDTH  OF  THE  BODY. 

The  width  of  a  body  at  the  center,  front  and  back,  is  generally  meas¬ 
ured  from  out  to  out  ;  but  it  sometimes  occurs  that  carriages  are  ordered 
requiring  the  seat  to  be  of  a  certain  specified  width  between  the  standing- 
pillars,  and  to  stipulate  the  width  of  the  body  from  out  to  out  would,  in 
such  cases,  prove  a  very  uncertain  undertaking.  We  will  therefore  first 
determine  the  turn-under  and  size  of  the  standing-pillar,  and  then 
proceed  as  follows  : 

The  width  of  the  body  between  the  standing-pillars  is  3  ft.  6  in.  on  our 
drawing,  and  it  should  not  be  less  than  this.  Measure  the  distance  from 
line  D  to  the  front  face  of  standing-pillar  T,  at  the  height  of  the  seat, 
which  is  4^  in.,  and  add  this  to  the  width  of  the  seat.  This  will  make 
the  body  in  the  center  51  in.  The  width  of  50  in.,  at  the  hind  standing- 
pillar,  should  be  sufficient  for  a  body  of  this  kind.  This  would  make  the 
seatroom,  providing  we  retain  the  same  turn-under,  3  ft.  5  in.  ;  but  the 
specification  calls  for  3  ft.  6  in.,  and  we  can  only  obtain  this  width  of  3 
ft.  6  in.  between  the  pillars,  with  a  width  of  50  in.  at  the  center  of  the 
body,  by  lessening  the  turn-under,  which  is  not  to  be  recommended,  for 
a  turn-under  less  than  on  this  drawing,  which  is  2>lA  in.,  will  not  make  a 
very  creditable-looking  job.  We  can  only  repeat,  that  the  determination 
of  the  width  of  a  body  from  outside  to  outside  may  answer  when  the 
width  of  the  seat  is  of  no  particular  object ;  but  will  not  answer  where 
the  width  of  the  seat  between  the  pillars  is  specified,  as  is  generally  the 
case  on  ordered  work. 

The  width  of  the  body  at  the  hinge  pillar  is  51  in.;  ditto  at  lock  pillar, 
49 x/z  in.;  ditto  at  the  back,  42  in.;  ditto  at  the  front,  42  in.;  and  ditto  at 
the  dash,  32  in.  Turn-under,  2>lA  in. 

DRESSING  THE  DIFFERENT  PIECES. 

All  the  rockers,  with  the  exception  of  rocker  G,  are  contracted  and 
inclined.  The  bottomside  R  is  contracted,  but  not  inclined.  When 


marking  out  the  pieces  which  are  contracted  and  inclined,  care  must  be 
exercised  to  mark  the  same  heavy  enough  to  permit  working  on  the 
bevel.  To  save  time  when  dressing,  the  pattern  should  be  placed  on  both 
sides  wherever  possible.  The  process  how  to  proceed  has  been  explained 
in  connection  with  the  working  draft  of  the  “  Round-bottom  Landau,”  in 
our  last  volume,  but  we  will  give  a  brief  repetition  of  the  same,  and 
select  for  this  purpose  the  door  rocker  M. 

First,  transfer  the  inside  face  marks  of  the  rocker  L  and  N  to  the  pattern. 
Take  the  bevel  of  lines  A  and  D,  and  dress  the  ends  of  the  rocker  M, 
either  top  or  bottom,  by  this  bevel,  to  the  shoulder  marks  of  the 
rocker  L  and  N.  Then  take  the  bevel  of  lines  F  and  W,  and  cross  a  line 
over  at  the  shoulders  of  either  L  or  N.  Lay  the  pattern  on  the  other 
side,  making  the  mark  on  the  pattern  and  rocker  correspond,  and  then 
mark  off.  The  rocker  is  dressed  by  these  lines.  This  will  answer  for 
all  other  pieces. 

To  facilitate  the  work  in  building  such  a  body,  all  shoulder-marks 
should  be  transferred  from  the  draft  to  the  pattern,  which  in  turn  are 
transferred  from  the  pattern  to  the  piece  when  done  dressing.  This 
avoids  unnecessary  handling. 

Stili  another  simple  rule  will  be  found  of  advantage  in  facilitating  the 
work  (at  least  we  always  found  it  so),  which  is  :  to  dress  all  pieces 
belonging  to  the  body,  and  then  prick  off  every  piece  where  necessary, 
and  get  the  length  of  all  cross-bars.  After  this  is  done,  then  begin  to 
frame.  The  system,  or  non-system,  practiced  by  many  body-makers, 
who  are  accustomed  to  dress  some  of  the  pieces, — for  instance,  the 
rockers,  and  frame  these  together,  and  then  dress  again  and  frame,  is 
not  to  be  recommended.  The  excuse  often  made,  that  rockers  must  be 
put  together,  as  there  are  occasional  delays  in  the  smith-shop,  will  not 
hold  good  on  a  body  of  this  kind,  for  while  the  rockers  are  in  the  smith- 
shop  for  making  the  rocker-plates,  then  the  back,  front  and  doors  of  the 
body  can  be  made  meanwhile,  and  the  front  and  back  can  be  cleaned 
off  and  finished,  so  that  when  the  rockers  and  plates  are  returned  from 
the  smith-shop,  they  are  ready  to  go  on  the  body. 

When  framing  a  body  of  this  class,  where  the  different  parts  are  in¬ 
clined  and  contracted,  all  these  pieces,  or  most  of  them,  will  change  their 
original  positions,  and  it  is  very  important  to  find  out  the  exact  amount 
of  such  changes.  The  rockers  L  and  N  can  be  laid  off  and  framed  by 
the  draft.  The  contraction  of  rocker  M  is  so  insignificant,  that  it  will 
not  materially  affect  the  position  of  the  others.  It  is  different,  however, 
with  K  and  O,  as  those  rockers  are  contracted  considerably.  To  show 
how  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of  such  changes  produced  by  the 
inclination  and  contraction,  we  will  take  for  example  the  rocker  O. 

Find  out  the  amount  of  contraction  of  the  rocker  O,  from  the  front 
face  of  the  standing-pillar  to  the  back  cross-bar,  Fig.  2,  and  place  the 
amount  c  n  line  E,  from  A.  The  distance  between  lines  E  and  D,  at 
this  new  point,  is  placed  below  the  bottom  line  of  rocker  O.  Draw  line 
X  from  the  front  face  of  the  rocker  O  to  the  extreme  end.  Set  the 
bevel  by  the  front  face  of  rocker  N  and  the  line  X,  and  frame  these 
rockers  by  the  line  X.  Or,  if  preferred,  place  the  inside  of  the  rockers 
N  and  O  on  the  draft,  taking  the  front  face  of  rocker  N  as  the  guide 
line,  and  have  the  back  end  of  rocker  O  touch  the  line  X  at  the  extreme 
back  end.  The  bevel  obtained  by  the  front  face  of  rocker  N  and  line  X 
will  also  be  the  proper  bevel  for  the  shoulders  of  rocker  N  and  O. 

The  method  of  framing  rockers  K  and  L,  is  similar  to  that  of  N  and 
O.  It  is  different,  however,  with  rockers  H  and  Z.  In  the  case  of  the 
last-named,  strike  line  Y  on  rocker  H,  at  any  desired  bevel.  Then  find 
the  amount  of  contraction  between  lines  A'  and  B',  and  place  the  amount 
thus  obtained  on  line  E,  Fig.  3,  and  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as 
explained  in  connection  with  rockers  N  and  O.  Place  the  space  obtained 
between  lines  E  and  D  on  the  top  of  rocker  I,  at  the  intersection  of  line 
B'  with  the  top  face  of  rocker  I.  Then  draw  a  line  from  the  front  face 
of  rocker  H  to  this  new  point,  at  the  intersection  of  line  B'  with  the  top 
face  of  rocker  I,  which  will  produce  line  Z.  Set  the  bevel  by  lines  Y 
and  Z,  and  mark  the  shoulders  for  the  framing  of  rockers  H  and  I. 
When  fitting,  instead  of  trying  the  two  last-named  rockers  on  the  draft, 
which  is  a  very  uncertain  measure,  we  advise  placing  one  arm  of  the 
bevel  on  line  Y,  and  fitting  the  rocker  by  the  horizontal  part  of  the  bevel. 

Rocker  G  is  not  contracted,  but  is  framed  vertical  to  rocker  H. 

The  tenon  on  rocker  H  is  gauged  from  the  outside,  and  the  mortise  on 
G  is  pricked  off.  To  find  the  difference  of  the  mortise  on  the  top  and 
bottom  of  rocker  G,  carry  the  height  of  the  rocker  G  over  the  lines  E 
and  D.  The  difference  between  the  lines  E  and  D  will  be  the  amount 
the  mortise  on  the  bottom  face  requires  to  be  removed  from  the  outside. 

After  framing,  the  edges  of  rocker  G  which  project  outside  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  inside  at  the  top  face,  are  then  dressed  even,  so  that  they  have, 
when  finished,  the  same  thickness  as  rocker  H. 

Rocker  I,  when  framed,  is  swept  after  the  line  of  the  top-rail  at  that 
place.  See  dotted  line  on  Fig.  2. 

The  mortise  on  rocker  K,  where  it  connects  with  rocker  I,  is  gauged 
off  on  top  and  bottom  ;  but  not  so  with  the  tenon  of  rocker  I,  which 
must  be  pricked  off,  and  is  accomplished  by  taking  the  distance  between 
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line  F  and  the  tenon,  as  shown  on  Fig.  2.  Draw  a  line  from  the  extreme 
top  and  bottom  ends  at  the  back  of  the  rocker  I,  to  the  cant.  Then  take 
the  distance  between  line  F  and  the  line  representing  the  tenon  line,  and 
place  this  space  on  the  top  and  bottom  at  the  extreme  end  of  rocker  I. 
The  front  ends  of  rockers  I  and  H  are  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
mortise  is  on  H,  and  the  tenon  on  I.  The  former  is  gauged  off,  while  the 
latter  is  pricked  off  in  the  manner  described  for  the  back  end  of  rocker  I. 
The  front  corner-pillar  V  is  framed  to  rocker  I,  either  by  mortising  or  lap¬ 
ping,  the  former  method  being  preferable. 

The  short  front  corner-pillar  Q  is  glued  against  the  front  corner-pillar 
V  and  rocker  I  ;  and,  for  better  security  at  the  top  end,  the  insertion  of 
a  strong  screw  is  necessary. 

Bottomsides  P  and  R  are  framed  to  the  standing-pillars  U  and  T.  The 
molding  extends  to  the  door-pillar,  and  requires  a  lap  on  the  outside  of 
the  bottomside.  A  short  tenon  is  in  the  middle. 

The  hind  bottomside  is  made  of  bent  wood,  and  is  not  inclined,  but 
only  contracted,  the  rocker  O  being  shaved  off  from  the  outside,  square 
with  the  top  face  to  the  depth  of  the  bottomside  R.  By  following  the 
contracted  line  G',  the  bottomside  will  have  a  thickness,  at  line  D',  of 
2^  in,;  but  as  the  thickness  required  for  the  back  corner-pillar  is  only 
13/  in.,  the  inside  of  bottomside  R  is  lightened  from  the  top  of  the  rocker 
O.  The  distance  between  the  two  lines  E'  and  G',  indicates  the  amount 
to  be  taken  off. 

By  comparing  the  turn-under  at  the  height  of  the  bottom  of  bottomside 
R,  with  the  distance  between  lines  B  and  F',  at  the  cant,  it  will  be  found 
that  we  have  resorted  to  taking  the  cheat  line.  If  we  had  deducted  the 
turn-under  from  the  line  B,  the  back  corner-pillar  would  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  wider  at  the  bottom,  and  would  not  give  as  good  an  appearance 
as  is  obtained  by  the  application  of  the  cheat  line. 

The  pricking  off  of  the  corner-pillars  and  bottomsides  is  done  the  same 
way  as  was  described  for  the  different  parts  belonging  to  a  “  Round- 
bottom  Landau”  in  Vol.  XXV. 

Line  F  is  the  outside  line  of  the  different  rockers  at  the  ground  line  A. 
The  lengths  of  the  different  cross-bars  are  easily  ascertained  by  carrying 
the  height  where  they  are  located  to  the  lines  D  and  E  at  the  standing- 
pillar,  Fig.  3.  The  space  between  the  two  lines  last-named  is  placed  on 
line  F,  toward  line  B.  The  distance  between  this  point  obtained,  and 
the  ground  line  A,  is  half  the  width  of  the  cross-bar.  This  is  a  simple 
and  effective  way,  and  avoids  introducing  too  many  lines  on  the  draft. 
The  same  process  is  followed  when  ascertaining  the  width  of  the  botton;- 
side  P  and  R,  at  the  bottom  face,  as  lines  C'  and  G'  will  show. 

To  ascertain  the  width  of  the  bottomside  R  at  the  top  face,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  find  the  difference  between  line  C  and  front  face  of  stand¬ 
ing-pillar  T,  at  the  thickness  of  the  bottomsides.  This  difference  will  be 
added  to  line  F',  outwardly,  or  toward  line  B.  The  inside  remains  the 
same,  as  the  bottomside  is  vertical. 

On  the  front  bottomside  P  it  is  different,  as  the  rocker  is  inclined  ;  and 
to  obtain  the  width  of  bottomside  P  at  the  top  face  and  on  the  inside, 
we  have  to  strike  lines  1,  2,  3,  4  to  the  cant,  carry  the  height  of  these 
lines  from  line  A  to  the  intersection  with  the  inside  of  bottomside  P,  to 
the  standing-pillar,  Fig.  3.  The  space  between  the  lines  D  and  E  is 
added  to  line  C'  outwardly.  The  same  is  done  with  the  space  between 
line  C  and  the  standing-pillar  T,  only  that  the  latter  space  is  placed  on 
l’ne  H'.  The  distance  between  these  two  points  at  the  different  places  is 
the  thickness  of  the  bottomside  P  at  the  top  and  inside  face. 

The  front  and  back-quarter  glasses  are  stationary.  On  many  Six- 
passenger  Rockaways  movable  glassframes  are  introduced,  and  held  in 
place  by  moldings  on  the  inside.  The  moldings  are  rounded  at  the 
inside  corners,  covered  with  cloth,  and  fastened  to  the  stationary  frame 
by  round-headed  screws.  The  heads  are  either  silver-plated  or  black. 
The  use  of  movable  glassframes  at  the  quarters,  although  requiring 
heavier  timber  for  the  stationary  frames  and  somewhat  more  labor,  is  a 
great  improvement,  as  they  give  the  carriage  a  finer  appearance.  When 
repainting  such  a  vehicle,  the  glassframes  may  easily  be  removed,  thus 
preventing  the  glasses  from  breaking. 

To  build  a  Six-passenger  Rockaway  properly,  especially  when  the 
rockers  are  inclined  and  contracted,  requires  a  skillful  body-maker,  but 
the  method  of  constructing  such  a  body  as  is  described  in  connection 
with  this  draft,  is  a  simple  one,  and  will  be  readily  understood  after  a 
little  study.  The  beneficial  results  are  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
swell  may  be  given  to  such  a  body  while  still  using  light  timber. 

The  system  of  inclining  and  contracting  the  different  pieces  entering 
into  the  construction  of  bodies,  is  now  adopted  in  all  carriage  factories 
of  note  ;  but  while  visiting  in  a  Southern  city,  we  were  recently  surprised 
to  find  an  otherwise  excellent  body-maker  still  adhering  to  the  square 
rule.  The  body  which  he  was  building  was  a  Six-passenger  Rockaway. 
Although  not  having  a  great  amount  of  side-swell,  the  amount  of  timber 
used  was  certainly  excessive.  When  questioned  as  to  why  he  did  not 
incline  and  contract  the  rockers,  our  old  friend  replied  that  he  had  never 
given  the  subject  a  thought.  We  never  knew  this  body-maker  to  read 
any  of  the  trade  journals,  and  he  confessed  that  he  did  not  find  them  of 


any  use  to  him.  His  persistence  in  the  old  rut  was  sufficient  proof 
that  he  might  have  found  them  very  useful  if  he  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  investigate  their  contents.  -  Albert  Kehri.. 


THE  PROPORTIONAL  TRIANGLE  APPLIED  TO 
CORNER-PILLARS. 

(See  Full-page  Illustration  accompanying.) 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  In  former  numbers  of  The  Hub  you  ask  cor¬ 
respondents  to  give  suggestions  and  to  point  out  the  live  questions  of  the  present 
day.  I  beg  herewith  to  comply  with  this  request. 

In  your  April  number  you  gave  a  working  drawing  of  an  Extension-top  Phae¬ 
ton,  and  in  your  explanation  of  the  same  you  say  :  “  To  lay  off  the  corner- 
pillars  properly,  we  must  proportion  the  side-sweep  with  the  turn-under  by 
means  of  the  proportional  triangle.  The  lines  are  given  on  the  cant.” 

I  have  studied  this  triangle,  its  principle  and  construction,  but  can  in  no  way 
make  out  what  it  is.  In  the  same  paragraph  you  refer  the  reader  to  the  working 
drawing  of  a  Spider  Phaeton  in  your  May  number.  In  this  May  number  the 
illustration  at  first  sight  appears  all  right ;  but  what  rules  you  employ  to  propor¬ 
tion  the  side-sweep  with  the  turn-under  you  do  not  state.  I  only  see  the  propor¬ 
tional  triangle,  which  cannot  by  any  means  give  the  necessary  point  to  lay  off  the 
corner-pillars.  The  illustration  itself  proves  that,  by  the  means  you  employ  to 
lay  out  the  corner-pillars,  it  can  just  as  well  be  pricked  from  the  side-sweep  and 
turn-under  line  without  the  help  of  the  triangle. 

What  then  is  the  triangle  good  for  ?  Or  for  what  purpose  do  we  make  the 
triangle  ? 

The  question  would  properly  be,  to  proportion  the  side-sweep  with  the  turn- 
under  line — that  is,  to  cheat  or  to  draw  in  the  pillar  in  proportion  to  the  above, 
for  giving  the  back-pillar  a  pleasing,  correct  sweep,  which,  by  your  illustration,  is 
not  by  far  what  is  required  in  practice. 

I  have  made  this  question  one  of  my  studies,  because  it  is  very  important  to 
body-makers  to  lay  out  these  pillars  correctly,  to  save  annoyance  and  time.  Will 
you,  therefore,  please  prove  in  one  of  your  next  numbers  that  you  did  proportion 
the  side-sweep  with  the  turn-under  in  the  same  illustration  from  being  different 
if  it  were  pricked  off  from  the  side-sweep  and  turn-under  line.  C.  Hgd. 

Philadelphia,  June  15,  1884. 

* 

*  * 

Answer. 

To  answer  the  above  questions  of  our  correspondent  more  fully  and 
understandingly,  we  herewith  introduce  a  drawing  of  that  part  of  the 
draft  which  the  proportional  triangle  mainly  concerns. 

The  assertion  of  our  correspondent  that  the  illustration  in  our  May 
number  proves  that,  “  by  the  means  employed,  the  corner-pillar  can  just 
as  well  be  pricked  off  from  the  side-sweep  and  turn -under  line,”  is  pre¬ 
mature,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  2,  where  line  a  is  the  line  obtained  by  the 
proportional  triangle  ;  and  dotted  line  b  is  the  line  pricked  off  from  the 
side-sweep  and  turn-under  line.  To  work  by  the  latter  method  would 
make  the  body  too  narrow  at  the  bottom,  as  we  stated  in  the  May  num¬ 
ber,  and  therefore,  the  point  obtained  by  deducting  the  turn-under  from 
the  side-sweep  has  to  be  displaced,  or  in  other  words,  cheated  off.  This 
amount  to  be  cheated  off  is  not  limited  ;  it  may  be  more  or  less,  as  it  is 
on  the  drawing.  The  result  will  remain  the  same,  although  we  would 
not  advise,  when  cheating  off,  to  do  it  to  such  an  extent  that  the  body 
will  be  wider  at  the  back  than  in  the  middle.  The  use  we  make  of  the 
proportional  triangle  is  simply  to  proportion  the  side-sweep  with  the 
turn-under,  which  has  been  done  in  connection  with  the  Spider  Phaeton 
in  our  May  number. 

Oilr  correspondent  further  says :  “  The  question  would  properly  be,  to 
proportion  the  side-sweep  with  the  turn-under  line, — that  is,  to  cheat  or 
to  draw  in  the  pillar  in  proportion  to  the  above,  for  giving  the  back- 
pillar  a  pleasing,  correct  sweep,  which,  by  your  illustration,  is  not  by 
far  what  it  requires  in  practice.”  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  do  not 
understand  our  correspondent  quite  perfectly.  The  angle  is  certainly 
there  for  the  purpose  of  proportioning  the  side-sweep  with  the  turn-under 
line,  by  means  of  cheating,  as  on  the  drawing.  The  corner-pillar  is  not 
drawn  in.  We  are  speaking  of  the  bottom  end  of  the  pillar,  although 
such  is  not  stated  by  our  friend.  He  merely  says  “  to  cheat  or  draw  in 
the  back  corner-pillar  to  obtain  a  pleasing,  correct  sweep.”  The  first 
thing  is  to  cheat,  and  where?  Does  our  correspondent  mean  to  flatten 
the  side-sweep  ?  Does  he  expect  to  obtain,  by  such  a  method,  the  result 
which  he  claims  ought  to  follow?  We  think  not.  Furthermore,  he 
seems  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  sweep  on  Fig.  4,  May  number,  will  look 
entirely  different  when  worked  out  on  a  body,  which  is  produced  by  the 
side-swell  of  the  body,  in  connection  with  the  turn-under  line.  If  we  had 
employed  a  straight  corner-pillar,  as  shown  on  Fig.  1,  line  A,  on  the 
opposite  page  of  this  number,  the  result  would  be  as  per  line  c,  Fig.  2, 
without  employing  the  cheat  line,  and  as  line  d ,  when  using  the  propor¬ 
tional  triangle. 

We  have  used  on  Figs.  1,  2  and  3,  the  same  lines  employed  in  our 
working  draft,  May  number,  but  have  turned  the  angle,  and  have  not 
used  the  same  line  of  inclination  (to  prove  that  such  is  immaterial) ;  and 
our  correspondent  will  find,  after  reading  the  explanation  given  in  con- 
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nection  with  Figs.  5,  6,  7  and  8,  that  the  result  is  the  same  as  on  Fig.  4, 
May  number. 

We  would  add  here,  that  the  object  of  the  proportional  triangle  is  to 
establish  the  new  sweep  resulting  from  the  displacing  of  one  point.  To 
avoid  a  crowding  of  lines,  the  drawings  represented  by  Figs.  5,  6,  7  and 
8,  are  made  to  the  scale  of  iX  inch  to  the  foot,  and  divided  into  four 
different  parts,  namely  :  Fig.  5,  the  side-elevation  ;  Fig.  6,  the  turn- 
under  and  the  back  corner-pillar  ;  Fig.  7,  the  cant ;  and  Fig.  8,  the  pro¬ 
portional  triangle. 

The  turn-under  line  is  given  in  a ,  b l  c ,  d ,  e ,  / ]  g ,  hn  on  Fig.  6.  Its 
plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  ground  line  U  at  point  h,  Fig.  5.  Conse¬ 
quently,  its  vertical  trace  line  X  h ,  Fig.  5,  and  its  horizontal  trace  line  h 
H,  Fig.  7,  are  both  perpendicular  to  the  ground  line  U  at  point  h  ;  and 
the  surface  of  the  body  is  regular  only  in  the  plane  of  these  two  lines. 
The  determination  of  any  point  of  the  surface  which  is  not  in  the  plane 
of  lines  X,  h  and  H,  Figs.  5  and  7,  with  the  exception  of  point  a  on  top 
of  the  corner-pillar,  must  be  referred  to  the  angle  on  Fig.  8. 

To  establish  the  angle  and  proportion  the  surface,  let  us  take  point  f. 
Fig.  5.  The  projection  of  this  without  cheat,  on  Fig.  7,  is  in  V.  The 
distance  from  the  side-sweep  line  t  to  the  point  V,  is  equal  to  the  distance 
from  ft  to  line  a  y,  Fig.  6.  Let  us  now  displace  this  projection  from 
V  to  F,  Fig.  7,  and  find  the  projections  of  other  points. 

To  accomplish  this,  draw  line  Z  from  h  2,  where  the  side-sweep  inter¬ 
sects  the  plane  of  the  turn-under,  parallel  with  the  ground  line  U.  From 
any  point  of  line  Z,  and  at  any  angle,  draw  line  a  2,  S,  Fig.  8.  From  point 
O,  on  Fig.  7,  where  the  line  f ,  Fig.  5,  intersects  with  the  side-sweep,  draw 
a  line  parallel  with  Z  to  O'  on  line  a  2,  S.  Draw  a  perpendicular  line  O', 
/3.  From  point  F,  Fig.  7,  draw  a  line  parallel  with  Z  till  it  intersects 
the  perpendicular  line  O'  f  3,  then  take  the  turn-under  on  f„  Fig.  6,  and 
place  it  on  the  continuation  of  line  ay  from  point  a  2  to  point  f  2.  A 
line  is  then  drawn  from  f  2,  through  f  3,  until  it  intersects  with  line 
a  2  and  S  at  S.  The  angle  a  2,  S,  and  f  2  thus  established,  will  determine 
the  position  at  any  point  in  the  following  manner. 

Take  any  point  of  the  surface  ;  e,  for  instance,  on  Fig.  5.  Take  the 
amount  of  turn-under  from  e  to  line  a  y,  Fig.  6,  and  carry  this  amount  to 
a  2,  e  2,  Fig.  8.  From  e  2  draw  a  line  to  point  S.  From  e,  Fig.  5,  draw  a 
vertical  line  to  the  side-sweep  line  t,  Fig.  7.  From  the  intersection  of 
this  line  with  line  t,  draw  a  horizontal  line  parallel  with  line  Z,  until  it  in¬ 
tersects  with  line  a  2,  S,  on  Fig.  8,  point  er  From  e ,  draw  a  vertical  line 
until  it  intersects  with  line  e  2,  on  e  3.  From  this  point  draw  a  line  par¬ 
allel  with  Z,  until  it  intersects  the  vertical  line  e,  Fig.  7.  This  will  make 
point  E,  which  will  be  the  correct  position  of  one  point  for  the  corner- 
pillar. 

As  many  points  on  the  surface  as  desired  can  be  obtained  by  repeating 
the  rule  which  determined  point  E.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  are  the  points  for  the 
outside  line  of  the  corner-pillar.  F,  G,  H,  represent  the  outside  of  the 
bottomside.  These  points  are  represented  on  Fig.  6,  marked  with  the 
same  capital  letters,  each  letter  having  an  apostrophe. 

Line  W,  Fig.  6,  represents  the  inside  line  of  the  corner-pillar,  and  i  is 
the  perpendicular  line.  An  easy  way  to  establish  line  W  on  the  ground 
plane  is  as  follows  :  Take  the  thickness  of  the  hind  corner-pillars  at  the 
extreme  bottom  end,  which  is  at  F,  Fig.  6,  and  place  it  at  F,  Fig.  7,  and 
strike  line  i,  from  point  F.  Every  point  for  the  inside  of  the  corner- 
pillar  can  be  designated  by  taking  the  spaces  between  lines  W  and  i  at 
A'  B'  C'  D'  E'  F',  at  Fig.  6,  and  placing  the  same  at  Fig.  7,  at  the  cor¬ 
responding  vertical  lines  designated  by  the  same  letters.  For  illustration, 
we  have  drawn  line  i  2,  which  is  equal  to  A'  i  on  Fig.  6. 

We  will  now  briefly  illustrate  how  to  find  the  width  of  the  corner-pillar 
at  the  inside  or  front  face.  The  process  is  the  same  as  that  given  when 
we  described  how  to  find  the  different  points  on  the  back  face  of  the 
corner-pillar.  We  will  take  line  c,  on  Fig.  5,  draw  a  line  across  the  pillar, 
and,  on  the  intersection  of  this  line  with  the  front  face  of  the  pillar,  make 
point  K.  Draw  a  vertical  line  from  this  point  to  the  side-sweep  line  t ,  on 
Fig.  7  ;  from  the  intersection  with  t,  draw  a  line  parallel  with  line  Z  to 
the  intersection  with  line  a  2,  S,  Fig.  8,  which  is  designated  as  point  K  4. 
Draw  a  line  from  this  point  to  line  c  2,  c  3,  S,  on  Fig.  8  ;  take  the  distance 
from  line  Z  to  point  c  3  on  K  4,  and  transfer  the  same  to  line  K  2 
from  Z,  Fig.  7.  This  is  the  outside  point  for  the  front  face  of  the 
corner-pillar. 

To  establish  the  width  of  the  pillar,  is  now  an  easy  matter.  Line  i, 
Fig.  7,  as  was  stated  before,  is  equal  to  line  i,  Fig.  6.  Take  the  distance 
on  line  C',  between  lines  W  and  i,  Fig.  6,  and  place  the  amount  on  line 
K  2,  from  i„  Fig.  7,  which  is  here  k  3.  The  space  between  point  K  3  and 
the  point  previously  obtained  on  line  K  2,  is  the  width  of  the  pillar  at 
that  place.  All  other  points  are  obtained  in  the  same  manner. 

In  concluding,  we  would  state  that  the  only  important  point  in  placing 
the  proportional  triangle  on  Fig.  8,  is  that  the  line  a  2,  S,  which  can  be 
drawn  at  any  desired  angle,  must  be  located  in  such  position  that  any 
point  taken  on  the  side-sweep  and  carried  toward  line  a  2,  S,  parallel  with 
Z,  shall  intersect  it.  Otherwise,  the  position  is  not  important.  The 
angle  may  be  established  where  it  is  on  this  drawing,  or  in  front,  or  in 


the  middle  of  the  body,  or  it  can  be  made  longer  or  shorter.  The  sum¬ 
mit  S  can  be  turned  backward  or  forward.  Different  positions  and  sizes 
will  not  alter  the  principle  in  the  least. 

We  desire  also  to  state  that  this  valuable  rule  was  originated  by  Mr. 
Albert  Dupont,  the  eminent  carriage  draftsman,  of  Paris,  whom  we  con¬ 
sider  exceptionally  high  authority  on  matters  pertaining  to  carriage 
geometry,  and  this  rule  is  now  employed  by  the  best  body-makers  in 
Paris. 

We  hope,  with  this  further  explanation,  that  our  correspondent  and 
others  will  derive  a  better  understanding  of  the  principles  and  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  proportional  triangle.  Albert  Kehrl. 


SECOND-PRIZE  DESIGN  FOR  IRONING  A  PHYSI¬ 
CIANS’  PHAETON. 

Messrs.  Gribbon,  Konrad  and  Polya,  Committee  on  Award  of  The 
Hub's  Prizes : — I  am  positive  that  you  are  well  able  to  perform  your 
duties,  and  for  that  reason  I  take  special  pleasure  in  sending  you  a  work¬ 
ing  drawing  of  a  Physicians’  Phaeton.  I  will  now  proceed  with  the 
specifications. 

In  ironing  a  carriage  like  this,  I  commence  by  banding  the  hubs. 
Take  for  this  job  X  X  X  in-  band  iron  for  the  back  of  the  hubs.  Then 
set  the  tires,  which  are  1  X  fg  in.,  steel.  Then  I  swedge  the  axles, 
which  are  1  in.  fantail,  and  fit  them  to  a  pattern  ;  when  this  is  done  I  weld 
them  together.  Next  I  make  all  the  clip-bars,  from  X  X  X  in.  Norway 
iron,  to  take  the  clips,  shaft-jacks,  king-bolt  and  fifth-wheel.  Then  I 
make  the  king-bolt,  draw  the  shaft-jacks,  and  swedge  the  bolt  part  round 
to  t55  in.  Next  I  proceed  to  iron  the  shafts.  For  this  I  generally  take 

IX  X  X  in.  Aat  iron,  Burden’s  best,  and  swedge  it  down  to  a  nice  edge 
on  both  sides.  Then  I  make  the  whiffletree  bolt,  which  requires  X  X 

X  in.  Norway  iron.  The  bolt  part  is  made  in.  full. 

Then  I  set  the  axles.  The  track  is  4  ft.  8  in.  front  and  back,  from  out 
to  out,  and  the  wheels  are  gathered  a  scant  X  in-  Next  I  take  1  X  X 
in.  Norway  iron,  and  make  the  fifth-wheels,  which  are  X  in*  wide.  The 
top  wheel  is  half  round,  scant,  with  lips  on  each  side  at  the  head-block. 
These  lips  are  made  very  thin.  A  projection  of  X  in-  is  in  the  center  of 
the  fifth-wheel  at  the  front  edge,  forming  a  clip-bar,  and  is  shouldered 
down  to  fg  in.  thick.  It  also  projects  ]/2  in.  on  each  side  of  the 
perch,  for  the  passage  of  the  perch-clip,  to  combine  the  fifth-wheel 
and  stay  running  from  the  axle  to  the  bottom  fifth-wheel.  (I  leave  a  flat 
bearing  at  center  of  bottom  fifth-wheel,  8  in.  long,  to  bear  on  the  safety 
hook  made  solid  on  the  bottom  stay  or  guard.)  Then  I  make  the 
T-plate  for  the  head-block,  using  iX  X  X  in-  Norway  Iron.  This  plate 
is  made  full  at  the  corners,  and  it  forms  the  clip-bar  front.  Make  it 
strong,  on  account  of  the  holes  drilled  through  for  the  spring-clips.  I 
I  then  swedge  the  perch-plate  clear  through  between  the  bars.  The  clip- 
bars  are  made  solid  on  the  perch-plate,  and  the  stays  also  are  made  solid 
with  the  perch-plate.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  inside  branch  stay  is 
fastened  to  a  lug  that  is  made  solid  with  the  perch-plate,  and  the  stay  end 
is  fitted  to  that,  and  takes  a  X  in-  bolt.  This  will  prevent  the  stay  from 
wearing  the  wood,  and  it  avoids  putting  any  holes  through  the  perch. 

I  will  next  call  attention  to  the  spring-clip,  which  is  made  solid  with  the 
perch-clip  that  goes  through  the  fifth-wheel.  The  back  one  is  made  just 
the  same  as  the  front  one,  except  that  the  bolt  part  on  the  inside  is  set 
off  about  X  in-.  so  as  to  drill  the  hole  back  from  the  edge  of  the  bottom 
plate.  There  is  a  plate  on  top  of  the  perch,  X  X  \g  in.,  half  oval,  and 
this  plate  is  made  flat  at  each  end  and  about  1  in.  long,  so  as  to  take  the 
shoulder  of  the  spring-clips  ;  and  it  is  let  into  the  head-block  and  back 
bed  about  X  in. 

The  perch  stay  is  made  with  X  X  X  in-  oval,  Burden’s  best 
The  step  pad  is  made  with  2X  X  X  in-  Norway  iron,  and  swedged  ou 
to  4X  X  4  in.,  the  size  of  the  pad.  The  body-loops  are  made  of  1  X  % 
in.  iron,  Burden’s  best.  Use  at  the  loop-heads  fg  in.  cheese-head  bolts 
and  the  same  in  the  center  of  the  spring-bars.  The  dash  is  15X  in.  high 
For  this  use  X  X  X  in-  oval  iron,  Burden’s  best ;  and  for  the  toe-rail 
use  X  X  X  in-  oval.  For  the  side  bearing,  X  in.  round  iron  is  used  tc 
take  a  fg  in.  bolt.  A  loop  is  worked  at  one  end.  All  the  rest  of  th( 
bolts  on  the  body  are  X  in.  The  shaft  bolts  are  X  in.,  and  the  tire  bolt: 
Ts^  in.  The  back  props  are  made  of  X  in.  square  iron,  Burden’s  best 
and  shouldered  off  to  X  in.  for  the  joint-eye,  and  fg  in.  at  the  end  foi 
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prop-nut.  For  the  front  prop  that  takes  the  slat-iron  swedge,  same 
as  the  back  props.  Use  Y  X  %.  in.  knuckles  for  the  joints,  pieced  out 
with  #  X  Y%  in.  oval,  and  curved  a  little  to  give  a  better  appearance. 

I  have  added  a  few  sectional  illustrations  to  give  a  clearer  idea  how  the 
different  parts  are  made,  including  the  spring-clips,  fifth-wheel,  bottom 
axle-stay,  front  spring-clip,  etc. 

© 

Fig.  i  shows  the  front  spring-clip  and  bottom  axle-stay. 


Fig.  2  shows  the  hind  spring-clip. 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  3-  ^ 

Fig.  3,  back  part  of  perch  plate,  and  Fig.  4,  end  of  inside  stay. 


Fig.  5  shows  a  section  of  the  perch  and  axle-stay. 


Fig.  6  shows  the  fifth-wheel. 


We  next  turn  down  D  D,  the  clips,  Fig.  2,  and  form  the  recess  E,  and 
swage  the  upper  portion  C  C  to  the  proper  size. 


We  then  throw  off  one  clip  as  at  G,  Fig.  3,  and  form  the  clip  on  H,  and 
finish  this  to  the  proper  size. 

When  the  clip  is  formed  at  H,  throw  H  off  as  G,  straighten  G,  and 
form  a  clip  the  same  as  H,  and  then  fit  the  clip  to  the  bed. 

Next  cut  the  thread,  and  straighten  both.  This  finishes  up  so  far  as 
the  clip  portion  goes. 


FIG  .  4. 


FIG. 5. 

J N  I 
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Next  comes  the  slot.  To  make  this,  proceed  as  follows:  Take  iron  1 
in.  X  Y%  in.,  and  fuller  in  as  at  K  K,  Fig.  4,  and  cut  out  L  as  per  dotted 
line,  when  we  get  as  a  result,  Fig.  5,  wherein  M  M  are  the  two  shoulders, 
and  N  the  recess.  We  then  place  the  two  together,  as  in  Fig.  6,  wherein 
O  O  are  the  two  shoulders.  Then  we  weld.  This  process  forms  the 
slot  P. 


F\G.R. 
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The  next  process  is  to  get  the  required  length,  and  weld  in  the  slot  ; 
and  after  this,  we  fit  in  a  loose  piece  of  iron,  as  per  Fig.  7. 

F YG.  7. 

r  - 1 


Then  heat  the  whole,  and  bend  on  a  former,  removing  the  loose  piece 
as  soon  as  it  is  cold. 

The  above  method  allows  of  the  contraction  of  the  inner  circle  and  the 
elongation  of  the  outer  circle. 

The  upper  section  is  the  simplest  to  make.  Proceed  thus  :  Take  1  X 
in.  iron,  and  at  the  center  jump-weld  on  a  piece,  X  X  'n’  Leave  the 
full  size,  so  as  to  fill  the  slot.  Then  form  an  end,  as  per  T,  Fig.  8,  the 
proper  size  for  taking  a  nut.  Swage  on  one  side  the  space  between  R  R, 
the  bearings  for  the  head-block.  See  Fig.  8. 


R  R 


The  following  measurements  are  all  given  from  out  to  out.  The  front 
springs  are  elliptic,  36  in.  long,  with  7  in.  opening  over  all.  Width  of 
steel,  1  y  in.  Number  of  plates,  four,  namely  :  the  first  two  No.  3,  and 
the  last  two  No.  4  steel.  The  hind  spring  is  elliptic,  38  in.  long,  with 
7 Vz  in.  opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  1 %  in.  Number  of  plates, 
four,  namely  :  the  first  No  2,  the  next  No.  3,  and  the  last  two  No.  4  steel. 
The  holes  for  the  top  half  of  the  springs  are  2>%.  in-  apart  ;  and  at  the 
bottom,  the  same  front  and  back.  The  bottom  half  of  the  hind  spring 
takes  two  square-head  bolts.  They  are  let  into  the  back  bed  so  as  to 
keep  the  spring  from  moving,  and  the  bolts  pass  through  the  spring-clip, 
and  are  then  riveted  on  top  and  filed  smooth.  Axles,  1  in.  Track,  4  ft. 
3  in.,  from  out  to  out.  Leander  J.  Aubry, 

New-Haven,  Conn. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  SLOT  FIFTH-  WHEELS  FOR 

BUGGIES. 


One  of  our  subscribers  writes  from  Southern  Alabama,  asking  us  to 
show  him  how  to  make  a  slot  fifth-wheel,  and  the  best  iron  to  use.  We 
quote  a  portion  of  his  letter  :  “  All  that  I  have  made  thus  far,  have  been 
done  by  drilling  and  filing  the  slot.  I  find  this  a  tedious  and  rather  ex¬ 
pensive  way,  and  am  willing  to  be  taught  a  better  one,  with  your  assist¬ 
ance.” 

7  he  drilling  and  filing  method  is  certainly  tedious  and  costly,  and,  to 
say  the  least,  rather  primitive.  By  a  series  of  outline  sketches,  we  will 
now  explain  the  modern  method  of  making  such  slot  fifth-wheels. 


FIG.  I. 


Let  us  presume  that  the  fifth-wheel  is  to  be  one  inch  wide,  and  there¬ 
fore  take  a  piece  of  Norway  iron,  or  its  equal,  1  X  Y  in.  wide,  and  split 
11  as  Per  A  A,  Fig.  1,  cutting  off  as  at  B  B,  which  forms  the  upper  portion. 


Then  bend  the  same  as  the  bottom  one,  on  a  former.  Fit  both  together, 
and  finish  both  off.  Then  compass  them  and  try  together  to  suit  the 
gauge,  so  as  to  insure  uniformity. 


SHOULD  BOTH  AXLES  BE  THE  SAME  LENGTH? 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  The  question  by  Martin  O’Connell, 
of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  “  Should  Axles  be  of  the  same  Length  ?”  (May  Hub, 
page  104)  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  carriage  trade.  I  see  you  have 
quoted  an  English  opinion  on  the  subject ;  but  in  my  opinion  this  will  not 
apply  to  the  United  States,  because  the  table  for  the  dish  of  the  different 
heights  of  wheels  would  be  too  great  to  apply  to  any  except  exclusively 
heavy  work,  and  in  a  climate  like  England  where  the  damp  atmosphere 
would  naturally  keep  the  tires  tight  for  several  years  ;  whereas  in  a  climate 
like  that  of  the  United  States,  which  is  very  changeable,  necessitating 
more  frequent  re-hooping  of  wheels,  the  plan  would  soon  destroy  the 
wheels  altogether.  I  should  deduct  50  per  cent,  from  the  tabled  figures. 

But  the  question  is  the  length  of  axles  ;  and  while  I  shall  not  attempt 
anything  of  a  theoretical  character,  I  will  endeavor  to  place  myself  on 
the  side  of  practical  utility,  for,  as  our  English  essayist  says,  scientific 
theory  must  give  way  to  practical  utility. 

I  shall  begin  with  a  vehicle  intended  to  carry  four  persons  of  an  average 
weight  of  150  lbs.  each,  or  600  lbs.  in  all.  The  front  wheels  are  36  in.,  and 
the  back  48  in.  high.  I  would  take  a  hub  4^  X  7  in.;  axles,  \]/%  X  7  in.; 
spokes,  1 y  in.,  tapered  to  1  in.;  drive  them  flush  with  front  of  front  mor¬ 
tise,  and  give  Y  in.  stagger,  so  that  all  the  dish  before  tiring  would  be  what 
the  rim  would  give.  The  rim  is  in.  on  tread.  As  near  as  possible 
I  would  give  the  wheels  and  ^  inch  dish  front  and  back,  and  calcu¬ 
late  for  a  track  5  ft.  i^  or  2  in.  I  would  make  my  front  axle  4  ft.  6  in. 
full,  and  the  back  one  4  ft.  6^  in.  full.  I  would  then  set  the  front  axle 
5  ft.  lY  in.  scant,  and  the  back  one  5  ft.  in.  full  ;  and  gather 
sufficiently  to  form  an  alignment  covering  face  of  rims  from  back  to  front. 
The  nearer  the  approach  to  the  same  height  the  wheels  may  be,  the  less 
difference  in  length  I  would  make  the  axles,  but  in  no  case  would  I  make 
them  the  same  length  unless  it  was  made  for  show  in  thewareroom  only. 
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By  setting  axles  as  I  have  described,  you  get  the  back  spoke  of  the  back 
wheel  plumb  from  the  back  of  the  spoke  as  per  dotted  line  B  in  sketch, 
and  you  get  front  spoke  of  front  wheel  plumb  on  the  back  of  the  spoke 
as  per  dotted  line  B,  also  ;  then  draw  center  line  A  and  you  have  a  very 
nearly  plumb  and  square  bearing  on  the  bottom  ;  this  would  give  the 
front  wheel  3 in.  swing,  while  it  would  give  the  back  wheels  4^  in¬ 
swing.  while  the  carriage  is  empty.  Now  load  up  with  the  proper  load 
for  its  capacity,  and  you  will  discover  how  nearly  the  carrying  capacity 
is  equalized. 


I  have  made  it  a  practice  for  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years  to  load 
every  vehicle  that  I  make  calculation  for.  After  I  have  loaded  with  an 
average  of  100  lbs.  more  than  its  intended  capacity,  I  always  run  it  back 
and  forth  about  twenty  feet,  for  the  purpose  of  noting  any  defect  or 
deflection  in  the  axles,  and  the  foregoing  is  the  result  of  many  experi¬ 
ments  in  that  direction. 

I  notice  both  in  the  English  opinion  and  also  in  that  of  The  Hub ,  that 
the  swing  and  gather  of  axles  have  been  entirely  ignored,  and  I  consider 
both  are  among  the  most  essential  points  to  be  looked  after.  A  great 
deal  might  be  said  on  this  most  important  subject.  But  I  do  not  feel 
equal  to  the  task  it  would  entail.  However,  I  do  not  feel  loth  to  give 
my  opinion,  based  upon  an  experience  which  so  far  has  served  me  well. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  English  opinion  that  wheels,  after  repeated 
tiring,  increase  in  dish.  I  do  not  find  this  to  occur  in  all  cases.  Wheels 
that  we  make  here  are  constructed  upon  a  principle  that,  as  the  tire 
becomes  loose  from  shrinkage  of  the  wheel,  the  wheel  straightens  up  to 
its  original  condition,  and  in  almost  all  cases  they  do  what  we  have 
intended  they  shall  do,  namely  :  they  straighten  up. 

We  have  just  hooped  a  set  of  wheels  which  have  stood  a  physician’s 
work  for  seven  years  past  and  have  worn  out  five  sets  of  tires,  and  are 
now  receiving  their  sixth  set,  and  of  course  new  tires  ;  and  the  wheels 
are  about  the  same  as  regards  dish  as  at  the  start. 

What  I  have  said  upon  this  subject  may  not  be  scientific,  but  we  are 
often  compelled  to  sacrifice  science  and  the  best  of  theories  for  the  want 
of  ways  and  means  to  utilize  them.  In  constructing  carriages,  we  must 
consider  a  combination  of  beauty  with  durability  absolutely  essential. 
A  carriage  must  not  be  a  mere  toy,  built  up  principally  upon  geometrical 
lines.  That  the  foregoing  may  not  be  scientific,  but  that  it  is  practical,  is 
the  opinion  of  Yours  very  respectfully,  R.  H.  Lee. 

214  South  5th-st.,  Philadelphia. 


NEW  KINGBOLT  FOR  BROUGHAMS. 

Liverpool,  Eng.,  July  16,  1884. 

Editor  of  The  Hue — Dear  Sir:  We  inclose  a  rough  sketch  of  our 
improved  perch-bolt,  or  kingbolt,  as  you  call  it,  for  Broughams.  We 
have  used  it  for  some  time  past,  and  find  it  the  best  we  have  tried. 

There  is  no  fear  of  its  being  noisy  or  getting  loose  in  any  way,  as  the 
spring  washer  above  the  nut  always  keeps  it  tight.  The  head  is  water¬ 
tight,  and,  being  secured  with  two  bolts,  is  as  if  solid  with  the  bed-plate. 

You  are  welcome  to  make  whatever  use  of  this  you  like.  We  have  not 
patented  it,  so  you  can  do  what  you  think  best  with  it.  We  have  not 
seen  anything  of  the  sort  in  your  magazine,  so  think  it  may  be  new  to 
you. 

The  following  sketch,  Fig.  1,  will  suggest  its  characteristic  features. 


This  kingbolt  is  adapted  not  only  for  broughams  but  also  for  any  kind 
of  platform  work.  It  is  made  with  flapped  head,  A,  which  is  spliced  into 
the  top-bed  plate  and  cleaned  off  level  on  top,  and  fixed  with  the  two  (B5 
in.  center  bolts,  B  and  C,  one  at  each  side  of  the  kingbolt. 


Fig.  1. 


At  E  is  shown  the  nut,  just  above  which  is  the  spiral-spring  washer ; 
and  just  above  the  latter  is  a  gun-metal  washer  D,  T\  in.  thick,  the  shape 
of  which  is  more  clearly  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

This  washer  of  gun  metal,  Fig.  2,  is  fitted  to  the  bottom  end  of  the  bolt, 
which  is  screwed  as  far  down  as  necessary,  after  which  a  flat  bearing  is 
filed  off  the  back  part  of  the  thread,  to  fit  the  gun-metal  washer,  so  as  to 
prevent  its  turning  around  when  the  carriage  is  locked.  A  spring  washer 
(spiral)  is  then  put  on,  after  which  there  is  a  hexagon-shaped  nut,  which 
does  not  require  any  key  or  pin  to  keep  it  from  coming  off,  as  it  is  held 
perfectly  tight  by  the  spiral  washer,  which  is  made  of  spring  steel  and 
oil-tempered.  This  washer  need  not  be  fitted  to  the  bolt,  but  can  have  a 
a  plain  round  hole,  the  same  as  the  nut. 

Yours  respectfully,  Simmons  &  Hooper. 


WHAT  IS  PORTLAND  AMBER? 


To  the  Editor — Dear  Sir  :  In  describing  the  painting  of  E.  Chope  & 
Sons’  “Pair-horse  Truck”  in  your  July  Hub  (page  253),  you  say  the  body  is 
painted  with  “  Portland  amber.”  What  is  this  color  ?  Is  it  one  of  Valentine's 
prepared  colors  ?  T.  S.,  of  New-Haven,  Conn. 

Answer. — We  have  written  Messrs.  Chope  &  Sons  to  find  out,  and 
they  reply  as  follows.  They  say  :  “  The  color  1  Portland  amber  ’  is  man¬ 
ufactured  by  John  W.  Masury  &  Son,  of  New-York  City,  and  you  can  no 
doubt  get  a  fuller  and  better  description  from  them  than  we  can  write.” 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  subsequently  addressed  to  Messrs.  John  W. 
Masury  &  Co.,  Mr.  Wolcott,  of  that  firm,  has  kindly  sent  us  a  copy  of 
their  sample  book  of  prepared  coach  colors,  in  which  he  has  designated 
the  shade  referred  to.  It  is  a  brown  of  the  olive  hue,  and  a  color  very 
popular  at  the  present  time,  generally  under  the  name  of  “  olive  brown.” 


HOW  TO  MAKE  CANVAS  ADHERE  TO  ROOT  BOARDS. 


Baltimore,  Md.,  Aug.  4,  1884. 

Dear  Hub  :  I  should  think  you  would  get  very  tired  answering  questions, 
and  sometimes  very  silly  ones,  as  you  may  think  mine  is.  But  really,  I  would 
like  to  know  what  is  the  best  process,  and  what  is  the  best  thing  to  use,  to  make 
canvas  adhere  properly  to  roof  boards.  I  have  had  so  much  trouble  in  bubbles 
and  cracks  and  slinking  into  nail  holes  in  spite  of  putty,  that  I  have  grown  dis¬ 
gusted,  and  I  appeal  to  you.  Please  don’t  expose  my  ignorance  by  publishing 
my  name.  Inquirer. 

Answer. — We  think  our  correspondent  will  find  the  facts  he  seeks  in 
our  last  number.  See  article,  pages  332  and  333,  entitled  “Cracking  of 
Roofs,  and  How  to  Prevent  it.”  If  not,  he  has  only  to  specify  what 
further  particulars  he  requires,  and  we  will  take  pleasure  in  endeavoring 
to  obtain  them. 
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PRESENT  STYLES  OF  STRIPING. 

St.  Louis,  Aug.  4,  1884. 

Editor  ok  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  Please  inform  our  foreman,  Mr.  Herman,  in 
regard  to  striping,  as  we  desire  to  know  the  very  latest  styles  of  striping  on  such 
carriages  as  barouches,  surreys,  and  buggies,  of  good  new  work  ;  whether  fine, 
broad,  double  or  single  lines,  and  the  most  desirable  colors.  Please  answer  im¬ 
mediately,  and  oblige  Petton  &  Kluegel. 

Answer. — The  first -two  numbers  of  our  present  volume  contained  full 
particulars  regarding  this  subject.  See  “Present  Styles  of  Painting 
Light  Work,”  April  Hub,  page  31;  and  “Present  Styles  of  Painting 
Medium  and  Heavy  Work,”  May  Hub ,  page  106. 

BOOKS  ON  CARRIAGE  PAINTING  WANTED. 


Saginaw  City. 

To  the  Editor  :  A  young  man,  a  painter  by  tr^de,  would  like  to  know  if 
there  is  any  book  that  will  help  him  to  understand  his  business.  He  has  only 
got  as  far  as  house-painting  yet,  but  wants  to  take  in  other  branches.  Some 
good,  practical  treatise  on  mixing  colors  and  selecting  for  different  uses  would  be 
desirable.  He  is  anxious  to  do  first-class  work  in  all  the  grades,  and  wants  to 
study  anything  that  will  further  that  purpose.  If  you  know  any  treatise  that 
would  be  likely  to  help,  please  give  publisher  and  price  in  the  columns  of  your 
paper.  Mrs.  S.  B.  W. 

Answer. — We  can  recommend  Chevreuil  on  “Color”  (English  edi¬ 
tion);  “The  Painter,  Gilder  and  Varnisher,”  published  by  Henry 
Carey  Baird  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia;  “The  Complete  Carriage  and 
Wagon  Painter,”  by  Fritz  Schriber  (F.  B.  Gardner),  published  by  M. 
T.  Richardson,  New-York;  “Studies  in  Scrolling,  Striping  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Painting,”  by  F.  B.  Gardner,  published  by  The  Hub ;  and  the 
various  trade  journals  devoted  to  the  carriage  trade,  notably  the  Coach 
Painter  and  our  own  periodical. 


IS  THERE  A  HIGH-GRADE  VARNISH  THAT  WILL 

NOT  BLOOM? 


Montrose,  Pa.,  July  21,  1884. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  I  have  read  with  interest  the  article  on 
varnish  blooming,  in  your  July  issue  (page  261),  and  desire  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  the  subject. 

My  idea  of  a  painter,  is  one  that  is  constantly  studying  and  experimenting  for 
better  results,  and,  acting  on  this  standard,  I  have  found  and  am  now  using  a  var¬ 
nish  that  will  not  bloom  or  smoke-up,  and  at  the  same  time  works  freely,  sets  slowly, 
and  dries  with  splendid  results.  This  varnish  is  manufactured  by  DeGolyer  & 
Bro.  I  secured  samples  by  answering  their  advertisement  in  The  Hub ,  and  am 
perfectly  satisfied  that  it  is  entirely  free  from  this  defect.  I  would  further  say 
that  the  climate  here  is  such  as  to  give  work  the  most  severe  test  possible  as 
regards  blooming,  and  I  have  now  two  wagons  finished,  one  with  this  varnish, 
which  is  clear  and  bright  as  crystal,  and  the  other  with  one  of  our  best  American 
makes,  which  is  as  blue  as  indigo.  It  costs  but  little  to  experiment  on  this  as  in 
other  matters,  and  it  does  not  always  pay  either  builder  or  painter  to  be  too  con¬ 
servative.  Let  D.,  of  South  Amboy,  try  this,  and  I  think  he  will  not  be  troubled 
any  more.  C.  F.  Peters, 

Carriage  Painter. 

Note. — We  have  had  no  experience  with  the  varnish  referred  to,  and 
therefore  offer  the  above  testimony  on  its  merits.  We  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  facts  set  forth,  although  we  are  convinced  that  all  high- 
grade  varnishes  will  bloom  when  subjected  to  the  influence  of  damp 
atmosphere,  as  we  have  already  explained  at  length.  A  really  high- 
grade  varnish  that  positively  will  not  bloom,  has  “millions  in  it.” 


A  CASE  OF  CRACKED  ROUGHSTUFF. 

White  Hall,  Va. 

Editor  OF  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  My  painter  recently  filled  a  body  for  me, 
and  since  it  has  been  cut  down,  the  filler  has  begun  to  crack.  I  attribute  this  to 
putting  on  the  filling  too  fast,  and  before  the  under-coats  were  dry. 

It  is  for  a  fine  carriage,  and  I  wanted  a  fine  job  of  painting.  Please  let  me 
know  what  I  can  do  to  make  a  durable  one  out  of  it.  Please  let  me  know  imme¬ 
diately.  Yours  truly,  R.  B.  Hensell. 

Answer. — If  the  filler  is  badly  cracked,  there  is  certainly  nothing  left 
to  do  but  to  cut  down  through  the  cracks,  and  then  begin  over  again 
from  that  point.  Your  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  trouble  is  proba¬ 
bly  correct.  In  re-painting,  it  would  be  well  to  observe  the  following 
conditions.  Make  your  roughstuff  elastic.  We  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  your  roughstuff  in  the  first  instance  was  too  hard  and  quick,  by 
reason  of  there  being  too  much  japan  in  it.  Then,  again,  the  coats  may 
have  been  too  heavy  ;  and  you  perhaps  did  not  allow  sufficient  time  be¬ 
tween  coats  for  them  to  sufficiently  harden.  We  imagine  that  when  you 
come  to  face  down  the  job,  you  will  find  that  the  cracks  extend  down  to 
the  wood,  which  will  imply  that  one  of  the  above  adverse  conditions  was 
present. 

Please  let  us  hear  from  you  again  in  regard  to  this,  giving  particulars 
as  to  the  method  of  roughstuffing  which  you  afterward  adopted  on  the 
same  job,  and  the  results  which  you  finally  obtained.  L. 


GRITTY  ROTTEN-STONE  AND  PUMICE. 


Rotten-stone  is  sometimes  harsh  and  gritty.  The  best  way  of  trying  it  is  to 
take  a  little  between  the  teeth,  when  the  least  portion  of  grit  may  be  detected. 
Careful  workmen  will  always  wash  it  before  they  use  it.  This  is  effected  by 
stirring  the  fine  powder  in  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  then  allowing  it  to 
remain  at  rest  for  a  few  seconds,  and  pouring  the  water  into  a  glazed  earthen 
vessel.  The  powder  which  then  precipitates  will  be  very  fine  and  smooth.  By 
washing  the  remainder,  the  whole  of  the  finer  parts  may  be  separated  from  the 
grit. —  The  Painter. 

Note. — We  invite  attention  to  the  above  extract  from  our  exchange, 
as  well  worthy  of  consideration.  Much  of  the  pulverized  rotten-stone  in 
the  market  nowadays,  lacks  uniformity  in  degree  of  fineness  ;  and  hence, 
even  if  the  surface  of  a  panel  be  rubbed  with  the  greatest  care,  it  will 
often  present  coarse  scratches,  which  are  exceedingly  annoying  to  the 
painstaking  workman.  The  simple  method  above  suggested  for  remov¬ 
ing  gritty  particles  from  the  dust,  should  prove  an  effective  remedy  for 
this  trouble.  We  know  that  some  of  our  best  painters  use  this  same 
method  for  preparing  their  ground  pumice-stone  for  the  final  rubbing 
before  varnishing,  and  we  recommend  that  it  should  always  be  done. 

L. 


HOW  TO  PREVENT  MADDER  LAKE  FROM 
DARKENING. 

To  the  Editor  :  Any  man  of  ordinary  faculties,  by  reading  The  Hub ,  can¬ 
not  miss  being  a  first-class  painter.  By  practicing  your  hint  to  a  Canadian  on 
varnishing  a  body,  I  was  greatly  benefitted.  [We  presume  our  correspondent 
refers  to  the  article  entitled  “  Directions  How  to  Varnish  a  Carriage  or  Sleigh,” 
April  Hub ,  page  31.] 

Could  you  now  tell  me  how  to  make  a  clean  stripe  with  Dutch  madder,  and 
how  to  make  it  keep  its  color  ?  I  find  that  it  gets  dark  after  it  stands  for  some 
time.  I  remain,  yours  very  respectfully,  J.  B.  McArthur. 

Paisley,  Ont. 

Answer. — We  are  not  quite  sure  what  color  our  correspondent  means 
by  “  Dutch  madder.”  We  will  take  it  for  granted  that  he  refers  to  mad¬ 
der  lake,  as  there  are  no  other  madders  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
that  are  in  common  use  in  carriage  paint-shops. 

Madder  lake  is  a  transparent  color,  which  must  be  used  as  a  glaze  over 
some  other  color,  for  instance,  browns  or  greens  of  the  olive  tint,  both 
of  which  make  very  handsome  striping  for  heavy  carriages.  All  such 
fine  colors,  when  used  as  glazings,  are  very  delicate,  and  should  be  used 
with  great  care.  The  fault  of  turning  dark,  which  our  correspondent 
refers  to,  is  a  common  one,  and  usually  arises  from  its  being  ground  in 
inferior  japans,  which  are  dark  and  muddy  and  should  never  be  used 
with  any  of  the  delicate  shades.  Madder  should  always  be  mixed  in 
varnish,  the  lightest  possible  rubbing-varnish  being  preferred.  Then 
thin  to  the  required  working  consistency  with  turpentine,  and  apply  as 
usual. 

THINKS  HE  HAS  FOUND  A  CURE  FOR  CRACKED 

WORK. 

Editor  of  The  Hub— Dear  Sir  :  I  saw  an  inquiry  in  the  March  Hub  about 
“Re-painting  Over  Cracks,”  in  answer  to  which  you  say  you  wish  you  could 
confidently  recommend  some  method  as  being  an  effective  panacea  for  the 
difficulty  ;  but  you  cannot. 

Well,  Mr.  Editor,  since  you  give  it  up,  I  will  try  to  help  R.  J.  Kendall  out  of 
his  trouble. 

First,  I  will  give  the  craft  my  experience  in  covering  old  cracks  in  varnish. 

I  have  experimented  on  this  for  about  ten  years,  but  failed  in  every  attempt 
until  three  years  ago,  when  I  struck  upon  a  preparation,  or  rather,  a  filler,  which 
will  cover  the  worst  cracked  body  or  gear  in  existence  without  removing  any  of 
the  old  paint,  and  the  cracks  will  never  appear  again. 

I  dare  say  there  is  not  one  of  my  brother  painters  who  will  believe  this,  and 
three  years  ago  I  would  not  have  done  so ;  but  fourteen  months  ago  I  painted  a 
cabriolet,  which  was  one  of  the  worst  cracked  jobs  I  ever  saw,  and  before  writing 
this  I  took  the  pains  to  send  a  man  to  look  at  the  job,  and  he  tells  me  it  is  a  per¬ 
fect  job,  with  not  a  crack  to  be  seen,  and  the  varnish  still  retains  a  good  luster. 
This  is  but  one  out  of  a  great  many  jobs  which  stand  good  to-day,  and  I  never 
removed  any  of  the  old  paint. 

I  could  give  you  a  good  many  more  points  on  this,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  make 
this  an  advertisement,  nor  do  I  want  to  make  any  money  out  of  it.  All  I  wish 
is  to  help  the  carriage-painter,  and  to  aid  the  glorious  old  Hub  in  its  good  work. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  correspond  with  any  of  your  readers  who  may  care  to  write  to 
me  on  this  subject.  L  I'  •  Ward. 

Perry,  N.  Y. 

Note. — We  offer  the  above  testimony  on  its  merits.  We  know  noth¬ 
ing  about  the  merits  of  the  filler  itself,  and  we  confess  that  we  should  be 
a  prejudiced  juryman  if  we  were  called  upon  to  investigate  it  critically, 
for,  after  long  experience,  we  have  little  faith  that  the  disease  of  cracked 
work  can  be  permanently  cured  without  the  scalpel,  in  the  form  of  a 
scraper  or  burning-iron.  L. 

A  HOUSE  at  Edgartown,  Mass.,  bears  the  sign,  “  Washing  and  iron¬ 
ing  and  going  out  to  work  done  here.” — Boston  Transcript. 
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THE  LOOK  OF  STYLE  ABOUT  CITY-PAINTED 

VEHICLES. 


There  is  a  certain  style  about  a  city  job  that  but  few  country  work¬ 
men  get  to  perfection,  particularly  the  striping  or  ornamenting  work. 
City  work  is  neat  and  tasty,  while  nine-tenths  of  country  work  is  gaudy 
or  clumsily  done,  and  when  this  is  the  case  no  varnisher  in  the  world  can 
redeem  it  by  a  mirror-like  coating. 

Trade  journals  are  continually  giving  in  their  columns  the  latest  city 
styles,  the  colors  employed,  and  even  the  size  and  shape  or  position  of 
stripes,  so  there  is  no  excuse  on  that  point  when  a  few  dollars  will  pro¬ 
cure  all  the  carriage  journals  published.  There  are  carriage-builders 
who  endeavor,  by  every  way  they  know,  to  equal  in  appearance  city 
work,  but  fail  to  reach  the  goal  they  seek.  They  visit  the  city  and  see 
how  work  is  being  done,  then  try  to  instruct  their  workmen.  Would  it 
not  be  better  to  allow  your  workman — the  head  painter  I  mean — to  go 
around  a  little  himself  ? 

New- York  City  shops  turn  out  good  work,  as  a  rule,  because  they 
employ  a  head  to  their  paint-phop,  and  he  is  supreme  ruler  of  the  manip¬ 
ulation  of  the  force,  tools,  paints  and  varnishes  supplied  him. 

City  shops  are  not  easily  persuaded  by  drummers  to  change  around 
like  a  weather-cock  in  purchase  of  pigments,  prepared  paints,  varnishes, 
etc.  They  get  the  best  they  can  find  and  hang  on  to  it  until,  by  a  side 
issue  of  experimenting,  it  is  proven  conclusively  that  a  change  will  be 
for  the  better ;  and  not  till  then,  for  their  workmen  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  in  the  working  of  the  material,  and  they 
not  only  do  good  work  but  more  of  it  than  with  something  new. — Coach , 
Harness  and  Saddlery. 

* 

*  * 

Note. — We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  “look  of  style  about 
city-painted  vehicles,”  above  alluded  to,  is  mainly  due  to  first-class 
intelligent  workmanship,  and  the  use  of  the  best  materials.  The 
country  carriage-builder  of  course  does  well  to  acquaint  himself 
with  what  his  city  brothers  are  doing,  and  to  communicate  all  the 
latest  city  ideas  to  his  foreman  painter ;  but  it  then  devolves  upon 
him  to  give  his  painter  the  facilities  for  putting  such  ideas  in  prac¬ 
tice.  He  should  supply  him  with  a  well-appointed  paint-room 
and  a  boudoir  of  a  varnish-room,  for  these  are  what  the  best  city 
carriage  painters  have  to  work  in  ;  he  should  supply  him  with  the 
best  possible  materials  for  painting  and  varnishing,  for  the  city 
painter  has  these ;  he  should  allow  him  sufficient  time  to  do  his 
work  properly,  which  is  not  always  the  case,  you  know ;  and  he 
should  pay  him  such  good  wages  that  his  position  shall  be  an 
object  to  him,  and  his  entire  attention  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
question,  “  How  shall  I  better  my  work  ?  ”  instead  of  “  How  shall 
I  better  my  position  financially  ?  ” 

We  haven’t  so  very  much  sympathy  for  the  country  carriage- 
builder  who  comes  and  leans  on  our  office  desk  and  complains  that 
he  is  dissatisfied  with  his  painter,  and  “  wants  now  to  get  one  who  has 
worked  at  Brewster’s,  and  knows  his  trade ;  ”  and  lo  !  when  we  ask  : 
“Well,  how  much  are  you  willing  to  pay  such  a  man?”  answers: 
“  Two  dollars  a  day.”  Why,  the  rubbers  in  a  first-class  city  shop 
get  that. 

The  best  city  carriage  painting,  with  style  about  it,  belongs  to  a 
higher  grade  of  mechanical  art  than  some  of  our  country  friends 
appreciate.  It  requires  intelligence  and  taste  as  well  as  long  expe¬ 
rience  ;  and  the  carriage-painter  who  possesses  all  these  qualities 
is  a  rare  sort  of  bird,  who,  when  secured,  deserves  good  pay  and 
the  best  possible  working  facilities. 


WHAT  CAUSES  PAINT  TO  BLISTER  AND  PEEL. 

We  published  in  the  Paint-shop  Department  of  our  July  number 
(page  260),  a  very  interesting  communication  on  the  subject  of 
“  Paint  Blisters,”  received  from  Mr.  Louis  Matern,  of  Bloomington, 
Ill.  The  same  writer  simultaneously  contributed  to  the  Scientific 
American  Suppleme7it ,  of  June  28th,  an  elaborate  and  highly  im¬ 
portant  paper  on  the  same  general  subject,  from  which  we  quote 
the  following  additional  particulars. 

* 

*  * 

Boiled  oil,  though  in  general  use,  is  unfit  for  durable  painting.  It  is 
the  cause  of  most  of  the  troubles  painters  have  to  contend  with.  Raw 
linseed  oil,  seasoned  by  age,  is  the  only  means  to  bind  pigments  for  dur¬ 
able  painting  ;  but  how  to  procure  it  is  another  trouble  to  overcome,  as 
all  our  American  raw  linseed  oil  has  been  heated  by  the  manufacturers, 
to  qualify  it  for  quick  drying  and  an  early  market,  thereby  impairing  its 
quality.  After  linseed  oil  has  been  boiled,  it  becomes  a  poor  varnish  ;  it 
remains  soft  and  pliable  when  used  in  paint,  giving  way  to  air  pressure 
from  the  wood  in  hot  weather,  forming  blisters. 

Turpentine  causes  no  blistering  :  it  evaporates  upon  being  exposed,  and 
leaves  the  paint  in  a  porous  condition  for  the  gas  in  the  wood  to  escape. 

All  painters  agree  that  blistering  is  caused  by  gas,  and  on  investigation 
we  find  two  main  sources  from  which  gas  is  generated  to  blister  paint — 


one  from  the  wood,  the  other  from  the  ingredients  of  the  paint.  The 
first-named  source  of  gas  is  started  in  hot  weather  by  expansion  of  air 
confined  in  painted  wood,  which  presses  against  the  paint  and  raises 
blisters  when  the  paint  is  too  soft  to  resist.  Tough,  well-cemented  paint 
resists  the  pressure  and  keeps  the  air  back.  These  blisters  mostly  sub¬ 
side  as  soon  as  the  air  cools  and  returns  to  the  pores,  but  subsequently 
peel  off. 

Some  assert  that  damp  in  painted  wood  turns  into  steam  when  exposed 
to  sun  heat,  forming  blisters  ;  yet  this  cannot  be  possible  when  we  know 
that  water  does  not  take  a  gaseous  form  (steam)  at  less  than  2120  F. 
But  water  has  an  influence  toward  hastening  to  blister  paint ;  it  holds  the 
unhardened  wood-sap  in  solution,  forming  a  slight  solvent  of  the  oil, 
thereby  loosening  the  paint  from  the  wood,  favoring  blistering  and 
peeling. 

There  is  a  certain  kind  of  blisters  which  appear  in  certain  spots  or 
places  only,  and  nowhere  else,  puzzling  many  painters.  The  explanation 
of  this  is  the  same  as  before — soft  paint  at  these  spots,  caused  by  acci¬ 
dent,  or  sluggish  workmen  having  saturated  the  wood  with  coal-oil,  wax, 
tar,  grease,  or  any  other  paint-softening  material  before  the  wood  was 
painted,  which  reacts  on  the  paint  to  give  way  to  air  pressure,  forming 
blisters. 

The  second  cause  of  paint  blistering  from  the  ingredients  of  the  paint 
happens  between  any  layer  of  paint  or  varnish  on  wood,  iron,  stone,  or 
any  other  substance.  Its  origin  is  the  gaseous  formation  of  volatile  oils 
during  the  heated  season,  of  which  the  lighter  coal  oils  play  the  most 
conspicuous  part  ;  they,  being  less  valuable  than  all  other  volatile  oils, 
are  used  in  low-priced  japan  dryers  and  varnishes.  These  volatile  oils 
take  a  gaseous  form  at  different  temperatures,  lie  partly  dormant  until 
the  thermometer  hovers  at  90°  F.  in  the  shade,  when  they  develop  into 
gas,  forming  blisters  in  air-tight  paint,  or  escape  unnoticed  in  porous 
paint. 

Inasmuch  as  soft-drying  paint  is  unfit  to  answer  the  purpose,  it  is 
equally  bad  when  paint  too  hard  or  brittle  has  been  used,  that  does 
not  expand  and  contract  in  harmony  with  the  painted  article,  caus¬ 
ing  the  paint  to  crack  and  peel  off,  which  is  always  the  case  when  either 
oil  or  varnish  has  been  too  sparingly  and  turpentine  too  freely  used. 
Intense  cold  favors  the  action,  when  all  paints  become  very  brittle,  a 
condition  often  to  be  seen  on  low-priced  vehicles  in  winter  time.  Damp 
in  wood  will  also  hasten  it,  as  stated  in  blistering,  the  wood-sap  under¬ 
mining  the  paint. 

To  avoid  peeling  and  blistering,  the  paint  should  be  mixed  with  raw 
linseed  oil,  in  such  proportions  that  it  neither  becomes  too  brittle  nor  too 
soft  when  dry.  Priming  paint  with  nearly  all  oil  and  hardly  any  pig¬ 
ment  is  the  foundation  of  many  evils  in  painting  ;  it  leaves  too  much  free 
oil  in  the  paint,  forming  a  soft  undercoat. 

To  avoid  an  excess  of  oil,  the  following  coats  need  turpentine  to  insure 
the  same  proportion  of  oil  and  pigment.  As  proof  of  this,  prime  a  piece 
of  wood  and  a  piece  of  iron  with  the  same  paint.  The  wood  takes  up 
part  of  the  oil  from  the  paint  and  leaves  the  rest  in  proportion  to  harden 
well,  where  at  the  same  time  the  paint  on  iron  remains  soft.  To  be  more 
lucid,  it  need  be  explained,  linseed  oil  boiled  has  lost  its  oleic  acid  and 
glycerine  ether,  which  form,  with  the  bases  of  pigments,  the  insoluble 
soap,  as  well  as  its  albumen,  which  in  boiling  is  thrown  out.  It  coagu¬ 
lates  at  160°  F.  heat ;  each  is  needed  to  better  withstand  the  action  of 
wind  and  weather,  preventing  the  dust  from  attaching  itself  to  a  painted 
surface,  a  channel  for  ammonia  in  damp  weather  to  dissolve  and  wash 
off  the  paint.  In  later  years  linseed  oil  has  been  extracted  from  linseed 
meal  by  the  aid  of  naptha  and  percolation.  The  product  is  a  very  clear 
quick-drying  oil,  but  one  lacking  in  binding  quality,  no  doubt  caused  by 
the  naptha  dissolving  the  fatty  matter  only,  leaving  the  glycerine  and 
albumen  in  the  meal. 

Green,  sappy,  or  resinous  wood  is  unfit  for  durable  painting  ;  and  to 
avoid  blistering  and  peeling,  wood  should  be  well  seasoned  and  primed 
with  all  raw  linseed  oil,  some  dryer,  to  insure  a  moderately  slow  drying, 
and  as  much  of  a  base  pigment  as  the  painter  can  possibly  spread. 
(Much  dryer  takes  up  too  much  oil  acid,  needed  for  the  pigment  base  to 
combine  with.)  This  insures  a  tough  paint  that  never  fails  to  stand 
against  blistering  or  peeling,  as  well  as  wind,  weather  and  ammonia. 

The  coach  and  car  painter  can  materially  improve  his  painting  by  first 
oiling  the  wood  with  raw  oil,  then  smoothing  the  surface  down  with  lump 
pumice-stone,  washing  it  with  a  mixture  of  japan  dryer  or,  better  yet, 
gold-size  and  turpentine,  wiping  dry,  and  following  it  up  with  a  coat  of 
white-lead,  oil  and  turpentine.  The  explanation  is  :  the  raw  oil  pene¬ 
trates  the  wood  and  raises  the  wood  fibers  on  the  surface  to  be  rubbed 
down  with  pumice-stone,  insuring  the  best  surface  for  the  following 
painting  ;  to  harden  the  oil  in  the  wood  it  receives  a  coat  of  japan  dryer, 
which  follows  into  the  pores  and  there  forms  a  tough,  resinous  matter, 
resisting  any  air  pressure  that  might  arise  from  within,  and  at  the  same 
time  reacts  on  the  first  coat  of  lead  as  a  dryer.  This  mode  insures  the 
smoothest  and  toughest  foundation  for  the  following  painting,  and  may  be 
exposed  to  the  hottest  July  sun  without  fear  of  either  blistering  or  peeling. 
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BELATED  PRIZE  DESIGN  FOR  TRIMMING  A 
PHYSICIANS'  PHAETON. 

By  “Anonymous,”  of  New-England. 

( Continued  from  page  336  in  last  number .) 

A  top  to  a  carriage  of  this  description  constitutes  an  important  feature 
of  its  general  appearance,  as  it  presents  the  greatest  area  of  surface  and 
is  a  very  conspicuous  portion  ;  and  it  is  therefore  specially  important 
that  it  should  have  pleasing  outlines  and  proper  proportions.  These 
conditions  are  best  determined  by  the  carriage  draftsman,  for  when¬ 
ever  these  points  are  left  solely  to  the  discrimination  of  the  trimmer  or 
jobber,  ill-shaped  and  disproportionate  tops  are  likely  to  follow,  as  the 
form,  size  and  shape  of  a  skeleton  frame  are  often  very  deceptive.  The 
accompanying  elevations  of  the  top  are  therefore  not  intended  as  a 
guide,  but  merely  to  aid  to  illustrate  the  trimming. 


The  side  elevation,  Fig.  6,  shows  the  outlines  of  a  close  four-bow 
top,  with  a  rectangular  light  at  face  height.  To  carry  out  the  sweep  of 
the  body,  a  comb  at  the  corner  of  the  top  is  necessary.  The  corner  of 
the  back  bow,  therefore,  requires  blocking  up  square,  and  the  proper 
sweep  must  be  given  to  the  comb  from  a  pattern  obtained  from  the  work¬ 
ing  draft. 

A  storm  bonnet  at  the  front  bow  is  indicated  in  Fig.  6,  as  this  is 
frequently  demanded  ;  but,  owing  to  the  considerable  drop  here  given 
to  the  front  bow,  it  is  hardly  necessary  in  this  case.  These  bonnets 
certainly  do  not  add  to  the  appearance  of  the  top. 

For  this  particular  class  of  carriages,  a  serviceable  and  ample  dash 
apron  is  indispensable  ;  and,  where  cost  is  not  essential,  a  leather  apron, 
lined  with  good  linen,  proves  the  best,  although  rubber  duck  is  more 
commonly  used. 

An  apron  permanently  attached  to  the  body,  and  folded  against  the 
dash,  presents  the  objectionable  feature  that  it  is  unhandy  to  clean,  and 
it  is  also  liable  to  soon  rot  at  its  fastenings.  Moreover,  the  combined 
services  of  two  persons  are  required  to  again  neatly  fold  it  to  its  place. 
A  jacket  apron,  covering  and  protecting  the  dash,  and  also  readily  adjusted 
or  removed,  is  shown  in  both  Figs.  6  and  8,  adjusted  by  the  dotted  line. 
Prom  the  top  of  the  dash  the  apron  sinks  vertically  to  the  top  of  the 
whip-socket,  where  a  circular  hole  is  punched  to  admit  the  whip ;  and 
from  this  line  it  takes  its  inclined  rise  well  up  into  the  top.  Across  the 
top  of  the  dash  and  down  the  entire  sides,  the  separate  front  covering  is 
closed  in.  At  the  desired  height  in  the  top  is  secured  a  hook,  provided 


with  a  shank  ;  and  to  readily  adjust  or  remove  it,  a  metal  ring  is  attached 
to  the  corners  of  the  apron  with  a  strap. 

To  prevent  the  wind  whipping  about  the  loose  ends,  a  hook  similar  to 
the  one  just  described,  but  with  a  snap-spring  attached,  is  secured  at  a 
convenient  point,  where  the  rockers  take  their  rise  ;  and  a  ring  and  strap 
are  attached  at  a  corresponding  point  on  the  inside  of  the  apron.  These 
are  also  indicated  in  the  inside  quarter  elevation,  Fig.  8.  The  height  of 
the  apron  requires  that  a  rein-hole  be  provided,  with  a  covering. 


The  ample  cod-piece  shown  is  intended  not  only  to  well  cover  the  ends 
of  the  bows  when  the  top  is  let  fall  ;  but,  by  the  distance  between  the 
points  of  fastening  from  the  bows  to  the  body,  to  prevent  undue  strain 
coming  upon  these  in  letting  fall  the  top,  and  that  no  fullness  shall  be 
required  in  the  leather. 

It  is  always  advisable  to  ascertain  the  track  of  the  bow  in  falling  before 
these  extreme  fastening  points  are  determined,  as  a  limit  can  be  reached. 


Fig.  7. 

either  by  extending  the  point  on' the  bow  or  body,  so  that  the  instant  the 
bow  begins  to  move  in  falling,  all  strain  upon  these  is  entirely  removed. 

One  joint  is  here  shown,  the  knuckle  being  intended  to  fall  back  and  pre¬ 
sent  no  interference  in  case  lamps  were  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  body. 

In  the  back  elevation,  Fig.  5,  an  imaginary  division  of  the  back  cur¬ 
tain  is  shown,  with  one-half  of  the  division  rolled  up,  showing  the 
width  of  the  stay.  This  curtain  extends  across  the  entire  width  of  the 
body  to  the  corner  combs.  A  light  is  also  indicated  on  a  line  with  those 
at  the  side-quarters. 
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Swivel  curtain-fasteners  are  riveted  to  the  stays  to  secure  the  curtain, 
and  knobs  fulfill  this  function  at  the  bottom. 

Straight-grained  leather  is  recommended  for  this  style  of  carriage  with 
a  close  top  ;  and,  to  avoid  breaking  the  grain  by  the  falling  of  the  top, 
the  stripes  should  run  across  the  roof,  curtain  and  stays,  but  vertically 
on  the  side-quarters. 

In  the  front  elevation,  Fig.  7,  an  imaginary  division  of  the  dash  is 
shown,  to  give  the  general  effect  of  the  whole  trimming  from  a  front 
view.  The  dash  should  be  covered  with  grain  leather,  both  sides.  The 
inside  frame  of  the  curtain  light  is  to  be  covered  with  cloth.  The 
foundation  of  the  roll-up  straps  is  to  be  heavy  enameled  leather,  with 
the  front  side  covered  with  collar  leather,  and  ornamented  by  a  buckle. 
The  seam  lines  of  the  roof  are  also  indicated. 

A  front  bow  valance  is  a  conspicuous  object,  and  it  should  present  a 
neat  appearance.  This  might  be  best  attained  by  following  the  method 
adopted  on  heavier  work,  namely  :  by  finishing  the  leather  and  head¬ 
lining  on  the  front  face  of  the  bow.  Use  patent  skirting  leather,  cut  to 
the  desired  shape,  using  the  bow  for  a  pattern.  Miter  at  the  corners, 
and  bind  the  edges  with  leather.  Tack  this  valance  to  the  bow,  and 
afterward  cover  the  tacks  with  a  brass  molding  specially  designed  for 
the  purpose,  containing  short  points  and  set  close. 


The  inside  quarter  elevation,  Fig.  8,  shows  the  general  appearance  of 
the  side  trimming,  the  height  of  the  apron,  and  the  points  where  secured. 

Loop  arm-holders  and  their  position  are  also  shown.  Although  simple* 
in  their  design,  these  add  considerably  to  the  general  effect.  A  firm 
piece  of  enameled  leather  is  shaped  to  the  desired  pattern,  and  the  cloth 
material  pasted  on  both  sides.  Blind-bind  the  edges  with  the  cloth,  and 
secure  to  the  intended  position  by  plated  or  rubber-headed  screws. 

Separate  bow  pockets,  to  cover  the  ends  of  the  bows,  are  here  omitted, 
as  they  present  the  objectionable  feature  that  a  large  opening  is  pre¬ 
sented  between  these  and  the  head-lining  when  the  top  is  let  fall.  To 
avoid  this  defect,  a  pocket  is  formed  of  the  head-lining  itself.  The  head¬ 
lining  material  is  therefore  required  to  be  of  ample  length. 

A  button-hole  is  worked  in  the  cloth  to  slip  over  the  collar  of  the 
goose-neck  prop.  Allow  the  material  to  extend  well  below  this  point,  to 
allow  sufficient  room  for  the  bows  to  play  and  bring  no  strain  upon  the 
material  forming  the  pocket  in  falling.  Then  the  material  is  brought  up 
on  the  outside  of  the  bows  a  sufficient  distance  to  well  cover  the  ends  of 
the  bows  and  form  the  pocket.  This  method,  however,  cannot  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  all  the  variously  constructed  slat-irons  now  in  use,  which  must 
be  duly  considered  before  this  method  is  attempted.  A.,  of  N.  E. 

THE  END. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  WELL. 

By  an  Experienced  New-York  Physician. 

CHAPTER  IV.  CARRIAGE  TRIMMERS. 

The  carriage  trimmer  is  forjunate  in  having  an  occupation  which  is 
not  of  itself  attended  by  conditions  productive  of  ill-health.  It  is  of  a 
somewhat  sedentary  nature,  and  the  trimmer  should  therefore  regulate 
his  life,  while  away  from  his  work,  so  as  to  secure  a  proper  amount  of 


exercise  and  pure  out-of-door  air.  By  attention  to  this  latter  particu¬ 
lar  he  will  find  himself  more  energetic  and  ready  for  work,  and  with 
a  better  appetite ;  for  heated  and  impure  air,  and  a  somewhat  confined 
position  while  at  work,  would  have  some  tendency  toward  impairing 
the  appetite  and  weakening  the  lungs,  or  developing  any  disease  toward 
which  there  might  be  an  inherited  tendency. 

We  understand  that  constipation  is  very  common  among  this  class  of 
workmen,  and  this,  together  with  the  numerous  evils  which  arise  from  it, 
should  be  guarded  against,  by  proper  attention  to  food,  eating  of  fruit 
and  fresh  vegetables,  systematic  exercise,  and  regularity  in  daily  going 
to  the  water-closet,  never  postponing  the  duty  when  there  is  the  slightest 
disposition  to  it.  The  use  of  prunes,  such  cereal  food  as  oatmeal  or 
wheaten-grits,  apples,  berries  and  oranges,  the  latter  being  employed 
before  breakfast  sometimes,  will  all  be  found  helpful  in  this  regard. 

Avoid  cathartic  medicines  as  far  as  possible,  and  never  employ  them 
except  in  emergencies  at  occasional  long  intervals,  because,  when  used 
habitually,  the  system  soon  becomes  accustomed  to  them  and  they  lose 
their  effect.  Furthermore,  they  do  not  produce  the  natural  action  of  the 
bowels  which  is  sought  to  be  obtained  by  a  regular  mode  of  living. 

In  this  connection,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  fashion  of  drinking 
considerable  quantities  of  hot  water  in  case  of  various  disorders  of  the 
stomach  and  of  the  bowels,  we  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  this 
sort  of  treatment  is  quite  as  often  productive  of  injury  to  the  health  as  it 
is  of  benefit.  Selected  cases  of  dyspepsia,  only,  should  be  treated  in  this 
way,  and  preferably  under  the  advice  of  a  physician  ;  for  diluting  the 
gastric  juice  in  a  great  measure  by  the  copious  addition  of  water, 
renders  it  much  less  useful  in  the  function  of  digestion. 

“  What  shall  the  carriage  workman  drink  during  the  heated  term  ?”  is 
a  question  that  has  been  addressed  to  us,  in  response  to  which  we  would 
caution  all  to  avoid  large  quantities  of  any  liquid,  particularly  very  cold 
ice-water.  Take  liquids  in  small  quantities  and  often,  if  necessary, 
drinking  slowly.  Oatmeal-water  is  preferable  to  ordinary  water,  particu¬ 
larly  where  ice  is  not  easily  obtained  ;  and,  at  home,  a  refreshing  and 
slightly  stimulating  drink  will  be  found  in  iced-tea. 


CHAPTER  V.  BOSSES  AND  OFFICE  WORKERS. 

To  the  proprietors  of  carriage-shops  we  have  little  to  say  except  to 
observe,  first,  that  in  their  relations  with  their  workmen,  it  would  be  well 
for  them  to  adopt  the  rule  of  doing  to  others  as  they  would  be  done  by. 
A  little  care  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor  can  often  secure 
to  his  workmen  better  health,  and  superior  work,  cheerfully  rendered. 

Let  the  proprietor  endeavor  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of  each  work¬ 
man  as  he  makes  a  tour  of  inspection,  and,  above  all,  see  that  plenty  of 
pure  air  and  good  light  are  secured  to  the  mechanics.  If  a  room  is  not 
well  lighted,  make  it  brighter  and  more  cheerful  by  the  use  of  whitewash 
or  light  paints,  the  former  article  being  a  cheap  means  of  rendering  an 
otherwise  dark  and  unwholesome  room  both  cheery  and  healthful. 
Avoid,  also,  all  conditions  that  tend  to  make  the  warerooms  damp,  as 
this  is  a  fruitful  source  of  ill-health,  particularly  to  carriage  smiths. 

Proprietors,  salesmen  and  other  office  workers  are  themselves  liable  to 
dyspepsia,  mainly  caused  by  irregularity  in  meal  hours,  and  by  the 
violent  exercise  of  running  up  and  down  stairs,  to  which  they  are 
tempted.  By  the  mention  of  these  causes  producing  the  disease,  certain 
natural  means  for  avoiding  it  are  suggested.  Eat  at  regular  hours,  taking 
plenty  of  time  about  it,  in  order  that  the  food  may  be  properly  masticated 
and  thus  prepared  for  stomach  digestion. 

Excessive  smoking  and  drinking  are  of  course  to  be  avoided  by  all 
having  a  tendency  to  dyspepsia ;  but  a  cigar  after  the  noon  meal,  pro¬ 
viding  it  is  instrumental  in  preventing  the  boss  from  hurrying  back  to  his 
work,  is  not  altogether  to  be  deprecated. 

It  has  come  to  our  notice  that  proprietors  of  carriage  works  are  often 
troubled  with  swollen  feet  and  ankles, — a  condition  largely  due,  no 
doubt,  to  the  strain  caused  by  frequent  and  hasty  journeys  up  and  down 
stairs  ;  and  occasional  cases  of  varicose  veins  are  reported.  These  ailments 
have  been  so  fully  explained  under  our  hints  to  blacksmiths,  in  whose  oc¬ 
cupation  damp  and  cold  floors  form  a  condition  particularly  unfavorable 
in  this  respect  (see  The  Hub  for  May,  1884,  page  114),  that  we  will 
merely  refer  the  reader  to  that  chapter. 

The  carriage  proprietor  who  not  only  has  considerable  physical  exer¬ 
cise,  but  also  more  or  less  mental  care  and  anxiety,  will  find  it  to  pay 
ultimately  if  he  takes  occasional  vacations  of  sufficient  length  to  effectu¬ 
ally  break  in  upon  the  routine  of  his  customary  business  life. 

Book-keepers,  owing  to  the  sedentary  nature  of  their  work,  should 
observe  the  precautions  heretofore  suggested  to  those  in  whose  em¬ 
ployment  there  is  a  deficiency  of  exercise. 

Preservation  of  the  eyes  and  of  good  vision  being  to  office  workers 
of  supreme  importance,  there  should  never  be  an  unnecessarily  added 
strain  from  bad  light.  There  should  also  be  method  in  the  performance 
of  work  of  this  nature,  with  allowance  of  suitable  periods  of  rest  for 
the  eyes. 
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TRADE  GOSSIP  OF  THE  PAST  MONTH. 

Few  new  developments  have  occurred  in  the  carriage  trade 
during  the  past  month,  and  these  few  will  be  found  duly  noted 
under  our  “Trade  News”  department.  It  was  a  dull  month,  but 
August  is  usually  a  dull  month  ;  and,  under  present  circumstances, 
the  absence  of  news  cannot  but  be  considered  fairly  good  news. 

* 

*  * 

The  most  surprising  piece  of  news  that  reached  our  office  last 
month  was  the  announcement  that  a  Wisconsin  firm  of  wagon- 
makers  had  brought  out  a  trade  periodical  bearing  precisely  the 
same  title  as  our  own.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this.  It  seems  hardly  possible  that  they  should  be  ignorant 
of  the  existence  of  our  magazine,  and  equally  improbable  that  so 
reputable  a  house  should  knowingly  infringe  on  our  copyright. 
We  immediately  addressed  to  them  a  letter  of  inquiry,  and  now 
await  particulars. 

* 

*  * 

We  received  last  month,  from  the  New-York  Tribune ,  a  copy  of 
its  sixteen-page  extra  on  the  subject  of  “  How  Free  Trade  Works  : 
Robert  P.  Porter’s  Letters  on  Industrial  England,”  which  we  have 
read  with  interest,  and  commend  to  the  careful  attention  of  manufac¬ 
turers  and  workmen,  whatever  their  individual  opinions  on  the 
tariff  question  may  be.  Mr.  Porter  writes  as  an  advocate,  but  his 
advocacy  is  intelligent,  and  backed  by  many  interesting  facts  and 
figures.  This  extra  costs  only  five  cents,  and  will  be  supplied  to 
Hub  subscribers  from  this  office  if  desired. 

* 

*  4= 

The  event  of  last  month  in  sporting  circles  occurred  on  Satur¬ 
day,  Aug.  2d,  when  Maud  S.,  at  Cleveland,  O.,  beat  the  best  previ¬ 
ous  record  by  trotting  a  mile  in  2  minutes  and  9^  seconds;  and, 
had  the  track  been  in  better  condition,  it  is  thought  she  would 
have  made  still  faster  time.  The  limit  of  the  carriage-builders’ 
four-footed  friends  in  this  direction  is  now  again  an  open  question. 
Hardly  had  we  recovered  from  the  thrill  of  astonishment  and 
delight  at  Jay-Eye-See’s  performance  in  2.10,  when  suddenly,  and 
without  a  word  of  warning,  a  quarter  of  a  second  has  thus  been 
taken  off  the  record  by  his  famous  rival,  that  therefore  still  remains 
the  Queen  of  the  American  turf.  As  there  is  nothing  to  prove 
that  Jay- Eye-See  cannot  get  the  time  down  to  2.09^4  and  so  on,  for 
some  time  to  come,  there  may  be  further  surprises,  just  as  great, 
still  in  store  for  us.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  is  said  to  have  paid  his  driver 
§10,000  for  this  last  quarter  of  a  second. 

* 

*  * 

We  hope  all  our  readers  have  given  some  attention  to 
the  series  of  six  health  articles  by  Dr.  Partridge,  prepared  with 
special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  carriage  mechanics, 
which  have  appeared  in  The  Hub,  concluding  in  this  number, 
page  408.  We  are  aware  that  those  who  most  need  such  admoni¬ 
tions  are  the  very  ones  who  least  consider  them ;  but  we  hope 
some  few  of  the  suggestions  published  may  have  been  taken 
to  heart;  and  we  are  glad  to  notice  that  our  contemporary, 
the  Coach  Painter,  is  making  further  efforts  in  the  same  direction. 
The  importance  of  the  subject  to  both  workers  and  employers, 
from  a  financial  standpoint,  is  admirably  set  forth  in  an  address 
by  Sir  James  Paget,  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  recent 
Health  Exhibition  in  London,  England.  He  calculated  the  average 
annual  number  of  days’  sickness  of  each  person  during  what  may 
be  deemed  the  normal  working  time  of  life,  that  is,  between  15  and 
65  years  of  age.  The  average  time  of  sickness  among  males  during 
the  working  years  was  1,314  weeks — that  is,  a  small  fraction  more 
than  nine  days  each  in  each  year ;  and  in  females  it  was  a  frac¬ 
tion  more.  The  result  was  that,  among  males,  there  was  an  aggre¬ 
gate  loss  of  9,692,505  weeks’  work  in  every  year,  and,  among 
females,  10,592,761  weeks.  Thus  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  entire 


English  population  between  15  and  65  years  old  do  less  work  in 
each  year  by  20,000,000  weeks’  time  than  they  might  do  if  it  were 
not  for  sickness.  Sir  James  further  states  that  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  sickness  and  loss  of  work  which  he  saw  might  have 
been  prevented,  or  that  in  every  succeeding  generation  a  larger 
proportion  still  might  be  averted,  if  all  men  would  only  strive  that 
it  might  be  so.  Of  the  special  diseases  of  artisans,  he  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  there  are  very  few  which  might  not  be  almost 
wholly  avoided  ;  and,  of  the  accidents  to  which  they  are- especially 
liable,  the  greater  part  are  due  to  carelessness ;  and,  of  the 
diseases  due  to  bad  food,  mere  filth,  intemperance,  and  immorality, 
so  far  as  these  are  self-induced,  these  might  by  self-control  and 
virtue  be  excluded.  He  expressed  his  conviction  that,  of  all  the 
losses  of  work  of  which  he  had  spoken,  and  the  millions  of  weeks 
sadly  spent  and  sadly  wasted,  at  least  a  fourth  part  might  have  been 
saved;  and  that,  henceforth,  if  people  would  have  it  so,  a  still  larger 
proportion  might  be  prevented.  We  hope  the  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  contained  in  The  Hub  and  Coach  Painter  may  contribute 
something  toward  this  end ;  but,  to  effect  this  result,  our  friends 
must  both  read  and  utilize  them. 


OPEN  BALLOT  FOR  NEXT  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 

C.  B.  N.  A. 

■  ^  - 

Paper  No.  V. 

As  promised  in  our  last  number,  we  present  below  numerous 
extracts  from  the  correspondence  which  accompanied  the  votes 
contributed  by  members  of  the  Carriage  Builders’  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  The  Hub's  informal  ballot  for  the  next  President  of  the 
society. 

These  expressions  are  made  anonymous,  for  obvious  reasons ; 
and  the  only  information  we  feel  authorized  to  make  public  in 
respect  to  their  authorship  is,  that  they  are  about  equally  divided 
between  Eastern  and  Western  correspondents,  and  that  the  origin¬ 
als,  of  which  these  extracts  are  merely  representative,  include  ex¬ 
pressions  by  nearly  all  the  more  prominent  officers  and  members. 

■* 

*  * 

In  one  letter  we  find  the  following  inquiry,  which  seems  to  deserve 
attention  at  the  very  start.  This  correspondent  asks  : 

No.  I. 

“  Are  Honorary  Members  eligible  to  office  in  the  Association  ?  Your  reply  will 
oblige  me.” 

Our  opinion  is  that  Honorary  Members  are  not  eligible  to  the 
offices  of  President,  Vice-Presidents  or  Executive  Committeemen. 
The  Constitution  and  By-Laws  contain  no  expression  on  this 
question ;  but  Article  I  of  the  Constitution  deprives  them  of  the 
right  to  vote,  and  as  the  privilege  of  casting  the  decisive  vote  in  case 
of  a  tie-ballot  is  one  of  the  powers  of  every  chairman,  this  would 
seem  sufficient  to  debar  Honorary  Members  from  the  positions  of 
President  and  Vice-President;  while  an  Executive  Committeeman 
who  had  no  power  to  enforce  his  views  through  the  ballot-box 
would  certainly  be  an  anomaly. 

No.  II. 

The  following  is  representative  of  a  large  number  of  the  letters 
now  before  us, — negative  or  indecisive  in  character,  but  at  least 
giving  no  hint  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  management  of 
the  Association : 

“  In  answer  to  your  circular,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that,  as  an  Honorary  Member, 
I  have  no  special  choice  as  to  who  shall  be  a  candidate,  and  prefer  not  to  make  a 
suggestion.” 

No.  III. 

Here  is  another  expression  from  an  Honorary  Member,  which  is 
also  friendly  even  if  equally  indecisive: 

“  My  position  in  the  Association  is  but  an  honorary  one,  and  I  am  not  prac¬ 
tically  in  the  business  of  carriage  building.  I  would  prefer,  therefore,  that  those 
who  are  Active  Members  control  the  matters  of  the  Association  by  their  votes.” 

No.  IV. 

Another  Honorary  Member  says : 

“  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  forming  the  acquaintance  of  any  of  the 
members,  and  therefore  could  not  vote  intelligently.” 

No.  V. 

The  following  is  representative  of  another  large  class  of  mem¬ 
bers,  mostly  Active,  who  go  a  step  further,  and  express  general 
approval  of  the  present  and  past  management : 

“  Your  circular  letter  of  May  5th  is  at  hand,  and  inclosed  find  the  name  of  my 
choice  of  a  candidate  for  President  of  the  C.  B.  N.  A.  for  1885.  While  voting 
for  a  Western  man,  please  allow  me  to  explain,  at  th*#  same  time,  that  I  have 
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always  been  pleased  with  every  President  since  my  connection  with  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  I  am  in  hopes  to  meet  with  you  at  the  convention  next  October.” 

No.  VI. 

There  are  also  quite  a  number  of  “  straddles.”  Here  is  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  that  class : 

“  Responding  to  your  circular  letter,  I  would  say,  if  the  next  President  is  to  be 
an  Eastern  man,  I  would  cast  my  ballot  for  J.  W.  Britton,  Esq.,  of  New-York  ; 
if  Western,  then  C.  D.  Firestone,  Esq.,  of  Columbus,  O.  I  inclose  ballots  in 
accordance  with  these  views.” 

No.  VII. 

Here  is  the  vote  of  one  prominent  member  which  was  not  num¬ 
bered  among  our  “  Indecisives.” 

“  I  inclose  my  Presidential  ballot  in  favor  of  Mr.  John  W.  Britton.  I  think, 
after  reading  his  masterly  article  in  the  June  Hub  on  “  Causes  of  Strikes,  and 
How  to  Avoid  Them,”  that  he  is  the  most  efficient  man  in  the  trade,  and  should 
be  placed  at  the  head,  and  act  as  President  for  life  !  ” 

No.  VIII. 

Another  friend  of  Ex-President  Britton  expresses  himself  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“If  you  want  to  know  my  individual  choice  of  President  for  the  Association  I 
will  give  it ;  it  is  John  W.  Britton.  However,  I  think  the  proper  thing  for  the 
Association  to  do,  is  to  re-elect  Mr.  McLear  next  year.  It  has  been  customary, 
since  the  Association  was  formed,  to  re-elect  a  President  twice  ;  and  why  we 
should  cut  McLear  off  with  two  years  I  do  not  know.  All  this  talk  about  officers 
possibly  shows  there  is  more  interest  taken  in  the  Association  than  formerly,  and 
if  some  of  our  Western  friends  want  the  office  I  hold,  they  are  perfectly  welcome  to 
it ;  I  do  not  hanker  after  it.” 

No.  IX. 

A  friend  of  the  present  President  is  quite  as  enthusiastic  as  No. 
VII,  expressing  his  views  after  this  decisive  fashion : 

“  If  I  had  one  hundred  votes  to  send,  each  one  would  be  for  Mr.  H.  C.  Mc¬ 
Lear,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  who  is  qualified  for  the  position  in  every  way. 
’Rah  for  McLear  !  ” 

No.  X. 

The  next  witness  is  somewhat  more  restrained,  but  equally 
friendly  to  the  present  management. 

“It  will  hardly  be  necessary  for  me  to  express  my  preference  for  President  for 
the  C.  B.  N.  A.  for  next  year,  as  I  have  always  been  a  friend  of  the  present  in¬ 
cumbent,  and  voted  for  him  in  convention  when  Mr.  Studebaker  declined.  He 
has  made  a  good  and  satisfactory  President,  and  if  the  plan  of  a  President 
remaining  in  office  three  years  is  to  continue,  I  should  vote  for  him  again  with 
much  pleasure.” 

No.  XI. 

No.  XI  has  no  complaint  to  make. 

“  Concerning  the  nomination  and  election  of  officers  of  the  Carriage  Builders’ 
National  Association,  treated  of  in  your  circular  letter  at  hand,  and  your  request 
to  know  my  preference  for  President  of  the  Association,  I,  as  a  Western  mem¬ 
ber,  have  merely  this  to  say  :  I  have  no  present  choice  for  President  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  but  expect  to  be  pleased  with  the  selection  of  the  nominating  committee, 
as  I  have  been  heretofore.  I  might  add  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  have  been  no 
just  grounds  for  complaint,  either  in  the  choice  of  officers,  or  in  the  nature  or 
extent  of  the  services  which  they  have  rendered.  On  the  contrary,  there  seem 
to  me  obvious  and  excellent  reasons  why  the  majority  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  should  be  Eastern  men.” 

No.  XII. 

And  the  next  witness  is  equally  satisfied  with  the  past  and  pres¬ 
ent. 

“  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  as  a  Western  member,  I  must  say  that  I  have  no 
preference  in  this  matter.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  Executive  Board, 
and  esteem  them  all  I  think  we  should  all  work  for  the  good  of  the  Association, 
regardless  of  questions  as  to  locality  of  its  officers.  If  it  is  best  to  have  them  all 
near  together,  I  say  let’s  have  them  that  way.” 

No.  XIII. 

No.  XIII  appears  equally  disposed  to  be  pleased  with  whatever 
happens. 

“  Mr. - and  the  writer  have  no  positive  preference  in  the  next  Presidency  of 

the  Association,  but  both  of  us  think  so  favorably  of  Mr.  -  that  we  have  put 

his  name  on  the  card.  We  have,  however,  no  pronounced  views  as  to  man  or 
locality.  Were  it  thought  best  to  have  a  Western  man,  we  should  think  favora¬ 
bly  of  Mr.  Clement  Studebaker,  or  of  Mr.  Chas.  P.  Kimball,  if  he  would  consent 

to  serve  again.  If  it  were  to  come  East,  we  should  favor  either  Mr.  - .  or 

Mr.  - .” 

No.  XIV. 

No.  XIV  is  a  little  fearful  as  to  the  ultimate  effect  of  our  public 
ballot,  thinking  it  may  tend  to  develop  sectional  prejudice : 

“  I  have  plenty  of  faith  in  The  Hub  and  its  Editor,  and  am  not  worrying,  but 
I  am  afraid  you  have  given  your  competitors  a  chance  to  attack  you  that  will  not 
do  the  Association  any  good.  I  am  not  afraid  of  your  ability  to  take  care  of 
yourself,  but  all  agitations  of  this  kind  tend  to  build  up  a  Western  and  an  East¬ 
ern  party,  that  bodes  no  good  to  the  Association’s  future.  I  am,  therefore,  sorry 
you  started  the  ballot.  Not  that  it  affects  me  personally,  in  my  minor  position, 
for  I  am  of  that  kind  who  don't  care  much  for  personal  preferment,  and  if  the 
C.  B.  N.  A.  want  to  turn  me  out,  I  am  perfectly  content.  There  is  much  that  I 
would  like  to  say  to  you,  and  will  stop  in  your  office  when  in  your  city.” 

No.  XV. 

1  he  correspondent  next  quoted  also  expresses  a  fear  that  our 
ballot  may  prove  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  Association  : 

“  Your  circular  with  ballot  is  received.  I  beg  to  decline  filling  out  the  ballot. 
I  think  the  sending  out  of  the  circular  and  ballot  a  great  mistake.  It  is  attaching 
altogether  too  much  importance  to  the  complaints  of  chronic  fault-finders,  and  is 
calculated  to  engender  an  agitation  that  cannot  fail  to  prove  injurious  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Association.  Any  enemies  the  C.  B,  N,  A.  may  have,  will  pot  be  slow 


to  make  use  of  the  weapon  thus  put  into  their  hands  by  its  friends.  A  member 
whose  interest  in  the  Association  is  so  weak  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  he  attends  or  not,  should  not  have  it  in  his  power  to  influence  the  choice 
of  officers  ;  while  Honorary  Members,  of  which  I  am  one,  should  leave  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers  and  making  of  the  laws  to  the  Active  Members.  I  have  never 
heard  a  complaint  from  an  Active  Member,  or  from  an  Honorary  Member  who  is 
actively  engaged  in  manufacturing,  or  one  who  has  contributed  to  the  funds  of 
the  Association  beyond  the  payment  of  dues  and  dinner  tickets.  A  discussion 
of  the  subject  in  the  columns  of  the  trade  journals  might  prove  interesting  and 
valuable,  but  anything  that  gives  a  personal-political-canvass  character  to  the 
movement,  such  as  filling  out  of  tickets,  is,  in  my  opinion,  ill  advised.” 

No.  XVI. 

A  grievance  now  appears.  There  are  two  letters  which  contain 
positive  complaints,  and  of  a  somewhat  amusing  character.  Here 
is  one  of  them  : 

“  Inclosed  please  find  my  vote,  and  I  think  your  idea  a  good  one.  You  say  in 
your  circular  the  Association  has  become  a  target  for  pea-shooters.  It  is  a  won¬ 
der  to  me  that  some  one  has  not  thrown  bombshells  about  the  way  the  annual 
dinners  have  been  served.  I  suppose  that,  as  you  sat  with  the  elect,  you  were 
not  aware  how  the  rest  of  us  were  fed  at  the  last  banquet.  Those  at  the  table  I 
sat  at  got  about  twenty-five  cents’  worth  ;  while  at  the  table  almost  within  reach 
of  us,  you  lucky  chaps  had  good  and  lots  of  it.  I  do  hope  you  will  touch  them 
up  on  this  subject.” 

No.  XVII. 

And  here  is  another  who  echoes  the  sentiment  of  the  last : 

“  My  ballot  for  President  of  C.  B.  N.  A.,  I  now  inclose.  Your  Honorary  Mem¬ 
ber  who  didn’t  get  half  enough  to  eat  at  New-Haven,  probably  referred  to  the 
banquet  at  the  Opera  House.  I  think  that  if  you  ask  any  member  who  sat  half¬ 
way  down  the  tables,  you  will  get  about  the  same  reply.” 

No.  XVIII. 

Here  is  a  correspondent  who  believes  in  short  Presidential 
terms,  and  tells  his  reason  why  : 

“  Probably  the  thing  to  do,  at  either  the  next  meeting  or  one  year  from  now, 
is  to  increase  the  Executive  Committee  to  nine,  say  four  from  the  West  and 
South,  and  five  from  the  Atlantic  States,  and  to  make  the  term  of  office  of  Presi¬ 
dent,  say,  not  more  than  two  years  ;  perhaps  it  would  be  better  that  it  should  be 
only  one  year.  You  will  see  my  reason  for  this  :  it  would  go  around  so  much 
faster.  There  is  now  a  good  Executive  Committee,  that  is  reasonably  perma¬ 
nent.  They  can  give  directions  to  all  things',  and  assist  the  President  if  he 
should  not  know  as  much  about  his  duties  as  those  we  have  had  in  the  past. 
Another  officer  may  be  necessary,  namely  :  an  Assistant  Secretary.” 

No.  XIX. 

No.  XIX  also  approves  of  short  official  terms : 

“  I  would  repeat  now  what  I  wrote  before.  Our  present  Pres  dent  was  my 
choice  two  years  ago,  and  is  now,  for  reelection.  At  the  end  of  his  term,  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Association  that  the  term  of  office 
should  be  shortened  ;  that  the  Executive  Committee  should  be  increased  in  num¬ 
ber  ;  that  an  Assistant  Secretary  should  be  appointed  or  elected;  and,  further, 
that  the  present  Executive  Committee,  with  some  of  the  leading  and  best 
members  of  the  Association,  should  have  a  conference  and  look  carefully  over 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Association  before  our  next  annual  election,  that  all 
things  shall  be  done  for  its  good.  When  I  see  you  I  can  say  more,  which  I  do 
not  think  best  to  write.” 

No.  XX. 

No.  XX  thinks  the  present  mode  of  nominating  officers  at  the 
annual  meetings  might  be  improved,  and  suggests  how,  in  his 
opinion,  it  could  easily  be  done : 

“  I  notice  that  the  two  last  issues  of  The  Hub  have  contained  ballotings  for 
President  of  the  Association.  I  regard  the  Presidency  of  the  National  Carriage 
Builders’  Association  a  distinguished  compliment  and  honor  to  the  person  chosen 
for  the  office,  but  I  could  not  consent  to  accept  it,  even  if  I  were  sure  of  election. 
It  will  always  be  my  aim  as  well  as  pleasure  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  whenever  possible,  and  to  do  what  I  can  to  assist  in  furthering  the  objects 
of  the  organization.  While  I  am  on  this  subject,  1  may  as  well  say  frankly  that 
1  think  some  other  method  of  choosing  our  officers  would  be  more  satisfactory, 
although  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  been  well  pleased  with  the  selections  here¬ 
tofore  made.  I  believe,  however,  if  our  nominations  were  called  for  in  open 
convention,  the  different  States  or  sections  naming  their  choice,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  vote  for  the  nominees  in  the  usual  manner,  the  method  would  give 
better  satisfaction  than  that  now  employed.  My  idea  is  that  nominations  made 
as  I  suggest  would  create  a  pleasant  spirit  of  rivalry  that  would  awaken  an  added 
interest  in  our  sessions.  I  want  it  understood  that  I  am  first  for  harmony  and 
entire  good  feeling,  for  without  these  it  will  be  useless  to  look  for  good  results 
from  our  Association.” 

No.  XXL 

No.  XXI  seconds  the  above  motion,  as  follows : 

“  I  am  not  at  this  early  day  prepared  to  vote  for  President  of  the  Association, 
and  I  do  not  think  the  ballot  you  propose,  including  many  members  who  have 
no  vote,  would  be  of  any  value;  and  it  might  at  some  future  time  become  a  bad 
precedent,  by  giving  one  man  the  information  necessary  to  manipulate  an  entire 
convention.  You  speak  of  complaints.  I  have  not  heard  of  any,  and  know  of 
no  grounds  for  any.  I  have  been  a  regular  attendant  at  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  Association  since  its  first  organization  in  New-York,  and  have  always  felt 
that  the  last  meeting  was  better  than  the  preceding  one,  and  I  believe  the  mem¬ 
bers  generally  have  felt  the  same.  I  have  heard  suggestions,  not  complaints, 
that  a  change  in  our  mode  of  election  would  be  desirable,  and  I  think  the  time 
has  arrived  when  a  discussion  of  that  subject  would  be  in  order.  I  believe  a  direct 
ballot,  and  a  friendly  contest  for  official  honors,  would  create  a  new  interest  and 
increase  our  attendance.  If  the  President  of  the  United  States  were  legally 
authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  to  nominate  his  successor,  can  you  doubt 
who  would  succeed  him  ?  You  claim  that  the  office  of  President  has  heretofore 
gone  a-begging.  In  this  I  most  decidedly  differ  from  you.  I  believe  that  the 
very  able  men  who  have  occupied  the  Chair,  have  gladly  accepted,  felt  proud  of 
the  position,  and  amply  paid  for  the  labor  performed;  and,  further,  that  the 
members  have  always  evinced  a  reciprocal  pride  and  full  confidence  in  their 
President,  Secretary  and  Executive  Committee.  I  consider  all  the  East  and 
West  talk  entirely  out  of  place,  and  unworthy  of  any  member  of  the  Association. 
I  certainly  hope  that  geographical  position  will  never  become  a  factor  in  our 
elections.  I  have  noticed  the  war  of  words  in  our  trade  journals — about  noth¬ 
ing,  as  I  look  upon  it, — and  consider  it  decidedly  detrimental  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  Association.” 
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No.  XXII. 

The  same  suggestion  is  again  brought  forward  and  further  em¬ 
phasized  by  No.  XXII. 

“  You  say  that  you  are  convinced  that  the  present  executive  force  is  entirely  sat¬ 
isfactory,  and  that  it  is  popular  and  has  the  respect  and  faith  of  the  trade.  Of 
the  latter  I  am  agreed.  The  Association  is  prosperous,  and  at  present  there  is  no 
sectional  jealousy  that  will  break  it  asunder.  On  the  past  of  the  Association 
there  is  no  controversy.  It  is  safe  and  secure.  No  one  objects  nor  finds  fault. 
It  is  satisfactory.  Of  the  future, — that  is  the  only  question.  My  information, 
obtained  from  a  number  of  influential  members,  is  not  as  you  say.  From  them 
I  find  that,  although  those  composing  the  present  Executive  Committee  are  sat¬ 
isfactory  as  far  as  they  go,  and  perfectly  so,  these  gentlemen  claim  that  the  Western 
States  should  be  more  largely  represented  ;  and,  to  allow  this,  the  Committee 
should  be  increased  to  nine,  and  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  present  Executive 
Committee  I  understand  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  recommend  this  increase. 
1  take  it  that  it  is  both  politic  and  wise  to  make  the  increase.  Why  not,  then, 
recommend  that  the  Committee  consist  of  nine,  with  four  as  a  quorum.  There 
is  no  objection  to  New-York  being  the  headquarters,  as  it  should  be.  Can  you 
see  any  objection  to  this  ?  I  wish  I  could  see  you,  as  it  is  so  very  hard  for  me 
to  write,  and  I  will  do  so  some  day  soon,  so  we  can  talk  it  all  over.” 

No.  XXIII. 

No.  XXIII  briefly  and  cheerfully  scans  the  past,  present  and 
future,  his  letter  forming  the  best  kind  of  a  conclusion  to  the 
whole  matter. 

“  I  will  write  to  you  as  I  would  not  talk  to  the  public,  but  look  over  this 
matter  a  little  which  you  and  the  other  trade  journals  have  been  discussing.  If 


THE  OSGOOD  WOOD-FILLER  FRAUD. 

The  editorial  in  our  last  number  entitled  “Another  Lazier  in 
the  Field  ”  (page  339),  has  called  in  a  large  amount  of  correspond¬ 
ence.  This  is  chiefly  of  a  confidential  character,  but  the  following 
five  letters  contain  facts  which  members  of  the  carriage  trade 
have  a  right  to  know  at  this  time,  that  they  may  promptly  identify 
and  protect  themselves  against  this  Osgood  Wood-Filler  swindler, 
whose  record  of  crime  is  evidently  a  long  one,  and  his  latest  ex¬ 
ploits  so  recent  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  still 
in  the  field. 

Letter  No.  I. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  24,  1884. 

To  the  Editor — Dear  Sir  :  Yours  of  19th  is  at  hand,  and  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  The  Hub  is  trying  to  bring  to  justice  the  man  who  has  been  selling 
the  worthless  Wood  Filler  recipes. 

I  cannot  give  any  more  of  a  description  of  him  than  that  given  you  over  a  year 
ago.  See  my  letter  in  the  January  Huby  1883,  page  618.  Those  facts  I  gathered 
from  several  carriage-makers  whom  he  had  called  on  about  that  time.  In  that 
letter  you  will  find  him  described  as  follows  :  “  About  28  or  30  years  old,  medium 
build,  light  complexion  and  sandy  mustache ;  well  educated  and  a  good  talker ; 
dresses  very  neatly  ;  claims  to  have  been  in  the  carriage  trade  in  the  West,  but 
gives  no  name.” 

Since  you  exposed  his  scheme  in  your  columns,  he  has  not  been  heard  from  in 
this  State. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVED  REPRODUCTION  OF  MANUSCRIPT  RECEIPT  WRITTEN  BY  THE  OSGOOD  WOOD-FILLER  FRAUD. 

(See  Letter  No.  I,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Bittong,  accompanying.) 


you  will  go  back  to  our  meeting  at  Chicago  three  years  ago,  you  will  remember 
one  member  suggested  that  the  time  would  soon  come  when  the  Association 
would  be  obliged  to  take  part  of  its  executive  officers  from  the  West ;  and 
further,  that  he  thought  it  best  for  the  Association  to  anticipate  such  a  time  by 
doing  it  and  not  waiting  for  the  members  to  demand  it.  When  we  met  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  there  was  one  Western  member  elected,  Mr.  Firestone.  I  think  there 
should  have  been  more  elected  at  that  time.  Then,  at  the  next  meeting,  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  they  only  elected  the  one  and  superseded  the  senior  Vice-President,  who 
was  in  the  West,  by  an  Eastern  man.  I  know  who  has  built  up  the  Association  ; 
I  know  who  has  done  the  work  ;  I  know  who  has  made  it  what  it  is ;  and  I 
know  that  there  are  always  croakers — parties  who  won’t  do  anything,  but  are 
always  willing  to  find  fault  with  what  others  do.  They  are  in  the  Association, 
both  Active  and  Honorary,  and  there  has  been  more  fault  found  by  Eastern 
members  than  by  Western,  and  most  of  it  has  come  from  persons  who  would 
never  have  built  up  the  Association,  and  would  kill  it,  if  in  power,  by  doing 
nothing,  or  by  waiting  for  others  to  do  what  they  ought  to  do.  Still,  as  we  have 
such  members,  it  is  best  for  those  who  have  the  ability,  and  can  now  do  it,  to 
conciliate  those  who  need  it,  in  so  far  as  can  be  done  without  injury  to  the 
Association.  I  believe  that,  with  proper  care,  at  the  meeting  this  fall,  all  parties 
can  be  made  happy,  and  much  good  accomplished.” 

* 

*  * 

In  view  of  the  above  frank  and  exhaustive  statements,  further 
editorial  comments  seem  entirely  needless.  We  have  now  accom¬ 
plished,  to  our  own  satisfaction,  the  objects  we  had  in  view  when 
we  inaugurated  our  “  Informal  Ballot.”  We  have  aroused  more 
active  and  general  interest  in  the  Association’s  present  and  future 
welfare;  we  have  opened  our  columns  for  complaints,  and  made 
them  public;  we  have  afforded  an  opportunity  for  free  ventilation 
of  all  doubtful  questions,  that  these  may  be  duly  and  calmly  con¬ 
sidered  before  the  Association  meets ;  and  we  only  hope  that  the 
facts  thus  brought  forward  may  prove  of  some  assistance  to  those 
who  so  cheerfully  and  ably  uphold  the  arms  of  the  Association  in 
its  civilizing  and  useful  labor. 


Inclosed  you  will  find  one  of  the  receipts  Heinzelman  Bros,  speak  of  in  their 
letter  of  July  1st.  I  have  kept  it  in  my  possession  for  a  long  time,  thinking  it 
might  some  day  prove  useful. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Osgood  Wood  Finish  &  Paint  Co.  and  S.  E. 
Walling  are  aliases  of  one  and  the  same  person.  You  will  notice  that  both  give 
their  address  as  Cincinnati,  and  that  the  word  “  Finish  ”  appears  on  the  receipt 
and  also  in  the  name  of  the  Company.  In  both  cases  the  word  is  erroneously 
used.  It  should  be  “  Priming.” 

I  would  suggest  that  you  try  to  secure  one  of  the  original  receipts  sold  by  him 
in  Illinois,  and  compare  the  hand-writing  with  the  inclosed.  In  this  way  we  may 
be  able  to  learn  if  he  is  the  same  fellow  who  operated  over  here. 

Arthur  Bittong. 

The  original  receipt  referred  to  by  Mr.  Bittong  is  the  earliest  we 
have  met  with,  and  is  in  the  handwriting  of  the  swindler,  a  violet 
aniline  pencil  having  been  used ;  while  all  the  more  recent  receipts 
that  have  been  sent  to  us  are  filled  out  on  printed  forms.  A  fac 
simile  of  the  first-named,  reproduced  by  the  photo-engraving 
process,  will  be  found  on  this  page,  and  its  characteristic  features 
deserve  to  be  carefully  noted. 

Letter  No.  II. 

New-Milford,  Conn.,  Aug.  4,  1884. 

Gentlemen  of  The  Hub  :  I  have  been  reading  your  article  in  regard  to  the 
Osgood  Wood  Finish  and  Paint  Co.,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  we  have  all  been  sold 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  though  it  was  done  so  nicely  that  we  don’t  like  to  say 
much  about  the  matter. 

An  ordinary-dressed  man  called  on  me  about  the  first  of  July  (he  did  not  appear 
to  be  very  sharp),  and  went  rambling  over  the  shop.  Finally  he  struck  my 
painter,  and  got  to  talking  with  him,  and  said  that  he  had  something  to  show 
him  that  would  make  him  laugh.  He  then  went  and  brought  in  a  small  hand-bag, 
and  produced  a  small  bottle  of  what  he  called  “  Osgood’s  Wood  Filling.”  Then 
my  painter  called  me  in.  We  brought  him  an  unpainted  spoke,  and  in  less  than 
ten  minutes  it  was  filled  and  as  handsome  as  you  could  expect.  Then  he  pro¬ 
duced  papers  to  show  that  he  had  sold  the  article  in  all  the  principle  shops  in  the 
State,  and  showed  us  samples  of  work  that  had  been  done  with  the  filler. 
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Finally  my  painter  said  :  “  George,  you  had  better  order  two  gallons  to  give  it 
a  trial.” 

“  All  right,”  I  said,  “  if  you  want  it.” 

Then  the  rascal  said  :  “I  can  do  better  than  that  by  you.  I  will  sell  you  the 
town,  and  you  can  then  control  the  painting,  for  it  will  save  so  much  time  that 
you  can  do  work  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  your  competitors.  I  will  also  sell  you 
the  receipt  for  making,  and  then  you  can  make  as  you  want,  for  it  is  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  compound  and  you  can  make  a  gallon  in  less  than  an  hour.” 

I  bit  !  I  inclose  the  receipt  to  you.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  except  that  it 
won't  be  healthy  for  the  party  referred  to  if  I  should  meet  him  in  my  travels. 

Geo.  E.  Eddy, 

Manufacturer  of  Fine  Carriages  and  Spindle  Wagons. 

The  receipt  referred  to  in  Mr.  Eddy’s  letter  reads  as  follows.  It 
consists  of  a  printed  form,  on  a  single  note-sheet,  with  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  various  ingredients  written  in  with  the  violet  ink,  and 
the  signature  and  address  at  the  bottom  likewise  written : 

WOOD  FILLER. 

Fortnula. — Gelatine,  2  oz.;  Potash  (not  lye),  8  oz.;  White  Glue,  1  lb.;  Oxide 
of  Zinc,  4  oz.;  Shellac,  3  oz.;  Raw  Linseed  Oil,  1  gal. 

Directions  for  Mixing. — Simply  put  all  the  articles  in  a  clean,  dry  can,  and  let 
it  stand  until  dissolved. 

Process  of  Finishing. — For  finishing  bodies,  apply  one  coat  of  the  filler  clear, 
to  the  raw  wood  ;  this  coat  can  be  put  on  heavy  with  a  stiff  brush  ;  let  it  stand 
eight  hours  to  harden,  then  sandpaper  it  down  to  the  wood,  using  a  block  and  a 
No.  1  or  sandpaper,  then  apply  a  second  coat  of  the  filler  clear.  This  coat 
must  be  put  on  light  and  even,  the  same  as  a  coat  of  varnish  ;  when  this  is  dry, 
apply  two  coats  of  color  mixed  with  the  filler,  then  varnish. 

The  same  process  on  the  gear  will  make  an  excellent  finish,  but  for  ordinary 
work,  only  one  coat  of  the  filler  is  necessary. 

For  finishing  in  natural  wood,  use  the  filler  according  to  the  above  process,  ex¬ 
cepting,  of  course,  to  omit  the  color. 

For  Re-paintitig  Old  Work. — Sandpaper  the  work  thoroughly  in  order  to  get 
a  rough  surface.  Then  apply  two  coats  of  filler  to  the  body  (sandpaper  the  first 
coat  the  same  as  new  work),  one  on  the  gear,  two  coats  of  color  on  that,  and  var¬ 
nish  as  usual. 

Note. — Either  dry  or  prepared  colors  can  be  used  with  the  filler.  Dry  colors 
can  be  ground  in  the  filler  the  same  as  in  oil,  and  in  using  prepared  colors  the 
filler  can  be  used  to  thin  the  color  with  in  place  of  turpentine. 

(Signed)  W.  F.  Campbell, 

Care  Osgood  &  Co.,  148  Bond-st.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

As  a  further  means  of  comparing  the  identity  of  the  person  who 
sold  this  receipt,  with  the  one  who  wrote  the  Bittong  manuscript, 
we  reproduce  below,  by  the  photo-engraving  process,  the  autograph 
signature  and  address  appended  to  the  Campbell  receipt. 


The  Bittong  manuscript  was  written  with  a  colored  pencil,  and 
this  Campbell  signature  with  pen  and  ink,  which  would  result 
in  more  or  less  variation  in  handling ;  but  the  two  offer  points  of 
resemblance  so  marked  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  our  mind  as  to  their 
identity. 

Letter  No.  III. 

Franklin,  Mass.,  Aug.  5,  1884. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Hub— Dear  Sir:  We  notice  on  page  339,  in  the 
August  number  of  The  Hub ,  the  letter  of  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  Osgood  Wood 
Filler,  by  Messrs.  Heinzelman  Bros.,  and  your  request  for  information.  We  can 
help  a  little,  to  our  sorrow. 

A  young  man,  we  should  judge  about  25  or  28  years  of  age,  dark  complexion, 
smooth  face,  smart  and  active  in  appearance,  rather  seedily  dressed,  called  at  our 
shop  about  two  months  ago,  with  the  above  receipts  or  shop-rights  for  sale.  He 
showed  us  certificates  of  sale  with  the  signatures  of  nearly  all  the  carriage  manu¬ 
facturers  through  the  country.  We  would  not  at  first  buy,  as  we  were  studying 
on  something  of  the  kind,  but  at  last  we  gave  him  $6.00  for  the  receipt,  with  the 
right  of  selling  it,  if  it  amounted  to  anything.  Mr.  Hopwood’s  copy  of  the 
receipt,  as  made  public  in  the  March  Hub,  page  793,  is  the  same  he  sold  to  us, 
with  the  exception  of  the  rain-water.  In  ours,  “  1  gallon  raw  oil  ”  was  substituted. 

We  put  the  ingredients  together  and  awaited  patiently  the  result.  We  are 
waiting  still,  as  the  ingredients  have  never  dissolved  and  never  will. 

In  my  travels  through  the  country  I  have  been  asked  by  a  great  many  if  I  had 
met  the  man.  They  would  then  show  me  his  can  or  bottle,  and  talk  loud  while 
doing  so.  I  was  asked  formerly  to  write  to  you,  but  it  slipped  my  memory  till  I 
saw  the  subject  mentioned  so  prominently  in  the  last  Hub. 

I  hope  that  you  may  be  able  to  put  a  stopper  on  this  smart  young  man. 

Universal  Leather  Lacquer  Co., 

per  A.  P.  S.,  Jr. 

Another  New-England  witness  offers  the  following  testimony: 

Letter  No.  IV. 

Milford,  Conn.,  Aug.  5,  1884. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  I  think  I  can  give  you  some  information 
about  the  Wood  Filler  swindler. 

He  was  here  about  the  last  of  June.  He  was  dressed  in  a  light  suit  of  clothes, 
was  about  5  ft.  6  in.  in  height,  Bather  below  the  medium  build,  with  smooth  face, 
very  pleasant  manner,  and  about  30  years  of  age.  He  carried  a  small  satchel,  in 
which  he  had  a  piece  of  spoke  which  he  said  he  had  carried  three  years,  and  also 
a  block  which  he  claimed  was  filled  with  the  filler,  and  colored  and  varnished. 
He  also  had  a  small  bottle  of  filler  for  any  one  to  try.  He  put  some  of  this  on  a 
block  for  us  to  try.  It  hardened  in  about  a  half  hour  so  we  could  sandpaper  it, 
and  it  filled  the  grain  and  made  a  splendid  surface,  although  he  said  it  ought  to 
stand  eight  hours  to  harden. 

When  asked  by  one  of  our  painters  if  he  was  a  banker,  he  answered  no  ;  but 
said  he  was  born  in  Ohio.  He  said  all  the  Western  carriage-makers  used  his 


filler  altogether,  in  place  of  lead,  mentioning  Louis  Cook  &  Co.,  and  a  number 
of  others  whom  I  do  not  remember.  He  carried  also  a  package  of  papers  signed 
by  carriage  manufacturers  who  he  said  had  bought  shop-rights  and  were  using 
his  filler,  placing  themselves  under  $1,000  bonds  not  to  disclose  the  secret  of  the 
formula.  Among  the  latter  were  Hincks  &  Johnson  and  H.  D.  Gates,  of  Bridge¬ 
port,  Brockett  &  Tuttle,  and  several  others  of  New-Haven  and  up  the  Nauga¬ 
tuck  valley. 

He  gave  his  name  here  as  W.  F.  Campbell,  Agt.  After  reading  the  articles  to 
which  you  call  attention  as  having  been  published  previously  in  your  March  num¬ 
ber,  1884,  and  January  number,  1883,  I  am  convinced  he  is  the  same  fellow. 

Yours  respectfully,  D.  S.  W., 

of  R.  &  D.  S.  Whitcomb. 

Ontario,  the  home  of  Lazier,  has  also,  it  seems,  been  compli¬ 
mented  by  a  visit  from  his  latest  disciple,  as  testified  to  by  the 
following : 

Letter  No.  V. 

Stony  Creek,  Ont.,  July  6th. 

Editor  of  Hub— Dear  Sir  :  On  page  339  of  the  August  Hub  I  notice  your 
editorial  entitled  “  Another  Lazier  in  the  Field,”  and  your  request  for  readers  to 
give  further  information. 

Well,  this  man,  or  some  other  member  of  the  swindling  fraternity,  visited  my 
shops  in  October  last,  and  represented  himself  as  the  traveling  agent  of  the  Os¬ 
good  Paint  and  Wood  Finishing  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  sole  representative 
for  Canada.  He  showed  me  several  spokes  and  pieces  of  basswood  finished  by 
the  Osgood  method,  and  explained  with  such  a  winning  way  its  simplicity  and 
cheapness  that  I  was  induced  to  buy  the  formula,  a  copy  of  which  I  inclose. 
Please  try  it  for  yourself. 

[Here  follows  the  receipt,  which  we  refrain  from  repeating  as  it  is  identical 
with  the  Campbell  formula  presented  in  a  previous  column. — Ed.] 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  fellow  who  took  me  in  $2.00  worth,  and 
I  am  not  the  only  one  who  was  fleeced  by  him. 

He  is  a  young  man  about  22  or  23  years  old,  stands  about  5  ft.  8  or  9  in.  high, 
face  shaven  smooth,  blue-gray  eyes,  straight  nose,  rather  large  at  base,  prominent 
mouth  and  lips,  square  chin,  square-built  shoulders,  weighs  about  150,  or  possibly 
160  lbs.,  and  a  quick  speaker.  He  was  dressed  in  brownish-colored  tweeds,  with 
a  Christy  hard-felt  hat.  He  drove  a  pair  of  gray  horses  of  a  light  rangy  build. 
His  wagon  was  covered  like  an  ordinary  patent-medicine  wagon,  with  calash  top 
attached  to  seat,  painted  with  gear  light  yellow  and  black  stripes,  and  box  black , 
with  gold  letters  as  follows  :  “  Osgood  Paint  and  Wood  Finish  Co.” 

His  mode  of  dealing  was  as  follows  :  He  offered  shop  rights  for  $20.00,  and 
county  rights  for  $1,000.  Finally,  he  said  his  time  was  precious,  and  he  would 
take  $6.00  for  a  shop  right.  I  told  him  I  did  not  think  his  method  would  wear. 
He  finally  took  $2.00.  He  had  with  him  a  list  of  names,  embracing  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  wagon  and  carriage-makers  in  Ontario,  whom  he  asserted  had  bought  the 
formula.  He  bound  all  purchasers  in  the  sum  of  $1,000  not  to  sell  or  communi¬ 
cate  the  receipt  to  any  other  person  for  the  term  of  one  year.  I  have  tried  it,  and 
find  it  a  fraud.  I  would  like  to  hear,  through  The  Hub ,  if  any  one  can  make  it 
work,  and  if  so,  how  !  Respectfully  yours,  A.  C.  Springsteed. 

* 

*  * 

The  above  exposition  will,  we  trust,  sufficiently  guard  all  Hub 
subscribers  from  future  attempts  by  the  Osgood  Wood-Filler  man 
upon  their  purses.  It  would  give  us  greater  satisfaction  if  we 
could  announce  his  incarceration  in  a  good,  solid  Canadian  jail,  for 
we  also  feel  a  friendly  interest  in  prospective  subscribers,  but  we 
hope  this  appropriate  conclusion  of  the  story  may  follow  later. 


CARRIAGE  DESIGNS  FOR  OFFICE  USE. 


An  inquiry  received  last  month  from  a  Western  carriage-builder 
suggests  that  the  substance  of  our  reply  to  him  may  interest 
others  who  feel  the  same  need  that  he  has  expressed.  He  wanted 
to  know  some  way  by  which  he  could  obtain  a  large  collection  of 
carriage  designs,  on  separate  sheets,  and  in  such  a  form  that  he 
could  classify  them,  and  be  able  to  promptly  show  to  any  customer 
a  variety  of  designs  of  any  class  of  carriages  that  might  be  the 
subject  of  discussion.  We  are  well  aware  that  collections  of  this 
kind,  properly  classified,  might  often  prove  invaluable  to  the 
carriage  salesman,  but  we  recall  only  one  instance  in  which  the 
idea  has  been  worked  to  any  extent  by  a  carriage-builder.  In  that 
case  special  attention  has  been  given  for  many  years  past  to  gath¬ 
ering  carriage  designs  of  all  kinds,  which  are  contained  in  a  case 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  drawers,  each  of  which  is  devoted  to 
single  class  of  work,  the  name  of  which  is  written  on  the  front 
of  the  drawer,  for  instance:  “Square-box  Buggies,  with  Top,” 
“  Square-box  Buggies,  Open,”  “  Coal-box  Buggies,”  “  Ladies’ 
Phaetons,”  “  Gentlemen’s  Driving  Phaetons,”  “  Rockaways,” 
“Coupes  and  Broughams,”  “Sleighs,”  etc.  The  collection  is 
varied  in  character,  including  hand  drawings,  both  plain  and 
colored,  photographs,  colored  plates  from  The  Hub  and  Brice 
Thomas’s  French  journal,  and  engravings  cut  from  various  jour¬ 
nals  and  illustrated  catalogues.  The  only  way  to  gather  such  a 
collection  is  for  some  one  about  the  office  to  make  it  his  individual 
duty  to  deposit  in  it  each  new  design  received,  and  to  keep  up 
the  practice  year  after  year.  In  this  manner  one  will  soon  accu¬ 
mulate  a  great  number  of  drawings,  and  when  the  carriage-builder 
has  once  learned  by  experience  how  useful  they  are  for  ready 
reference,  he  is  not  likely  to  want  to  part  with  them  at  any  price. 
Before  our  fire,  we  possessed  a  collection  of  several  thousand 
carriage  drawings,  including  those  which  Mr.  Adolphus  Muller 
had  accumulated.  They  were  elaborately  classified,  and  kept  in 
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heavy  cardboard  cases,  and  they  used  often  to  prove  extremely 
useful  to  ourselves  and  our  callers.  If  one  has  time  to  spare, 
it  will  well  repay  for  the  trouble  if  printed  designs  from  the 
trade  journals  and  catalogues  be  pasted  upon  cards  of  uniform 
size,  which  will  both  improve  their  appearance  and  insure  their 
durability ;  and,  if  desired,  the  printed  description  of  each  may 
be  pasted  upon  the  reverse  side  of  the  card.  The  trade  journals 
alone  can  thus  be  depended  upon  to  add  several  hundred  new 
designs  to  the  collection  each  year. 


TARIFF  OF  REPAIRS  FOR  BUSINESS  VEHICLES. 


The  Carriage  and  Wagon  Makers’  Protective  Association,  of 
Dayton,  O.,  have  recently  drawn  up  the  following  revised  and 
detailed  Tariff  of  Repair  Prices  for  Business  Vehicles,  which 
should  prove  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  carriage-builders 
in  all  other  American  cities  and  towns. 

This  price-list  has  evidently  been  prepared  with  great  care,  and 
it  forms  a  valuable  companion-piece  to  the  “  Revised  Tariff  of 
Repairs  for  Pleasure  Vehicles  ”  presented  in  our  last  number  (page 
340) ;  while  it  probably  applies  to  the  needs  of  quite  as  large  a 
proportion  of  our  readers. 

Mr.  Chas.  A.  Bedell,  of  Dayton,  President  of  the  Association 
named,  will  please  accept  our  thanks  and  the  thanks  of  our  readers 
for  thus  kindly  permitting  us  to  place  this  valuable  list  in  the 


hands  of  the  trade. 

* 

*  * 

WOODWORK. 

One  set  new  rims,  J4  in-  to  'n->  rounded  .  $7  00 

Ditto,  square .  6  00 

One  set  new  rims,  1^  in.  to  2%  in . $8.00  to  9  00 

One  new  rim,  “  “  .  2.25  to  2  50 

One  set  new  rims,  2%  in.  to  3  in .  12  00 

One  new  rim,  “  “  .  3  50 

One  set  new  rims,  3%  in.  to  4  in .  15  00 

One  new  rim,  “  “  .  4  25 

New  spokes,  in.  to  in.,  each .  25 

Ditto,  in.  to  ^  in.,  each . 30  to  40 


SPRING-WAGONS. 

Plain  bed  without  bottom  sill,  2  seats . $12  00 

Ditto,  with  bottom  sill,  2  seats . $15  to  18  00 

Plain  bed,  inside  panel,  2  seats .  . .  18  to  20  00 

Panel  bed,  2  and  3  rails,  2  seats .  18  to  25  00 

Ditto,  4  rails,  2  seats . .  28  00 

One  seat . $2.50  to  350 

Axle-bed,  complete .  2.50  to  3  50 

Perch,  “  .  3.00  to  5  00 

Head-block,  “  2  50 

One  shaft,  “  2  00 

Two  shafts,  “  4  00 

Single-tree,  “  75 

Cross-piece  in  shafts,  complete .  1  25 

Spring-bars  in  job,  complete . 75  cts.  to  1  50 

LUMBER-WAGONS. 

New  pair  shafts,  old  iron .  $4  50 

One  shaft,  complete .  2  00 

Two  shafts,  “  4  00 

Cross-bar  in  shafts,  complete .  1  25 

Single-tree  in  shafts,  “  75 

New  front  hounds,  “  3  50 

New  axle-bed,  “  2  50 

New  sand-board,  “  2  50 

New  bolster,  “  3  00 

New  coupling  pole,  “  . . $1.50  to  200 

New  hind  hounds,  “  .  3  50 

New  standards  ironed,  each . 50  cts.  to  75 

New  standards,  plain,  each .  35 

FARM-WAGONS. 

Axle,  complete .  $5  00 

Tongue,  complete .  3  00 

Front  hounds,  complete,  per  pair .  7  00 

Ditto,  single  one .  3  75 

Coupling  pole,  complete .  1  75 

Bolster,  “  3  00 

Sand  board,  “  3  00 

Hind  hounds,  complete,  per  pair .  5  00 

“  “  single  one .  3  00 

Doubletree,  “  1  75 

Singletree,  “  .  65 

Slider,  “  . 50  cts.  to  75 


STONE-WAGONS. 


Axle,  complete . $5.00  to  $6  00 

Tongue,  complete .  3.00  to  3  50 

Coupling  pole,  complete .  1  75 

Front  hounds,  complete,  per  pair .  7  00 

Ditto,  single  one .  4  00 

Bolster,  complete .  3  00 

Sand  board,  complete .  3  00 

Hind  hounds,  complete,  per  pair .  5  50 

Ditto,  single  one .  3  00 

Stone  bed,  complete .  10  00 

Rub-blocks,  per  pair .  40 

Lock-bar,  complete .  1  75 

DRAYS. 

Axle,  complete .  $5  00 

Shafts,  complete,  each . $5-oo  to  7  00 

Skids,  “  “  .  3.00  to  5  00 

Board  in  bottom,  complete .  1  25 

New  bottom,  “  *  .  3  00 

New  head-piece,  “  . $3.50  to  400 

Cross  pieces,  “  each .  75 

COAL-CARTS. 

Axle,  complete .  $5  00 

Shafts,  complete,  per  pair .  7  00 

Ditto,  single  one .  3  25 

Cross-piece  in  shafts,  complete .  1  25 

Two  cross-pieces  in  shafts,  complete .  2  00 

New  bed,  complete . 35  00 

New  bottom  in  bed,  complete .  2  50 

New  Key -stick .  75 

DIRT-CARTS. 

Axle,  complete .  $5  00 

New  bed,  complete .  15  00 

Shafts,  complete,  per  pair .  6  00 

Ditto,  single  one  .  3  00 

New  bottom  in  bed,  complete . $1.75  to  2  00 


WHEEL-SHOP. 


New  wagon  or  cart  wheels,  old  irons,  2  inch  tread .  $8  50 

Ditto,  3  inch  tread .  10  00 

New  hub  and  spokes,  old  irons,  2  in.  tread .  6  25 

Ditto,  3  inch  tread . . .  6  50 

New  spokes  and  rims,  old  irons,  2  inch  tread .  6  00 

Ditto,  3  inch  tread .  7  00 

New  spokes,  old  irons,  2  inch  tread .  4  00 

Ditto,  3  inch  tread . . .  4  50 


SMITH-SHOP. 


One  set  new  tires,  1^  in.  and  under,  cost  of  iron  to  be  added .  $5  00 

Ditto,  in.,  cost  of  iron  to  be  added .  6  00 

Ditto,  1  to  1^,  cost  of  iron  to  be  added .  7  00 

One  set  new  tires,  2  to  2)4  in.,  cost  of  iron  to  be  added  .  8  00 

Ditto,  3  to  2/4,  cost  of  iron  to  be  added .  9  00 

Ditto,  4  inch,  “  “  “  .  1000 

Resetting  tires,  1  )4  inches  and  under,  per  set .  2  50 

Ditto,  1^3  in.  to  1^  in.  per  set .  3  00 

Ditto,  2  to  2*4  in.  per  set .  4  50 

Ditto,  4  in.  per  set .  5  50 

Resetting  single  tires,  i)4  in.  and  under .  65 

Ditto,  to  1% .  75 

Ditto,  2  to  2*4 .  1  00 

Ditto,  3  to  2lA .  1  25 

Ditto,  4  inches .  1  5° 

Resetting  axles,  1%  in.  and  under,  each .  1  5° 

Ditto,  2  in.,  each . *. .  2  00 

Ditto,  2 %  to  2 )4,  each .  3  00 

One  axle-arm  and  boxing  wheels,  i)4  to  in.,  cost  of  arm  to  be  added. .  3  00 

One  set  axle-arms  and  boxing  wheels,  i}4  to  1%  in.,  cost  of  arm  to  be 

added . $9.00  to  10  00 

One  axle-arm  and  boxing  wheels,  1  to  2  in.,  cost  of  arm  to  be  added ...  4  00 

One  set  axle-arms  and  boxing  wheels,  1^  to  2  inches,  cost  of  arm  to  be 

added . $12.00  to  15  00 

Resetting  or  welding  spring,  1  ]4  to  2  in .  1  00 

New  main  leaf  in  spring,  1  )4  to  2  in .  2  00 

Ditto,  additional  leaves,  each . . 75  cts.  to  1  00 

New  king-bolt . . .  75 

New  bolts,  %  in.  and  T5ff  inch .  10 

New  bolts,  T5jj  and  46  inch . 10  cts.  to  20 

New  axle-clips,  each . .  25 

New  fifth-wheel . $2.50  to  3  50 

Lock,  on  farm  wagon .  8.00  to  10  00 

Lock,  on  spring  wagon, .  8.00  to  10  00 

Forging  for  hand  and  helper,  per  hour .  5°  to  75 


In  the  carriage  and  wagon  manufacturing  business,  Ohio  leads  all  States 
in  the  Union,  with  an  annual  product  of  $10,643,404.  New-York  comes 
second,  and  Illinois  third. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  CARRIAGE  FACTORIES. 


VIII.  Healey,  Williams  &  Co.’s  New  Carriage  Factory,  New- 

York  City. 

(See  front  elevation  and  longitudinal  section  accompanying.) 

A  CORRESPONDENT,  whose  letter  was  published  in  our  April 
number,  makes  a  call  for  further  diagrams  of  model  carriage  fac¬ 
tories.  Many  such  diagrams  have  appeared  in  former  volumes  of 
The  Hub,  but  improvements  are  constantly  being  introduced  in 
construction  and  fittings,  and  the  new  factory  of  Messrs.  Healey, 
Williams  &  Co.,  on  West  Forty-third-st.,  New-York,  the  character¬ 
istic  features  of  which  are  indicated  in  the  accompanying  pen 
sketches,  commends  itself  as  one  of  the  most  modern  and  con¬ 
venient  in  its  arrangements,  and  includes  features  which  are  likely 
to  be  quite  new  to  many  of  our  readers. 

*  * 


All  the  above  conditions  have  evidently  been  duly  weighed  and 
attended  to  by  the  designers  of  this  six-story  brick  building,  completed 
in  April  last,  which  was  planned  and  supervised  in  every  detail  by  Mr. 
Healey,  of  the  firm,  and  which  includes  the  latest  and  most  approved 
machinery  and  labor-saving  appliances  of  every  kind.  The  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  details  of  such  a  city  factory  cannot  but  prove  more  in¬ 
structive  than  that  of  numerous  smaller  or  suburban  shops,  as  it  natu¬ 
rally  embraces  all  the  requisites  of  the  latter,  besides  many  others  of 
less  or  greater  consequence,  which  depend  upon  the  limitations  of  con¬ 
fined  area  and  interruption  of  light  caused  by  adjacent  buildings. 

The  plot  of  ground  which  the  builders  had  at  their  disposal  in  this 
instance,  measured  ioo  feet  front  by  x  15  feet  5  inches  deep,  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  buildings.  It  was  requisite,  therefore,  to  depend  for  light 
on  windows  front  and  rear  ;  and,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  real  estate 
and  the  growing  requisites  of  the  business,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
occupy  the  entire  ground  space.  The  first  point  to  which  we  desire  to 
call  attention  is  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  space  was  utilized 
!  without  prejudice  to  the  question  of  light. 


This  is  a  representative  city  factory  of  large  dimensions,  in  which 
special  attention  has  been  given  to  economizing  ground-space,  and  gain¬ 
ing  the  maximum  degree  of  ligfxt.  We  beg,  however,  to  suggest  that 
any  of  our  readers  who  contemplate  building  a  small  factory,  or  one  to 
be  located  in  a  village  where  ground  space  is  of  secondary  consequence, 
will  not  for  these  reasons  consider  our  description  of  this  factory  irrele¬ 
vant  to  their  needs  ;  fcr  the  general  principles  involved  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  modern  American  carriage  factories  are  substantially  the  same  in 
all  cases,  whether  the  factory  be  large  or  small,  metropolitan  or  sub¬ 
urban,  including  the  following  as  leading  requisites,  namely  :  (1)  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  different  mechanical  departments  in  such  a  manner  that 
there  shall  be  economy  of  time  and  labor  in  passing  carriages  through 
the  works  ;  (2)  suitable  stairways  and  elevators  ;  (3)  ample  provisions 
against  fire ;  (4)  the  admission  of  all  possible  daylight,  and  its  introduc¬ 
tion  at  the  points  where  it  is  most  needed,  especially  over  the  anvils  of  the 
blacksmiths,  whose  work  demands  good  light  quite  as  much  as  that  of 
other  mechanics,  but  whose  wants  in  this  respect  are  too  seldom 
respected  ;  (5)  the  most  perfect  possible  arrangement  for  accommodat¬ 
ing  the  painters  and  varnishers,  including  a  location  exempt  from  dust, 
jar,  smoke  and  interruption  by  callers,  suitable  light,  heat  and  ventilation, 
and  provisions  to  exclude  dust  and  flies  ;  and  (6)  an  ample  and  attractive 
show-room,  in  which  fine  vehicles,  as  an  article  of  luxury,  may  be  dis¬ 
played  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 


The  building  is  divided  at  the  center  by  a  heavy  fire-wall,  with  twc 
twelve-foot  openings  on  each  floor,  fitted  with  heavy  iron  doors.  B> 
closing  these  doors  complete  separation  of  the  two  halves  of  the  building 
may  be  effected,  making  each  as  distinct  as  if  it  were  under  a  separate 
roof  ;  and  the  proprietors  have  made  it  an  imperative  rule  that  all  these 
fire-doors  shall  be  closed  every  night.  The  engine,  boilers,  elevator 
and  all  power  machinery  are  confined  to  the  Eastern  division  of  the 
building,  thus  largely  reducing  the  danger  of  loss  in  case  of  fire. 

A  steam  elevator,  14  X  feet,  with  a  lifting  capacity  of  5,000  lbs. 
runs  from  the  basement  to  the  roof.  An  attachment  is  added  so  that  i 
can  be  worked  by  hand  in  case  of  accident  or  when  the  steam  is  off 
This  attachment  was  devised  by  Mr.  Healey,  and  is  very  simple,  consist 
ing  of  a  spurred  wheel  affixed  to  the  end  of  the  direct  working  shaft 
and  operated  by  an  endless  chain  belt  and  double  cranks.  It  can  b< 
attached  or  detached  in  a  very  few  minutes,  and  is  both  simple  ant 
effective.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  this  is  the  first  arrangement  of  th< 
kind  that  has  ever  been  used  in  connection  with  a  power  elevator,  and  i 
will  doubtless  prove  very  handy  in  emergencies. 

There  are  two  stairways,  one  of  which  runs  up  the  face  of  the  elevato 
shaft,  and  thus  economizes  floor  space  :  the  second  is  located  against  th< 
west  wall.  These  two  stairways,  in  addition  to  two  iron  fire-escapes  or 
the  rear  exterior  wall,  insure  ample  means  of  egress  in  case  of  fire. 

A  brick  chute,  built  in  the  central  wall  of  the  building,  supplemented 
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The  smith-shop  will  accommodate  18  forges,  which  are  blown  by  steam, 
j  Those  now  in  use  are  of  iron,  and  made  after  a  special  pattern  designed 
by  Mr.  Williams,  of  the  firm.  The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
design,  are  as  follows  :  each  one  is  complete  in  itself,  including  the  fire- 
bed,  coal  and  water  boxes  and  smoke  bonnet,  and  it  is  portable.  Special 
|  attention  was  paid  to  the  flues,  which  are  12  X  14  inches,  carefully  lined 
up  on  the  inside,  so  that  a  perfect  draught  is  obtained,  and  little  or  no 
smoke  enters  the  room. 

A  gas  tire-heater  is  to  be  used.  A  lead  bath  had  been  thought  of  for 
this  purpose,  but,  after  careful  investigation,  the  idea  was  relinquished 
on  the  ground  of  expense  in  daily  heating  it.  With  a  large  and  uniform 
!  number  of  tires  to  be  heated  daily,  the  firm  think  the  lead  bath  would 
prove  both  effective  and  economical ;  but  the  gas  heater  has  the  special 
advantage  of  being  always  ready  for  immediate  use,  while  all  expense 
i  attending  that  use  ceases  the  moment  the  work  is  completed. 


Fig.  2.  HEALEY,  WILLIAMS  &  CO.’S  NEW  CARRIAGE  FACTORY,  NEW-YORK  CITY.— Sectional  View. 


y  an  iron  door  on  each  floor,  furnishes  convenient  means  of  disposing 
f  shavings,  rubbish  and  sweepings,  which  are  thus  easily  conveyed  to 
ie  basement,  and  each  day  fed  to  the  boilers. 

The  provisions  against  fire  include  a  large  iron  water-tank,  located  just 
nder  the  roof,  which  is  supplied  by  a  force-pump  from  the  engine-room, 
nd  leads  water  to  every  story,  together  with  the  Harden  hand-grenades 
jlass  balls  filled  with  chemicals),  which  are  placed  within  convenient  reach 
f  the  workmen,  and  numerous  iron  water-buckets.  Running  water  is 
)und  on  every  floor,  and  water-closets  and  urinals  on  each  alternate  floor. 

We  will  now  briefly  describe  each  separate  story,  together  with  such 
pecial  machinery  and  labor-saving  devices  as  seem  most  likely  to  inter- 
st  our  readers. 

BASEMENT. 

The  basement  is  13  feet  in  height,  with  excellent  light  throughout, 
itroduced  from  bulkhead  windows  in  front,  a  glass  dome  at  the  rear, 


nd  light-shafts  at  the  sides.  Reference  to  the  front  elevation,  Fig.  I, 

•  ill  show  the  manner  in  which  light  is  introduced  from  above,  all  aiong 
he  front  of  the  basement  ;  while  Fig.  2  shows  that  at  the  rear,  where 
he  iron-work  is  forged,  direct  daylight  from  a  glass  dome,  20  X  90  feet, 
3  introduced  to  every  blacksmith’s  forge  and  anvil  and  every  fitter’s  bench. 

The  floors  of  the  basement  are  made  perfectly  water-tight,  by  5  inches 
f  concrete,  covered  by  2  inches  of  Portland  cement  ;  while  steam 
oils  insure  warmth  and  dryness,  and  two  shafts,  containing  six  windows 
n  each  floor,  furnish  further  light  and  ventilation  from  the  two  sides. 

Two  steel  boilers,  of  50  horse-power  each,  together  with  the  coal  and 
’>1  vaults,  are  all  located  outside  the  building  and  under  the  sidewalk, 
hus  economizing  ground  space  in  the  basement,  and  largely  avoiding 
ust  and  danger  from  fire. 

The  engine  is  a  50  horse-power  prize  engine,  bought  at  the  last  Ameri- 
an  Institute  Fair,  made  by  the  Lambertville  Engine  and  Machine  Works, 
>f  Lambertville,  N.  J.  It  is  simple,  compact,  supplied  with  a  patent 
•utomatic  cut-off,  and  can  be  worked  from  1  to  50  horse-power  as  may  be 
lesired,  thus  economizing  steam.  This  engine  is  located  under  the  drive- 
vay,  in  close  proximity  to  the  boilers. 


A  clever  device  for  saving  labor  in  drilling  tires,  forms  a  noteworthy 
feature  of  this  department.  The  wheel  is  suspended,  and  made  to  re¬ 
volve  in  the  course  of  the  operation  of  drilling,  thus  avoiding  the  labori¬ 
ous  operation  of  lifting  the  wheel  on  and  off  the  supporting  arms,  as  is 
necessary  with  other  drills.  This  was  devised  by  Mr.  Healey.  The 
above,  together  with  other  power  drills,  emery  wheels,  lathes,  etc.,  con¬ 
stitute  the  machinery  of  the  smith-shop. 

FIRST  OR  GROUND  FLOOR. 

The  ground  floor  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  office,  stock-room  and  car¬ 
riage  wareroom.  All  the  front  windows  on  this  floor  are  of  double-pane 
plate  glass,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

Near  the  entrance  is  a  Buffalo  Scale  Co.  scale,  with  a  capacity  of  five 
^tons,  which  is  utilized  for  weighing  not  only  the  carriages  constructed, 
but  all  coal  and  materials  bought  by  weight.  Adjoining  this  is  the  wash¬ 
ing-platform,  which  is  made  with  double  flooring,  seamed  and  calked. 
All  the  floors  in  the  building  are  of  Georgia  pine,  laid  transversely,  with 
tarred  paper  between  the  two. 

The  stock-room,  12 X,  60  feet,  is  conveniently  fitted  up  with  shelving 
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and  tables,  and  in  this  is  kept  all  the  small  stock.  Speaking  tubes  con¬ 
nect  the  office  with  each  mechanical  department  in  the  works,  and  there 
is  also  telephone  connection  by  private  wire  with  the  firm’s  repository,  at 
Nos.  1476  and  1478  Broadway,  near  the  corner  of  42d-street. 

The  wareroom  occupies  one-half  of  this  floor.  It  is  finished  with 
Georgia  pine,  oiled  and  shellaced,  giving  a  plain  but  cleanly  appearance, 
and  one  appropriate  to  the  business.  The  shades  are  of  Holland,  sage- 
colored,  and  suspended  on  automatic  spring  rollers. 

The  carriage  entrance,  shown  at  about  the  center  of  Fig.  1,  is  provided 
with  a  single  door,  11  feet  wide  by  12  feet  high,  and  weighing  goo  lbs., 
which  is  suspended  by  balance  weights  on  pulleys  ;  and  it  can  be  raised 
as  easily  as  are  ordinary  windows,  and  on  the  same  principle.  This  is  a 
great  convenience  in  the  case  of  so  large  an  opening,  besides  affording 
economy  of  space  ;  and  it  is  the  first  instance,  we  believe,  in  which  such 
an  arrangement  has  been  applied  to  the  door  of  a  carriage  factory. 

SECOND  FLOOR. 

The  second  floor  is  divided  into  a  trimming  and  a  finishing  department, 
and  includes  few  noteworthy  features  beyond  convenient  arrangement  of 
the  benches  and  the  usual  working  appliances. 

Carriages  for  the  repair  department  are  unhung  and  stripped  on  this 
second  floor,  which  contains  one  hundred  and  twenty  separate  compart¬ 
ments  in  which  are  placed  the  cushions,  carpels  and  movable  articles 
belonging  to  each  vehicle,  and  numbered  according  to  that  corresponding 
with  the  vehicle  to  which  they  belong.  This  system  not  only  economizes 
time  and  prevents  mistakes,  but  is  an  actual  necessity  in  a  business  of 
this  kind  and  size,  where  from  three  to  four  hundred  second-hand  vehi¬ 
cles  are  unhung  each  year. 

THIRD  FLOOR. 

The  body,  gear  and  wheel-makers  occupy  the  third  floor,  which  is 
amply  supplied  with  convenient  machinery,  including  a  band-saw,  jointer, 
splitting-saw,  and  several  small  machines  for  shaping  and  dressing.  On 
this  floor,  also,  is  the  drafting  room,  which  is  20  X  25  feet,  and  provided 
with  double-faced  swinging  blackboards,  shelving,  etc. 

This  third  floor  also  contains  an  iron  hot-box  for  drying  joints  before 
gluing,  a  steam  glue-pot,  and  a  gas  panel-bender. 

FOURTH  FLOOR. 

The  fourth  floor  is  mainly  devoted  to  seasoning  and  storing  timber  and 
working  the  same,  and  contains  a  capacious  steam  dry-room,  a  hub- 
boxing  machine,  the  largest  cylinder  planer  yet  built,  and  a  large  stock 
of  timber  in  various  stages  of  seasoning. 

The  dry-room,  14  X  20  feet,  is  furnished  with  the  latest  conveniences 
for  seasoning  timber,  including  the  coil  system  of  steam  heating,  a  cold- 
air  pipe  near  the  floor,  and  a  6-inch  exit  pipe. 

FIFTH  FLOOR. 

The  fifth  floor  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  painting  of  gears,  and  also 
contains  the  color-mixing  room  and  stock-room  for  colors. 

SIXTH  FLOOR. 


roof  and  the  same  utilized  for  drying  purposes,  especially  in  the  painting 
processes. 

*  * 

The  history  of  the  business  concern  occupying  this  model  fac¬ 
tory  well  deserves  extended  notice;  but  in  this  connection  we 
will  only  say  that  the  house  was  established  in  1849  by  Mr.  William 
Williams,  who  is  probably  the  oldest  active  carriage-builder  now 
doing  business  in  New-York  City.  He  possesses  a  gold  medal 
which  was  awarded  to  his  work  by  the  American  Institute  Fair,  of 
this  city,  as  early  as  1850,  and  he  has  held  an  honored  place  among 
New-York’s  leading  carriage-builders  ever  since  that  time.  The 
specialty  of  the  house  is  medium  and  heavy  work  of  the  finest 
grades,  mostly  to  order,  including  chiefly  gentlemen’s  driving 
phaetons,  victorias,  cabriolets,  coupes,  broughams,  landaus,  coaches, 
etc.  Their  repair  business  is  also  large,  and  they  enjoy  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  having  no  superiors  in  this  line  of  work.  For  convenience 
and  economy,  their  new  work  and  jobbing  are  divided  into  two  dis¬ 
tinct  departments,  with  different  corps  of  workmen,  in  all  shops 
excepting  the  painting. 

Their  repository  on  Broadway  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  in 
this  country.  In  outward,  appearance  it  resembles  a  bank.  It  is 
60  feet  front  by  1 10  feet  deep,  four  stories  high,  and  accommodates 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  vehicles.  The  interior  finish  is  plain 
and  neat,  the  walls  being  painted  in  neutral  tints,  such  as  pearl 
grays,  the  object  being  to  avoid  reflection  of  colors  on  the  var¬ 
nished  surfaces.  The  same  idea  is  carried  to  the  ceilings  and  the 
window  shades,  which  are  also  in  gray.  Utility,  rather  than  show, 
has  evidently  been  the  aim  of  the  firm  in  both  factory  and  reposi¬ 
tory.  The  repository  office  bears  the  same  marks  of  simplicity  in 
its  finish,  but  includes  all  the  best  modern  appointments. 


AMERICAN  PATENTS  PERTAINING  TO  CARRIAGES 
GRANTED  DURING  JULY,  1884. 

Compiled  by  Huntington  &  Huntington. 


The  following  patents,  of  interest  to  the  carriage  trade,  were  issued  by 
the  United  States  Patent  Office  between  July  1st  and  July  22d  in  the 
current  year  : 

July  1st,  1884. 


Vehicle  Axle . 

Carriage  Wheel . 

Horse-detaching  Device. . 

Vehicle  Hub  Cap . 

Thill-coupling . 

Vehicle  Spring.  . . 

Vehicle  Wheel . 

Wagon  Jack . 

Heavy  Wagon  Wheel.  . .  . 


j  J.  F.  Williams  and  A.  C.  Taylor, 

'  J  Malvern,  Ark. 

.  W.  D.  Orcutt . Boston,  Mass. 

.J.  Buesch . Allentown,  Pa. 

.J.  G.  Eberhard . Akron,  O. 

,  .J.  J.  Aston . Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

.  G.  W.  Stowe . New-Haven,  Conn. 

.A.  J.  and  J.  M.  Smith . Milner,  Ala. 

,  .W.  H.  Gray . Neapolis,  O. 

.W.  D.  Orcutt . Boston,  Mass. 


This  upper  floor  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  painting  and  finishing  of 
bodies,  and  is  particularly  noteworthy  for  its  convenient  arrangement 
and  perfection  of  details. 

The  body  varnish-room,  25  feet  square,  is  partitioned  off  from  the 
body  paint-room,  and  has  six  windows,  four  of  which  have  a  northern 
exposure  and  two  an  easterly  exposure,  affording  excellent  light.  The 
gear  varnish-room  is  of  similar  size,  and  has  a  northern  and  western 
exposure. 

Both  these  varnish-rooms  are  provided  with  fibrous  ventilating  screens, 
furnished  by  the  Protective  Ventilator  Co.,  of  this  city  ;  and  rubber 
weather-strips  are  introduced  around  the  windows  and  doors  to  prevent 
dust  and  draughts  of  air. 

The  floors  of  both  are  laid  with  Wootton’s  concrete,  and  there  are 
drains  at  the  corners  connecting  with  the  main  sewer,  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  water. 

The  walls  and  ceiling  are  plastered,  and  have  a  hard  finish.  There  are 
no  cupboards  in  either  room,  nor  in  fact  anything  to  accumulate  dirt  or 
dust.  The  clothing  of  the  workmen  is  contained  in  closets  outside. 

Leading  off  from  the  body  varnish-room  is  a  dark  room,  12  X  20  feet. 
Bodies  are  passed  into  the  former  direct  from  the  hands  of  the  rubber  ; 
and,  when  finished,  these  are  immediately  rolled  into  the  dark  room  to 
dry.  The  latter  has  rolling  doors  leading  into  the  main  floor,  and  from 
this  dark  room  the  varnished  work  passes  on  to  the  finishing-room  and 
to  a  lifting  arrangement  designed  for  the  application  of  wheels,  which  is 
an  ingenious  contrivance,  by  which  one  man  can  easily  elevate  any  car¬ 
riage  body,  while  the  wheels  are  brought  from  the  opposite  room  and 
placed  under  the  body. 

THE  ROOF. 

A  new  and  novel  feature  of  this  factory,  showing  further  attention  to 
economy  of  space,  is  the  roof,  which  is  partly  floored  over,  and  directly 
reached  by  the  elevator,  so  that  the  largest  carriage  can  be  raised  to  the 


July  8th,  1884. , 


Vehicle  Axle . 

Wagon  End-gate . 

Thill-coupling . 

Vehicle  Head-block.  .  . 
Vehicle  Spring . 

I  «  (  i 

it  ft 

Two-wheeled  Vehicle. . 
Wagon  Bolster  Spring 
Wagon  Brake  Lever.. 
Wagon  Running-gear. 


j  M.  J.  Klopp  and  J.  O.  Therien, 

’  ’  /  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

..G.  L.  Slater,1 . Buchan,  Mich. 

.  .H.  H.  Stevens .. Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

.  .S.  H.  Steward . New-Egypt,  N.  J. 

.  .W.  H.  Corlett . Cleveland,  O. 

.  .E.  J.  Hess,8 . Cincinnati,  O. 

.  .G.  B.  Malette . Watkins,  N.  Y. 

.  .F.  L.  Parry . Bridgeport,  Conn. 

.  .Z.  A.  Beuell . Fredonia,  Kansas. 

..A.  Dougherty . Vallonia,  Ind. 

.  ,H.  W.  Whitney . Monroe,  Wis. 


July  15th,  1884. 


Cap  for  Carriage  Axle . 

Device  for  fastening  Carriage 

Curtains . 

Carriage  Top . 

Manufacture  of  Carriage  Tops 
Platform  Spring  for  Carriages 

Road  Cart . 

Horse  Detacher.... 


.J.  M.  Schorb,  Jr.,3 . Plainfield,  N.  J. 

W.  Brown . Newburyport,  Mass. 


Vehicle  Running-gear 
Vehicle  Spring. . 


Vehicle  Top-prop 
Wagon  Brake. . . 
Spring  Wagon. . . 
Wagon  Spring-seat.. 


.  R.  H.  Lewis . Brampton,  Ont. 

,  .T.  Hawley,4 . Fairfield,  Conn. 

.R.  Blunt . Maquoketa,  la. 

.A.  E.  Carter . Hudson,  Mich. 

.J.  M.  Kirby,5 . Pacolett,  S.  C. 

\  J.  J.  Delotter  and  J.  H.  Snyder, 

'  l  Goshen,  Ind. 

,T.  B.  Stone . Camptown,  Pa. 

.M.  A.  Winget,6 . Columbus,  O. 

.F.  Schreidt,7 . Mansfield,  O. 

.G.  Seibert,8 . Ashley,  Ill. 

.W.  R.  Isbel.  .  .  .Yorkshire  Center,  N.  Y. 
.J.  Hodgess  . Loyalton,  Cal. 


Carriage-pole  . . 

Thill-coupling . . 

Hub  . 

Vehicle  Brake. . 


July  22d,  1884. 

j  S.  Wells  and  D.  B.  Newton 
‘  ‘  (  Mount  Valley,  Kansas. 

.  .  .B.  F.  Parsons . . .  .Litchfield,  Pa. 

...S.  Mitchell . Lima,  N.  Y. 

. . . H.  M.  &  J.  M.  Crippen. . ,  .Big  Run,  0. 
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Vehicle  Running-gear . J.  B.  Howell . Allentown,  N.  J. 

Vehicle  Seat . F.  R.  Alderman,1' . Detroit,  Mich. 

Vehicle  Spring . J.  G.  Gay . Ottawa.  Ill. 

“  . J.  W.  Henney . . Freeport,  Ill. 

Wagon  Brake . T.  J.  Sparks,10 . Oroville,  Cal. 

Wagon  Jack . L.  Barrette . Crookston,  Minn. 


'Assignor  of  one-half  to  A.  J.  Carothers,  same  place. 

*  “  of  one-half  to  E.  B.  Hess,  same  place. 

3  “  to  C.  L.  Schorb,  same  place. 

4  “  of  one-half  to  E.  W.  Harral,  same  place. 

8  “  of  one-half  to  R.-  T.  Sloan,  same  place. 

0  *’  to  F.  R.  Winget,  same  place. 

7  *‘  to  Schreidt  &  Miller  Co.,  same  place. 

H  ••  of  one-half  to  M.  W.  Morgan,  same  place. 

"  •*  to  O.  F.  Hall,  same  place. 

10  ••  of  one-half  to  R.  McDonald,  same  place. 

Copies  of  the  foregoing  patents  will  be  sent^to  any  address  on  the 
receipt  of  order,  with  50  cents  for  each  patent,  by  Huntington  &  Hunting- 
on.  156  Broadway,  New-York  City. 


DINNER-HOUR. 

“ A  little  no  ft  sense,  now  and  then , 
Is  relished  by  the  wisest  men." 


AN  APOLOGY. 

We  feel  that  we  owe  our  subscribers  an  apology  for  deferring  the 
ittractive  Gray-Parker  drawing  intended  for  this  page,  to  make  room  for 
:he  following  foreign  and  unprofitable  matter  ;  but  it  is  only  as  a  “  Dinner- 
Hour  ”  article  that  we  care  to  present  this  at  all,  and  we  can’t  spare  room 
[or  both  cut  and  article.  Mr.  Gray-Parker  shall  address  you  next  month. 


OUR  SIAMESE-TWIN  CONTEMPORARIES. 

In  our  July  number  we  addressed  a  few  remarks  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Cooper, 
publisher  of  one  of  our  London  contemporaries,  under  the  title  :  “Tubs 
Without  Bottoms,”  and  supplied  him  with  some  statistics  which  he  had 
shown  himself  sadly  in  need  of.  We  have  since  been  amused  to  discover 
that  there  is  some  sort  of  a  trans-Atlantic  Siamese-twin  bond  of  con¬ 
nection  between  Cooper’s  journal  in  London  and  the  Carriage  Monthly  in 
Philadelphia,  so  that  we  have  only  to  tickle  the  ear  of  one  to  make  the 
other  laugh,  or  apply  pepper  to  the  nose  of  one  if  we  would  set  the  other 
sneezing. 

In  this  case  the  Carriage  Monthly  has  done  the  sneezing,  the  nature  of 
which  we  will  now  briefly  explain. 

Cooper,  please  understand,  loaded  his  biggest  gun  clean  up  to  the 
muzzle  with  resonant  agricultural  products  ;  and,  through  his  May  num¬ 
ber,  discharged  peas,  beans  and  pumpkin-seeds  in  a  shower  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  The  Hub  office.  We  were  somewhat  surprised  by  the  report ;  but, 
finding  that  we  were  neither  injured  nor  hit,  we  picked  up  such  as  fell 
nearest,  and  promptly  returned  them  to  him  through  our  July  issue, 
with  the  notice  “  Not  called  for.” 

Now  it  seems  that,  meanwhile,  the  Carriage  Monthly  had  been  an  in¬ 
terested  spectator;  and,  feeling  grieved  to  see  its  friend  Cooper  so  dis¬ 
comfited,  it  has  hastened  to  his  rescue,  and,  through  its  August  issue, 
showered  us  again  with  vegetable  matter. 

Most  of  its  pellets  are  manifestly  harmless,  and  the  discharge  of  twenty 
or  more  at  one  broadside  only  weakens  the  effect  that  any  single  one 
might  possibly  have  possessed  if  accurately  aimed  in  the  eye.  There  are 
only  six  which  seem  worthy  of  notice,  and  we  propose  to  concentrate 
our  powder  on  these. 

* 

*  * 

The  first  point  at  issue  is  thus  expressed  by  the  Philadelphia  branch  of 
the  Siamese-twin  combination  : 

I. 

“  Did  not  the  Carriage  Monthly  publish  the  first  perspective  drawing,  and  was 
not  The  Hub's  coupelet,  published  June  15,  1872,  copied  in  principle  ?  ” — Car¬ 
riage  Monthly ,  page  136. 

This  interrogatory  is  so  vaguely  expressed  that  it  is  manifestly  impos¬ 
sible  to  answer  it  understandingly  as  it  stands.  First  perspective  draw¬ 
ing  of  what?  First,  as  compared  with  what?  We  are  compelled  to  fill 
out  the  gaps  ;  and,  judging  from  the  context,  we  think  we  do  not  misin¬ 
terpret  the  true  meaning  of  our  friend’s  inquiry  when  we  restate  the  first 
part  of  his  question  thus  : 

Did  not  the  Carriage  Monthly  publish  in  its  columns  a  perspective  drawing  of 
a  carriage  or  other  vehicle,  before  ever  The  Hub  published  any  perspective  draw¬ 
ing  of  a  carriage  or  other  vehicle  ? 

It  is  next  requisite  to  know  the  date  when  the  Carriage  Monthly  pub¬ 
lished  its  first  such  drawing.  This  fact  it  states  as  follows  : 

1  ‘  When  did  the  Carriage  Monthly  make  public  its  first  perspective  drawing  ?  ’ 
We  published  a  basket  phaeton  on  page  180,  September  number,  1871  ;  one  two- 
passenger  phaeton  with  rumble,  on  page  2,  October  issue,  1871  ;  and  a  Portland 
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cutter  on  page  42,  December  number,  1871,  all  drawn  in  perspective.” — Carriage 
Monthly,  page  136. 

We  find  the  first  of  the  above  facts  to  be  as  stated  ;  and  this  gives  us  a 
starting-point.  We  credit  the  Carriage  Monthly  with  having  published  a 
reproduction  of  a  French  perspective  drawing  of  a  Basket  Phaeton  in 
September,  1871. 

If,  now,  The  Hub  wants  to  set  up  any  claim  to  priority  in  this  matter, 
it  must  ante-date  September,  1871.  Can  we  do  it?  We  couldn’t  be  sure 
of  this  when  we  had  our  July  talk  with  Mr.  Cooper,  because  we  no 
longer  possess  files  of  The  Hub  previous  to  1872  ;  but  we  have  since 
obtained  access  to  the  full  set  belonging  to  the  library  of  the  Technical 
School  for  Carriage  Draftsmen  and  Mechanics,  in  this  city,  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  which  shows  that  The  Hub  contained  three  perspective  drawings 
of  vehicles  during  the  years  1870  and  1871,  namely  :  “The  Ivers  Buggy,” 
March,  1870,  page  3  ;  “The  Girard  Gig,”  September,  1870;  and  “  A 
Primitive  Sleigh,”  January,  1871. 

Here,  then,  are  three  perspective  drawings  to  be  found  in  The  Hub, 
which  ante-date  the  claim  set  forth  by  the  Carriage  Monthly.  That  of 
“The  Ivers  Buggy,”  published  in  March,  1870,  or  a  year  and  a  half 
before  the  date  of  their  first  perspective  carriage  drawing,  would  to-day 
do  no  discredit  to  any  trade  journal,  and  we  do  not  know  how  we  can 
better  silence  our  captious  critic’s  pretentions  to  priority  of  invention  in 
perspective  work,  than  to  present  the  drawing  in  black  and  white.  Here 
is  a  moderately  successful  reproduction  of  the  original  engraving,  made 
by  the  photo-engraving  process  ; 


If  the  Carriage  Monthly  can  find  any  means  of  ante-dating  the  above 
Ivers  perspective,  we  shall  be  happy  to  witness  the  attempt. 

We  now  come  to  the  closing  part  of  the  Carriage  Monthly's  first  in¬ 
quiry  as  above  stated,  namely  : 

“  Was  not  The  Hubs  Coupelet,  published  June  15,  1872,  copied  in  principle  ?  ” 
— Carriage  Monthly,  page  136. 

Again  we  find  the  question  so  vague  as  to  be  almost  incomprehensible. 
Copied  in  principle  from  what?  From  the  Carriage  Monthly?  If  that 
is  the  writer’s  meaning,  we  answer  most  emphatically  No  !  According 
to  its  own  statement,  the  Carriage  Monthly  had  published  only  three  per¬ 
spective  drawings  of  vehicles  previous  to  the  appearance  of  our  Coupelet 
drawing,  two  of  which  we  find  to  be  reproductions  from  French  drawings 
of  open  basket  phaetons,  and  one  sleigh  drawing  ;  and  these  contained 
positively  no  new  principle  that  was  capable  of  being  copied  by  anybody. 

If  the  writer  means  merely  to  ask,  for  general  information,  whether 
perspective  drawings  of  vehicles  had  not  appeared  in  carriage  trade  jour¬ 
nals  before  either  a  Carriage  Monthly  or  Hub  had  ever  been  heard  of,  we 
answer  with  equal  emphasis,  Yes  !  Why,  we  find  excellent  perspective 
drawings  of  a  child’s  carriage  and  three  Goold  sleighs  in  one  number  of 
Stratton’s  New-York  Coach-Makers'  Magazine  as  early  as  November, 
1858  ;  and  another  of  a  Kimball  &  Clement  Sleigh,  in  September,  1859. 
Going  back  still  further,  we  find  five  perspective  drawings  of  carriages  in 
Vol.  II  of  Saladee’s  Coach-Makers'  Monthly  Magazine,  all  published  in 
1856  ;  and  there  were  very  likely  still  earlier  ones  in  Vol.  I  of  the  same 
magazine,  which  we  have  not  at  hand. 

II. 

The  second  point  at  issue  is  so  clumsily’  stated  as  to  seem  like  a  false¬ 
hood  at  first  reading.  Here  is  what  it  says  : 

“  We  never  borrowed  [from  The  Hub\  a  single  cut  nor  asked  the  loan  0/ one 
from  them." — Carriage  Monthly ,  page  136. 

This  assertion  would  certainly  seem  to  imply  that  the  Carriage  Monthly 
had  never  published  in  its  columns  any  cut  loaned  to  it  by  The  Hub  ; 
but  such  is  not  the  fact,  as  is  clearly  though  reluctantly  admitted  further 
on,  when  it  adds  : 

“In  the  exchange  of  cuts,  it  was  only  done  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the 
editor  of  The  Hub,  who  personally  called  at  our  office,  stating  that,  owing  to  the 
large  number  of  carriages  exhibited  [Centennial  Exposition]  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  for  each  to  give  near  the  whole  number  ;  whereas,  by  exchanging 
cuts,  each  could  give  a  larger  number  of  drawings  each  month.  To  this  propo¬ 
sition  we  acceded,  and  the  only  cuts  we  have  published,  received  from  The  Hub, 
we  have  taken  only  to  oblige  the  editor,  in  exchange  for  like  number  of  cuts  in 
the  Monthly." — Carriage  Monthly,  page  136. 

The  idea  of  our  Philadelphia  contemporary  having  ever  been  influenced 
to  take  and  publish  Hub  cuts  “only  to  oblige  the  editor”  of  our  maga^ 
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zine,  is  so  preposterously  out  of  character  as  to  be  really  funny.  The 
writer  himself  must  have  laughed  in  his  sleeve  as  he  winked  at  the  words. 
His  statement  sufficiently  indicates  the  nature  of  the  transaction  referred 
to,  which  was  first  suggested  by  us,  and  promptly  approved  by  Mr. 
Hendry,  then  editor  of  the  Carriage  Monthly ,  and  continued  with  mutual 
profit  and  satisfaction  for  several  months.  It  was  perfectly  open  and 
above-board,  and  consisted  merely  in  the  exchange  of  engravings  of 
Centennial  exhibits,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  duplication  of  work  ; 
and  it  proved  advantageous  to  both  parties.  In  the  course  of  such  mu¬ 
tual  borrowings  and  loanings,  the  Carriage  Monthly  came  into  possession 
of  one  of  our  Muller  perspective  cuts,  that  of  the  “  Brewster  Windsor 
Wagon,”  which  was  published  in  the  June  Hub ,  1876,  and  reprinted  in 
the  July  Monthly.  At  that  time,  such  a  perspective  was  a  decided  nov¬ 
elty  in  the  Carriage  Monthly ,  which,  according  to  its  own  statement  (page 
136),  had  published  only  three  before  that  date,  and  those  five  years 
previously  ;  but  perspectives  were  already  quite  familiar  to  patrons  of 
The  Hub ,  as  we  had  presented  twenty-one  previous  to  July  1,  1876.  It 
consequently  remains  an  indisputed  fact  that  this  cut  of  the  “  Brewster 
Windsor  Wagon,”  borrowed  from  The  Hub ,  was  the  first  noteworthy 
perspective  carriage  drawing  that  the  Carriage  Monthly  presented  to  its 
subscribers. 

III. 

The  writer  next  entangles  himself  in  a  snarl  of  his  own  making.  He 
correctly  quotes  The  Hub  as  saying  : 

“We  began  using  them  [perspectives]  in  1872,  when  our  draftsman,  Mr. 
Muller,  was  engaged  in  developing  his  so-called  compromise  system  of  perspec¬ 
tive  ;  and  we  have  continued  to  use  them  in  increasing  numbers  ever  since.” 

This  statement  of  ours  would  seem  clear  enough,  but  our  critic  blindly 
dodges  the  point  and  replies  : 

“  The  introductory  article  on  perspective  drawings  by  Mr.  Muller  was  com¬ 
menced  in  the  May  number  [of  The  Hub],  1880,  and  not  in  1872, — an  error,  how¬ 
ever,  of  only  eight  years.” — Carriage  Monthly ,  page  136. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Muller’s  elaborate  treatise  on  perspective  drafting 
by  his  “compromise  system  ”  appeared  in  print  some  time  after  he  had 
developed  the  system  and  presented  many  specimens  of  his  new  method 
of  work  in  The  Hub.  But  what  would  the  Carriage  Monthly  have, — 
explanatory  treatise  first,  and  experimental  work  afterward? 

IV. 

The  next  statement  is  equally  involved  and  pointless  : 

“  The  perspective  drawings  were  gradually  adopted  by  The  Hub  one  year  after 
their  adoption  in  the  Carriage  Monthly.  The  latter  commenced  and  adopted  the 
perspective  designs  in  January  number  of  1879,  as  our  columns  abundantly 
show.” — Carriage  Monthly ,  page  136. 

As  The  Hub  began  its  regular  presentation  of  perspectives  in  1872  (see 
proof  in  our  July  number,  page  266),  and  as  we  have  never  claimed  to 
have  adopted  them  exclusively,  we  fail  to  find  any  point  in  the  above 
assertions,  further  than  a  complete  and  obvious  misrepresentation  of  the 
facts. 

V. 

The  Carriage  Monthly  next  proceeds  to  prove  that  it  has  adopted  per¬ 
spective  carriage  drawings  exclusively,  and  asserts  that,  since  January, 
1879,  it  has  published  only  23  side-elevations  of  carriages.  We  haven’t 
counted,  but  we  willingly  admit  the  claim,  if  the  Carriage  Monthly  has 
any  pride  in  it ;  but  its  object  in  thus  limiting  its  field  of  active  work  to 
one  method  appears  to  be  unexplainable  excepting  on  the  theory  that  per¬ 
spectives  prove  profitable  in  the  job-printing  department.  The  Hub, 
on  the  contrary,  disclaims  any  intention  of  confining  its  draftsmen  to 
these  cheap  substitutes  for  complete  working  drawings  ;  and  the  Carriage 
Monthly  is  at  liberty  to  publish  this  admission  of  ours  in  whatever  form 
it  sees  fit. 

VI. 

After  the  dreary  and  unprofitable  column-and-a-half  of  vague  charges 
above  commented  upon,  we  now  come  to  an  amusing  development, 
evidently  prompted  by  a  stricken  conscience  on  the  part  of  somebody. 

Reference  is  next  made  to  several  perspective  drawings  which  appeared 
in  The  Hub  in  1876,  accompanied  by  letters  and  mechanical  descriptions 
signed  by  Mr.  Chas.  Heergeist.  Here  is  what  the  Carriage  Monthly 
has  to  say  about  these  : 

“  The  letter  referred  to  above  had  no  reference  to  the  two  perspective  jobs  in 
question,  but  to  two  side-view  drawings,  or  plates  Nos.  82  and  102,  and  published 
in  The  Hub  on  pages  320  and  392  in  the  January  and  March  numbers,  1876.  Mr. 
Heergeist  never  made  the  two  perspective  drawings  mentioned,  nor  did  he  ever 
so  claim.  The  first  perspective  drawing  mentioned  was  drawn  by  R.  McComus, 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  the  second  one  also  by  Mr.  McComus,  after  becoming 
the  special  draftsman  for  Messrs.  Crane,  Breed  &  Co.  The  firm  furnished  The 
Hub  with  electrotypes  of  the  same.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Heergeist’s  letter  referred 
to  tracings,  and  so  stated,  and  that  these  perspective  jobs  were  sent  as  electro¬ 
types,  by  the  firm,  shows  clearly  the  misinterpretation  desired  to  be  placed  on 
this  letter,  and  consequent  deception  practiced  on  the  public  as  well  as  unfairness 
to  Mr.  Heergeist  and  the  Monthly."— Carriage  Monthly,  page  137. 

If  the  above  explanation  is  satisfactory  to  the  Carriage  Monthly  and  to 
Messrs.  Heergeist  and  McComus,  we  certainly  find  no  reason  to  com¬ 
plain.  Five  engravings  are  involved  in  the  case,  two  side-views  and 
three  perspectives.  The  two  side-views  were  reproduced  by  us  from 


tracings  furnished  by  Mr.  Heergeist ;  and  the  engravings  from  which  the 
three  perspectives  were  printed  were  furnished  us  by  the  firm  named.  All 
this  is  quite  true.  It  may  also  be  equally  true  that  Mr.  Heergeist  did  not 
make  the  three  perspective  drawings,  but  we  believed  that  he  did,  and 
we  duly  credited  them  to  him  at  the  time,  saying,  for  instance,  in  respect 
to  the  first  two  (see  Vol.  XVII,  page  320):  “The  two  drawings  accom¬ 
panying,  giving  a  side  and  perspective  view,  are  so  complete  that  no 
detailed  description  will  be  required  ;  but  Mr.  Heergeist,  the  draftsman  of 
both ,  to  whom  we  are  much  indebted  for  kindness  in  this  connection, 
has  communicated  the  following  facts,”  etc. 

We  made  the  above  announcement  in  evident  good  faith,  and  followed 
with  another  side-view  and  perspective,  in  the  next  number  ;  and  with 
still  another  perspective  in  May  1,  1876,  the  title  of  the  last-named  being 
accompanied  by  the  words  :  “  Drawn  by  Charles  Heergeist,  of  Cincinnati, 
O.,”  and  by  a  letter  containing  a  mechanical  description  and  table  of 
dimensions  signed  by  his  full  name. 

We  believed  that  Charles  Heergeist  made  all  five  of  those  drawings. 
If  now,  after  a  silence  of  eight  years,  he  feels  called  upon  to  remove  that 
impression  and  to  give  due  credit  to  the  fellow  workman  whom  he  men¬ 
tions  (but  who  is  unknown  to  us),  we  are  certainly  glad  to  afford  him  the 
opportunity.  But  under  these  circumstances,  the  Carnage  Monthly's  use 
of  the  expressions  “  misinterpretation,”  “  deception  practiced  ”  and  “  un¬ 
fairness  to  Mr.  Heergeist,”  are  obviously  misapplied. 

* 

*  * 

Next  follow  further  echoes  of  the  claim  that  the  Carriage  Monthly  has 
published  a  great  many  perspectives,  which  we  admit ;  and  some  very 
ungracious  hints  that  the  deceased  Mr.  Muller  and  our  present  Associate 
Editor,  Mr.  Albert  Kehrl,  derived  most,  if  not  all,  of  their  information 
about  perspective  drawing  from  the  Carriage  Monthly  office.  We  give 
the  writer  credit  for  having  temporary  gleams  of  intelligence  ;  and,  in  such 
sane  intervals,  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself  for  making  personal 
allusions  of  this  kind.  We  think  we  have  already  furnished  ample  proof 
that  the  Carriage  Monthly  did  not  originate  perspective  carriage  draw¬ 
ings  ;  that  it  did  not  publish  the  first  one  ;  and  that,  according  to  its  own 
testimony,  it  did  not  adopt  them  until  after  they  had  become  a  regular 
feature  of  The  Hub.  All  references  to  the  deceased  Mr.  Muller  or  to  our 
present  Associate  Editor  are  consequently  as  inappropriate  as  they  are 
impertinent. 

We  find  still  unanswered  a  third  column  of  similar  rambling  charges, 
but  nearly  all  of  these  are  based  upon  equally  ignorant  or  willful  distor¬ 
tion  of  the  truth.  The  writer  of  the  Carriage  Monthly's  editorial,  who¬ 
ever  he  may  be,  proves  himself  to  be  quite  as  careless  of  his  facts  as  we 
have  already  shown  Mr.  Cooper  to  be  ;  but,  then,  this  only  emphasizes 
the  force  of  our  opening  remark,  namely  :  that  a  bond  of  twinship  unites 
them,  and  whether  Cooper’s  journal  is  the  Foreign  Edition  of  the 
Monthly,  or  the  Monthly  an  American  Edition  of  our  London  contempo¬ 
rary,  is  a  matter  of  little  interest  to  the  public  or  to  ourselves. 


NEW-YORK  CITY. 

Home  Again. —  The  Hub's  stenographer,  M.  M.  Bartlett,  re¬ 
turned  by  the  steamer  Bothnia,  on  Aug.  13th,  from  a  five-weeks’  trip  to  Eng¬ 
land  and  France,  20  days  of  which  were  spent  on  the  water. 

Political. — Mr.  William  H.  Barnum’s  health  will  not  permit 

him  to  hold  the  reins  over  his  celebrated  mule  team,  but  the  managers  of  the 
show  are  said  to  have  entire  confidence  in  their  new  charioteer,  Senator  Gor¬ 
man. — New-York  Tribune,  Aug.  6th. 

Accurate  Commercial  and  Financial  News  ought  to 

prove  valuable  to  members  of  the  carriage  and  accessory  trades,  and  we  know 
of  no  better  means  of  gaining  such  information  than  to  carefully  study  Brad- 
street's,  a  weekly  paper  published  by  The  Bradstreet  Company,  at  No.  283  Broad¬ 
way,  New-York.  Its  facts  are  reliable,  and  they  are  served  up  in  readable 
shape. 

A  Denial. — “  It  is  rumored  that  Mr.  Williams,  of  Healey, 

Williams  &  Co.,  a  former  partner  of  Mr.  Loos,  has  withdrawn  from  Healey, 
Williams  &  Co.,  and  united  with  Mr.  Loos,  under  the  old  firm  name  of  Loos 
&  Williams,  at  the  old  stand  46th-street,  near  Broadway.” — August  Carriage 
Monthly.  We  are  authorized  and  requested  to  state  that  this  rumor  has  no 
foundation  whatever. 

Errata. — An  obvious  error  was  made  in  naming,  on  our  last 
month’s  colored  plate,  the  spring  used  in  its  suspension,  which  is  not  the  one 
that  the  Longstreth  &  Ayer  Mfg.  Co.  have  so  prominently  advertised  of  late, 
but  another  one  patented  by  them  under  dates  of  Dec.  17,  1878,  and  Feb.  15, 
1881.  However,  our  mechanical  description  of  its  characteristics  was  correctly 
given  on  pages  322  and  323,  so  that  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  no 
reader  could  have  been  misled  by  the  error  of  title. 
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“How  TO  Tell  the  Age  of  a  Horse”  is  a  handy  little 

pocket  manual,  published  by  M.  T.  Richardson,  of  7  Warren-st.,  New- York, 
which  ought  to  fill  the  needs  of  those  interested  in  the  subject.  It  is  profusely 
and  pertinently  illustrated. 

The  Mosier  Noonday  Class,  composed  of  young  men  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  smith-shop  of  Messrs.  Brewster  &  Co.  in  this  cjty,  gave  public  ex¬ 
hibitions  each  noon-hour  during  the  week  closing  Friday,  Aug.  22d,  commend¬ 
able  alike  to  scholars  and  teacher. 

The  B.  &  Co.  V.  A. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Brewster 

&  Co.  Veteran  Association,  now  numbering  31  members,  was  held  in  this  city 
on  Aug.  8th,  when  the  old  board  of  officers  was  re-elected,  including  Messrs.  J. 
L.  H.  Mosier,  President  ;  J.  F.  Scanlon,  Vice-President  ;  and  Jas.  Haggerty, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

“Plain  Talk  wrrH  Practical  Painters”  is  the  title  of  an 

instructive  hand-book  which  Messrs.  John  W.  Masury  &  Son,  corner  Fulton  and 
Nassau-sts.,  New-York,  have  just  issued  for  gratuitous  distribution,  and  which 
all  the  painters  among  our  readers  would  do  well  to  apply  for.  A  review  of  it 
will  appear  in  our  next  number. 

A  Card  from  Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  dated  Bible  House,  New-York, 

Aug.  12th,  states  that,  after  a  struggle,  he  has  at  last  secured  possession  of  his 
magazine,  Dio  Lewis's  Monthly ;  and  he  requests  all  who  have  sent  money  for 
his  publications  and  received  nothing  in  reftirn,  to  communicate  the  facts  to  him, 
when  the  wrong  shall  promptly  be  righted.  We  have  faith  in  the  Doctor,  as  an 
energetic  and  amiable  public  benefactor ;  and  he  has  our  best  wishes. 

Picnic. — The  sixteenth  annual  festival  and  re-union  of  the  em¬ 
ployes  of  Brewster  &  Co.,  of  Broome-street,  New-York,  was  held  at  Sulzer’s 
Harlem-River  Park,  i27th-street  and  2d-avenue,  on  Saturday,  Aug.  23d. 
The  occasion  was  unusually  interesting  and  enjoyable  ;  including  music  and 
dancing,  athletic  sports,  and  a  shooting  tournament.  The  committee  of  man¬ 
agement  included  Messrs.  Thos.  McLoughlin,  President ;  John  Nickels,  Vice- 
President ;  Francis  J.  Fiesel,  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  Jas.  Sullivan,  Starter; 
and  Jas.  Haggerty,  Referee. 

A  Courteous  Acknowledgement  from  Senator  Blair. — 

Hon.  H.  W.  Blair,  one  of  the  United  States  Senators  composing  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  three  who  recently  performed  such  valuable  service  in  gathering  evi¬ 
dence  concerning  the  condition  of  our  American  working  classes,  acknowledges 
receipt  of  a  copy  of  our  pamphlet  report  of  Ex-President  Britton’s  testimony,  in 
the  following  complimentary  terms.  He  says  :  “  Your  letter,  and  also  the  reprint 
of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Britton,  are  received.  Mr.  Britton’s  testimony  is  filled 
with  the  most  useful  matter,  and  you  do  a  great  public  service  in  thus  giving  it 
wide  circulation.” 

In  Trouble. — Bradstreet's,  during  the  past  thirty  days,  has  re-- 
ported  the  following  carriage-makers  and  others  in  trouble  :  Jones  &  Clough, 
wagon-makers,  Oakland,  Cal.,  attached.  Mortimer  Allison,  wagoils,  Canisteo,  N. 
Y.,  assigned  ;  he  took  the  business  of  Baker  &  Vandelinder  last  fall,  who  were 
embarrassed,  to  close  it  up  ;  he  is  one  of  the  partners  in  the  Bank  of  Canisteo. 
John  Kelly,  Merrimacport,  Mass.,  carriage-maker,  liabilities  $2,000,  assets  same. 
Amos  G.  Hull,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  spoke-maker,  assigned  to  John  B.  Bowen, 
giving  preferences  amounting  to  $6,300.  Guthrie  &  Clifton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
manufacturers  axles,  assigned  to  Walter  T.  Wilson.  S.  A.  Martine  &  Co., 
New-York  City,  wholesale  carriage-cloths,  assigned,  giving  preferences  aggre¬ 
gating  $75,756.97  ;  within  the  present  year  they  have  been  estimated  in  the  trade  as 
being  worth  $150,000.  Townsend,  Wilson,  &  Hubbard,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
manufacturers  carriage-bolts,  failed,  compromised  at  50  cents.  Gottlieb  Burge, 
Kittanning,  Pa.,  coach-maker,  assigned  to  Joel  Crawford.  James  Belch,  Napa- 
nee,  Ont.,  carriage-maker,  assigned.  Veinot  Brothers,  Bridgewater,  Nova 
Scotia,  carriages,  assigned  in  trust.  E.  De  Pue,  Oakland,  Cal.,  wagon-maker, 
attached.  John  Kempel,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  carriage  manufacturer,  assigned.  Jules 
Lajeunesse,  Montreal,  Can.,  carriage-maker,  assigned  in  trust. 

Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  on  the  Business  Situation. — 

Bradstreet's  of  Aug.  16th,  contains  a  condensed  report  of  the  elaborate  and 
highly  instructive  review  of  the  present  business  situation,  contributed  by  that 
thoughtful  and  experienced  observer,  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
to  the  Manufacturers'  Gazette,  which  every  member  of  the  carriage  and  acces¬ 
sory  trades  would  do  well  to  obtain  and  study  thoughtfully.  We  quote  below 
an  introductory  paragraph  :  “The  facts  which  caused  the  panic  of  1873  were 
just  as  apparent  in  1870  as  they  were  during  its  action,  but  its  exact  date  could 
not  be  foreseen.  The  long  period  of  necessary  depression,  while  the  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  currency  was  being  corrected,  could  be  as  clearly  apprehended  before 
1873  as  it  could  be  during  its  continuance  until  1879.  The  ‘  boom  ’  of  1880 
was  an  obvious  necessity,  and  was  easily  predicted  in  1878  and  ’79.  The  com¬ 
mercial  ‘  paralysis  ’  of  1883,  and  the  railway  panic  ensuing  in  1884,  were  both 
apparent  and  were  foretold  in  the  winter  of  1881,  although  no  date  could  be  es¬ 
tablished  in  advance.  With  equal  certainty  the  commercial  activity  perhaps  of 
1885,  and  the  exceeding  prosperity  which  must  ensue,  may  be  predicted  on  exist¬ 
ing  conditions  were  it  not  for  two  uncertain  factors.  These  are  :  First ,  The 
silver  question  ;  and  Second,  Uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  future  financial  policy 
of  the  Government.  In  respect  to  the  first,  there  is  still  time  to  prevent  the  de¬ 
basement  of  the  standard  of  value  to  the  level  of  a  dollar  of  light  weight,  worth 
but  little  more  than  80  cents  in  gold  ;  but  every  year’s  delay  will  bring  the 
country  nearer  to  the  inevitable  disaster  which  must  ensue  from  our  existing 
acts  of  legal  tender  and  coinage.  In  respect  to  the  second  danger,  a  few 
months  will  tell  ;  in  the  meantime  constructive  enterprise  will  wait  the  decision 
of  the  people  as  to  whether  their  policy  shall  be  one  of  peace,  prosperity,  re¬ 
duced  taxation  and  recuperation,  or  one  of  uncertainty,  probable  aggression, 
possible  war,  and  of  the  perversion  of  the  functions  of  government  to  purposes  of 
personal  ambition  and  private  gain. .  What  effect  a  temporary  cessation  of  con¬ 
structive  enterprise  exerts  will  be  fully  treated  hereafter.  Assuming  that  both 
these  special  causes  of  disaster,  of  want  of  confidence  and  of  continued  depres¬ 
sion,  may  be  avoided,  a  period  of  great  future  prosperity  may  be  predicted  on 
present  conditions,  although  no  man  can  tell  when  the  exact  turn  of  the  tide 
will  come.” 

NEW-YORK  STATE. 

Failed. — We  regret  to  announce  the  recent  failure  of  Messrs. 
Guthrie  &  Clifton,  axle-makers,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Fire. — The  carriage  factory  of  Morgan  &  Perry,  West  New- 
Brighton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  morning  of  July 
19th.  Cause  supposed  to  be  spontaneous  combustion.  Loss,  $6,500;  insured 
for  $5.5oo.  The  firm  have  since  constructed  a  new  factory,  lined  with  brick,  on 
the  same  site  ;  and  are  now  again  in  full  running  order. 

The  Wood-Filler  Fraud  has  shown  up  several  times  since 

we  prepared  our  article  about  him,  which  will  be  found  on  page  41 1  of  this  num¬ 
ber.  On  Thursday,  Aug.  14th,  he  visited  Messrs.  A.  Taylor  &  Son,  and  Messrs. 
A.  E.  &  J.  H.  Christie,  at  Nyack,  N.  Y.  Our  last  month’s  warning  prevented 
both  from  being  swindled  ;  but  we  greatly  regret  that  they  did  not  secure  him. 

Fine  Carriage  Irons. — The  E.  D.  Clapp  Mfg.  Co.,  Auburn, 

N.  Y.,  offer  in  our  business  pages  this  month  an  announcement  that  deserves 
to  attract  special  attention.  It  relates  to  their  irons  for  side-bar  work.  The 


Company  have  been  at  no  little  pains  to  attain  perfection  in  this  class  of  work  ; 
and,  as  a  result,  they  now  offer  sets  of  irons  that  are  both  of  fine  design  and 
splendidly  finished. 

NEW-ENGLAND. 

Personal. — Mr.  Ralph  E.  Clarkson,  of  Amesbury,  Mass.,  con¬ 
templates  visiting  Paris,  to  perfect  himself  in  art  studies. 

E.  S.  Feltch  &  Co.,  of  Amesbury,  Mass.,  are  making  exten¬ 
sive  additions  to  their  carriage  factory,  including  a  new  building,  steam  power,  etc. 

Personal. — Mr.  F.  A.  Babcock,  of  the  well-known  firm  of 

F.  A.  Babcock  &  Co.,  Amesbury,  Mass.,  contemplates  a  trip  to  Australia. 
Although  this  is  ostensibly  a  business  trip,  he  will  not  be  impervious  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  journey.  We  wish  him  bon  voyage. 

With  the  present  prospects  of  the  Boston  &  Lowell  Railroad 
extending  their  tracks  to  Haverhill,  F.  D.  Parry,  of  Amesbury,  Mass.,  has  an 
opportunity  to  boom  his  practical  scheme  of  having  the  B.  &.  L.  extended  still 
further,  and  give  our  carriage  men  a  competing  road.  It  has  got  to  come  ! 

Driving. — One  of  our  New-Haven  friends,  a  body-maker,  writes 

thus  cheerfully  under  date  of  Aug.  7th  :  “  I  have  been  working  over-time  nights, 
working  to  try  to  get  out  some  landaus  that  are  in  a  hurry.  All  the  fires  in  this 
shop  are  driving  as  fast  as  they  can,  which  is  all  the  news  I  can  give  you  for  the 
present.”  It  is  certainly  very  encouraging  news. 

“The  New  England  Carriage  Journal,”  a  four-page  illus¬ 
trated  paper,  published  semi-occasionally  by  A.  A.  White  &  Co.,  at  Nos.  89 
and  91  Union-street,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  an  attractive  and  interesting  sheet,  which 
seems  likely  to  be  welcomed  by  all  recipients.  It  was  started  in  March  of  the 
present  year.  The  Hub ,  at  its  inception,  was  about  the  same  size  and  shape, 
and  certainly  no  more  attractive. 

Likes  our  “How’s  Trade”  Articles. — Mr.  D.  Arthur  Brown, 

Treasurer  of  the  Concord  Axle  Co.,  Penacook,  N.  H.,  apparently  expresses  the 
opinion  of  a  large  class  of  our  readers  when  he  writes  as  follows  :  “  I  have  been 
much  interested  in  the  recent  reports  on  ‘  How’s  Trade  ?  ’  given  in  The  Hub,  and 
hope  to  see  that  feature  continued.  I  think  there  is  something  to  be  learned 
from  a  careful  study  of  such  reports.” 

Excursion  and  Picnic. — A  New-Haven  body-maker  writes  as 

follows  under  date  of  Aug.  8th  :  “The  firm  of  B.  Manville  &  Co.  gave  their 
employes  an  excursion  and  picnic  on  Saturday,  July  26th,  sailing  to  Pot  Isle, 
where  we  had  a  clam-bake.  It  was  a  pleasant  day,  and  in  every  way  an  enjoya¬ 
ble  occasion  ;  and  I  know  you,  Mr.  Editor,  would  have  had  a  good  time.”  He 
then  adds:  “The  portrait  of  good  old  Mr.  Manville,  on  the  title-page  of  the 
August  Hub,  looks  to  me  almost  as  if  he  might  speak,  so  correct  it  is  in  both 
features  and  expression.” 

Successor  to  Jason  Clapp  &  Son. — Lyman  C.  Learned,  of 

Pittsfield,  Mass.,  in  a  circular  dated  Aug.  nth,  announces  that  he  has  re-opened 
the  old  carriage  shops  of  the  late  firm  of  Jason  Clapp  &  Son,  and  is  prepared 
to  attend  to  carriage  repairing  in  all  its  branches,  and  to  receive  orders  for 
building.  First-class  work  in  every  particular  is  guaranteed,  as  the  several 
mechanical  departments  will  be  under  the  charge  of  the  careful  and  efficient 
foremen  of  the  old  firm,  Messrs.  Wm.  A.  Osborne,  Peter  Cummings,  Amos 
C.  Barker,  and  other  experienced  mechanics. 

Fire. — Geo.  W.  Marden’s  carriage  shop,  in  the  rear  of  the 

American  House,  Amesbury,  Mass.,  narrowly  escaped  total  destruction  by  fire  on 
Saturday,  evening,  Aug.  9th.  It  was  about  9.30  o’clock,  p.  M.,  when  the  fire  was 
discovered.  It  is  supjDosed  to  have  caught  from  sparks  from  a  forge  in  the  black- 
smithing  department,  which  lodged  in  the  ceiling,  and  it  then  worked  its  way  to 
the  second  story.  The  fire  was  in  a  dangerous  locality,  but  by  the  prompt  efforts 
of  the  firemen  it  was  prevented  from  breaking  through  the  building.  Mr.  Mar- 
den  loses  $1,000  by  damage  to  stock,  and  A.  M.  Huntington  $300  on  the  build¬ 
ing.  Both  were  fully  insured. 

A  Dog-cart  Excursion  on  a  dog-day  was  the  unique  event 

which  occurred  in  Amesbury,  Mass.,  during  the  first  week  in  August.  The 
inventive  brain  of  D.  J.  Marston  originated  the  trip,  while  “Jovial  Joe” 
(Clarkson)  headed  the  procession  of  some  twenty-five  dog-carts,  hung  on  six 
different  styles  of  springs,  all  “devoid  of  horse  motion.”  Of  course  Mr.  M. 
McClure  and  “Pop”  Caldwell  were  the  deacons  of  the  crowd,  and  gave 
dignity  to  the  occasion.  The  objective  point  was  the  Ocean  House  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  Beach.  After  the  menu  had  been  thoroughly  discussed,  a  committee  was 
chosen  from  the  guests  at  the  hotel  to  participate  in  a  few  free  open-air  rides,  to 
test  the  riding  qualities  of  the  various  carts.  We  understand  that  a  cart  hung 
on  the  Starkey  system  of  springs  was  awarded  first  place,  while  Locke  & 
Jewell  came  in  a  good  second.  At  a  late  hour  the  excursionists  returned  to  Ames¬ 
bury  in  condition  creditable  alike  to  dog-carts,  drivers  and  passengers. 

The  Late  George  Fuller,  New-England’s  farmer  artist, 

possessed  the  true  poetic  instinct,  combined  with  earnestness  of  purpose,  noble 
aims,  and  marked  individuality,  to  a  degree  that  should  make  his  memory  dear  to 
all  Americans  who  appreciate  native  genius.  Our  artist  friends  assure  us  that 
it  was  only  by  reason  of  imperfect  early  training,  and  consequent  lack  of  technical 
facility,  that  he  missed  reaching  the  highest  position  among  American  delineators 
of  portraits  and  idyllic  heads  ;  but  our  impression  is  that  he  will  be  awarded  that 
position  by  the  next  generation  of  critics,  in  spite  of  any  real  or  fancied  defects 
of  style.  Appreciative  reviews  of  his  life  and  art  methods  appear  in  the 
September  issues  of  Atlatitic  Monthly  and  Harper's  Monthly,  which  well  de¬ 
serve  careful  reading  ;  and  a  highly  successful  reproduction  of  one  of  his  charming 
ideal  heads,  engraved  by  Closson,  forms  an  attractive  frontispiece  to  the  latter, 
while  a  portrait  of  the  artist  himself,  on  page  520,  will  be  found  equally  interest¬ 
ing. 

Decease  of  a  Veteran  Carriage-maker. — Died,  at  his 

home  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  on  July  27th,  Edwin  Clapp,  aged  75  years.  Mr.  Clapp 
was  one  of  Pittsfield's  oldest,  most  prominent  and  most  successful  business  men 
and  citizens,  and  he  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  annals  of  the  American 
carriage  trade.  He  was  born  in  Pittsfield,  May  1,  1809,  and  was  the  son  of 
Jason  Clapp,  who,  coming  from  Northampton  in  1802,  established  the  afterwards 
famous  carriage  factory  in  Pittsfield,  about  the  time  of  Edwin's  birth.  During 
the  youth  of  the  latter,  his  father  was  not  only  successfully  carrying  on  this  fac¬ 
tory,  but  also,  in  connection  with  a  partner,  was  running  one  of  two  rival  stage¬ 
coach  routes  between  Albany  and  Northampton,  then  the  center  of  travel  in  the 
Connecticut  valley.  In  these  enterprises  Edwin  took  a  lively  interest  and 
proved  a  valuable  assistant  to  his  father,  who  admitted  him  to  partnership  when 
he  came  of  age.  The  stage-coaches  were  successful  until  they  were  superseded 
by  railroads,  and  the  factory  was  continued  by  the  son,  after  the  father’s  death, 
until  he  retired  from  it  when  he  had  acquired  a  handsome  fortune.  He  after¬ 
wards  leased  it,  and  it  is  part  of  the  estate  which  he  leaves.  The  story  of  the 
carriage  factory  of  Jason  Clapp  &  Son  forms  no  small  part  of  the  history  of 
Pittsfield’s  manufacturers. 

MIDDLE  STATES. 

“  Middling”  is  the  word  whereby  Mr.  J.  G.  Crawford,  carriage- 
builder,  of  Greenville,  Pa.,  condenses  his  opinion  as  to  the  present  condition  of 
the  carriage  business  in  his  place. 
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PERSONAL. — Our  Philadelphia  subscriber  and  correspondent, 
Mr.  Christian  Haugaard,  has  relinquished  his  position  as  body-maker  in  Mr. 
Wm.  D.  Gardner’s  carriage  factory,  and  returned  to  his  former  home  in  Hadiers- 
leben,  Germany. 

Picnic. — The  Carriage-makers  of  Washington,  Pa.,  held  their 

fourth  annual  picnic  at  Moss  Point  Grove,  on  Saturday,  Aug.  16th,  and  had  an 
enjoyable  time.  Five  hundred  guests  were  present.  The  present  officers  of  the 
picnic  club  are  as  follows:  John  Cook,  President;  M.  Ryan,  Secretary;  and  S. 
B.  Hayes,  Treasurer. 

A  New  Representative. — Phineas  Jones  &  Co.,  Newark,  N. 

J.,  the  well-known  wheel-makers,  have  engaged  the  services  of  Mr.  Robert  Drum¬ 
mond,  Jr.,  lately  of  Amesbury,  Mass.  He  is  the  son  of  that  Mr.  Drummond 
who  is  widely  known  in  the  carriage  trade  through  his  long  association  with 
Mr.  James  Hume.  We  believe  he  will  make  a  success  in  his  new  field ;  and 
he  will  find  his  practical  knowledge  of  carriages  a  large  help  in  selling  wheels. 

Increased  Facilities. — Eberly  Bros.,  spoke  manufacturers,  of 

Mechanicsburgh,  Pa.,  are  building  an  addition  to  their  shops,  20  x  70  feet,  in 
order  to  obtain  increased  facilities  for  manufacturing,  and  thus  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  trade  more  promptly.  Seven  years  ago  Eberly  Bros,  began  their 
works,  which  are  now  the  most  extensive  and  complete  in  their  line  in  their 
vicinity  ;  and  their  honestly-made  goods,  now  a  standand  of  quality,  find  a  ready 
market  in  both  the  home  and  foreign  markets. 

Died,  at  Frankford,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  Aug.  4th,  Thomas 

Castor,  the  veteran  and  esteemed  carriage-builder.  Mr.  Castor  was  born  in 
Frankford,  on  Oct.  14th,  1810,  making  his  age  nearly  seventy-four  years.  In  early 
life  he  was  apprenticed  in  the  wheelwright  business.  In  1883  he  commenced 
trade  on  his  own  account  near  his  residence,  and  for  several  years  past  has 
carried  on  an  extensive  business  in  wagon  and  carriage  building.  He  was 
esteemed  for  his  industry  and  strict  business  integrity,  his  genial  and  kindly  dis¬ 
position,  and  his  long  and  earnest  efforts  in  forwarding  various  public  improve¬ 
ments  with  which  he  was  identified. 

Philadelphia  Four-in-Hand  Coach. — D.  M.  Lane’s  Sons, 

of  Philadelphia,  write  as  follows,  under  date  of  Aug.  8th,  in  relation  to  the 
representation  of  their  new  Four-in-hand  Coach,  as  presented  among  our  last 
month’s  fashion  plates.  They  say  :  “  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  Mr. 
Kehrl  for  the  creditable  picture  he  has  made,  and  neither  can  we  help  but  ad¬ 
mire  the  liberal  spirit  of  The  Hub  in  sending  its  representative  on  this  special 
business.  When  we  consider  that  your  draftsman  did  not  see  the  coach  finished 
or  even  set  up,  but  was  obliged  to  rely  on  measurements  and  a  sight  at  the 
vehicle  in  parts,  we  think  he  has  made  a  very  fair  representation.” 

WESTERN  STATES. 

Assigned.— On  July  31st,  John  Kempel,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  car¬ 
riage-manufacturer,  made  an  assignment  to  Henry  Geigenheim  for  $45,556. 

Fire. — The  carriage  shop  of  B.  Janson,  Effingham,  Ill.,  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  on  July  23d.  Loss,  $12,000;  without  any  insurance.  Cause  un¬ 
known. 

New  Quarters. — Mr.  C.  B.  Clarke,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  whose 

patent  tire  is  now  largely  used  by  the  trade,  has  been'  compelled  to  build  an 
addition  to  his  factory,  50  x  109  ft.,  three  stories.  In  future  his  offices  will  be 
in  the  factory,  at  No.  2021  Pine-st. 

Personal. — Mr.  David  Ravekes,  of  Messrs.  Sullivan  &.Ravekes, 

leading  color  and  varnish  manufacturers  and  jobbers,  of  San  Francisco,  has  been 
making  an  extended  business  trip  eastward,  visiting  Salt  Lake  City,  Omaha, 
Chicago,  New- York,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Louisville  and  St.  Louis.  He  reports 
business  as  promising. 

The  Rotating  Parts  of  Machinery. — Discussing  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  this  important  subject,  the  Defiance  Machine  Works,  Defiance,  Ohio, 
issues  a  small  treatise  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  manufacturers  who  use 
machinery,  and  particularly  those  who  employ  shafting  and  pulleys.  It  will  be 
sent  on  application  ;  and  we  recommend  prompt  application  for  a  copy. 

Very  Pretty. — Palm  Bros.  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  have 

kindly  sent  us  a  specimen  of  their  new  chromo-lithograph  advertising  card,  in¬ 
closed  in  a  handsome  frame.  The  design  is  pleasing,  and  the  colors  and  print¬ 
ing  are  really  admirable.  We  feel  sure  that  any  who  are  favored  with  this  at¬ 
tractive  office  decoration,  will  gladly  give  it  prominent  wall  space,  as  we  have 
already  done. 

One  Subscriber’s  Estimate— Mr.  Wm.  H.  Root,  of  Laramie, 

Wyoming  Territory,  who  is  agent  for  the  Cortland  Wagon  Co.,  Fish  Bros.  & 
Co.,  the  Columbus  Buggy  Co.,  the  Racine  Wagon  and  Carriage  Co.,  and  other 
leading  carriage  and  wagon-builders,  expresses  his  estimate  of  The  Hub's  value 
to  him  in  the  following  complimentary  terms  (Aug.  7th)  :  “  We  find  your  Hub 
of  the  greatest  assistance  to  us  in  a  hundred  different  ways  ;  and  we  would  not 
do  without  it  for  a  hundred  dollars  a  year  !” 

Sand  and  Mud  Bands. — Willis  M.  Farr,  of  Dowagiac,  Mich., 

manufacturer  of  sand  and  mud  bands,  writes  that  the  demand  is  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  for  his  valuable  attachment,  his  trade  in  which  has  gradually  spread 
from  a  few  sets  sold  a  few  years  ago  in  the  county  where  he  is  located,  to  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  country.  He  would  like  to  have  every  carriage-maker 
place  some  of  them  on  vehicles  in  his  own  place  ;  and  with  a  view  to  carrying 
out  this  idea,  he  requests  that  every  reader  of  The  Hub  who  may  feel  interested 
will  write  to  him  for  particulars. 

“Very  Good.” — From  The  City  Carriage  Works,  of  Fort 

Wayne,  Ind.  (Messrs.  Dudenhoefer,  Daniels  &  Bucker),  we  have  received  the 
following  cheering  report,  written  under  date  of  Aug.  9th:  “  Business  has  been 
very  good  with  us  so  far  this  year.  We  aim  to  keep  constantly  on  hand  a 
medium  stock  of  the  leading  styles  of  fine  light  work,  but  have  been  unable 
to  do  so  this  year,  as  our  stock  is  now  nearly  exhausted,  and  we  are  still  work¬ 
ing  our  entire  force  on  orders.  Repairs  have  also  been  very  brisk.” 

The  Assignment  of  Scofield  &  Cooper,  proprietors  of  the 

Ovid  Carriage  Works,  Ovid,  Mich.,  was  announced  in  our  last  number.  Later 
advices  give  the  following  additional  particulars :  The  total  liabilities  are 
$66,004.98,  of  which  there  is  secured  by  chattel  mortgage,  $34,000,  and  by  real 
estate  mortgages,  $5,300.  The  appraiser’s  estimated  cash  value  of  the  assets  is  as 
follows  :  Stock,  $33,852.79  ;  machinery  and  tools,  $3,911.14  ;  real  estate,  $4,800; 
notes  and  accounts,  $3,929.76  ;  total,  $46,493.69.  Messrs.  Scofield  &  Cooper  say  : 
“  We  consider  the  above  appraisal  low,  and  that  by  the  factory  running,  manu¬ 
facturing  and  selling  the  stock,  more  can  be  realized  out  of  it  than  any  other 
way,  and  more  than  appraised  at.”  Their  estimate  of  the  assets  aggregates 
$52,128.27.  Mr.  J.  C.  Anderson,  who  has  acted  as  salesman  for  the  house  for 
several  years  past,  has  been  appointed  assignee  ;  and  a  plan  of  settlement  will 
be  submitted  to  creditors  at  an  early  date. 

Obituary. — Died,  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  Aug.  8th,  Sidney  S. 

Hurlbut,  President  and  founder  of  the  Hurlbut  Manufacturing  Co.,  Racine, 
Wis.,  in  his  79th  year.  He  was  born  in  Benson,  Vt.,  Oct.  27tffi  1805.  In  1814 
he  removed  to  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  subsequently  to  New-York  City,  where 
he  engaged  in  the  business  of  a  druggist  for  several  years.  He  afterwards  em¬ 


barked  for  Matamoras,  Mexico,  with  a  cargo  of  goods,  where  he  went  into  busi¬ 
ness.  In  1835  he  returned  North  and  took  a  position  as  book-keeper  in  the 
Oswego  Bank,  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1843  he  severed  his  connections  there 
and  removed  to  the  then  village  of  Racine,  Wis.,  where  he  has  resided  ever 
since.  From  early  youth  Mr.  Hurlbut  was  inclined  to  mechanical  pursuits. 
He  invented  one  of  the  earliest  reapers  known,  parts  of  which  are  still  valuable ; 
and  in  the  years  1870-2  he  invented  and  perfected  the  Hurlbut  wagon  brake, 
which  has  come  into  extensive  use,  and,  two  years  ago,  large  shops  were  opened 
for  its  manufacture  at  Racine  Junction.  During  his  long  life,  Mr.  Hurlbut  was 
overtaken  by  many  vicissitudes,  but  he  lived  to  see  the  reward  of  his  struggles. 

F 1  re. — C.  A.  Sylvester’s  carriage  and  wagon  factory,  at  Charles 

City,  Iowa,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  Thursday  evening,  July  24th.  The  shops 
occupied  three  large  two-story  buildings,  used  for  blacksmithing,  wagon  and 
carriage  work,  painting,  storage,  etc.,  employing  25  men  ;  and  there  was  an  un¬ 
usual  stock  on  hand,  including  a  large  quantity  of  finished  work.  Mr.  Sylves¬ 
ter’s  total  loss  on  buildings,  machinery,  materials,  and  finished  and  unfinished 
work,  is  variously  estimated  at  from  $35,000  to  $43,000,  with  insurance  of  $23,000 
(one  report  states  the  insurance  at  $25,000  and  another  at  $21,000).  We  are 
informed  that  the  insurance  was  adjusted  at  about  $11,000.  The  cause  of 
the  above  fire  is  considered  doubtful,  and  ugly  reports  have  been  circulated 
that  it  was  of  incendiary  origin,  and  due  to  interested  parties,  though  no  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  this  is  presented  in  the  six  reports  which  are  now  before  us ;  and 
“Oily  Rag”  has  so  often  proved  tlje  incendiary  of  carriage  shops  in  times  past, 
that  we  are  inclined  to  charge  the  disaster  to  that  source  until  we  have  proof  to 
the  contrary. 

SOUTHERN  STATES. 

Our  New  Southern  Exchange. — The  Sotither?i  Coach-Maker, 

published  by  the  Southern  Coach-Maker  Co.  (The  Nashville  Carriage  and 
Buggy  Co.),  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  shows  marked  improvement  each  month,  and 
promises  to  become  a  standard  and  valuable  trade  journal.  The  addition  of 
illustrations  would  greatly  improve  it,  and  these  will  no  doubt  follow  in  time. 
The  August  issue  is  No.  6. 

Fire. — On  Thursday  evening,  July  31st,  just  after  the  men  em¬ 
ployed  in  Harvey  &  Hillard’s  carriage  and  wagon  factory,  at  Pensacola,  Fla., 
had  quit  work,  a  huge  volume  of  smoke  was  seen  to  issue  from  the  engine-room  of 
the  factory,  and  before  the  cry  of  fire  could  reach  the  City  Hall  the  engine-room 
was  wrapped  in  one  sheet  of  flame.  It  was  only  with  the  most  strenuous  exertion 
that  the  buggies  and  a  few  sets  of  harness  were  saved,  and  every  thing  else  was 
totally  destroyed.  The  cause  of  the  fire  is  unknown.  Messrs.  Harvey  &  Hilliard’s 
loss  is  about  $30,000,  including  about  60,000  feet  of  lumber ;  their  total  insur¬ 
ance  on  building  and  stock  was  $14,300.  With  characteristic  energy  the  firm 
went  to  work  the  following  day  in  temporary  shops ;  and  a  new  factory,  with  in¬ 
creased  facilities,  is  now  in  process  of  construction. 

CANADA. 

Cowper  Bros.,  carriage-builders-,  of  Thamesford,  Ont.,  make 

the  following  encouraging  trade  report  under  date  of  Aug.  8th.  They  say  : 
“We  have  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  business  is  good  with  us,- — the  best  we 
have  had  since  we  commenced  business  five  years  ago  next  month  !  ” 

The  Manville  Portrait. — Mr.  Thos.  Furmidge,  of  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Ont.,  who  made  the  prize  draft  published  in  this  number,  writes  as 
follows,  under  date  of  Aug.  8th  :  “  I  was  much  pleased,  on  receipt  of  the  August 
Hub ,  to  see  the  life-like  portrait  of  my  late  employer  and  much  respected  friend, 
Mr.  Manville,  of  New-Haven.  I  consider  the  portrait  an  excellent  one,  for 
which  The  Hub  deserves  much  credit.” 

The  Following  Trade  Report  From  Toronto  has  been 

communicated  by  our  friend  Mr.  J.  L.  Bronsdon,  of  that  city,  under  date  of 
Aug.  9th  :  “  Business  here  seems  to  be  reviving.  As  a  rule  the  carriage-makers 
have  disposed  of  most  of  the  work  made  up  this  spring.  They  still  complain  that 
money  does  not  come  in  fast  enough,  but  expect  that  good  crops  this  fall  will 
make  a  change  for  the  better.  The  general  feeling  is  more  hopeful.” 

Fire. — The  burning  of  Lawson  &  Wallace’s  carriage  factory,  at 
Amherst,  N.  S.,  has  already  been  noticed  in  The  Hub ,  but  we  are  now  in  pos¬ 
session  of  further  facts.  The  fire  occurred  on  May  17th,  cause  unknown  ;  and 
resulted  in  the  total  destruction  of  their  building  and  contents,  including  ma¬ 
chinery,  tools,  unfinished  work,  21  finished  carriages  and  several  sleighs.  Loss, 
$4,000;  insured  for  $1,700.  Both  partners  are  young  men,  who  had  been  in 
business  only  16  months,  and  the  disaster  was  sufficiently  serious  to  discourage 
many  ;  but,  with  the  help  of  friends,  they  made  a  new  start  three  days  later,  and 
put  30  men  to  work  on  a  new  factory,  and  12  horses  to  hauling  lumber.  Five 
days  after  the  fire,  they  had  their  old  staff  again  at  work  at  their  benches  ;  and 
with  their  present  increased  facilities  for  manufacturing,  they  expect  to  turn 
out  125  carriages  and  sleighs  during  the  current  year.  One  of  the  partners 
writes:  “  I  hope  to  be  in  New-York  soon,  and  I  will  then  explain  more  about 
our  ‘  Down-East  business,’  which  no  doubt  appears  small  to  you  ;  but  we  are 
young  yet,  and  quite  willing  to  learn  from  our  American  cousins.”  The  writer 
kindly  adds:  “We  highly  appreciate  The  Hub ,  which  we  find  of  much  value 
to  us.” 

FOREIGN. 

“  The  Stable,”  London,  Eng.,  prominently  advertises  itself  as 

“  The  special  advocate  for  the  repeal  of  the  carriage  tax.” 

“Flourishing” — Mr.  Bosworth,  carriage-builder,  of  Newtown, 

Great  Malvern,  Eng.,  writes:  “  Business  with  me  is  flourishing;  in  fact,  I  am 
very  busy.” 

American-Scotch  Buggies. — Mr.  Peter  Holmes,  of  No.  8 

Cook-street,  Glasgow,  Scotland,  advertises  himself  as  “  Manufacturer  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Buggies,  Sulkies,  etc.”  It  appears  from  Mr.  Holmes’s  attractive  circular, 
which  we  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging,  that  he  was  formerly  a  resident  of 
this  country. 

The  British  Labor  Market,  as  reported  by  the  London 

Labor  News  of  July  9,  continues  very  unsettled.  “  Wages  disputes  and  strikes 
were  cropping  out  in  all  directions.  Large  numbers  of  miners  were  on  a  strike 
in  East  Worcestershire  and  South  Staffordshire,  and  several  thousands  of  em¬ 
ployes  at  Dowlais  Collieries  had  struck.” 

Improvement. — J.  Roberts  &  Sons,  proprietors  of  the  West- 

of-England  Carriage  Works,  Bridgwater,  Eng.,  make  the  following  trade  report 
under  date  of  July  26th:  “In  reply  to  )our  inquiry  respecting  business,  we 
found  it  very  slack  at  the  commencement  of  the  year ;  but  we  are  at  present  full 
of  orders,  chiefly  in  cheap  vehicles.  We  herewith  inclose  remittance,  12  shillings, 
being  one  year’s  subscription  for  The  Hub  to  March,  1885.” 

Short  and  Not  Sweet. — One  of  our  subscribers  in  Calcutta, 

India,  writing  from  a  coach  factory  in  that  city,  under  date  of  May  7th  (letter 
received  by  us  on  July  8th),  replies  to  our  inquiry  “  How  is  business  with  you  ?” 
by  the  very  expressive  symbol  “  D.  B.”  We  are  rather  glad  on  the  whole  that 
we  didn’t  receive  this  report  in  time  to  introduce  it  in  our  canvass  of  the  question 
“  How’s  Trade  ?  ”  for  it  would  have  required  a  new  and  superlative  class  heading 
which  we  were  fortunately  permitted  to  avoid. 
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R I  >1 ISH 

TThea  Standard  for  Quality.” 


MARK. 


Our  Varnishes,  Ground  Roughstuff,  and  Coach  Colors  are 
by  the  following  Dealers : 

UNITED  STATES. 

NEW-YORK. 


kept  in  stock  and  are  for  sale 

MARYLAND. 


John  P.  Jube  &  Co.  . . . 

N.  E.  Montross . 

Ten  Eick  &  Kent, . 

A.  S.  Sherwood . 

Clifford  E.  Smith . 

H.  Kohnstamm  &  Co . . . 

S.  Wolf . 

N.  Langler . 

C.  H.  Tiebout . 

Wm.  Dey  Ermand  &  Co 
Woodward  &  Hill.... 

A.  McClure  &  Co . 

W.  Laverack  &  Co. . . . 

H.  D.  Taylor . 

R.  M.  Bingham  &  Co.. 
Kenyon,  Potter  &  Co.. 

Moore  &  Hubbard . 

Mont.  G.  Curtis . 

Thos.  Foster  &  Sons  . . 


97  Bowery. . New-York  City. 

1380  Broadway .  “ 

1555  Broadway .  “  “ 

1546  Broadway .  “ 

77  Bowery .  “  “ 

,126  Chambers-st. . . .  “  “ 

741  Ninth-ave .  “  “ 


. 337  Adams-st . Brooklyn. 

. 31  Grand-st . 

. 381  Broadway . Albany. 

. 324  Broadway .  “ 

. 74  State-st .  “ 

. 230  Washington-st . Buffalo. 

. 12  East  Swan-st . 

. 12  James-st . Rome. 

. 34  Clinton-st . Syracuse. 

. 73  So.  Selina-st. . 

. Broadway  and  William-st . Troy. 

. 135  Genesee-st . Utica 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Robert  Shoemaker  &  Co . 4th  and  Race-sts 

Kennedy,  Willing  &  Co . 524  Arch-st . 

J.  C.  Michel  &  Son . 168  Smithfield-st 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Wood  Bros . 12  Sudbury-st  . . 

A.  Burlingame  &  Co . 

T.  D.  Nelson  &  Co . 

L.  Richmond  &  Co . 

C.  B.  Coburn  &  Co . 35  Market-st. . . , 

J.  C.  White . . 

CONNECTICUT. 

Spencer  &  Mathews . 241  State-st . 

C.  Cowles  &  Co . 47  Orange-st.  . . . 

MAINE. 

Burgess,  Fobes  &  Co . 


Philadelphia. 

4  ( 

.  .Pittsburgh. 


. Boston. 

Springfield. 
. .  Amesbury. 
. .  Brockton. 
...  .Lowell. 
.Worcester. 


New-Haven. 


Portland. 


Wood  &  Menagh 
Voorhees  Bros.  . 


NEW-JERSEY. 

. 148  Newark-ave . Jersey  City. 

. . . Morristown. 


Hirshberg,  Hollander  &  Co.. 240  W.  Pratt-st . Baltimore. 

Edw.  Jenkins  &  Son . 180  Baltimore-st . 

G.  R.  Dodge  &  Co . 42  W.  Baltimore-st . 

DELAWARE. 

Kent  Iron  and  Hardware  Co.. 205  Shipley-st . Wilmington. 

LOUISIANA. 

J.  Schwartz . 45  Perdido-st . New-Orleans. 

TEXAS. 

Rice,  Baulard  &  Co . 77Tremont-st . Galveston. 

OHIO. 

Geo.  Cooper  &  Co . 66  Superior-st . Cleveland. 

C.  M.  Clark  &  Co. . . .' . 143  Water-st . 

Geo.  Worthington  &  Co . 59  St.  Clair-st . 

Strong,  Cobb  &  Co . 114  Superior-st . 

Lowe  Bros . Dayton. 


INDIANA. 

Geo.  K.  Share  &  Co . 55  So.  Meridian . Indianapolis. 

ILLINOIS. 

H.  M.  Hooker . 59  W.  Randolph-st . Chicago. 

Coit  &  Co . 206  Kinzie-st . 

Coffin,  Devoe  &  Co . 176  Randolph-st . 

Heath  &  Milligan  Mfg.  Co..  .  .170  Randolph-st . 

MICHIGAN. 

Roehm  &  Davison . 71  Jefferson-st . Detroit. 

MISSOURI. 

Campbell  &  Cutler . 1210  Union-ave . Kansas  City. 

J.  A.  McDonald  &  Co . .  “ 

KENTUCKY. 

Peaslee,  Gaulbert  &  Co . 415  W.  Main-st . Louisville. 

MINNESOTA. 

Noyes  Bros.  &  Cutler . 70  Sibley  st . St.  Paul. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co . Pine  and  Front-sts. . .  .San  Francisco. 

- And  for  the  Pacific  Slope. - 


ONTARIO. 

J.  L.  Bronsdon . 4  Leader  Building. 

QUEBEC. 

A.  Ramsey  &  Sons . 37  Recollet-st . 


GANADA. 

MANITOBA. 

Toronto  A.  Ramsey  &  Sons . Winnipeg. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Geo.  E.  Smith  &  Co . Halifax. 

.Montreal.  Dunlap  Bros.  &  Co . Amherst. 


ENGLAND. 

T.  Whittingham  &  Wilkin . 136  Long  Acre . London,  W.  C. 

HOLLAND. 

J.  Rose  &  Co . 79  Goldersrache . Amsterdam. 

AUSTRIA. 

Gustav  Schmidt . IV  Bez.  Waaggasse  No.  14  ...Vienna. 

RUSSIA. 

S.  Marcoff . Rue  Miasnitzkaja  No.  141  . .  .Moscow. 

SPAIN. 

L.  De  Larramendi . Janqueras  No.  15 . Barcelona. 


FOREIGN. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Henry  Box  &  Son . 71^  Little  Collins . Melbourne. 

J.  Colton  &  Co . Currie-st . Adelaide. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

T.  W.  Eady  &  Son . 54  York-st, . Sydney. 

NEW-ZEALAND. 

E.  W.  Mills  &  Co . Wellington. 

CHILI,  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Augusto  Blachet . Santiago. 

Enrique  Kaempfffer . Valparaiso. 

BRAZIL. 

Hanriot  &  Garcia . Rio  de  Janeiro. 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Fine  Coach  and  Railway  Varnishes  and  Colors, 

NEW-YORK. 


245  Broadway. 


CHICAGO, 

68  Lake-street. 


BOSTON, 

153  Milk-street. 


PARIS, 

91  Champs-Elys6es. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY. 


Leading  Houses  Supplying  Carriage  Materials, 

INCLUDING 

A  Classified  Index  to  all  Announcements  appearing  in  this  issue  of  “The  Hub,”  the  figures  following  the  firm  name 

indicating  the  page  that  contains  the  advertisement. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  CARRIACE  COODS. 


Conrad  B.  Day  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa...  436 

Dealers  in  Coach-makers’  Materials. 

English  &  Mersick,  New-Haven,  Ct .  456 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in  Carriage  Hard¬ 
ware.  Specialty :  Brewster  Gears. 

Jno.  A.  Gifford,  17  Park  Place,  New-York.  429 

Kemper  Bros.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  436 

Ten  Eick&  Kent, 1553  Broadway, New-York  436 
S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago . 435 

AXLES. 


R.  Cook  &  Sons,  Winsted,  Ct . 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Axles. 

Dalzell  &  Co .  452 

Improved  Collinga  Axle. 

Goodyear  &  Ives,  New-Haven,  Ct .  436 


Carriage  Axles.  Specialty  :  Steel’s  patent  Sand¬ 


box  Axle. 

A.  D.  Howe  &  Co.,  Coshocton,  O . 

Self  Lubricating  Axle. 

Liggett  Spring  &  Axle  Co.  (Limited),  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa .  437 

Fine  and  Medium  Axles.  (See  Also  Springs.) 

A.  E.  Smith  &  Warner  Axle  Co.,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del.... .  447 

The  Quaker  Axle. 

Wood,  Smith  &  Co.,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y .  433 

Fort  Plain  Spring  and  Axle  Works. 


BODIES. 


F.  T.  Clymer,  Wilmington,  Del .  439 

Carriage  Bodies  and  Carriage  Parts. 

Jas.  Driscol  &  Sons  Co.,  Springfield,  O. . . .  429 

Carriage  Bodies  for  the  Trade. 

Jackson  Phaeton  Body  and  Carriage  Co., 

Jackson,  Mich . . .  424 

Pat.  Bent  Sill  Phaeton  and  Carriage  Bodies. 


S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago .  435 

Burr  Patent  Wagon  Bodies. 


Miller  Carriage  Co.,  Bellefontaine,  O 

Bodies. 


BOLTS. 


452 


Norwich  Bolt  Works,  Norwich,  Conn .  454 

Genuine  Norwry  Iron  Bolts. 


CARRIAGES  FOR  THE  TRADE. 


D.  A.  Altick  &  Sons,  Lancaster,  Pa .  433 

Anderson,  Harris  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. . .  . 

Carriages,  Buggies  and  Phaetons. 

D.  Argerbright,  Troy,  O . .  428 

Road  Cart. 

F.  A.  Babcock  &  Co.,  Amesbury,  Mass...  .  427 

The  Clarkson  Road  Cart. 


S.  R.  Bailey,  Amesbury,  Mass .  433 

Sleighs  in  the  Wood  and  Iron. 

Forder  &  Co.,  Limited,  London,  Eng . 

The  Royal  Hansom. 

Northwestern  Sleigh  Co . 

Carts. 

Renick,  Curtis  &  Co.,  Greencastle,  Ind. . . .  448 

The  Renick  &  Curtis  Patent  Road  Cart. 

Youngstown  Carriage  and  Wagon  Co., 

Youngstown,  O . .  453 

Buckboards  and  Buggies. 


CLASS. 

Vanhorne,  Griffen  &  Co.,  131  to  137  Franklin- 

st.,  New-York . . .  436 

Bent  and  Beveled  Glass.  Importers  of  French 
Sheet  and  Plate  Glass. 

CLUE,  CURLED  HAIR,  Etc. 

Baeder,  Adamson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(Branches:  New-York,  Boston  and  Chicago.) 
Specially  prepared  Carnage  Glue,  Flint  and 
Glass  Paper,  Curled  Hair,  Moss,  Excelsior,  etc. 

Japanese  Hair  Mfg.  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  438 

Japanese  Hair  and  Japanese  Moss. 

HARDWARE  (CARRIACE.) 

Active  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  446 

Cincinnati  Screw  and  Tap  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  435 
Drills,  Screws,  Taps,  etc. 


The  E.  D.  Clapp  Mfg.  Co.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  .  446 
Carriage  Hardware  of  every  description.  Spe¬ 
cialty:  Lamb’s  Seat  Fastener. 

C.  B.  Clarke,  St.  Louis,  Mo .  450 

Silvester  Patent  Tire. 

|  C.  Cowles  &  Co.,  New-Haven,  Ct .  451 

Carriage  Hardware  and  Patented  Specialties. 

(See  also  Lamps  and  Mountings.) 

Cortland  Box  Loop  Co.,  Cortland,  N.  Y...  454 

Cortland  Buckle  Loop. 

|  Crandal.  Stone  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  449 

Carriage  Hardware. 

Dayton  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Dayton,  O. . .  .  442 

Carriage  Hardware. 

Eberhard  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O . 

Carriage,  Wagon  and  Saddlery  Hardware. 


W.  M.  Farr,  Dowagiac,  Mich .  447 

Common  Sense  Sand  and  Mud  Band. 

M.  T.  Gleeson,  Columbus,  0 .  430 

Fine  Carriage  Mountings. 

Herbrand  Co.,  Fremont,  0 .  430 

Herbrand  Gear  Irons. 

Kerr  &  Reid,  Bridgeport,  Ct .  430 

Cart  Irons. 

S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago .  435 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Hardware. 

Kopscav  &  Polya,  New-York  City . 

Carriage  Door  Lock. 

Geo.  G.  Larkin .  453 

Carriage  Top  Stays. 

Metal  Stamping  Co.,  New-York .  431 


Carriage  Trimmers’  Hardware  and  Patented 
Novelties.  (See  also  Mountings,  and  Trimmers’ 
Materials.) 

Queen  City  Forging  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. . . .  443 
Carriage  Hardware. 

H.  B.  Pitner  &  Co.  Plymouth,  Ind . 

Whip  and  Line  Holders. 

Rubber  Step  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass .  442 

The  Rubber  Covered  Carriage  Step. 

H.  D.  Smith  &  Co.,  Plantsville,  Ct . 

. 4th  cover  page 


The  “Encircled  S”  brand  of  Fine  Carriage 
Forgings. 

H.  M.  Strieby  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J .  433 

Fine  Forgings.  Specialty:  Timken  Irons  and 
Side-bar  Steps. 

Topliff  &  Ely,  Elyria,  Ohio .  427 

Tubular  Bow  Sockets  for  Top  Buggies,  and  Con¬ 
necting  Rods  for  Side-spring  Buggies.  Seat- 
risers. 

Trenton  Iron  Co . 426 

Wire  for  Ties  and  Can  Openers. 

Vehicle  Shaft  Supporter  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  O . 449 

Iron  Shifting  Rails. 

White  Mfg.  Co.,  New-Haven,  Ct .  454 

Pole  Crabs. 

IRON  AND  STEEL. 

S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago .  435 

American  and  Norway  Iron,  Steel  Tire,  etc. 


Wm.  &  Harvey  Rowland,  Frankford,  Phila¬ 
delphia  . 

Iron  and  Steel.  (See  also  Springs.) 


LAMPS. 

C.  Cowles  &  Co.,  New-Haven,  Ct .  451 

(See  also  Hardware  and  Mountings.) 

LEATHER. 

Evans  Artificial  Leather  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  446 

A  Substitute  for  Leather. 

T.  P.  Howell  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J .  447 

“  Lion”  Brand,  Patent  and  Enameled. 

New-York  Salesroom  :  77  Beekman-st. 

MACHINERY. 


Abbott  &  Co.,  Hudson,  Mich .  438 

Little  Giant  Hub-Borer. 

W.  F.  &  John  Barnes,  Rockford,  Ill .  441 

Foot  and  Steam  Power  Machinery. 

Bentel,  Margedant  &  Co .  454 

Woodworking  Machinery. 


Capital  City  Mach.  Works,  Columbus,  O...  4 

Standish  Imp.  Foot  Power  Hammer  or  Oliver. 


The  Egan  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 . 4 

Carriage  Wood-working  Machinery. 

Defiance  Machine  Works,  Defiance,  0 . 4 

Hub,  Spoke,  Wheel  and  Bending  Machinery. 

J.  A.  Fay  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O  . 4 

Woodworking  Machinery. 

Heald  &  Morris,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y . 4 

Engines. 

George  W.  Heartley,  Toledo,  0 .  4 

Little  Giant  Axle  Box  Press. 

Mason  Wheel  Co.,  Crown  Point,  N.  Y . 4 

Wheel  Tenoning  Machine. 

H.  A.  Moyer,  Syracuse,  N.  Y .  4 

Hub  Boring  and  Boxing  Machine. 


C.  F.  Pettingell  &  Co.,  Amesbury,  Mass. ..  4 
Full  line  of  Patented  Carriage  and  Wheel 
Machinery. 

Uhler  &  Benton,  New-York .  4 

The  Lewis  Axle  Machine. 

Wiley  &  Russell  Mfg.  Co.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

. 2d  cover  pa 

Tire  and  Bolt  Cutters.  (See  also  Tools.) 

OMNIBUSES  AND  CARS. 

John  Stephenson  Co.  (Limited),  New-York,  4 

PAINTS  and  PAINTERS’  MATERIAL 

Billings,  Taylor  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 . 4 

Coach  and  Car  Colors  and  Varnishes. 

Carey,  Ogden  &  Parker,  Chicago,  Ill . 

. 3d  cover  pa 

Coach  and  Car  Colors. 

F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.,  New-York.  .3d  cover  pa 
Carriage,  Coach  an<-  Car  Color.1?. 

Felton,  Rau  &  Sibley,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ...  4 
Ivory  Drop  Black. 

Miles  Bros.  &  Co.,  New-York .  4 

Brushes  of  all  kinds.  Specialty  :  Coach  Painters’ 
and  Varnishers’  Brushes. 

Chas.  Moser  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 . 4 

Palm  &  Fechteler,  New-York . 4 

Transfer  Ornaments. 

Reno  Bros.,  Pulaski,  Pa . 4 

French  Umber  Filler. 

Sullivan  &  Ravekes,  San  Francisco,  Cal... .  4 
Varnishes,  Paints,  Oils,  Glass,  etc. 

Chas.  D.  Thum,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 4 

Coach  Painters’  Brushes.  Specialty  :  The  Thum 
Half  Elastic  Varnish  Brush. 

Jno.  L.Whiting& Son, Boston, Mass . 4 

Specialties :  Whitings’  Pearl  Flowing  Varnish  j 
and  King  Chisel  Brushes. 

PUBLISHERS. 

“The  Hub,”  New-York  City . 

. 432,  435,  440,  448,  4 

E.  Taylor  &  Co.,  London,  Eng . 4 

“  The  Stable.” 

Wm.  M.  Bradley  &  Bro.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mitchell’s  Atlas. 

SPRINCS  AND  GEARS. 

M.  Barry,  Valparaiso,  Ind . 4 

Gears. 

Bridgeport  Spring  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Ct . - 

Fine  Carriage  Springs.  Saladee  Crescent  and 
Timken  Cross-springs. 

Canton  Spring  Co.,  Canton,  0 . 4 

Carriage,  Wagon  and  Seat  Springs. 


Cleveland  Carriage  Bow  Co . 4 

Selle’s  Platform  Gears. 

Dexter  Spring  Co.,  Hulton,  Pa . I 

The  Dexter  “  Queen  ”  Side  Springs,  Hamlin  & 
Ludlow  Gears. 

Henry  Spring  Co.,  Winsted,  Conn .  4 

The  Henry  Single-leaf  Rib  Spring. 

Johnson  &  Rose,  Detroit,  Mich . i 

Springs  and  Gears. 

Liggett  Spring  and  Axle  Co.  (Limited), 
Pittsburgh,  Pa . ? 


Fine  Springs.  Licensed  Makers  of  Brewster 
and  Groot  Springs.  (See  also  Axles.) 
Longstreth  &  Ayer  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
The  L.  &  A.  Adjustable  Side-spring. 
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gner  &  Thomas  Spring  Co.,  Wellsville, 

N.  Y .  430 

Improved  Thomas  Spring. 

lholland  Spring  Co.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y  . . .  .  426 
The  Mulholland  Spring. 

tional  Vehicle  Co.,  Racine,  Mo . 453 

Shaw’s  Patent  Gearing. 

D.  Olin  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  425 

The  Olin  Springs. 

c  Spring  &  Carriage  Co.,  Pittston,  Pa.  .  434 


Rice  Carriage  Springs. 


W.  Saladee,  Torrington,  Conn . 

“  Duplex  Springs.” 

n.  &  Harvey  Rowland,  Frankford,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa . 

Fine  Springs  from  Swedish  Stock.  Also  Iron 
and  Steel. 


450 


444 


W.  Shuler,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y .  437 

The  Shuler  Springs  and  Gears, 
e  Edward  Storm  Spring  Co.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y .  437 

Storm  Side-bar  Springs. 

3.  F.  Thompson,  Oshkosh,  Wis . 

Thompson’s  Improved  Climax  Gear. 

nry  Timken,  St.  Louis,  Mo . 439,  445 

The  Timken  Cross-Spring. 

mlinson  Spring  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J . 436 

Fine  Springs  and  Axles. 

Tomlinson  Spring  and  Axle  Works, 

Bridgeport,  Ct .  443 

Springs:  Specialty,  The  Hamlin. 

thill  Spring  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill .  454 

Fine  Springs,  including  Timken,  Pennoyer, 
Stickle,  Groot,  Brewster,  and  other  patent 
Springs. 

R.  &  J.  C.  Wilson,  Detroit,  Mich .  444 

The  Wilson  Sidt-bar  Cross-spring. 


lod,  Smith  &  Co.,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y . 433 

The  American  Standard  Springs  and  Axles. 


TOOLS. 

ambers,  Bros.  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa..  443 
Bolt  and  Rivet  Clippers. 

icinnati  Screw  and  Tap  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  435 


D.  Kimbark,  Chicago . . . 435 

All  latest  improvements  in  Tools  and  Machines. 

W.  Manneer,  Rochester,  N.  Y .  454 

Manneer’s  Bench  Drill. 

rter  &  Wooster,  Boston,  Mass .  442 

“  Easy  ”  Bolt  Clipper. 


TRIMMERS’  MATERIALS. 

tive  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. .  .  446 
Carriage  Dashes.  (See  also  Hardware.) 

nerican  Tack  Co.,  Fairhaven,  Mass . 425 

Swedes’  Iron  Trimmers’  Tacks,  Japanned  and 
Silver  Lining  Nails  and  Tufting  Buttons.  (N. 

Y.  Salesroom,  116  Chambers-st.,  New-York.) 

htabula  Carriage  Bow  Co.,  Ashtabula,  O  428 
Leather  Covered  Bow. 


idgeport  Coach- Lace  Co.,  Bridgeport, 


Conn .  436 

Coach  Laces  and  Trimmings. 

:veland  Dash  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  434 

Carriage  Dashes  and  Fenders. 

eveland  Carriage  Bow  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.  448 
Leather-covered  Carriage  Bows. 

■rtland  Box  Loop  Co .  454 

(See  Hardware). 

andal,  Stone  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y..  449 
Carriage  Trimmings. 

irham  &  Wooster,  New-Haven,  Conn...  423 
English  Canopies 

celsior  Top  Co.,  Cortland,  N.  Y .  426 

Carriage  Tops. 


glish  &  Mersick,  New-Haven,  Conn.  . .  . 
Carriage  Broadcloths,  Canopies  and  Canopy  Top 
Fringes. 


456 


trdt,  Von  Bernuth  &  Co.,  New-York  City,  449 
Carriage  Cloths,  etc. 

irris  Button-Hole  Co.,  Lim.,  New-York.  428 
Pat.  Crimped  Leather  Knob  Eyelets. 


panese  Hair  Mfg.  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  438 
Japanese  Hair  and  Japanese  Moss. 


D.  Kimbark,  Chicago .  435 

Cloths,  Leather,  etc.,  etc. 

as.  P.  Ketterer,  New-York .  426 

Wagon  Curtain  Fastener. 


Z.  Kroh  &  Bro.,  Toledo,  0 .  441 

Tops,  Cushions,  Backs,  Falls,  etc. 

ngstreth  &  Ayer  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  O.  426 
Dashes,  etc. 

stal  Stamping  Co. ,  64  Reade-st. ,  N e w-Y ork, 43 1 


rker  Carriage  Goods  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  425 
Carriage  Trimmings  in  great  variety. 

Rattey,  New-York .  450 

Sleigh  Dash-Screens. 

J-  Schmid,  New-York .  438 

Hand-made  Coach  Laces,  and  all  kinds  of  Trim¬ 
ming  Materials. 

!n  Eick  &  Kent,  New-York  City .  436 

Carriage  and  Sleigh  Materials  of  every  descrip- 


ppliff  &  Ely. . 
See  Hardware, 


VARNISHES,  JAPANS,  ETC. 

Moses  Bigelow  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J .  434 

Established  1845.  Fine  Coach  and  Car  Varnish 
Manufacturers. 

John  Babcock  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass . 

. 2d  cover  page 

Billings,  Taylor  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  453  ; 

Coach  and  Car  Coiors  and  Varnishes. 

F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.,  New-York..  3d  cover  page- 
Carriage,  Coach  and  Car  Colors. 

DeGolyer  &  Bro.,  Chicago,  Ill . 

Wearing  Body  Varnish. 

Felton,  Rau  &  Sibley,  Philadelphia,  Pa....  447 

Wm.  Harland  &  Son,  Merton,  Surrey, 

England . 2d  cover  page 

On  sale  in  America  by  tirst-class  dealers  in  prin¬ 
cipal  cities. 

Hildreth,  Templeton  &  Co.,  New-York.  .  . . 

. 3d  cover  page. 

Superfine  Coach  and  Car  Varnishes. 

King  Varnish  Co.,  Akron,  0 .  423 

Fine  Coach  Varnishes. 

Moller  &  Schumann,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 

. 2d  cover  page 

O’Brien  Varnish  Works,  South  Bend,  Ind. .  443 

Parrott  Varnish  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Ct . 

. . . 2d  cover  page 


C.  C.  Reed  &  Co.,  New-York  City . 4^1 

Stimson  &  Coi,  Boston,  Mass . 451 

Fine  Coach  and  Car  Varnishes. 

Sullivan  &  Ravekes,  San  Francisco,  Cal  .  . .  424 
Varnishes,  Paints,  Oils;  Glass,  etc. 

Valentine  &  Company,  New-York. ....... .'  421 

L.  M.  West,  Rockford,  Ill . .  438 

Carriage-top  Dressing. 

WHEELS  AND  WHEEL  STOCK. 

C.  C.  Anderson  &  Co.,  Gabon,  0 .  424 

Sarven  Patent  Wheels. 

Bollenbacher  &  Sons,  Bloomington,  Ind...  454 
Spokes. 

S.  N.  Brown  &  Co.,  Dayton,  O.  . . .  451 

Superior  Wheels,  Hubs,  Spokes,  etc. 

Crane  &  McMahon,  38  Park  Place,  N.  Y. . .  436 


(Salesroom,  New-York.)  Spokes,  Rims,  etc., 
and  Hickory,  Oak  and  Ash  Plank. 

Howard  M.  DuBois,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ..  426 
Wheels,  Hubs,  Spokes,  etc. 

Hagerstown  Spoke  Works,  Hagerstown, Md.  448 
Hoopes,  Bro.  &  Darlington,  Limited,  West 


Chester,  Pa .  449 

Warner  Patent  and  Plain  Wheels.  Specialty : 
Thorough  Seasoning  and  Perfect  Work. 

Phineas  Jones  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J .  442 

Patent  and  Plain  Wheels,  Spokes,  Hubs,  etc. 

Lambertville  Spoke  Mfg.  Co.,  Lambertville, 

N.  J . 436 

Wheel  Stock,  Shafts,  Hubs,  Poles,  Whiffletrees, 
Plank,  etc. 

Longstreth  &  Ayer  Mfg.  Co .  426 

See  Springs  and  Gears. 

Philip  Lebzelter,  &  Co.,  Lim.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  436 
Fine  Wheels  and  Wheel  Material. 

Neil,  Tippett  &  Killian,  Lancaster,  0 .  453 


Patent  and  Plain  Wheels  and  Gears. 

New-York  Sarven  Wheel  Co.,  New-York. .  441 
Branch  of  Royer  Wheel  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O., 
which  see. 

Rochester  Wheel  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  . . .  450 
Wheels,  Hubs,  Spokes,  Rims. 

Royer  Wheel  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  441 

(Branch  House,  New-York  Sarven  Wheel  Co.) 
Improved  Sarven  Wheel  with  Rouse  Hub 
Bands  ;  also  Stoddard  Patent  and  Plain  Wheels. 

Springer,  Morley  &  Gause  Co.,  Wilmington, 

Del., .  454 

Wheels  and  Wheel  Material. 

Winch  &  Sons,  Bryant,  Ind... .  433 

White  Elm  Hub  Blocks. 

WOODWORK  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

W.  B.  Allan,  St.  Catherines,  Ont .  456 

For  Sale  or  to  Rent. 

Carriage  Builders’  National  Association, 

St.  Louis,  Mo .  435 

Announcement  of  Exhibition. 

Combination  Seat  Co.,  South  B.nd,  Ind...  438 
Perkins’  Patent  Veneer  Seats. 

Herring  &  Co.,  New-York  City . * .  429 

Herring’s  Champion  Safes. 

S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago .  435 

Burr  Patent  Bodies.  Carriage  and  Wagon  Wood 
Material. 

John  C.  Konrad,  New-York .  443 

Carriage  Drafting  and  Designing. 

B.  Miller,  Paola,  Kan  .  44$ 

Miller  Adjustable  Horse. 

Frank  B.  Miller,  Enon,  0 .  431 

The  Reindeer  Cutter. 

Oberly  &  Schlichter,  Telford,  Pa .  439 

Receipt  for  Removing  Paint. 

Partner  Wanted .  454 

John  M.  Tufts,  Jr.,  83  Nassau-st.,  N.  Y...  452 
Office  Desks. 


Labor  Bureau. 


I^T'Special  Notice. — As  the  present  season  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  rather  a  trying  one  for  many  carriage  mechan¬ 
ics,  The  Hub  desires  to  offer  a  helping  hand  by  opening 
this  11  Want  Column,”  free  of  charge  to  all  carriage 
mechanics  seeking  employment,  and  also  to  all  em¬ 
ployers  seeking  workmen,  the  only  conditions  being, 
that  each  advertisement  shall  be  limited  to  five  lines, 
and  some  address  must  be  given  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  addressing  letters  in  our  care. 

“  The  Hub,”  323  Pearl-street. 


Employer’s  Department. 

Wanted. — Six  good  carriage-smiths  and  painters 
Collins  Mfg.  Co.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Carriage  and  Wagon-makers  t — Send  catalogue 
and  prices.  Geo.  G.  Buckland,  Tulare,  Cal. 

Wanted. — A  good  wagon-maker  ;  steady  work  ; 
should  be  able  to  do  buggy  work  also.  Married  man 
preferred.  Address  P.  Papmean,  Paxton,  Ill. 

Wanted. — Painters  and  letterers  for  railroad 
work  ;  also  one  qualified  to  act  as  foreman  of  shop. 
Address  P.  O.  Box  1506,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Workmen’s  Department. 

Wanted. — A  position  by  a  coach  painter  ;  sober 
and  industrious.  Ad  iress  Alfred  C.  Channell,  West 
Chester,  Penn. 

Situation  Wanted. — By  foreman  coach  painter 
to  take  charge  of  shop.  Address  J.  W.  Dirigo,  216 
Sixth-st.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Wanted. — A  situation  by  a  first-class  carriage- 
smith  ;  steady,  sober  and  reliable.  Address  B.  H., 
N.  Y.,*care  of  The  Hub. 

Wanted. — Situation  as  either  foreman  in  large 
body-shop,  or  as  general  super. ntendent  in  carriage 
factory  ;  am  thoroughly  qualified  for  either  position, 
and  with  many  years’  experience.  Address  Experi¬ 
ence,  2=;  Webb-st.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


DURHAM  &  WOOSTER, 

NEW-HAVEN,  CONN., 

IMPORTERS  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 


ENGLISH  CANOPIES. 


Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States. 


JAJFtANS.  DRYERS, 


Correspondence  Solicited- 
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THE  HUB. 


FINR 


ATENT 


Band  Hub  and  Plain 


WHEELS, 

Manufactured  from  Choice 

Second-Growth  Timber, 

BY 

C.  C.  Anderson  &  Co., 

GALION,  OHIO. 

Send  for  Price-list. 


JACKSON  PAT.  PHAETON  BODY  AND  CARRIAGE  GO., 


No.  i. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

CARRIAGE  BODIES 

AND 

Titus’s  Pat.  Bent  Sill  Phaeton  Body. 

Acknowledged  to  be  the  best  Phaeton  Body  ever  put  on  the  market. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price-list. 


Jackson.  Mich. 


ULLIVAN  &  RAVEKES 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  JOBBERS 


•> 


Paints,  Oils,  Glass, 


hite  y* (ead, 


incs, 


ALMADRN  RED. 


Agents  for  The  Lawson  Varnish  Company. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  £  orrespondence  solicited.  SACRAMENTO 
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Colored  Plate  No.  LI.  THREE  SPRING  CABRIOLET  WITH  OGEE  BACK.  Scale,  Three-Quarter  Inch. 


IllilUl 


FIFTH-PRIZE  WORKING  DRAWING  OF  PHYSICIANS’  PHAETON.— Scale,  one  inch  to  the  foot. 

By  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Kerr,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Awarded  the  Fifth  Prize  (Special),  in  the  Class  of  Working  Drawings,  by  the  Jury  on  Award  of  Hub  Prizes,  whose  Report  will  be 
found  in  our  June  number,  pages  173  and  174.  For  mechanical  description,  see  page  465  of  this  number. 

The  Hub,  October  1,  1884. 


^>IjF  Ijfnffs 
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Plate  No.  50.  LADIES’  OGEE-PILLAR  PH AETON.-Scale,  one-half  Inch. 

(Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  “  The  Hub .”) 

See  description  under  “  Draft-room  ”  in  this  number,  page  466. 


Plate  No.  5  1.  WHITECHAPEL  CART.-Scale,  one-half  inch. 


(Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  “  The  Hub.") 


See  description  under  “  Draft-room  ”  in  this  number,  page  466. 


•—»/  • 
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Plate  No.  52.  FOUR-PASSENGER  PHAETON,  WITH  CURVED  ENTRANCE  AND  CUT-UNDER.-Scale,  one-half  inch 

{Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  /or  “  The  Hub.") 


See  description  under  “  Draft-room”  in  this  number,  page  466. 


Plate  No.  53.  DEEP-SIDE  FOUR-PASSENCER  PHAETON,  WITH  DOORS.-Scale,  one-half  inch. 

{Drawn  and  engraved  expressly  /or  “  The  Hub."} 

See  description  under  “  Draft-room”  in  this  number,  page  467. 
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Plate  No.  54.  EXTENSION-TOP  PHAETON,  WITH  STICK  SEAT.-Scale,  one-half  Inch. 

(. Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  “  The  Hub.”) 

See  description  under  “  Draft-room”  in  this  number,  page  467. 


Plate  No.  55. 


WASHINGTON  BAKERS’  WAGON,  ON  THREE  SPRINGS.-Scale,  one-half  inch. 


( Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  /or  “ The  Hub.”) 

See  description  under  “  Draft-room  ”  in  this  number,  page  468. 


I 
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Plate  No.  56.  PHYSICIANS’  COUPE,  WITHOUT  DRIVING-SEAT.— Scale,  one-half  inch. 

(Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  “  The  Hub.") 

See  description  under  “  Draft-room  ”  in  this  number,  page  468. 


Plate  No.  57.  ENCLISH-QU ARTER  COACH,  WITH  EIGHT  LICHTS.-Scale,  one-half  inch. 


(Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  /or  “  The  Hub.") 


See  description  under  “  Draft-room  ”  in  this  number,  page  468. 


Copyright,  1884,  by  the  International  Bank  Note  Co. 


"'Boston  State-House  is  the  Hub  0/  the  Solar  System.  You  couldn't  pry  that  out  of  a  Boston  man  if  you  had  the  tire  of  all  creation  straightened 

out  for  a  crowbar!" — Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
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THR  HUB. 

Founded  in  1869,  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Carriage,  Wagon,  Sleigh 
and  Accessory  Trades. 

The  following  periodicals  have  been  absorbed  by  The  Hub :  E.  M.  Stratton’s 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  KERR'S  FIFTH  -PRIZE  WORKING 
DRAWING  OF  PHYSICIANS’  PHAETON. 

(Designed  by  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Kerr,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.) 

(See  Illustrations  on  Loose  Sheet  accompanying  this  number.) 

My  conception  of  the  requirements  of  a  Physicians’  vehicle  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  It  should  have  comfortable  seating  capacity,  be  easy  of  draught, 
have  ample  carrying  capacity  and  comfortable  seat-room,  and,  above  all, 
it  should  be  easy  of  access. 

In  adopting  the  peculiar  design  which  is  shown  in  my  drawing,  I  have 
endeavored  to  fulfill  all  of  the  above-named  requirements.  In  this  pat¬ 
tern  the  seat  and  leg-room  are  both  ample.  The  wheels  (for  a  phaeton) 
are  unusually  high,  3  ft.  6  in.,  and  4  ft.,  and  so  located  that  the  occu¬ 
pant  can  readily  step  into  the  vehicle  without  cramping,  which  is  an 
important  point  with  physicians.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  front  of 
the  hind  wheel  is  even  with  the  front  of  the  quarter,  and  12  inches 
space  is  then  allowed  between  the  wheels,  sacrificing  the  usual  shape  of 
the  loop. 


The  body  is  hung  very  low,  the  shape  of  the  perch  and  position  of 
axle  allowing  this,  and  the  axle  being  placed  so  far  forward  that  it 
does  not  interfere  with  the  body  in  turning,  while  there  is  ample  room 
between  the  perch  and  the  body. 

The  box  under  the  seat  opens  in  front  with  a  lid.  The  buggy  ex¬ 
tension  at  the  back  affords  room  for  large  instrument  cases,  splints, 
bandages,  etc.  This  part  should  be  covered  with  a  leather  hood.  The 
peculiar  shape  of  the  arm-rail  is  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  it  to  be 
trimmed  with  a  good  width  of  arm-rail  inside.  The  cloth  lining  is 
fastened  to  the  outside  edge  of  the  upper  arm-rail,  and  the  leather  to 
the  projecting  lower  arm-rail. 

The  side  light  is  placed  in  a  convenient  position  for  the  occupant ; 
and  its  lines  are  drawn  to  harmonize  with  the  top  after  the  leather  is 
on.  The  back  joint  only  is  outside  the  top.  The  front  joint  is  inside 
the  top,  and  extends  only  from  the  first  to  the  second  bow,  to  avoid  ob¬ 
structing  the  window,  and  to  allow  the  front  bow  to  be  raised  and  fas¬ 
tened  against  the  second.  This  joint  is  provided  on  its  front  end  with 
the  usual  eye,  and  is  attached  to  the  prop  in  the  usual  way  ;  but  on  the 
back  end  it  has,  instead  of  an  eye,  a  hook  of  such  form  that  it  can  be 
readily  detached  from  the  prop  when  the  bow  is  raised  and  adjusted  to 
the  second  prop  attached  to  the  framing  of  the  window. 

Geo.  W.  Kerr, 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 


DESCRIPTIONS  OF  FASHION  PLATES. 


CABRIOLET  ON  THREE  SPRINGS. 

(See  Colored  Plate  No.  LI.) 

About  twenty  years  ago  Cabriolets  hung  on  three  springs  were  much 
favored,  especially  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  and  in  the  South 
they  still  retain  a  good  share  of  public  patronage,  especially  for  country 
use.  Elsewhere,  Cabriolets  suspended  on  four  elliptics,  or  elliptic  and 
platform  springs,  have  been  substituted  to  a  great  extent,  especially  in 
our  larger  cities,  although  specimens  of  the  three-spring  work  are  still  to 
be  seen  in  most  of  the  carriage  repositories  of  this  and  neighboring  large 
cities,  and  the  accompanying  Colored  Plate,  No.  LI,  represents  one  of 
the  latest  designs. 

The  body  hangs  low,  thus  fulfilling  one  of  the  conditions  required  by 
the  prevailing  fashion  ;  but  the  wheels  are  of  fair  height,  which  is  an¬ 
other  point  with  a  carriage  to  be  used  principally  in  the  country.  The 
rear  part  of  the  body  resembles  that  of  the  vehicle  hung  on  C-springs 
known  as  the  Due  ;  while  the  front  is  a  combination  of  curved  and 
straight  lines.  The  ogee  back-pillar,  as  usual,  is  made  of  bent  timber, 
which  is  also  recommended  for  the  bottomside.  The  bottomside  should 
not  be  less  than  2  in.  wide,  to  give  sufficient  substance  for  framing. 
The  middle  pillar  is  also  framed  into  the  bottomside.  The  sides  can  be 
made  either  of  thick  whitewood  or  poplar,  or  with  a  thin  panel.  In  the 
first  case  the  sides  are  lapped  over  the  middle  pillar,  and  mitered  at  the 
rear  corner-pillar.  If  a  thin  panel  is  used,  then  the  panel  is  put  into  a 
groove. 

The  bottom  section  of  the  rear  part  of  the  body  is  open,  although,  it 
preferred,  this  can  be  paneled.  The  side  panels  are  then  fastened  inside 
of  the  middle  and  rear  corner-pillars.  The  box  formed  by  this  process 
can  be  utilized  for  storing  bundles,  etc.  If  the  bottomside  is  made  of  3 
in.  timber,  the  rockers  are  then  let  in  even  with  the  inside  of  the  bot 
tomside.  The  bottomsides  are  then  lightened  out  to  2  in.  from  the  real 
face  of  the  middle  pillar  to  the  rear  corner-pillar.  To  make  the  bottom 
side  3  in.  will  avoid  the  necessity  of  gluing  on  a  block  back  of  the  middle 
pillar,  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  bottomside  were  only  2  in.  through 
out.  The  front  rockers,  from  the  scroll  to  the  toe-board,  are  each  made 
of  five  pieces.  Two  short  upright  pillars  and  a  horizontal  piece  con¬ 
stitute  the  framework  of  the  boot ;  or,  if  preferred,  the  horizontal 
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rocker  can  be  made  of  one  piece  reaching  up  to  the  top  of  the  boot. 
In  either  case  the  whole  is  covered  by  a  thin  panel. 

The  child’s-seat  is  secured  to  the  rocker-plates  in  the  manner  illus¬ 
trated  in  connection  with  the  description  of  our  Colored  Plate  No.  L 
(See  September  Hub ,  1884,  page  394),  and  is  held  in  position  by  a  pair 
of  legs.  The  seat  drops.  The  distance  from  the  child's-seat  to  the 
driver's-seat  is  not  sufficient  to  permit  of  turning  up  the  seat  ;  and  the 
position  of  the  wheel-house  prevents  the  seat  from  being  slid  into  the 
boot,  which  would  otherwise  be  preferable. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  on  top  of  the  middle  pillar,  45  in.;  ditto 
rear  at  the  arm  rail,  40  in.;  ditto  at  the  bottom  on  the  cross-bar,  34  in.; 
and  at  the  dash,  30  in.  Turn-under,  6  in.  Rocker-plates,  2  X  ^  in., 
fastened  with  \]/2  in.  Nos.  16  and  14  screws.  Height  of  front  wheels, 
2  ft.  ir  in.;  and  rear,  3  ft.  7  in.,  without  the  tire.  Depth  of  rims,  1  y% 
in.  Size  of  spokes,  in.  Number  of  spokes,  12  and  14.  Stagger 
of  spokes,  Yf,  in.  Front  hubs,  \]/2  in.;  and  rear,  4^  in.  diameter. 
Front  bands  for  front  hubs,  3%  in.;  and  rear,  3^  in.  diameter.  Front 
bands  for  rear  hubs,  3%  in.,  and  rear,  3^  in.  diameter.  Length  of 
front  bands,  in.  Length  of  hubs,  7  in.  Tire,  1  X  X  in.,  round 
edge  steel. 

The  front  spring  is  elliptic,  37  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  10  in.  open¬ 
ing  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  i}4  in.  Number  of  plates,  four,  namely  : 
the  first  two  No.  2,  and  the  last  two  No.  3  steel.  Holes  apart  on  the 
top  half,  3)4.  in.  Size  of  holes,  T5ff  in.  The  hind  springs  are  elliptic, 
37  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  8^  in.  opening  over  all.  Width  of 
steel,  iy%  in.  Number  of  plates,  four,  namely  :  the  first  No.  2,  the 
next  two  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel.  Holes  apart  on  top,  3^  in. 
Size  of  holes,  T55  in.  Axles,  iTSg  in.  Track,  4  ft.  8  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  body,  side  panels  and  back  panels  for  the 
rear  seat,  imitation  canework  ;  and  boot  and  moldings,  black,  the  latter 
edged  with  a  fine  line  of  yellow.  Running-gear,  dark  blue,  striped  with 
a  medium  stripe  of  black,  and  two  medium  lines  of  yellow.  Trimming, 
blue  cloth  throughout.  The  back  is  finished  with  a  roll  on  top  ;  from 
there  to  the  seat,  pipes  are  introduced.  The  pipe  pattern  is  also  util¬ 
ized  for  the  cushion  top.  The  falls  are  made  plain,  with  but  one  raiser 
7/&  in.  wide.  Plain  trimming  is  used  for  the  driver’s-seat.  Carpet,  plain 
dark  blue.  Mountings,  brass. 


LADIES’  OGEE-PILLAR  PHAETON. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  50.) 

Several  new  and  characteristic  features  will  be  discovered  in  this 
pattern,  which,  if  well  constructed,  should  make  a  light  and  attractive 
vehicle,  and  at  very  moderate  expense,  which  is  an  object  at  all  times. 

The  bottom,  sides  and  rear  corner-pillars  are  made  of  bent  wood,  and 
should  be  light,  yet  strong,  which  is  accomplished  by  making  the  inside 
heavier,  and  then  tapering  off  to  the  outside.  The  bottomside  should  be 
about  2  in.  wide  at  the  rear  corner-pillar,  which  will  give  the  necessary  sub¬ 
stance  for  framing  the  pillar  and  the  rear  cross-bar.  The  middle  pillar  is 
made  after  the  Stanhope  pattern,  and  is  also  framed  into  the  bottomside  ; 
and  the  rockers  extend  as  far  as  the  rear  face  of  the  Stanhope-pillar. 
The  bottomsides  are  screwed  to  the  rockers.  A  block  is  glued  in  the 
corner  formed  by  the  bottomside  and  rockers,  which  is  then  shaved  off, 
forming  a  feather-edge  at  the  sill.  By  this  method  the  fitting  of 
the  rocker-plate  is  rendered  less  difficult.  No  panels  are  used  on  the 
sides,  sticks  only  being  used  here  ;  but  a  thin  panel  is  used  at  the 
back,  which  is  put  into  the  groove  all  around.  The  combination  of 
sticks  and  a  panel  on  the  seat  is  rather  a  novelty,  but  promises  to  give 
a  good  effect. 

In  framing  the  body,  the  greatest  accuracy  must  be  observed,  as  the 
different  pieces  used  in  constructing  the  body  are  very  light ;  and  careless 
framing,  especially  at  the  corner-pillars,  might  easily  produce  unsatis¬ 
factory  results,  as  the  mortises  of  the  corner-pillar  and  rear  cross-bar 
are  thare  in  close  proximity,  and  inaccurate  fitting,  even  if  glued  in 
the  mortise,  will  cause  the  joint  to  open  as  a  commencement  of  the 
trouble,  and  finally  the  whole  pillar  will  become  loose.  Trouble  of  this 
kind  is  most  liable  at  this  point,  for  the  reason  that  the  body-loops  are 
here  bolted  to  the  body,  and,  moreover,  this  part  must  bear  the  major 
portion  of  the  weight  when  the  vehicle  is  occupied. 

It  is  important  to  prevent  the  body-loops  from  touching  the  cross-grain 
of  the  tenon  on  the  corner-pillar,  which  would  occur  in  case  of  the  least 
shrinkage  in  the  bottomsides,  or  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  smith 
when  fitting  the  body-loops.  Avoid  having  the  iron  too  hot,  as  this  is 
very  apt  to  scorch  the  long  grains  of  the  bottomside,  while  it  does  not 
affect  the  cross  grain  of  the  tenon  of  the  pillar  to  such  a  degree.  It  will 
be  seen  that,  in  both  the  above  cases,  the  body-loops  will  press  with 
more  force  against  the  tenon  than  against  the  bottomsides  ;  and  we 
would  therefore  suggest  taking  a  gouge  and  hollowing  the  tenon  a  trifle, 
in  the  same  manner  as  is  sometimes  done  with  the  tenons  of  spokes  on 
the  rims  of  wheels.  The  running-gear  is  made  very  light,  to  harmon¬ 
ize  with  the  body,  and  the  perch  is  made  of  bent  wood. 


Dimensions. — Width  of  body  at  the  top  of  the  middle  pillar,  43  in. 
ditto  back,  38  in.  ;  and  at  the  dash,  32  in.  Turn-under,  5^  in.  Rocker 
plates,  lY  X  A  in.,  fastened  with  il/i  in.  No.  14  screws.  Height  o 
front  wheels,  2  ft.  7  in.,  and  rear  wheels,  3  ft.  4  in.,  without  the  tire 
Depth  of  rims,  in.  Size  of  spokes,  1^  in.  Number  of  spokes,  i< 
and  12.  Stagger  of  spokes,  %  in-  The  hubs  are  3^  in.  diameter 
Front  bands,  2^  in.,  and  back  bands,  2^  in.  diameter.  Length  of  fron 
bands,  \]/z  in.  Length  of  hubs,  6  in.  Tire,  7/%  X  Y%  in.,  round  edge  steel 

The  front  spring  is  elliptic,  35  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  8  in.  open 
ing  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  in.  Number  of  plates,  three,  namely 
the  first  two  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel.  Holes  apart  on  the  top  half 
3  in.  Size  of  holes,  T*ff  in.  The  rear  spring  is  elliptic,  36  in.  long,  frorr 
out  to  out,  with  8  in.  opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  in.  Numbei 
of  plates,  four,  namely :  the  first  two  No.  3,  and  the  last  two  No.  4  steel 
Holes  apart  on  the  top  half,  3  in.  Size  of  holes,  ^  in.  Axles,  7/&  jn 
Track,  4  ft.  6  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  back  panel,  sticks  and  Stanhope-pillar,  darl 
green,  and  moldings  black.  Running-gear,  dark  green,  a  shade  lightei 
than  the  body  color,  with  a  light  stripe  of  black,  edged  with  two  hair  lines 
of  light  green.  Trimming,  green  cloth.  The  back  is  laid  out  with  a  com¬ 
bination  of  pipes  and  squares.  The  same  style  is  used  for  the  cushior 
tops.  Carpet,  green,  with  black  figures.  Mountings,  silver. 

WHITECHAPEL  CART. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  51.) 

There  is  no  other  class  of  wheeled  vehicles  produced  in  such  numer¬ 
ous  varieties  of  style  and  finish  as  those  coming  under  the  title  of  carts. 
The  accompanying  Fashion  Plate  shows  one  of  the  latest  developments. 

The  body  resembles  that  of  a  Whitechapel  Buggy.  The  seat  is  made 
with  sticks,  which  could  be  replaced,  if  preferred,  by  solid  sides  and 
back  ;  but  a  stick  seat  seems  preferable,  as  it  gives  a  pleasing  contrast, 
and  is  light  and  stylish  in  appearance.  We  would  recommend  the  use  ol 
V-shaped  sticks.  The  rear  corner-pillar  is  either  sawed  out  or  made  ol 
bent  timber,  and  ^  in.  will  be  thick  enough,  chamfered  off  to  the  outside. 
The  front  corner-pillar  is  spliced  together  with  the  side  rails,  and  the 
side  rails  are  halved  to  the  back  rail.  The  side  rail  toward  fhe  front  end 
is  left  a  trifle  heavier,  so  that,  after  being  glued  to  the  front  corner-pillar, 
the  top  corner  can  be  rounded  off  slightly,  as  per  drawing.  If  a  seat 
with  round  corners  is  preferred,  the  side  and  back  rails  should  then  be 
made  of  one  bent-piece,  and,  if  possible,  the  front  corner-pillars  also. 
Turned  sticks  could  then  be  introduced,  and  would  make  a  desirable 
finish.  To  afford  a  contrast  between  the  body  and  the  seat,  the  latter 
should  project  over  the  body  about  2  in.  The  molding  of  the  body  is 
level  with  the  seat,  and  is  finished  off  to  T\  in.  at  the  front  of  the  body  ; 
but  as  the  joint  of  this  molding  is  likely  to  show  at  the  seat,  it  must  be 
bridged  over. 

The  body  is  built  like  a  buggy  body,  with  a  slightly  concaved  back. 
An  extra  upright  is  framed  into  the  body,  connected  by  a  horizontal 
rail  with  the  upright  near  the  rear  end  of  the  seat.  This  extra  upright 
is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  bolting  the  shaft  adjuster.  On  the  front 
of  the  body,  the  shaft  works  in  a  pivot,  and  the  pivot  is  forged  to  a 
plate  which  is  bolted  to  the  side  of  the  body.  The  front  corner-pillar 
should  consequently  be  left  heavy  for  the  reception  of  the  bolts.  A 
wooden  dash  is  used,  which  is  fastened  to  the  body  by  two  plates. 

Dimensions  : — Width  of  body  on  top,  29  in.  ;  ditto  bottom,  26  in.  ; 
ditto  top  of  seat,  38  in.  ;  and  at  bottom,  33  in.  Height  of  wheels,  3  ft. 
9  in.,  without  tire.  Depth  of  rims,  i}4  in.  Size  of  spokes,  1%  in.  Num¬ 
ber  of  spokes,  14.  Stagger  of  spokes,  T\  in.  Hubs,  4X  in.  diameter  ; 
front  bands  3  in.,  and  back  bands  3]/z  in  diameter  ;  length  of  front  bands, 
iH  in-  ;  length  of  hubs,  6 y2  in.  Tire,  1  X  Tff  in.,  round  edge  steel. 

The  springs  are  elliptic,  38  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  9  in.  opening 
over  all.  Width  of  steel,  1^  in.  Number  of  plates,  4,  namely:  the  first 
No.  2,  the  next  two  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel.  Holes  apart  on  top 
half,  4  in.  Size  of  holes,  Ts5  in.  Axle,  1  in.  Track,  4  ft.  4  in.,  from 
out  to  out. 

Finish  : — Painting  of  body  and  seat,  black  ;  and  running-gear,  carmine, 
with  a  narrow  stripe  and  two  fine  lines  of  black  at  a  distance.  Trim¬ 
ming,  green  cloth.  The  lazy-back  is  plain,  and  the  cushion-top  laid  off 
in  biscuits.  The  fall  has  a  raiser  around  the  edge,  about  Y  in.  wide, 
made  of  green  cloth.  Carpet,  green,  with  black  figures.  Mountings, 
silver. 

FOUR-PASSENGER  PHAETON,  WITH  CURVED  EN¬ 
TRANCE  AND  CUT- UNDER. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  52.) 

A  vehicle  built  after  this  design  should  prove  an  attractive  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  already  large  family  of  phaetons.  It  will  not  only  have  a 
light  appearance,  but  its  actual  weight  will  f>e  rqoderate,  which  are  two 
important  considerations, 
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To  reduce  the  weight  to  the  utmost,  it  is  necessary  that  the  mate- 
als  entering  into  its  construction  should  be  of  the  best  quality,  espe- 
ally  in  the  wood  and  smith  departments,  for  it  is  obvious  that  in- 
•rior  timber  or  iron,  to  perform  its  part,  must  be  made  heavier  than 
ould  otherwise  be  required,  which  will  not  only  increase  the  weight, 
nt  also  lead  to  doubtful  results.  This  reduction  in  weight  can  be 
'Tected  to  some  extent  in  building  the  body,  but  a  still  more  import- 
nt  gain  can  be  made  in  the  running-gear.  On  the  body,  a  rocker 
Y  X  *Y  in.  be  sufficient  ;  and  a  rocker-plate  2  X  Y%  in.  is  able 
)  bear  the  strain  imposed. 

The  back  corner-pillars  are  1 Y  in.  square  ;  and  the  other  uprights, 
hich  are  three  in  number,  are  ^  X  Y  in.  The  horizontal  bars  on 
ip  of  the  body,  which  connect  the  uprights  and  the  top  cross-bars, 
.iould  be  made  into  a  frame  and  the  ends  halved  together.  The  shoulder 
the  cross-bars  is  to  be  on  the  top  face.  The  uprights  are  then 
ipped  to  this  frame.  The  frame-pieces  are  iY  X  Y  in.  The  panels 
)T  the  body  should  not  exceed  Y  in.  in  thickness.  The  bottom  at  the 
lack  and  front  is  Y  in.  thick,  and  has  two  wooden  straps  running 
arallel  with  the  rockers,  to  give  the  bottom  the  necessary  strength  ; 
r,  if  preferred,  two  straps  of  heavy  band-iron  may  be  substituted  in 
lace  of  the  wooden  straps. 

Stick  seats  are  used — turned  sticks  are  preferable.  The  corner-pillars 
f  the  seats  are  concaved,  as  shown,  and  should  be  made  of  bent 
/ood.  The  top  rail  and  front  pillar  of  the  seat  are  made  of  one  bent 
iece.  The  seat  frames  are  in.  thick,  lightened  to  the  outside 
0  yg-  in.,  and  then  rounded  over.  The  rear  corner-pillar  is  plated  on 
he  inside,  the  plate  forming  an  angle  at  the  bottom.  This  plate  must 
,ot  be  made  too  heavy.  It  is  rounded  over  on  the  outside.  A  corner- 
■late  is  placed  on  the  inside,  on  top  of  the  seat,  to  strengthen  the 
ide  and  back  rails.  If  a  canopy  top  is  decided  upon,  when  building 
he  job,  the  above-mentioned  corner-plate  can  be  made  available  for 
he  socket  to  receive  the  iron  post  of  the  top  on  both  seats. 

The  body,  as  represented,  is  hung  on  side-bars,  but  it  could  just  as 
veil  be  suspended  on  elliptic  springs,  if  preferred  ;  and  in  the  latter 
ase,  the  gearing  will  have  to  be  made  longer,  or  the  body  hung 
ligher,  in  order  to  gain  the  necessary  room  for  the  spring  in  front. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  the  body  on  top,  31  in.;  ditto  bottom,  28  in.; 
litto  top  of  seat,  40Y  in.;  and  at  bottom,  35  in.  Rocker-plates,  2  X  ^ 
n.,  fastened  with  in.  No.  16  screws.  Height  of  wheels  in  front, 
;  ft.  6  in.,  and  rear,  3  ft.  10  in.,  without  the  tire.  Depth  of  rims,  iY 
n.  Size  of  spokes,  iT3g  in.  Number  of  spokes,  14.  Stagger  of  spokes, 
6g  in.  Hubs,  4Y  in.  diameter.  Front  bands,  3  in.,  and  back  bands, 
in.  diameter.  Length  of  front  bands,  iY  in-  Length  of  hubs,  6Y 
n.  diameter.  Tire,  1  X  xs  in.,  round  edge  steel. 

The  front  end-springs  are  32^  in.  between  the  outside  holes,  with  3  in. 
;et  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  iY  in.  Number  of  plates,  four,  namely : 
he  first  three  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel.  The  rear  end-spring  is  of 
he  same  length,  and  has  the  same  set  as  the  front  spring.  Width 
)f  steel,  ilY  in.  Number  of  plates,  four,  namely  :  the  first  No.  2, 
he  next  two  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel.  The  front  body-spring  is 
)2lY  in-  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  4  in.  set  over  all.  Width  of  steel, 
iY  in.  Number  of  plates,  four,  namely  :  the  first  plate  No.  2,  the  next 
wo  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel.  The  hind  body-spring  is  the  same 
ength  as  the  front  one,  with  4Y  in.  set  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  iY 
n.  Number  of  plates,  four,  namely  :  the  first  No.  2,  and  the  other 
hree  No.  3  steel.  Axles,  1  in.  Track,  4  ft.  6  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  body,  black  ;  and  running-gear,  dark  blue,  with 
1  narrow  stripe  of  black,  and  two  fine  lines  cf  yellow.  Trimming, 
slue  cloth.  The  lazy-backs  and  cushion  tops  are  laid  off  in  diamonds, 
md  a  raiser  of  blue  cloth  is  applied  around  the  edges  of  the  fall.  Car¬ 
pet,  plain  blue.  Mountings,  brass. 


DEEP- SIDE  FOUR-PASSENGER  PHAETON,  WITH 

DOORS. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  53.) 

This  Fashion  Plate  represents  one  of  the  latest  designs  developed  by 
Mr.  Henry  Timken,  of  St.  Louis,  who  has  kindly  furnished  us  with  a 
sketch  and  some  of  the  principal  measurements. 

The  body  is  hung  on  Timken  springs,  the  reputation  of  which  is  so 
well  established  as  to  need  no  comment.  The  most  noteworthy  feature 
jf  the  body  is  the  introduction  of  doors,  now  generally  omitted  on  vehi¬ 
cles  of  this  class,  the  principal  objection  to  them  being  that  the  lower 
ioor  line  comes  too  far  from  the  bottom  edge  of  the  body.  This  cannot 
be  prevented,  as  the  body  when  loaded  to  its  fullest  capacity  will  settle 
considerably.  If,  for  instance,  the  lower  door  line  should  be  established 
only  three  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  body,  the  settling  of  the  body 
when  freighted  would  prevent  the  door  from  opening,  as  the  bottom  of 
the  door  most  certainly  would  come  below  the  top  face  of  the  side-bar. 

The  toe -board  bracket  is  raised  considerably,  and  is  spliced  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  sill,  and  strengthened  by  a  plate  on  the  inside.  Otherwise  the  body  is 


very  plain,  and  can  be  constructed  at  a  moderate  cost.  The  doors  can 
be  made  either  from  plank  sides  or  with  framework.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  door  is  covered  with  a  thin  panel.  The  bottom  hinge  is  bent  back¬ 
ward,  which  permits  the  door  to  open  plumb.  The  four  posts  are  made 
of  iron,  and  fastened  by  a  nut  to  plates  projecting  over  the  sides  of  the 
seat.  On  top  the  iron  posts  are  opened,  and  form  a  corner-plate.  One 
side  is  fastened  against  the  top  rail,  and  the  other  against  the  curve. 
The  woodwork  of  the  top  should  be  made  very  light,  to  reduce  the  weight 
as  much  as  possible. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  on  top,  30  in.  ;  ditto  bottom,  27  in.  ;  ditto 
seat  on  top,  39  in.  ;  and  at  bottom,  33  in.  Height  of  front  wheels,  3  ft. 
6  in.  ;  and  rear,  3  ft.  10  in.,  without  the  tire.  Depth  of  rims,  iY  in. 
Size  of  spokes,  iY  in.  Number  of  spokes,  14.  Stagger  of  spokes,  T\ 
in.  Hubs,  4Y  in.  diameter.  Front  bands,  3  in.,  and  back,  2>Y  in.  di¬ 
ameter.  Length  of  front  bands,  iY  in.  Length  of  hubs,  6 Y  in.  Tire, 
X  X  Y  in.,  round  edge  steel. 

The  springs  are  of  the  Timken  patent.  Their  length  is  regulated  by  the 
width  of  the  side-bars,  which  are  33  in.  from  center  to  center.  Width  of 
steel  fqr  the  front  spring,  in.  Number  of  plates,  five,  namely:  the 
first  No.  2,  the  next  two  No.  3,  and  the  last  two  No.  4  steel.  Width  of 
steel  for  the  hind  spring,  iY  in.  Number  of  plates,  six,  namely  :  the 
first  two  No.  2,  the  next  two  No.  3,  and  the  last  two  No.  4  steel.  Axles, 
1 Y  in.,  steel.  Track,  4  ft.  8  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  body,  black  ;  and  running-gear,  dark  green, 
striped  with  two  stout  lines  of  light  green.  Trimming,  green  cloth 
throughout.  Two  rolls  are  used  on  the  lazy-back,  and  the  biscuit  finish 
for  the  cushion  tops.  Carpet,  green,  with  black  figures.  Mountings, 
silver. 


EXTENSION-TOP  PHAETON,  WITH  STICK-SEAT. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  54.) 

New  designs  of  Extension-top  Phaetons  seem  always  in  demand,  and 
particularly  so  at  this  time.  Luckily,  they  admit  of  numerous  variations 
in  outline,  and  the  accompanying  Fashion  Plate  shows  several  of  the 
latest  of  these  variations. 

A  door  is  attached  to  this  phaeton,  similar  to  the  one  illustrated  in  our 
June  number.  On  the  rear  seat  the  sides  are  provided  with  sticks,  while 
the  back  is  paneled  up.  The  wheel-house  has  one  continuous  sweep, 
which  harmonizes  well  with  the  rest  of  the  body,  wherein  curved  lines 
are  predominant.  Bent  pieces  are  preferable  for  the  arm-rails,  and  also 
for  the  corner-pillars  ;  and  D/%  in.  will  be  sufficient  thickness  for  the  cor¬ 
ner-pillars  on  the  inside,  which  can  then  be  lightened  to  Y&  in.  on  the 
outside. 

The  door  sets  in  from  the  outside  of  the  molding  T6g  in.,  but  has  to  be 
made  in  the  twist  toward  the  front.  A  piece  of  ash  is  glued  to  the  front 
rocker  at  the  door,  and  is  worked  to  nothing  toward  the  front  seat  in  a 
concavo-convex  sweep.  The  rear  seat  projects  over  the  rocker  2  in.  A 
piece  of  ash  or  whitewood  (the  former  being  preferable)  is  glued  under 
the  seat,  level  with  the  outside  of  the  seat-frame  and  extending  to  the 
wheel-house.  This  piece  is  tapered  toward  the  bottom  to  Ys  *n->  forming 
a  concavo-convex  sweep  with  the  seat.  The  molding  is  then  worked  on. 

The  rocker  on  each  side  consists  of  eight  pieces,  and  inclines  to  the 
outside.  The  rear  rocker  is  also  contracted  a  trifle,  the  amount  of  which 
is  easily  ascertained  when  making  the  working  drawing.  The  rockers, 
after  they  are  framed  together,  will  be  covered  with  a  thin  panel  to  hide  the 
joints.  The  sides  and  back  of  the  front  seat  are  made  of  solid  wood,  and 
fastened  on  top  of  the  seat.  The  moldings  on  the  top  and  front  of  the 
seat  are  glued  and  nailed  on.  The  rear  rocker  is  of  considerable  depth, 
to  avoid  giving  the  bodyfloops  too  much  curve. 

Dimensions  : — Width  of  body  on  top  of  the  middle  pillar  on  the  rear 
seat,  44  in.  ;  ditto  at  the  bottom,  39^  in.  ;  ditto  at  the  back,  on  top,  39 
in.  ;  ditto  at  the  bottom,  37  in.  ;  ditto  front  seat,  on  top,  42^  in.  ;  ditto 
at  the  bottom,  38  in.  ;  and  at  the  dash,  32  in.  Turn-under,  5  in.  Rocker- 
plates,  2  X  K  in->  fastened  with  in.  Nos.  16  and  14  screws.  Height  of 
wheels,  front,  3  ft.,  and  rear,  4  ft.,  without  the  tire.  Depth  of  rims,  iY 
in.  Size  of  spokes,  lY  in.  Number  of  spokes,  12  and  14.  Stagger  of 
spokes,  x6g  in.  Hubs,  4 Y  in.  diameter.  Front  bands,  3  in.,  and  back 
bands,  3^  in.  diameter.  Length  of  front  bands,  iY  in.  Length  of  hubs, 
7  in.  Tire,  1  X  T\  in->  round  edge  steel. 

The  front  spring  is  elliptic,  37  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  gY  in. 
opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  iY  in.  Number  of  plates,  four, 
namely  :  the  first  two  No.  2,  and  the  last  two  No.  3  steel.  Holes  apart 
on  the  top  half,  2>Y  in-  Size  of  holes,  in. 

The  hind  springs  are  elliptic,  38  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  9  in. 
opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  1  Y%  in-  Number  of  plates,  four, 
namely  :  the  first  plate  No.  2,  the  next  two  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4 
steel.  Holes  apart  for  the  top  half,  3 Y  in-  Size  of  holes,  Tsff  in.  Axles, 
iY  in.  Track,  4  ft.  8  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  back  panel,  door  panels,  front  seat,  and  sticks 
for  the  rear  seat,  dark  green  ;  and  moldings,  black,  with  no  striping. 
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Running-gear,  green,  a  shade  lighter  than  the  body-color,  with  a  medium 
stripe  of  black  and  two  fine  lines  of  light  green  at  a  distance.  Trimming, 
green  goat-skin  for  the  back  and  cushion  of  the  rear  seat,  and  green 
cloth  for  the  cushion  of  the  front  seat,  falls  and  head-lining.  A  smooth 
roll  is  placed  around  the  top  edge  of  the  rear  seat,  and  below  this  the 
back  is  laid  off  in  medium-size  squares.  The  same  size  squares  are  also 
used  for  the  cushion  tops.  A  raiser  goes  around  the  sides  and  bottom 
edge  of  the  falls,  made  of  the  same  material  as  the  fall.  Carpet,  dark 
green,  with  light  green  figures.  Mountings,  silver. 

WASHINGTON  BAKERS'  WAGON,  ON  THREE  SPRINGS. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  55.) 

While  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  lately,  we  visited  the  factory  of  Messrs. 
Andrew  J.  Joyce’s  Sons,  No.  412  I4th-street,  and  in  the  work-shop  no¬ 
ticed  a  body  for  a  Bakers’  Wagon,  just  finished  to  order.  We  found 
the  design  novel  and  attractive,  and  expressed  the  wish  that  we  might 
make  it  public.  Permission  was  cheerfully  given,  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Law- 
ton,  foreman  in  the  body-shop,  kindly  furnished  us  with  a  sketch,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  principal  measurements,  from  which  the  accompany¬ 
ing  Fashion  Plate  has  been  developed. 

The  body  is  plain,  but,  when  painted  in  the  right  colors,  will  have  an 
attractive  effect.  The  introduction  of  a  coupe-pillar  in  front  is  a  great 
improvement  6ver  the  straight  pillar  usual  on  this  class  of  wagons, 
and  it  has  already  been  generally  adopted  by  our  New-York  wagon- 
builders.  Another  noticeable  feature  in  this  design  is  the  dropping  of 
the  front.  This  is  done  principally  to  afford  easier  ingress  and  egress, 
which  is  an  important  feature  in  such  a  wagon,  as  the  baker,  in  making 
his  usual  morning  rounds,  of  course  has  to  alight  and  re-enter  his  wagon 
many  times. 

I  he  introduction  of  a  wheel-house  and  Stanhope-pillar  adds  materi¬ 
ally  to  the  appearance  of  the  job.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  on  the 
sides  consists  of  white  duck.  The  back  is  divided  into  two  sections. 
The  upper  part  is  hinged  to  the  top  curve,  and  the  lower  one  is  hinged 
to  the  bottom  cross-bar  of  the  body.  Both  parts  are  securely  fastened 
in  the  center,  to  avoid  thieving. 

The  front  seat  is  composed  of  a  box,  divided  into  two  compartments, 
with  lids  for  carrying  rolls,  etc.  The  cushion  is  also  made  in  two  halves. 
This  will  enable  the  driver  to  raise  either  one  of  the  lids  without  incon¬ 
venience.  Arrangements  are  made  for  a  movable  tray,  about  two- 
thirds  up  from  the  bottom,  which  is  used  for  holding  the  bread.  Slats 
are  fastened  to  the  pillars  on  the  side,  up  to  the  arm-rail,  about  2  in. 
wide,  and  beaded  on  the  edge.  They  are  ranged  about  \]A  in.  apart. 
These  slats  are  mainly  for  the  protection  of  the  canvas. 

The  running-gear  is  made  in  the  usual  manner.  The  shafts  used  are 
of  the  S.  N.  Brown  (Dayton,  0.)  barouche  pattern.  These  shafts  permit 
the  shaft-eye  to  be  brought  close  to  the  wood,  preventing  the  extension 
of  the  shaft-iron  otherwise  necessary. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body,  3  ft.  7  in.,  from  out  to  out.  Height  of 
front  wheels,  3  ft.  2  in.;  and  rear,  4  ft.  Depth  of  rims,  D/t  in.  Size 
of  spokes,  in.  Number  of  spokes,  12  and  14.  Stagger  of  spokes, 
in.  Hubs,  5  in.  diameter.  Front  bands,  3^  in.;  and  back,  4X  in. 
diameter.  Length  of  front  bands,  2  in.  Length  of  hubs,  7^  in. 
Tire,  i]4.  X  in.,  round  edge  steel. 

The  front  spring  is  elliptic,  37  in.  long,  with  10  in.  opening  over  all. 
Width  of  steel,  in.  Number  of  plates,  five,  namely  :  the  first  two 

No.  2,  and  the  last  three  No.  3  steel.  Holes  apart  on  the  top  half,  4  in. 
Size  of  holes,  Y%  in.  The  hind  springs  are  elliptic,  35  in.  long,  from 
out  to  out,  with  10  in.  opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  i3/&  in.  Number 
of  plates,  four,  namely  :  the  first  two  No.  2,  and  the  last  two  No  3 
steel.  Holes  apart  on  top,  3  '/2  in.  Size  of  holes,  x\  in.  Axles, 
in.,  Concord  pattern.  Track,  4  ft.  8  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  upper  section  of  the  body,  cream  color  ;  the 
sign  panel,  carmine,  with  gold  letters  ;  and  the  body  proper,  dark  ma¬ 
roon.  Moldings,  black.  Running-gear,  red,  with  a  broad  stripe  and  two 
stout  lines  of  black.  The  cushion  is  of  black-enameled  duck.  Mount¬ 
ings,  silver. 

PHYSICIANS'  CO UPE,  WITHOUT  DRIVING-SEAT. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  56.) 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  develop  a  vehicle  with  stationary 
top,  adapted  for  the  use  of  physicians,  but  thus  far  they  have  commonly 
met  with  only  limited  success.  About  fifteen  years  ago,  to  the  best  of 
our  memory,  a  carriage  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  represented  in  the 
accompanying  I  ashion  Plate  made  its  appearance  in  the  streets  of  one 
of  our  Southern  cities  ,  but  that  was  made  without  an  octagon  front, 
and  the  running-gear  was  coupled  shorter  than  we  show.  The  latter 
feature  had  the  great  disadvantage  of  causing  the  front  wheel  to  cross 
the  door  line,  which  is  a  serious  objection,  thus  necessitating  the  turning 
of  the  front  running-gear  and  horse  into  the  middle  of  the  street  to 


enable  the  occupant  to  open  the  door.  This  serious  objection  is  en¬ 
tirely  avoided  in  the  present  design,  which  was  originated  several  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Henry  Willits,  of  Chicago,  and  has  now  stood  the  test  of 
time  and  abundant  service. 

The  introduction  of  the  octagon  front  is  a  great  improvement.  True, 
it  requires  longer  coupling,  but  this  is  counter-balanced  by  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  opening  the  door  without  turning  the  front  running-gear  ; 
and  the  space  gained  by  the  octagon  front  can  be  utilized  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  child’s-seat,  which  is  often  convenient. 

The  side  lights  on  the  rear  quarters  are  stationary  ;  but,  if  desired, 
they  could  easily  be  made  to  drop,  and  in  the  latter  case  we  would  advise 
introducing  a  recess  piece,  to  reach  about  2  in.  above  the  top  line  of  the 
door,  which  will  prevent  the  glass-frame  from  projecting  too  far  above 
the  opening  in  the  upper  quarter. 

The  shape  of  the  coup6-pillar  is  produced  by  a  molding  only,  but,  in 
our  opinion,  the  appearance  of  the  body  would  be  improved  by  con¬ 
structing  the  octagon  front  in  the  same  manner  as  for  an  ordinary 
Octagon-front  Coup6.  The  extra  work  of  the  latter  would,  we  think, 
be  amply  repaid  by  the  improved  appearance  of  the  vehicle. 

The  construction  of  the  body  is  similar  to  that  of  a  Four-passenger 
Rockaway.  The  rear  bottomside  can  be  made  light,  as  the  hind  body- 
loops  are  bolted  to  the  rockers,  and  l/2  in.  projection  of  the  bottom- 
side  over  the  rockers  at  the  corner-pillars  will  be  sufficient. 

The  body  is  hung  on  an  elliptic  spring  in  front,  and  on  platform 
springs  in  the  rear.  The  perch  is  made  of  bent  wood. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  at  the  hinge-pillar,  48  in.;  ditto  at 
lock-pillar,  43  in.;  ditto  at  back  pillar,  40  in.  ;  and  at  front  pillar,  39  in. 
Turn-under,  3  in.  Rocker-plates,  2  X  X  in.,  fastened  with  i]4  in.  No. 
16  screws.  Height  of  wheels,  front,  3  ft.,  and  rear,  4  ft.,  without  the 

tire.  Depth  of  rims,  iTs^  in.  Size  of  spokes,  in.,  heavy  barrel. 

Number  of  spokes,  12  and  14.  Stagger  of  spokes,  Y  in-  Hubs,  4 Y  in. 

diameter.  Front  bands,  3  in.,  and  back  bands,  3Y  in.  diameter.  Length 

of  front  bands,  1^  in.  Length  of  hubs,  7  in.  Tire,  1  X  X  in.,  round 
edge  steel. 

The  front  spring  is  elliptic,  37  in.  long,  with  9  in.  opening  over  all. 
Width  of  steel,  in.  Number  of  plates,  four,  namely  :  the  first  two 
No.  2,  the  next  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel.  The  rear  springs  are 
platform.  The  side  springs  are  36  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  8  in. 
opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  1  Y  in.  Number  of  plates,  four, 
namely  :  the  first  plate  No.  2,  the  next  No.  3,  and  the  last  two  No.  4 
steel.  ’The  cross-spring  is  37 X  in.  long,  from  center  to  center,  with  V/i 
in.  arch  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  iY  in.  Number  of  plates,  four, 
namely  :  the  first  one  No.  2,  the  next  two  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4 
steel.  Axles,  iY  in.  Track,  4  ft.  8  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  lower  quarters,  back  and  door  panels,  dark 
green  ;  and  upper  quarters,  back  panel  and  moldings,  black.  The 
moldings  are  striped  with  a  fine  line  of  light  green.  Running-part, 
green,  a  shade  lighter  than  the  body,  and  striped  with  a  heavy  line  of 
black.  Trimming,  green  cloth  throughout.  The  cushion  tops  and  back 
are  laid  off  in  biscuits.  No  broad-lace  is  used  around  the  fall  and  top  rail. 
A  plain  raiser  is  made  around  the  fall,  and  a  valance,  with  a  welt  of 
cloth  around  the  edge,  for-the  top  rail.  Carpet,  green,  with  black  figures. 
Mountings,  silver. 

ENGLISH-Q DARTER  COACH,  WITH  EIGHT  LIGHTS. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  57.) 

Marked  changes  in  the  general  appearance  of  a  coach  or  other  vehi¬ 
cle  belonging  to  the  class  termed  “heavy  work,”  are  not  so  frequent  as 
in  the  case  of  medium  or  light  work  ;  and  since  the  adoption  of  the 
English-quarter  as  a  standard  style,  the  variations  in  outline  have  been 
insignificant.  I  he  present  tendency  is  merely  to  give  more  curve  to 
the  back  corner-pillar,  and  more  flare.  The  bottom  in  the  center  is 
also  given  somewhat  more  curve.  On  the  boot,  the  bottom  line  is 
changed  in  our  drawing  from  a  regular  sweep  to  a  more  flattened 
surface  in  the  center,  and  rounded  off  at  the  ends. 

Side  lights  are  not,  as  a  rule,  placed  in  the  back  quarters.  The 
majority  of  the  coaches  now  building  are  either  paneled  up  both 
front  and  back,  or  made  with  lights  in  the  front  only,  and  paneled  up 
in  the  rear.  In  the  accompanying  drawing,  lights  are  placed  in  the 
front  and  rear  of  the  sides,  and  we  consider  this  arrangement  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  rest.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  bottom  corner  of  the 
side  lights,  nearest  the  corner-pillars,  has  a  short  curve,  which  is  an 
improvement  over  the  sharp  corner  formerly  in  use.  It  is  fashionable 
now  to  make  glass-frames  similar  to  those  used  for  the  doors,  and 
to  hold  these  glass-frames  in  place  by  moldings,  which  are  fastened 
against  the  inside  of  the  panels  by  round-headed  screws,  and  the  mold¬ 
ings  are  covered  with  cloth.  This  finish  requires  somewhat  more  work 
than  when  the  glass  is  fastened  direct  against  the  inner  frame. 
Moldings  similar  to  those  first  described  will  hold  the  glass  in  posi- 
sition.  Bent  wood  is  used  for  the  lower  part  of  the  corner-pillars, 
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id  extends  about  6  in.  above  the  arm-rail,  where  it  is  spliced  to  the 
>per  part  of  the  corner-pillars.  The  moldings  on  the  doors  are  glued 
1  ;  and,  after  being  cleaned  off,  a  few  chair-tacks  are  driven  in. 

The  running-gear  is  made  in  the  usual  manner.  Wooden  beds  are 
,ed  both  top  and  bottom,  and  swept  3  in.  forward.  The  steps  are  of 
e  gridiron  pattern. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  at  the  lock  and  hinge-pillars,  51  in.; 
tto  at  the  front  and  back,  43  in.;  and  ditto  at  the  toe-board,  34  in. 
urn-under,  y/2  in.  Rocker-plates,  3  X  ^  in.,  fastened  with  1^  in. 
o.  18  screws.  Height  of  wheels:  front,  3  ft.  2  in.;  and  rear,  3  ft.  10 
.,  without  the  tire.  Depth  of  rims,  1 ?/&  in..  Size  of  spokes,  iff  in. 
umber  of  spokes,  12  and  14.  Stagger  of  spokes,  y  in.  Hubs,  6f( 
.  front,  and  6 y2  in.  rear.  Front  bands  for  front  hubs,  3^  in.,  and 
rck  bands,  sVs  in.  diameter.  Front  bands  for  rear  hubs,  4  in.,  and 
rck  bands,  5^  in.  diameter.  Length  of  front  bands,  2  in.  Length 
hubs,  8  in.  Tire,  1  y%  X  ^  in.,  round  edge  steel. 

The  front  springs  are  elliptic,  39  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  iof£ 


SYRACUSE  ONE-HORSE  TRUCK. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  58.) 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Kerr,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  for  the 
pen-and-ink  drawing  from  which  our  engraving  of  this  truck  was  repro¬ 
duced  by  the  photo-plate  process.  The  vehicle  came  t  >  his  notice  during 
a  recent  business  trip  to  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  the  construction  of  the 
front  carriage-part  differed  so  materially  from  others  he  had  seen,  that 
Mr.  Kerr  was  thoughtful  enough  to  secure  a  sketch  of  it  for  the  benefit 
of  his  fellow-readers  of  The  Hub. 

The  body  or  frame  of  this  truck  differs  very  little  from  those  generally 
used.  The  main  difference  is  in  the  second  rung  from  the  front,  which 
is  made  very  wide  at  the  bottom  part,  while  the  top  part  is  not  heavier 
than  the  remainder  of  the  rungs.  A  mortise  is  put  through  the  seat- 
board  the  size  of  the  upper  part,  and  the  seat-board  slips  over,  resting 
on  the  shoulders.  To  keep  the  board  from  splitting,  cleats  are  fastened 
across  the  ends.  This  board  is  for  the  driver  to  sit  on  when  the  truck  is  not 


Plate  No.  58.  SYRACUSE  ONE-HORSE  TRUCK.— Scale,  three-quarter  inch  to  the  foot. 

(See  description  on  this  page.) 


n.  opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  i^"  in.  Number  of  plates,  five, 
lamely  :  the  first  two  plates  No.  2,  the  next  two  No.  3,  and  the  last  one 
\(o.  4  steel.  Holes  apart  on  the  top  half,  3^  in.  Size  of  holes,  y%  in. 

The  rear  springs  are  platform.  The  side  springs  are  42  in.  long,  from 
jut  to  out,  with  10  in.  opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  iy  in.  Num¬ 
ber  of  plates,  four,  namely  :  the  first  two  No.  2,  the  next  No.  3,  and  the 
ast  No.  4  steel.  Holes  apart  on  the  top  half,  3%  in.  Size  of  holes, 
Y%  in.  The  cross-spring  is  39^  in.,  from  center  to  center,  with  5  in. 
>et  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  iy  in.  Number  of  plates,  four,  namely  • 
he  first  two  No.  2,  and  the  next  two  No.  3  steel.  Axles,  in.,  Col- 
inge  patent.  Track,  5  ft.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  lower  quarters  and  door  panels,  dark  green  ; 
and  upper  quarters,  boot  panels  and  moldings,  black  ;  with  no  striping 
an  the  moldings.  Running-gear,  dark  green,  with  a  broad  stripe  and 
two  medium  lines  of  carmine  at  a  distance.  Trimming:  for  the  lower 
backs  and  cushion  tops,  green  goat-skin  ;  and  for  the  lower  and  upper 
quarters,  upper  backs,  doors,  head-lining  and  driver’s-cushion,  green  cloth. 
The  upholstering  for  the  back  consists  of  a  row  of  small  squares  on 
top,  a  large  row  of  piping  in  the  center,  and  medium-size  squares  at  the 
bottom  of  the  back.  The  piping  pattern  will  answer  for  the  cushion 
tops.  Broad-lace,  of  a  plain  pattern,  is  used  for  the  facings  of  the 
cushions,  around  the  edges  of  the  falls,  the  top  rail  and  cushions.  1  he 
trimming  for  the  driver’s-seat  is  plain.  Carpet,  green,  with  black 
figures.  Mountings,  silver. 


loaded  to  its  full  capacity  ;  but  if  the  truck  is  loaded  to  the  front  mng, 
then  the  seat-board  is  taken  off  and  slipped  over  the  front  rung,  where 
it  is  entirely  out  of  the  way.  The  front  rungs  or  standards  are  connected 
by  a  board,  and  this  board  acts  as  a  rest  for  the  seat-board.  All  the 
rungs,  with  the  exception  of  the  front  one,  are  made  movable. 

The  chief  novelty  of  this  design,  as  above  stated,  is  in  the  running- 
gear.  The  springs  on  the  front  gear  are  clipped,  as  usual,  on  top  of  the 
axle.  The  clip  is  of  one  piece,  the  thickness  of  the  spring,  and  from 
there  diverges  into  four  branches,  which  are  connected  in  the  usual  way 
by  clip-bars.  The  perch  is  fastened  to  the  axle  instead  of  to  the  bolster, 
and  reaches  within  6  in.  of  the  axle.  The  connection  with  the  axle  is 
effected  by  two  plates,  as  the  drawing  shows,  the  connection  of  the  two 
plates  in  front  forming  a  groove  for  the  fifth-wheel.  Another  groove  is 
produced  at  the  back  end  by  the  top  plate  and  perch,  thus  insuring  a 
steady  motion  of  the  fifth-wheel.  There  is  a  second  fifth-wheel  of  smaller 
dimensions  between  the  top  spring-bar  and  the  body-bar  (see  drawing). 
Cross-springs  are  bolted  under  the  top  spring-bars  both  front  and  back, 
and  these  springs  will  greatly  assist  the  side-springs  in  carrying  heavy 
loads,  for  if  the  side-springs  have  a  tendency  to  settle,  the  cross-spring 
will  touch  the  top  of  the  bottom  half,  and  thus  reinforce  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  side-springs.  All  further  features  are  sufficiently  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  drawing,  which  has  been  carefully  made  to  the  scale  of  y 
in.  to  the  foot. 

Dimensions—  Width  of  body,  50  in.,  from  out  to  out.  Height  of  front 
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wheels,  2  ft.  5  in.  ;  tnd  rear,  3  ft.  1  in.,  without  the  tire.  Depth  of  rims, 

1  in.  Size  of  spokes,  in.  Number  of  spokes,  10  and  12.  Stagger 
of  spokes,  y2  in.  Hubs,  7  in.  diameter.  Front  bands,  sY  >n-  I  an<3 
back,  6  in.  diameter.  Length  of  hubs,  9  in.  Tire,  I Y  X  Yz  in. 

The  front  springs  are  elliptic,  36  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  13  in. 
opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  2  in.  Number  of  plates,  seven, 
namely  :  five  No.  2,  and  two  No.  3  steel.  The  length  of  the  cross-spring 
is  determined  by  the  width  of  the  springs,  which  are  brought  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  collar-washer  of  the  axle.  By  this  method  the  springs 
are  prevented  from  striking  the  perch  before  the  wheel.  Set  of  cross¬ 
spring,  over  all,  7  in.  Width  of  steel,  2  in.  Number  of  plates,  six, 
namely  :  the  first  four  No.  2,  and  the  last  two  No.  3  steel.  The  hind 
springs  are  elliptic,  37  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  10^  in.  opening 
over  all.  Width  of  steel,  2  in.  Number  of  plates,  eight,  all  No.  2  steel. 
The  cross-spring  is  48  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  6  in.  set  over  all. 
Number  of  plates,  seven,  all  No.  2  steel.  Axles,  1^5  in.  Track,  5  ft. 

2  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  body,  dark  brown,  with  a  broad  stripe  of  black, 
edged  with  a  fine  line  of  yellow.  Running-gear,  yellow,  with  a  broad 
stripe  and  two  medium  lines  of  black  at  a  distance. 


“ The  carpenter  dresses  his 
plank;  the  tongue  of  his  fore¬ 
plane  -whistles  its  -wild  ascend¬ 
ing  lisp.'' — Walt.  Whitman. 


HINTS  FOR  BODY-MAKERS  AND  DRAFTSMEN. 

X.  FOUR  DESIGNS  OF  COUPE-ROCKAWAY  BODIES. 

The  Coupe-rockaways  of  to-day  present  a  favorable  contrast  to  those 
constructed  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  They  are  manufactured  now  in 
many  sizes,  and  with  many  different  modes  of  suspension.  The  majority, 
however,  are  hung  on  three  springs.  In  the  outlines  of  the  bodies,  the 
principal  changes  are  at  the  front,  especially  in  the  shape  of  the  wheel- 
house  ;  while  at  the  rear  of  the  body  the  changes  consist  mainly  in  the 
flare  of  the  back  corner-pillar,  and  in  the  distance  from  the  bottom  of 
the  body  to  the  bottom  of  the  quarter.  The  shape  of  the  side  lights 
can  also  be  varied,  as  is  shown  in  our  drawings.  Stationary  lights  are 
used  invariably  in  this  city,  but  drop  lights  are  preferred  by  the  trade 
further  south. 


FIG.  I. 


Fig.  1  represents  a  body  of  the  smaller  class,  and  the  quarter  and 
front  seat  are  shortened  as  much  as  possible,  but  still  afford  ample 
seat-room.  The  front  seat  panel  is  mortised  into  the  coupe-pillar,  and 
can  be  made  of  whitewood.  For  this  body  we  would  recommend  a 
running-gear  with  three  springs.  Height  of  body  from  the  ground,  28 
in.  Height  of  wheels,  front,  3  ft.  2  in.,  and  rear,  4  ft. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  body  of  larger  dimensions  than  Fig.  1,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  door.  The  outline  of  the  quarter  glass  at  the  rear  bot¬ 
tom  corner  differs  from  Fig.  1,  and  is  an  improvement  over  the  four- 
cornered  glass.  The  lower  quarter  is  higher  and  longer  than  on  Fig.  1. 
There  is  also  an  increase  in  the  length  of  the  front  seat.  The  bottom 
molding  of  the  rear  quarter  extends  to  the  door.  The  molding  on  the 
rear  standing-pillar  is  worked  on.  The  rear  quarter  being  of  good 
depth,  a  child’s-seat  can  be  attached  to  the  front  seat  without  causing 
much  inconvenience.  Height  of  body  from  the  ground,  25  in.  Height 
of  wheels,  front,  3  ft.,  and  rear,  4  ft. 


Fig.  3  shows  a  medium-sized  body.  The  rear  quarter  and  doc 
are  of  the  same  size  as  on  Fig.  2.  The  driver’s-seat  is  1  in.  longer,  thi 
giving  more  space  for  the  wheel-house,  and  affording  an  opportunit 
for  producing  a  better  sweep.  The  shape  of  the  side  light  on  the  re;i 
quarter  is  similar  to  that  on  Fig.  2,  excepting  that  the  curve  formed  ; 


FIG.  2. 


the  bottom  corner  is  shorter.  The  sides  on  the  front  seat  are  mad 
of  whitewood,  like  Fig.  1.  Whitewood  is  used  in  most  every  instanc 
for  the  front  seats.  They  are  framed  ^  in.  in  from  the  outside  of  thi 
coupe-pillar.  The  bottom  of  the  wheel-house  can  be  made  in  two  ways 
namely  :  by  following  the  sweep  of  the  wheel-house  (which  will  giv 


FIG.  3. 


the  bottom,  when  painted,  a  fine  finish),  or  in  three  distinct  parts,  th< 
seat-bottom  of  the  front  seat  forming  one  part.  The  front  part  of  thi 
wheel-house  is  fastened  at  the  bottom  to  the  bottom  bar,  and  on  top  t( 
the  seat-rail.  The  same  method  will  answer  for  the  back  part  o 
the  wheel-house  bottom.  Height  of  body  from  the  ground,  25  in 
Height  of  wheels,  in  front,  3  ft.,  and  rear,  4  ft. 


FIS.  4. 


Fig.  4  shows  another  medium-sized  body.  The  full  length  of  this  bod) 
is  2  in.  less  than  in  Fig.  3.  The  difference  in  the  length  is  obtainec 
at  the  rear  quarter  and  driver’s-seat,  the  width  of  the  door  being  the 
same  as  on  Fig.  3.  The  sides  of  the  driver's-seat  are  lower  than  on  the 
preceding  designs,  which  is  also  the  case  with  the  lower  rear  quarter. 
Another  feature  which  distinguishes  this  body  from  the  preceding  three 
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that  this  body  has  drop  lights  in  the  back  quarters,  while  the  side 
asses  on  Figs.  1,  2  and  3  are  all  stationary.  To  make  the  opening 
r  the  drop  light  in  the  upper  quarter  as  large  as  possible,  the  space 
tween  the  bottom  of  the  top  door-piece  and  top  face  of  the  rear 
>ttomside  may  be  divided  in  such  a  manner  that  the  glass-frame,  when 
opped,  projects  above  the  fence-piece  several  inches.  To  arrive  at 
ch  result,  and  bring  the  opening  in  the  upper  quarter  panel  on  a  line 
th  the  top  of  the  door,  a  recess-piece  will  be  necessary,  as  without 
the  glass-frame,  when  lowered,  would  project  over  the  fence  10  in., 
liich  is  reduced  to  3  in.  when  made  as  represented  by  the  drawing, 
eight  of  body  from  the  ground,  26  in.  Height  of  wheels,  front,  3  ft., 
id  rear,  4  ft. 

All  such  bodies  as  those  above  should  have  considerable  side  swell, 
not  less  than  2>A  in.;  and,  to  avoid  the  use  of  too  heavy  timber, 
e  rockers  have  to  be  contracted  and  inclined.  Albert  Kehrl. 


CASE-HARDENING  FIFTH-  WHEEL  BEARINGS. 

A  subscriber  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  complains  that  he  cannot  get  the 
tarings  of  fifth-wheels  hard  enough  to  wear  well, — that  is,  they  soon 
ear  down  and  cause  the  fifth-wheel  to  rattle  ;  and  he  concludes  by  asking 
s  to  inform  him  of  some  ready  means  of  case-hardening  the  same. 

To  case-harden  the  bearings  of  a  fifth-wheel  requires  about  half  an 
jnce  of  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium.  Pulverize  this  well,  and  add  half 
teaspoonful  of  common  salt,  and  about  two  grains,  by  weight,  of  pul- 
erized  borax.  Place  this  mixture  on  a  metal  substance  or  flat  stone  ; 
len  heat  the  part  to  be  hardened,  and  place  it  in  the  mixture,  and  allow 
to  absorb  all  it  will  until  the  red  heat  has  expired.  Then  re-heat  to  a 
lerry  red,  and  immerse  the  bearing  in  water  to  half  the  thickness  of  the 
;aring,  and  hold  in  that  position  until  the  red-hot  portion  out  of  the 
ater  becomes  black. 

This  process  will  harden  the  bearing  surface,  and  allow  the  backing  on 
le  other  part  to  remain  nearly  as  tough  as  before.  The  hardened  por- 
on  will  be  about  one-thirty-second  of  an  inch  deep.  N.  Y.  S. 


VARIATION  OF  TRACE  CAUSED  BY  RESETTING 

TIRES. 

Mr.  F.  V.  B.,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  under  a  recent  date,  writes  the 
blowing  significant  letter  : 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  I  am  in  a  quandary.  I  will  give  you  a 
ill  history  of  the  case,  with  all  its  surroundings,  and  will  be  pleased  to  have 
du  explain  the  whys  and  wherefores  in  the  pages  of  your  valuable  journal. 

We  do  a  great  amount  of  repairs,  including  considerable  tire  setting.  We 
Iways  make  a  practice  of  trying  the  set  of  the  axles  the  first  thing  ;  when,  if 
ot  right,  we  immediately  make  them  so.  Then  we  go  on  and  reset  the  tires,  if 
ecessary,  and  make  such  other  repairs  as  are  necessary  before  sending  the  job 
)  the  paint-shop. 

Now,  we  frequently  find,  when  the  job  is  ready  for  delivery,  that  the  track 
all  awry,  and  we  are  unable -to  account  for  this.  Perhaps  your  experience, 
r  that  of  carriage-builders  in  your  city  with  whom  you  come  in  contact,  will 
nable  you  to  explain  the  cause,  and  also  give  the  proper  remedy  by  which  this 
deviltry  ”  in  axles  may  be  overcome. 

Answer. — We  have  received  during  the  past  few  months  several  in- 
uiries  similar  to  the  above,  some  of  which  have  been  answered  by  mail  ; 
ut  as  others  still  unanswered  remain  in  our  pigeon-holes,  we  will  now 
reat  the  subject  publicly,  and  thereby  give  the  trade  the  benefit  of  infor- 
lation  we  have  gained  from  our  city  friends. 

It  is  of  course  quite  proper  to  try  the  set  of  the  axles,  and,  if  found  wrong 
o  set  them  aright.  There  is,  however,  a  proper  time  to  test  this  question, 

•  hich  is  after  the  tires  have  been  reset  and  the  wheels  properly  prepared, 
he  disposition  of  the  average  wheel,  as  it  increases  in  age,  is  to  in- 
rease  more  or  less  in  dish  each  time  the  tire  is  reset,  and  whether 
his  increase  be  little  or  much,  its  influence  is  at  once  felt  in  the  set  of 
he  axles.  It  has,  however,  no  influence  on  the  gather  of  the  axles, 
he  increased  dish  of  the  wheels  produces  an  increase  in  the  width  of  the 
'  heels  where  they  come  in  contact  with  the  earth.  The  remedy  for  this 
s  to  exercise  all  possible  care  in  resetting  the  tires  so  as  to  have  the  in- 
rease  in  dish  as  trifling  as  possible,  When  this  is  done,  then  set  the 
xles  properly. 


HOW  TO  WELD  ON  FLANGES  OR  LUGS. 


G.  K.  S.,  writing  from  Langdon,  N.  H.,  says  :  “  Please  illustrate  a  sim¬ 
ple  method  for  welding  laps  of  good  width  on  to  bars  of  a  similar  size.  I 
don’t  mean  a  common  T,  but  a  long  and  wide  lap,  say  four  or  more  inches.” 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  our  correspondent  means,  by  “laps,” 
what  are  usually  known  in  the  smith’s  parlance  as  “flaps,”  “flanges” 
or  “lugs,”  and  we  so  explain. 


Let  Fig.  1  represent  a  section  of  a  bar  of  iron  2^  X  1  in.,  with  A  A 
the  ends.  We  heat  this,  and  set  in  with  a  small  fuller  first,  and  after¬ 
wards  fuller  out  with  a  large  fuller,  and  form  the  scarf  at  B. 


FIG.  Z. 


We  next  take  a  piece  of  the  same  sized  iron,  as  per  Fig.  2,  C  being 
the  bar,  and  fuller  down  first  with  a  small  and  afterwards  with  a  large 
fuller  as  at  D,  and  form  the  scarf  the  same  as  at  B,  in  Fig.  1.  If  the 
fire  is  large  enough,  try  and  weld  all  in  one  heat  ;  but  if  the  heat  in 
both  pieces  cannot  be  raised  in  one  fire,  then  heat  each  piece  in  a  separate 
fire  and  place  the  two  scarfed  parts  together,  tapping  lightly  with  a 
hand-hammer  until  the  parts  cohere.  Then  come  down  with  the  sledge, 
and  hammer  with  vigorous  blows  until  a  thorough  union  is  made. 


Before  the  welding  power  of  the  heat  is  lost,  set  in  and  weld  the 
flaps  in  the  corners  with  the  small  fuller  and  hand-hammer.  Dress 
the  whole  up  with  setting  and  flatting  hammers,  and  we  thus  get,  as  a 
result,  what  is  shown  in  Fig.  3,  E  E  representing  the  ends  correspond¬ 
ing  with  A  A  in  Fig.  1,  and  F  being  the  “  flange,”  “lug”  or  “  flap.” 


If  we  wish  to  have  F,  the  flange,  thinner  than  E,  then  fuller  in  at  G, 
as  per  dotted  line,  with  a  small  fuller  ;  heat  E  to  a  light  welding  heat, 
and  draw  down  with  a  hammer,  having  the  fullered  side  undermost  and 
E  E  parallel  with  the  inner  edge  of  the  face  of  the  anvil.  Then  dress 
up  to  proper  size  and  shape,  with  flatting  and  setting  hammers.  We 
thus  get,  as  a  result,  Fig.  4,  wherein  H  H  represent  the  ends  as  per  E  E, 
Fig.  3  ;  K,  the  flange  ;  and  X  showing  the  edge  of  the  main  bar  above 
the  flange  K. 


G.  5.  fig:  fi 

Fig.  5  represents  a  handy  block  tool  to  use  in  forming  the  edge  X, 
by  inserting  the  flange  in  the  hole  M.  This  tool  is  easily  made  by  tak¬ 
ing  two  pieces  of  iron,  of  the  proper  size,  as  per  L  L,  Fig.  6,  and 
welding  on  steel  at  O  O,  the  upper  surface  next  to  the  two  pieces  being 
of  sufficient  size  to  give  the  proper  sized  hole  at  M,  in  Fig.  5  ;  and  then 
weld  in  at  N  N.  A  little  dressing  with  the  file  will  then  complete  the  tool. 


Fig.  7  shows  the  end  of  bar  S  S.  At  P,  the  bar  is  split  and  worked 
out  with  the  fuller,  and  a  recess  is  made  for  Fig.  8,  as  formed  at  R,  for 
insertion  in  P.  In  welding,  have  the  recess  P  uppermost ;  then  insert  R 
in  the  same,  and  come  down  with  quick  blows  ;  then  weld  the  insides, 
and  treat  as  above  described.  S, 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  STEEL  RUB-IRONS. 

Mr.  Stephen  Poindexter,  writing  from  one  of  the  interior  towns  of 
Michigan,  asks  us  to  explain  to  him  the  “simplest  plan  to  get  out  steel 
wear-irons,”  which  we  cheerfully  do,  as  follows  : 

Take  a  piece  of  either  spring  or  tire  steel,  two  inches  wide  and  one- 
quarter  inch  thick,  and  fuller  in  as  per  A  A,  Fig.  i,  leaving  the  space 
between  A  A  about  five  or  five  and  a  half  inches  long. 


and  in  the  proportions  substantially  as  set  forth,  and  then  rolled  out  ii 
to  sheets  of  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick. 

3.  The  welding  sheets  coated  with  a  layer  of  gum  lac  or  other  appn 
priate  varnish. 

The  following  compound  has  been  frequently  offered  as  a  trade  secrei 
Take  copperas,  2  oz.;  saltpeter,  1  oz.;  common  salt,  6  oz.;  black  oxic 
of  manganese,  1  oz. ;  prussiate  of  potash,  1  oz.  Pulverize  these  ingred 
ents  and  mix  with  them  3  lbs.  of  nice  welding  sand. — Scientific  America) 


Then  cut  out  the  end  corners,  as  per  short  lines  B  B,  which  will  leave 
the  finished  plate  as  per  Fig.  2,  wherein  C  represents  the  rubbing-plate, 
and  D  D  the  ends  to  which  are  welded  the  other  portions  of  the  body 
hanging  iron. 


The  above  method  gives  a  rounded  finish  at  the  ends  of  the  wearing 
portion.  The  ends  of  C  may  be  further  improved  by  removing  the  ends, 
as  per  the  dotted  line  X  X. 


Fig.  3  shows  another  plan.  Take  steel  as  before,  and  remove  the  cor¬ 
ners  with  a  chisel,  as  per  lines  E  E,  which  will  give  a  finished  plate 
as  per  Fig.  2  ;  F,  Fig.  4,  being  the  wearing  portion  of  the  plate,  and  G  G 
the  ends  to  which  are  welded  the  other  portion  of  the  body  hanging  iron. 
The  corners  of  F  may  be  rounded  off,  as  in  Fig.  2,  per  lines  X  X. 


Where  steel  of  the  proper  size  is  not  at  hand,  this  difficulty  may  be 
overcome  by  preparing  the  steel  as  shown  in  Figs.  5  and  6.  To  do 
this,  take  iron  one  inch  wide  by  one-quarter  inch  thick  ;  upset  about  five 
and  a  half  inches,  as  much  as  will  waste  in  welding ;  and  then  scarf  with 
a  small  fuller,  as  at  H,  Fig.  5. 


Next  take  a  piece  of  steel  one  inch  wide  and  one-quarter  of  one  inch 
thick,  as  per  Fig.  6,  and  scarf  it  as  at  K,  and  rivet  it  on  to  Fig.  5  at  H, 
with  one  rivet  at  the  center.  Take  a  borax  heat,  weld  at  the  center  first, 
and  weld  the  outer  ends  afterward  ;  and  you  thus  get  the  same  result  as 
shown  by  Figs.  2  and  4. 


In  placing  the  rub-iron  on  the  body,  there  ought  to  be  two  bolts  within 
the  length  of  the  wearing  portion.  After  the  iron  is  finished  and  ready 
to  be  put  on,  then  heat  the  outer  edge  to  a  cherry  red  and  cool  slowly, 
which  will  give  it  a  better  wearing  surface.  It  may  be  necessary  to  sub¬ 
sequently  draw  the  iron  portion  a  little,  because  of  the  shrinkage  caused 
by  hardening.  S. 


WELDING  FLUXES. 

We  do  not  know  that  the  following  welding  fluxes  are  any  better  than 
the  welding  material  used  generally  by  watchmakers  and  silversmiths, 
but  they  have  been  patented  in  England,  so  we  publish  them. 

1.  A  welding  material  composed  of  25  parts,  by  weight,  of  borax,  a 
paper  or  metallic  support,  and  60  parts  of  metalli  filings  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  metals  to  be  welded,  and  made  by  first  melting  the  borax  ; 
second,  immersing  the  support  in  the  fused  borax  ;  third,  smoothing  the 
same  by  passing  it  through  pressure  rollers  ;  fourth,  sprinkling  its  two 
faces  with  the  metal  filings  ;  fifth,  heating  the  sheet  in  an  oven  ;  sixth, 
passing  through  pressure  rollers. 

2.  A  welding  material  composed  of  borax  and  of  metallic  filings  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  metals  to  be  welded,  mixed  with  the  fused  borax, 


HO  W  TO  MAKE  FIFTH-  WHEEL  FORMERS. 


One  of  our  subscribers  in  Western  Virginia  wants  to  know  if  thei 
are  “any  models  or  forms  in  the  market  for  bending  fifth-wheels.”  W 
take  it  that  he  means  formers  for  bending  the  fifth-wheel  upon  the  edg 
so  as  to  form  a  circle  or  its  segment,  and  we  so  answer  him. 

We  know  of  no  such  appliances  in  the  market  or  on  sale,  and  tl 
average  carriage  shop  seldom  has  conveniences  of  this  kind,  thoug 
why  this  is  so,  we  are  unable  to  suggest,  as  they  are  certainly  very  us 
ful.  Factories  which  make  a  specialty  of  such  forgings  for  the  marke 
have  formers  for  all  the  sizes  of  fifth-wheel  made,  and  we  think  it  wou 
be  economical  for  every  carriage  shop  making  a  specialty  of  good  wor 
to  have  fifth-wheel  formers  instead  of  bending  by  the  old  method,  whit 
latter  requires  three  or  four  heats  to  accomplish  what  may  be  done  : 
one  heat  with  the  proper  tools. 

A  cheap  method  of  making  such  a  former  is  as  follows  :  Take 
piece  of  boiler-plate,  say  inch  thick  ;  and,  if  the  fifth-wheel  is  mat 
of  iron,  1  inch  wide,  and  the  fifth-wheel  is  to  be  14  inches,  inside  diamete 
have  the  plate  large  enough  to  true  up  to  a  circle  of  16  inches,  ou 
side  diameter.  It  may  be  left  a  full  circle,  or  be  cut  off  on  one  side  tw 
or  three  inches  beyond  the  center,  as  per  Fig.  1,  A  being  the  plate;  ar 
B  the  square  hole  in  which  to  rivet  the  stud,  Fig.  2,  D  filling  up  tl 
hole  and  being  riveted  in  ;  and  E,  the  projecting  portion  of  the  stu 
with  which  to  hold  the  plate  or  former  in  the  vise  when  in  use. 


C. 


FIG.  2 


C,  Fig.  1,  is  a  hole  to  admit  the  insertion  of  the  pin  on  the  top  upp 
portion  of  the  fifth-wheel  when  a  slot  wheel  is  used.  The  holes  forr 
ing  a  half-circle  on  the  plate  are  for  the  purpose  of  riveting  on  the  pie> 
F'g-  3>  which  is  made  of  1  X  ^  inch  iron,  the  outer  circumference  < 
diameter  of  which  is  equal  to  the  inner  circle  of  the  fifth-wheel. 


When  riveted  on,  it  is  as  shown  by  Fig.  4,  F  being  the  plate,  G  tl 
forming  circle,  and  H,  hole  for  the  stud. 

When  all  completed,  it  is  as  per  Fig.  5,  I  being  the  stud  for  hoi 
ing  in  the  vise,  L  the  projecting  portion  of  the  plate,  and  K  the  former 


L 


Heat  the  fifth-wheel  the  whole  length,  insert  the  pin  in  the  hole  ( 
Fig.  1,  and  with  tongs  pinch  up  the  wheel  to  the  former  and  fit  when  cob 
For  larger  circles,  a  cast-iron  plate  is  used  in  some  factories,  as  pi 
Fig.  6,  M  N  O  showing  the  places  for  forming  the  circle. 

fiu  t> 

P 


Fig.  7  is  an  outline  of  a  lever  secured  to  the  plate  by  a  hinge,  P. 

R  and  S  are  similar  to  M  N  O,  Fig.  6,  and  T  is  the  hand  part.  He; 
and  pinch  up  as  stated  above.  One  or  two  trials  will  enable  you  to  woi 
the  same  with  precision  and  profit.  N. 
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WILL  A  GAS  TIRE-HEATER  DO  IT? 

Liverpool,  Eng.,  July  16,  1884. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  inclos- 
;  circular  concerning  gas  tire-heaters,  for  which  please  accept  our  best  thanks, 
e  shall  look  out  for  August  Hub  to  learn  further  particulars  about  them. 
vVe  do  not  think  the  heat  developed  by  the  gas  would  be  great  enough  to  ex- 
ad  a  tire,  say  x  %  in.,  4  ft.  diameter,  to  the  extent  of  from  fg  to  in., 
iich  we  find  is  not  any  too  much  “  nip”  for  wheels  running  about  Liverpool, 
tere  the  streets  are  paved  with  the  hardest  blue  granite  sets,  which  soon 
etches  the  tires  with  the  continual  hammering  they  get. 

Thanking  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  been  put  to  in  answering  our  inquiry, 
remain  Yours  respectfully,  Simmons  &  Hooper, 

Per  G.  Simmons. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Reed,  the  inventor  and  manufacturer  of  the  gas  tire- 
:ater  above  referred  to,  replies  as  follows  to  the  questions  of  our 
verpool  correspondents : 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  When  I  adopted  the  mode  of  placing 
bber  under  tires,  I  had  much  trouble  to  expand  the  iron  sufficiently, 
cepting  with  gas.  This  heats  evenly,  and  expands  more  than  is  possi- 
e  in  any  other  way,  as  Thomas  Goddard,  the  old  and  noted  carriage- 
aker,  of  Boston,  and  others  will  testify, 

Messrs.  Simmons  &  Hooper  certainly  expand  their  tires  more  than  is 
;ual  here,  and  I  therefore  advise  them  to  adopt  the  compound  blast  as 
;ed  by  the  Abbot-Downing  Co.,  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  who  heat  many  1  X 
■/2  in.  tires,  and  give  an  inch  draft,  and  someij^  X  2j^  in.,  with  over  an 
ch  draft,  while  to  their  lighter  tires  they  give  even  more  draft  than 
Messrs.  S.  &  H.  do.  There  is  no  question  but  that  they  can  expand  all 
ey  require,  and  without  a  full  flow  of  gas. 

I  think  the  flow  of  gas  and  results  as  experienced  by  the  New-Haven 
rheel  Co.  and  Henry  Killam  &  Co.,  both  of  New-Haven,  Conn.,  are 
:>out  the  average  for  tires  from  to  Y  in.  thick,  and  the  following  is  an 
cact  statement  from  each  of  these  firms,  given  some  eighteen  months 
50,  after  one  and  two  years’  use. 

The  New-Haven  Wheel  Co.  say  that  their  average  time  for  3  X 
■  in.  tires  is  12  minutes  ;  for  1  yz  X  fit  in.,  3  minutes  ;  for  x %  X  }i  in., 
minute  ;  for  1  X  X  >n->  minute;  for  X  ts  in.,  minute  ;  and 
(  X  %  in.,  5  seconds. 

Henry  Killam  &  Co.’s  report  is  as  follows  :  for  X  in.,  3^ 
linutes  ;  \  Y%  X  TV  in.,  2  minutes  ;  for  X  Y%  in.,  minute  ;  X 
jj  in.,  1  minute  ;  1  y%  X  n  in.,  Y  minute  ;  and  1  X  X  in-i  K  minute. 
The  Concord  Co.’s  report  is  as  follows:  for  X  2^  in.,  12 

linutes;  Y  X  in.,  6  minutes;  $  X  2j^  in.,  4  minutes;  and  for 
;<5  X  2^  in.,  minutes.  They  put  on  32  tires,  Y  in-  thick  X  in., 
1  21  minutes,  giving  %  in.  draft.  Tires  in.  thick  they  give  over 
]/2  in.  draft,  and  the  Y  i°*  tires,  in.  draft.  I  think  they  use  too 
luch  heat,  but  they  use  4  and  6  men,  and  say  they  save  in  time.  They 
ropose  to  put  in  the  heater  at  their  New-York- shops  as  soon  as  they 
Iter  their  buildings. 

As  soon  as  the  Boston  Fire  Department  gets  its  new  shops  ready,  I 
hall  put  one  in  for  them,  just  like  these,  on  my  own  risk.  All  I 
rarrant  for  those  sent  abroad  is  that  the  apparatus  shall  be  made  as 
>erfect  as  either  of  the  above  named.  I  can  hardly  do  more,  for  the 
eason  that  workmen  often  oppose  such  improvements  at  first. 

The  Fire  Department’s  tires  are  1  X  3  in.  and  Y  X  2 ]/z  in.  I  put  one 
nto  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Department’s  repair  shops,  of  the  less  im- 
iroved  kind,  years  ago.  The  foreman  writes  that  they  long  since  re- 
uoved  their  brick  furnace,  and  he  never  wants  to  see  another  furnace 
is  long  as  he  can  have  gas. 

The  price  of  the  compound  heater  is  $200.  Brewster  &  Co.,  of  New¬ 
ark,  have  one  ;  and  while  they  use  water  gas  and  the  heater  is  not  set  up 
:o  suit  me,  yet  they  say  it  has  earned  them  $1,000.  I  send  all  necessary 
nstructions,  and  furnish  all  ready  to  connect  with  the  wind  and  gas 
:>ipes.  Yours  truly,  S.  G.  Reed. 

Boston,  Mass. 

MALLEABLE  CAST-IRON. 

Malleable  cast-iron  has  become  an  important  factor  in  the  carriage 
smith-shop,  and  its  peculiarities  and  mode  of  working  deserve  to  be  bet- 
er  understood. 

There  are  many  excellent  mechanics  who  labor  under  the  impression  that 
:ast-iron  can  be  made  malleable  by  simply  heating  it  in  a  furnace,  and  then 
illowing  it  to  cool  slowly  ;  but  this  method  of  treating  cast-iron  has  merely 
:he  effect  of  rotting  or  soften'ng  the  iron,  and  does  not  make  it  malleable. 

The  bar-iron  of  commerce  is  known  as  malleable  iron,  but  is  more 
:ommonly  called  wrought-iron.  When  castings  are  made  malleable  they 
ire  known  as  malleable  castings.  In  the  manufacture  of  malleable  cast¬ 
ings,  the  best  pig-iron,  i.  e.,  that  with  the  best  grain  or  the  most  flexible, 
is  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  charcoal  iron  only  is  used.  The  iron  is 
rendered  fluid  by  the  usual  process  of  heating  in  the  cupola,  and  is  poured 
into  the  molds  in  the  usual  manner.  After  removing  the  castings  from 
the  flasks,  or  boxes  which  hold  the  sand  in  which  the  castings  are  made, 
they  are  placed  in  a  rumble,  or  revolving  cylinder,  and  this  operation  re¬ 
moves  the  sand  and  scale  so  that  they  will  oxidize  readily. 


The  next  process  is  to  pack  the  pieces  closely  in  cast-iron  boxes,  and 
to  cover  them  with  steel  scales,  or  the  steel  oxide  which  is  given  off  from 
steel  bars  in  passing  through  the  rolls,  and  similar  to  the  scales  which 
drop  from  iron  while  being  forged  at  a  red  heat.  The  steel  scales  are 
first  treated  with  sal-ammoniac,  which  hastens  the  oxidization.  The 
boxes  are  next  covered,  secured,  and  then  luted  with  fine  clay  so  as  to 
prevent  any  escape  of  oxide.  The  next  process  is  to  place  them  in  a 
furnace  so  that  the  heat  may  pass  around  the  box,  until  the  whole  mass 
becomes  red  hot  and  absorbs  all  the  oxide  contained  in  the  steel  scales. 
The  fire  is  kept  up  for  seven  or  eight  days,  and  then  allowed  to  die  out. 
Bituminous  or  anthracite  coal  may  be  used  for  the  heating  furnace,  for, 
as  the  boxes  are  air-tight,  the  iron  cannot  take  up  any  of  the  impurities 
which  are  contained  in  the  coal. 

When  cold  enough  to  handle,  the  castings  are  removed,  and  once  more 
placed  in  the  rumble,  which  again  removes  dry  scales  liable  to  be  on  the 
castings,  gives  them  a  polished  surface,  and  prevents  rusting  or  oxidizing. 

The  portion  made  malleable  varies  materially  at  times,  but  the  usual 
depth  of  the  malleable  skin  is  about  one-thirty-secondth  of  an  inch,  more 
or  less. 

Chilled  cast-iron,  the  reverse  of  malleable  castings,  is  made  by  pour¬ 
ing  the  molten  metal  into  iron  molds,  when  the  sudden  chilling  of  the 
iron  produces  a  hard  skin  on  the  surface  of  the  iron.  Chilled  castings 
are  specially  adapted  for  parts  where  the  wearing  strain  is  severe,  such, 
for  instance,  as  rub-irons.  Forge  or  tilt-hammer  dies  are  frequently 
made  by  the  chilling  process.  The  best  pig-iron  is  also  used  in  this 
process.  N.  Y.  S. 

FORMS  OF  COLD-CHISELS. 

The  cold-chisel  is  not  so  often  used  in  the  shop  as  formerly,  much 
of  its  old  time  work  being  done  by  the  planer,  the  milling  machine,  and 
the  shaper  ;  but  the  time  will  never  come  when  it  ceases  to  be  one  of 
the  most  convenient  hand-tools  ever  made  and  used.  There  are  a  hun¬ 
dred  occasions  when  it  is  better  than  any  and  all  other  appliances,  and 
in  emergencies  it  and  the  hammer  are  a  whole  kit  of  tools  combined. 
But  so  much  has  the  art  of  chipping  declined  that  there  are  shop  work¬ 
men  who  do  not  know  the  proper  form  of  a  cold-chisel.  Recently,  an 
ambitious  machinist — a  journeyman  just  out  of  his  time — exhibited  a 
collection  of  tools  “picked  up  here  and  there,  and  made  at  odd  jobs,” 
and  among  them  were  soma  cold-chisels,  which  were  worthless  as 
tools  unless  they  were  remodeled.  The  flat  chisels  had  the  bit  point 
wider  than  the  blade,  and  these  and  the  cape  chisels  had  the  bit  and 
blade  one — a  simple  wedge  extending  from  the  stock  to  the  edge,  with 
a  cross  section  precisely  like  that  of  the  blade  of  a  pocket-knife.  With 
such  a  chisel  there  would  be  no  means  of  raising  a  chip,  and  every  blow 
would  merely  drive  the  chisel,  like  a  wedge,  deeper  into  the  metal  until 
the  bit  broke  off.  The  widening  of  the  bit  beyond  the  edges  of  the  blade 
is  a  certain  source  of  weakness. 

The  blade  of  a  flat  chisel  should  be  flat,  of  an  equal  determinate 
thickness,  one-quarter  of  an  inch  thick  for  a  blade  one  inch  and  an  eighth 
wide,  and  correspondingly  thinner  for  narrower  blades.  At  the  bit,  or 
point,  the  blade  should  be  ground  off  at  an  angle  of  60Y  Then,  the  bit 
should  not  be  quite  so  wide  as  the  blade  ;  if  the  blade  is  one  inch,  let 
the  bit,  or  edge,  be  one  thirty-second  of  an  inch  less.  Still  another 
requisite  :  the  cutting  edge  should  not  be  straight  across,  but  it  should 
form  a  convex  line,  so  that  the  corners  shall  be  back  of  the  centre  of 
the  edge.  The  ridge  between  the  6o°  edge  and  the  flat  blade  forms  a 
fulcrum  for  lifting  the  chip  at  each  successive  blow.  The  narrow  cape 
chisels  should  be  made  by  similar  rules,  except,  of  course,  the  uniform 
thickness  of  the  blade,  which  is  impossible,  but  observing  the  same  nar¬ 
rowing  of  the  bit  and  the  same  “stunt  ”  edge  of  6o°. 

It  may  be  asked  :  How  can  a  clean  job  be  done  where  corners  are  re¬ 
quired,  as  in  cutting  keyways,  if  the  bit  is  to  be  narrower  than  the  blade  ? 
Simply  by  using  a  narrower  bladed  chisel  for  finishing  the  corners. 
There  is  no  ordinary  job  that  cannot  be  finished  with  chisels  with  bits 
appreciably  narrower  than  the  blades,  using  differing  widths  of  chisels. 
It  may  be  that  on  a  cleaning,  scraping  finish  in  a  key  way  a  full  width 
chisel  with  flush  bit  may  be  useful,  but  even  here  a  narrow  finishing 
chisel  with  drawn-in  corners  will  make  better  work  going  down  each 
corner  in  succession.  These  elegant,  wedge-bladed,  spreading  bit 
chisels  are  beautiful  to  look  at,  but  they  are  not  necessarily  useful  because 
some  manufacturers  for  the  trade  send  them  out  in  this  form. 

In  the  article  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  composite  chisels — 
wrought  iron  with  steel  bits — were  commended  for  certain  work.  It 
would  be  well,  also,  if,  when  the  chisel  is  made  solid  from  the  steel  bar, 
the  head  or  hammer  end  be  occasionally  annealed.  The  continual  ham¬ 
mering  on  the  end  of  the  chisel  not  only  brooms  and  disintegrates  the 
steel,  but  it  hardens  it  harder  than  any  fire  and  water  can  do  it,  and 
from  this  cause  come  sometimes  serious  accidents.  The  writer  suffered 
for  years  from  a  disease  in  the  eyes  engendered  by  a  flying  particle  of 
glass-hard  steel  from  the  head  of  a  cold-chisel  with  which  he  was 
working. — Scientific  A merican. 
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WHAT  CAN  YOU  EXPECT? 


We  remarked  in  our  last  number,  page  406,  that  we  hadn’t  much 
sympathy  for  those  of  our  country  friends  who  wanted  city  style 
about  their  painting,  but  were  unwilling  to  pay  city  prices  for  such 
work.  An  instance  of  this  has  since  come  to  our  notice,  which 
illustrates  a  common  failing  so  pointedly,  that  we  cannot  resist  the 
desire  to  repeat  the  facts,  although  we  of  course  withhold  the  name 
of  the  carriage-builder  referred  to. 

He  lives  in  an  adjoining  State,  and  is  a  first-rate  fellow,  and  does 
good  work.  He  came  to  us,  and  after  complaining  of  the  difficulty 
he  had  found  in  securing  a  first-class  painter,  added :  “  I  wish  you 
would  find  for  me  the  man  I  want.  He  must  be  a  good  body 
finisher  and  striper,  a  sober  man,  a  steady  man,  and  a  gentleman.” 

“  Very  good  !  and  what  inducements  are  you  willing  to  offer  such 
a  man  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I’ll  give  him  a  steady  job  all  the  year  round  ”  (he  empha¬ 
sized  this  fact  as  if  it  were  something  special),  “  and  two  dollars  a 
day!" 

We  couldn’t  help  smiling  at  this.  “  Why,  my  dear  sir,  the  rough- 
stuff  rubbers  at  Brewster’s  get  more  than  that.” 

A  man  such  as  our  friend  described  commands  in  New- York  City 
from  $3.50  to  $5.00  a  day.  Certainly  no  New-Yorker  would  feel 
disposed  to  break  up  his  home  associations  (and  all  men  of  this 
stamp  have  them),  and  go  into  a  country  village  for  any  less  than 
the  wages  named. 

We  offer  the  above  as  an  explanation  of  our  inability  to  answer 
the  numerous  requests  which  are  addressed  to  us,  especially  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  for  first-class  mechanics.  Such  men  are  always 
scarce;  and  at  the  wages  which  our  correspondents  frequently  name, 
they  are  simply  unobtainable. 

HOW  TO  PEE  VENT  GREENING  OF  GOLD  BRONZE. 

English  varnish  seems  to  hold  an  acid  that  draws  out  verdigris  from  gold 
bronze,  and  it  should  never  be  put  directly  upon  bronzed  work.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  first  varnish  the  work  with  American  rubbing  varnish,  or  to  pencil  var¬ 
nish  the  bronze  with  French  shellac.— Coach,  Harness  and  Saddlery. 

No  ie.  All  varnishes,  American  as  well  as  English,  and  rubbing  as 
well  as  finishing,  applied  over  gold-bronze,  affect  its  luster  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  producing  a  greenish  hue  resembling  that  of  verdigris.  To  avoid 
this,  use  the  best  gold-bronze,  mix  it  in  the  lightest  shade  of  varnish  ob¬ 
tainable,  and  apply  with  a  soft  camel’s-hair  brush,  as  if  it  were  an  ordi¬ 
nary  color.  This  seems  to  hold  it  intact,  so  that  a  subsequent  coat  of 
finishing  varnish,  if  light  in  color,  will  not  readily  affect  it.  We  do  not 
recommend  applying  more  than  one  coat  of  varnish  over  gold  or  gold- 
bronze.  "  T 


HOW  TO  MIX  RENO’S  FILLER. 

Editor  of  The  Hub’s  Paint  Department— Dear  Sir  :  Will  you  please 
send  me  a  receipt  for  mixing  Reno’s  Filler,  and  oblige  a  reader  of  The  Hub  ? 

A.  T.,  Clinton,  Ill. 

Answer.— Reno’s  Filler  makes  a  good,  cheap  and  reliable  roughstuff, 
if  properly  mixed  and  applied.  Various  methods  are  used  in  different 
shops,  according  to  the  time  allowed  for  doing  the  work.  We  will  indi¬ 
cate  two  of  these,  one  adapted  for  work  where  plenty  of  time  can  be 
allowed,  and  one  for  quick  work. 

For  slow  work,  we  will  take,  for  instance,  20  lbs.  of  the  Filler.  Add 
to  this  5  lbs.  of  good  keg-lead.  The  lead  should  be  mixed  in  rubbing 
varnish,  so  that  it  will  readily  assimilate  with  the  Filler.  Then  add  suffic¬ 
ient  varnish  to  mix  the  whole  to  the  consistency  of  a  stiff  paste.  Then  thin 
with  turpentine  to  working  consistency.  It  is  now  ready  for  application. 

Some  painters  may  except  to  the  above  and  say;  “Why,  aren’t  you 
going  to  put  any  dryers  in  ?  Where  is  your  Japan  ?  ”  We  do  not  advo¬ 
cate  the  addition  of  any  drier,  as  the  Filler  itself  is  a  mineral  paint  with 
considerable  drying  properties  of  its  own,  and  we  have  simply  given  it 
elasticity  by  the  addition  of  white-lead  and  varnish. 

The  quick  method  only  differs  from  the  above  by  mixing  in  Japan 
Gold-size  of  good  quality,  in  place  of  rubbing  varnish.  L. 


PRACTICAL  HAND-BOOKS  WANTED. 

Sheboygan,  Wis.,  Aug.,  188^ 
To  the  Editor — Sir  :  Have  you  a  cheap  book  on  lettering  ?  If  so,  you  n 
send  it  to  me.  Have  you  published  any  scroll  books  besides  the  one  whicl 
have  bought  from  you  already  ?  p_  Weigand 

Answer. — We  published  a  cheap  hand-book  on  lettering  two  ye; 
ago,  but  it  is  now  out  of  print,  and  we  are  not  likely  to  bring  out  ; 
other  edition,  as  the  numerous  plates,  which  gave  it  its  chief  value,  w< 
destroyed  by  fire  last  summer.  Our  “  Studies  in  Scrolling,  Striping  a 
Ornamental  Painting  (price  $1)  is  the  only  remaining  hand-book  tl 
we  are  now  prepared  to  supply.  It  is  this,  we  believe,  which  y 
already  have. 


MUD-SPOTS  ON  VARNISH. 


Chicago,  III.,  Aug.  21 

Editor  of  The  Hub— Dear  Sir  :  I  wish  to  put  in  a  circular  the  short  arti 
you  published  some  years  ago  about  mud-spotting  of  varnish,  but  I  have  tool 
in  vain  for  it  in  our  back  numbers  of  The  Hub.  Will  you  please  send  me  ( 
number  in  which  it  appeared  ;  or,  if  you  cannot  do  this,  please  republish  it  in  yc 
next  number,  and  I  think  others  might  find  it  useful.  Yours  very  truly,  K 

Answer. — We  think  our  correspondent  must  refer  to  the  “  Coupor 
which  accompanied  our  January  number,  1875.  We  can  no  longer  supj 
that  number  ;  but  here  is  a  reprint  of  the  contents  of  the  “  Coupon.” 

“High-grade  finishing  varnishes,  whether  of  English  or  Americ; 
make,  possess  their  wearing  qualities  from  the  simple  fact  that  th 
retain  their  elasticity  or  oily  principle  to  a  great  length  of  time.  T 
surface  hardens  sufficiently  to  resist  dust  and  admit  of  being  washe 
but  the  body  of  the  varnish  remains  soft  and  sensitive,  and  m; 
allowed  to  dry  on  the  surface  of  the  varnish  both  stains  it,  and  e 
tracts,  by  capillary  attraction,  the  oil  contained  in  the  varnish.  Ea 
spot  of  mud,  according  to  its  size  and  shape,  acts  on  the  varnish  imm 
diately  under  it,  but  no  further,  from  the  fact  that  a  suction  is  creati 
by  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture  contained  in  the  mud.  Differe 
kinds  of  soil  act  with  more  or  less  injurious  effects.  The  sandy  soil 
New-Jersey  would  have  but  a  slight  effect  on  a  varnish  which  would  1 
badly  stained  by  the  more  adhesive,  clayey  soil  of  Indiana  or  KentuCk’ 
and  the  filth  of  a  large  city  would  be  still  more  fatal  to  the  gloss  of  tl 
varnish.” 

HOW  TO  PAINT  BUSINESS  WAGONS  QUICKLY  ANL 

CHEAP L  Y. 


Green  Island,  N.  Y. 

1  o  the  Editor — Dear  Sir  ;  I  give  below  my  method  of  painting  a  busine 
wagon  quickly  and  cheaply. 

First  prime  the  work  as  usual,  either  with  lead  or  with  any  of  the  primers  no 
popular. 

Next,  take  dry  lead,  and  mix  with  equal  parts  of  gold-size,  good  rubbinj 
varnish  and  oil.  Mix  this  to  a  paste,  which  can  be  applied  with  a  brush.  Fi 
teen  minutes  afterward  this  can  be  scraped  off.  Use  a  knife  about  four  inchi 
wide.  Scrape  off  lengthwise,  following  the  grain  of  the  wood.  Allow  it  to  dr' 
and  then  sandpaper  and  color.  Have  the  sandpaper  on  a  block. 

On  spokes,  etc.,  this  paste-coat  must  be  allowed  to  dry,  and  then  be  san< 
papered  down  the  same  as  lead.  Yours  truly,  G.  Beckley. 

Note. — We  are  glad  to  know  our  correspondent’s  method  of  doin 
such  work.  It  is  certainly  speedy,  but  we  think  there  is  some  waste  c 
material  involved  which  might  be  avoided. 

In  the  leading  wagon-shops  in  this  city,  the  method  adopted  in  case 
of  hurried  work  differs  somewhat  from  the  above,  and  may  also  be  ir 
teresting  to  our  readers.  It  is  briefly  as  follows  : 

I  rime  as  usual.  Next  take  dry  lead  and  mix  to  a  stiff  paste  with  equa 
parts  of  Japan  gold-size  and  good  rubbing- varnish.  Then  take  a  putty 
knife  from  four  to  six  inches  in  width  (the  wider  the  better),  and  “sheet 
or  plaster  the  panels  with  this  paste  or  knifing-coat,  following  the  grail 
of  the  wood.  This  fills  very  readily  the  grain  and  pores.  Due  car 
should  be  taken  to  apply  it  as  smoothly  as  possible.  After  standinj 
from  12  to  24  hours  to  dry,  it  may  be  sandpapered  or  blocked  down 
when  a  very  smooth  and  even  surface  will  be  produced. 

We  are  now  ready  for  the  color,  which  should  have  a  certain  propor 
tion  of  oil  added  to  it,  and  so  should  all  the  subsequent  coats  of  color 
The  number  of  these  coats  must  of  course  depend  upon  the  pigmen 
employed,  a  transparent  pigment  like  yellow  requiring  more  coats  thar 
an  opaque  one  like  black  or  green. 

The  above  method,  like  that  described  by  our  correspondent,  avoid? 
the  use  of  roughstuff  entirely,  which  is  a  great  saving  in  time  ;  and  the 
saving  in  material  which  this  method  assures,  as  compared  with  his,  con¬ 
sists  in  the  application  of  a  thin  film  of  paste  which  is  simply  rubbed 
down,  while  he  uses  a  heavy  scraping-coat,  a  iarge  portion  of  which  is 
removed  and  wasted  in  the  process  of  scraping.  We  are  firm  believers 
in  the  desirability  of  using  the  least  quantity  of  material  so  long  as  the 
desired  result  is  produced,  and  we  therefore  recommend  the  method  we 
have  described  to  the  attention  of  our  correspondent  and  other  readers. 
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VARNISH  IN  BRUSH-KEEPERS. 

the  varnish  brushes  be  kept  suspended  in  oil,  or  in  a  mixture  of  oil  and 
i  ,entine,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  cement  which  fastens  the  hairs  into 
I  handle  becomes  softened,  and,  when  the  brush  is  being  used,  small  particles 
his  cement  come  out  with  the  varnish,  and  cause  the  work  to  look  sandy, 
ides,  oil  in  the  brush  is  apt  to  cause  “  pitting,”  or  enameling,  if  great  care  is 
used  to  wipe  out  the  oil. 

o  overcome  the  trouble,  keep  the  brushes  suspended  in  a  tight,  covered 
,  -ih-keeper,  in  some  finishing  varnish  made  without  dryers.  Your  varnish- 
,  ;er  will,  no  doubt,  supply  it.  But  care  must  be  taken  not  to  pour  this  var- 
,  from  the  keeper  for  use  on  a  job  ;  and,  to  guard  against  this,  it  is  well  to 
n  the  liquid  with  a  few  drops  of  carmine,  so  that  it  will  be  readily  discovered, 
the  staining  will  in  no  way  injure  it  for  hanging  the  brushes  in. — Coach , 
■  ness  and  Saddlery. 

Iote. — We  cannot  altogether  commend  the  above  suggestions.  Our 
t  workmen  are  accustomed  to  suspend  a  varnish-brush  in  precisely  the 
le  grade  of  varnish  in  which  they  propose  to  use  it.  We  do  not  recom- 
nd  the  substitution  of  any  other  kind  of  varnish,  non-dryer  or  other- 

e. 

ts  to  coloring  the  varnish  in  the  keeper,  especially  with  a  pigment 
t  costs  from  $10  to  $12  a  pound,  when  mixed,  we  consider  this  not 
y  quite  unnecessary,  but  also  decidedly  objectionable,  for  the  reason 
t  any  foreign  matter  thus  introduced  into  the  brush,  must  be  abso- 
;ly  removed  before  the  brush  can  be  used  with  any  sense  of  security, 
1  this  would  often  be  a  difficult  matter. 


HOWTO  VENTILATE  A  VARNISH-ROOM. 

Sheboygan,  Wis.,  Aug.  7. 

'o  the  Editor — Sir  :  How  would  you  ventilate  a  15  x  15  ft.  varnish-room, 
ing  two  windows  on  one  side  only — the  south  ?  Would  you  use  a  revolving 
1  in  the  ceiling  ?  What  does  such  a  cap  cost  ?  P.  Wiegand. 

\nswer.— The  smaller  the  varnish-room,  the  better,  so  long  as  there 
ilenty  of  room  for  the  varnisher  to  conveniently  do  his  work.  The  loca- 
n  of  your  room  is  evidently  not  favorable.  A  corner  room,  facing  north 
d  west,  is  always  to  be  preferred,  with  windows  on  both  these  sides, 
room  facing  south  is  often  subjected  to  intense  sun-heat  during  work- 
;  hours,  and  it  is  of  course  more  difficult  to  ventilate  ;  but  we  think  an 
flue,  from  12  to  18  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  revolving  turret,  ought 
be  able  to  remove  all  foul  air.  We  don’t  know  the  cost.  An  illus- 
.tion  of  the  air-flue  above  referred  to  will  be  found  in  August  Hub , 
79,  page  212,  where  Mr.  F.  B.  Gardner  gives  the  following  further 
scription  of  it.  We  quote  his  words  below  : 

“Ventilation  is  secured  by  having  in  each  room,  and  near  the  center, 
galvanized  iron  pipe,  15  inches  in  diameter,  even  with  the  ceiling  inside, 
d  extending  out  through  the  roof  about  three  feet.  On  the  outside 
d  of  this  pipe  a  revolving  cap  or  jack  is  fixed,  which  increases  the  up- 
.rd  draught,  prevents  the  entrance  of  rain  or  snow,  and  avoids  a  back 
aught.  The  inside  end  is  supplied  with  a  tight-fitting  cover,  to  stop 
culation  of  air  when  necessary.  It  is  closed  with  a  button.” 

In  this  connection  we  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  our  cor- 
spondent  and  all  other  readers  who  are  interested  in  “The  Requisites 
a  Perfect  Varnish-Room,”  to  the  series  of  prize  articles  on  that  sub- 
:t  which  appeared  in  Volumes  XX  and  XXI  of  The  Hub ,  which  to- 
ther  form  an  exhaustive  review  of  all  the  conditions  to  be  observed 
d  avoided. 

^ - 

OW  TO  CLEANSE  AND  SOFTEN  A  PAINT  BRUSH. 

“  When  a  paint  brush  is  stiff  and  hard  through  drying  with  paint  on  it,  put  some 
rpentine  in  a  shallow  dish  and  set  it  on  fire.  Let  it  burn  for  a  minute  until 
t,  then  smother  the  flame,  and  work  the  pencil  in  the  fingers,  dipping  it  fre- 
ently  into  hot  spirits.  Rinse  all  paint  brushes,  pencils,  etc.,  in  turpentine, 
sase  with  a  mixture  of  sweet  oil  and  tallow  to  prevent  them  from  drying  hard, 
d  put  away  in  a  box  out  of  the  dust.” — Manufacturers'  Gazette ,  Aug.  9. 

Note. — Well?  the  above  tells  one  way  of  cleansing  a  paint  brush,  but 
does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  Flaming  turpentine  in  a  carriage  paint- 
op,  surrounded  by  the  inflammable  material  usually  present  in  such  a 
om,  cannot  but  be  considered  highly  dangerous — unwarrantably  so, 
ing  very  apt  to  get  beyond  the  control  of  the  painter. 

A  safer  way,  in  case  hot  turpentine  is  thought  necessary,  is  to  boil 
in  an  iron  pot  or  kettle,  and  dip  the  brush  into  it  while  the  turpen- 
ie  i$  just  hot  enough  so  that  it  will  not  scorch  or  sear  the  bristles. 
ie  brush  may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  heated  turpentine  for  a  few 
inutes,  until  the  hard  coating  of  paint  has  become  softened,  so  that 
can  be  easily  removed  by  a  palette-knife  or  dull  pocket-knife.  Even 
is  process  is  accomplished  by  more  less  risk,  as  the  fumes  arising 
r>m  heated  turpentine  are  very  inflammable.  The  best  way  of  all  is  to 
ive  a  carefully-corked  can  of  benzine  on  hand  ;  and,  when  absolutely 
:eded,  to  dip  the  paint  brush  in  this,  which,  as  our  experience  teaches, 
ill  be  found  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  cases.  The  paint  brush  that 
mnot  be  washed  out  in  benzine  may  be  considered  useless  for  the 
trriage  painter’s  needs.  L. 


RECEIPTS  BOR  MIXING  PAINT  TO  IMITATE  NATU¬ 
RAL  WOOD. 

Ardleigh,  Essex,  Eng.,  Aug.  6,  1884. 

To  the  Editor — Dear  Sir  :  Please  accept  my  thanks  for  past  favors,  and 
also  for  information  already  kindly  given. 

Will  you  now  please  give  receipts  to  cover  the  following  need.  I  have  some 
varnished  carts  to  repair.  Some  of  them  are  badly  stained.  The  owners  will  not 
have  them  painted,  as  they  prefer  the  natural  wood  varnished.  But  it  is  compul¬ 
sory  to  paint  some  of  them.  Now,  I  saw  one,  a  time  ago,  of  American  build, 
painted  so  near  the  natural  color  of  the  wood  that  it  required  close  inspection 
to  detect  it  ;  and  if  Mr.  Long  will  kindly  give  receipt  for  painting  the  following 
colors  (as  soon  as  convenient),  I  shall  esteem  it  a  special  favor.  The  woods  I  de¬ 
sire  to  imitate  are  birch,  maple,  walnut,  elm,  light  oak,  ash,  mahogany  and  rose¬ 
wood.  Yours  faithfully,  M.  W. 

Answer. — It  is  the  grainer’s  art,  rather  than  the  color-mixer’s,  which 
is  mainly  instrumental  in  producing  such  imitations  of  natural  woods  as 
our  correspondent  refers  to.  The  mixing  of  the  colors  is  a  comparatively 
easy  matter,  but  the  difficulty  arises  when  we  come  to  the  graining.  The 
best  grainers  are  artists,  and  the  trade  is  peculiar  to  a  very  few  persons, 
some  of  the  best  of  whom  are  able  to  imitate  any  kind  of  wood  or  mar¬ 
ble  so  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  the  work  of  the  artist’s 
hand  from  that  of  Dame  Nature  herself.  The  best  such  imitator  of  natu¬ 
ral  woods  with  whom  we  are  acquainted  is  Mr.  J.  Millward  Wade,  who 
is  employed  by  the  John  Stephenson  Co.,  car  and  omnibus  builders,  of 
this  city.  His  method  of  producing  such  effects  is  a  secret  one,  but 
consists  in  the  use  of  certain  dyes  ;  and  when  he  has  produced  the 
exact  colors,  he  then  employs  certain  patented  rollers  which  give  the 
graining  effect.  We  do  not  know  how  much  of  his  trade  secret  Mr.  Wade 
may  be  willing  to  give  away  or  sell,  but  we  would  advise  our  English 
correspondent  to  address  him  and  request  specimens  of  his  work,  which 
will  tell  more  than  we  can  explain  on  paper.  They  are  really  works  of 
art.  His  home  address  is  No.  126  E.  27th-street,  New-York. 


HOW  CAN  THE  CARRIAGE  PAINT-SHOP  BE  MADE 

TO  PAY  BETTER? 

A  CALL  FOR  SUGGESTIONS. 

If  there  is  any  branch  of  the  carriage  business  where  a  demand  par¬ 
ticularly  exists  for  an  advance  in  prices  of  work,  it  is  most  decidedly 
in  the  painting  department.  We,  of  course,  are  understood  to  refer  to 
carriages  to  be  repainted  and  varnished,  and  not  to  new  work,  as  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  painted  according  to  rules  that  exist  in  the  different  manufactories. 

We  doubt  if  there  is  anyone  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  the 
carriage  business  who  has  not  heard  it  said  repeatedly  that  there  was 
nothing  made  in  the  paint-shop  ;  and  some  can  remember  of  hearing  the 
assertion  that  it — the  paint-shop — was  run  at  a  loss.  As  naturally  occurs 
when  such  assertions  are  made,  questions  arise  as  to  the  cause.  We 
have  asked  a  great  many  times,  and  of  many  different  painters  and  car¬ 
riage  manufacturers,  but  as  yet  we  are  unable  to  assign  the  plague  of 
low  prices  satisfactorily  to  any  definite  cause,  and  can  only  join  with 
the  many  and  acknowledge  that  the  disease  exists,  and  to  all  appearance 
is  increasing  in  its  effects. 

We  do  not  write  on  this  subject  to  cause  anyone  to  feel  discouraged  or 
dissatisfied,  as  the  trade  of  carriage  painting  is  entitled  to  rank  with  any 
in  the  catalogue,  and  there  is  no  mechanic  who  is  more  independent  than 
a  thorough  carriage-painter.  The  only  desire  we  have  is  to  ascertain 
whether  something  cannot  be  done  to  advance  the  prices  of  carriage 
painting  so  all  may  be  benefitted,  and  the  carriage-maker  be  able  to  say 
that  he  receives  the  same  percentage  of  profit  from  the  paint-shop  that 
he  does  from  the  smith,  wood  or  trimming-shops.  An  advance  of  prices 
is  an  undertaking  that  is  always  accompanied  by  considerable  hard  work, 
but  the  prices  now  paid  on  the  average  for  carriage  painting  are  so  low 
that  any  increase  on  them  will  fully  repay  all  the  labor  and  trouble 
expended  in  the  task. 

As  to  offering  any  suggestions  that  will  tend  to  accomplish  the  desired 
result,  we  admit  we  do  not  feel  (if  we  could  do  so)  like  making  any  ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  we  are  acquainted  with  many  in  the  carriage  trade  who 
are  fully  competent  to  make  suggestions  on  the  subject,  and  we  would  be 
more  than  pleased  to  receive  them  ;  and  we  earnestly  invite  all  those 
interested  to  send  in  their  opinions,  and  by  a  united  effort  see  if  the 
deviltry  of  low  prices  of  carriage  painting  cannot  be  obviated. — New- 
England  Carriage  Journal.  * 

•Jf*  "Mr 

Note. — The  above  suggestion  commends  itself  to  us  as  a  very 
timely  one,  and  The  Hub  will  be  glad  to  lend  a  helping  hand  in  in¬ 
vestigating  the  subject.  Our  correspondents  among  the  painters 
are  requested  to  do  the  same.  There  is  certainly  a  leakage  in 
nearly  every  carriage  paint-shop,  even  the  best  organized,  for  which 
the  foreman  painter  is  frequently  not  responsible.  We  could  say 
much  on  this  subject,  and  we  propose  to  do  so  later  on;  but  we 
prefer  first  to  see  what  our  correspondents  and  those  of  the  New- 
England  Carriage  Journal  may  have  to  say. — Ed. 
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HOW  TO  CLEANSE  DIRTY  VARNISH-BRUSHES. 

If  a  varnish  brush  be  washed  with  soap  and  water,  it  will  never  afterward 
possess  that  elasticity  so  desirable  ;  and  if  washed  in  turpentine  it  will  become 
filled  with  small  white  scales  of  dried  varnish,  or,  as  called  by  many,  “lousy.” 
I  he  turpentine  also  drives  these  specks  of  gum  or  dried  varnish  up  into  the  head 
of  the  brush,  where  it  remains,  to  leave  a  little  at  a  time  with  the  varnish  when 
the  brush  is  in  use.  When  a  brush  gets  dirty,  the  best  way  to  clean  it  is  to  work 
it  out  in  varnish  on  some  clean  but  common  job.— Coach,  Harness  and  Saddlery. 

Note.  We  think  that  “if,”  with  which  the  above  quotation  opens, 
should  be  printed  in  the  biggest  kind  of  capital  letters.  No  varnish 
brush  ought  ever  to  have  any  water  come  in  contact  with  it,  for  it  will 
destroy  its  elasticity,  and  more  especially  so  in  case  it  is  made  of  fitch, 
bear  or  badger  hair.  The  bristle  brush  is  not  so  easily  affected  by  water 
as  those  mentioned  ;  but  a  varnish  brush  of  any  kind  is  more  or  less  in¬ 
jured  by  water,  and  should  never  be  washed  therein.  Working  out  in 
varnish,  or  in  a  mixture  of  about  three  parts  turpentine  and  one  part  raw 
linseed  oil,  is  the  only  proper  way  to  cleanse  such  a  brush. 

The  condition  of  the  varnish  brush  is  of  such  vital  importance  that, 
when  it  becomes  hardened  or  soiled  sufficiently  to  require  washing  out  in 
anything,  it  becomes  useless  for  a  long  time  as  a  body  brush  ;  and  the 
better  way,  therefore,  when  it  reaches  this  state,  is  to  turn  it  over  to  the 
carriage-part  varnisher.  First-class  varnish-brushes  are  now  sold  at  a 
price  which  places  them  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  they  are  supplied 
ready  for  use,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  compulsory,  as  formerly,  to  waste 
time  or  trouble  over  one  that  is  in  any  way  defective.  L. 

FAINT  DRYERS  AND  THE  DRYING  OF  FAINTS. 

Plain  Talk  with  Practical  Painters  ’  is  the  title  of  an  attractively 
printed  and  valuable  little  hand-book  which  has  just  been  issued  by 
Messrs.  John  W.  Masury  &  Son,  of  this  city.  We  understand  that  it 
was  written  by  Mr.  C.  O.  Wolcott,  of  that  firm  ;  and  whatever  he  writes 
is  always  sure  to  be  practical  and  to  the  point,  and  well  worth  reading. 

The  pamphlet  contains  thirty-two  pages,  the  first  twenty-two  of  which 
are  devoted  mainly  to  the  subject  of  house-painting  ;  but  many  useful 
shop-hints  are  introduced,  gathered  from  Mr.  Wolcott’s  long  experience 
as  a  paint  user  and  paint  manufacturer,  which  will  prove  equally  valuable 
to  all  who  handle  the  brush.  We  quote  below  his  reference  to  paint  dry¬ 
ers,  which  seems  to  us  particularly  well  put. 

“  The  transformation  which  oil  paint  undergoes  in  its  change  from  a 
liquid  to  a  solid  substance  has  not  been  as  yet  satisfactorily  explained. 
The  theory  that  paint  hardens  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  air, 
may  or  may  not  be  correct.  An  exhaustive  series  of  experiments,  only! 
would  settle  the  question  ;  but  we  propose  now  to  deal  with  facts,  not 
fancies.  The  point  of  interest  to  the  man  who  paints  is,  will  the  mate¬ 
rial  harden  to  a  point  of  usefulness  within  a  reasonable  time  ?  Questions 
as  to  the  presence  of  ozone  in  the  atmosphere,  and  all  the  fine  distinctions 
of  chemical  science,  are  out  of  -place  here.  WTat  we  want  to  know  is, 
simply,  will  the  paint  we  are  about  to  use  harden  in  a  reasonable  time? 

*  *  *  * 

The  change  of  paint  from  a  liquid  to  a  solid,  is  an  operation  uncertain 
and  dependent.  The  paint  which  we  may  apply  in  a  July  day  and  tem¬ 
perature,  will  harden  so  as  not  to  elicit  a  word  in  condemnation.  This 
same  mixture,  applied  in  December,  may  utterly  refuse  to  dry  or  begin 
to  dry,  as  the  phrase  goes.  *  *  * 

Now  it  would  seem  that  the  necessities  of  such  a  case  would  of  them¬ 
selves  call  forth  a  remedy.  Nor  do  they  not !  Research  has  discovered 
a  remedy  so  full  and  complete  that  this  cause  of  complaint  can  be  said 
to  exist  no  longer.  The  remedy  is  simple  and  not  intricate.  It  consists 
in  the  addition  to  the  mixed  paint  of  a  substance  which  in  itself  contains 
the  property  of  neutralizing  the  untoward  conditions  of  winter  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  creating,  as  it  were,  for  the  drying  paint  a  perpetual  summer 
atmosphere,— this  is  a  liquid  dryer.  *  *  * 

Paint,  that  is,  oil  paint,  loses,  in  a  measure,  its  property  of  drying  in 
cold  weather  ;  and  particularly  in  cold  da?np  weather.  Therefore,  pro¬ 
vision  should  be  made  for  this  when  painting  is  performed  in  winter.  A 
fire  in  the  room  during  the  process  of  painting  in  winter  is  the  equivalent 
of  a  summer  temperature.  Always,  if  possible,  secure  a  temperature  of 
70  degrees  to  paint  in.  In  the  handling  of  paint,  heat  is  an  indispensa¬ 
ble  power.” 

IDENTITY  OF  PRUSSIAN  BLUE  AND  TURNBULL'S 

BLUE. 

Ir  is  of  interest  to  know  that  what  is  called  Turnbull’s  blue,  formed 
by  precipitating  a  ferrous  solution  with  ferrid-cyanide  of  potassium,  reacts 
in  the  same  manner  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  similar 
crystals  separate.  This  fact  favors  the  theory  previously  advanced  that 
Prussian  blue  and  Turnbull  s  blue  are  perfectly  identical  compounds. 

If  a  solution  of  oxide  of  iron,  containing  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
be  mixed  with  a  solution  of  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium,  also  containing 
hydrochloric  acid,  no  precipitate  is  formed  until  diluted.  With  ferrous 
oxide  and  ferrid-cyanide,  both  containing  hyTdrochloric  acid,  a  pale  yellow 
solution  also  results.  In  this  solution  sulpho-cyanides  produce  a  red 
color,  showing  that  the  iron  has  been  oxidized  at  the  expense  of  the 
lerrid-cyanide,  and  then  it  unites  with  the  ferro-cyanide  formed.  This 
favors  the  identity  of  Turnbull’s  blue  and  Prussian  blue.—  The  Painter. 


WRINKLING  OF  LEATHER  TOPS. 


Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  Would  you  kindly  let  us  know  by  retu 
mail  what  is  the  cause  of  roof  pieces  of  leather-top  wrinkling  after  they  stanc 
few  days  in  the  repository.  Is  it  the  fault  of  the  leather,  or  should  the  leatl 
be  sponged  and  stretched  before  putting  on  ?  Inclosed  please  find  stamp  ;  a 
state  in  your  reply  your  charge,  and  we  will  gladly  pay  you.  If  you  publis 
please  don’t  mention  our  names. 

By  complying  with  the  above  you  will  greatly  oblige  us. 

Respectfully  yours,  Canadian  Subs 

Answer. — We  have  consulted  one  of  the  best  trimmers  in  this  city  1 
garding  the  subject  referred  to  in  the  above  letter,  and  here  is  wh 
he  says  : 

The  wrinkling  of  leather  is  in  most  instances  caused  by  being  put  < 
too  loose.  The  leather  must  be  put  on  tight,  and  this  is  particularly  it 
portant  in  case  of  the  flanky  part  of  the  hide.  Our  informant  states  th 
he  always  puts  the  best  part  of  the  hide  on  the  sides,  the  flanky  parts  < 
the  front  and  back,  and  the  worst  side  of  the  flanky  part  on  the  back 
the  top.  The  statement  about  drawing  the  leather  on  tight  he  wish 
not  to  be  misunderstood,  as  this  does  not  signify  having  the  leath 
drawn  on  with  pinchers.  Just  how  tight  the  leather  requires  to  be  put  ( 
is  impossible  to  state,  as  this  is  a  matter  of  experience  and  judgment  < 
the  part  of  the  trimmer. 

After  the  top  is  properly  fitted  and  seamed  up,  the  seams  are  th< 
dampened  before  putting  the  top  on,  but  in  no  case  should  the  leath 
be  dampened  and  stretched  before  putting  it  on  the  top. 


SECOND  ESSAY  ON  TRIMMING  PHYSICIANS'  PHA1 

TON:  NO  PRIZE. 

(By  X  Y  Z,  of  New-York  City.) 

To  trim  a  physicians’  phaeton  to  the  accompanying  design,  take  tw< 
ply  buckram,  shape  it  to  nearly  fit  the  back  panel,  and  sew  one  row  < 
five  or  six  springs  to  the  middle  of  the  buckram  and  another  row  to  tl 
middle  of  the  upper  half.  Nail  the  buckram  to  the  body,  and  tie  the  spring 
lengthwise  and  crosswise.  Be  sure  that  the  springs  stand  straight  when  i 
motion  ;  then  nail  a  piece  of  burlaps  over  them.  Make  a  paper  pattern  < 


the  back  over  the  springs,  mark  the  given  design  on  it ;  lay  the  pattern  01 
a  frame  covered  with  burlaps  and  mark  off  the  design.  Allow  for  full 
ness  in  cloth  or  leather.  The  first  tuft  is  in.,  with  in.  fullness 
^  in.  for  sewing,  and  in.  folded  up  under  the  tuft  to  make  the  plai 
stand.  Allow  no  fullness  on  the  pipes,  but  in.  between  the  half  dia 
monds,  and  in.  from  the  top  edge  of  the  pattern  to  close  the  back 
Width  of  the  pipes,  3  in. 
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The  side  quarter  should  be  made  on  three-ply  buckram,  with  no  full- 
ess  in  material  ;  but  make  the  side  quarter  thin,  so  as  to  leave  the  in- 
ide  of  the  job  as  roomy  as  possible.  Iron  the  cloth  well  in  the  marks, 
iy  one  layer  of  hair  and  one  of  cotton  on  the  buckram  and  tuft  down. 

{  a  pocket  is  desired,  take  a  piece  of  enameled  cloth,  measure  from  the 
eat-frame  to  the  center  bottom,  and  give  it  the  shape  of  the  side  quarter. 
>ut  a  raiser  about  x  in.  from  the  top  edge,  and  cover  with  cloth.  Blind- 
lail  it  on  the  bottom  to  the  seat-frame,  and  nail  back  and  front,  finishing 
vith  pasting-lace  on  the  front. 

In  the  cushion  allow  i  in.  across  the  diamond,  %  in.  to  the  length  of 
he  diamond,  and  i'A  in.  all  around.  Iron  or  press  the  material  well  in 
he  marks,  and  line  with  muslin  and  cotton.  Take  enameled  duck,  paste 
3n  it  a  raiser  like  the  design  of  the  fall,  and  paste  the  material  only 
iround  the  raiser,  as  a  fall  pasted  down  all  over  will  become  wrinkled  as 
.he  paste  gives  way  when  the  fall  is  lifted  up  or  down. 


Four  bows  are  sufficient  for  the  top,  as  they  allow  enough  space  be¬ 
tween  the  bows  for  the  glass-frame.  The  back  bow  ought  to  be  set 
first.  Then  measure  3  and  s'A  in.  from  the  seat,  fasten  the  front  bow  tem¬ 
porarily,  and  lay  a  straight-edge  across  and  measure  the  spread,  which 
should  be  3  ft.  9  in.  to  3  ft.  11  in.,  and  i]/2  in.  lower  than  the  back  bow. 
This  will  give  the  length  the  bow  ought  to  be  cut.  Then  place  the  next 
to  the  back  bow,  measure  from  the  under  edge  of  the  straight-edge  to 
the  under  edge  of  the  bow  3  in.,  and  cut  the  bow.  The  bow  next  to 
the  front  ought  to  be  A  in-  lower.  I  he  glass  is  straight,  4X8 
in.,  and  the  frame-pieces  between  the  bows,  for  screwing  the  middle  prop 
to,  should  be  hard  wood.  The  light  must  be  plumb.  After  putting  in 
the  head-lining  it  is  well  to  tack  the  lining  temporarily  to  the  sides,  and 
mark  with  chalk  the  position  of  the  slat-iron  bolt.  Sew  a  leather  washer 
to  the  cloth  ;  punch  a  hole  in  and  slip  on  the  bolt,  then  cut  the  cloth 
loose  enough  around  the  ends  of  the  bows  to  leave  the  top  lining  suf¬ 
ficient  play  when  laid  down.  To  this  sew  another  piece  of  cloth  to 
form  a  pocket.  This  will  make  a  neat  job,  and  covers  the  ends  of  the 
bows  well  so  that  they  will  never  tear  the  cloth  and  will  look  nice  when 
the  top  is  laid  down.  The  cord  ought  to  be  left  loose  on  an  oblique 
line  measured  equally  from  the  body  to  the  slat-iron  and  from  there  to 
the  front  bow.  A  cord  lined  with  cloth  wears  better  than  one  lined  with 


SOURCES  OF  TROUBLE  IN  PIECING  TOP  JOINTS. 

Theo.  Parker,  located  in  one  of  the  busy  interior  towns  of  Ohio,  has 

addressed  us  the  following  inquiry  : 

Editor  of  The  Hub— Dear  Sir  :  I  am  a  trimmer,  and  claim,  for  the  ex¬ 
perience  which  I  have  had,  to  be  as  good  as  there  is  in  this  section.  I  set  the 
tops  or  bows  myself,  and  take  the  measure  for  the  joints.  Our  smith  pieces  the 

joints  exactly  to  measurement,  but  when  the  joints  are  placed  on  the  top  they 

seldom  come  right.  Our  smith  places  the  blame  on  me.  I  at  once  transfer  it 
back  to  him.  He  says  he  can  make  a  contrivance  which  will  give  the  exact 
measure  each  time,  and  so  correctly  that  no  resetting  will  be  required.  Now, 
then,  if  you  can,  from  what  I  have  written,  please  state  who,  if  either,  is  to 
blame  ;  and  if  there  is  any  cause  for  the  discrepancy,  please  state  it.  Also  please 
state  what  your  views  are  on  the  proposed  contrivance,  and,  if  not  asking  too 
much,  please  give  us  some  good  ideas  on  the  subject. 

Answer.— Neither  the  trimmer  nor  the  smith  seems  wholly  at  fault 
in  the  case  stated,  and  yet  both  seem  more  or  less  to  be  working  in  the 
dark.  It  is  next  to  impossible,  where  perfection  is  the  standard,  to  take 
the  measurement  of  joints  so  exactly  as  to  have  them  prove  just  right  on 
trial,  which  is  due  to  many  influences.  The  top  leather  is  liable  to 
stretch  a  trifle  more  on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  The  wadding  may 
also  give  a  trifle  more  between  the  bows  of  one  side  than  it  does  on  the 
other.  The  back  stays  are  also  liable  to  the  same  action,  when  the  joints 
are  placed  and  subjected  to  tension.  The  screws  may  fit  better  in  one 
slat-iron  than  in  the  other,  which  would  allow  of  a  change  of  position  o 
the  bow.  Or  perhaps  one  prop-bolt  may  not  fill  up  the  hole  in  the  wood 

so  well  on  one  side  as  on  the  other. 

The  above,  singly,  maybe  only  trifles;  but  collectively,  they  may 
cause  a  discrepancy  of  half  an  inch,  and  a  discrepancy  of  even  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  at  the  joint-rivet  will  be  seriously  felt  when  the  top  is  let 

down. 

Great  care  must  be  used  in  taking  all  the  measurements,  and  also  in 
fitting  and  piecing,  for  the  variation  of  a  small  fraction  of  an  inch,  either 
by  upsetting  or  drawing  of  the  joint  at  the  proper  end,  will  either  in¬ 
crease  or  remedy  the  fault. 

We  cannot  speak  favorably  of  the  contrivance  referred  to.  From 
what  we  can  learn,  it  would  take  longer  to  adjust  the  contrivance  than  it 
would  to  do  the  work,  and  give  results  in  no  respect  more  reliable. 


TRADE  GOSSIP  OF  THE  PAST  MONTH. 


A  gossipy  article  on  the  subject  of  “  Summer  Carriages.  Sea 
son  of  1884,”  reproduced  from  the  New-York  Tribune,  will  be 
found  on  a  subsequent  page  of  this  number,  and  well  merits  read¬ 
ing.  We  are  glad  to  notice  that  the  leading  carriage-buildeis  m 
our  principal  cities  are  learning  to  submit  very  gracefully  to  the 
demands  of  newspaper  reporters.  Several  published  interviews  of 
like  character  are  now  before  us,  and  we  would  be  happy  to  publish 
more  of  them  if  space  permitted ;  but  the  one  selected  seems  to 

include  the  main  facts. 


leather,  and,  while  the  leather  becomes  hard  and  shrinks,  the  cloth  re¬ 
mains  soft.  The  leather  should  be  nailed  fast  to  the  body  and  finished 
with  a  brass  molding  (not  bound),  and  fastened  with  knobs  or  black¬ 
headed  nails. 

Another  good  practice  is  to  leave  a  piece  of  leather  of  about 
2  in.  on  the  outside  of  back-stay,  also  on  side  quarter,  and  paste 
it,  when  the  leather  is  put  over,  together  ;  cut  it  in  a  nice  shape  about 
1  in.  on  top  and  let  it  run  out  to  a  point  on  the  bottom  and  bind  with 

leather.  This  allows  the  leather  more  space  to  dry  in,  and  looks  nice 

X  Y  Z 

when  it  is  new.  *  * 

IMITATION  EBONY. 

Much  of  what  now  passes  for  ebony  is  simply  a  compact  wood  of  some 
sort,  washed  three  or  four  times  with  a  boiling  decoction  of  logwood, 
dried  after  each  application,  and  then  washed  with  a  solution  of  acetate 
of  iron,  made  by  dissolving  iron  filings  in  vinegar.  This  results  in  a  very 
deep  black,  and  penetrates  the  wood  to  such  a  degree  that  ordinary 
scratching  or  chipping  does  not  disclose  the  original  color  of  the  wood. 


jptember  belied  its  claim  this  year,  and  proved  a  summer 
er  than  an  autumn  month,  and  it  was  characterized  by  the 
ness  usual  during  that  season.  It  opened  warm,  and  the  cities 
2  practically  deserted,  while  at  the  watering-places  and  summer 
irts  the  season  was  too  far  spent  to  afford  them  the  bene  ts 
ch  might  have  been  expected  from  a  fervid  June.  Later  m  t  le 
ith,  with  the  return  of  summer  visitors,  there  was  considerable 
rovement  in  the  city  carriage  trade,  and  encouraging  orders  or 
'  work  are  reported,  while  repairing  has  continued  exception- 
active.  Quite  a  number  of  trade  embarrassments  among 
nbers  of  the  carriage  and  accessory  trades  were  reported  by 
idstreet's,  which  we  detail  under  “  Trade  News  ”  m  this  num  er, 
most  of  these  are  comparatively  unimportant,  and  suggest  ru¬ 
ses  in  the  past,  rather  than  present  prostration.  On  the  whole, 
think  the  trade  have  reason  to  congratulate  themse  ves  uIKm 
'ing  passed  through  the  summer  with  comparative  ease.  e 
sent  situation  seems  fairly  encouraging,  and  it  is  our  firm  con- 
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viction  that  a  widespread  and  permanent  improvement  may  be 

expected  as  soon  as  the  vexed  Presidential  question  is  finally  dis¬ 
posed  of. 

* 

*  * 

The  *Tn‘tecJ  States  offers  a  spacious  driveway  for  business  enter¬ 
prise,  but  we  consider  it  hardly  wide  enough  for  more  than  one 
The  Hub  to  revolve  in  it  at  the  same  time  ;  and  ours  having  now 
held  the  road  under  its  present  copyrighted  title  for  over  fifteen 
venrs  past,  we  are  naturally  enough  indisposed  to  give  way  to  as¬ 
piring  namesakes,  however  creditable  their  character.  As  an¬ 
nounced  under  “  Trade  Gossip  ”  in  our  last  number,  we  were 
recently  surprised  to  learn  that  another  The  Hub  had  made  its 
appearance  in  Wisconsin,  in  the  form  of  an  eight-page  weekly 
newspaper,  “  devoted,"  according  to  its  sub-title,  “  to  the  interests 
of  the  Great  Northwest."  Its  publishers  were  the  T.  G.  Mandt 
Limited,  of  Stoughton,  the  well-known  manufacturers  of 
farm  and  spring  wagons,  whose  reputation  precluded  the  idea  of 
any  willful  intent  on  their  part  to  infringe  upon  our  copyright. 
We,  of  course,  entered  our  protest.  A  friendly  correspondence 
ensued,  which,  with  a  little  forbearance  on  both  sides,  finally 
terminated  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned ;  and  on  Aug.  23d 
we  received  from  them  a  letter  to  the  following  effect.  They  say  : 

“  We  have  ordered  a  new  electrotype  of  our  heading,  changed  as 
proposed  [to  The  Stoughton  Hub]  ;  and  expect  to  have  it  here  in  a 
few  days  at  least.  As  soon  as  this  is  received  from  the  engravers 
we  shall  change ;  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  exchange  with  such  a 
journalistic  light  as  The  Hub  of  New- York.  Accept  our  thanks 
for  the  kindly  spirit  you  manifest  toward  us.”  One  misunder¬ 
standing  was  thus  amicably  arranged. 

* 

*  * 

Judge  of  our  further  surprise  when,  on  Aug.  16th,  we  accident¬ 
ally  learned  that  still  a  third  The  Hub  was  in  the  field,  published 
at  No.  247  Washington-st.,  Boston,  Mass.,  by  the  “Hub  Publishing 
Co.,”  Messrs.  A.  H.  Grimke  and  B.  R.  Wilson,  editors.  Without 
an  hour’s  delay,  we  entered  a  protest  similar  to  the  one  above  re¬ 
ferred  to,  and  friendly  negotiations  are  now  in  progress,  which 
promise  a  speedy  and  amicable  adjustment  of  this  second  infringe¬ 
ment  of  our  copyright,  which  was  obviously  unintentional.  &In 
explanation,  Mr.  Wilson  writes  as  follows:  “Your  courteous  letter, 
informing  us  of  a  possible  infringement  of  your  company’s  inter¬ 
ests,  has  been  received ;  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  we 
are  entirely  free  from  any  intention  to  conflict  with  the  interests 
of  your  company.  Our  journal  is  devoted  to  a  dissemination  of 
news  especially  affecting  the  interests  of  the  colored  people.  We 
publish  weekly.  We  have  been  publishing  our  journal  for  more 
than  a  year.  Please  examine  the  copy  we  send  you,  and  see  if  you 
think  that  your  very  fine  and  handsome  periodical  stands  in  any 
danger  from  our  little  infant."  We  have  examined  with  interest 
the  highly  creditable  specimen  copy  sent  us,  and  we  would  not 
willingly  embarrass  the  enterprising  promoters  of  so  worthy  an 
undertaking ;  but  the  title  of  our  periodical  has  become  a  valuable 
piece  of  property,  and  we  feel  compelled  to  insist  that  our  Boston 
friends  should  make  some  change  in  the  title  of  their  paper,  which 
is  now  identical  with  that  of  our  own  magazine,  so  that  there  may 
be  no  liability  of  confusion  between  the  two.  We  have  already 
suffered  annoyance  from  this  source  by  the  republication  in  the 
New~  Yor'k  Tribune  of  Sept.  8th,  and  the  New-  York  Herald  of  Sept. 
9th,  of  certain  political  views  prominently  credited  to  “  The  Hub  ” 
which  are  by  no  means  our  views,  and  we  should  feel  greatly  dis¬ 
turbed  to  have  them  ascribed  to  our  non-political  magazine.  We 
hope,  in  our  next  number,  to  be  able  to  announce  that  this  third 
The  Hub  has  changed  its  name  and  left  us  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  our  obvious  rights  in  the  case. 

* 

*  * 

A  fifth  bulletin  respecting  the  transactions  of  the  “Osgood 
Wood-filler  Fraud  will  be  found  on  a  subsequent  page.  We 
wish  every  carriage-builder  and  carriage-painter  in  the  country,  into 
whose  hands  this  copy  of  The  Hid  falls,  would  carefully  read  this 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  rascality  of  the  traveling  swindler  with 
whom  the  carriage  trade  have  now  to  deal,  and  then  utilize  the 
information  by  lending  a  helpful  hand  in  securing  his  arrest.  The 
letters  published  this  month  contain  little  that  is  new.  T.hey  sim¬ 
ply  emphasize  the  numerous  warnings  we  have  already  sounded 
and,  by  their  number,  disclose  why  we  are  anxious  to  have  him 
tripped  up  with  the  least  possible  delay.  We  have  tried  to  do  our 


part  toward  this  end,  and  we  propose  to  continue  publishing  bulle¬ 
tins  of  his  transactions  until  he  retires  from  the  field,  gets  lodged 
in  jail,  or  dies.  We  wish  the  carriage-builders  and  carriage-painters 
would  do  their  part  better.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  thus  far 
done  nothing  at  all,  beyond  reporting  the  circumstances  after  the 
bird  had  flown.  A  little  spunk  and  prompt  action  on  the  part  of 
some  one— perhaps  the  present  reader  of  this  item— will  suffice  to 
stop  the  disgraceful  course  of  this  rascal ;  and  his  captor  will  de¬ 
serve  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  entire  trade. 

* 

*  * 

Ii  is  worthy  of  note  that  none  of  our  exchanges,  excepting  the 
Coach  Painter ,  have  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  the  traveling 
swindlers  who  have  recently  preyed  upon  the  carriage  trade.  We 
do  not  quite  understand  the  reason  of  this.  Have  they  never 
received  information  regarding  the  doings  of  Lazier  and  the 
Osgood  Wood-Filler  Fraud?  This  seems  hardly  possible.  And 
if  they  have  received  such  information,  what  possible  excuse  can 
they  offer  for  suppressing  it  ?  Can  they  for  a  moment  question 
the  reality  of  the  evil  ?  The  testimony  already  offered  by  our 
correspondents  would  seem  ample  to  remove  all  such  doubts.  Do 
they  imagine  that  The  Hub  possesses,  or  desires  to  possess,  a 
monopoly  of  this  class  of  subjects  ?  Or  have  our  efforts  in  this 
direction  given  rise  to  a  feeling  of  jealousy,  leading  them  to 
think  that  any  action  on  their  part  would  seem  like  beating  The 
Hub's  tomtom?  We  sincerely  trust  not !  The  evil  is  manifest,  and 
it  would  seem  the  duty  of  every  journal  representing  the  carriage 
trade  to  illustrate  its  solicitude  for  the  well-being  of  that  trade 
by  using  every  proper  means  in  its  power  to  abolish  such  pests. 
We  see  no  reason  why  all  should  not  heartily  join  hands  in  this 
disagreeable  but  necessary  task,  and  we  shall  be  happy  to  supply 
the  latest  facts  in  our  possession  whenever  applied  to. 

* 

*  * 

Our  next  month’s  Hid  will  be  our  “  Special  Convention  Num¬ 
ber,”  and  we  are  preparing  to  make  it  a  notable  issue  in  many  re¬ 
spects.  This  convention,  as  most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  will  be 
the  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  Carriage  Builders’  National 
Association.  It  is  to  be  held  at  Mercantile  Hall,  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Oct.  15th  and  16th,  to  be  followed 
probably  on  Friday,  Oct,  17th,  by  a  day  of  recreation.  The  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  carriage  novelties  promises  to  be  a  leading  feature.  The 
reports  regarding  the  number  of  delegates  expected  to  be  present 
are  somewhat  contradictory,  but  there  seems  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any  previous 
meeting,  and  that  the  Western  and  Southern  trade  will  be  particu¬ 
larly  well  represented.  As  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark, 
the  Association  is  now  in  full  tide  of  prosperity,  with  a  roll  of 
six  hundred  and  sixty-two  (662)  members,  a  corps  of  active  and 
able  officers,  and  with  a  programme  of  practical  work  laid  out 
which,  if  successfully  executed,  cannot  but  result  in  permanent 
benefit  to  all  concerned,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  The  organ¬ 
ization  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  but  an  established  power, 
whose  influence  for  good  has  already  been  illustrated  in  many  ways,' 
including,  foremost,  the  encouragement  of  technical  education. 

I  he  time  has  come  when  every  American  carriage  and  wagon- 
builder,  who  has  any  pride  in  his  trade,  should  manifest  it  by 
lending  his  name,  influence  and  annual  fee  of  $5  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  Association  which  thus  worthily  represents  its 
great  and  growing  interests.  If  circumstances  prevent  you  from 
attending  the  approaching  session  and  meeting  face  to  face  your 
co-workers  in  the  trade,  you  should  at  least  lend  the  active  workers 
the  mark  of  your  approval  and  sympathy  implied  by  fellow- 
membership,  and  thus  help  to  uphold  their  hands  in  promoting  the 
development  of  this  important  branch  of  American  industry. 

AMERICAN  INVENTIONS. 

An  English  journal  gives  credit  to  Americans  for  at  least  fifteen  in¬ 
ventions  and  discoveries,  which,  it  says,  have  been  adopted  all  over  the 
world,  1.  e.  :  1st,  the  cotton-gin  ;  2d,  the  planing  machine  ;  3d,  the  mower 
and  reaper  ;  4th,  the  rotary  printing  press  ;  5th,  navigation  by  steam  ; 

6th,  the  hot-air  or  caloric  engine;  7th,  the  sewing  machine;  8th,  the 
india-rubber  (vulcanite  process)  industry  ;  9th,  the  machine  manufac¬ 
ture  of  horseshoes;  10th,  the  sandblast  for  carving;  nth,  the  gauge 
lathe;  12th,  the  grain  elevator;  13th,  artificial  ice  manufacture  on  a 
large  scale  ;  14U1,  the  electro-magnet  and  its  practical  application  ;  and 
15th,  the  composing  machine  for  printers. 
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THE  OSGOOD  WOOD-FILLER  FRAUD. 
Bulletin  No.  V. 

Numerous  additional  witnesses  have  appeared,  during  the  past 
month,  in  the  case  of  Carriage  Trade  vs.  Osgood  Wood-liller 
Fraud  ;  and  we  present  below  specimens  of  the  new  testimony 

thus  secured. 

I. 


Letter  No.  i  relates  to  a  profitable  excursion  which  was  made 
by  him  into  the  stamping-ground  of  his  predecessor,  the  renowned 
Lazier,  about  two  years  ago.  Mr.  G.  W.  Robinson,  the  well-known 
carriage-builder,  of  Kingston,  Ont.,  is  the  first  witness.  He  writes 
as  follows : 

Kingston,  Ont.,  Aug.  19,  1884. 

Dear  Hub:  I  should  have  written  you  before  in  regard  to  the  traveling 
swindler  with  the  Patent  Primer.  He  was  here  about  two  years  ago,  and  en¬ 
gaged  a  livery  man  to  drive  him  to  all  the  small  village  and  country  shops  within 
twenty  miles  of  Kingston.  That  livery  man  has  been  away,  and  I  wished  to  see 
him  before  I  wrote  you.  He  returned  home  last  night. 

I  read  him  the  description  you  published  in  The  Hub ,  and  he  says:  “  1  hat  s 
the  very  man  !  ”  He  roped  in  nearly  every  one  he  met  with,  and  would  sell  the 
receipt  alone  from  $1  up  to  $50.  If  he  could  not  get  money,  he  would  take  a 
note  or  an  old  watch,  or  anything,  to  make  a  deal.  W  hen  he  came  into  my 
shop  he  had  a  piece  of  a  panel  and  two  pieces  of  a  spoke,  painted  and  finished, 
he  claimed,  with  his  Patent  Primer.  He  also  had  a  bottle  in  his  pocket,  con. 
taining  a  sample.  He  poured  a  few  drops  in  the  palms  of  his  hands,  rubbed  it 
around,  then  pulled  his  hands  apart,  and  the  stuff  would  string  out  the  same  as 
good  glue.  He  showed  me  a  testimonial  from  Brewster  &  Co.,  of  New-York, 
and  also  one  from  Jas.  Cunningham  &  Son,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  both  written 
on  printed  letter-heads.  I  asked  him  why  it  was  not  advertised  in  The  Hub  and 
the  other  trade  journals.  He  answered  that  it  was  only  sold  by  agents.  I  told 
him  frankly  that  I  believed  he  was  a  fraud,  and  that  his  Patent  Primer  was  also 
a  fraud.  He  left  me  alone  then,  but  caught  another  man  here  in  Kingston.  He 
took  a  great  deal  of  money  from  around  here.  G.  \V.  Robinson. 


If. 

A  Connecticut  correspondent  describes  as  follows  a  visit  from 
apparently  the  same  party,  with  which  he  was  honored  early  in 

julylast:  .  „  00 

Manchester,  Conn.,  Aug.  18,  1884. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  In  answer  to  your  request  in  the  August 
Hub  to  give  any  information  concerning  the  swindler  selling  receipts  for  the 
“  Osgood  &  Co.  Wood-Filler,”  I  would  say  that  some  six  or  eight  weeks  since 
he  called  on  me,  showing  the  article,  and  also  samples  of  wood  which  he  claimed 
were  filled  with  it. 

His  plan  was  to  sell  receipts  for  the  making  of  the  article,  and  the  right  to  use 
it  in  the  shop,  or  to  include  the  town,  as  you  might  agree.  The  buyer  was  re¬ 
quired  to  sign  an  agreement  not  to  make  known  the  contents  of  the  receipt  under 
a  forfeiture  of  some  hundreds  of  dollars  (I  have  forgotten  the  exact  amount). 

He  showed  a  large  list  of  such  agreements,  received  from  carriage-makers  in 
New-York,  Boston,  New-Haven  and  Hartford.  He  also  claimed  that  it  was 
generally  used  at  the  West,  mentioning  the  Columbus  Buggy  Co.  in  particular, 
who,  he  said,  used  it  on  all  of  their  work,  and  had  done  so  for  the  past  two  years. 
His  price  was  $10  for  a  shop-right,  but,  rather  than  not  make  a  sale,  he  would 
give  me  the  town-right  for  $5.  My  opinion,  expressed  at  the  time,  that  he  was 
a  swindler  was  confirmed  by  learning,  a  few  days  afterward,  that  he  told  in  a 
friend’s  shop  that  I  had  bought  the  receipt. 

I  have  referred  to  your  article  in  the  March  Hub,  but  I  find  no  description  of 
the  man.  This  one  was  young,  under  thirty,  rather  small,  would  weigh,  I  should 
think,  about  135  pounds,  with  pleasant  address,  but  a  face  that  would  excite  sus¬ 
picion  and  distrust.  Truly  yours,  C.  H.  Arnold. 

We  now  come  to  a  series  of  later  developments,  which  we  will 
endeavor  to  follow  chronologically. 

On  Aug.  14th  last  he  had  the  audacity  to  spend  the  day  in 
Nyack,  only  twenty-five  miles  distant  from  the  Hub  office.  Be¬ 
low  are  two  reports  of  his  transactions  in  that  town. 


111. 

Messrs.  A.  Taylor  &  Son,  carriage  and  sleigh-builders,  write  as 
follows  on  the  afternoon  of  his  call. 

Nyack,  August  14,  1884. 

Editor  of  The  Hub—  Dear  Sir  :  We  noticed  in  your  magazine  of  August 
that  you  requested  any  person  who  learned  of  any  one  selling  Osgood  &  Co.  s 
Wood- Filler,  and  whose  mode  of  selling  the  same  corresponded  with  descrip¬ 
tion,  to  notify  you.  A  slim-build  smooth-faced  young  man,  wearing  a  plaid 
suit,  called  on  us  to-day  with  testimonials  from  Brewster  &  Co.  and  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Buggy  Co.,  and  wanted  to  sell  us  receipt  and  shop-right  for  $10.  We 
thought  we  recognized  him  from  your  description,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
him.  He  said  he  was  going  to  Englewood,  N.  J.,  this  evening  to  sell  to  parties 
there.  A-  Taylor  &  Son. 

We  really  feel  a  little  cross  with  our  friend  Taylor  for  letting  the 
man  off  thus  easily.  If  he  could  only  have  delayed  the  fellow,  on 
some  pretext  or  other,  until  a  warrant  for  his  aircst  could  have 
been  obtained  by  one  of  his  previous  victims  and  sent  on,  this 
series  of  bulletins  might  have  come  to  an  end. 


It  seems  that  the  man  forgot  his  engagement  in  Englewood, 
which  he  mentioned  to  Mr.  Taylor,  but  he  didn  t  forget  to  call  on 
Mr.  Taylor’s  neighbors,  Messrs.  A.  E.  &  J.  H.  Christie,  also  car¬ 
riage  and  sleigh-builders ;  and  the  following  lettei  written  by  that 
firm,  on  the  following  day,  to  Messrs.  A.  S.  Flandrau  &  Co.,  of 
New-York,  contains  an  account  of  what  next  happened  : 

Nyack,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  15,  1884. 

Messrs.  A.  S.  Flandrau  &  Co.— Gentlemen  :  A  party  was  here  on  Thurs¬ 
day  selling  what  purported  to  be  a  receipt  for  a  Wood-Filler,  and  shop-rights  to 
use  it,  who  showed,  among  others,  an  agreement  signed  by  your  firm  purchas¬ 
ing  a  right  to  use  it.  The  writer  examined  the  signature,  and,  if  not  genuine, 
it  was  a  first-class  imitation  of  it  as  written  by  your  Mr.  Wilson.  Is  ;t  a 
genuine  article,  or  is  this  the  party  mentioned  in  the  August  Hub  under  heading 

“  Another  Lazier  in  the  Field  ?  ” 

Respectfully  yours,  A.  E.  &  J.  H.  CHRISTIE. 


IV. 

The  above  letter  of  inquiry  was  immediately  forwarded  to  us 

by  Messrs.  A.  S.  Flandrau  &  Co.,  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  their 

reply,  as  follows :  „  .  0  OQ 

^  J  New-York,  Aug.  18,  1884. 

Messrs.  A.  E.  &  J.  H.  Christie,  Nyack,  N.  Y.— Gentlemen  :  We  have 

never  given  a  recommendation  for  any  Wood-h  iller,  and  own  no  rights  in  any. 

We  use  but  little,  and  that  has  always  been  Valentine’s.  He  has  evidently  forged 

Mr.  Wilson’s  (the  writer’s)  signature.  *  *  *  * 


V. 


Still  forgetful  of  his  engagement  in  Englewood,  the  swindler 
seems  at  this  point  to  have  been  overcome  by  the  heat  in  this 
section,  and  to  have  taken  a  flight  westward.  We  are  not  quite  sure 
of  this,  as  some  of  the  dates  are  uncertain,  but  the  next  witness 
dates  his  postal-card  Aug.  16th,  and  writes  as  follows: 

Mankato,  Minn.,  Aug.  16,  1884. 

Editor  of  The  Hub— Sir  :  We  will  in  a  few  days  send  you  a  few  words  in 
regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  traveling  swindler  made  himself  acquainted 
with  us.  Yours  respectfully,  H.  P.  Jensen  &  Co. 


VI. 

This  next  letter  also  comes  from  Minnesota,  and  is  dated  three 
days  later : 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Aug.  19,  1884. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  I  see  in  your  August  number  an  account 
of  a  traveling  agent  selling  receipts  for  a  wood-filler.  He  has  called  on  me.  The 
inclosed  card  shows  more  about  him.  He  did  not  give  his  name,  but  agreed  to 
call  again  during  the  day  (Aug.  18th),  but  did  not.  If  this  information  is  of  any 
good,  all  right.  Respectfully  yours,  Andrew  Nippolt. 

Carriage  and  Sleigh-builder. 

VII. 


The  card  referred  to  in  the  above  letter  from  Mr.  Nippolt, 
bears  upon  its  face  the  following  words,  printed  in  black  and  gold  : 

“  Osgood  Wood  Finish  and  Paint  Co’s 
First  Coat  and  Wood-Filler 
Is  the  Best,  the  Cheapest  and  the  Quickest 
For  Old  or  New  Work. 

140  Bond  Street, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.” 

VIII. 

Upon  the  reverse  of  the  card  above  described,  appear  the  fol¬ 
lowing  printed  testimonials,  which  we  reprint  verbatim  et  literatim  ! 

Osgood  Wood  Finish  and  Paint  Co.  South  Bend,  Ind. 

In  reply  to  yours  of  the  13th,  we  would  say,  we  are  using  your  First  Coat 
and  Filler,  and  cheerfully  recommend  it  as  being  first-class,  and  a  great  saving. 

Yours  respectfully,  Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 


Osgood  Wood  Finish  and  Paint  Co.  Newark,  N.  J. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  your  First  Coat  and  Filler  gives  us 
perfect  satisfaction.  J-  M.  Quimby  &  Co. 

Osgood  Wood  Finish  and  Paint  Co.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

We  are  using  your  First  Coat  and  Filler,  and  find  it  the  most  durable 

thing  we  have  ever  used  for  that  purpose,  and  a  saving  of  xT/2  Per  cent. 

Columbus  Buggy  Co. 

Osgood  Wood  Finish  and  Paint  Co.  Chicago,  III. 

After  a  practical  test  we  find  a  large  saving,  both  in  time  and  material, 
also  doing  first-class  work.  Yours  respectfully,  Abbot  Buggy  Co. 


Osgood  Wood  Finish  and  Paint  Co. 

Your  First  Coat  and  Killer  fills  the  bill. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Harvey  &  Wallace. 


Osgood  Wood  Finish  and  Paint  Co.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

We  find  we  can  use  your  First  Coat  and  Filler  with  satisfaction  to  our¬ 
selves  and  our  trade,  with  considerable  saving  on  old  or  new  work. 

Truly  yours,  W.  D.  Rodgers,  Sons  &  Co. 


Osgood  Wood  I  inish  and  Paint  Co. 

Your  Filler  is  satisfying  us  in  every  respect. 


Yours,  E.  M 


Quincy,  III. 
Miller  &  Co. 
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Osgood  Wood  Finish  and  Paint  Co.  New  York  City. 

We  have  given  your  First  Coat  and  Filler  a  thorough  test,  and  find  it 
perfectly  satisfactory  in  every  respect.  J.  B.  Brewster  &  Co. 


Osgood  Wood  Finish  and  Paint  Co.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

We  are  highly  pleased  with  the  working  of  your  First  Coat  and  Filler. 
After  a  careful  test  in  regard  to  its  durability  we  recommend  it. 


IX. 


Goslin  &  Co. 


If  we  are  correct  in  identifying  the  caller  whom  Mr.  Andrew 
Nippolt  received  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on  Aug.  1 8th,  with  the  one 
who  called  on  Messrs.  A.  Taylor  &  Son  and  A.  E.  &  J.  H.  Christie, 
in  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  on  Aug.  14th,  it  would  seem  that  the  speed  of  his 
flight  westward  was  nearly  equaled  by  that  of  his  return,  for  on 
Aug.  28th  he  again  appears  in  Connecticut,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  communication  from  our  friend,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Hopwood  : 

Lakeville,  Conn.,  Aug.  29th,  1884. 

Editor  of  The  Hub  Dear  Sir:  The  Osgood  Wood-Filler  swindler  was 
here  yesterday  afternoon,  and  succeeded  in  swindling  our  friend  Stuart,  the  car¬ 
riage-builder,  out  of  $10,  for  a  receipt  and  shop-right  to  use  it. 

He  describes  him  as  follows  :  About  30  years  of  age,  5  ft.  5  in.  in  height,  clean 
shaven,  prominent  cheek  bones  and  large  Roman  nose.  He  has  a  slight  imped¬ 
iment  in  his  speech.  He  was  dressed  in  a  fancy  check  suit,  with  high  vest,  light 
Derby  hat,  plaid  necktie,  and  a  scarf-pin  representing  a  painter’s  palette.  He 
calls  himself  W.  F.  Campbell,  and  has  that  name  signed  to  his  formulas  ;  but  as 
the  name  is  written,  he  can  change  it  as  often  as  he  wishes.  He  bought  a  ticket 
to  Rhinecliff,  N.  Y.,  on  the  6.40  p.  m.  train,  saying  he  was  going  to  Kingston, 
N.  Y.,  and  from  there  was  going  via  the  Wallkill  Valley  R.  R.  to  the  Erie  R.  R., 
and  work  the  towns  along  the  Erie.  He  had  a  large  batch  of  testimonials  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  signed  by  prominent  carriage-builders,  including  Brewster  &  Co., 
J.  B.  Brewster  &  Co.,  R.  M.  Stivers,  Henry  Hooker  &  Co.,  Brockett  &  Tuttle' 
and  others.  He  lays  great  stress  on  a  testimonial  of  the  Columbus  Buggy  Co.| 
who,  he  says,  have  used  it  exclusively  for  years. 

I  inclose  you  the  printed  formula  which  he  sells,  and  think  that  if  you  will 
publish  it  in  full  it  will  put  a  stop  to  his  little  game,  as  no  one  will  buy  a  secret 
with  which  he  is  already  acquainted.  Very  truly  yours 

Chas.  F.  Hopwood. 

The  “  printed  formula  ”  to  which  Mr.  Hopwood  refers  is  identi¬ 
cal  with  the  one  published  in  our  last  number,  page  412,  with  the 
single  exception  that  the  word  “  isinglass  has  been  written  in 
after  the  printed  word  “gelatine  and  the  signature  “  W.  F.  Camp¬ 
bell,  ’  is  the  same  as  the  photo-engraved  reproduction  presented  on 
the  same  page,  excepting  that  the  word  “  Agent  ”  is  added. 

X. 

We  next  hear  from  him  in  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  where  our  friend 
Blydenburgh  missed  a  capital  opportunity  to  render  his  name 
famous,  as  he  relates  below : 

Riverhead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. ,  Sept.  4th,  1884. 

Edi  i  oh  of  The  Hub  Dear  Sir  :  Yesterday,  soon  after,  or  about  1.30  p.m., 
a  young  man  called  upon  me,  introducing  himself  as  the  representative  of  the 
Osgood  Wood-Filler  and  Paint  Co.  A  sample  of  the  wood-filler  was  shown  me, 
a  light-colored  liquid,  resembling  mucilage  in  color  and  consistency,  and  kept 
jn  a  bottle  about  five  inches  long,  and  having  a  very  large  mouth,  or  the  bottle 
being  nearly  as  large  at  the  top  as  at  the  bottom. 

The  man  is  rather  under  average  size,  cleanly  shaven,  with  sharp  face,  and 
has  a  very  peculiar  voice,  and  an  unusual— apparently  foreign  (English)  accent, 
but  he  is  rather  a  pleasing  talker.  He  first  shows  the  sample  of  filler,  then  a 

list  of  prominent  carriage  manufacturers  who  are  using  it  regularly  on  all  their 
best  work,  such  as  both  Brewsters,  of  New-York  ;  Caffrey,  of  New  Jersey  ;  The 
Columbus  Buggy  Co.,  of  Ohio;  Brockett  &  Tuttle,  of  New-Haven,  and  many 
others,  with  strong  testimonials  from  other  reputable  builders. 

My  suspicions  were  aroused  by  such  a  strong  array  of  such  prominent  names, 
and  by  the  fact  that  a  paint  company  should  not  make  paints,  but  simply  sell  the 
receipt.  No  doubt  I  showed  signs  of  suspicion,  for  the  chap  made  haste  to  take 
the  first  train  to  New-York,  and  did  not  return  to  my  office  as  he  agreed  to  do 
when  he  left  my  house  (he  called  at  my  home).  After  he  had  left  my  gate,  I 
remembered  that  an  article  had  appeared  in  The  Hub  about  a  swindler.  I  im¬ 
mediately  referred  to  the  September  number,  and  found  that  I  had  barely  escaped 
the  fate  of  many  others  ;  and  I  immediately  telegraphed  you,  hoping  to  get  in¬ 
structions  to  have  him  arrested,  but  not  having  swindled  me  I  had  no  right  on 
my  own  account.  I  now  regret  that  I  did  not  purchase,  and  then  have  the  arrest 
made.  His  victims  on  Long  Island,  to  my  knowledge,  include  one  each  in 
Babylon,  Bay  Shore,  Islip  and  Patchogue.  Respectfully  yours, 

C.  M.  Blydenburgh. 

We  promptly  responded  to  Mr.  Blydenburgh ’s  telegram,  but  it 
was  too  late.  If  he  had  only  been  placed  under  arrest,  we  would 
gladly  have  undertaken  all  further  responsibility. 

XI. 

The  following  letter  tells  the  story  of  another  of  his  Long  Island 
calls : 

Huntington,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  5,  1884. 

Editor  of  The  Hub— Dear  Sir:  That  “Osgood  Wood-Filler  Fraud”  is 
on  Long  Island,  unless  he  has  left  to-day.  A  man  answering  your  description 


exactly,  with  his  little  block  of  wood  ”  and  two  or  three  painted  spokes,  and  a 
sample  of  his  stuff  in  a  bottle,  called  at  my  house  yesterday,  Sept.  4th. 

I  am  at  present  ill,  and  my  wife  told  him  he  could  not  see  me.  Half  an  hour 
afterward  he  called  again  and  insisted  on  seeing  me,  but  was  told  he  could  not 
come  in.  He  showed  his  card,  on  which  was  printed  “  The  Osgood  Wood-Filler.” 
My  wife  wanted  to  take  the  card,  but  he  drew  it  back,  saying  he  would  not  leave 
it  if  he  could  not  see  me. 

Now,  if  this  fellow  is  a  fraud  and  any  body 'wants  him,  it  ought  to  be  no  trouble 
to  catch  him.  Yours  truly,  Wm.  T.  Downs. 

We  beg  to  assure  Mr.  Downs  that  lots  of  his  fellow  members  in 
the  trade  want  the  fraud  he  alludes  to,  but  it  does  not  logically 
follow  that  it  is  “  no  trouble  to  catch  him  ”  because  he  is  known 
to  have  been  in  Huntington  on  Sept.  4th.  He  is  a  lively  sort  of 
flea. 

XII. 

We  conclude  by  appending  a  letter  which  describes  a  swindler 
who  appeared  in  Richmond,  Va.,  during  the  month  of  July,  and 
who  is  evidently  identical  with  the  “  lively  flea  ”  who  sought  Mr. 
Downs’  sick-bed. 

Richmond,  Va.,  Aug.  30,  1884. 

Dear  Hub  :  Inclosed  please  find  a  letter  referring  to  the  Osgood  Wood-Filler 
concern.  If  you  have  evidence  that  there  is  no  genuine  concern  of  this  kind,  and 
no  harm  will  result  to  any  meritorious  concern  of  this  kind,  you  may  publish  it, 
if  you  think  proper.  I  am  now  persuaded  it  is  the  same  thing  referred  to  by 
your  correspondent  in  Belleville,  Ill.,  as  published  in  your  August  number,  page 
339>  lor  this  reason  :  This  party  put  some  of  his  preparation  on  a  piece  of  wood 
to  show  its  workings  ;  and  after  rubbing  it  in  for  some  time,  he  handed  it  to  me. 
After  inspection  I  carried  the  piece  to  the  hydrant  and  turned  on  the  water,  and 
it  dissolved  like  glue.  Hence  my  opinion  of  its  worthlessness.  The  party  claimed 
I  did  the  thing  injustice,  as  it  should  have  been  allowed  ten  hours  to  harden. 

I  would  not  have  invested  if  results  had  been  different,  but  it  seems  that  large 
numbers  have.  It  is  the  interest  of  all  to  expose  fraud,  so  I  interest  myself  to 
give  you  the  following  description  of  his  visit  here. 

He  appeared  in  this  city  about  a  month  ago.  I  was  called  on  by  this  “  agent," 
who  exhibited  testimonials  from  all  the  best  carriage-makers  in  the  country,  and 
also  a  large  bundle  of  signed  contracts,  many  quite  soiled  by  much  handling, 
from  firms  well  known  throughout  the  country.  I  listened  attentively  to  all  he 
had  to  say,  and  a  very  plausible  story  he  told.  Having  no  disposition  to  take 
to  the  quick  or  cheap  methods  of  painting,  I  did  not  invest ;  but  I  was  shown  a 
contract  signed  by  one  of  our  firms  here,  from  whom  he  stated  he  received  $15.00. 

I  was  also  shown  a  letter  of  introduction  given  him  by  a  leading  firm  in  Nor¬ 
folk,  whose  genuineness  I  did  not  doubt.  This,  with  the  testimonials  and  contracts 
which  he  had,  was  well  calculated  to  get  for  him  a  patient  hearing,  and,  but  for 
your  reference,  I  would  never  have  thought  him  a  swindler.  If  this  is  really  the 
same  man  you  have  referred  to,  he  would  never  be  taken,  from  his  appearance  or 
manner,  as  a  sharper,  but  as  a  practical  painter,  which  he  professed  to  be.  His 
dress  was  ordinary,  and  his  manner  simple  and  artless,  which  was  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  produce  the  impression  of  honesty. 

You  are  certainly  doing  a  good  work  in  exposing  the  fraud,  not  alone  for  the 
money  he  receives  for  his  worthless  receipt,  but  incalculable  harm  might  result 
from  an  effort  to  apply  it.  Yours  truly,  VV.  C.  Smith. 

* 

*  * 

We  must  admit  that  we  are  rather  annoyed  at  the  good-natured 
way  in  which  our  friends  the  carriage-makers  have  let  this  fellow 
slip  through  their  hands  when  they  have  thus  had  him  in  their 
power.  The  Hub  is  trying,  in  this  matter,  to  help  the  carriage- 
makers  to  help  themselves,  and  we  wish  they  would  try  to  do  their 
part.  We  don’t  think  they  have  done  so,  thus  far.  Well,  per¬ 
haps  they  will,  after  reading  this  fifth  bulletin  of  ours  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  We  don’t  despair  yet,  but  propose  to  keep  on  publishing 
bulletins  for  nine  years  to  come,  if  that  should  prove  necessary, 
as  it  did  in  the  case  of  Lazier.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  stand  it  as 
long  as  the  carriage-makers  can,  but  we  must  confess  that  we 
haven’t  the  same  patience  that  they  exhibit. 

In  concluding,  we  ask  our  readers  to  bear  the  following  in  mind. 

YY  hen  next  the  whereabouts  of  this  swindler  are  ascertained,  let 
the  carriage-builder,  whether  a  victim  or  otherwise,  promptly 
telegraph  The  Hub  that  fact,  at  our  expense,  and  we  shall  be 
prepared  to  take  action  promptly.  We  are  determined  to  stop  the 
course  of  this  fellow,  and  have  retained  Mr.  Huntington,  whose 
efforts  in  the  Lazier  case  were  crowned  with  such  success,  as 
counsel  in  this  matter  also. 


THE  PURSES  OF  JOHN  BULL  AND  BROTHER  JONA¬ 
THAN. 

For  a  nation  in  its  infancy,  the  United  States  has  not  done  so  badly 
in  the  accumulation  of  the  neeedful,  as  the  following  figures  will  show  : 
It  is  estimated  that  there  is  a  grand  total  of  property  in  the  United 
States  of  $49,770,000,000.  Great  Britain  is  credited  with  about  $40,000,- 
000,000,  or  nearly  $10,000,000,000  less  than  the  United  States.  The 
wealth  per  inhabitant  in  Great  Britain  is  estimated  at  $1,160,  and  in  the 
United  Stated  at  $995. 
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SUMMER  CARRIAGES:  SEASON  OF  1884. 

INTERVIEW  WITH  A  LEADING  NEW-YORK  MANUFACTURER. 

“Yes,”  said  one  of  the  partners  in  a  leading  New-York  carriage 
house,  “the  Village  Cart  is  going.  Its  popularity  is  gone,  its  fash¬ 
ionableness  is  on  the  wane,  and  in  a  few  years  it  will  be  forgotten. 
Yet  it  was  much  liked  when  it  first  made  its  appearance.” 

“  Why?”  said  the  reporter.  “What’s  the  matter  with  Village  Carts?” 

“  Nothing,”  said  the  manufacturer,  with  a  sigh,  “  nothing,  except  this 
— that  it  is  difficult  to  balance  them.  Trotting  over  Belgian  block  pave- 
.ments  in  the  city  is  not  exactly  a  thing  of  joy,  but  it’s  just  a  bed  of  roses 
to  trotting  over  the  country  roads  in  hilly  places,  and  there  is  exactly 
where  the  grief  came  in.  The  nice  people,  instead  of  going  to  New¬ 
port  and  Long  Branch,  where  nothing  but  parade  vehicles  of  a  very 
stylish  description  suit  the  avenues,  have  got  into  the  habit  of  going  to 
quiet  places  in  the  Berkshire  Hills  and  other  mountainous  regions,  where 
driving  from  view  to  view  is  one  of  the  chief  enjoyments  of  the  summer  ; 
and  the  Village  Cart,  particularly  the  kind  affected  by  ladies,  jolted  the 
occupants  so  severely  that  a  day’s  pleasure  was  equivalent  to  a  broken 
back,  and  a  series  of  driving  parties  and  picnics  were  nearly  the  same 
thing  as  a  fall  from  a  cliff.  So,  this  year,  the  inquiries  are  all  for  light 
four-wheelers.” 

“  How  about  the  Hooded  Gigs,  that  in  the  spring  were  going  to  make 
a  revolution  in  driving  matters  ?  ” 

“They  have  not  done  it.  They  are  too  heavy.  The  fact  is  that,  in 
summer  vehicles,  we  have  to  combine  English  style  with  American  tough¬ 
ness  and  lightness.  The  roads  in  England  are  so  perfect  that  their  heavy 
vehicles  can  bowl  along  without  difficulty.  But  here  there  are  few  sum¬ 
mer  resorts,  except  Long  Branch  and  Newport,  where  one  can  drive 
heavy  traps.  Our  1  new  summer  carriage  ’  is  a  combination  of  the  Vic¬ 
toria  with  the  Phaeton  as  regards  the  body,  but  the  wheels  are  distinctly 
of  the  American  type,  with  narrow  tire,  slender  spokes  and  small  hub.. 
The  size  of  the  wheels,  however,  is  English,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be¬ 
cause  the  body  is  low.  It  is  charmingly  easy  to  enter  on  that  account, 
and  there  is,  moreover,  a  broad  step.  Its  openness  makes  it  airy,  and 
the  occupants  are  protected  from  the  dust  and  mud  of  the  wheels  by  the 
broad  curving  wings.  The  seats  are  luxuriously  comfortable,  and  this 
carriage  can  be  driven  with  perfect  propriety  by  either  servant,  lady  or 
gentleman.  Observe  the  double  back  support,  comfortably  cushioned, 
and  artistically  rounded.  Any  one  who  is  accustomed  to  driving  will 
see  at  a  glance  that,  on  a  mountain  road,  this  trap,  with  its  four  elliptic 
springs,  would  be  easy  and  free  from  the  jolting  that  has  ruined  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  Village  Cart.” 

“With  all  these  virtues,  the  new  summer  carriage  must  be  exceedingly 
expensive  ?  ” 

“No;  on  the  contrary  it  is  singularly  cheap,  considering  its  merits 
and  its  undeniable  style.  A  still  more  stylish  carriage  though,  also  fur¬ 
nished  with  light  American  running-gear,  is  the  Summer  Cabriolet. 
Just  notice  the  manner  in  which  the  body  is  attached  to  a  frame  which  is 
fastened  to  the  springs.  The  old  French  Caleches  and  early  Italian  car¬ 
riages  had  something  similar.  It  is  a  revival  of  an  old  model.  It  has 
taken  surprisingly  with  the  public.  The  back  is  solid,  and  in  many 
respects  this  is  a  charming  carriage  for  ladies’  use  in  hill  localities.  But 
it  can  only  be  driven  by  a  coachman. 

“  We  have  also  an  American  country  family  Extension-top  Park  Pha¬ 
eton.  You  need  not  sneer  at  the  word  Phaeton,  though  it  is  true  that  it 
is  in  reality  only  a  modification  of  the  Double  Buggy.  It  is  so  con¬ 
venient  that  large  numbers  are  sold.  But  in  my  estimation  it  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  Rockaway,  which  is  the  pearl  of  American  family 
carriages.  It  has  positive  style  about  it.  The  lines  are  good,  the  seats 
comfortable,  and  though  there  is  ample  protection  from  the  sun,  wind 
and  rain,  it  is  so  open  and  airy  as  to  be,  of  all  carriages,  the  most  agreea¬ 
ble  in  hot  weather.  We  are  also  constructing,  specially  for  ladies  driving 
on  mountain  roads,  a  Spider  Phaeton  with  American  wheels  and  springs. 
While  the  Rockaway  is  necessary  for  the  family,  the  ladies  are  not  satis¬ 
fied  without  something  for  personal  driving,  which  is  the  special  require¬ 
ment  of  our  times.” 

“But  what  has  happened  to  T-carts  ?  Have  they  entirely  disap¬ 
peared  ?  ” 

“  No,  nor  will  they  ever  ;  for,  taking  one  consideration  with  another, 
there  is  no  vehicle  that  so  perfectly  combines  utility,  comfort  and  good 
style.  But  we  have  had  to  modify  them  for  the  country.  The  best 
families  are  seriously  giving  up  the  show  places,  and  going  into  the  wil¬ 
derness,  so  to  speak,  to  drive,  fish,  ride,  shoot,  and  enjoy  themselves  in 
an  inexpensive,  natural,  easy  way  ;  and  the  roads  there  are  unsuitable 
for  the  usual  styles  of  T-carts.  We  have  had  to  substitute  American 
springs  and  running-gears,  and  to  make  the  bodies  as  light  as  possible. 
The  best  of  these  modifications  might  be  called  the  ‘American  Phaeton.’ 
There  is  another,  not  so  stylish,  which  we  call  the  Side-bar  T-cart.  It  is 
popular,  but  its  lines  are  distressingly  straight,  and  they  are  repeated  in 
a  way  that  emphasizes  them  to  the  eye.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  enter  as  the 


other  one,  which  is  bound  to  make  itself  generally  used  for  gentlemen’s 
summer  driving  ?  ” 

“  What  about  Char-a-bancs,  and  other  nondescripts  ?  ” 

“  Well,  a  Char-a-banc  is  in  reality  the  same  thing  as  a  Wagonet.  If 
you  place  the  seats  back  to  back,  it  becomes  the  Irish  Jaunting  Car. 
Cover  over  a  Wagonet,  and  it  becomes  that  highly  popular  and  useful 
vehicle  the  Omnibus.  Where  people  entertain  crowds  of  friends  at  a 
Newport  or  Long  Branch  villa,  the  Omnibus  and  the  Wagonet  are  neces¬ 
sities.  For  Newport  I  need  not  say  that  the  supremely  swell  carriages 
are  Barouches  and  Double-suspension  Victorias.  As  they  are  for  parade 
purposes,  we  have  made  no  attempt  to  modify  them,  and  they  remain 
grand,  heavy,  and  stylishly  slow.” — New-York  Tribune. 


THE  APPROACHING  EXHIBITION  AT  NEW-ORLEANS. 

The  approaching  World’s  Exhibition  at  New-Orleans,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  for  which  Congress  has  happily  made  generous  provision, 
seems  particularly  timely,  in  view  of  the  important  commercial 
advantages  which  must  inevitably  follow  the  present  Southward 
tendency  of  material  development,  such  as  the  improvement  of 
the  Mississippi  River  and  its  practical  prolongation  to  the  Pacific 
by  the  opening  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  the  advance  of 
our  railway  system  to  the  Mexican  border,  the  extension  of  five 
trunk  railways  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  the 
projection  of  an  intercontinental  railway  through  Southern  Mexi¬ 
co  and  the  fourteen  other  republics  of  Central  and  South  America, 
the  piercing  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  by  a  tide  level  canal, 
the  connection  of  our  Southwestern  railway  systems  with  the 
Pacific  ports  by  the  construction  of  transcontinental  railways 
across  Mexico,  the  proposed  establishment  of  new  steamship  lines 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  to  Spanish- American  ports, 
and  other  great  works  soon  to  be  inaugurated.  The  exhibition 
is  located  where  it  will  do  the  most  good  by  helping  to  build  up 
two  weak  sides  of  our  present  foreign  commerce — that  of  Spanish 
America  and  the  nations  and  islands  surrounding  the  South 
Pacific.  Director-General  E.  A.  Burke,  in  a  recent  interview,  says  : 

“  The  great  popularity  of  the  Exhibition  is  largely  owing  to  the 
universal  demand  for  new  markets  as  an  outlet  for  our  surplus 
manufactures.  The  advocates  of  both  high  and  low  tariff  believe 
the  time  has  now  come  when  the  comparatively  unsupplied  but 
inviting  markets  of  Spanish  and  Portugese  America  should  be 
occupied  by  our  merchants.  In  Mexico  the  days  of  wooden 
ploughs  are  not  yet  ended.  In  Central  and  South  America  may 
be  found  a  similar  condition  of  affairs ;  in  brief,  they  constitute  a 
natural  outlet  for  our  farming  implements,  iron  manufactures, 
cotton  and  woolen  goods,  and  the  thousand  and  one  products  of 
our  invention  and  skill.  Now,  New-Orleans  is  the  natural  gate¬ 
way  to  those  countries,  both  by  land  and  water.  An  exhibition 
held  there  will  create  a  tidal  wave  of  American  trade  which  should 
have  been  started  years  ago.  Our  total  exports  of  domestic  mer¬ 
chandise  during  the  last  fiscal  year  were  $804,000,000  in  value,  of 
which  eighty  per  cent,  went  to  Europe  on  the  East,  and  less  than 
ten  per  cent,  to  American  countries  on  the  South.  Such  a  one¬ 
sided  foreign  commerce  is  a  discredit,  to  our  boasted  enterprise.” 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  BUY  TOOLS  AND  MACHINERY. 

“  Now  is  the  time  to  invest  in  tools  and  machinery,”  said  a  prominent 
manufacturer  of  tools  and  machines  a  short  time  ago.  “  We  are  making 
to  lay  up  a  stock,”  he  said,  “  and  are  keeping  our  men  on  the  prospects 
of  future  sales,  instead  of  paying  them  from  the  profits  of  contracts 
already  made.” 

This  company  could  afford  to  pay  hands,  and  store  up  a  stock  of  fin¬ 
ished  work,  as  it  had  done  before  ;  but  the  manufacturer  chose  rather  to 
sell  at  a  low  price  than  to  pay  insurance  and  the  expense  of  the  unavoid¬ 
able  deterioration  of  finished  goods  kept  in  stock.  Lower  prices  and 
better  terms — where  terms  are  offered — can  be  obtained  now  than  at  any 
time  within  two  or  three  years.  Most  men  engaged  in  business  requir¬ 
ing  manufacturing  machinery  or  machine-tools  can  anticipate  their 
ordinary  needs  for  a  twelvemonth  hence,  and  so  can  make  their  prepar¬ 
ations  for  the  reflux  tide  of  demand  that  is  as  certain  to  come  as  is  the 
spring  to  succeed  to  winter.  Every  period  of  depression  in  business  has 
been  followed  by  a  corresponding  uprising,  and  there  is  no  valid  reason 
for  believing  that  this  present  season  of  quietude  is  to  sink  into  one  of 
stagnation.  At  all  events,  a  business,  to  live  at  all,  must  have  the 
means,  and  there  appear  to  be  good  reasons  for  advising  the  purchasing 
or  the  contracting  for  of  machine-tools  and  manufacturing  machinery 
now,  while  in  those  branches  of  business  there  is  a  temporary  lull. — 
Scientific  American,  Aug.  9. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  CARRIAGE  FACTORIES. 


Paper  No.  IX. 


The  Atkinson  cS:  Philipson  Works,  Newcastle,  Eng. 

The  representative  European  coach  factory  of  half  a  century  or  more 
ago,  presents  many  features  in  marked  contrast  to  the  modern 
American  carriage  factory.  The  latter,  as  now  constructed,  whether 
located  in  country  or  city,  usually  combines  under  one  and  the  same 
roof  all  its  principal  workshops,  treated  merely  as  departments,  together 
with  its  business  offices,  and  often,  also,  its  showrooms  ;  and  in  the  best 
modern  representatives  of  the  class,  the  arrangements  for  successively 
transferring  work  from  one  mechanical  department  to  another  with  the 
minimum  expenditure  of  time  and  energy,  receive  foremost  and  special 
attention.  The  European  factory,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  comprises 
a  collection  of  workshops  in  buildings  more  or  less  separate  and  distinct 
from  one  another,  but  often  surrounding  an  open  courtyard,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Atkinson  &  Philipson  works,  established  just  ninety 
years  ago,  which  form  the  subject  of  our  present  paper.  This  ar¬ 
rangement,  in  many  cases,  is  the  outcome  of  gradual  growth  from 
small  beginnings,  and  the  aggregation  of  increased  facilities  ;  but  in 
many  other  instances  it  is  the  result  of  preference  and  forethought  on 
the  part  of  the  proprietor  ;  and  comparatively  new  factories,  constructed 


premises.  The  draft-room  is  cut  off  from  the  body-shop  (building  No. 
2),  and  fitted  with  sliding  blackboards  and  all  modern  conveniences. 
Brown  roll-paper  is  usually  employed,  after  the  French  system,  for  per¬ 
manent  drawings  in  full  size. 

In  addition  to  the  works  illustrated,  the  firm  also  occupy,  in  another 
part  of  the  city,  further  premises  of  nearly  equal  size,  devoted  solely  to 
the  storage  of  second-hand  carriages  ;  and  their  usual  stock  of  new  and 
second-hand  vehicles  aggregates,  we  are  informed,  about  six  hundred. 

The  productions  of  the  house  are  widely  varied,  and,  indeed,  include 
every  variety  of  wheeled  vehicles  from  a  child’s  perambulator  up  to  a 
Mail  Coach.  They  also  control  a  number  of  specialties  which  deserve 
mention,  including  wheeled  bath-chairs,  both  hand  and  pony,  Cape  Carts, 
registered  designs  of  Village  Carts,  Phaetons,  Landaus,  Victorias  and 
Omnibuses  (we  present  a  specimen  of  one  of  the  latter  in  Fig.  2),  trucks 
and  vans  for  the  postal  service,  an  improved  pattern  of  Prison  Van, 
further  described  below  ;  and  a  new  Ambulance  Van,  with  stretcher 
couches,  devised  by  Mr.  Wm.  Philipson  (illustrated  in  Fig.  3),  which  also 
merits  more  than  passing  notice. 

Fig.  2,  accompanying,  represents  the  new  design  of  omnibus  above 
alluded  to.  About  eighteen  months  ago  the  firm  constructed  six  new 
omnibuses  for  the  service  of  the  London  Tramways  Omnibus  Company, 
specially  designed  for  running  as  connecting  links  between  the  various 
London  tramway  termini.  The  chief  aim  was  to  reduce  weight,  and  they 
succeeded  in  bringing  down  each  omnibus  to  23  cwt.  In  addition  to 


Fig.  1.  THE  ATKINSON  &  PHILIPSON  COACH  WORKS,  NEWCASTLE,  ENG. 

(See  description  accompanying.) 


on  this  system,  may  be  seen  in  London  and  vicinity, — for  instance,  that 
of  Mr.  Alexander  Mackenzie,  at  Walnut-street  Walk,  Kennington  Road, 
London,  which  was  built  only  about  ten  years  ago. 

The  Atkinson  &  Philipson  works,  at  Newcastle,  constitute  one  of  the 
oldest,  largest  and  best-known  coach  and  harness  manufactories  in 
England,  and  therefore  serve  admirably  to  stand  as  a  representative  of 
the  class.  Characteristic  features  of  exterior  arrangement  and  construc¬ 
tion  are  clearly  indicated  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  Fig.  1. 
Entering  from  the  street  through  an  arched  driveway,  one  passes  into  a 
large  court,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  various  workshops,  arranged 
in  a  hollow  square,  while  at  the  rear  of  these  buildings,  at  the  two  sides, 
are  further  buildings  for  manufacturing  and  storage  purposes.  Referring 
to  the  numerals  which  will  be  observed  in  this  cut,  1,  1,  1  indicate  the 
business  offices  ;  2,  2,  2,  the  body  and  carriage-part  shops  ;  3,  the  timber 
yards  ;  4,  the  harness-shop  ;  5,  5,  the  paint-shops  ;  6,  6,  6,  the  smith- 
shops,  furnished  with  thirty  smiths’  forges,  supplied  with  fan  blowers  ; 
7,  the  trimming-shop  ;  and  8,  the  street  office  and  carriage  entrance. 
The  wood  and  paint-shops,  as  will  be  noticed,  are  three  stories  high,  and 
a  light  iron  bridge  connects  the  second  stories. 

The  mechanical  appliances  employed  include  the  following  machinery 
and  labor-saving  devices,  namely  :  a  Hawthorn  &  Co.  steam-engine  of 
40-horse-power  (located  between  the  buildings  numbered  5  and  7) ; 
circular  and  vertical  and  band  saws,  lathes  and  drilling  machines,  fur¬ 
naces  for  spring  and  axle  making,  the  usual  apparatus  for  heating 
and  bending  tires,  and  a  variety  of  American  special  machines  for 
coach-builders’  use,  including  paint  mills,  Kritch’s  patent  wheel-boxing 
machines,  etc.,  etc. 

The  provisions  against  fire  are  very  complete,  including  a  fire  engine  ; 
and  a  resident  superintendent  and  watchman  are  constantly  on  the 


originality  of  design,  they  displayed  marked  improvements,  which  ob¬ 
tained  for  them  immediate  popularity,  that  has  in  no  wise  diminished  ; 
and  the  builders  have  since  been  entrusted  with  the  construction  of  a 
further  number.  Each  is  constructed  to  carry  26  passengers,  in  addition 
to  the  driver  and  guard  (28  in  all)  ;  and,  as  in  the  former  vehicles,  the 
outside  passengers  have  garden  seats  running  across  the  roof.  The 
chief  difference  in  this  part  of  the  omnibus  is  that  the  driver’s-seat  is 
brought  back  and  occupies  a  portion  of  the  roof.  The  garden  seats 
are  varnished  in  the  natural  color  of  the  wood,  and  in  comfort  are 
more  like  chairs  than  seats  on  a  public  carriage.  From  the  ground 
to  the  large  and  convenient  steps  is  but  a  trifling  distance,  and 
the  ascent  thence  to  the  roof  is  accomplished  with  ease.  The  interior  is 
commodious  and  comfortable,  with  ample  knee-room  ;  and  the  upholster¬ 
ing  is  tastefully  executed  in  brown  figured  plush.  The  sides  and  roofs 
are  in  varnished  wood,  relieved  with  lines  of  black  and  gold  molding, 
and  free  ventilation  is  provided  for  in  the  sides  and  front  end.  The 
body  panels  and  gearing  are  painted  brown,  with  black  and  orange  lines, 
and  lettered  in  gold  and  in  tints  that  harmonize  with  the  color  of  the 
painting. 

For  some  time  past,  Messrs.  Atkinson  &  Philipson  have  been  experi¬ 
menting  with  a  view  to  the  practical  application  of  the  electric  light  and 
bell  to  their  carriages.  At  the  last  Sportsman’s  Show  they  exhibited 
a  Brougham  fitted  with  the  electric  light,  and  we  are  informed  that  they 
have  applied  electric  bells  to  other  vehicles. 

Their  Prison  Van  above  alluded  to — or  “  Black  Maria,"’  as  we  usually 
term  it  in  America — is  characterized  by  compactness  and  convenient 
arrangement.  The  body,  which  is  large  and  solid,  has  at  the  front  a  seat 
for  the  driver  and  two  constables,  and  from  this  seat  is  worked  a  power¬ 
ful  lever  brake.  To  the  footboard  are  fitted  massive  lamps.  A  raised 
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molding  runs  around  the  van,  and  at  the  center  takes  the  form  of  a  circle, 
in  which  is  painted  in  gold  the  monogram  “V.  R.,”  making  a  pleasing 
combination  with  the  ground  color,  which  is  dark  green,  relieved  and 
picked  out  with  black.  At  the  back  is  a  large  step,  intended  for  a  police¬ 
man  to  stand  on,  from  which  a  strong  iron  step-ladder  leads  to  the  roof. 


Fig.  2.  OMNIBUS. 


Here,  also,  is  the  door,  and  upon  the  panel  are  emblazoned  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  arms,  surmounted  by  a  smaller  monogram  “  V.  R.”  This  door  it  is 
impossible  to  open  or  close  without  ringing  an  alarum  bell.  The  interior 
arrangements  include  a  passage  of  sufficient  height  and  width  to  allow  a 
man  to  walk  from  end  to  end  without  inconvenience,  and,  on  each  side, 


display  of  their  productions  at  various  fairs  and  world’s  exhibitions,  in 
|  acknowledgement  of  which  they  have  received  numerous  prize  medals 
and  diplomas,  testifying  to  the  artistic  design,  mechanical  excellence  and 
fine  finish  of  their  work. 

Great  attention  has  been  given  to  the  education  of  their  mechanics  and 
I  apprentices,  and  their  works  might  not  inaptly  be  characterized  a  train¬ 
ing  school  for  coach-builders.  The  apprenticeship  system  may  be  seen 
1  here  in  full  working  order,  and  the  results  appear  to  be  all  that  could  be 
desired.  For  twenty-four  years  past  classes  have  been  carried  on  for 
j  their  instruction  in  technical  matters  ;  and  the  workmen’s  zeal  has  been 
further  stimulated  by  wisely-devised  prize  competitions.  Some  idea  of 
I  the  beneficial  results  of  this  systematic  attention  to  education  may  be 
!  gathered  from  the  fact  that,  at  the  examinations  by  the  London  Coach- 
Makers’  Companv  and  the  City  Guilds,  in  June,  1881,  four  medals,  £14 
in  cash  prizes,  and  nine  certificates,  were  awarded  to  employes  of  this 
one  house.  Two  prizes  of  the  Coach-Makers’  Company  went  to  the 
same  house  in  the  competition  of  the  present  year.  Mr.  Philipson 
may  well  be  proud  of  such  testimonials  to  the  wisdom  as  well  as 
liberality  of  his  efforts  in  this  direction.  Through  his  instrumentality, 
moreover,  a  large  and  valuable  library  of  technical  books  has  been 
collected  for  the  free  use  of  his  employes  ;  copies  of  all  the  trade 
journals  are  supplied  for  the  reading-room  ;  a  trained  fire  brigade  has 
been  made  up  from  among  the  workmen  ;  and  a  benefit  fund  has  been 
established,  to  provide  for  them  or  their  families  in  case  of  sickness  or 
death. 

So  public-spirited  a  gentleman  as  Mr.  Philipson  is  naturally  an  active 
and  efficient  member  of  the  London  Coach-Makers’  Company,  and  he  is 


there  are  five  cells  for  the  reception  of  prisoners.  Each  of  these  cells 
js  fitted  with  a  seat,  and  the  door  is  secured  by  a  spring-lock  and  iron 
cross-bar,  and  has  also  a  movable  slide  that  enables  the  warder  to  watch 
the  proceedings  of  the  inmates.  The  springs,  axles,  wheels,  etc.,  compos¬ 
ing  the  gearing  are  manufactured  from  the  best  materials,  and  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  strong  ;  but  at  the  same  time  great  attention  has  been  given  to  their 
weight,  and  the  vehicle  as  a  whole  is  as  light  as  is  consistent  with  the 
work  it  will  have  to  perform. 

Before  concluding  this  notice  of  Messrs.  Atkinson  &  Philipson’s  works, 
it  seems  only  proper  that  we  should  give  a  brief  account  of  the  history 
of  this  noted  firm,  which,  for  a  half  century  past,  has  held  a  prominent 
and  worthy  position  among  the  leaders  of  the  trade  in  England,  and  now 
includes  among  its  members  relatives  removed  by  three  generations  from 
the  original  proprietor. 

The  house  was  established  in  1790  by  the  great-uncle  of  Mr.  John 
Philipson  (managing  partner  for  the  past  thirty  years),  who  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Mr.  Geo.  Hare  Philipson  (father  of  the  present  head  of  the 
firm),  whose  energetic  management  was  largely  instrumental  in  building 
up  the  business  in  pleasure  vehicles,  and  in  giving  the  house  its  wide  and 
favorable  reputation.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  firm 
built  Mail  Coaches  for  the  principal  lines  in  the  North  of  England,  in¬ 
cluding  the  York  and  Edinburgh  mails  ;  and,  later  on,  when  these  were 
supplanted  by  the  iron  horse  of  Stephenson,  they  promptly  followed  the 
new  sign  of  the  times  and  went  largely  into  the  manufacture  of  railway 
carriages,  some  of  which  are  still  running,  after  active  service  for  thirty 
or  thirty-five  years.  Latterly,  however,  owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of 
their  business  in  pleasure  carriages,  their  works  have  been  devoted  to  this 
specialty  ;  and  local  trade  and  reputation  have  gradually  extended  until 
their  customers  are  now  widely  distributed,  not  only  in  London  and  the 
provinces,  but  also  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa. 

The  house  has  always  been  noted  for  its  enterprise  in  advertising,  and 
the  favorite  form  in  which  this  trait  has  been  shown  is  in  the  prominent 


one  of  six  English  coach-builders  who  have  been  elected  by  the  Carriage 
Builders’  National  Association  of  the  United  States  to  Honorary  Life 
Membership,  the  other  five  English  members  being  Messrs.  Herbert 
Holmes,  Geo.  N.  Hooper,  Henry  Mulliner,  Thomas  R.  Starey  and  Geo. 
A.  Thrupp.  Mr.  John  Philipson’s  eldest  son,  William,  who  attained  his 
majority  in  February  last,  has  since  been  admitted  to  partnership,  as  the 
representative  of  the  fourth  generation  of  the  family  connected  with  this 
house,  and  he  possesses  the  natural  aptitudes,  together  with  education 
and  training,  which  render  him  a  worthy  co-worker  of  his  father  in  the 
good  work  which  the  latter  is  doing  and  proposes  still  to  do. 

We  will  only  add  that  any  of  our  readers  who  may  happen  to  pass 
through  Newcastle,  on  their  way  from  London  to  the  North,  will  do  well 
to  make  a  mental  memorandum  of  Messrs.  Atkinson  &  Philipson’s 
address,  for  they  may  rely  upon  having  a  cordial  reception,  and  being 
shown  a  model  and  representative  English  coach  factory,  which  the 
preceding  illustration  can  only  imperfectly  suggest. 


ENGLISH  CUSTOMS  REGARDING  USE  OF  PRIVATE 
COACHES  ON  SUNDAY. 


The  English,  it  may  be  said,  are  on  the  whole  very  considerate  in 
sparing  their  servants  needless  Sunday  work.  They  contrive  to  go  to 
church  a  good  deal,  and  contrive  at  the  same  time  to  give  coachmen  and 
footmen  and  grooms  and  horses  pretty  complete  rest  on  that  day.  It  is 
the  rule  with  many  families  in  London,  that  the  carriage  shall  never  go 
out  on  Sunday.  In  the  country  such  a  vacation  cannot  generally  be 
given,  the  distance  to  church  often  being  too  great  for  walking  ;  but  drives 
for  pleasure  (unless  it  be  a  pleasure  to  go  and  hear  service  and  sermon) 
are  discouraged.  Very  fine  ladies  who  dine  out  in  London  on  Sunday 
evening  may  be  seen  driving  in  public  hansoms  rather  than  disturb  their 
own  establishments. 
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PROPOSED  AMERICAN  EXHIBITION  IN  LONDON. 

It  looks  now  as  if  the  American  Exhibition  of  the  Ar's,  Manu¬ 
factures,  Products  and  Resources  of  the  United  States,  proposed 
to  be  held  in  London,  England,  in  the  spring  of  1886,  were  des¬ 
tined  to  become  a  reality.  We  are  heartily  glad  of  this,  for,  under 
good  management,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  prove  of  great  benefit  to 
both  countries,  which  now  no  longer  occupy  the  relations  of 
Mother  Country  and  rebellious  daughter,  but  the  position  of 
sister  governments,  with  mutual  hopes  and  aspirations,  and  a  com¬ 
mon  interest  in  agricultural  and  manufacturing  industry  so  closely 
allied  that  whatever  promotes  the  health  of  one  must  ultimately 
benefit  the  other.  During  the  past  month  we  have  received 
from  the  Executive  Council  or  Board  of  Management,  in  London, 
two  pamphlets  descriptive  of  the  enterprise,  one  defining  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  Exhibition  and  regulations  for  exhibitors  ;  and  the 
second  containing  a  large  number  of  newspaper  extracts  showing 
the  favorable  temper  of  public  opinion  in  both  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  relative  to  the  project.  We  are  happy  to  learn, 
from  one  of  these  pamphlets,  that  the  carriage  and  accessory 
trades  of  this  country  have  responded  very  promptly  to  the  in¬ 
troductory  circular  of  the  Council,  and  that  the  following  well- 
known  firms  have  already  made  application  for  space,  namely  : 
the  Abbott  Buggy  Co.,  of  Chicago;  Columbus  Buggy  Co.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O. ;  Concord  Axle  Co.,  Penacook,  N.  H. ;  R.  Cook  &  Sons, 
carriage  axles,  Winsted,  Conn. ;  Crane  &  McMahon,  wheel  ma¬ 
terials,  New-York  City  ;  Detroit  Bending  Co.,  carriage  woodwork, 
Detroit,  Mich. ;  A.  S.  Flandrau  &  Co.,  carriages,  New-York  City ; 
G.  N.  French  &  Son,  patent  carriage  springs,  Grafton,  N.  H. ;  J. 
Theo.  Gurney,  public  cabs,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Harrison  Brothers  & 
Co.,  paints,  Philadelphia;  New-York  Sarven  Wheel  Co.,  New-York 
City ;  A.  N.  Parry,  carriages,  Amesbury,  Mass. ;  Pope  Mfg.  Co., 
bicycles,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  wagons  and 
carriages,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  Chicago;  Vacuum  Oil  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  and  Valentine  &  Co.,  varnishes,  New-York  City. 

Any  of  our  readers  who  may  likewise  desire  to  secure  space  for 
the  exhibit  of  their  productions,  should  promptly  apply  for  blank 
forms  of  application  to  Genl.  C.  B.  Norton,  Secretary,  No.  7 
Poultry,  London,  E,  C.,  England  ;  or  to  the  American  Legal  Coun¬ 
sel  of  the  Exhibition,  Messrs.  Blatchford,  Seward,  Griswold  &  Da 
Costa,  No.  29  Nassau-street,  New-York  City. 


AMERICAN  PATENTS  PERTAINING  TO  CARRIAGES 
GRANTED  DURING  AUGUST,  7 884. 

Compiled  by  Huntington  &  Huntington. 


The  following  patents,  of  interest  to  the  carriage  trade,  were  issued  by 
the  United  States  Patent  Office  between  July  29th  and  August  26th  in  the 
current  year  : 

July,  29th,  1884. 


Carriage  Spring . S.  Atkinson . Hulton,  Pa. 

Vehicle  Fifth-wheel . J.  H.  McCabe . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

,1,  T7  ,  .  j  W.  R.  White  and  O.  Berggren, 

Wagon  End-gate . Aurora,  Neb. 

Rein  Guard  for  Whiffletree . H.  Libby . Lewiston,  Me. 

Sweat-pad  for  Cart  Saddle . A.  L.  Maclachlan . Melrose,  Mass. 

Vehicle  body  Corner-iron . D.  P.  Ferguson . Atlanta,  Ga. 

Vehicle  Brake . W.  W.  Newcomb. ..  Bradfordsville,  Ky. 

Vehicle  Seat-lock . J.  K.  Gray . Montezuma,  N.  Y. 

c.  ,  ,  tt  ,  .  ,  j  G.  A.  Weyland  and  L.  Roeder, 

side-bar  Vehicle . -j  Booneville,  Mo. 

Vehicle  Spring . L.  A.  Gormley . Crawford,  O. 

Vehicle-wheel  Sand-band . E.  P.  Poindexter . Woburn,  111. 

Display  Wagon . J.  M.  Hoffman . Indianapolis,  Ind. 


August  5th,  1884. 


Carriage  Axle . C.  Zens,1 . 

Axle  Lubricator . W.  Cole,  Jr . 

Side-spring  Carriage . A.  P.  Marshall,2. 

Road  Vehicle . |  F-  J'  H>  Axford 

Vehicle  Spring . J.  Gelvin . 

Two-wheeled  Vehicle . F.  L.  Perry . 

Wagon-body  Attachment . A.  A.  Holt . 

Wagon  Brake . R.  J.  McFarland.. 

Road  Wagon . C.  Schumacher... 


. .  .St.  Louis,  Mo. 
...  Keokuk,  Iowa. 
.Lancaster,  N.  H. 
..Cornwallis, 

Nova  Scotia. 

. Mercer,  Pa. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 
..Fitchburg,  Mass. 

. Paris,  Tenn. 

....Frankfort,  O. 


August  12th,  1884. 


Axle  Lubricator . A.  D.  Howe. ...  . Coshocton,  O. 

Wagon  End-gate . G.  W.  Friend . Tarkio,  Mo. 

Harness  Attachment . E.  F.  Pflueger . Akron,  O. 

Harness  Sweat-pad . H.  C.  Babcock . Hartford,  Conn. 

Horse  Detacher . O.  W.  Eisenhart . Tremont,  Pa. 

Wheel  Hub . S.  Davis . Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Thill-coupling . E.  L.  Baker . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Vehicle  Running-gear . E.  Berry . Henderson,  Ky. 

Side-spring  Vehicle . B.  M.  Soule . Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Vehicle  Top . J.  Sebastian . New-York,  N.  Y. 

Vehicle  Torsion  Spring . P.  J.  Kern . Frankfort,  Ind. 

Two-wheeled  Vehicle . T.  J.  Gibbons,8 . Union  City,  Ind. 

Vehicle  Wheel . E.  Huber . Marion,  O. 


Wagon-brake  Lever . W.  Cardwell . St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Road  Wagon . J.  S.  Denny . Campbellsburg,  Ind. 

August  19th,  1884. 

Axle-box . . C.  H.  Smith,4 . Norfolk,  Conn. 

Side-spring  Buggy . .  .  . .  H.  W.  Hamelle . Norfolk,  N.  Y. 

Carriage . J.  F.  Hurtig . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Carriage  Spring . A.  A.  Stimpson . Montpelier,  Vt. 

Carriage  Trimming . J.  P.  Hagan . Salisbury,  Mass. 

. ,  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  \  M.  H.  Lane  and  R.  W.  Mayhan. 

Vehicle  Fifth-wheel . ]  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Vehicle-hub  Sand-band . .  .  .  .O.  E.  Davis . Walworth,  Wis. 

Physician’s  Buggy-case.., . J.  B.  Vaughan," . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Thill-coupling . E.  H.  Hollister  . Kenosha,  Wis. 

Vehicle  Running-gear . M.  Frear,6 . Rosendale,  N.  Y. 

Vehicle  Spring-coupling . H.  W.  Pell . Rome,  N.  Y. 

Two-wheeled  Vehicle . J.  Constant . Decatur,  Ill. 

“  “  “  . J.  G.  Gay . Ottawa,  Ill. 

“  “  “  . F.  A.  Knox . Woodland,  Cal. 

Wagon  Brake . J.  D.  Eufts . Jackson,  O. 

Combined  Wagon-jack  and  )  w  Coon  Walla  Walla,  Wash.  Ter. 

Wagon  jump-seat . J.  F.  Fowler . Alliance,  O. 

Wagon  Standard . W.  S.  Young . Gillespie,  Ill. 

August  26th,  1884. 


Wagon  End-gate . 

Carriage  Pole  or  Shaft 

Thill-coupling . 

Vehicle  Rub-iron . 

Vehicle  Sand-band..  .  . 

Side-spring  Vehicle. . . 

Vehicle  Spring . 

i  «  (  ( 


Two-wheeled  Vehicle 

Wagon  Bolster-spring 
Wagon-top  Frame... 
Whiffletree . 


.B.  L.  Byers . Malvern,  Iowa. 

.J.  M.  Dille . Cooperstown,  Penn. 

.  G.  E.  Smith,7 . Racine,  Wis. 

.J.  H.  Blackmore . Defiance,  O. 

.F.  S.  Rolfe . Waterbury,  Vt. 

i  D.  Buckler  and 

(  E.  H.  Pelzer,8  Ionia,  Mich. 

.A.  L.  Hoppinger . Port  Clinton,  O. 

.  P.  J.  Kerne . Frankfort,  Ind. 

.G.  W.  Warren9 . Bristol,  Ind. 

.W.  Clucas . Cleveland,  O. 

.M.  G.  Hubbard . Norristown,  Pa. 

.G.  E.  Blaine,10.  ..  .Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

.F.  M.  Mahan . Chicago,  Ill. 

.O.  Olney . McPherson,  Kan. 


’Assignor  of  one-half  to  F.  J.  Dexter,  same  place. 

3  “  to  himself  and  G.  R.  Eaton,  same  place. 

3  “  of  one-half  to  T.  Jones,  same  place. 

4  “  of  one-half  to  E.  D.  Ives,  same  place. 

5  “  to  A.  A.  Mellier,  same  place. 

0  “  of  one-half  to  R.  Snyder,  same  place. 

7  “  of  one-half  to  A.  C.  Buell,  same  place. 

3  “  of  one-half  to  R.  D.  Cain  and  T.  Taubert,  same  place. 

H  “  of  one-half  to  H.  Warren,  same  place. 

“  to  T.  S.  King,  same  place. 


Copies  of  the  foregoing  patents  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  the 
receipt  of  order,  with  50  cents  for  each  patent,  by  Huntington  &  Hunting- 
ton,  156  Broadway,  New-York  City. 


HOW  MUCH? 

Mr.  Mugg,  of  Mugg,  Pitcher  &  Co.,  tells  the  story  of  being  called 
to  a  debtor  in  the  country,  who  had  been  in  honest  business  for  forty 
years  and  at  last  given  out. 

“  Well,  Mr.  Creambowl,”  said  Mr.  Mugg,  “what  can  we  do  for  you? 
Very  bad  fix  ?  ” 

“  So  so,  Mr.  Mugg.” 

“  What  can  you  pay — seventy-five  ?” 

“  No,  not  so  much.” 

“  Well,  how’s  fifty  ?” 

“  I  think  not.” 

“  Thirty-three,  then?  We  want  to  be  fair,  you  know,  with  a  customer 
of  so  long  standing.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  exactly,”  said  the  debtor.  “  By  the  way,  Mr. 
Mugg,  about  how  much  are  ihey  paying  on  the  dollar  now  in  Bos¬ 
ton  ?  "—Hartford  Post. 

EXPORTS  FOR  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1883. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Treasury  Department  gives  the  following  as 
the  total  exports  in  special  lines,  as  follows :  Carriage,  carts,  etc., 
$1,607,502  ;  saddlery  and  harness,  $209,907  ;  varnish,  97,030  gallons. 
The  exports  of  saddlery  and  harness  alone  from  England,  for  the 
year  ending  Jan.  1,  1883,  was  about  $2,167,550. 
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POSTAL-CARD  ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


To  Joseph  Neely  H  Son,  Paris ,  Ky. :  Both  Jacob  Sebastian,  of  217 
E.  43d-st.,  New-York,  and  the  Abbot-Downing  Co.,  of  South  Fifth 
Avenue,  this  city,  make  band  and  excursion  wagons  such  as  you  allude  to. 

To  R.  IV.  Forbes  &  Son,  New-  York  City :  The  manufacturer  of 
Coggin’s  patent  adjustable  buggy  tops  is  not  known  to  us.  As  he  does 
not  advertise  in  the  trade  journals  he  is  probably  a  manufacturer  for 
merely  local  trade. 

To  P.  K.,  New-  York  City  :  The  Technical  School  for  Carriage  Drafts¬ 
men  and  Mechanics  is  located  at  No.  214  E.  34th-st.,  in  this  city,  where 
you  can  obtain  the  particulars  you  require  from  Mr.  John  D.  Gribbon, 
the  instructor-in-chief. 

To  D.  T.  S.,  Philadelphia  :  We  think  you  might  profitably  look  into 
the  claims  of  the  Archibald  wheel,  made  at  Lawrence,  Mass.  It  has  a 
substantial  metal  hub,  and  claims  to  be  specially  adapted  for  any  heavy 
work  such  as  you  allude  to. 

To  Wm.  H.  Root,  Laramie,  Wyoming:  The  Abbot-Downing  Co.,  of 
Concord,  N.  H.,  hold  an  unrivalled  position  as  makers  of  the  “old-style 
leather  thoroughbrace  wagons  for  mountain  use,”  which  you  speak  of. 
We  know  of  no  other  makers  of  this  special  line  of  work. 

To  “ Old  Pupil,"  Columbus,  0.:  Yes,  the  committee  is  preparing  to 
open  the  Trade  School  in  this  city  early  in  October,  and  the  Correspond¬ 
ing  Classes  will  be  continued  as  before.  For  particulars  as  to  date  and 
courses  of  instruction,  write  to  Prof.  Gribbon,  at  same  address  as  last 
season. 

To  Apprentice,  Toronto,  Out.:  Yes,  it  has  been  decided  that  Canadian 
apprentices  and  journeymen  are  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Cor¬ 
responding  Classes  of  the  Technical  School  for  Carriage  Draftsmen  and 
Mechanics,  in  this  city.  The  terms  are  the  same  as  to  their  cousins  on 
this  side  the  line.  For  circulars  and  full  particulars,  address  the  in- 
structor-in-chief,  Mr.  John  D.  Gribbon,  No.  214  E.  34th-st.,  New-York. 

To  D.  P.,  Cincinnati,  0.:  A  trade-mark  which  designates  an  article  as 
made  at  a  particular  establishment  passes  with  a  transfer  of  the  business, 
although  no  particular  mention  of  the  trade-mark  is  made  in  the  agree¬ 
ments  as  to  the  purchase  of  the  property.  So  held  by  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New-York  in  the  recently- 
decided  case  of  The  Atlantic  Milling  Company  vs.  Robinson. 

To  T.  D.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  :  A  trade-mark  may  be  bought  and  sold 
in  connection  with  the  article  with  which  it  is  associated,  in  the  same  way 
as  other  property.  It  constitutes  a  part  of  partnership  assets,  and  is 
properly  sold  with  the  firm  property  : — Morgan  vs.  Rogers,  decided  by 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of  Rhode  Island.  The 
Court  held  that  a  trade-mark  being  an  asset,  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  pass  under  the  term  assets  in  an  instrument  which  conveys 
the  entire  partnership  property. 

To  T.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  :  Where  a  patented  article  is  put  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket  without  being  marked  “patented,”  as  required  by  section  4,900  of 
the  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  a  person  infringing  the  patent  is  lia¬ 
ble  only  for  the  infringement  made  after  receiving  actual  notice  of  the 
patent.  So  held  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of 
California  in  the  case  of  Allen  vs.  Deacon,  decided  on  July  28th  and 
reported  in  the  Chicago  Legal  News. 


TIRE-HEATING  FURNACE. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir:  I  have  just  received  yours  of  the 
29th  ult.  Please  accept  my  best  thanks  for  the  trouble  you  took,  and  the 
expense  you  must  have  been  at,  in  sending  me  sketch  and  particulars  for 
building  a  tire-heating  furnace.  I  have  made  one,  and  you  will  be  pleased 
to  know  that  it  works  well.  With  it  we  have  put  on  sixty  tires  within 
three  hours.  I  made  a  little  change  from  your  plan  in  building  it,  that 
is,  by  carrying  the  flame  to  the  front  of  the  furnace  before  ascending  the 
stalk.  This  retains  considerable  heat  in  the  furnace  that  would  otherwise 
be  lost.  It  needs  building  a  little  higher  to  get  this  flue  along  the  top  of 
the  furnace  before  going  into  the  stalk.  Alexander  Naughty. 

Dingwall,  Scotland. 


A  PAIR  OF  WHEELS  WHICH  RAN  38,000  MILES. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  I  have  thought  the  following  state¬ 
ment  might  perhaps  be  of  some  interest  to  you,  and  also  to  the  readers 
of  The  Hub. 

In  June,  1879,  I  made  a  pair  of  wheels,  and  put  them  under  the  gig  of 
the  medical  man  of  the  district.  They  were  4  ft.  4  in.  high,  with  elm 
hubs,  English  oak  spokes,  hickory  rims  2X2  in.,  steel  tire  X 
in.  In  October,  1883,  they  were  taken  from  under  the  vehicle.  The 
only  defects  were  that  the  rims  at  the  spokes  were  in  some  places  split 
somewhat,  and  the  steel  tire  was  worn  hard,  having  been  once  tightened 
duiing  the  time.  The  wheels  had  thus  run  for  four  years  and  three 
months,  and  had  constantly  run  over  the  worst  roads  in  the  district,  but 
all  hard  roads.  I  reckon  them  to  have  run  360  days  in  the  year,  and  25 
miles  per  day,  though  they  often  ran  30  miles.  The  distance  thus  per¬ 
formed  would  be  upward  of  thirty-eight  thousand  (38,000)  miles,  and  not 
a  single  spoke  was  damaged,  but  all  remained  in,  and  a  rim  of  ordinary 
ash  fellies  was  put  on. 

If  you  judge  the  above  of  any  interest,  I  place  it  at  your  disposal. 

Shawbury,  Eng.  John  Powell. 


TELEGRAPHIC  CORRESPONDENCE. 


inquiry. 

Dated  Toronto,  Ont.,  July  31st,  1884. 
To  The  Hub,  323  Pearl-st.,  New-York  : 

Finishing  finest  carriage  show-rooms  in  Canada  for  fine  work.  Wire,  at 
our  expense,  colors  you  recommend  for  walls  and  ceilings,  to  show  off  goods  to 
best  advantage.  Charles  Brown  &  Co. 

answer. 

Dated  New-York,  July  31,  1884. 
To  Charles  Brown  &  Co.,  Toronto,  Ontario  : 

Georgia  pine,  oiled  and  shellaced,  or  warm  drabs,  finished  plain. 

The  Hub. 

The  above  telegraphic  correspondence  has  since  been  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  report  of  the  results  of  our  friends’  endeavor  to  se¬ 
cure  a  suitable  finish  for  their  new  repository.  They  write  with 
evident  satisfaction  as  follows  : 

Toronto,  Canada,  August  26,  1884. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  We  are  under  many  obligations  to  you  for 
your  very  prompt  answer  to  our  telegram  and  also  for  your  letter  of  July  3rd, 
for  which  please  accept  our  thanks. 

We  followed  out  your  instructions  to  the  letter,  using  a  warm  drab  color, 
plain,  and  we  are  more  than  pleased  with  the  result.  We  finished  one  floor  first, 
and  were  so  well  pleased  that  we  finished  the  second  one  the  same,  and  we  think 
we  have  now  one  of  the  cleanest  and  neatest  carriage  repositories  in  Canada, 
and  to  you  we  give  credit  for  the  same.  We  shall  be  happy  to  reciprocate  your 
kindness.  Yours  truly,  Charles  Brown  &  Co. 

Note. — We  don’t  know  that  we  could  really  add  anything  to  the  above 
if  we  were  to  devote  the  rest  of  this  column  to  the  subject.  We  will 
merely  add  that  the  former  fashion  of  elaborately  decorating  carriage 
show-rooms  has  very  properly  been  abandoned,  for  it  was  found  that  it 
resulted  in  casting  reflections  upon  the  varnished  surfaces,  which  more  or 
less  injured  their  effect ;  and  a  plain  and  unobtrusive  finish  is  now  the  rule. 
Light-colored  woods,  varnished  in  the  natural  color,  or  oiled  and  shel¬ 
laced,  are  to  be  recommended  whenever  the  finish  is  smooth  ;  while  in 
case  of  rough  woodwork  or  plastered  walls,  these  may  be  painted  in 
warm  drabs.  The  finish  of  Messrs.  Healey,  Williams  &  Co.’s  new  ware- 
room,  described  in  our  September  number,  page  416,  merits  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  all  interested  in  this  subject. 


PROBLEM  DEPARTMENT. 

[This  new  department  has  been  opened  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  a 
valued  contributor.  Correspondence  is  requested. — Editor.] 


A  PROBLEM  FOR  THE  BODY-MAKERS. 

I  would  like  to  inquire,  through  the  medium  of  The  Hub's  “  Problem 
Column,”  as  to  what  is  the  general  practice  in  the  different  shops  in 
framing  and  facing  the  front  standing-pillar  on  a  heavy  job.  I  find  that 
some  make  the  door  face  of  the  pillar  straight,  and  bevel  it  to  fit  the  shut 
bevel  of  the  door  and  the  contraction,  if  any,  thereby  making  the  door 
narrower  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top  ;  while  others  frame  so  as  to 
make  the  door  the  same  width  at  the  bottom  as  at  the  top,  making  the 
face  of  the  standing-pillar  rounding,  and  the  lock-pillar  hollowing.  I 
should  like  to  hear  from  the  body-makers  on  this  subject.  Anon. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  A  LEVEL  TIRE. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  For  information,  I  desire  to  ask  of 
you,  or  some  of  your  contributors,  the  following  question  :  Is  it  correct 
to  set  an  axle-arm  dipping  enough  to  throw  a  wheel  that  has  a  half-inch 
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dish,  under  enough  to  obtain  c.  plumb  spoke  on  the  under  side  of  the 
wheel,  when  the  vehicle  is  loaded,  thus  giving  the  wheel  more  or 
less  outward  swing  at  the  top? 

If  the  tire  is  on  square,  or  the  face  is  at  right  angles  with  the  face  of 
the  wheel,  and  the  wheel  leans  out,  how  do  so  many  writers  make  the 
tire  set  level  on  the  floor  ?  I  never  could.  Inquirer. 


WHO  MADE  THE  FIRST  BENT  RIM? 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Sir  :  I  claim  I  was  the  first  one  who  made  bent  rims. 
The  first  ones  were  put  on  a  vehicle  for  Nathan  S.  Thrupp,  and  were  billed  May 
29th,  1835.  The  rims  were  bent  all  in  one  piece,  and  joined.  I  can  to-day  show 
two  sets  of  carriage  wheels  I  built  for  Peter  M.  Mower,  July  10th,  1840,  wherein  I 
put  rims  bent  all  in  one  piece,  1%  in.  width.  Those  wheels  are  still  all  in  good 
order,  and  the  rims  are  as  good  to-day  as  they  were  at  the  time  when  they  were 
put  on.  I  am  now  eighty-three  years  old,  and  I  have  been  in  the  carriage  business 
most  of  my  life.  James  Hansen. 

Box  179,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

Note. — We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  justice  of  Mr.  Hansen’s 
claim.  If  there  are  any  other  claimants  to  the  honor,  let  them  speak  up, 
and  name  the  facts  on  which  they  base  their  rival  claims  ! 


WHO  WAS  TOMMY  ONSLOW? 

10  LoftusRoad,  Uxbridge  Road,  Shepherd’s  Bush, 

London,  Eng.,  July,  10. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  I  have  just  been  reading  your  June  issue, 
and  notice  on  page  200  the  “  Quotations  relative  to  Vehicles.”  You  will  forgive 
me,  I  know,  for  pointing  out  to  you  that  the  one  about  Tommy  Onslow  is  not 
quite  correctly  quoted,  nor  is  it  quite  complete.  If  you  will  kindly  refer  to 
Mr.  Thrupp’s  “  History  of  Coaches,”  you  will  find  not  only  the  quotation,  but 
also  who  Tommy  Onslow  was  ;  and  will  find,  I  think,  that  it  was  not  from  an 
old  English  ballad.  Yours  very  truly,  Robert  Burgess. 

Note. — Our  correspondent  will  please  accept  our  thanks  for  the  hint. 
We  quote  from  pages  73  and  74  of  the  work  referred  to:  “One  [of 
these  dangerous  machines]  was  called  the  ‘  perch-high  Phaeton.’  It  was 
shaped  like  a  curricle,  and  had  a  leather  hood.  The  center  of  the  body 
was  hung  exactly  over  the  front  axletree  ;  the  bottom  of  the  body 
was  5  ft.  from  the  ground  ;  the  front  wheels  were  4  ft.  high,  and  the 
hind  wheels  5  ft.  8  in.  The  hind  wheels  were  far  behind,  as  we  see 
them  in  a  horse-dealer’s  skeleton  break.  There  was  a  large  platform 
board  over  the  hind  axletree,  for  servants  or  luggage.  On  such  a  car¬ 
riage  George  IV,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  used  to  drive  to  the  race-course 
or  round  Hyde  Park.  It  was  in  such  a  carriage  that  the  Hon.  Col. 
Onslow,  generally  called  ‘Tommy  Onslow,’  performed  his  feats  of 
driving  : 

1  What  can  Tommy  Onslow  do  ? 

He  can  drive  a  chaise  and  two  ! 

What  can  Tommy  Onslow  more  ? 

Oh  !  he  drives  a  chaise  and  four  !  ’  ” 


CRITICS’  CORNER. 

[In  opening  this  new  department  of  our  magazine,  and  requesting  contribu¬ 
tions,  the  Editor  begs  to  remind  correspondents  that  criticism  means  “  the  art 
of  judging  with  propriety  of  the  beauties  and  imperfections  of  a  production.” 
No  mere  fault-finder  need  apply.] 


ARE  POOR  ROADS  GOOD  FRIENDS? 

“  The  best  friends  to  carriage  and  wagon-makers  are  poor  roads  ;  but  so  far 
as  wearing,  tearing  and  destroying  are  concerned,  Chicago  streets  beat  them  all. 
Vehicles  are  perishable,  and  while  the  builders  are  resting,  the  vehicles  are  per¬ 
ishing.” —  Western  Carriage ,  Wagon  and  Materials  Journal ,  Chicago,  July  1st. 

Note. — We  imagine  our  Chicago  contemporary  was  “funning”  when 
he  made  the  above  statement ;  but,  all  the  same,  we  wish  he  hadn’t  made 
it,  for  it  is  not  founded  on  fact.  Experience  proves  conclusively  that 
increased  facilities  for  travel  beget  increased  travel ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  editor  of  a  carriage  trade  journal  to  utilize  every  opportunity  to 
encourage  the  extension  and  improvement  of  roads,  driveways  and  pub¬ 
lic  parks.  It  is  sophistry  to  argue  that  poor  roads  are  good  friends  to 
the  carriage-maker  because  they  help  to  destroy  his  customers’  vehicles 
and  to  create  a  demand  for  new  ones.  Let  them  be  but  poor  enough, 
and  the  demand  will  cease  te-totally.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  let  them 
be  improved  fifty  per  cent.,  and  it  will  be  found  that,  not  only  will  the 
demand  for  pleasure  vehicles  increase  something  in  the  same  ratio,  but 
the  quality,  variety  and  price  will  also  increase.  The  carriage-maker 
can  have  few  better  friends  than  good  roads, — and  don’t  you  forget  it  ! 


A  “NEW  KINGBOLT"  WHICH  IS  NOT  NEW. 

Broadway,  47th  and  48th-sts.,  New-York,  Sept.  2,  1884. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  On  page  404  of  your  September  number 
appears  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Simmons  &  Hooper,  coach-builders,  of  Liverpool, 
Eng.,  in  which  they  present  a  sketch  of  a  kingbolt  which  they  claim  as  original. 
On  page  87  of  The  Hub  for  June,  1873,  appears  a  more  detailed  illustration  and 
description  of  the  same  kingbolt,  introduced  as  a  new  invention,  secured  by 
letters  patent,  by  an  American  in  New-York.  The  number  of  thg  said  patent  is 
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136,255.  The  date  of  its  issue  Feb.  25th,  1873,  and  the  inventor  and  patentee 
J.  L.  H.  Mosier. 

This  invention  dates  back  to  1871  ;  and,  from  the  time  of  its  invention  to  this 
day,  it  has  been  used  on  every  platform  vehicle  built  by  Brewster  &  Co.,  of 
Broome-street,  New-York.  Many  of  their  carriages  on  which  it  was  applied 
have  been  sent  to  various  parts  of  England  and  Continental  Europe  ;  and  each 
vehicle  (excepting  the  Mail  Coach)  sent  by  them  to  the  last  Paris  Exhibition, 
was  furnished  with  one  ;  and  models  in  part  and  in  whole  were  also  on  exhibi¬ 
tion.  The  same  were  also  exhibited  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  A  number  of  smiths  who  formerly  worked  with  Brewster  &  Co.  are 
at  present  employed  in  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  who  have  either 
made,  or  assisted  in  making,  such  kingbolts  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  but  with 
the  exception  of  the  late  house  of  James  Gray  &  Co.,  who  used  it  under  a 
license  for  about  three  years,  no  other  American  house  than  Brewster  &  Co.,  to 
whom  I  assigned  the  right,  have  had  a  license  to  make  or  use  them. 

I  do  not  desire  to  rob  our  British  cousins  of  anything  which  belongs  to  them, 
including  the  washer  of  which  they  speak  so  highly ;  but  when  their  liberality 
extends  to  the  giving  away  of  one  of  my  patented  inventions,  I  assuredly  must 
object ;  and  I  hereby  warn  all  persons  in  Uncle  Sam’s  domains  who  are  disposed 
to  accept  the  liberal  offer  made  by  our  esteemed  English  cousins,  that  by  so  doing 
they  will  infringe  upon  my  rights,  and  that  I  shall  feel  compelled  to  legally 
restrain  them. 

My  position  before  the  carriage  trade  has  been  that  of  a  patron  and  benefactor, 
for,  of  the  many  and  varied  improvements  which  I  have  perfected  for  the  carriage 
trade,  the  majority  have  been  freely  given  to  the  trade.  Very  few  have  been 
secured  by  letters  patent,  but  those  few  I  shall  defend  to  my  utmost.  Simple 
justice  consequently  demands  at  your  hands  a  publication  of  this  explanatory 
letter,  to  the  end  that  I  may  be  justified.  With  your  correspondents  I  seek  no 
controversy.  They  have  perhaps  acted  unwittingly. 

Very  truly  yours,  J.  L.  H.  Mosier. 

Answer. — We  have  carefully  compared  the  two  illustrations  and  de¬ 
scriptions  above  referred  to  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  “  spiral-spring 
washer  ”  alluded  to  by  Messrs.  Simmons  &  Hooper,  they  seem  identical 
in  construction  and  principle.  We  therefore  hasten  to  emphasize  the 
warning  addressed  by  the  inventor  to  his  American  friends. 

As  to  Messrs.  Simmons  &  Hooper’s  connection  with  the  matter,  they 
require  no  defense,  for  it  is  obvious  that  no  house  of  their  eminent 
standing  would  write  a  courteous  letter  to  an  American  trade  journal, 
over  their  full  name  and  address,  descriptive  of  a  mechanical  appliance 
used  by  them  and  represented  to  be  unpatented,  if  they  had  any  sus¬ 
picion  of  its  having  been  originated  and  patented  by  an  American 
member  of  the  carriage  trade. 


HOW  NOT  TO  DO  IT. 


Our  contemporary,  the  Carriage  Monthly ,  evidently  overcome  by  the 
unusual  heat  of  the  late  summer,  has  allowed  itself,  in  its  September  issue, 
to  give  the  following  exhibition  of  irritability.  Here  is  what  it  says  : 

The  Hub's  effort  to  forestall  and  manipulate  the  election  of  officers  of  the  C. 
B.  N.  A.,  in  the  interest  of  what  it,  in  its  conceit,  supposed  to  be  a  ring,  whose 
setting  was  its  own  precious  self,  has,  as  was  predicted  by  the  other  journals,  been 
not  only  a  fiasco  and  a  blunder,  but  worse  than  a  third-class  abortion.  “  So 
soon  that  it  is  done  for  (like  Sir  Hudibras  we  wonder)  what  it  was  begun  for.” 

What  The  Hub  mistook  for  a  ring  proved  to  be  a  number  of  gentlemen  who 
had  worked  together  earnestly  for  many  years  to  create  the  great  organization, 
and,  having  accomplished  their  end,  neither  desire  or  propose  to  own  it  or  run 
it,  and  are  rejoiced  to  enlarge  it  in  every  direction,  and  favor  the  largest  liberality 
in  its  government  and  general  distribution  of  favors  and  honors. 

We  would  advise  the  editor  of  The  Hub  to  seek  among  smaller  men  for 
rings. — Carriage  Monthly  for  September. 

Note. — The  above  so  aptly  illustrates  a  growing  class  of  so-called 
“criticisms”  now  popular  in  American  journalism,  particularly  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  political  questions,  that  we  propose  to  briefly  point  out  its  several 
weaknesses. 

In  the  first  place,  this  sort  of  “  criticism  ”  always  avoids  any  statement 
of  fact  which  might  be  used  by  the  party  attacked  as  a  handle  of  de¬ 
fense.  Please  notice  that  the  claims  of  “fiasco,”  “  blunder  ”  and  “third- 
class  abortion,”  are  unsupported  by  any  shadow  of  proof. 

Secondly,  such  “criticisms”  are  frequently  premature,  as  in  this  case, 
where  it  ante-dated  the  publication  of  our  concluding  article  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  which  only  appeared  in  our  September  number  (pages  409,  410  and 
411),  and  then  contained  the  pith  of  the  whole  matter.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  above  reads  like  a  review  of  a  play  written  before  it 
has  been  played,  or  of  a  serial  story  whose  first  half  only  has  appeared 
in  print. 

Thirdly,  it  often  credits  to  the  work  criticized  qualities  so  foreign  to 
the  facts  of  the  case,  that  the  individual  attacked  would  render  himself 
as  ridiculous  as  his  critic  if  he  attempted  to  defend  himself  by  a  response. 
Have  we  ever  raised  any  issue  against  “a  ring  ”  or  “  rings  ”  seeking  to 
control  the  affairs  of  the  Carriage  Builders’  National  Association  ? 
Never  !  It  was  the  Can-iage  Monthly  itself  which  implied  as  much,  and 
it  was  The  Htib  which  disproved  the  implication. 

Our  object  in  mentioning  the  above  warm-weather  editorial  by  our 
Philadelphia  contemporary  is  not  to  combat  its  utterances,  which  merely 
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amuse  us,  but  to  caution  our  readers  against  forwarding  to  our  “  Critics’ 
Corner  ”  criticisms  which  resemble  the  above  in  either  of  the  character¬ 
istic  features  we  have  pointed  out.  Please  bear  in  mind  our  frequent 
injunction  that  “criticism  means  the  art  of  judging  with  propriety  of 
the  beauties  and  imperfections  of  a  production  ;  ”  and  that  to  fulfill 
these  conditions,  it  must  contain  a  statement  of  the  facts,  it  must  evince 
adequate  knowledge  of  such  facts,  and  the  facts  must  be  pertinent  to 
the  production  criticised.  All  so-called  “  criticisms  ”  of  the  objection¬ 
able  class  above  commented  upon  will,  upon  receipt,  be  promptly  depos¬ 
ited  in  our  waste-basket,  as  unworthy  of  notice. 

EXPOSURE  OF  A  POPULAR  FALLACY. 


RESPONSE  TO  LETTER  BY  W.,  ON  PAGE  344. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  received  a  communication  from 
Cap’n  Si.  Jones,  whose  letters  used  to  form  such  an  attractive 
feature  of  our  “  Office  Department,”  but  our  New-Haven  corres¬ 
pondent  W.  has  happily  drawn  forth  from  him  the  following,  which 
we  feel  sure  will  be  appreciated  by  employers  and  workmen 
alike. 

* 

*  * 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  Your  very  good  August  number 
has  reached  me  on  the  Jersey  shore,  where  I  am  recruiting  my  strength 
for  the  approaching  raid  on  St.  Louis,  in  October,  and  I  had  promised 
my  son  Jim  that  I  would  not  sling  any  ink  while  away,  but  would  just 
“layoff”  on  the  beach,  and  take  in  the  salt  air  that  comes  loaded  down 
with  life  and  strength  for  the  city  folks  who  are  lucky  enough  to  get 
away  from  home  ;  but  when  I  read  in  your  “  Critics’  Corner  ”  the  letter 
from  W.,  of  New-Haven,  entitled  “Exposure  of  a  Popular  Fallacy” 
(page  344),  I  could  not  resist  the  desire  to  “  jaw  back.” 

Mr.  W.  may  be  right  in  the  main  upon  the  subject  he  discusses,  and 
I  think  he  is  ;  but  he  has  made  one  assertion,  at  least,  about  which  he 
and  I  must  differ.  I  don’t  believe  in  his  claim  that  “  employers  cannot 
do  otherwise  than  to  hire  men  at  the  lowest  price  for  which  they  can  be 
obtained,  and  sell  their  products  at  the  highest  price.”  That  is  a  basis 
upon  which  I  do  not  believe  any  permanently  successful  manufacturing 
business  can  be  built  up.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  rock  upon  which 
a  heap  of  carriage-makers  have  split,  and  this  applies  also  to  other 
employers  of  skilled  labor. 

Now,  there  are  times  and  circumstances  when  an  employer  has  it  in 
his  power  to  “screw”  his  men  down  below  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
and  when  the  men  submit  simply  because  resistance  is  impossible  ;  but 
does  any  man  who  is  familiar  with  the  character  and  intelligence  of 
the  average  skilled  workman,  believe  that  in  this  submission  the  em¬ 
ployer  is  a  permanent  gainer  ?  If  he  took  an  undue  advantage  of  his 
men  because  the  power  was  accidentally  in  his  hands,  the  men  will  surely 
remember  it,  and  from  that  time  on  there  will  begin  and  grow  that 
antagonism  which  unfortunately  so  often  exists  between  these  two  in¬ 
terests  throughout  the  world  ;  and  this  antagonism  will  lead  to  other 
and  more  serious  results.  Men  who  are  once  led  to  believe  that  the  boss 
is  a  “screw”  and  an  unjust  man,  are  pretty  sure  to  grow  careless  in 
their  work  and  to  do  less  of  it.  They  take  no  interest  in  the  good  name 
and  fame  of  such  an  employer,  and  consequently  become  indifferent 
whether  he  is  prosperous  or  otherwise.  I  shall  not  in  this  letter  attempt 
to  discuss  the  right  and  wrong  of  this  course,  but  will  content  myself 
with  the  assertion  that  the  evils  I  have  pointed  out  are  the  natural  re¬ 
sult  of  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  employers  to  take  advantage  of  their 
men  when  it  is  obvious  that  they  do  so  only  because  circumstances 
have  given  them  the  power.  I  claim  that  no  carriage-builder,  aiming  to 
retain  a  good  reputation  for  the  quality  of  his  work,  can  succeed  without 
the  goodwill  of  his  men,  and  he  is  wise  if  he  pays  “  a  fair  day’s  wages 
for  a  fair  day’s  work,”  governed  always  by  his  ability  to  pay  it.  I 
agree  with  W.  that  no  employer  conducts  his  business  as  a  benevolent 
institution,  and  I  also  agree  with  him  that  the  primary  object  the  em¬ 
ployer  has  is  to  make  money  ;  but,  in  my  judgment,  he  needs  willing 
and  satisfied  men  to  aid  him  to  accomplish  this. 

It  is  the  above  sentiment  expressed  in  W.’s  letter  which  I  desire  to 
take  exception  to,  because  I  have  so  often  seen  it  lead  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  organizations  to  resist  it,  and  to  the  carrying  out  of  other  similar 
ideas  on  the  part  of  employes,  until  such  resistance  has  degenerated 
into  arts  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  which  exceeded  those  of  the  em¬ 
ployers,  in  injustice,  and  which  had  to  be  submitted  to  by  the  just  and 
unjust  employer  alike.  I  don’t  believe  that  W.  conducts  his  business 
wholly  on  the  plan  to  which  I  object,  because  he  is  evidently  a  thinker, 
and  I  cannot  believe  if,  in  some  exceptionally  dull  period  of  trade,  his 
own  factory  might  be  full  of  orders,  that  he  would  cut  down  the 
wages  of  his  men  simply  because  he  knew  they  could  not  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  elsewhere  ;  and  I  am  sure  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
majority  of  his  men  would  appreciate  the  full  work  and  full  wages  he 
would  give  them,  and  labor  with  a  spirit  that  would  result  in  profit  to 


him,  to  say  nothing  of  the  goodwill  toward  him  which  would  continue 
to  influence  their  conduct  when,  in  better  times,  the  general  condition 
of  trade  had  revived,  and  when  less  liberal  employers  were  unable  to 
procure  skilled  workmen.  Of  course,  he  would  be  liable  to  find  some 
men  of  his  force  who  might,  in  return  for  his  liberality,  treat  him 
shabbily,  because  there  are  mean  workmen  as  well  as  mean  employers, 
but  he  should  not  allow  this  to  discourage  him. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  let  me  add  here,  that  the  average  employer  will 
hasten  to  follow  the  lead  of  his  neighbors  who  cut  down  wages  in  dull 
times,  when  he  would  scorn  to  join  the  same  neighbor  in  a  movement 
to  raise  wages  ;  and  he  would  probably  give  as  a  reason  that  he  runs 
his  business  without  the  advice  or  influence  of  his  neighbors  in  the  trade. 

I  am  not  lying  awake  nights,  Mr.  Editor,  to  catch  a  first  sight  of  the 
millennium,  because  I  don’t  expect  it  to  appear  in  my  day,  but  I  hope 
I  have  a  right  to  expect  that,  some  day,  there  will  be  a  better  under¬ 
standing  between  the  office  and  workshop,  that  the  boss  will  not 
always  believe  it  wise  to  hire  his  men  at  the  lowest  price  for  which  they 
can  be  obtained,  and  that  the  men  will  some  day  recognize  and  recipro¬ 
cate  acts  of  justice  on  his  part. 

In  conclusion,  I  quite  agree  with  W.  in  his  estimate  of  the  net  profits  of 
the  carriage-builder.  In  the  history  of  the  carriage  trade  there  have 
been  but  few  large  fortunes  made,  and  the  majority  of  these  have  been 
the  result  of  fortunate  investments,  of  the  moderate  sums  made  in  the 
business,  in  real  estate  and  other  outside  matters,  or  the  possession  on 
the  part  of  the  employer  of  extraordinary  ability  in  the  management  of 
his  business.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  vast  majority  of  carriage-builders 
die  poor.  The  competition  is  too  great  to  permit  handsome  profits  ex¬ 
cept  in  rare  instances,  and  this  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  so  many 
workmen  have  the  mistaken  belief  that  the  bosses  make  great  profits, 
whereby  they  are  led  to  enter  into  the  business  with  their  hard-earned 
savings,  but  without  business  training  or  the  ability  to  manage,  and 
thus  learn  from  experience  that  the  bosses’  lot  is  not  altogether  a  happy 
one.  Yours  truly,  Si.  Jones. 

DINNER-HOUR. 

"A  little  nonsense ,  now  and  then , 

Is  relished  by  the  wisest  men." 

G  WINE  TO  TOWN. 

Air  “  Come  and  Kiss  Me." 

I  hitched  up  in  the  mornin’ 

For  to  go  to  town  ; 

I  hadn’t  got  more  ’n  a  mile  ’n  a  half 
When  my  ole  wagon  broke  down. 

I  left  her  thar,  right  whar  she  broke, 

And  walked  the  rest  o’  the  way. 

When  I  hitch  on  to  that  ole  ark  again, 

Its  goin’  to  be  a  mighty  cold  day  ! 

Chorus : 

When  the  sun  rise  in  the  mornin' 

We's  all  a  goin'  to  town  ; 

And  we'll  ride  in  the  Jackson  Wagon, 

For  we  know  she  won't  break  down. 

We  bought  a  Jackson  Wagon, 

You  can  bet  that  she’s  the  boss ; 

It  runs  so  mighty  easy, 

We  can  draw  it  with  one  ole  hoss  ; 

And  if  you  want  to  have  some  fun, 

And  take  a  good  ole  ride, 

Just  buy  a  Jackson  Wagon 
’Long  with  the  whipple  guide. 

Chorus. 


ANOTHER  TANDEM  DRAWING  BY  GRAY-PARKER. 

As  promised  in  our  last  number,  page  417,  we  have  the  pleasure 
of  embellishing  our  “  Dinner-Hour  Department  ”  this  month  with 
an  unusually  attractive  drawing  by  Mr.  Gray-Parker,  entitled 
“  Podgers  invites  Codgers  to  a  Tandem  Drive.”  See  illustration 
on  next  page.  It  tells  its  own  story  with  delightful  humor  and 
force. 

THOSE  CAUSTIC  TYPES. 

Types  often  take  liberties  with  authors’  manuscripts,  but  the  chief 
wonder  is  that  they  prove  as  kindly  as  they  do,  when  the  usual  nature  of 
authors’  handwriting  is  considered.  A  first-proof  of  a  report  recently 
horrified  our  editor  by  the  statement  :  “  Your  committee  were  instructed 
to  collect  full  information  on  the  subject,  and  to  report  the  result  of  our 
iniquities."  The  types,  by  a  slight  variation,  had  developed  the  last 
from  the  word  “  inquiries .” 
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YOU  ARE  INVITED  TO  THE  CONVENTION! 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  September  16,  1884. 

To  every  Carriage  Builder  : 

Dear  Sir — The  Twelfth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Carriage  Builders’  Na¬ 
tional  Association  will  be  held  in  this  city  [St.  Louis],  October  15th  and  16th  next. 
You  are  cordially  invited  to  be  present ! 

There  are  upwards  of  five  hundred  members  of  this  Association  at  the  present 
time.  The  object  of  this  Association  is  to  establish  a  friendly  intercourse  among 
Carriage  Builders  ;  to  express  their  different  views  and  methods  of  Carriage 
Building,  and  to  become  acquainted  with  each  other, — thereby  being  mutually 
benefited. 

As  Carriage  Builders  are  closely  confined  to  their  business,  this  occasion  offers 
them  a  chance  to  take  a  vacation,  and  to  see  many  new  improvements  in  the  art 
of  carriage-making,  as  there  will  be  a  large  number  of  new  devices  and  inven¬ 
tions  of  carriage  materials  and  parts  of  carriages  exhibited,  which  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  carriage-makers,  and  give  them  new  ideas  and  fresh  energy,  and 
thereby  enable  them  to  more  thoroughly  prosecute  their  business. 

The  Southern  Hotel  has  been  engaged  as  headquarters  for  the  Committees  and 
for  the  Banquet  of  the  Association.  Mercantile  Library  Hall  (a  large  hall)  has 
been  engaged  for  the  meetings  and  for  the  display  of  the  different  goods  which 
will  be  exhibited. 

Those  intending  to  be  present  should  notify  Frank  H.  Hooker,  Secretary, 
New-Haven,  Conn.,  or  Henry  Timken,  Chairman  Local  Committee,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  without  delay,  so  that  arrangements  can  be  made  for  the  number  to  be 
seated  at  the  banquet. 

Those  wishing  to  participate  in  the  proceedings  and  at  the  banquet  must  be¬ 
come  members  of  the  Association,  as  provided  by  the  by-laws,  as  follows  :  1 1  Active 
Members  shall  be  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  carriages  for  pleasure 
or  freight,  and  shall  pay  to  the  Treasurer  an  initiation  fee  of  five  (5)  dollars  and 
five  (5)  dollars  annual  dues.  Associate  Honorary  Members  may  be  elected  from 
any  trade  or  profession  upon  the  payment  of  an  initiation  fee  of  ten  (10)  dollars 
and  five  (5)  dollars  a  year  annual  dues,  which  shall  entitle  them  to  all  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  Association  except  a  vote,  including  the  annual  banquet.” 

It  will  pay  you  well  to  be  present ;  for,  aside  from  the  instructive  and  interest¬ 
ing  features  which  this  Association  offers,  the  great  St.  Louis  Exposition  will 
still  be  in  progress,  and  will  alone  pay  you  for  the  trip.  Come !  and  we  will 
make  it  pleasant  for  you  here. 

\Local  Committee  officially  repre-  (  Henry  Timken,  St.  Louis. 
senting  the  Carriage  Builders'  <  Frank  L.  Wright,  St.  Louis. 
National  Association  .•]  (  Wm.  T.  Haydock,  St.  Louis. 


new-york  city. 

Personal.— Our  Editor  has  been  spending  his  vacation  at  East 
Hampton,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

“Workingmen’s  Clubs  and  Coffee-Houses,”  a  short  article 

by  Charles  Barnard  in  the  September  Century,  is  well  worth  reading. 

Personal. — On  Sept.  10th,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from 
Mr.  G.  F.  Adams,  foreman  painter  with  G.  W.  Bradley,  at  West  Meriden,  Conn. 

The  Carriage-Makers’  Fishing  Club,  of  this  city,  have 

voted  to  dispense  with  their  usual  clambake  this  year,  in  consequence  of  the  dull¬ 
ness  of  trade. 

The  New-York  Guild  of  Carriage-Makers  is  now  work¬ 
ing  under  its  new  laws.  The  meeting  nights  have  been  changed  to  the  second 
Monday  of  each  month.  It  is  in  a  properous  condition. 

Personal. — Mr.  Frank  Roscoe,  a  carriage-smith  finisher,  of 
New-York  City,  is  a  member  of  the  State  Committee  of  the  Greenback  Party, 
and  one  of  the  prominent  representatives  of  that  political  organization. 

New  Sleigh  Plumes. — Mr.  Otto  Wagner,  272  Sixth-ave.,  New- 

York,  has  this  season  introduced  some  striking  new  colors  for  sleigh  plumes. 
Mr.  Wagner’s  office  has  become  the  acknowledged  headquarters  in  this  special 

line  of  work. 

.  Personal.— Mr.  Ludwig  Lohner,  representing  Messrs.  Jacob 
Lohner  &  Co.,  the  world-famed  coach-builders  of  Vienna,  Austria,  made  us  a 
call  last  month,  and  is  now  in  the  West.  We  greatly  regret  that  Mr.  Lohner  is 
not  to  be  present  at  the  convention  in  St.  Louis. 

The  Brewster  &  Co.  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  Broad¬ 
way  and  47th-street,  New-York,  paid  out,  during  the  twelve  months  closing  July 
1,  1884,  for  benefits,  $2,152.88,  and  in  cases  of  deaths,  $235.00 ;  total,  $2,387.88. 
We  wish  its  worthy  work  might  be  imitated  in  many  other  ledding  carriage  fac¬ 
tories. 

Obituary. — August  Schramm,  foreman  painter  with  Messrs- 
Nuffer  &  Lippe,  of  this  city,  was  buried  on  Sunday,  Sept.  13th.  He  was  46  years 
of  age.  Mr.  Schramm  was  a  native  of  Germany,  and  was  a  first-class  painter, 
and  much  respected  by  his  comrades.  He  was  a  member  of  the  German  Coach- 

Makers’  Association. 

The  Three  “Giant  Monthlies”:  The  Cetitury,  Harpers 

Monthly  and  Atlantic  Monthly ,  have  all  come  out  strong  in  their  October  issues. 
The  frontispiece  in  The  Century  is  a  portrait  of  Austin  Dobson,  which  will  be 
welcomed  by  his  many  numerous  American  friends.  The  leader  in  Harpers'  is 
Horace  E.  Scudder’s  illustrated  article  on  “The  Home  of  Hans  Christian  An¬ 
dersen. 

Opening  of  the  Technical  School  in  New-York.— The 

Classes  in  Carriage  Drafting  and  Construction,  including  the  regular  Evening 
and  Corresponding  Classes,  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  Carriage-Buil¬ 
ders’  National  Association,  at  No.  214  East  34th-street,  New-York,  open  for 
their  fifth  season  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  1st,  and  will  continue  in  session  from  that 
date  until  May  1st,  next,  or  about  seven  months.  For  prospectus,  and  full  in¬ 
formation  regarding  terms,  courses  of  instruction,  etc.,  call  upon  or  write  to 
Prof.  John  D.  Gribbon,  at  the  address  above  named. 


Lazier  in  Further  Trouble. — The  following  telegram,  re¬ 
ceived  by  us  on  Sept.  16th,  implies  that  the  traveling  swindler  Lazier,  now  serv¬ 
ing  sentence  at  the  Kingston  Penitentiary,  Canada,  is  in  further  trouble  : 
“  Kingston,  Ont.,  Sept.  16,  1884.  Geo.  W.  W.  Houghton,  323  Pearl-st.,  New- 
York  :  Lazier  sentenced  three  years  and  one  month  for  forgery.  L.  N.  Morri¬ 
son.”  We  have  applied  for  official  intelligence  of  the  case,  a  full  report  of  which 
may  be  expected  in  our  next  number. 

Ex-President  Britton’s  Testimony  on  “The  Condition  of 

American  Carriage  Workmen,”  as  published  by  us  in  pamphlet  form,  has  been 
deemed  of  such  interest  to  the  English  trade  that  The  Stable,  of  London, 
has  devoted  over  three  pages  in  its  September  issue,  to  a  reprint  of  its  more 
noteworthy  passages.  We  agree  with  Senator  Blair  in  approving  the  widest 
possible  distribution  of  Mr.  Britton’s  tesimony,  for  it  is  unquestionably  a  trade 
tract  of  unusual  value. 

Gum-cloth,  etc.,  Wanted. — Messrs.  Wm.  Shackelford  &  Co., 

of  Saluda,  Va.,  ask  :  “  You  will  please  do  us  the  kindness  to  inform  us  where  gum- 
cloth  or  rubber  cloth  is  made,  and  also  drill,  duck,  and  enameled  leather.  We 
want  to  buy  such  goods  from  the  manufacturer  at  first  cost,  and  buy  largely  at 
once,  instead  of  in  small  quantities.”  Answer. — Joy  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.  ; 
Fairfield  Rubber  Co.,  Fairfield,  Ct.,  and  the  Evans  Artificial  Leather  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  are  headquarters. 

“  Refreshing.” — “  How  refreshing,  during  these  dull  times,  to 
read  The  Hub's  reports  of  improved  condition  of  trade.” — September  Carriage 
Monthly.  Precisely  !  and  how  depressing  to  see  the  Carriage  Monthly's  position 
stultified  by  such  pseudo-philosophical  essaj  s  on  everything  in  general  and  noth¬ 
ing  in  particular,  as  their  editorial  “The  Trade  Mercury  is  lower  now  than  at 
any  time  for  years”  (September  number,  page  163),  which  they  solemnly 
present  as  a  substitute  for  our  “  How’s  Trade  ”  reports. 

Obituary. — John  Becker,  of  this  city,  carriage  woodworker, 
and  at  one  time  the  best  and  quickest  of  his  kind  in  New-York,  was  buried  on 
the  nth  inst.  He  was  a  native  of  Zwei  Brucken,  Baden.  He  served  his  ap¬ 
prenticeship  with  Mr.  A.  Moore,  in  East  Broadway,  and  was  afterward  engaged 
in  the  repair  shop  of  the  City  Fire  Department  for  many  years.  He  was  53 
years  old,  and  well  liked  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  family 
in  fair  circumstances. 

Personal. — Prof.  John  D.  Gribbon,  Principal  of  the  Techni¬ 
cal  School,  has  spent  his  summer  very  pleasantly  in  traveling.  He  left  New- 
York  City  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  visited  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Niagara 
Falls,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Newport,  N.  H.,  Boston  and  Nantucket;  and 
after  a  few  days’  sojourn  in  New-York,  he  made  an  extended  excursion  through 
the  Adirondacks,  returning  home  on  Sept.  1st.  He  is  now  busily  engaged  on 
work  connected  with  the  school,  which  opens  its  fall  season  on  Oct.  1st. 


Obituary. — Died  suddenly,  of  heart  disease,  at  his  home  in 
New-York  City,  on  Thursday,  Sept.  18th,  Jacob  Sebastian,  the  prominent  and 
highly  respected  wagon-builder,  aged  60  years.  Mr.  Sebastian  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Drysen,  Bavaria,  Germany,  on  June  15,  1824.  When  arrived  at  the  proper 
age  he  served  a  regular  apprenticeship  in  the  woodworking  branch  of  wagon 
building  in  the  same  city.  At  the  age  of  26,  he  emigrated  to  this  country,  and 
worked  as  a  journeyman  in  the  wagon  business,  until  the  year  1853,  when  he 
associated  with  Mr.  Lewis  Roth,  and  started  a  wagon  shop.  This  partnership 
was  dissolved  in  1855.  Mr.  Sebastian  then  joined  with  Mr.  Peter  Lanzer,  who 
kept  a  wagon  shop  in  Melrose,  N.  Y.,  and  remained  there  until  July  1,  1857,  when 
he  formed  a  copartnership  with  Mr.  A.  Saal  and  opened  a  shop  on  Third-avenue 
in  this  city,  between  47th  and  48th-sts.,  under  the  firm  name  of  Sebastian  &  Saal. 
He  remained  in  business  with  Mr.  Saal  until  May  1,  1874,  at  which  date  the  firm 
was  dissolved  ;  and  Mr.  Sebastian  then  rented  a  large  building  on  43d-st.  near 
Third-avenue,  where  he  continued  on  his  own  account.  The  business,  which  had 
been  prosperous  before,  here  increased  rapidly,  so  that  it  soon  became  necessary 
to  look  for  larger  quarters,  and  a  new  factory  was  built  almost  opposite  the  old 
one,  fitted  with  all  the  latest  improvements  in  machinery,  which  he  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  early  in  January  of  this  year.  Mr.  Sebastian  was  a  congenial  man,  and 
a  manufacturer  of  large  experience  and  unusual  skill.  To  his  workmen  he 
proved  a  strict  but  just  employer,  and  he  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  all. 


•  Trade  Embarrassments. — Bradstreet's,  during  the  past  thirty 

days,  has  reported  the  following  embarrassments  on  the  part  of  members  of  the 
carriage  and  accessory  trades  :  W.  T.  Collins,  carriage-maker,  San  Jose,  Cal., 
filed  petition  insolvency.  Renshler  Brothers,  Cairo,  Mich.,  wagon-makers,  failed. 
Mahler  &  Thompson,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  wholesale  carriages,  etc.,  embarrassed. 
They  owe  about  $67,000,  and  $12,000  of  their  paper  has  gone  to  protest.  The 
bank  debts  are  secured  by  collateral.  Joseph  Gazaille,  Haverhill  (Woodsville), 
N.  H.,  wheelwright,  failed.  Liabilities  about  $1,000;  nominal  assets  about 
$300.  S.  A.  Martine  &  Co.,  New-York  City,  wholesale  carriage  cloths,  [reported 
last  month]  schedules  liabilities  $169,408  ;  nominal  assets  $128,331  ;  actual  as¬ 
sets  $60,146.  Frederick  Fenton  &  Co.,  wholesale  carriage  hardware,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  assigned  to  Hector  T.  Fenton.  They  have  been  virtually  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  several  months  settling  up  their  affairs,  having  offered  a  compromise  of  60 
cents  last  February.  M.  O’ Donovan,  carriages  and  wagons,  Whitby,  Ont.,  sold 
out  by  creditors  under  judgments.  Charles  F.  French,  blacksmith,  Cloverdale, 
Cal.,  in  insolvency.  Booth  &  Barney,  carriage-makers,  Peoria,  Ill.,  assigned. 
Liabilities  $5,000  ;  nominal  assets  $10,600.  Abner  Challies,  carriage-manufac¬ 
turer,  Newfield,  Me.,  reported  in  insolvency.  J.  Halsted,  wagons,  Shelby, 
Mich.,  assigned.  Frank  L.  Thurber,  carriage-maker,  Corning,  N.  Y.,  assigned. 
A.  T.  McDonel,  carriage-manufacturer,  Fostoria,  O.,  assigned  to  W.  M. 
Skinner.  Springer,  Morley  &  Gause  Co.,  wheels,  hubs,  etc.,  Wilmington,  Del., 
called  meeting  of  creditors.  Judgments  for  $37,715  were  entered  August  n. 
Daniel  Force,  carriage  manufacturer,  Danville,  III.,  confessed  judgment.  Edwin 
P.  Henderson,  carriage  manufacturer,  North  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  insolvency. 
L.  Pfister,  carriage-maker,  Martinsville,  u.,  assigned  to  J.  D.  Owsley.  A.  E. 
Benitz,  carriages,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  sheriff’s  sale  advertised.  Mooar  &  Trow, 
carriage-makers,  Andover,  Mass.,  filed  petition  in  insolvency  ;  liabilities  $3,160  ; 
assets  small.  William  G.  Moore,  spoke  manufacturer,  Lambertville,  N.  J.,  as¬ 
signed  to  Levi  Brown  ;  liabilities  reported  about  $15,000.  W.  G.  Vanstaden  & 
Co.,  hub,  spoke  and  wagon  manufacturers,  Strathroy,  Ont.,  stock  seized  by 
sheriff.  M.  A.  Roy,  carriage-maker,  Montreal,  Que.,  assigned. 

NEW-YORK  STATE. 

New  Quarters. — The  proprietors  of  the  Baker  Dash  Works, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  are  about  to  move  into  a  new  factory,  specially  built  for  their 
needs. 

The  Rochester  Wheel  Co.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  after  its 

small  fire,  is  repainting  its  factofy  and  running  as  industriously  as  if  wheels  were 
in  as  large  demand  as  ever. 

An  Axle  for  Wagon-Makers. — The  Syracuse  Tubular  Axle 

Co.,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  will  soon  be  ready  to  supply  wagon-makers  with  a 
tubular  wrought-iron  axle  which  has  many  points  of  excellence,  and  which  we 
believe  will  meet  with  hearty  endorsement. 
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A  New  Catalogue. — The  Edward  Storm  Spring  Co.,  Limited, 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  have  issued  a  very  handsome  catalogue,  which  also  con¬ 
tains  the  handsome  announcement  that  over  70,000  wagons  now  running  are 
equipped  with  this  popular  spring.  The  style  of  springs,  gears  and  bodies  made 
and  sold  by  the  company  are  fully  and  attractively  set  forth. 

New-York  Makers  of  Cutters  and  Sleighs. — Mr.  J.  Mil- 

ton  Sweeney,  of  Zion,  Center  Co.,  N.  Y.,  asks  :  “Will  you  oblige  a  subscriber 
by  sending  me  the  names  and  addresses  of  several  reliable  cutter  factories  in 
New-York  State  ?”  Answer  :  R.  N.  Bingham  &  Co.,  Rome  ;  Gage,  Hitchcock 
&  Co.,  Homer;  Hitchcock  Mfg.  Co.,  Cortland;  and  Birdsall  &  Muckle,  Whit¬ 
ney’s  Point, — all  New-York  State. 

A  Handy  Drill. — J.  W.  Manneer,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  whose 

small  drill  has  met  with  such  a  large  demand,  has  now  perfected  and  is  put¬ 
ting  on  the  market  a  new  self-feed  drill,  called  “  the  XXX,”  which  is  excellently 
constructed,  simple  and  strong,  and  costs  $28.  It  is  a  post  drill  ;  and  if  orders  are 
a  test  of  popularity  and  merit,  this  is  the  finest  drill  in  the  market,  for  he  is 
shipping  them  with  unusual  rapidity  for  these  times. 

NJCW-ENGLAND. 

Martin  &  O’Neil,  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  write  thus  cheerfully 

under  date  of  Sept.  2d  :  “  Trade  is  good  with  us  at  present,  and  is  getting  better 
all  the  time.  We  have  painted  and  repaired  374  jobs  since  Jan.  1st  last,  and  we 
think  that’s  doing  pretty  well  for  a  young  firm,  two  years  in  operation.” 

A  Handy  Tool.— The  Wiley  &  Russell  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Green¬ 
field,  Mass.,  have  sent  us  their  new  catalogue,  in  which  we  find,  on  page  19,  a 
description  of  a  “  lightning  ”  countersink  and  drill  combined,  which  strikes  us 
as  being  a  particularly  handy  labor-saving  tool.  The  hole  is  drilled  and  counter¬ 
sunk  at  one  and  the  same  operation,  and  the  countersinking  cutter  is  adjustable 
and  of  sufficient  length  for  grinding  and  wear.  The  tool  is  both  well  made  and 
inexpensive. 


Obituary. — Died,  on  Aug.  22d,  at  his  home  in  Boston,  Mass., 
James  Hall,  the  veteran  carriage-builder,  aged  80  years  and  7  months.  Mr. 
Hall  was  born  at  Yarmouth,  Mass.,  on  Feb.  15th,  1804,  and  removed  to  Bos¬ 
ton  in  1822,  when  he  entered  the  employ  of  Walter  Frost,  then  leader  of  the  car¬ 
riage  trade  in  that  city,  whose  factory  on  Tremont-st.  occupied  the  present  site 
of  the  Boston  Museum.  He  was  apprenticed  as  a  carriage  smith  ;  and  after 
working  for  Mr.  Frost  for  about  10  years,  he  started  on  his  own  account  and  has 
continued  in  the  same  business  ever,  since,  being  at  the  time  of  his  death  the 
oldest  active  carriage-builder  in  this  country.  In  his  day  he  was  considered  one 
of  the  finest  mechanics  in  the  trade,  and  he  ironed  many  C-spring  coaches.  He 
took  pride  in  relating  that  he  made  with  his  own  hands,  while  he  worked  for 
Walter  Frost,  the  first  set  of  three-bolted  mail  axles  ever  turned  out  in  this 
country.  These  axles  were  applied  to  a  coach  which  Mr.  Frost  built  for  Gardner 
Green,  of  Boston,  a  wealthy  citizen  who  owned  all  the  property  from  Pember- 
ton-sq.  to  Beacon-st.  on  Tremont-st.  For  many  years  past,  his  son,  James  Hall, 
Jr.,  has  been  associated  with  hiin,  under  the  firm  name  of  Jas.  Hall  &  Son  ;  and 
the  business  will  be  continued  as  before  under  the  same  title.  Mr.  Hall  was  a 
member  of  the  Carriage-Builders’  National  Association,  and  was  much  re¬ 
spected  in  the  trade  as  a  manufacturer  of  marked  ability,  and  an  upright  and 
amiable  man.  At  a  meeting  of  his  fellow-members  of  the  trade  who  attended 
his  funeral,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

Whereas,  in  the  death  of  James  Hall,  we,  as  the  carriage-builders  of  Boston, 
have  lost  an  honored  member  of  our  fraternity  ;  and 

Whereas,  in  his  death  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  certainty  that  a 
like  end  awaits  each  and  all  of  us  ;  therefore 

Resolved ,  That  we,  his  former  associates,  desire  to  tender  our  meed  of  re¬ 
spect  to  one  who  has,  through  a  long  and  active  life,  maintained  the  highest 
position  in  manliness  and  honorable  dealing,  and  who  leaves  behind  him  a 
name  worthy  of  emulation. 

Resolved ,  That  the  lesson  of  a  life  so  worthy,  so  well  ordered  and  prolonged, 
should  not  be  lost  upon  us. 

Resolved ,  That  we  tender  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  our  sympathy,  and 
wish  to  express  to  them  our  sense  of  the  great  loss  they  have  sustained. 

[Signed  by]  Win  P.  Sargent  &  Co.,  Chauncey  Thomas  &  Co.,  Francis  Sar¬ 
gent  &  Co.,  D.  P.  Nichols  &  Co.,  Kimball  Bros.,  Emond  &  Quinsler,  Bradford 
Perry,  and  John  A.  Scott  &  Son. 


MIDDLE  STATES. 

Picnic. — Messrs.  S.  Halsey  &Son,  patent-leather  manufacturers, 

and  Orlando  Greacen,  manufacturer  of  coach  hardware,  Newark,  N.  J.,  gave 
their  employes  an  excursion  to  Ocean  Grove  on  Friday,  Aug.  29th.  A  special 
train  of  cars  was  chartered,  and  the  money  to  procure  a  lunch  was  provided  by 
the  firms. 

A  Change. — Mr.  Anson  Searls,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  manufac¬ 
turer  of  whip-sockets  and  carriage  mountings,  has  disposed  of  his  interest  in 
the  business  heretofore  conducted  by  him,  to  his  successors,  the  Searls  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  who  will  carry  on  the  same,  under  Mr.  Searls’s  management,  with  in¬ 
creased  facilities.  Mr.  E.  B.  Hotchkiss  is  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  new 
company. 

The  Lancaster  County  Agricultural  Fair,  held  in  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.,  from  Sept.  1st  to  6th,  inclusive,  included  a  fine  display  of  carriages, 
and  premiums  were  distributed  as  follows  :  Edgerly  &  Co.,  highest  premiums 
on  extension-top  phaeton  with  platform  gear  ;  extension-top  carriage  on  three 
springs,  for  one  or  two  horses  ;  and  light  pony  phaeton.  Norbeck  &  Miley, 
highest  premiums  on  light  one-man  wagon,  weighing  about  120  lbs.  ;  Brewster 
top  buggy,  and  Windsor  top  buggy.  Philip  Doersom,  highest  premiums  on 
four-passenger  park  phaeton,  and  business  wagon. 

Find  it  Good  Reading. — President  McLear,  of  Wilmington, 

Del.,  acknowledges  as  follows  the  pamphlet  containing  the  reprint  of  The  Hub's 
report  of  Ex-President  Britton’s  testimony  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  “  Condition  of  American  Carriage  Workmen  :  ”  “  The  pamphlet  containing 
Mr.  Britton’s  testimony  has  been  received.  I  am  much  obliged.  It  makes  good 
reading.  I  read  it  as  you  published  it  in  The  Hub ,  and  consider  it  well  worth 
preserving.”  Ex-Vice-President  Clement  Studebaker,  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  sends 
an  equally  kind  acknowledgement,  saying:  “Your  card,  also  the  pamphlet 
giving  testimony  of  Mr.  Britton  before  the  Senate  Committee,  are  at  hand. 
Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  little  book.  I  had  read  the  presentation  of  Mr. 
Britton’s  remarks  before  the  committee,  as  afforded  by  the  columns  of  7 he  Hub , 
and  am  glad  to  be  able  to  preserve  them  in  the  neat  shape  you  have  given  them 
in  this  pamphlet.  I  attach  much  value  to  Mr.  Britton's  views  on  the  subject 
which  was  under  discussion  before  the  committee.” 

Destructive  Fire. — About  2.30  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  Sat¬ 
urday,  Sept.  20th,  smoke  was  observed  issuing  from  the  rear  of  the  four-story 
brick  carriage  warehouse  of  Wm.  D.  Rogers  &  Co.,  Nos.  1007,  1009,  and  ion 
Chestnut-street,  Philadelphia.  The  fire  was  first  seen  by  some  compositors  con¬ 
nected  with  a  morning  paper,  who  forced  open  the  doors  on  the  Chestnut-street 


front.  In  the  meantime  an  alarm  had  been  sounded,  and,  by  the  time  the  appa¬ 
ratus  of  the  department  reached  the  scene,  all  of  the  carriages  on  the  ground  floor, 
nearly  one  hundred  in  number,  and  valued  at  $60,000,  had  been  removed.  The 
front  portion  of  the  second  floor  was  used  as  a  wareroom,  while  the  remainder 
of  the  building  was  used  as  repair  shops.  It  was  in  one  of  the  latter  that  the 
fire  originated,  and  it  burned  stubbornly  for  over  an  hour  before  it  was  gotten 
under  control.  It  is  estimated  that- the  loss  will  aggregate  about  $40,000,  which 
is  fully  covered  by  insurance. 

New  Repository. — Messrs.  Gregg  &  Bowe,  carriage-builders, 

of  Wilmington,  Del.,  whose  present  branch  house  in  Philadelphia  is  located  at 
the  northeast  corner  of  Twelfth  and  Arch-streets.,  have  purchased  the  properties 
Nos.  1,707  and  1,709  Filbert-street,  and  upon  this  site  are  about  to  erect  a  large 
carriage  factory,  which  will  cover  the  entire  ground,  40  x  117  ft.,  through  to 
Cuthbert-street,  and  embrace  a  five-story  and  basement  building,  constructed  in 
the  most  solid  and  substantial  manner.  The  first  story  fronts  will  be  of  iron, 
and  the  rest  brick,  laid  in  black  joints,  and  with  marble  dressings  and  brick  and 
wood  cornices.  The  first  floor  will  be  used  for  repairing  and  supplies,  with 
forges  and  all  necessary  machinery,  and  will  also  include  the  store-room  and 
office.  The  second  floor  will  be  the  show-room,  a  feature  of  which  will  be  a 
bay  window,  16  feet  wide,  extending  from  the  front,  and  on  a  level  with  the 
elevated  railway.  This  projection  will  be  used  for  a  show  window,  its  con¬ 
spicuous  position  making  it  especially  well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  A  light  well, 
starting  from  the  ceiling  of  the  first  story  on  the  east  side,  will  afford  light  to  the 
center  of  all  the  floors  in  the  building.  The  third  and  fourth  floors  will  be  used 
as  workshops,  and  the  fifth  floor  for  the  varnish-room,  a  dust-tight  apartment, 
and  the  dark  room.  Work  has  already  commenced  on  the  building,  and  it  is  the 
expectation  of  the  firm  to  occupy  it  before  winter  sets  in. 

WESTERN  STATES. 

The  Great  Fire  in  Cleveland,  O.,  last  month,  threatened 

Messrs.  Sherwin,  Williams  &  Co.’s  color  works  with  destruction,  only  escaping 
them  by  the  narrow  margin  of  12  feet,  the  flames  sweeping  around  their  rear 
building,  and  destroying  those  beyond  it. 

C.  Z.  Kroh  &  Bro.,  of  Toledo,  O.,  wholesale  manufacturers  of 

carriage  tops  and  carriage  trimmings,  write  thus  encouragingly  :  “  We  are  happy 
to  report  that,  so  far  this  year,  our  business  has  fully  doubled  that  of  last  year. 
At  present  it  is  a  little  quiet,  but  the  indications  are  favorable  for  a  good  fall 
trade  with  us.” 

More  Dashers. — The  Enterprise  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Chicago,  Ill., 

who  began  operations  about  a  year  ago,  have  already  worked  up  a  good  trade  in 
carriage  dashers,  are  now  running  4  machines,  2  Elliott’s  and  2  Singer’s,  and  are 
able  to  turn  out  100  dashers  per  day.  The  future  looks  particularly  promising 
to  this  company. 

Better  rather  than  Worse. — Bollenbacher  &  Sons,  proprie¬ 
tors  of  the  Standard  Spoke  Works,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  make  the  following  trade 
report  under  date  of  Sept.  12th.  They  say  :  “  We  find  an  improvement  in  our 
fall  trade,  over  the  summer  and  spring  trade  ;  yet  we  could  do  considerable 
more.” 

Personal. — Mr.  Scott  Smallwood,  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  has  been 

spending  the  summer  at  his  old  home  in  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.  Mr.  Smallwood  is 
a  practical  carriage-smith,  of  long  and  varied  experience,  and  will  be  remembered 
by  readers  of  The  Hub  as  a  former  correspondent  whose  contributions  attracted 
much  attention. 

The  Bryan  Carriage  Co.,  of  Bryan,  O.,  build  all  kinds  of 

light  buggies  and  wagons,  but  they  are  at  present  making  quite  a  specialty  of 
the  “Straight  Cart,”  invented  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Straight,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
company.  This  is  one  of  the  best  carts  now  on  the  market,  and  its  merits  well 
deserve  investigation.  Send  for  illustrated  price-list. 

John  A.  Chockelt,  carriage-builder,  of  South-Bend,  Ind., 

makes  the  following  encouraging  trade  report.  He  says  :  “  My  business  this 
year  has  been  exceedingly  good, — in  fact,  better  than  last  year.  I  employ  20 
men,  with  four  forges,  steady  work.  My  work  is  mostly  buggies  and  carriages, 
besides  a  few  wagons  ordered  by  local  customers.” 

E.  W.  Dryden  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  have  lately  gone  into 

handling  harness,  horse-clothing  and  turf  goods,  in  connection  with  their  car¬ 
riage  business.  They  say  :  “Our  trade  is  very  good;  we  are  way  behind  on 
orders,  and  the  outlook  for  fall  trade  is  good.”  They  do  a  heavy  repair  business, 
and  have  just  finished  and  delivered  the  last  of  twelve  Gurneys. 

Sullivan  &  Eagle,  of  Peru,  Ind.,  under  date  of  Aug.  16th, 

report  “sales  of  new  work  fair,  and  repairing  good.”  They  employ  from  10  to 
12  men,  and  3  forges  ;  and  build  from  50  to  75  new  jobs  annually,  including  both 
light  carriages  and  platform  wagons.  They  add  :  “  Our  county  has  good  crops, 
and  the  promise  is  that  farmers  will  have  money  before  long.” 

Sand  and  Mud  Bands.— In  many  sections  of  the  country,  the 

bands  made  by  Mr.  Willis  M.  Farr,  of  Dowagiac,  Mich.,  are  almost  indispensa¬ 
ble.  He  states  that  carriages  with  them  attached  run  from  three  to  five  times  as 
far  with  one  oiling,  and  that  the  axles  wear  much  longer.  We  learn  that  many 
carriage  manufacturers  are  placing  them  upon  all  new  work.  They  can  be  readily 
attached  to  all  wheels,  new  or  old. 

The  Royer  Wheel  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  are  not  accustomed, 

during  dull  times,  to  sit  down  and  wait  for  something  to  turn  up.  They  have 
been  working  the  trade  for  all  it  was  worth  during  the  past  summer,  employing 
two  canvassers,  namely  :  Mr.  E.  D.  Moore  in  the  West,  and  Mr.  H.  Jenks  in  New- 
England  and  New-York  State  east  of  Buffalo.  Mr.  Jenks  was  long  connected 
with  the  company  as  a  mechanic,  and  he  is  a  skillful  one. 

M.  P.  Henderson,  carriage-builder,  of  Stockton,  Cal.,  gives  the 

following  account  of  business  in  his  section.  He  says:  “Trade  is  pretty  quiet 
with  us  at  present,  owing  principally  to  the  season  being  late,  and  also  to  the 
very  low  prices  for  wheat,  etc.  We  do  not  expect,  at  the  most,  more  than  one-half 
or  two-thirds  of  our  usual  trade  this  year.”  He  kindly  adds  :  “  We  are  well 
pleased  with  The  Hub  ;  and,  when  bound,  we  find  them  still  more  valuable  for 
reference.” 

Advertisements  Set  to  Music. — The  ingenuity  of  the 

Austin,  Tomlinson  &  Webster  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  in  the  way  of  adver¬ 
tising,  seems  inexhaustible.  Their  latest  consists  of  five  songs,  including  “The 
Jolly  Three,”  and  “No  Use  Waitin’  till  To-morrow.”  Portraits  of  Messrs.  E. 
A.  Webster  (President),  B.  A.  Webster,  W.  S.  Bash,  O.  P.  Pindell,  and  A.  O. 
Case,  the  proprietors  of  the  house,  adorn  the  cover  page  of  this  sheet-music, 
and  the  songs  and  choruses  reverberate  the  praises  of  their  Jackson  Wagon. 

Patent  Folding  Tops  for  Buggies. — Mr.  J.  F.  Riche,  car¬ 
riage-builder,  of  Rockville,  Ind.,  who  recently  removed  there  from  South  Eastern, 
in  the  same  State,  writes  as  follows  :  “  I  wish  to  build  some  work  not  found  yet 
in  the  usual  line  of  snide  buggy  trade,  and  will  you  please  inform  me  where  I 
can  secure  the  legal  right  to  build  the  patent  folding  tops  for  one-seat  buggies  ?  ” 
Answer  :  We  do  not  know,  unless  reference  is  made  to  the  top  made  by  E. 
Warren,  of  Ligonier,  Ind>  Perhaps  some  of  oqr  readers  can  give  Mr,  Riche  the 
desired  information, 
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No  Medals  this  Year. — The  Egan  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  O., 

whose  line  of  wood-working  machinery  for  carriage  and  wheel-makers,  is  very 
extensive,  is  not  represented  at  the  Cincinnati  Exposition  this  year.  So  many 
medals  for  excellence  have  been  secured  by  the  company  that  it  is  reported  as 
being  said  by  one  of  the  commissioners  that  “The  company  stands  out  this  year 
to  gi*ve  others  a  chance.”  Its  showrooms  constitute  an  exposition  of  themselves 
in  this  line,  and  are  worth  a  visit. 

Trade  Report  from  Laramie,  W.  T. — Our  friend  “Ely,”  of 

Laramie  City,  Wyoming  Territory,  reports  as  follows  under  date  of  Sept.  ist. 
l  ie  says  :  “  The  past  summer  has  been  the  best  our  wagon  and  carriage-builders 
have  ever  seen.  There  has  been  one  English  break  built  here,  besides  a  few  side- 
bar  wagons  and  phaetons,  and  a  great  many  buckboards  and  four-spring  moun¬ 
tain  wagons.  Our  people  prefer  home-made  and  hand-made  work  to  any  other, 
and  price  cuts  no  figure  so  long  as  a  customer  can  have  his  wants  supplied. 
This  is  one  of  the  poorest  markets  on  the  continent  for  “James  Crow”  or  snide 
work,  as  it  will  not  sell  at  any  price.  All  workmen  here  get  good  wages  and 
prompt  pay.  Of  course  the  amount  of  work  is  limited,  and  at  present  the  shops 
are  all  full-handed,  and  can  give  employment  to  no  more.  I  hope  that  you  will 
always  use  nothing  but  first-class  timber  in  The  Hub ,  and  that  you  may  never 
suffer  from  a  loose  tire.” 

FOREIGN. 


riages,  light  and  heavy.  Messrs.  McDermott  &  Bros,  have  eight  forges  in  constant 
operation,  employ  about  45  hands,  and  frequently  fill  large  orders  for  the  United 
States  Government.  Mr.  ^  Edgar  O.  Davis  is  foreman  of  their  body-shop,  and 
attends  to  the  drafting. 

Mr.  Andrew  J.  Joyce  employs  about  20  hands,  and  also  manufactures  both  light 
and  heavy  work,  many  fine  specimens  of  which  were  shown  to  us,  which  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  those  of  the  best  builders.  Mr.  W.  T.  Lawton  has  charge 
of  the  wood-shop  and  drafting,  and  he  will  please  accept  our  thanks  for  courte¬ 
sies  shown  us. 

Mr.  Wm.  Walter,  of  319  iqth-street,  N.  W.,  does  not  build  a  great  number  of 
new  vehicles,  but  confines  himself  mostly  to  repairs,  of  which  he  has  a  good 
share.  Mr.  Walter  has  been  located  in  Washington  for  many  years,  and  is  in 
good  circumstances. 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Graham,  of  410  Eighth-street,  N.  W.,  employs  only  a  few' 
hands  on  new  work,  but  his  shops  are  mainly  devoted  to  repairs,  of  which  there 
is  apparently  an  abundant  supply  on  hand. 

Mr.  John  W.  Young  does  only  repair  work  and  employs  one  set  of  hands, 
the  new  work  in  the  repository  being  principally  of  New-Haven  and  Wilming¬ 
ton  build.  Two  brothers  of  Mr.  Young,  Thomas  E.  Young  and  Wm.  A.  Young, 
have  carriage  repositories  on  Pennsylvania-avenue,  the  former  at  No.  464  and 
the  latter  at  No.  456. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Annual  Bean-Feast  of  the  employes  of  Joseph  Cock- 

shoot  &  Co.,  carriage  and  harness  manufacturers,  of  Manchester,  Eng.,  took 
place  on  Saturday,  Aug.  2.  The  trip  was  to  Liverpool. 

Forder’s  New  Cabs. — A  London  correspondent  asks  us: 

“  Have  you  seen  Messrs.  Forder’s  new  cabs,  and  how  do  you  like  them  ?  They 
are  certainly  doing  a  very  large  trade  here,  and,  for  ease  and  comfort  in  riding, 
their  cabs  are  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  running  in  our  London  streets.” 

Hyde,  Archer  &  Co.,  of  7  Clerkenwell  Road  and  140  Long 

Acre,  London,  Eng.,  offer  the  following  trade  report  as  gathered  from  their 
point  of  view  as  manufacturers  of  coach  trimming  supplies.  They  say  :  “  There 
has  certainly  been  an  improvement  in  all  branches  of  our  business  within  the 
past  six  months  ;  but  it  is  still  far  from  what  we  consider  it  should  be.” 

Frederic  Selby  &  Co.,  of  Birmingham,  Eng.,  the  well-known 

manufacturers  of  carriage  axles  and  springs,  make  the  following  trade  report 
under  date  of  Aug.  19th.  They  say  :  “  Our  turnover  for  the  last  12  months  has 
considerably  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year,  and  we  continue  extremely 
busy  in  every  department.  Our  success  at  the  Amsterdam  and  Calcutta  Exhibi¬ 
tions  has  brought  us  a  large  accession  of  Continental  and  Indian  business.  You 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  we  get  through  a  fair  quantity  of  American  goods.” 

Trade  Report  from  London,  Eng.' — Messrs.  Hammerton  & 

Miles,  of  No.  39  Acton-street,  London,  report  as  follows  under  date  of  Aug. 
20th  “  Trade  at  the  present  time  is  very  quiet,  but  we  expect  it  so  this  month, 
the  season  being  over  and  the  town  comparatively  empty.  Taking  the  past  season 
as  a  whole  we  should  call  it  fair  so  far  as  orders  are  concerned  ;  but  money  has 
been  most  horribly  tight.  We  expect  to  see  here  at  the  end  of  the  year,  our 
mutual  friend,  Mr.  Atwood,  of  Henry  Hooker  &  Co.,  of  New-Haven,  and  we 
hope  he  will  have  a  prosperous  trip  to  report.” 

Obituary. — Died,  on  Aug.  6th,  J.  Barlow,  coach  ironmonger,  of 

Queen-st.,  London,  aged  55  years.  Mr.  Barlow  was  the  owner  of  several  patents 
for  improvements  in  parts  of  carriages,  and  was  among  the  earliest  to  take  out 
a  patent  for  automatic  landau-tops.  He  was  a  steady  advocate  for  technical 
education  in  the  coach  trade,  and  was  on  the  committee  of  St.  Mark’s  Technical 
College.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Master  Coach-Builders’,  and  Operative 
Coach-Builders’  Societies,  and  the  Saddlers’  Pension  Fund,  being  treasurer 
of  the  last  named  ;  and  a  prominent  Freemason  and  Oddfellow.  He  visited 
America  two  years  ago,  in  company  with  Mr.  W.  Simpson  (also  lately  deceased), 
when  we  had  the  pleasure  of  making  his  acquaintance,  which  has  since  been 
continued  by  correspondence.  He  had  been  in  failing  health  for  some  time  past, 
and  about  seven  weeks  before  his  death  was  seized  with  angina  pectoris,  from 
which  he  never  rallied. 

The  Henry  Spring  Did  it. — The  Irvine  and  Fullerton  Tunes, 

speaking  of  the  exhibit  of  our  good  friend  Mr.  Wm.  Holmes,  of  Irvine,  Scotland, 
says:  “The  carriage  works  at  Irvine  have  been  for  years  rising  in  celebrity. 
The  cause  of  this  is  chiefly  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Holmes,  and  second,  the 
admirable  qualities  of  a  speciality  in  the  construction  of  his  carriages,  namely  : 
the  use  of  single-plate  springs — an  American  invention,  which  has  been  largely 
applied  in  the  light  and  elegant  vehicles  used  by  private  gentlemen,  and  for 
which  Mr.  Holmes  is  sole  agent  in  Great  Britain.  Their  peculiarly  handsome 
appearance  has  been  frequently  noticed  in  the  daily  newspapers.  A  Glasgow 
contemporary,  in  its  report  of  the  Agricultural  show  at  Ayr,  says  :  ‘  There  is  a 
lightness  and  elegance  of  finish  about  all  the  Irvine-built  machines  which  alone 
would  make  them  attractive  to  purchasers,  but  Mr.  Holmes’s  strong  point  is  the 
springs,  which  require  no  notice  to  recommend  them.’  ” 

The  Glasgow  Exhibition. — The  North  British  Mail,  speaking 

of  the  Glasgow  Exhibition,  says  :  “  The  show  of  carriages  is  exceptionally  large, 
and  of  the  highest  order  of  merit.  James  Henderson  &  Co.,  Glasgow,  exhibit  a 
splendid  collection  of  high-class  carriages,  embracing  many  new  designs  and 
improvements  in  general  outline  and  detail.  The  unique  and  graceful  appear¬ 
ance  of  their  new  ‘  Elysian  ’  brougham  on  C-springs  at  once  attracts  attention. 
It  has  an  elegant  and  luxurious  appearance.  The  firm  also  show  their  well- 
known  side-light  landaus.  A  most  exquisite  little  ‘Elysian’  brougham  on 
elliptic  springs  is  also  shown,  lined  with  golden  brown  plush,  artistically 
arranged.  It  is  mounted  in  steel,  in  the  use  of  which  metal  Messrs.  Henderson 
have  become  quite  famous.  Sorley  &  Smith,  of  Bothwell-st.,  also  have  a  most 
substantial  display  of  carriages,  embracing  a  landau  with  many  useful  improve¬ 
ments,  including  Mackenzie’s  patent  roof  wagonets,  tandem  ’chapel-carts,  prince 
dog-carts,  pony  ’chapel-carts,  pony  dog-carts,  and  two  neatly-designed  croydons. 
The  firm  have  a  new  patent  spring  fitted  to  several  of  their  machines,  which 
works  from  the  inside.” 


TRADE  REPORTS  FROM  SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


TRADE  REPORT  FROM  WASHINGTON  AND  BALTIMORE. 

While  making  a  short  Southern  trip  recently,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
several  carriage  and  wagon  factories  in  Washington  and  Baltimore.  As  my 
stay  in  each  place  was  short,  I  had  to  forego  making  a  general  round  among 
the  craft,  but  I  briefly  mention  below  some  of  my  visits.  Business,  with  few 
exceptions,  was  dull ;  but  the  hope  was  commonly  expressed  that  there  would 
lie  a  fair  fall  and  winter  trade,  and  a  general  revival  next  spring. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

In  Washington,  Messrs.  John  McDermott  &  Bros.,  of  310 Pennsylvania-avenue, 
and  Mr.  A.  J.  Joyce,  of  412  i4th-street,  N.  W.,  are  the  principal  builders  of  car¬ 


In  Baltimore  the  trade  was  fair  during  the  spring  months,  and  new  carriages 
were  in  demand,  especially  of  the  heavier  grades.  Messrs.  Riddlemoser  & 
Wetherly,  of  92  N.  Fayette-street,  report  business  still  fair,  and  they  have  sold 
all  their  landaus  and  a  fair  proportion  of  light  work.  About  the  usual  number 
of  hands  is  employed.  In  the  wood  and  blacksmith  shops  we  were  happy  to 
meet  some  of  our  former  shopmates. 

Mr.  Henry  O’Connell,  of  No.  118  N.  Howard-street,  has,  since  his  removal 
from  29  N.  Gay-street  to  his  present  quarters,  more  than  doubled  his  repair 
business,  and  realized  a  fair  increase  in  the  sale  of  new  work  as  well.  Mr. 
O’Connell  builds  all  grades  of  work  from  the  buggy  to  the  landau,  and  in  the 
most  thorough  manner,  using  the  best  materials.  Mr.  Wm.  O  Connell,  an 
elder  brother,  acts  as  his  business  manager.  About  25  hands  are  employed  con¬ 
stantly.  ,  ,  ,  , 

Messrs.  Wm.  Bowers  &  Son,  of  No.  406  N.  Baltimore-street,  are  also  builders  of 
first-class  work,  whose  reputation  is  widely  known.  All  grades  of  work  are 
built,  from  the  one-man  wagon  to  the  landau,  and  especial  care  is  taken  with  the 
finishing  part.  Mr.  Bowers  works  3  fires,  and  employs  about  25  hands.  Busi¬ 
ness  was  brisk  in  the  spring  with  this  firm,  but  is  quiet  at  present. 

Messrs.  Graf  &  Faethe,  of  No.  23  North-street,  make  a  specialty  of  Dayton 
Wagons,  of  which  they  build  and  sell  a  great  number,  both  with  and  without  a 
top,  and  of  all  sizes.  They  also  do  a  large  repair  business.  They  have  2  fires, 
and  employ  about  16  hands. 

Messrs.  Heimiller  &  Bro.,  of  No.  131  E.  Madison-street,  who  had  worked 
together  for  a  number  of  years  and  built  up  a  paying  business,  lately  dissolved 
partnership,  Mr.  William  Heimiller  remaining  at  the  old  stand,  while  Mr. 
Henry  Heimiller  has  opened  a  new  place  at  No.  112  E.  Madison-street.  Busi¬ 
ness  was  good  until  July,  when  it  became  very  quiet.  About  15  hands  are  em¬ 
ployed,  oi)  the  average,  in  both  shops. 

Mr.  Geo.  Kirschenhofer,  located  at  No.  335  E.  Eager-street,  builds  both  carriages 
and  wagons,  but  principally  carriages  of  the  lighter  grades.  He  is  a  black¬ 
smith,  and  a  good  one  ;  and  his  shop,  although  not  large,  is  arranged  well  and 
kept  in  first-class  working  order.  One  fire  is  at  present  in  operation,  and  he 
employs  10  hands. 

The  builders  of  business  vehicles  do  not  seem  to  share  in  the  present  dullness 
of  the  carriage  trade,  but  are  as  busy  as  can  be.  Mr.  Herman  Born,  of  Washe  and 
Fremont-streets,  is  one  of  the  principal  of  these.  His  shop  is  well  arranged  and 
systematized.  Two  sons  assist  the  father  in  the  care  of  the  business  ;  the  elder 
one,  a  blacksmith,  working  on  the  forge,  while  the  younger  tends  to  the  outside 
business.  Mr.  Born  has  3  fires,  and  employs  about  20  hands. 

Messrs.  W.  &  J.  H.  Leonhardt,  of  No.  25  Saratoga-street,  are  busy  making 
their  “Peerless  Dumping  Carts,”  patented  by  them.  Several  important  im¬ 
provements  have  been  added  to  it  since  publishing  the  drawing  of  this  cart 
which  appeared  in  the  October  number  of  The  Hub ,  1883.  They  are  now 
building  such  carts  to  hold  two  tons  of  coal.  The  increasing  demand  has  led 
the  firm  to  enlarge  their  factory,  but  they  say  that,  notwithstanding  the  increased 
facilities  thus  afforded,  they  will  be  obliged  soon  to  make  another  addition  to 
their  works.  At  present  22  hands  are  employed,  but  this  force  will  have  to 
be  increased  shortly,  as  orders  are  coming  in  rapidly. 

Mr.  Henry  Meisner  builds  both  carriages  and  wagons,  and  enjoys  a  good  repu¬ 
tation  in  both  branches.  The  present  dull  times  have  seemingly  not  affected  him, 
as  his  shop  is  full  of  work,  and  his  full  force  of  hands  is  employed. 

Mr.  Geo.  Hausch  also  ranks  among  the  principal  wagon  builders,  and  enjoys 
a  good  reputation  as  such.  His  endeavor  to  put  up  good  work  has  been  crowned 
with  success,  as  there  is  always  work  enough  to  keep  his  hands  constantly  em¬ 


ployed. 

Mr.  J.  Ritchie  Wilson,  of  No.  115  Hillen-street,  is  trying  hard  to  build  up  a 
business  in  the  wagon  line.  He  is  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  and  a  good  one  in 
the  line  of  wagon  making.  His  present  force  is  small,  but  with  fair  prospects 
of  an  increase  in  the  near  future.  Albert  Kehrl. 


FLY-LEAVES  FROM  A  TRAVELER’S  NOTE-BOOK. 


VIII.  LOCALITY  :  NEW-YORK  STATE. 


Editor  OF  The  Hub— Dear  Sir:  I  will  now  continue  my  series  of  “Fly- 
Leaves”  by  giving  you  a  few  items  regarding  the  carriage  trade  in  New-York 
State. 

LoCKPORT. — There  are  three  shops  in  this  place.  Messrs.  Ira  Bronson  &  Son 
are  doing  fine  light  work  and  general  jobbing.  They  are  an  old  concern,  and 
have  a  fine  new  shop  and  repository.  They  are  both  fine  mechanics,  and,  if 
any  fault  can  be  found  with  them,  it  is  merely  that  they  work  too  hard. 

Near  the  Judson  House  is  J.  J.  Frasier,  who  has  a  good,  roomy,  brick  shop, 
and  does  jobbing  and  some  new  work  to  order.  He  seems  to  be  making  headway, 
is  working  ten  hands,  and  no  doubt  is  doing  well. 

S.  R.  Talbot  also  has  a  good  shop,  and  is  doing  a  fair  amount  of  business. 

The  failure  of  the  crops  last  season  in  western  New-York,  and  notably  the 
fruit  crop  last  fall,  has  helped  to  make  the  trade  in  this  section  light  this  season, 
but  they  all  hope  for  a  better  trade  in  1885. 

Medina  contains  one  of  the  largest  and  best  builders  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State,  namely,  E.  Davey,  who  has  been  there  many  years,  has  ample  means, 
takes  life  easy,  and  lets  the  boys  run  the  business,  excepting  for  his  general 
oversight.  His  son  is  in  the  office,  and  his  nephew,  Byron,  on  the  road  selling 
work,  and  if  any  one  can  tell  a  better  story  about  carriage  work  than  the  latter, 
he  has  not  yet  showed  up  in  that  section  of  the  country.  Mr.  Davey’s  business  is 
large,  and  his  work  second  to  none. 

Albion  is  the  home  of  Henry  Sears,  who  also  lets  the  boys  run  the  business, 
which  they  do  well.  This  is  an  old  concern,  and  has  a  good  reputation  for  good 
work  and  fair  dealing. 

Here  also  are  Danforth  &  Son,  who  have  a  good  shop  near  the  Orleans 
House,  and  are  doing  general  jobbing  and  some  new  work.  They  have  done 
well  in  the  past,  and  are  strictly  reliable  in  every  respect. 
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Brockport. — Here  we  find  but  one  firm  making  new  work,  namely,  Thos. 
Brown  &  Co.  I  he  company  is  Clark  Veasy.  Mr.  Brown  is  a  wood-worker  and 
Mr.  Veasy  a  trimmer.  The  latter,  before  going  into  this  firm,  worked  in  some 
of  the  best  shops  in  the  country.  They  are  both  fine  mechanics,  and  make  ex¬ 
cellent  work,  and  are  doing  fairly  well.  They  are  at  present  going  slow,  wait¬ 
ing  for  crops  to  develop  before  going  ahead  fast.  The  fruit  crop  here  was  a 
failure  last  fall,  which  hurt  the  carriage  trade  as  well  as  others. 

Clarkson  (one  mile  from  Brockport). — Here  we  find  Fred  R.  Hixson,  late 
Hixson  &  Costello.  Mr.  Hixson  Wis  been  at  Clarkson  several  years.  He  is  a 
painter  by  trade,  and  an  excellent  one.  He  is  doing  a  good  business  in  fine  light 
work,  and  has  a  fair  sleigh  trade.  His  aim  is  to  make  nothing  but  A  No.  i 
work,  and  he  is  doing  well.  He  too  is  a  very  pleasant  man  to  meet.  Both  Mr. 
Hixson  and  Thos.  Brown  &  Co.  (last  named)  have  a  good  sleigh  trade,  and  sold 
nearly  all  they  made  last  winter.  They  are  both  entitled  to  all  the  success  that 
hard  work,  skill  and  ability  can  give  them. 

Attica  contains  two  good  shops,  namely,  those  of  Charles  Morganstern  and 
Danber  Bros.  They  are  both  good  concerns,  doing  good  work,  and  are  strictly 
reliable  in  all  respects. 

Rochester. — Every  body  knows  about  the  great  firm  of  Jas.  Cunningham, 
Son  &  Co.,  located  here,  for  their  carriages  and  hearses  are  in  use  in  nearly 
every  city  in  the  Union. 

Some  two  years  ago  Mr.  A.  K.  Hughson  went  from  Syracuse  to  Roches¬ 
ter  to  do  a  large  carriage  business  for  the  trade.  I  presume  he  is  doing  well. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  genial  men  in  the  trade,  and  I  wish  him  success. 

Zimmer  &  Schwain  last  year  succeeded  Mr.  Stewart  in  the  business  of  making 
fire  apparatus  and  heavy  business  wagons,  and  are  located  near  the  old  central 
depot  in  Rochester.  They  are  doing  excellent  work,  and  seem  to  be  worthy 
successors  to  Mr.  Stewart,  who  was  one  of  the  best  fine  wagon-makers  in  the 
State. 

Skaneateles. — Here  we  find  John  Packwood,  who  has  been  in  business  for 
many  years.  I  remember  it  was  once  said  of  him  in  The  Hub ,  that  “the  man 
doing  the  largest  carriage  business  in  Auburn  is  Mr.  Packwood,  of  Skaneateles.” 
He  sells  considerable  work  in  Auburn,  and  does  more  or  less  jobbing  for  that 
city,  which  is  distant  but  a  few  miles  from  him.  He  makes  excellent  carriages, 
has  a  fair  sleigh  trade,  and,  in  spite  of  the  dull  season,  seems  to  be  holding  his 
own.  He  is  assisted  in  his  business  by  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Dick  Dillingham,  who 
is  a  good  salesman,  and  has  worked  up  quite  a  trade  away  from  home.  Mr. 
Packwood  also  has  a  promising  export  trade  started,  which  I  hope  will  prove 
successful.  No  shop  in  the  State  turns  out  better  work  for  the  money  than  does 
John  Packwood. 

Syracuse. — The  carriage  business  here  is  taking  on  large  proportions,  rival¬ 
ing  some  of  the  Western  cities.  H.  A.  Moyer  began  business  about  5  years  ago 
in  a  small  shop  at  Cicero,  N.  Y.,  nine  miles  from  Syracuse,  and  off  from  the 
railroad  ;  but  he  found  he  was  out  of  the  market,  as  no  one  wanted  to  go  so  far 
off  the  railroad  to  buy  carriages.  He  therefore  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
place  to  do  business  was  where  business  was  done,  and  consequently  came  to 
Syracuse,  where  he  has  been  doing  an  increasing  business  ever  since,  and  he  is 
now  doing  as  large  a  trade  in  light  work  as  any  shop  in  the  State.  His  experi¬ 
ence  illustrates  what  pluck  and  push  will  accomplish  ;  but  success  of  this  kind 
has,  of  course,  to  be  attended  by  business  ability,  for  success  does  not  come  by 
chance.  Mr.  Moyer  has  rare  tact,  and  is  a  first-class  business  man.  He  is  fully 
entitled  to  the  success  he  has  attained. 

Short  &  Smith,  of  Syracuse,  have  a  large  trade  in  business  wagons  and  light 
work. 

The  Lyons  Carriage  Co.,  Thos.  Lyons,  President,  are  doing  quite  a  large 
business,  and,  like  the  last  two,  are  also  making  work  for  the  trade. 

1  hos.  D.  Lines,  formerly  of  Lyons  &  Lines,  is  doing  a  nice  business  in  fine 
work  for  the  city  trade,  and  also  sends  some  work  to  Chicago.  He  makes  ex¬ 
cellent  work,  and  gets  good  prices. 

Frank  H.  Foster  is  doing  a  good  business  in  fine  work  for  citv  trade,  and  also 
a  good  jobbing  business. 

There  are  several  other  concerns  in  Syracuse  that  make  carts  a  specialty,  be¬ 
sides  many  small  wagon  and  jobbing  shops,  all  of  which  seem  to  be  doing  well. 
Syiacuse  is  a  fine  city,  and  has  always  had  a  reputation  for  good  carriage  work. 

Cortland.— I  cannot  tell  your  readers  much  about  the  Cortland  Wagon  Co. 
which  they  do  not  already  know.  I  well  remember  when  it  was  Fitzgerald  & 
Gee,  making  about  200  wagons  a  year,  afterward  changed  to  Fitzgerald  & 
Kinney,  and  then  to  the  Cortland  Wagon  Co.,  who  rapidly  increased  their  annual 
product  from  1,000  wagons  a  year  up  to  5,000.  1  can’t  tell  you  how  many 

thousand  platform  wagons  and  light  buggies  they  make  now,  but  their  business 
is  immense. 

Closely  allied  to  the  Cortland  Wagon  Co.  is  the  Cortland  Omnibus  Co., 
superintended  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Smith,  who  was  formerly  in  the  same  business  in  a 
small  way  at  Homer,  N.  Y.,  They  are  doing  a  fine  business  in  light  and  heavy 
omnibuses,  and  find  a  steady  market  for  them  both  West  and  East. 

We  also  find  here  Mr.  C.  B.  Hitchcock,  who  is  making  light  work  to  some  extent, 
and  doing  a  large  business  in  cutters  and  sleighs,  which  he  sells  to  dealers  wher¬ 
ever  runners  are  used.  Both  of  the  last-named  concerns  are  ably  managed,  and 
very  prosperous. 

Oswego  does  not  have  a  large  business  in  carriages.  The  two  leading  shops 
are  those  of  Denton  &  Son,  and  Luther  Weatherby.  Mr.  Denton  has  been  in 
Oswego  for  many  years,  has  always  done  fine  work,  and  has  a  reputation  second 
to  none  for  fair  dealing  and  good  work.  He  is  what  can  be  called  an  “  old-school 
carriage-maker.  He  is  ably  assisted  by  his  second  son,  the  elder  having  gone 
to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  make  his  fortune. 

Mr.  Weatherby  has  also  been  in  Oswego  for  many  years  ;  he  too  has  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  good  work  and  fair  dealing.  There  are  other  smaller  shops  here,  but  1 
have  not  space  to  mention  them  individually. 

Yours  truly,  E.  D.  Moore, 

Of  the  Royer  Wheel  Co. 


DISPLAY  OF  CARRIAGES  AT  THE  RECENT  CALCUTTA 

EXHIBITION. 

No.  8  Old  Court-House  Corner, 

Calcutta,  India,  March  18,  1884. 

Edi  tor  of  The  Hub  Dear  Sir  :  I  venture  to  send  you  a  few  notes  respect¬ 
ing  the  late  exhibition,  which  may  be  useful  to  you,  and  also  rough  sketches  of 
our  six  exhibits,  of  which  four  received  awards. 

Great  difficulty  was  experienced  by  the  executive  in  getting  capable  judges, 
as  most  of  the  practical  men  were  exhibitors  ;  and,  like  most  colonial  exhibi¬ 
tions,  not  much  regard  should  be  attached  to  the  awards,  especially  the  Calcutta 
Exhibition  awards.  Among  the  judges  were  two  stable-keepers  and  an  iron¬ 
monger,  and  consequently  we  were  not  much  surprised  that  common-class  work 
should  receive  high  awards,  while  excellent  work  was  either  left  out,  or  con¬ 
sidered  third  or  fourth-class.  In  referring  to  certain  improvements,  one  of  the 
judges  remarked  that  “the  more  improvements  builders  attach  to  their  carriages 
the  more  they  are  likely  to  get  out  of  order.”  ’ 

After  these  remarks  we  could  well  understand  how  such  magnificent  carriages 
as  those  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Offord,  of  London,  should  be  placed  in  the  second- 
class  category.  Their  Angular  Landau,  hung  with  braces  upon  a  C  and  un¬ 
der-spring  perch  carriage,  did  special  credit  to  its  builders,  and  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  finest  piece  of  workmanship  on  exhibit.  Its  painting  was  green 
with  light  green  lines,  and  imitation  sticks  painted  on  the  quarter  panels  Trim¬ 


ming,  silk  taboret,  relieved  with  gold.  The  body  was  fitted  with  Offord’s  patent 
hood-lift,  no  joints,  rubber  steps.  Their  other  exhibits  included  a  Canoe  Landau 
of  heavier  construction,  hung  on  elliptic,  elbow  and  dennet  springs  ;  and  Parisian 
Victoria,  hung  on  C  and  under-spring  perch  carriage.  The  latter  magnificent 
carriage  was  sold  almost  as  soon  as  it  entered  the  exhibition. 

McNaught  and  Smith,  of  Worcester,  Eng.,  exhibited  a  Landau  on  C-springs 
and  light  steel  perch,  and  also  a  Side-light  Landau.  The  painting  was  very  effec¬ 
tive,  namely,  blue,  with  light  blue  moldings,  edged  with  fine  lines  of  white. 
Trimming,  blue  morocco.  The  front  worked  on  the  motion  known  as  the 
parallel,  and  the  coachman ’s-seat  on  hinges,  to  allow  the  front  to  fall.  Self¬ 
acting  steps  were  attached  to  the  side-light,  which  was  hung  on  elliptic,  elbow 
and  dennet  springs.  An  excellent  set  of  harness  was  also  exhibited  by  this  firm. 

Messrs.  J.  Marston  &  Co.,  of  Birmingham,  Eng.,  exhibited  a  very  serviceable 
cab,  painted  chocolate,  and  fine-lined  with  amber.  If  cabs  were  fashionable  in 
India  this  style  of  cab  would  no  doubt  answer  well,  as  means  of  ventilation 
were  plentifully  supplied.  Messrs.  Steuart  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  hold  a  patent  for 
a  Victoria  Landaulet  Hansom,  the  hood  of  which  falls  the  same  as  that  of  a 
Victoria,  making  a  complete  open  carriage  ;  and  when  closed  it  has  the  same 
means  of  ventilation  as  in  Messrs.  Marston’s  cab;  yet  few  have  been  sold  by 
Messrs.  Steuart. 

Messrs.  Atkinson  &  Philipson,  of  Newcastle,  Eng.,  exhibited  a  Tilbury,  a 
very  cosy  and  suitable  trap  for  the  Indian  market,  and  also  a  highly-varnished 
cart,  with  chocolate  moldings  and  black  fine  lines,— a  clean,  smart-looking  trap. 

Vesy  &  Co.,  of  Bath,  Eng.,  exhibited  a  Victoria  Phaeton,  painted  blue,  with 
white  lines,  lined  with  blue  morocco,  and  fitted  with  the  Hickmut  hood-lift; 
also  a  Stanhope  Phaeton  with  movable  hood,  painted  green,  with  crimson  lines; 
trimming,  green  ;  and  a  Dog-cart,  painted  brown,  with  tan  lines,  and  brown 
trimming. 

The  Bristol  Wagon  Works  exhibited  a  Parisian  Phaeton  and  Croydon  Car, 
both  highly  varnished,  with  black  lines,  and  trimmed  with  green  cloth. 

Australia  was  represented  by  Stephenson  &  Elliot,  who  exhibited  a  light 
buggy  yoked  to  a  pair  of  model  horses.  The  buggy  was  painted  black  and 
gold,  and  looked  well. 

The  Ballarat  Carriage  Co.  exhibited  a  very  light  buggy,  painted  black,  with 
straw  stripes  and  white  fine  lines. 

T.  L.  Cottreal  exhibited  a  Barouche  hung  on  C  and  under-spring  perch  car¬ 
riage.  Painting,  lake,  with  crimson  stripes  and  lines.  Trimming,  drab  taboret. 
A  neat  foot-brake  was  fitted  to  this  carriage,  and  worked  with  a  spiral  spring. 

Alfonso  Taber,  of  Austria,  exhibited  a  neat  miniature  Side-light  Landau. 
Painting,  blue,  with  light  blue  stripes.  Trimming,  blue  silk  taboret.  The  fore¬ 
carriage  was  of  peculiar  construction,  having  no  axle-bed,  the  wheel-iron 
stays  and  tail  end  being  the  only  supports.  They  also  showed  a  Victoria 
Phaeton  hung  on  elliptic  springs.  Painting  and  lining,  blue.  The  fore-carriage 
was  of  the  same  construction  just  mentioned.  These  carriages  were  heavily 
mounted  in  silver,  the  edges  of  the  dashes  and  wings  being  covered. 

G.  Semiladis,  of  Pondicherry,  India,  exhibited  two  Phaetons,  very  light, 
painted  green,  with  light  green  lines,  and  green  trimmings. 

Smith,  of  Allahabad,  exhibited  a  specialty  Dog-cart,  very  highly  finished. 
Most  of  the  iron  work  was  silvered,  and  even  the  tires  were  polished.  By  work¬ 
ing  a  screw  behind,  the  shafts  could  be  raised  or  lowered  to  suit  horses  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes. 

Johnson,  of  Allahabad,  exhibited  a  small  Warwick  Cart,  painted  green,  with 
light  green  lines.  Trimming,  green  cloth.  The  shafts  of  this  cart  were  at¬ 
tached  back  and  at  the  draw-bar  to  the  axle,  and  the  body  rested  on  the  springs. 
How  would  this  do  for  knee  motion  ?  It  seemed  to  me  to  greatly  increase  it. 
0  his  cart  received  an  award  !  !  in  preference  to  the  highly-finished  one  men¬ 
tioned  above.) 

Cook  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  exhibited  a  Norfolk  Cart,  a  District  Cart,  a  Trotting 
Gig,  and  a  Stanhope  Gig,  all  serviceable  traps  for  rough  country  work. 

Don  &  Co.  exhibited  a  Brougham,  painted  blue,  with  pretty  lamps,  and  also  a 
Stanhope  Phaeton,  painted  green,  with  green  lining  and  trimming. 

Deschamps  &  Co.,  of  Paris,  Madras  and  Calcutta,  exhibited  a  Canoe-shaped 
Landau,  painted  blue,  with  white  fine  lines,  and  blue  morocco  and  cloth  trim¬ 
ming.  They  also  showed  a  smart-looking  Vis-a-vis,  painted  Bismarck  brown,  with 
orange  lines  ;  and  a  Chapel  Cart  with  movable  hood,  painted  blue,  with  orange 
lines. 

Dykes  &  Co.,  of  Calcutta,  exhibited  a  semi-State  Landau,  of  canoe  shape, 
two  Angular  Landaus,  two  phaetons,  two  carts,  a  brougham,  barouche  and 
buggy.  1  hese  were  all  strong-looking  conveyances,  and  were  not  made  for  the 
exhibition,  but  taken  from  the  stock  of  the  firm. 

Steuart  .&  Co.,  of  Calcutta,  exhibited  six  conveyances  specially  made  for  the 
exhibition.  1  heir  light  Canoe  Landau,  for  one  or  a  pair  of  horses,  was  hung 
on  elbow,  elliptic  and  dennet  springs,  and  fitted  with  McKenzie’s  patent  hood-lift 
(to  work  the  cant  rail),  Bevan’s  patent  double-fold  self-adjusting  steps,  ventila¬ 
ting.  glass~franies,  and  iron  skeleton  boot  (after  Offord’s  design).  Painting, 
medium  green,  with  black  stripes  and  orange  lines.  Trimming,  green  morocco, 
in  diamond  and  pipe  pattern,  taken  from  the  design  published  in  The  Huby  vol. 
23>  Page  29!.  I  hey  also  showed  a  Landaulet  hung  on  elliptic  springs,  painted 
a  rich  lake,  glazed  with  carmine,  and  fine-lined  with  crimson.  Trimming, 
maroon  morocco.  The  circular  glasses  were  made  to  drop.  The  front  pillar 
was  cut  half  way  up,  and  the  circular  part  of  the  roof  stood  erect,  forming  a 
back^  rest  for  the  front  seat  when  the  hood  was  down.  It  was  fitted  with  Cow- 
burn’s  insulating  rubber  blocks,  Bevan’s  self-acting  steps,  etc.  Their  miniature 
Circular-front  Brougham  was  painted  blue,  with  amber  fine  lines,  and  blue 
morocco  trimming,  relieved  with  gold  lace.  Anti-rattlers  were  fitted  to  all  the  mov¬ 
able  blinds  and  glass-frames,  and  Valentine’s  varnish  was  used  on  this  carriage 
in  order  to  preserve  the  blue  color,  as  our  varnish  has  a  tendency  to  give  the  blue 
a  green  tint,  and  to  obviate  this,  we  used  Valentine’s  on  blue  surfaces.  This 
carriage  received  the  highest  possible  award,  namely  :  a  gold  medal  and  diploma. 
Their  next  exhibit  was  a  Victoria,  adjustable  to  self-driving,  hung  on 
Auster’s  patent  beaded  spring  and  iron  loops,  with  concealed  front  seat. 
Painting,  Bismarck  brown,  with  black  stripe,  and  fine  lines  white.  Trimming, 
brown  morocco.  The  cushion  and  back  designs  were  taken  from  The  Hub ,  vol. 
2I>  Page  3*1-  Next  was  a  Lome  Tandem  Cart,  with  a  new  adjustable  lever  with 
wood  and  iron  spring  handle.  The  handle  was  made  in  two  parts  which  were 
hollow,  to  allow  a  spring  to  work,  which  forces  the  handle  open,  and  a  small 
catch  comes  down  into  small  teeth  in  the  latch.  The  handle  requires  no  forc¬ 
ing  outward,  as  in  the  old  style,  and  can  be  worked  while  in  motion.  Stop- 
hinges  were  fixed  to  the  door,  which  dispense  with  all  rattling  chains  and  hooks, 
and  drop  enough  to  allow  the  hind  seat  as  much  ldg-room  as  the  front.  Their 
fifth  exhibit  was  a  French  Mail  Phaeton,  hung  on  elliptic  springs  and  fitted  with 
Burt  s  door  and  seat  catch,  and  Bevan’s  ladies’  steps.  Painting,  Bismarck  brown, 
with  a  French  gray  undercarriage,  and  black  and  crimson  stripes.  Trimming, 
maroon  morocco.  Lastly,  they  showed  a  State  Landau,  built  for  one  of  the 
chiefs,  and  exhibited  at  his  request.  It  was  heavily  mounted  in  silver  and 
gold,  and  painted  with  Masury  green,  with  gold  stripes  and  lines.  All  the  iron¬ 
work  was  silver-plated,  and  also  the  four  heavy  State  lamps,  and  State  standards 
behind.  A  massive  hammercloth  was  affixed  to  the  front.  It  was  lined  with 
green  taboiet.  I  his  carriage  was  not  entered  in  the  official  catalogue,  or  it 
would  probably  .have  received  a  prize. 

I  beg  to  add  that  I  shall  at  all  times  be  glad  to  receive  from  you  or  your 
subscribers  any  information  you  may  think  useful  to  us  in  the  East,  viz.  :  Ameri¬ 
can  methods  of  painting,  and  descriptive  pamphlets  regarding  carriage  special- 
Very  truly  yours,  A.  W.  Westrop, 

Foreman  with  Steuart  &  Co. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY. 


Leading  Houses  Supplying  Carriage  Materials, 

INCLUDING 

A  Classified  Index  to  all  Announcements  appearing  in  this  issue  of  “The  Hub,”  the  figures  following  the  firm  name 

indicating  the  page  that  contains  the  advertisement. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  CARRIAGE  COODS. 

Zonrad  B.  Day  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa...  516 
Dealers  in  Coach-makers’  Materials. 

English  &  Mersick,  New-Haven,  Ct . 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in  Carriage  Hard¬ 


ware.  Specialty :  Brewster  Gears. 

[no.  A.  Gifford,  17  Park  Place,  New-York. 

temper  Bros.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  516 

ren  Eick &  Kent, 1553  Broadway, New-York  516 

3.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago,  Ill . . .  5X7 

AXLES. 

Dalzell  &  Co.,  So.  Egremont,  Mass .  52S 

Improved  Collinga  Axle. 

Goodyear  &  Ives,  New-Haven,  Ct .  516 

Carriage  Axles.  Specialty  :  Steel’s  patent  Sand¬ 
box  Axle. 

A.  D.  Howe  &  Co.,  Coshocton,  0 .  504 

Self  Lubricating  Axle. 

Liggett  Spring  &  Axle  Co.  (Limited),  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa . 5X9 

Fine  and  Medium  Axles.  (See  Also  Springs.) 

A.  E.  Smith  &  Warner  Axle  Co.,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del .  5°° 

Smith,  Carswell  and  Vandenbraak  Axles. 

Wood,  Smith  &  Co.,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y .  524 

Fort  Plain  Spring  and  Axle  Works. 


BODIES. 


F.  T.  Clymer,  Wilmington,  Del . 

Carriage  Bodies  and  Carriage  Parts. 

|as.  Driscol  &  Sons  Co.,  Springfield,  O.  . . . 
Carriage  Bodies  for  the  Trade. 

fackson  Phaeton  Body  and  Carriage  Co., 

Jackson,  Mich . 

Pat.  Bent  Sill  Phaeton  and  Carriage  Bodies. 

5.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago,  Ill . 

Burr  Patent  Wagon  Bodies. 

Miller  Carriage  Co.,  Bellefontaine,  O . 

Specialty:  Eureka  Bodies. 
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BOLTS. 

Norwich  Bolt  Works,  Norwich,  Conn .  502 

Genuine  Norwry  Iron  Bolts. 


CARRIAGES  FOR  THE  TRADE. 


D.  A.  Altick  &  Sons,  Lancaster,  Pa .  524 

Phaetons  and  light  work. 

D.  Argerbright,  Troy,  0 .  525 

Road  Cart. 

F.  A.  Babcock  &  Co.,  Amesbury,  Mass. ...  515 
The  Clarkson  Road  Cart. 

S.  R.  Bailey,  Amesbury,  Mass .  524 


Sleighs  in  the  Wood  and  Iron. 

Michigan  Buggy  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  . .  506 
Sleighs  and  Buggies. 

Renick,  Curtis  &  Co.,  Greencastle,  Ind. .  . .  506 
The  Renick  &  Curtis  Patent  Road  Cart. 

Youngstown  Carriage  and  Wagon  Co., 

Youngstown,  0 .  503 

Buckboards  and  Buggies. 

CLASS. 

Vanhorne,  Griffen  &  Co.,  131  to  137  Franklin- 

st.,  New-York .  516 

Bent  and  Beveled  Glass.  Importers  of  French 
Sheet  and  Plate  Glass. 

CLUE,  CURLED  HAIR.  Etc. 

Baeder,  Adamson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  502 
(Branches:  New-York,  Boston  and  Chicago.) 
Specially  prepared  Carriage  Glue,  Flint  and 
Glass  Paper,  Curled  Hair,  Moss,  Excelsior,  etc. 

Japanese  Hair  Mfg.  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  522 
Japanese  Hair  and  Japanese  Moss. 

HARDWARE  (CARRIAGE.) 

Active  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  520 

Beecher  Mfg.  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn.,  3d  cov.  page 
Regular  and  Special  Forgings. 


Cincinnati  Screw  and  Tap  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  517 
Drills,  Screws,  Taps,  etc. 

The  E.  D.  Clapp  Mfg.  Co.,  Auburn,  N.  Y..  520 
Carriage  Hardware  of  every  description.  Spe¬ 
cialty  :  Lamb’s  Seat  Fastener. 

C.  Cowles  &  Co.,  New-Haven,  Ct . 

Carriage  Hardware  and  Patented  Specialties. 

(See  also  Lamps  and  Mountings.) 

Cortland  Box  Loop  Co.,  Cortland,  N.  Y...  502 
Cortland  Buckle  Loop. 

Crandal.  Stone  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  505 
Carriage  Hardware. 

Dayton  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Dayton,  O. . . .  51 1 


Carriage  Hardware. 

W.  M.  Farr,  Dowagiac,  Mich . 

Common  Sense  Sand  and  Mud  Band. 

M.  T.  Gleeson,  Columbus,  0 .  523 

Fine  Carriage  Mountings. 

Herbrand  Co.,  Fremont,  0 .  523 

Herbrand  Gear  Irons. 

Kerr  &  Reid,  Bridgeport,  Ct .  523 

Cart  Irons. 

S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago,  Ill .  517 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Hard.ware. 

Geo.  G.  Larkin .  503 

Carriage  Top  Stays  and  Sleigh  Shoes. 

Metal  Stamping  Co.,  New-York .  529 


Carriage  Trimmers’  Hardware  and  Patented 
Novelties.  (See  also  Mountings,  and  Trimmers’ 
Materials.) 

Queen  City  Forging  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. . .  .  521 
Carriage  Hardware. 

Rubber  Step  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass .  511 

The  Rubber  Covered  Carriage  Step. 

H.  D.  Smith  &  Co.,  Plantsville,  Ct . 

. 4th  cover  page 

The  “Encircled  S”  brand  of  Fine  Carriage 


Forgings. 

H.  M.  Strieby  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J .  524 

Fine  Forgings.  Specialty:  Timken  Irons  and 
Side-bar  Steps. 

Topliff  &  Ely,  Elyria,  Ohio .  515 


Tubular  Bow  Sockets  for  Top  Buggies,  and  Con¬ 
necting  Rods  for  Side-spring  Buggies.  Seat- 
risers. 

Vehicle  Shaft  Supporter  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincin¬ 


nati,  0 .  5°5 

Iron  Shifting  Rails. 

Walter  &  Miller,  Fremont,  Ohio .  527 

Seat  Rails,  Forging  to  order,  etc. 

White  Mfg.  Co.,  New-Haven,  Ct .  502 

Pole  Crabs.  (See  Lamps.) 

IRON  AND  STEEL. 

C.  B.  Clarke,  St.  Louis,  Mo .  514 

Silvester  Patent  Tire. 

S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago,  Ill .  517 

American  and  Norway  Iron,  Steel  Tire,  etc. 

Wm.  &  Harvey  Rowland,  Frankford,  Phila¬ 
delphia  . .  5 12 

Iron  and  Steel.  (See  also  Springs.) 


LAMPS. 

C.  Cowles  &  Co.,  New-Haven,  Ct . 

(See  also  Hardware  and  Mountings.) 

White  Mfg.  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Ct .  502 


LEATHER. 


Evans  Artificial  Leather  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  520 
A  Substitute  for  Leather. 

T.  P.  Howell  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J .  5°° 

“  Lion”  Brand,  Patent  and  Enameled. 

New-York  Salesroom  :  77  Beekman-st. 


MACHINERY. 


Abbott  &  Co.,  Hudson,  Mich . 

Little  Giant  Hub-Borer. 

W.  F.  &  John  Barnes,  Rockford,  Ill . 

Foot  and  Steam  Power  Machinery. 

Bentel,  Margedant  &  Co . 

Woodworking  Machinery. 

Bradley  &  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. . . . . 

Power  Cushioned  Hammer,  and  Heating  Forge 
for  hard  coal  or  coke. 


522 

518 

502 

529 


Capital  City  Mach.  Works,  Columbus,  O. . .  505 
Standish  Imp.  Foot  Power  Hammer  or  Oliver. 

The  Egan  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  511 

Carriage  Wood-working  Machinery. 

Defiance  Machine  Works,  Defiance,  0 .  504 

Hub,  Spoke,  Wheel  and  Bending  Machinery. 

J.  A.  Fay  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O, .  506 

Woodworking  Machinery. 

Heald  &  Morris,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y .  506 

Engines. 

George  W.  Heartley,  Toledo,  0 .  521 

Little  Giant  Axle  Box  Press. 

Mason  Wheel  Co.,  Crown  Point,  N.  Y .  504 

Wheel  Tenoning  Machine. 

H.  A.  Moyer,  Syracuse,  N.  Y .  510 

Hub  Boring  and  Boxing  Machine. 

C.  F.  Pettingell  &  Co.,  Amesbury,  Mass. . .  522 


Full  line  of  Patented  Carriage  and  Wheel 
Machinery. 

Wiley  &  Russell  Mfg.  Co.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Tire  and  Bolt  Cutters.  (See  also  Tools.) 

OMNIBUSES  AND  CARS. 

John  Stephenson  Co.  (Limited),  New-York,  524 

PAINTS  and  PAINTERS’  MATERIALS. 

Billings,  Taylor  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  503 

Coach  and  Car  Colors  and  Varnishes. 

E.  Clinton  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  3d  cov.  page 
Carriage  and  Car  Painters’  Brushes. 

F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.,  New-York.  .3d  cover  page 
Carriage,  Coach  anu  Car  Colors. 

Felton,  Rau  &  Sibley,  Philadelphia,  Pa - 500 

Ivory  Drop  Black. 

Miles  Bros.  &  Co.,  New-York . 

Brushes  of  all  kinds.  Specialty  :  Coach  Painters’ 


and  Varnishers’  Brushes. 

Chas.  Moser  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  502 

Palm  &  Fechteler,  New-York .  499 

Transfer  Ornaments. 

Reno  Bros.,  Pulaski,  Pa .  524 

French  Umber  Filler. 

Sullivan  &  Ravekes,  San  Francisco,  Cal.. .  .  497 
Varnishes,  Paints,  Oils,  Glass,  etc. 

Chas.  D.  Thum,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  521 


Coach  Painters’  Brushes.  Specialty :  The  Thum 
Half  Elastic  Varnish  Brush. 

Jno.  L.  Whiting  & Son, Boston, Mass . 

Specialties :  Whitings’  Pearl  Flowing  Varnish 
and  King  Chisel  Brushes. 

Wadsworth,  Howland  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  506 


PUBLISHERS. 

“The  Hub,”  New-York  City . 

. 503,  514,  5i7.  528,  529 

E.  Taylor  &  Co.,  London,  Eng .  510 

“  The  Stable.” 


SPRINCS  AND  GEARS. 


M.  Barry,  Valparaiso,  Ind . 

Champion  Gears. 

Bridgeport  Spring  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Ct . 

Fine  Carriage  Springs.  Saladee  Crescent  and 
Timken  Cross-springs. 

Canton  Spring  Co.,  Canton,  O . 

Carriage,  Wagon  and  Seat  Springs. 

Champion  Gear  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y . 

Side  Spring. 

Cleveland  Carriage  Bow  Co . 

Selle’s  Platform  Gears. 

Dexter  Spring  Co.,  Hulton,  Pa . 

The  Dexter  “  Queen  ”  Side  Springs,  Hamlin  & 
Ludlow  Gears. 

Henry  Spring  Co.,  Winsted,  Conn . 

The  Henry  Single-leaf  Rib  Spring. 

Johnson  &  Rose,  Detroit,  Mich . 

Springs  and  Gears. 

Liggett  Spring  and  Axle  Co.  (Limited), 

Pittsburgh,  Pa . 

Fine  Springs.  Licensed  Makers  of  Brewster 
and  Groot  Springs.  (See  also  Axles.) 
Longstreth  &  Ayer  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
The  L.  &  A.  Adjustable  Side-spring. 


529 

515 

505 
507 

506 
512 


517 

519 

525 
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Magner  Coil  Spring  Co.,  Wellsville,  N.  Y.  529 
Improved  Thomas  Spring  and  Gear. 

Mulholland  Spring  Co.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y  .  . .  .  509 


The  Mulholland  Spring. 

C.  M.  Murch,  Cincinnati.  Ohio .  526,  527 

The  Murch  Spring  and  Gear. 

National  Vehicle  Co.,  Racine,  Wis .  503 

Shaw’s  Patent  Gearing. 

T.  D.  Olin  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  499 

The  Olin  Springs. 

Rice  Spring  &  Carriage  Co.,  Pittston,  Pa. .  508 
Rice  Carriage  Springs. 

C.  W.  Saladee,  Birmingham,  Conn .  514 

“  Duplex  Springs.” 

Wm.  &  Harvey  Rowland,  Frankford,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa .  512 

Fine  Springs  from  Swedish  Stock.  Also  Iron 
and  Steel. 

D.  W.  Shuler,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y .  519 

The  Shuler  Springs  and  Gears. 

Spring  Perch  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Ct .  527 

Side-Bar  Wagon  Springs  a  specialty. 

The  Edward  Storm  Spring  Co.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y .  ....  519 

Storm  Side-bar  Springs,  and  Bodies  and  Gears. 

Henry  Timken,  St.  Louis,  Mo . 510,  513 

The  Timken  Cross-Spring. 

Tomlinson  Spring  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J .  516 

Fine  Springs  and  Axles. 


R.  Tomlinson  Spring  and  Axle  Works,  521 

Bridgeport,  Ct . 

Springs  :  Specialty,  The  Hamlin. 


Tuthill  Spring  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill .  502 

Fine  Springs,  including  Timken,  Brewster, 
Soule,  and  other  patent  springs. 

C.  R.  &  J.  C.  Wilson,  Detroit,  Mich .  512 

The  Wilson  Sidt-bar  Cross-spring. 

Wood,  Smith  &  Co.,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y .  524 

The  American  Standard  Springs  and  Axles. 


VARNISHES,  JAPANS,  ETC. 

Moses  Bigelow  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J .  508 

Established  1845.  Fine  Coach  and  Car  Varnish 
Manufacturers. 

J.  Babcock  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  .2d  cover  page 

Billings,  Taylor  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  503 

Coach  and  Car  Coiors  and  Varnishes. 

F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.,  New-York..3d  cover  page- 
Carriage,  Coach  and  Car  Coiors. 

DeGolyer  &  Bro.,  Chicago,  Ill .  530  ( 

Wearing  Body  Varnish. 

Felton,  Rau  &  Sibley,  Philadelphia,  Pa. . . .  500 

Wm.  Harland  &  Son,  Merton,  Surrey, 

England . 2d  cover  page 

On  sale  in  America  by  tirst-class  dealers  in  prin¬ 
cipal  cities. 

Hildreth,  Templeton  &  Co.,  New-York. . . . 

. 2d  cover  page. 

Superfine  Coach  and  Car  Varnishes. 

King  Varnish  Co.,  Akron,  0 .  496 

Fine  Coach  Varnishes. 

Moller  &  Schumann,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 

. 2d  cover  page 

O’Brien  Varnish  Works,  South  Bend,  Ind. .  521 


A.  W.  Palmer  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J .  508 

Parrott  Varnish  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Ct . 

. 2d  cover  page 

C.  C.  Reed  &  Co.,  New-York  City .  518 

E.  Smith  &  Co.,  New-York  City .  501 

Stimson  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass .  504 

Fine  Coach  and  Car  Varnishes. 

Sullivan  &  Ravekes,  San  Francisco,  Cal  . . .  497 
Varnishes,  Paints,  Oils,  Glass,  etc. 


Valentine  &  Company,  New-York....  493,  494 
L.  M.  West,  Rockford,  Ill .  522 

Carriage-top  Dressing. 


TOOLS. 

Chambers,  Bros.  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  .  521 
Bolt  and  Rivet  Clippers. 

Cincinnati  Screw  and  Tap  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  517 
S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago,  Ill .  517 

All  latest  improvements  in  Tools  and  Machines. 

J.  W.  Manneer,  Rochester,  N.  Y .  528 

Manneer’s  Bench  Drill. 

Porter  &  Wooster,  Boston,  Mass .  51 1 


“  Easy  ”  Bolt  Clipper. 

Syracuse  Twist  Drill  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  .  525 
Drills  for  Woodworkers. 

TRIMMERS’  MATERIALS. 


Active  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. .  .  520 
Carriage  Dashes.  (See  also  Hardware.) 

American  Tack  Co.,  Fairhaven,  Mass .  499 


Swedes’  Iron  Trimmers’  Tacks,  Japanned  and 
Silver  Lining  Nails  and  Tufting  Buttons.  (N. 

Y.  Salesroom,  116  Chambers-st.,  New-York.) 

Ashtabula  Carriage  Bow  Co.,  Ashtabula,  O  525 
Leather  Covered  Bow. 

Bridgeport  Coach-Lace  Co.,  Bridgeport,  516 

Conn . 

Coach  Laces  and  Trimmings. 

Cleveland  Carriage  Bow  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.  506 
Leather-covered  Carriage  Bows. 


Cortland  Box  Loop  Co .  502  [ 

(See  Hardware). 

Crandal,  Stone  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. .  505 
Carriage  Trimmings. 

Excelsior  Top  Co.,  Cortland,  N.  Y .  509 

Carriage  Tops. 


English  &  Mersick,  New-Haven,  Conn. . . . 
Carriage  Broadcloths,  Canopies  and  Canopy  Top 
Fringes. 

Hardt,  Von  Bernuth  &  Co.,  New-York  City,  505 
Carriage  Cloths,  etc. 

Harris  Button-Hole  Co.,  Lim.,  New-York.  523 
Pat.  Crimped  Leather  Knob  Eyelets. 

Japanese  Hair  Mfg.  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  522 
Japanese  Hair  and  Japanese  Moss. 


S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago,  Ill .  517 

Cloths,  Leather,  etc.,  etc. 

Chas.  P.  Ketterer,  New-York .  510 

Wagon  Curtain  Fastener. 

C.  Z.  Kroh  &  Bro.,  Toledo,  0 .  518 


Tops,  Cushions,  Backs,  Falls,  etc. 

Longstreth  &  Ayer  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  O.  525 
Dashes,  etc. 

Metal  Stamping  Co.,  64  Reade-st.,  New-York, 529 


Patent  Buckle  Loops,  Back  Lights,  etc. 

Parker  Carriage  Goods  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  499 
Carriage  Trimmings  in  great  variety. 

E.  Rattey,  New-York .  514 

Sleigh  Dash-Screens. 

F.  J.  Schmid,  New-York .  522 

Hand-made  Coach  Laces,  and  all  kinds  of  Trim¬ 
ming  Materials. 

Ten  Eick  &  Kent,  New-York  City .  516 


Carnage  and  Sleigh  Materials  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion. 

Topliff  &  Ely . 

See  Hardware. 

Otto  Wagner,  New-York  City . 

Russian  Sleigh  Plumes. 


WHEELS  AND  WHEEL  STOCK. 


C.  C.  Anderson  &  Co.,  Galion,  0 .  497 

Sarven  Patent  Wheels. 

Bollenbacher  &  Sons,  Bloomington,  Ind...  502 

Spokes. 

S.  N.  Brown  &  Co.,  Dayton,  0 .  504 

Superior  Wheels,  Hubs,  Spokes,  etc. 

Crane  &  McMahon,  38  Park  Place,  N.  Y. .  .  516 


(Salesroom,  New-York.)  Spokes,  Rims,  etc., 
and  Hickory,  Oak  and  Ash  Plank. 

Howard  M.  DuBois,  Philadelphia,  Pa....  508 
Wheels,  Hubs,  Spokes,  etc. 

Hagerstown  Spoke  Works, Hagerstown, Md.  506 
Hoopes,  Bro.  &  Darlington,  Limited,  West 


Chester,  Pa .  505 

Warner  Patent  and  Plain  Wheels.  Specialty: 
Thorough  Seasoning  and  Perfect  Work. 

Phineas  Jones  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J .  511 

Patent  and  Plain  Wheels,  Spokes,  Hubs,  etc. 

Lambertville  Spoke  Mfg.  Co.,  Lambertville, 

N.  J .  516 

Wheel  Stock,  Shafts,  Hubs,  Poles,  Whiffletrees, 
Plank,  etc. 

Longstreth  &  Ayer  Mfg.  Co .  525 

See  Springs  and  Gears. 

Philip  Lebzelter,  &  Co.,  Lim.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  516 
Fine  Wheels  and  Wheel  Material. 

E.  K.  Morgan,  Huntington,  Ct .  501 

Wheels  and  Wheel  Stock. 

Neil,  Tippett  &  Killian,  Lancaster,  0 .  503 


Patent  and  Plain  Wheels  and  Gears. 

New-York  Sarven  Wheel  Co.,  New-York. .  518 
Branch  of  Royer  Wheel  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O., 
which  see. 

Ed.  H.  Nixon,  New-York  City .  501 

Wheels,  Spokes,  Felloes,  etc. 

Rochester  Wheel  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y _ 514 

Wheels,  Hubs,  Spokes,  Rims. 

Royer  Wheel  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  518 

(Branch  House,  New-York  Sarven  Wheel  Co.) 
Improved  Sarven  Wheel  with  Rouse  Hub 
Bands  ;  also  Stoddard  Patent  and  Plain  Wheels. 

Shurtz  &  Slack,  Frenchtown,  N.  J .  500 

Plain  and  Patent  Wheels. 

Southern  Spoke  and  Handle  Co.,  Hender¬ 
son,  Ky . 3d  cover  page 

Wagon  and  Buggy  Spokes. 

Springer,  Morley  &  Gause  Co.,  Wilmington, 

Del . 

Wheels  and  Wheel  Material. 

Winch  &  Sons,  Bryant,  Ind .  524 

White  Elm  Hub  Blocks. 


WOODWORK  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Barton  Bell  Co.,  East  Hampton,  Ct .  co8  I 

Sleigh  Bells. 

Clem  &  Morse,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  527 

Elevators  for  Carriage  Shops. 

Combination  Seat  Co.,  South  B  nd,  Ind...  522 
Perkins’  Patent  Veneer  Seats. 

Easy-Starting  Whiffletree  Co.,  New-York 
City .  501 

Herring  &  Co.,  New-York  City .  507 

Herring’s  Champion  Safes. 


S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago,  Ill . 

Burr  Patent  Bodies.  Carriage  and  Wagon  Wood 


Material. 

John  C.  Konrad,  New-York .  521 

Carriage  Drafting  and  Designing. 

W.  Macnaughtan’s  Sons,  New-York  City..  523 
Buffalo  Robes. 

B.  Miller,  Paola,  Kan .  506 

Miller  Adjustable  Horse. 

Frank  B.  Miller,  Enon,  0 .  529 

The  Reindeer  Cutter. 

Partner  Wanted .  502 

John  M.  Tufts,  Jr.,  83  Nassau-st.,  N.  Y...  528 
Office  Desks. 


Labor  Bureau. 


[g?”SPECiAL  Notice. — As  the  present  season  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  rather  a  trying  one  for  many  carriage  mechan¬ 
ics,  The  Hub  desires  to  offer  a  helping  hand  by  opening 
this  “  Want  Column,”  free  of  charge  to  all  carriage 
mechanics  seeking  employment,  and  also  to  all  em¬ 
ployers  seeking  workmen,  the  only  conditions  being, 
that  each  advertisement  shall  be  limited  to  five  lines, 
and  some  address  must  be  given  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  addressing  letters  in  our  care. 

“The  Hub,”  323  Pearl-street. 


Employer’s  Department. 

— Wanted. — Carriage  woodworker  ;  one  good  on 
phaeton  bodies  and  cutters.  Address  Isaac  Simpson. 
Brantford,  Ont.,  Canada. 

— Wanted.— Agents  in  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States,  to  canvass  and  sell  Perry  Carts  and  Timken 
Spring  Buggies  on  commission.  Must  canvass  with 
sample  cart.  Abbott  Buggy  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Workmen’s  Department. 

— Wanted. — A  situation  by  a  first-class  draftsman 
and  body-maker.  Understands  both  heavy  and  light 
work.  Address  B.  S.  M.,  Hub  office. 

- — Situation  Wanted. — A  competent  carriage 
painter  wants  situation  in  New-York  or  vicinity.  Best 
reference.  Address  W.  Bauer,  205  Mott-st.,  New- 
York  City. 

— Wanted. — A  position  as  foreman  by  a  New- 
York  carriage-smith.  Has  had  ample  experience  and 
can  give  best  of  reference.  Address  B.,  box  846, 
Stamford,  Conn. 

— Wanted. — Situation  as  traveling  salesman,  by  a 
practical  carriage  painter.  Salary  or  commission. 
Best  references.  Address  E.  L.  Moran,  310  South 
Main,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

— Situation  Wanted  by  a  carriage  blacksmith  of 
great  experience  on  N.  Y.  work,  either  light  or  heavy. 
Can  give  best  of  reference.  Address  A.  B.,  79  Green- 
point-ave.,  Greenpoint,  Brooklyn,  E.  D. 

— Situation  Wanted  as  superintendent  in  a  reli¬ 
able  wholesale  carriage  factory  ;  16  years’  experience. 
Can  give  good  references.  Address  A.  L.  Denno,  P. 
O.  Box  166,  Salem,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 

— -Wanted — By  a  first-class  body-builder  and  gen¬ 
eral  workman,  with  19  years’  experience,  a  steady  po¬ 
sition  in  a  first-class  shop.  Strictly  temperate.  Best 
references.  Address. A.  M.  McKee,  Jackson,  Mich. 

—Wanted. — A  first-class  carriage  painter  wants  a 
situation  within  five  hundred  miles  of  Philadelphia. 
Has  had  charge  of  one  of  the  best  factories  in  the 
country.  C.  E.  M.,  61 1  Carman-st.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


J  DURANS.  DRYERS, 

Correspondence  Solicited- 
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FINE 


ARVEN 

g)ATENT 


Band  Hub  and  Plain 


WHEELS, 

Manufactured  from  Choice 


Second-Growth  Timber, 

.  BY 

C.  C.  Anderson  &  Co., 

GALION,  OHIO. 

Send  for  Price-list. 


JACKSON  PAT.  PHAETON  BODY  AND  CARRIAGE  CO., 

manufacturers  OF  Tackson.  Mich. 

CARRIAGE  BODIES  J 


AND 


Titus’s  Pat.  Bent  Sill  Phaeton  Body. 

Acknowledged  to  be  the  best  Phaeton  Body  ever  put  on  the  market. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price-list. 


No.  i. 


Sill. 


ULLIVAN  &  RAVEKES, 


MANUFACTURERS  AND  JOBBERS 


Paints,  Oils,  Glass, 


<jThite  Pfead,  JJincs,  Ctolors> 

ALMADRN  RED, 


Agents  for  The  Lawson  Varnish  Company. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  £  orrespondence  solicited.  SACRAMENTO. 
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hoto-^=(iectrotyping. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  circular  issued  by  one  of  our  contem¬ 
poraries,  in  which  they  warn  their  readers  against  cuts  made  by  any  process 
except  wood  engraving.  That  wood  engraving,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  the 
very  best  results,  has  not  heretofore  been  equaled,  is  a  fact  which  we  do  not 
dispute  j  but  we  claim  and  can  prove  that  the  parties  referred  to  do  not  produce 
better  cuts  by  wood  engraving  than  we  are  now  making  by  our  photo-electrotype 
process  at  a  much  lower  price.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  consider  the  latter 
far  superior  to  theirs,  but  prefer  saying  too  little  rather  than  too  much. 


Compare  this  cut,  made  by  the  photo-electrotype  process,  with  the  best 
they  ever  turned  out.  It  has  now  been  printed  in  21,000  copies  of  “The  Hub.” 

— - ;  f  '  '  '  i||  :  ’  l:M 

^  IDOOD  +  enGRAVIOG.^ 

If  you  intend  getting  up  engravings  of  any  kind,  let  us  know  what  you  want. 
Our  facilities  for  executing  strictly  first-class  wood  engravings  are  perfect,  and 

we  will  gladly  use  our  judgment,  when  desired,  as  regards  the  best  method  of 
filling  your  order. 

Samples  of  our  wood  engraving  can  be  seen  in  the  Fashion  Plates  in  this 
number.  Before  giving  your  orders  for  fall  work,  write  to 

“The  Hub,” 

323  Pearl-street,  NEW-YORK. 
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Colored  Plate  No.  LI I.  EXTENSION-TOP  PHAETON,  WITH  MEDALLION  SEATS.  Scale,  Three-Quarter  Inch. 


u 


THE  HUB,”  November  i,  1884. 


THE  LONG-BRANCH  BEACH  CAR  b— I)r/ n  expressly  for  “The  Hub,”  by  Gray-P 


ARKER. 


^Ijp  Jonh’s 

yasljion  JPlafos:  j^nfaiinn  #Fason,  1884. 


Plate  No.  59.  LADIES’  OPEN  PARK  PHAETON,  WITH  RUMBLE.— Scale,  one-half  inch. 

( Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  '■'■The  Hub.") 

See  description  under  “Draft-room”  in  this  number,  page  541,  and  also  Working  Drawing  and  mechanical  description  on  page 


Plate  No.  60.  STIVERS’  STANHOPE  PH AETON.-Scale,  one-half  inch. 


(Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  “ The  Hub.") 


See  description  under  “Draft-room”  in  this  number,  page  541. 
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Plate  No.  61.  DERBY  WAGON,  WITH  REVERSIBLE  REAR  SEAT.-Scale,  one-half  inch 

( Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  '•'‘The  Hub.”) 

See  description  under  “Draft-room”  in  this  number,  page  541. 


Plate  No.  62.  BREWSTER  EIGHT-SPRING  VICTORIA.-Scale,  one-half  inch. 

{Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  '■'■The  Hub.”)  • 

See  description  under  “Draft-room”  in  this  number,  page  542. 
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Plate  No.  63.  MANVILLE  EICHT-SPRINC  BROUGH AM.-Scale,  one-half  inch. 

{Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  “  The  Hub.") 

See  description  under  “Draft-room”  in  this  number,  page  542. 


Plate  No.  64.  KEAN  &.  LINES  FALLING-FRONT  COACH,  ON  ELLIPTIC  AND  PLATFORM  SPRINGS. 

Scale,  one-half  inch. 

{Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  '■'■The  Hub.") 

See  description  under  “Draft-room”  in  this  number,  page  543. 
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Plate  No.  65.  GARDNER  STATION-WAGON,  ON  TWO  ELLIPTIC  SPRINCS.-Scale,  one-half  inch. 

( Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  “  The  Hub.") 

See  description  under  “Draft-room”  in  this  number,  page* 543. 


Plate  No.  66.  NEW-YORK  PIE-WACON.-Scale,  one-half  inch. 

( Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  '■'■The  Hub.") 

See  description  under  “Draft-room”  in  this  number,  page;S44. 
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Copyright,  1884,  by  the  International  Bank  Note  Co. 


“  Boston  State-House  is  the  Hub  0/  the  Solar  System.  You  couldn't  pry  that  out  0/  a  Boston  man  if  you  had  the  tire  0/  all  creation  straightened 

out  for  a  crowbar!" — Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
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NEW-YORK,  NOVEMBER  i,  1884. 


No.  8. 


THE  HUB’S  PORTRAIT  CALLERY. 

HE  LATE  EDWIN  CLAPP.  OF  PITTSFIELD.  MASS. 

(See  Portrait  accompanying.) 

Died,  at  his  home  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  on  July  27th,  Edwin  Clapp,  the  vet- 
carriage-maker,  aged  75  years.” — The  Hub ,  September  1,  1884. 

)dwin  Clapp  was  born  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  on  May  1st,  1809, 
ig  the  oldest  son  of  Jason  Clapp,  the  celebrated  carriage-maker, 
o  had  removed  to  this 
n  from  Northampton, 
ss.,  in  1802,  and  engaged 
>h  his  friend  Lemuel  Pom- 
y  as  a  wheelwright.  In 
a  Jason  Clapp  established 
trriage  factory  of  his  own, 
soon  made  it  one  of  the 
:  ling,  if  not  the  very  fore¬ 
st,  in  America. 

'ittsfield  then  being  the 
1  fway  station  between  Al- 
1  y  and  the  Connecticut 
:r,  Jason  Clapp,  with  a 
)  tner  in  the  latter  city,  soon 
.  led  to  his  business  the  run- 
1  g  of  a  line  of  stage-coaches. 

Esre  was  a  rival  line,  and  the 
:  ipetition  was  sharp;  and, 

)  as  he  was,  Edwin  entered 
to  the  contest  eagerly,  and 
;atly  assisted  his  father’s 
i:  in  winning  the  victory, 
the  meantime  he  was  also 
iming  the  carriage-making 
Liness,  in  which  he  was 
*1  versed  at  the  age  of  21, 

»en  he  was  admitted  by  his 
;ier  to  partnership.  This 
'5  in  the  year  1830,  when 
h  the  factory  and  stage- 
'  ching  were  in  great  pros- 
ity;  and  the  latter  contin- 
1  with  increasing  success 
Til  the  completion  of  the 
Pstern  railroad  ended  it  in 
1  2.  The  stages  made  in 
'  ^pp  &  Son’s  factory  were 
;  best  upon  any  route  in  the 
ontry  ;  and  as  early  as  1825 
1  read  that  Gen.  Lafayette  came  to  town  in  “  an  elegant  coach 
1  >vided  by  Mr.  Jason  Clapp,  and  drawn  by  four  spirited  grays.” 
'he  firm  of  Jason  Clapp  &  Son  continued  to  rise  in  reputation 
il  they  K.d  no  superior  in  the  elegance  and  style  of  their  work, 
2 1  probably  no  equal  in  its  faithfulness  and  strength.  It  became 
Proverb  that  when  a  man  had  bought  one  of  Clapp’s  carriages,  he 
rght  “  settle  down  upon  it  for  life.”  It  was  for  this  reason  that,  upon 
Rnklin  Pierce’s  election  to  the  presidency,  when  his  Democratic 
Lnds  decided  to  present  him  a  carriage,  Jason  Clapp  &  Son  were 
'  i-Cted  to  make  it.  This  was  in  1854,  and  the  carriage  is  still  running, 
<  hough  now  degraded  from  its  first  high  estate  to  a  street  hack. 


After  his  father’s  death,  Mr.  Edwin  Clapp  continued  to  carry  on 
the  factory  until,  having  accumulated  a  sufficient  fortune,  he  leased 
it  and  retired  from  the  business  a  few  years  ago.  Since  that  time, 
however,  he  has  been  actively  engaged  in  public  services  of  many 
kinds,  being,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  director  in  the  Agricultural 
Bank,  Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank,  and  Pittsfield  Coal  Gas 
Company,  and  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Berkshire  Athenaeum  ; 
and  his  decease  is  not  only  deeply  regretted  by  a  large  number  of 
friends  and  acquaintances — indeed,  by  all  who  knew  him, — but  it 
also  leaves  a  gap  in  the  ranks  of  Pittsfield’s  public-spirited  workers, 

which  will  not  readily  be  filled. 

The  business  of  carriage¬ 
making  is  continued  as  be¬ 
fore,  by  Mr.  Lyman  Clapp 
Learned,  the  successor  of 
Jason  Clapp  &  Son. 


THE  N.  Y.  C.  C'S  CREST. 

In  our  “  Paint-shop  Depart¬ 
ment  ”  this  month,  we  present 
a  reduced  copy  of  the  crest 
claimed  by  the  New-York  Cab 
Co.  as  their  trade-mark,  which 
proved  a  seed  of  discord  many 
months  ago,  and  has  recently 
sprouted  into  a  legal  action. 

In  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
this  city,  on  Sept.  24th,  Judge 
Lawrence  granted  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  New-York  Cab 
Co.,  Limited,  for  an  injunction 
restraining  Daniel  Mooney 
from  using  coupes  made  and 
painted  in  imitation  of  those 
of  the  said  company.  He 
finds,  from  the  affidavits  pre¬ 
sented,  that  the  defendant’s 
coupes  have  a  similarity  to 
those  of  the  plaintiffs,  likely 
to  deceive  the  general  public; 
that  they  are  painted  and  let¬ 
tered  as  they  are  with  intent 
to  create  the  impression  in 
the  public  mind  that  such 
cabs  belong  to  the  plaintiffs ; 
that  the  imitation  of  color, 
name  and  device  is  calculated 
to  mislead  the  public,  and  has 
in  some  instances  misled 
those  desirous  of  hiring  and  using  the  plaintiffs’  cabs.  He 
further  states  the  true  doctrine  in  cases  of  this  character  to  be, 
that  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  so  dress  his  goods  or  wares  as 
to  enable  him  to  induce  purchasers  to  believe  that  they  are  the 
goods  of  another.  “  By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  say,”  he  adds,  “  that 
the  plaintiffs  are  entitled  to  any  exclusive  property  in  color  or  in 
words;  but  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  they  have  so  far  estab¬ 
lished  a  trade-mark  in  the  words  and  color  and  device,  as  they  are 
combined  and  used  upon  their  cabs,  as  to  entitle  them  to  call  upon 
a  court  of  equity  for  protection  against  imitations  designed  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public  and  to  deprive  the  plaintiffs  of  their  profits,” 


EDWIN  CLAPP,  OF  PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 
DECEASED  JULY  27TH,  1884. 

( See  Obituary  Notice  accompanying .) 
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THE  HUB. 

Founded  in  1869,  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Carriage,  Wagon,  Sleigh 
and  Accessory  Trades. 

The  following  periodicals  have  been  absorbed  by  The  Hub  :  E.  M.  Stratton’s 
New-York  Coach-makers'  Magazine ;  F.  B.  Gardner’s  Painters'  Portfolio;  and 
Adolphus  Muller’s  Lithographic  Carriage  Fashion  Book;  also  Whip  and  Spur , 
and  the  American  edition  of  Le  Peintre  en  Voitures  ( The  Carriage  Painter). 

Personnel. — Geo.  W.  W.  Houghton,  Editor.  J.  Howard  Barnard,  Business 
Manager.  Assistant  Editor  and  Draftsman,  Albert  Kehrl.  Editor  of  “  Paint- 
shop  Dept.,”  Wm.  B.  Long.  Consulting  Editors :  John  D.  Gribbon,  in  “Body- 
shop;”  and  H.  M.  DuBois,  in  “Wheel-shop.”  C.  H.  E.  Redding,  Manager  Ad¬ 
vertising  Department. 

Subscription  Price,  strictly  in  advance,  $3.00 ;  if  charged  six  months,  $3.25 ; 
if  charged  twelve  months,  $3.50.  Club  of  two,  $5.50;  club  of  four,  $10.00;  club 
of  10,  $20.00.  Single  copies,  30  cents.  Remittances  at  the  risk  of  the  subscriber, 
unless  made  by  registered  letter  ;  or  by  draft,  check,  or  post-office  order,  payable 
to  the  order  of  “  The  Hub.”  Postage  stamps  accepted  as  cash.  Address,  “  The 
Hub”  323  Pearl-st.,  New-York.  Western  Branch  office,  68  Lake-st.,  Chicago. 

For  advertising  rates,  apply  to  the  Publishers.  Advertisements  must  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  in  every  respect.  Copy  for  Editorial  Department  must  be  received  by 
the  1st  of  the  month,  and  for  advertising,  by  the  10th,  in  order  to  insure  in¬ 
sertion  in  the  following  number.  Communications  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
full  name  and  address  of  writers.  Inquiries  requiring  answer  by  mail  must  inclose 
return  postage. 


LOCAL  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Western  States.— -A.  A.  Morrill,  68  Lake-street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

New-England. — Geo.  T.  Morrill,  Amesbury,  Mass. 

Canada.- — Thos.  Henry,  43  Magill-street,  Toronto,  Ont.;  and  J.  L.  Bronsdon, 
Toronto.  (Subscription  price,  same  as  in  United  States,  postage  prepaid.) 

England. — Agency  withdrawn.  Subscription  price  same  as  in  America, 
namely,  12  shillings  or  $3.00 ;  remittances  to  be  made  to  our  New-York  office 
by  English  postage  stamps,  or  post-office  money-order,  to  the  order  of  Geo.  W. 
W.  Houghton. 

France. — Hadwin  Houghton,  91  Champs-Elysees,  Paris,  France  ;  and  Brice 
Thomas,  publisher  of  Le  Guide  du  Carrossier,  135  Boulevard  Haussmann,  Paris. 
Subscription  price,  20  francs,  postpaid. 

Germany. — H.  &  T.  Hampe  &  Co.,  64  Altewall,  Hamburg.  Subscription 
price,  16  marks,  postpaid. 

Australia. — Henry  Box  &  Son,  71^  Little  Collins-street,  Melbourne,  Vic¬ 
toria.  Frearson  &  Brother,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 


DESCRIPTIONS  OF  COLORED  PLATES. 


EXTENSION-TOP  PHAETON  WITH  MEDALLION 

SEA  TS. 

(See  Colored  Plate  No.  LII.) 

Our  first  Colored  Plate  this  month  represents  a  recent  and  popular 
design  of  Extension-top  Phaeton  from  the  repository  of  Messrs.  A.  S. 
Flandrau  &  Co.,  372  Broome-street,  this  city,  to  whom  our  thanks  are 
hereby  tendered.  Its  salable  qualities  are  amply  shown  by  the  numerous 
sales  already  effected. 

As  mentioned  in  a  former  number,  this  belongs  to  one  of  the  few 
classes  of  vehicles  which  admit  of  numerous  changes  in  outlines,  and  this 
is  confirmed  by  an  inspection  of  the  numerous  styles  now  on  exhibition 
in  the  warerooms  of  the  above-named  firm,  all  of  which  show  more  or 
less  differences  in  lines  and  construction.  Some  have  bodies  with  straight 
sides,  buggy  seats,  doors  and  wheel-house  ;  others  have  swelled  sides, 
doors,  and  similar  seats  and  wheel-houses ;  while  others  again,  with 
bodies  of  almost  the  same  style,  have  no  wheel-house.  In  fact,  nearly 
every  Extension-top  Phaeton  in  the  Broome-street  collection  has  marked 
peculiarities,  and  an  individuality  of  its  own. 

Each  rocker  of  the  body  we  illustrate  consists  of  eight  pieces.  These 
are  inclined  and  contracted,  and  covered  with  a  thin  panel  on  the  outside, 
to  hide  the  joints.  Solid  sides  are  used  for  both  seats,  and  the  moldings 
are  worked  on.  A  thin  panel  is  used  for  the  back  of  both  panels  and 
is  put  into  a  groove.  The  side  panels  are  mitered  into  the  back  corner- 
pillar.  For  the  rear  seat,  whose  sides  have  considerable  twist,  three- 
inch  whitewood  will  be  necessary  ;  while  for  the  front  seat,  one-inch 
whitewood  will  answer,  the  sides  being  straight.  The  front  seat  pro¬ 
jects  1  y2  in.  over  the  rockers,  and  the  rear  seat,  2)4  in.  The  extension 
of  the  molding  below  the  rear  seat  is  made  of  whitewood,  and  should 


be  made  heavier  toward  the  rocker  to  give  a  better  surface  for  gluin 
and  it  is  then  lightened  toward  the  outside.  The  finishing  piece  at  t] 
bottom  is  divided  into  two  moldings,  and  ends  in  a  scroll  at  the  froi 
The  projection  over  the  outside  of  the  rocker  is  about  )4  in. 

Full  backs  are  used  for  the  front  and  rear  seat.  These  backs  a 
made  of  one-inch  whitewood,  and  bent  to  suit  the  shape  of  the  low- 
back  crosswise.  They  are  carefully  fitted  and  glued  to  the  top  of  t 
back  rail.  Five  dowels  are  inserted,  for  better  security  ;  and  thr 
strainers  are  then  fitted  to  the  inside  of  the  rear  panel,  extending  fro 
the  top  of  the  back  to  the  seat-frame.  Fenders  are  placed  back  ai 
front,  to  prevent  mud  from  being  thrown  into  the  interior  of  the  bod 
The  running-gear  is  light  and  tasteful,  and  good  workmanship  is  requ 
ite.  The  perch  is  made  of  bent  timber,  swept  upward  at  the  rear  end. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  rear  seat  on  top,  43  in.;  ditto  bottom,  40  ir 
ditto  at  the  rear  panel  on  top,  40  in.;  ditto  bottom,  34^  in.;  ditto  fro 
seat  on  top  in  front,  40  in.;  ditto  bottom,  36^  in.;  ditto  at  the  re 
panel  on  top,  40^  in.;  ditto  bottom,  36^  in.  Width  of  rockers  at  t 
dash,  30 in.;  ditto  bottom  of  front  seat,  33  in.;  ditto  center  of  bod 
31^  in.;  ditto  at  the  bottom  on  the  front  of  the  rear  seat,  35 in.,  ai 
ditto  at  the  back,  2C))4  in-  Rocker-plates,  2  X  ^  in.,  fastened  with  1 
in.  Nos.  14  and  16  screws.  Height  of  wheels;  Front,  2  ft.  10  in.;  ai 
rear,  3  ft.  11  in.,  without  the  tire.  Depth  of  rims,  1)4  in.  Size 
spokes,  1)4  in.  Number  of  spokes,  12  and  14.  Stagger  of  spokes, 
in.  Hubs  :  front,  4 )4  in.;  and  rear,  4^  in.  diameter.  Front  bands  f 
front  hubs,  2)4  in.,  and  back,  2/4  in.,  inside  diameter.  Front  bands  f 

rear  hubs,  2)4  in.;  and  back,  2)4  in.,  inside  diameter.  Length  of  fro 

bands,  1)4  in.  Length  of  hubs,  7  in.  Tire,  I  X  in.,  round  edge  ste< 

The  front  spring  is  elliptic,  36^  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  8)4  > 
opening  over  all  ;  steel,  1)4  in.  Number  of  plates,  five,  namely  :  the  fir 
three  No.  2,  and  the  last  two  No.  3  steel.  The  hind  springs  are  ellipti 
2^)4  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  io)4  in.  opening  over  all.  Width 
steel,  1)4  in.  Number  of  plates,  four,  namely:  The  first  two  No. 

and  the  last  two  No.  3  steel.  Holes  apart  on  the  top  half,  2)4  *n-  Si 
of  holes,  in.  The  bottom  half  is  clipped  to  the  axle.  Axles,  1%  i 
Track,  56  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  body,  rockers  and  moldings,  black ;  se 
panels,  dark  green  ;  and  running-gear,  dark  green,  with  two  heavy  rour 
lines  of  carmine.  Trimming,  green  cloth  throughout.  The  backs  ai 
cushions  are  laid  off  in  medium-size  squares.  The  front  face  of  tl 
cushion  is  bound  with  patent  leather.  The  falls  have  one  raiser  aroui 
the  edge.  Carpet,  plain  green.  Mountings,  silver. 


THE  LONG-BRANCH  BEACH  CART. 


(See  Colored  Plate  No.  LII  I,  by  Gray-Parker.) 


We  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting,  in  this  number,  two  contrib 
tions  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Gray-Parker,  the  second  of  which  illustrates 
drive  on  the  beach,  in  what  we  may  be  permitted  to  call  “the  Lon; 
Branch  Beach  Cart.” 

The  vehicle  represented  is  a  two-wheeler  of  the  English  dog-cart  pa 
tern,  and  its  dimensions  are  such  as  to  give  it  a  somewhat  heavy  appea 
ance,  characteristic  of  English  style.  This  cart  may  be  used  with  eith< 
one  or  two  seats,  as  may  be  preferred.  The  moldings  are  heavy,  as  a 
now  fashionable  in  England,  judging  from  the  latest  sketches  sent  to  1 
by  English  correspondents.  The  best  results  will  be  attained  by  puttir 
the  side  panels  into  a  groove,  which  perhaps  causes  a  little  more  wori 
but  will  prove  more  satisfactory  in  the  end.  The  center  moldings  ai 
glued  and  nailed  on.  The  sides  should  receive  a  swell  in  the  height  < 
the  panel,  to  conform  with  the  back  view.  The  body  is  hung  on  platfor 
springs,  and  the  shafts  are  secured  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of 
Stanhope  Gig. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  on  top,  41  in.;  and  at  bottom,  36  ii 
Height  of  wheels,  4  ft.  2  in.  Depth  of  rims,  ij4  in.  Size  of  spokes,  1, 
in.  Number  of  spokes,  14.  Stagger  of  spokes,  )4  in.  Hubs,  6)4  i' 
diameter.  Front  bands,  2)4  in-!  an<3  back,  5)4  in.,  inside  diamete 
Length  of  front  bands,  2)4  in.  Length  of  hubs,  8  in.  Tire,  1)4  X  ; 
in.,  round  edge  steel. 

The  springs  are  platform.  The  side-springs  are  42  in.  long,  from  01 
to  out,  with  5  in.  set  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  1)4  in.  Number  of  plate 
four,  namely  :  the  first  No.  2,  and  the  others  No.  3  steel.  The  cros 
springs  are  40 )4  in.,  from  center  to  center,  with  4 )4  in.  set  over  al 
Number  of  plates,  four,  namely:  the  first  No.  2,  and  next  two  No.  ; 
and  the  last  No.  4  steel.  Axles,  1)4  in.,  Collinge  patent.  Track,  4! 
8  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  body  panels,  dark  green  ;  and  moldings  blacl 
striped  with  a  fine  line  of  carmine.  Rur  rung-gear,  carmine,  with  a  broa 
stripe  and  two  medium  lines  of  black.  Trimming,  green  cloth.  Plat 
trimming  will  be  found  preferable.  Carpet,  green,  with  black  figure 
Mountings,  silver. 
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DESCRIPTIONS  OF  FASHION  PLATES. 

LADIES’  OPEN  PARK  PHAETON,  WITH  RUMBLE. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  59,  and  also  Working  Drawing  and 
Mechanical  Description  on  page  545.) 

Several  changes  will  be  observable  in  this  design,  as  compared  with 
lers  of  the  same  class  published  previously,  and  the  principal  of  these 

•  the  introduction  of  a  wheel-house,  and  the  application  of  a  stanhope- 
lar,  which  latter  adds  materially  to  its  appearance. 

\  phaeton  of  this  class,  if  suspended  on  four  elliptic  springs,  will 
/ays  present  a  . more  elegant  appearance  when  there  is  a  rumble  at- 
hed  to  it.  Such  rumbles,  in  every  case,  are  made  detachable.  Two 
,s  are  welded  on  the  bottom  plate  of  the  extended  back  bottom  sill, 
ming  the  pump-handle.  Two  stays  are  then  made  for  each  side. 
ie  end  is  bolted  to  the  lap  forged  to  the  bottom  plate,  as  mentioned 
ave,  and  the  other  end  is  bolted  to  the  bottom  frame  of  the  rumble, 
e  rumble  may  be  made  either  of  framework  paneled  over,  or  of  four 
n  uprights  bolted  to  the  top  and  bottom  frame  of  the  rumble.  The 
ter  gives  the  neatest  and  most  suitable  finish  for  a  light  vehicle  of  this 
scription.  The  lower  section  of  the  sides,  or  the  recess  panel,  may  be 
inted  in  imitation  of  cane-work,  which  will  form  a  fine  contrast  with 
;  upper  section.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  taste. 

The  running-gear  is  made  in  the  usual  way,  having  two  straight  wooden 
ds.  The  futchels  are  made  of  iron,  mortised  into  the  bottom  bed,  and 
ept  upward  considerably,  to  bring  the  shafts  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
Dper  height  from  the  ground.  The  rear  axle  is  cranked,  to  give  suf- 
ient  space  for  the  springs. 

The  dimensions  of  the  body  are  given  in  connection  with  the  working 
awing  which  follows  in  our  drafting  department,  page  — .  The  other 
incipal  dimensions  are  as  follow  : 

Height  of  front  wheels,  2  ft.  4  in.,  and  hind,  3  ft.  4  in.,  without  the  tire. 
;pth  of  rims,  itb?  in.  Size  of  spokes,  iX  in.  Number  of  spokes,  10 
d  12.  Stagger  of  spokes,  X  in.  Hubs,  front,  4X  in.,  and  rear,  4X 
diameter.  Diameter  of  front  bands  for  front  hubs,  2X  in.,  and  back 
nds,  3X  in.,  inside.  Front  bands  for  the  rear  hubs,  3  in.,  and  back, 

Si  in.,  inside  diameter.  Length  of  front  bands,  iX  in-  Length  of 
bs,  7  in.  Tire,  1  X  X  in.,  round  edge  steel. 

The  front  springs  are  elliptic,  36  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  7 ]/2  in. 
ening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  iX  in.  Number  of  plates,  four, 
mely  :  the  first  No.  2,  the  second  No.  3,  and  the  last  two  No.  4  steel, 
oles  apart  on  the  top  half,  3 X  in.  Size  of  holes,  x5^  in.  The  hind 
rings  are  elliptic,  36  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  7  in.  opening  over 
1.  Width  of  steel,  iX  in.  Number  of  plates,  four,  namely  :  the  first 
a.  2,  and  the  others  No.  3  steel.  Holes  apart  on  the  top  half,  3X  in. 
ze  of  holes,  TB*  in.  Axles,  iy1^  in.,  Collinge  patent.  Track,  4  ft.  6  in., 
am  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  upper  panel  of  body,  dark  green.  Lower 
irt  and  moldings,  black.  If  preferred,  paint  the  lower  section  of  the 
les  in  imitation  of  cane-work,  which  will  make  a  good  finish.  Running- 
:ar,  green,  a  shade  lighter  than  the  body,  with  one  medium  stripe  of 
ack,  and  two  medium  lines  of  yellow  at  a  distance.  Trimming,  green 
>atskin  for  the  back  and  cushion  top.  The  pipe  pattern  is  used  for  the 
ick,  and  squares  for  the  cushion  top.  The  fall  and  side  quarters  are 
ade  of  green  cloth.  Carpel,  green,  with  black  figures.  Mountings, 
Iver.  _ _ 

STIVERS’  STANHOPE  PHAETON. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  60.) 

In  outlines  and  general  character,  the  Stanhope  Phaeton  resembles  in 
any  respects  the  T-cart,  the  main  differences  between  the  two  vehicles 
;ing  that  the  front  seat  of  a  Stanhope  Phaeton  is  paneled  and  supplied 
ith  a  top  or  hood,  while  the  T-cart  has  a  stick  seat  and  no  top.  The 
companying  design  represents  one  of  the  latest  patterns  built  by  Mr. 

•  M.  Stivers,  of  3ist-street,  in  this  city,  recently  exhibited  at  his  ware- 
>oms  on  Fifth-ave.  ;  and,  on  request,  permission  to  make  it  public  was 
ndly  granted. 

It  shows  no  marked  changes  in  outline,  but  all  the  parts  are  in  perfect 
armony, — always  an  essential  feature,  and  particularly  desirable  on  a 
chicle  of  this  description.  If,  for  instance,  the  bevel  of  the  stanhope- 
illar  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  back  of  the  front  seat,  or  the  flare  of 
ie  rear  corner-pillar  of  the  body  is  ill-proportioned  to  that  of  the  stan- 
ope-pillar,  the  effect  of  the  whole  would  lose  some  of  its  character, 
he  general  rule,  in  the  case  of  Stanhope  Phaetons,  is  to  make  the 
heels  heavy,  which  is  done  more  to  acquiesce  to  the  demands  of  fashion 
ian  from  any  real  necessities  of  the  case  ;  but  the  dictate  of  style  is 
Drrect  in  this  case,  where  a  light  wheel  would  certainly  rob  the  vehicle 
f  its  typical  character.  The  gearing  is  made  in  proportion  to  the  rest. 
Ve  would  state  here  that  the  dimensions  of  the  hubs,  spokes  and  rims, 


as  shown  in  our  drawing,  are  diminished  from  the  true  scale,  as  is  cus¬ 
tomary  on  nearly  all  half-inch-scale  drawings,  for  the  reason  that  they 
would  otherwise  appear  heavier  in  proportion  than  such  parts  do  in  the 
finished  vehicle,  owing  to  the  lightening  effects  of  the  paint  and  var¬ 
nish. 

The  construction  of  this  body  differs  very  little  from  others  of  similar 
style.  The  sides  are  straight  lengthwise,  but  are  rounded  a  trifle  in  the 
height  of  the  panel,  which  can  easily  be  accomplished  when  the  body  is 
cleaned  off.  The  stanhope-pillar  is  let  into  the  bottom  sill  from  the  out¬ 
side,  and  is  secured  by  screws  inserted  from  the  inside  of  the  bottom  sill. 
The  insertion  of  screws  from  the  outside  is  not  to  be  commended,  as  the 
screw-heads  have  to  be  plugged,  and  are  very  apt  to  show.  The  stanhope- 
pillar  projects  about  X  in-  outside  of  the  body  at  the  bottom.  A  piece 
of  ash  is  glued  against  the  bottom  sill  in  front,  and  is  fitted  against  the 
stanhope-pillar,  the  joint  forming  a  miter.  The  seat  is  paneled,  and  the 
panel  is  put  into  a  groove  all  around.  The  sticks,  as  shown,  are  turned 
and  sawed  in  halves,  and  then  glued  against  the  panel.  In  most  in¬ 
stances,  the  hood  or  top  is  made  to  shift.  The  vehicle  can  then  be  used 
without  a  top,  if  desired. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  on  top,  32X  in.;  ditto  bottom,  30X  in.; 
ditto  seat  on  top,  44X  in.;  and  ditto  at  the  bottom,  39  in.  Rocker-plates, 
2%  X  X  in-,  fastened  with  iX  in.  Nos.  18,  16,  14  screws.  Height  of 
wheels  :  front,  2  ft.  10  in.,  and  rear,  3  ft.  6  in.,  without  the  tire.  Depth 
of  rims,  iX  in-  Size  of  spokes,  1^  in.  Number  of  spokes,  10  and 
12.  Stagger  of  spokes,  X  in-  Front  hubs,  6X  in.,  and  rear,  6X  in.  diam¬ 
eter.  Front  bands  for  front  hubs,  4X  in.,  and  back,  5X  in.,  inside  diam¬ 
eter.  Front  bands  for  rear  hubs,  5  in.,  and  back,  5X  in->  inside  diameter. 
Length  of  front  bands,  2X  in.  Length  of  hubs,  7 X  in.  Tire,  1 X  X  X 
in.,  round  edge  steel. 

The  front  springs  are  elliptic,  41  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  8X  in. 
opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  iX  in.  Number  of  plates,  four, 
namely  :  the  first  two  No.  2,  the  next  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel. 
Holes  apart  on  top,  3 X  in.  Size  of  holes,  xx  in. 

The  rear  springs  are  elliptic,  41  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  9X  in. 
opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  iX  in.  Number  of  plates,  four, 
namely  :  the  first  No.  2,  the  next  two  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel. 
Holes  apart  on  the  top,  3X  in.  Size  of  holes,  ^  in.  Axles,  iX  in., 
Collinge  patent.  Track,  4  ft.  4  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  body  and  moldings,  black  ;  and  seat  and 
stanhope-pillar,  dark  lake.  The  sticks  and  moldings  are  striped  with  a 
fine  line  of  carmine.  Running-gear,  dark  lake,  with  a  broad  stripe  of 
carmine  and  two  fine  lines  of  the  same  at  a  distance.  Trimming, 
maroon  cloth.  A  roll  extends  around  the  top  edge  of  the  upper 
back,  with  two  rows  of  biscuits  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  top  seat-rail. 
Another  narrower  roll  is  placed  below  the  top  seat-rail,  and  two  rows  of 
pipes  extend  from  there  to  the  bottom  of  the  seat.  The  carpet  should 
match  the  color  of  the  trimming.  Mountings,  silver. 


DERBY  WAGON,  WITH  REVERSIBLE  REAR  SEAT. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  61.) 

The  sketch  and  principal  measurements  of  this  attractive  design  were 
kindly  furnished  to  us  by  Mr.  A.  N.  Parry,  of  Amesbury,  Mass.,  for 
which  favor  he  will  please  accept  our  thanks.  The  vehicle  represented 
has  met  with  great  favor  of  late,  and  Mr.  Parry  has  effected  numerous 
sales. 

To  make  a  vehicle  of  this  class  look  best,  the  running-gear  should  be 
painted  in  a  bright  color,  and  the  body  in  some  dark  color,  with  little  or 
no  striping.  The  body  shown  is  hung  on  J.  B.  Brewster  springs,  hangs 
low,  yet  has  wheels  of  good  height.  The  rear  seat  can  be  reversed,  so 
that  the  occupants  may  all  face  to  the  front,  or  sit  back  to  back.  To  per¬ 
mit  easy  ingress  to  the  rear  seat,  if  all  passengers  sit  one  way,  the  front 
seat  and  lazy-back  are  both  divided,  the  lazy-back  turning  simultaneously 
with  the  seat,  thus  allowing  an  unobstructed  passage  to  the  rear  seat. 

The  construction  of  the  body  is  very  simple,  the  sides  being  straight 
lengthwise,  but  flaring  out  on  top  crosswise.  Four  uprights  are  framed 
on  each  side,  and  a  bar  lengthwise,  1  in.  from  the  top  edge  of  the  panel. 
This  is  for  the  seats  to  rest  on.  The  uprights  are  made  light,  and 
rounded  off  on  the  inside.  They  can  be  either  mortised  into  the  bottom 
sills  or  lapped.  We  prefer  the  last-named  method,  as  the  least  shrinkage 
in  the  bottom  sill  would  be  apt  to  open  the  joints,  and  very  likely  cause 
the  panel  to  split.  The  rear  cross-bar  is  made  strong,  and  the  tail-gate 
is  hinged  to  it.  The  toe-board  bar,  and  two  bars  between  the  toe  and 
rear  bar,  are  sufficient  for  the  bottom.  The  vertical  slats  are  glued  to  the 
body  ;  and,  for  better  security,  three  light  bolts  are  inserted  through  the 
slats  and  uprights  inside  of  the  panel.  In  some  instances  the  vertical 
slats  are  of  iron.  Above  the  panel  the  slats  are  also  fastened  together 
by  a  bolt.  Rivets  or  screws  might  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  light 
bolts,  but  this  is  not  advisable.  Wooden  wings  are  used,  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  occupants  from  mud.  If  preferred,  wings  consisting  of  iron 
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frames  covered  with  leather  may  be  substituted  for  wooden  wings.  The 
running-gear  should  not  be  made  too  heavy,  and  this  is  easily  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  use  of  good  material.  The  steps  in  front  are  bolted  under 
the  body,  while  the  rear  step  is  fastened  under  the  hind  axle. 

Dimensions.  Width  of  body  on  top,  35  in.  ;  ditto  bottom,  30  in.,  from 
out  to  out.  Height  of  front  wheels,  3  ft.  7  in.  ;  and  rear,  3  ft.  11  in., 
without  the  tire.  Depth  of  rims,  i)4  in.  Size  of  spokes,  iT8ff  in.  Num¬ 
ber  of  spokes,  14.  Stagger  of  spokes,  -j8^  in.  Hubs,  4)4  in.  diameter. 
Front  bands,  2)4  in.,  and  back,  2/4  in.,  inside  diameter.  Length  of  front 
bands,  \)4  in.  Length  of  hubs,  6 )4  in.  Tire,  1  X  H  in-,  round  edge 
steel. 

The  front  end-springs  are  34  in.  long  between  the  outside  holes  of  the 
side-bar  clips,  with  2)4  in.  set  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  i'/2  in.  Num¬ 
ber  of  plates,  four,  namely  :  the  first  No.  2,  the  next  No.  3,  and  the  last 
two  No.  4  steel.  The  rear  end-spring  is  of  the  same  length  as  the  front 
one,  with  2)4  in.  set.  Width  of  steel,  i)4  in.  Number  of  plates,  five, 
namely  :  the  first  No.  2,  the  next  two  No.  3,  and  the  last  two  No.  4  steel. 
The  front  body  spring  is  34^  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  3  )4  in.  set 
over  all.  Width  of  steel,  1)4  in.  Number  of  plates,  four,  namely:  the 
first  No.  2,  and  the  others  No.  3  steel.  The  rear  body  spring  is  of  the 
same  length  as  the  front  one,  with  2)4  in.  set  over  all.  Width  of  steel, 
l'A  in.  Number  of  plates,  five,  namely:  the  first  No.  2,  the  next  three 
No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel.  Axles,  1  in.  steel.  Track,  4  ft.  8  in., 
from  out  to  out. 

Finish.  Painting  of  the  body,  black,  with  no  striping.  Running-gear, 
English  vermilion,  dark  shade,  striped  with  two  heavy  lines  of  black. 
Trimming,  English  drab  corduroy.  The  cushion  tops  and  backs  are  all 
of  a  plain  pattern.  One  raiser  is  introduced  around  the  falls,  made  of 
the  same  material.  The  carpet  should  match  the  color  of  the  other  ma¬ 
terial.  Mountings,  silver. 


BREWSTER  EIGHT-SPRING  VICTORIA. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  62.) 

This  Fashion  Plate  represents  one  of  the  most  popular  styles  of 
Eight-spring  Victorias,  as  manufactured  by  the  well-known  house  of  J.  B. 
Brewster  &  Co.,  of  25th-st.,  in  this  city,  who  have  kindly  consented  to 
its  publication. 

Double-suspension  vehicles  are  steadily  increasing  in  popularity  in  our 
leading  cities,  in  spite  of  the  necessarily  enhanced  cost ;  but  the  demand 
thus  far  is  chiefly  confined  to  those  of  medium  size  and  weight,  such  as 
Victorias,  Cabriolets,  etc.  Not  many  years  ago,  the  two  houses, 
Brewster  &  Co.,  of  Broome-st.,  and  J.  B.  Brewster,  of  25th-st.,  in  this 
city,  were  almost  the  only  ones  able  to  sell  double-suspension  carriages  ; 
but  at  the  present  time  they  can  be  found  in  nearly  every  carriage  repos¬ 
itory  of  note  in  this  and  our  other  leading  cities. 

Messrs.  J.  B.  Brewster  &  Co.  employ,  on  the  majority  of  their  Vic¬ 
torias,  only  one  panel  on  each  side.  The  sides  are  made  of  considerable 
depth,  giving  the  body  a  rich  appearance.  Several  specimens,  however, 
may  be  seen  in  their  repositories  where  each  side  is  divided  into  two 
sections,  the  lower  one  being  left  open.  These  latter  are  chiefly  hung 
on  elliptic  or  elliptic  and  platform  springs. 

To  make  such  a  body  as  this  look  well,  special  care  must  be  taken  in 
drafting  the  side  elevation,  and  in  laying  out  the  cant  and  turn-under. 
It  also  demands  considerable  skill  on  the  part  of  the  body-maker.  It 
has  frequently  happened  that  such  bodies,  when  built  after  the  selfsame 
draft  but  by  different  men,  have  proved  quite  different  in  appearance 
when  completed.  One  was  the  true  representation  of  the  draft,  while 
the  other,  although  preserving  to  a  certain  extent  the  same  general  lines, 
showed  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  laying  off  the  different  pieces  and 
was  lacking  in  finish.  It  is  necessary  to  exercise  great  care  in  dressing 
and  laying  off  the  different  pieces.  Due  attention  to  all  the  above  con¬ 
ditions  will  alone  produce  the  perfect  result. 

Two  patterns  are  necessary  for  the  front  wing,  i.  e .,  one  from  which  to 
make  the  draft,  and  the  other  to  work  by.  Bent  timber  is  now  used 
almost  universally  for  the  bottomsides. 

At  the  time  we  took  our  sketch  and  measurements  of  this  vehicle,  the 
running-gear  was  still  “  in  the  white,”  having  received  a  coat  of  oil  only, 
while  the  body  was  trimmed  and  advanced  far  enough  in  painting  to 
receive  the  finishing  coat  of  varnish.  The  unpainted  condition  of  the 
former  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  examine  both  the  wood  and  ironwork, 
and  they  certainly  showed  excellent  workmanship  throughout.  The 
curves  of  the  different  stays  were  especially  graceful,  and  the  iron  was 
fitted  with  unusual  accuracy  to  the  wood  parts. 

Dimensions.  Width  of  body  on  top  of  arm-rail,  in  the  middle,  49  in.; 
ditto  back,  42  in.;  ditto  front,  21%  in.;  ditto  toe-board,  31  in.,  and 
ditto  driver  s-seat,  35  in.  Turn-under,  6  in.  Rocker-plates,  2)4  X  )4 
in.,  fastened  with  x)4  in.  No.  18  screws.  Height  of  front  wheels,  2  ft. 
10  in.;  and  rear,  3  ft.  7  in.,  without  the  tire.  Depth  of  rims,  1)4  in. 
Size  of  spokes,  1%  in.  Number  of  spokes,  10  and  12.  No  stagger. 


I  he  front  hubs  are  6  in.,  and  the  rear,  6)4  in.  diameter.  Front  ban 
for  front  hubs,  3 )4  in.;  and  back,  4)4  in.,  inside  diameter.  Front  ban: 
for  rear  hubs,  4  in.;  and  back  bands,  4 )4  in.,  inside  diameter.  Leng 
of  front  bands,  2  in.  Length  of  hubs,  1)4  in.  Tire,  i)4  X  )4  in.,  squa 
edge. 

The  half-elliptic  springs  in  front  are  36  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  wi 
3  in.  set  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  1%  in.  Number  of  plates,  four,  ; 
No.  3  steel.  The  hind  half-elliptic  spring  is  38  in.  long,  from  out 
out,  with  3  in.  set  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  1 )4  in.  Number  of  plate 
four,  all  No.  3  steel.  Width  of  steel  for  the  front  C-springs,  i 
Number  of  plates,  five,  namely  :  the  first  two  No.  2,  the  next  two  No. 
and  the  last  two  No.  4  steel.  Width  of  steel  for  the  hind  C-springs,  1 
in.  Number  of  plates,  six,  namely  :  the  first  two  No.  2,  the  next  tv 
No.  3,  and  the  last  two  No.  4  steel.  Axles,  i)4  in.,  Collinge  pater 
Track:  front,  4  ft.  5  in.;  and  rear,  4  ft.  7  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  body-panels,  dark  green  ;  and  molding 
black,  with  no  striping.  Running-gear,  dark  green,  with  a  broad  strij 
of  black  and  two  fine  lines  of  light  green  at  a  distance.  Trimming,  da; 
green  goatskin  for  the  back  and  cushion  top ;  and  green  cloth  for  tl 
rest  of  the  trimming.  The  back  is  laid  off  with  one  row  of  squares  c 
top,  and  a  row  of  piping  below.  The  cushion  top  is  laid  off  in  square 
Carpet,  green,  with  light  green  figures.  Mountings,  silver. 

MANVILLE  EIGHT-SPRING  BROUGHAM. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  63.) 

There  is  a  steadily  growing  demand  for  conveyances  suspended  c 
eight  springs,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  increasing  numbers  of  these  see 
in  process  of  construction,  which  would  seem  the  best  kind  of  test  ;  an 
the  vehicle  shown  in  the  accompanying  fashion  plate  represents  one  < 
the  latest  styles,  as  built  by  the  enterprising  firm  of  B.  Manville  &  Co 
in  New-Haven,  to  whom  we  are  much  indebted  for  their  kindness  in  pe 
mitting  us  to  take  a  sketch  and  measurements  from  it. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  produce  a  brougham  having  entirely  new  line; 
but  continual  slight  changes  are  observable  in  the  shape  of  the  coupt 
pillar,  in  that  part  of  the  rear  standing-pillar  extending  below  th 
bottomside  in  the  shape  of  the  boot,  and  occasionally  in  the  rear  cornei 
pillar.  In  many  instances  the  alterations  in  the  outlines  of  new-styl 
broughams  are  observable  only  to  the  trained  eye  of  the  connoisseur  c 
carriages,  and  the  variations  in  the  design  now  before  us  are  not  ver 
marked.  A  change-will  be  noticed,  however,  in  the  shape  of  the  coupt 
pillar.  The  short  sweep  at  the  bottom  end,  which  has  been  in  style  fo 
several  seasons  past,  is  here  omitted,  and  a  more  gradual  sweep  i 
adopted.  The  extension  of  the  rear  standing-pillar  below  the  bottom 
side  has  also  undergone  a  slight  change,  being  almost  straight  at  th 
back  face.  The  rear  corner-pillar  has  an  easy  sweep  from  the  top  rail  t 
the  bottomside.  At  the  arm-rail  the  short  curve  near  the  corner-pilla 
is  also  dispensed  with,  and  a  more  gradual  sweep  is  introduced.  Grea 
care  should  be  taken,  in  building  such  a  body,  to  avoid  all  joints  on  th 
outside  ;  and,  with  this  end  in  view,  the  lower  panel  of  the  rear  quarte 
extends  from  the  arm-rail  to  the  bottom  of  the  standing-pillar,  and  i 
put  into  a  groove  all  round.  The  grain  of  this  panel  runs  parallel  witl 
those  of  the  hinge-pillar.  The  upper  quarter  panel  is  rabbeted  into  th< 
arm-rail  and  standing-pillar,  and  the  joint  is  covered  with  a  light  half 
round  molding. 

The  doors  are  made  to  accommodate  both  glass-frames  and  stable 
shutters.  The  moldings  are  all  worked  on  the  upper  section  of  the  door 
while  brass  moldings  are  applied  on  the  lower  part  as  usual. 

The  running-gear  of  all  such  C-spring  carriages  requires  considerabh 
skill  and  good  taste  on  the  part  of  the  blacksmith,  the  most  difficult  par 
of  the  work  being  the  iron  perch.  To  get  the  proper  shape  and  lengtl 
of  the  perch,  it  is  necessary  to  make  either  a  draft  or  pattern,  but  w< 
prefer  the  former,  as  a  pattern  is  more  apt  to  spring.  The  wooden  beds 
of  the  front  gearing  are  straight,  but  the  kingbolt  is  placed  about  5  in 
in  front  of  the  center  of  the  axle.  A  boss  is  forged  on  the  perch  at  the 
place  where  the  king-bolt  is  to  be  located.  A  stay  is  bolted  across  the 
futchels,  having  a  boss  the  same  diameter  as  the  one  at  the  perch.  A 
hole  is  drilled  into  the  upper  boss,  forming  a  socket  for  the  reception  ol 
the  lower  boss,  which  is  turned  down  and  forms  a  shoulder  of  about  % 
in.  all  around.  The  perch  is  bolted  on  top  of  the  wooden  beds  by  2 
plate,  forming  a  T.  The  bottom  bed  in  front  is  let  in  level  with  the 
bottom  of  the  dummy,  and  the  same  is  done  with  the  bed  on  the  hind 
gear.  Two  wooden  beds  are  used  for  the  hind  gear,  and  the  perch  is 
bolted  on  top  of  the  beds  in  the  same  manner  as  at  the  front  gear. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  at  the  hinge-pillar,  52  in.;  ditto  at  the 
coup6-pillar,  47  in.;  ditto  back,  42  in.;  ditto  outside  of  rocker  at  the 
coupe-pillar,  31  in.;  and  ditto  at  the  dash,  28  in.  Turn-under,  2)4  in- 
Rocker-plates,  3  X  ^  in.,  fastened  with  1  )4  in.  No.  18  screws.  Height 
of  front  wheels,  2  ft.  n)4  in.,  and  rear,  3  ft.  8)4  in.,  without  the  tire. 
Depth  of  rims,  iyj-  in.  Size  of  spokes,  1  )4  in.  Number  of  spokes,  10 
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and  12.  No  stagger.  Front  hubs,  6%  in.,  and  rear,  6 y2  in.  diameter. 
Front  bands  for  front  hubs,  in.;  and  back,  in.,  inside  diameter. 

Front  bands  for  rear  hubs,  4^4  in.,  and  back,  5%  in.,  inside  diameter. 
Length  of  front  bands,  2*4  in.  Length  of  hubs,  8  in.  Tire,  i^4  X  7tV 
in.,  round  edge  steel. 

The  half-elliptic  springs  in  front  are  35  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with 
2 yz  in.  set  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  2  in.  Number  of  plates,  four, 
namely  :  the  first  two  No.  2,  the  next  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel. 
The  rear  half-elliptic  spring  is  36  in.  long,  from  out  to  out.  All  other 
measurements  are  similar  to  those  above  named  for  the  front  springs. 

The  dimensions  of  the  C-springs  in  front  are  as  follow  :  Width  of  steel, 
2  in.  Number  of  plates,  six,  namely  :  the  first  No.  1,  the  next  two  No. 
2,  the  following  two  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel.  The  same  meas¬ 
urements  will  answer  for  the  rear  C-springs. 

Axles  :  front,  iT6ff  in.,  and  rear,  1^4  in.,  Collinge  patent.  Track  :  front, 
4  ft.  y/i  in.,  and  rear,  4  ft.  8 y2  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  lower  quarters,  doors  and  back  panel,  dark 
green  ;  and  upper  quarters,  back,  boot  panels  and  moldings,  black.  The 
moldings  are  striped  with  a  fine  line  of  light  green.  Running-gear,  dark 
green,  with  a  broad  stripe  and  two  fine  lines  of  black  at  a  distance. 
Trimming,  green  morocco  for  the  lower  back,  lower  quarters  and  cush¬ 
ions  ;  and  cloth  for  the  upper  quarters,  back,  head-lining,  doors,  fall 
and  driver’s-seat.  The  squab-work  is  laid  off  in  diamonds.  Silk  broad- 
lace  is  used  throughout.  Carpet,  green,  with  black  figures.  Mountings, 
silver. 


KEAN  LINES  FALLING-FRONT  COACH. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  64.) 

Our  sketch,  measurements  and  particulars  respecting  this  design  were 
taken,  with  permission,  from  a  newly-finished  coach  shown  to  us  in  the 
warerooms  of  Messrs.  Kean  &  Lines,  of  New-Haven,  Conn.  Most  of  the 
work  manufactured  by  this  firm  belongs  to  the  class  termed  “heavy 
work,”  including  landaus,  landaulets,  coaches,  etc.,  though  a  few  cabrio¬ 
lets  and  six-passenger  rockaways  are  built  occasionally  to  order.  This 
design  shows  one  of  the  latest  styles  of  coaches  and  may  be  looked 
upon  as  representative  of  the  prevailing  fashion  in  outlines. 

The  front  is  made  to  fall,  similar  to  the  front  of  a  glass-front  landau, 
and  it  is  provided  with  a  spiral  spring  let  into  the  front  corner-pillar, 
and  covered  with  a  thin  iron  plate,  fastened  with  round-headed  or  gun 
screws.  These  springs  are  of  great  assistance  in  raising  the  top  when 
down,  as  a  slight  touch  with  the  finger  starts  the  top,  and  the  power  of 
the  spring  is  sufficient  to  raise  it  to  its  proper  place.  This  spring  is 
patented  by  Messrs.  Kean  &  Lines. 

As  will  be  noticed  on  the  drawing,  each  side  of  the  boot  is  made  in 
two  parts,  and  the  upper  section  is  hinged  to  the  lower  part  in  such  a 
manner,  that,  when  turned  down,  the  outside  of  the  boot  section  will 
fall  below  the  joint,  thus  preventing  the  top,  when  lowered,  from  bruis¬ 
ing  the  painted  surface  of  the  boot.  The  front  pillar  of  the  boot  is 
made  of  bent  wood,  and  the  molding  is  worked  on. 

Throughout  the  construction  of  the  body,  the  greatest  care  is  requisite 
to  combine  lightness  with  strength.  On  the  rear  quarters  bent  wood  is 
used  for  the  bottom  sides  and  lower  part  of  the  corner-pillars.  The 
upper  part  of  each  pillar  is  then  spliced  to  the  bottomside.  This  method 
is  now  employed  by  the  best  builders  in  New-Haven  and  elsewhere,  and 
merits  general  introduction.  The  question  why  the  employment  of  bent 
wood  at  the  corner-pillars  is  preferable  to  the  old  method  of  framing 
the  corner-pillar  into  the  bottomside,  has  been  so  often  ventilated  in 
The  Hub  that  we  abstain  from  repeating  the  arguments  in  its  favor. 

On  a  former  visit  to  Messrs.  Kean  &  Lines’s  factory,  Mr.  Lines  called 
our  attention  to  a  landau  standing  in  the  smith-shop.  The  body  was 
built  before  bent  wood  for  corner-pillars  was  so  generally  adopted  as  at 
present.  To  prevent  the  opening  of  the  joint,  the  body-loop  formed  a 
shoulder,  fitting  close  against  the  back  corner-pillar,  the  shoulder  or 
offset  being  about  1  in.  in  height.  This  device  fulfilled  its  functions 
admirably,  and  Mr.  Lines  assured  us  that  it  had  withstood  four  years  of 
hard  service,  and  the  joints  had  not  even  stirred. 

The  front  of  the  body  is  constructed  to  fold  after  the  Lohner  system, 
and  great  care  has  to  be  exercised  in  placing  the  hinges  at  the  right 
places  to  insure  the  proper  falling  of  the  top.  In  Messrs.  Kean  & 
Lines’s  factory  this  responsibility  rests  in  a  great  measure  with  the 
draftsman  and  foreman,  which  position  has  been  filled  by  Mr.  Lester  for 
a  number  of  years  past. 

Steel  plates  are  used  exclusively  on  all  such  bodies.  We  recently  ex¬ 
pressed  apprehensions  regarding  the  propriety  of  using  steel  rocker- 
plates  for  landaus,  etc.,  but  we  have  been  assured  by  Mr.  Lines  that, 
thus  far,  they  have  experienced  no  trouble  from  this  source,  but  he 
states  that  they  had  an  excellent  smith  who  understood  his  business 
perfectly. 

The  ironwork  of  the  coach  represented  is  simple,  but  shows  unusual 
care  in  the  fitting  of  the  different  parts  to  the  wood,  and  it  is  finished 


off  in  a  first-class  manner.  Close  futchels  and  two  wooden  beds,  bent 
about  3  in.  forward,  are  used  for  the  front  carriage-part.  A  stiff  draw¬ 
bar  is  dispensed  with  in  favor  of  a  sway-bar.  No  leather  braces  are 
used  in  attaching  the  whiffletree  to  the  sway-bar,  but  the  whiffletrees  are 
connected  by  a  device  now  in  general  use  for  nearly  all  heavy  work 
intended  for  livery  use.  This  device  is  of  iron,  forming  a  prong  in  front 
of  the  sway-bar  for  the  reception  of  the  whiffletree,  and  a  bolt  at  the 
back  end  which  goes  through  the  sway-bar  and  turns  in  the  same. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  at  the  hinge-pillar,  52  in.;  ditto  at  the 
lock-pillar,  52  in.;  ditto  at  the  back,  42  in.;  ditto  front,  41^  in.;  and  at 
the  toe-board,  32^  in.  Turn-under,  y/2  in.  Rocker-plates,  3|^  X  Y% 
in.,  steel,  fastened  with  1^  in.  No.  20  screws.  Height  of  wheels: 
front,  3  ft.  2  in.;  and  rear,  3  ft.  10  in.  Depth  of  rims,  i#  in.  Size  of 
spokes,  i]4.  in.  Number  of  spokes,  12  and  14.  Stagger  of  spokes,  Y 
in.  Hubs,  y/2  in.  diameter.  Front  bands,  in.  inside;  and  back 
bands,  4 y2  in.,  inside  diameter.  Length  of  front  bands,  2%  in.  Length 
of  hubs,  in.  Tire,  1'/  X  TV  in.,  round  edge  steel. 

The  front  springs  are  elliptic,  39  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  11% 
in.  opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  in.  Number  of  plates,  five, 
namely:  The  first  No.  1,  the  next  two  No.  2,  and  last  two  No.  3 
steel,  clipped  top  and  bottom. 

The  rear  springs  are  platform.  The  side-springs  are  42  in.  long,  from 
out  to  out,  with  gY  in.  opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  in.  Num¬ 
ber  of  plates,  five,  namely:  The  first  two  No.  2,  the  next  two  No.  3,  and 
the  last  No.  4  steel.  The  cross-spring  is  39^  in.  long,  from  center  to 
center,  with  y/2  in.  set  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  \]/2  in.  Number  of 
plates,  five,  namely:  The  first  three  No.  2,  and  the  last  two  No.  3  steel. 
Axles,  itbt  in.  Track,  4  ft.  10  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  lower  quarters,  doors  and  back  panel,  dark 
green  ;  and  moldings,  upper  quarters,  and  back  and  boot  panels,  black. 
The  moldings  are  striped  with  a  fine  line  of  light  green.  Running- 
gear,  the  same  shade  of  green  as  the  lower  body  panels,  with  one 
medium  stripe  and  two  fine  lines  of  light  green.  Trimming,  green  cloth 
throughout.  The  backs  are  laid  off  in  pipes,  and  the  diamond  pattern  is 
used  for  the  cushion  top.  No  falls  are  used.  The  lining  board  under 
the  seat  is  covered  with  cloth  and  tufted.  The  upper  quarters  and  back 
are  squabbed,  and  laid  off  in  diamonds.  The  doors  are  edged  with 
broad-lace,  and  finished  with  five  tufts  between  the  lace.  The  pull-to 
handles  are  of  ivory.  A  looking-glass  is  placed  on  each  side  in  the 
upper  rear  quarters,  and  covered  by  a  flap.  A  card-case  and  a  case  for 
the  reception  of  a  small  mirror  placed  on  the  near-side  door,  complete 
the  principal  items  of  the  interior  furnishing.  The  carpet  matches  the 
color  of  the  trimming.  Mountings,  silver. 


GARDNER  STATION-WAGON. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  65.) 

Mr.  R.  H.  Lee,  of  Philadelphia,  foreman  in  Mr.  W.  D.  Gardner’s 
smith-shop,  has  favored  us  with  a  sketch  and  measurements  of  this 
attractive  and  useful  light  vehicle,  which  can  be  utilized  for  various 
purposes,  the  principal  one,  as  our  title  indicates,  being  the  conveyance 
of  passengers  and  baggage  to  and  from  railway  stations.  A  tail-gate  is 
provided  on  the  back  of  the  body  to  hold  small  trunks  and  packages. 

This  design  will  also  answer  admirably  for  marketing  purposes.  The 
rear  seat,  which  is  movable,  may  then  be  taken  out  to  give  room  for 
baskets  and  sundry  articles.  It  is  also  equally  adapted  for  use  as  a 
summer  family  carriage,  being  light  and  sufficiently  roomy,  so  that  four 
grown  persons  may  be  comfortably  seated.  If  desired,  a  child’s-seat, 
about  6  in.  wide,  may  be  fastened  on  the  back  bar  of  the  front  seat.  This 
seat  can  be  made  detachable  when  not  in  use. 

The  construction  of  the  body  is  very  simple.  The  body  is  straight  on 
the  sides  lengthwise,  but  the  sides  are  flared  out  considerably.  The 
rockers  will  have  to  be  dressed  by  the  bevel,  with  the  exception  of  the 
toe-board  rocker,  which  is  to  be  framed  square.  The  rear  corner-pil¬ 
lars  are  plated,  which  is  also  advisable  for  the  hinge-pillars.  The  rear 
panel  of  the  wheel-house  is  swept  backward  \]/2  in.,  to  afford  room  for 
the  wheel  to  turn.  The  rear  seat  is  plain,  and  consists  of  a  seat-frame 
only,  supported  by  iron  stays  bolted  to  a  pair  of  cleats  at  the  bottom, 
the  cleats  resting  on  a  side-rail  glued  to  the  side-panel  and  let  into  the 
pillar.  An  iron  cross-stay  is  bolted  to  the  cleats,  and  in  the  center  to  the 
seat-frame,  which  further  adds  to  the  strength  of  the  seat. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  kingbolt,  which  is  placed  3  in.  in  front  of  the 
axle-bed.  In  order  to  explain  how  to  construct  such  a  kingbolt  so  that 
it  shall  prove  strong  and  durable,  we  introduce  below  three  special  cuts  : 
Fig.  1,  showing  the  side  view  ;  Fig.  2,  the  bottom  view  of  the  top  fifth- 
wheel,  and  Fig.  3,  the  top  view  of  the  bottom  fifth-wheel. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  arrangement  complete,  but  cut  in  half  to  show  the 
interior  to  better  advantage,  together  with  the  transom  plate  of  the 
axle-bed,  head-block,  and  the  extension  plate  in  front  of  the  axle-bed 
and  head-block,  which  latter  forms  a  T.  At  the  extreme  front  of  this 
extended  plate,  a  boss  is  formed  at  the  top  and  bottom,  the  bottom  one 
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having  a  hole  drilled  in  it  forming  a  socket,  while  the  top  one  is  shoul¬ 
dered  off,  the  smaller  part  fitting  into  the  socket  of  the  lower  boss.  A 
half-inch  hole  is  then  drilled  through  the  hole,  for  the  reception  of  the 
kingbolt.  One  stay  extending  from  the  bottom  of  the  axle,  and  another 


rom  the  top  of  the  spring,  add  greatly  to  the  support  of  the  extension 
for  the  kingbolt.  The  displacing  of  the  kingbolt  in  front  of  the  axle- 
bed  is  necessitated  by  the  short  distance  from  the  dash  to  the  rear  part 
of  the  wheel-house. 


Dimensions. — Width  of  body  on  top,  42  in.;  and  bottom,  38  in.  Rocker- 
plates,  2  X  y2  in.,  fastened  with  \]/2  in.  Nos.  14  and  16  screws.  Height 
of  wheels  :  front,  3  ft.,  and  rear  3  ft.  9  in.,  without  the  tire.  Depth  of 
rims,  1 X  in-  Size  of  spokes,  1 %  in.  Number  of  spokes,  12  and  14. 


Stagger  of  spokes,  T5ff  in.  Hubs,  4^  in.  Front  bands,  2^  in.,  and 
back,  3X  in.,  inside  diameter.  Length  of  front  bands,  \'/2  in.  Length 
of  hubs,  6 ]/2  in.  Tire,  1  X  rs  in-.  round  edge  steel.  The  front  axle-bed 
is  swept  upward  i}4  in.,  and  the  rear  axle-bed  l/2  in. 

The  front  spring  is  elliptic,  35  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  ioy£  in. 
opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  1  y2  in.  Number  of  plates,  four, 
namely  :  the  first  No.  3,  the  next  two  No.  2,  and  the  last  No.  1  steel. 
The  rear  spring  is  elliptic,  37  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  9  in.  open¬ 
ing  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  1  '/2  in.  Number  of  plates,  five,  namely: 
the  first  No.  3,  the  next  two  No.  2,  the  fourth  No.  3,  and  the  last  No. 
1  steel.  Axles,  i*4  in.,  of  Dalzell  make.  Track,  5  ft.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  body,  dark  green  ;  and  running-gear,  carmine, 
with  two  narrow  stripes  of  black.  Trimming,  green  cloth  or  leather. 
The  back  and  cushion  tops  are  laid  off  in  biscuits.  One  raiser  is  ap¬ 
plied  around  the  edge  of  the  fall.  Carpet,  green,  with  black  figures. 
Mountings,  silver. 

We  would  add  that  we  are  informed  by  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Lee, 
that  this  vehicle  has  met  with  such  favor  that  one  woodworker  in  Mr. 
Gardner’s  factory  has  been  kept  constantly  employed  on  bodies  of  this 
style  for  some  time  past.  We  hope  it  will  procure  similar  steady  jobs 
to  woodworkers  in  other  shops. 


NEW- YORK  PIE-WAGON. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  66.) 

In  former  years  fifie  baking  of  pies  was  mainly  confined  to  individual 
households,  though  various  bakeries  made  it  a  minor  part  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  ;  but,  for  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years,  several  large  companies  in  this 
city  have  devoted  their  energies  exclusively  to  this  specialty.  The  larg¬ 
est  company  is  known  as  the  New-York  Pie-Baking  Co.,  and  is  located 
at  No.  82  Sullivan-street.  Their  business  is  extensive,  and  numerous 
wagons  are  employed  for  distributing  their  product  throughout  the  city. 
The  total  number  of  hands  employed  by  this  company  is  about  120. 

The  wagons  used  by  the  company  above-named  differ  somewhat  from 
our  design.  In  their  vehicles,  which  were  built  to  order  by  the  Abbot- 


Downing  Co.,  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  the  lower  part  of  the  body  resembles 
a  regular  express  wagon,  and  duck  is  used  for  the  upper  part  of  the 
body.  Four  pie  closets  are  arranged  on  either  side,  and  each  one  is 
provided  with  a  door.  All  these  doors  on  a  side  can  be  opened  and 
closed  simultaneously,  by  pulling  a  knob  at  the  back  of  the  body.  The 
box  under  the  driver’s-seat  is  also  utilized  for  the  storage  of  pies. 
Cleats  are  fastened  on  the  sides  of  the  closets,  and  thin  pine  boards  are 
fastened  to  these  cleats  for  securing  the  pie  plates.  Such  a  wagon 
accommodates  at  least  700  pies. 

In  our  design  the  sides  are  paneled  up,  and  rabbeted  into  the  top-rails 
and  rear  corner-pillars,  and  the  joints  covered  by  a  molding.  The  rear 
corner-pillars  are  framed  into  the  bottom  sills,  and  the  corners  of  the 
pillars  are  rounded  off.  The  side  panels  are  each  made  of  two  pieces, 
and  the  connecting  joint  covered  by  a  molding.  The  front  end  of  the 
body  is  finished  off  by  an  imitation  stanhope-pillar,  made  of  whitewood. 
The  interior  of  the  body  is  divided  into  three  spaces,  the  center  space 
being  used  as  a  passage-way  to  give  access  to  the  different  compart¬ 
ments.  Four  uprights  are  framed  on  each  side,  in  addition  to  the 
corner-pillar  and  two  horizontal  rails  at  the  lower  part  of  the  body. 
The  entire  body  is  paneled  up  on  the  inside.  The  glasses  on  the  sides 
at  the  front  are  made  to  drop.  Each  top  side  panel  is  made  of  two 
lengths,  the  joint  coming  in  the  center  of  the  molding  back  of  the  side 
light.  To  better  secure  the  extreme  front  end,  a  piece  of  ash  is  let  into 
the  pillar  and  the  top  rail.  The  panel  is  then  glued  on,  and  finished 
with  a  molding  on  the  outside. 

Our  arrangement  for  placing  the  pies  in  the  inside  of  the  body  also 
shows  a  variation  from  that  followed  by  the  New-York  Pie-Baking  Co., 
as  described  above.  A  passage-way  leads  from  the  rear  to  the  front, 
and  each  side  is  divided  into  three  or  four  different  compartments,  the 
divisions  being  formed  by  J^-inch  whitewood  panels.  Cleats,  made  of 
ash.  tV  X  H  in-.  are  screwed  to  these  boards.  A  tray  is  provided  for 
each  compartment,  which  slides  in  and  out.  Whenever  required,  the 
tray  is  drawn  out  and  afterward  returned  to  the  proper  place.  Care  is 
required  to  allow  even  spaces  between  the  cleats  and  partitions.  Good 
materials  and  good  workmanship  are  requisite  throughout  to  make  such 
wagons  satisfactory. 

Dimensions. — The  dimensions  of  the  design  we  illustrate  are  briefly 
these.  Width  of  body  over  all,  46  in.  Height  of  wheels  :  front,  3  ft.  2 
in.;  and  rear,  4  ft.  4  in.,  without  tire.  Depth  of  rims,  2^  in.  Size  of 
spokes,  2  in.  Number  of  spokes,  12  and  14.  Stagger  of  spokes,  ^  in. 
Hubs,  7  in.  diameter.  Front  bands,  5 ]/2  in.,  and  back,  6  in.,  outside 
diameter.  Length  of  hubs,  9  in.  Length  of  front  bands,  2  in.  Tire 
I#  X  H  in. 

The  front  springs  are  platform.  The  side-springs  are  41  in.  long,  from 
out  to  out,  with  7  in.  set  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  -i]/2  in.  Number  of 
plates,  six,  namely:  the  first  four  No.  2  and  the  last  two  No.  3  steel. 
The  cross-spring  is  42^  in.,  from  center  to  center,  with  6  in.  set  over 
all.  Width  of  steel,  2 %  in.  Number  of  plates,  six,  namely:  the  first 
four  No.  2  and  the  last  two  No.  3  steel. 

The  rear  springs  are  platform.  The  side-springs  are  43  in.  long,  from 
out  to  out,  with  7  in.  set  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  2]/2  in.  Number  of 
plates,  six,  namely :  the  first  four  No.  2  and  the  last  two  No.  3  steel. 
The  cross-spring  is  42^  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  7  in.  set  over  all. 
Width  of  steel,  2%.  in.  Number  of  plates,  six,  all  No.  2  steel.  Axles, 
in.,  of  Concord  make.  Track,  4  ft.  8  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — The  painting  of  such  a  wagon  is  usually  more  or  less  elab¬ 
orate.  We  would  suggest  painting  the  lower  panels,  between  the  mold¬ 
ings,  in  dark  green,  edged  with  lines  of  vermilion  and  gold.  The  large 
sign-panel  may  be  cream  color,  striped  with  black  and  gold.  The  panel 
between  the  moldings  at  the  side  light,  and  the  three-cornered  panel  at 
the  front,  are  both  painted  black.  The  running-gear  is  vermilion,  with 
a  broad  stripe  and  two  medium  lines  of  black.  Trimming,  black  enam¬ 
eled  leather  for  the  cushion  and  fall. 


HINTS  TO  BODY-MAKERS. 


In  setting  up  a  square-box  buggy  body  be  sure  that  the  trestles  are 
perfectly  level ;  set  up  stakes  on  each  side  the  full  width  of  the  panels, 
and  square  up  the  sides  so  that  the  flare  is  alike  on  each  ;  after  the  end 
bars  are  glued  in,  square  the  bottom  frame,  then  set  up  the  ends,  fitting 
them  to  the  sides,  clamp  them  on,  and  see  that  the  center  springs  out  a 
little  when  they  are  being  put  on. 

In  all  cases  where  the  joints  run  parallel  with  the  grain  in  the  panels, 
cover  them  with  a  thin  strip,  leaving  the  grain  running  across  the  joint ; 
it  is  best  to  bevel  the  ends  of  these  pieces,  and  thus  avoid  square 
shoulders,  the  joints  of  which  are  liable  to  open. 

When  gluing  panels  upon  crooked  frame-work  have  cauls  cut  to  the 
exact  form  of  the  portion  to  be  paneled,  and  when  the  panels  are  in  place 
set  the  work  away  to  dry,  in  a  position  that  will  insure  its  drying  without 
warping  or  springing.— Coach,  Harness  and  Saddlery. 
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44  The  carpenter  dresses  hit  & 
plank ;  the  tongite  of  his  fore -  ^ 
plane  whistles  its  wild  ascend - 
in r lisp." 9 — W alt.  Whitman. 


WORKING  DRAWING  OF  BODY  FOR  LADIES'  OPEN 
PARK  PHAETON,  WITH  RUMBLE. 

(See  illustrations  on  this  page,  and  also  Fashion  Plate  No.  59.) 

We  have  been  led  to  choose  for  our  working  drawing  this  month,  the 
body  of  the  “  Ladies’  Open  Park  Phaeton,  with  Rumble,”  constituting 


We  would  state,  before  proceeding  any  further,  that  the  lower  section 
of  the  body  is  paneled.  The  sides  form  a  recess,  which  sets  in  at  the 
bottom  about  %  in.,  and  on  top,  2 %  in.  from  the  outside.  The  back 
panel  follows  the  sweep  of  the  pillars. 

DRESSING  OF  THE  BOTTOM  SILLS  AND  OTHER  PARTS. 

The  toe-board  bracket  B  does  not  incline,  and  is  therefore  dressed 
square ;  but  C,  D,  E  and  F  are  inclined  after  line  G,  Fig.  4,  and  have  to 
I  be  dressed  by  that  bevel.  The  inclination  of  line  G,  Fig.  4,  can  be  util¬ 
ized  for  the  back  corner-pillar  H.  Line  I  is  the  inside  face  of  the 
corner-pillar.  (See  Fig.  3.) 

I  The  working  out  of  the  pieces  C,  D,  E  and  F  is  easily  accomplished, 
all  having  one  straight  side,  either  top  or  bottom,  which  is  to  be  dressed 
by  the  bevel  of  line  G,  Fig.  4.  The  pattern  can  then  be  laid  on  both 
sides  and  marked  off,  when  the  dressing  of  the  pieces  will  prove  an  easy 
task.  The  corner-pillar  H  and  the  middle  pillar  J  are  treated  in  a  sim¬ 
ilar  manner.  Saw  off  the  top  and  bottom  ends  of  pillars  H  and  J,  the 
sides  being  parallel  with  the  ground  line  A,  and  crosswise  by  the  bevel 


WORKING  DRAWING  OF  LADIES’  OPEN  PARK  PHAETON,  WITH  RUMBLE.  Scale,  one  inch  to  ihe  foot. 


(See  description  on  this  page.) 


our  Fashion  Plate  No.  59,  from  a  desire  to  show  a  comparatively  new 
and  simple  way  of  constructing  such  a  body.  We  have  again  employed 
the  proportional  triangle  in  laying  off  the  corner-pillar,  which  is  of  the 
ogee  pattern  ;  but  we  abstain  from  a  detailed  description  of  its  applica¬ 
tion,  for  the  reason  that  this  has  already  been  done  exhaustively  in  our 
September  number,  pages  401  ar>d  4°2i  1°  which  article  the  reader  is 
referred  for  full  particulars. 

Our  draft  consists  of  five  sections,  namely:  Fig.  1,  the  side  elevation  , 
Fig.  2,  the  cant  ;  Fig.  3,  the  half-back  view  ;  Fig.  4.  the  turn-under  of 
the  middle  pillar  ;  and  Fig.  5,  the  proportional  triangle. 

When  the  draft  of  the  side  elevation  has  been  completed,  the  width  of 
the  body  on  top,  at  the  different  places,  and  also  the  turn-under,  have 
then  to  be  determined.  On  this  draft  these  measurements  are  as  follow  : 
Width  of  body  on  top  of  the  middle  pillar,  45  in.;  ditto  at  the  rear,  39 
in.;  and  ditto  at  the  dash,  32  in.  Turn-under,  6^  in. 

The  timber  used  in  the  construction  of  this  body  should  be  of  tough, 
close-grained  body  ash.  Bent  wood  is  preferable  for  the  ogee  pillar, 
white-ash  being  used  in  that  case. 

SIZES  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  PIECES. 

Two-inch  ash  is  required  for  the  bottom  sills,  2-inch  for  the  middle 
pillars,  4-inch  for  the  rear  corner-pillars,  and  2-inch  for  the  arm-rails. 
The  cross-bars,  with  the  exception  of  the  back  cross-bar  and  back  rail,  are 
made  of  i-inch  ash.  The  back  cross  or  tail-bar  is  made  of  i^-inch,  and 
the  back  rail  of  1%  inch  ash. 


of  line  G.  Lay  the  pattern  on  the  inside  of  pillar  H,  and  square  a  mark 
over  to  the  outside,  from  the  intersection  of  the  pattern  mark  with  the 
ends,  either  on  the  front  or  rear  face,  the  rear  face  being  preferable  on 
these  pillars.  The  pattern  is  then  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  pillar  and 
marked  off,  and  then  dressed  by  the  two  lines. 

We  stated  that  all  the  pieces  forming  the  bottom  sills  are  to  be  2  in. 
thick.  This  would  apply  to  D  and  E  only,  if  the  sunken  panel  were  to 
be  put  into  a  groove  ;  but  in  case  the  body-maker  should  prefer  to  glue  the 
sunken  panel  over  the  bottom  sills  D  and  E,  then  the  panel  will  have  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  bottom  edge  of  the  bottom  sills  D  and  E.  The  bottom  sills  D 
and  E  will  then  require  only  1^  in.  stuff,  which  will  be  found  amply  heavy, 
as  the  bottomsides  are  high,  reaching  to  the  bottom  edge  of  the  center 
piece  K.  The  molding  and  the  margin,  having  a  thickness  of  %  in.,  are 
then  glued  to  the  outside.  We  prefer  the  last-named  method,  for  the 
reason  that  the  other  method,  of  putting  the  panel  into  a  groove,  would 
involve  considerable  labor,  as  the  bottom  sills  D  and  E  would  have  to 
be  cut  down  from  the  bottom  of  the  center  piece  K,  to  the  top  of  the 
margin  at  the  bottom  of  D  and  E. 

FRAMING  THE  BODY. 

In  framing  the  body,  the  toe-board  piece  B  is  mortised  into  bottom 
sill  C.  The  tenon  on  B  is  gauged  off,  while  the  mortise  on  C  has  to  be 
pricked  off.  This  is  necessitated  by  reason  of  the  bottomside  B  being 
vertical,  while  C  inclines.  The  amount  of  displacement  of  the  mortise 
at  the  bottom  face  of  C  can  be  ascertained  by  noting  the  difference  be- 
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tween  lines  G  and  L,  Fig.  3,  at  the  height  of  bottomside  C.  The  middle 
pillar  J,  and  the  corner-pillar  H,  are  mortised  into  the  bottom  sills.  The 
inside  of  the  corner-pillars  H  and  J  have  the  same  inclination  as  line 
G,  Fig.  4.  1  he  mortises  and  tenons  can  therefore  be  gauged  off.  The 

arm-rail  M  is  let  in  from  the  outside  of  the  pillars  J  and  H,  and  fastened 
with  a  screw  at  each  end.  The  center  piece  K  is  mortised  into  the 
corner-pillar,  and  let  into  the  middle  pillar  from  the  inside.  The  sunken 
panel,  which  is  left  high  enough,  is  glued  to  the  inside  of  the  center 
piece  K. 

If  the  back  panel  is  made  of  one  piece,  the  cross-bar  N  is  framed  even 
with  the  inside  of  the  groove,  and  a  molding  is  then  nailed  from  the  out¬ 
side,  dividing  the  back  into  two  sections  ;  but  if  the  body-maker  prefers 
to  employ  two  panels,  the  cross-bar  N  is  then  framed  even  with  the  out¬ 
side  or  back  face  of  the  corner-pillar.  The  panel  is  then  put  into  a 
groove  all  around,  the  bottom  cross-bar  O  alone  excepted,  the  panel 
being  glued  to  the  same. 

The  bottom  cross-bar  is  of  considerable  width,  and  fills  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  rear  face  of  the  corner-pillar  and  the  wheel-house,  thus  giving 
ample  space  for  the  mortise.  The  toe-board  bar  is  mortised  in,  and  the 
remaining  two  bars  are  let  into  the  bottom  sills.  After  the  bottom  sills 
are  connected  with  the  cross-bars,  the  back  is  then  glued  to  the  bottom 
sills  first.  The  next  thing  to  do  is  to  put  in  the  recess  panel,  which  is 
glued  to  the  rockers  C,  D  and  E  and  the  center  piece  K.  The  middle 
pillar  J  and  the  arm-rail  M  are  then  fastened  temporarily,  and  the  upper 
side  panel  is  marked  off  and  fitted.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  panel 
is  inserted  in  the  groove  of  the  corner-pillar  H  and  the  center  piece 
K.  The  arm-rail  M  and  middle  pillar  J  may  then  be  fastened  to  the 
body,  either  together  or  separately.  In  the  latter  case,  the  arm-rail  is 
put  on  first  and  the  pillar  last. 

The  lines  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  proportional  triangle 
are  indicated  on  the  draft,  and  also  the  point  obtained  through  the  turn- 
under  as  pricked  off  from  line  R,  which  is  here  point  P,  while  the  point  of 
displacement  is  shown  in  Q.  Dotted  lines  on  the  middle  pillar  J,  Figs. 

1  and  3,  show  the  position  of  the  pillar  when  lengthened. 

We  feel  assured  that,  with  the  explanation  thus  given,  in  connection 
with  the  usual  mechanical  description  accompanying  our  fashion  plate, 
it  will  be  an  easy  task  for  the  draftsman  or  foreman  or  body-maker  to 
make  a  full-size  working  of  this  body,  and  to  construct  it  satisfactorily. 

Albert  Kehrl. 

OIL-STONE  FOR  SHARPENING  CHISELS,  ETC. 

Ardleigh,  Essex,  Eng. 

Editor  of  The  Hub— Dear  Sir:  I  have  never  seen  in  your  valuable 
magazine  anything  respecting  oil-stones,  and  as  they  are  of  great  im¬ 
portance  in  the  wood-shop,  I  will,  with  your  permission,  give  a  hint  or 
two  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  The  Hub. 

Many  a  man  has  spent  shillings  for  a  stone  that  has  proved  to  be 
worthless.  To  choose  a  good  stone  at  the  dealers,  first  wet  the  face, 
and  draw  the  thumb-nail  over  it  ;  and  the  faster  it  cuts  the  nail  away  the 
better  the  stone.  If  it  won’t  cut  the  nail  it  is  worthless. 

The  apprentice  and  others,  whose  means  are  limited,  can  make  an 
oil-stone  for  themselves  in  the  following  manner  :  Take  a  piece  of  zinc 
about  2 Yz  X  12  inches,  and  a  block  of  wood  io}4  inches  long.  Stretch 
the  zinc  tight  over  the  wood,  and  nail  the  ends  into  the  ends  of  wood. 
Then  mix  a  little  flour  of  emery  with  oil,  to  a  thin  paste,  and  apply  a 
little  to  the  zinc  before  sharpening.  The  zinc  will  cost  only  one  penny, 
and  X  lb-  pound  flour  of  emery  about  three  half-pence.  Thus  you  can 
get  an  excellent  sharp  for  2j£  pence,  or  5  cents,  that  will  last  for  years. 

Yours  faithfully,  M.  White. 


HINTS  FOR  BODY-MAKERS  AND  DRAFTSMEN 

XI.  FOUR  DESIGNS  OF  DOG-CART  BODIES. 

The  following  four  designs  of  Dog-cart  bodies  were  forwarded  to  us  by 
Mr.  M.  Kent,  of  Staines,  Middlesex,  England,  who  will  please  accept  our 
thanks  for  his  kind  thoughtfulness.  Although  not  strikingly  new  to 
American  builders,  yet  each  of  these  patterns  presents  points  of  interest. 


Fig.  1  shows  a  cart  intended  for  a  small-size  horse.  The  body  is 
short,  although  intended  for  four  persons,  and  the  seats  therefore  cannot 
be  made  of  any  great  depth.  The  sides  are  not  high,  but  are  well  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  length  of  the  body.  Each  side  consists  of  a  bottom  sill, 
four  uprights,  and  a  top-rail.  The  side  panels  are  glued  on  to  the  frame¬ 


work,  and  the  moldings  are  then  glued  on  the  outside.  The  width  of 
the  body  across  is  39  in.  on  top,  and  34  in.  at  the  bottom.  Height  of 
body  from  the  ground,  28^  in.  Height  of  wheels,  3  ft.  3  in. 


Fig.  2. — The  sides  of  this  body  are  composed  entirely  of  slats.  Up¬ 
rights  are  framed  into  the  bottom  sills  on  the  inside.  The  outside 
upright  horizontal  slats  and  inside  uprights  are  bolted  together,  as 
shown  in  the  drawing.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  horizontal  slats 
diminish  in  size  toward  the  top.  The  appearance  of  the  body  can  be 
greatly  improved  by  painting  the  horizontal  slats  in  the  natural  color  of 
the  wood,  and  the  uprights  black.  The  tail-gate  is  constructed  after  the 
same  style  as  the  sides.  The  body  measures  40  in.  on  top,  and  36  in.  at 
the  bottom.  Height  of  body  from  the  ground,  29^  in.  Height  of 
wheels,  3  ft.  6  in. 


Fig.  3- — This  body  resembles  the  so-called  Gadabout  Cart  in  many 
respects.  The  main  difference  is,  that  the  front  top  and  bottom  sweeps 
approach  a  sharp  point,  while,  in  the  case  of  what  is  known  by  our  New- 
York  builders  as  the  Gadabout,  the  front  has  a  narrow  panel.  The 
shafts  are  placed  lower  than  on  the  regular  Gadabout.  The  rear  corner- 
pillars  are  framed  about  %  in.  from  the  rear  end  of  the  side-panel, 
allowing  in.  for  the  projection  of  the  panel  outside  of  the  tail-gate, 
and  ys  *n-  f°r  the  back  panel.  The  vertical  slats  on  the  sides  are  usually 
made  of  iron.  An  upright  is  framed  into  the  bottom  sill  opposite  the 
front  vertical  slat,  and  a  horizontal  rail  is  framed  into  the  rear  corner- 
pillars  and  front  uprights.  The  seat-boards  rest  on  this  horizontal  rail. 
Width  of  body  on  top,  41^  in.,  and  ditto  bottom,  36  in.  Height  of  body 
from  the  ground,  2  ft.  11  in.  Height  of  wheels,  4  ft.  8  in. 


Fig.  4. — The  principal  novelties  of  this  cart  are  the  outside  moldings. 
They  are  very  heavy,  but  give  the  body  a  substantial  appearance.  The 
panel  is  put  into  the  groove  all  around.  The  toe-board  bracket  is 
framed  into  the  bottomside,  and  strengthened  by  a  plate  on  the  inside. 
The  front  pillar  is  mortised  into  the  bottom  sill,  which  is  also  the  case 
with  the  rear  corner-pillar.  To  gain  substance  for  a  good  tenon  on  the 
rear  pillar,  that  pillar  is  made  extra  wide,  and  the  width  of  the  molding 
rabbeted  off.  The  two  moldings  between  the  front  pillar  and  rear  pillar 
are  glued  to  the  side  panel.  The  rail  for  the  seats  to  slide  on  is  let  into 
the  front  and  rear  corner-pillars,  at  the  proper  height.  Width  of  body 
on  top,  42  in.;  and  ditto  bottom,  36  in.  Height  of  body  from  the 
ground,  40 ]/z  in.  Height  of  wheels,  4  ft.  10  in. 
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TOW  TO  REMOVE  A  TIGHT  TIRE  WITHOUT  INJURY 

TO  THE  WHEEL. 


Cincinnati,  O.,  Sept.  23. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  add  another 
lapter  to  your  already  numerous  and  valuable  “  How  Papers,”  on  the  follow- 
g  subject.  Occasionally  we  have  some  of  our  buggies  sent  to  us,  to  replace  a 
>oke  or  so  which  has  become  broken  by  accident.  We  experience  much  diffi- 
dty  in  getting  the  tire  off  without  injuring  the  rim.  We  prefer  not  to  cut  the 
re  if  we  can  remove  it  readily  without.  Please  give  us  a  receipt  for  the  ail- 
ent,  and  oblige,  M. 

Answer. — Our  receipt  for  this  trouble  is  a  simple  one.  If  the  tire  is 
javy,  make  two  or  more  pieces  of  iron,  as  per  accompanying  illustra- 
on,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick  and  somewhat  narrower  than  the  tire. 


Heat  one  of  these  pieces  to  a  red  heat,  and  lay  it  on  the  floor,  concave 
de  up  ;  and  on  this  hot  iron  place  the  tire,  moving  the  wheel  the  length 
1  the  iron,  at  intervals  of  ten  seconds.  While  one  piece  is  being  thus 
sed,  let  another,  or  two  other  pieces,  remain  in  the  fire  so  as  to  replace 
le  first  one  when  it  becomes  cold.  A  few  minutes  will  serve  to  expand 
le  tire,  when  it  may  be  removed  with  a  tight  pressure  without  injury  to 
le  rim. 

Light  tires  may  be  removed  still  more  readily,  by  placing  the  hub 
gainst  a  vertical  post,  and  placing  a  piece  of  thin  sheet-iron  next  the 
re,  to  which  hold  a  paint-burner,  and  cause  the  wheel  to  revolve  rapidly, 
his  requires  but  a  few  moments. 

Neither  of  the  above  methods  will  injure  the  paint  of  the  rim,  provid- 
ig  ordinary  care  is  observed  N. 


A  CASE  OF  CHECKS  IN  WHEEL  RIMS. 

We  are  permitted  to  make  public  the  following  inquiry,  addressed  by  a 
/estern  wagon-manufacturer  to  our  esteemed  friend  and  correspondent, 
Ir.  H.  G.  Shepard,  of  New-Haven,  Conn.,  together  with  the  reply  of 
re  latter. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Shepard — Dear  Sir:  I  desire  to  submit  a  question  that  has  pra¬ 
nked  some  argument  among  us,  and  to  ask  your  opinion,  knowing  you,  as  I  do, 

>  be  a  good  authority  on  such  matters. 

We  have  had  some  trouble  with  rims  splitting  at  the  tenon  and  end  of  half- 
m.  The  manufacturer  of  our  light  wheels  says  he  bores  an  oval  hole  in  the 
m.  Thus  he  compresses  the  timber  sideways,  and,  while  so  compressed,  he 
ores  for  the  spoke  tenon  ;  and  he  claims  that,  after  the  hole  is  bored,  the  tim¬ 
er,  being  weakened  by  boring  the  hole,  springs  in  a  little,  so  that  the  auger,  in 
eing  drawn  out,  shaves  the  side  of  the  hole  and  makes  it  larger  sideways  when 
le  pressure  is  removed. 

The  manufacturer  claims  that  he  does  not  compress  the  timber  sufficiently  to 
lake  the  hole,  as  first  bored,  oval ;  but  that,  after  boring  through,  the  sides  of 
le  hole  will  spring  in  under  the  pressure,  so  that  it  is  enlarged  by  that  way  by 
ra.wing  out  the  bit. 

Now  the  question  is  :  Does  this  process  weaken  the  felloe  and  make  it  more 
able  to  split  ?  The  manufacturer  claims  it  does  not,  but  some  of  our  men  claim 
ut  it  does,  and  I  would  like  your  opinion. 

Respectfully  yours,  F.  D.  S. 

Answer. — My  belief  is,  that  the  compression  does  no  injury  to  the 
im,  but  is  of  little  or  no  benefit  to  the  wheel, — certainly  none  whatever 
j  a  heavy  wheel,  as  it  does  not  do  what  is  claimed  for  it,  that  is,  make 
n  oval  hole.  In  a  light  rim  the  round  hole  is  sligh'.’y  reamed  on  oppo- 
ite  sides,  but  the  reaming  is  confined  to  so  small  a  space  on  the  sides  of 
tie  hole  that  the  hole  is  still  practically  round,  and  the  tenon  of  the  spoke 
till  gets  a  wedging  hold  of  the  rim,  with  nearly  as  much  splitting  power 
s  though  the  hole  were  perfectly  round. 

In  regard  to  this  compression  causing  checks  in  the  rim,  a  little  thought 
■  ill  convince  you  otherwise.  Such  checks  occur  in  the  center  of  rims, 
nd,  if  caused  by  compression,  it  must  be  because  the  grain  of  the  wood 
'■as  crushed  at  the  center  of  the  rim,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
i°  by  pressing  on  the  side  of  the  hole.  The  rims  probably  check  be- 
ause  the  wheel-maker  does  not  do  what  he  claims  to  do, — that  is,  make 
in  oval  hole.  H.  G,  Shepard. 


INQUIRY  FOR  A  ONE-WHEEL  VEHICLE. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  We  have  an  order  for  a  one-wheeled  vehi¬ 
cle,  and  are  unable  to  find  any  information  respecting  same,  further  than  to 
learn  that  at  one  time  there  was  an  advertisement  in  one  of  the  New-York  papers 
explaining  it.  Thinking  it  might  have  been  your  paper,  we  write  you  to  know 
if  you  can  kindly  give  us  any  information  respecting  it,  or  the  maker’s  name. 

Yours  faithfully,  Arkell  &  Douglas. 

Answer. — Two  such  one-wheel  sulkies  have  been  mentioned  in  The 
Hub  within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  namely,  the  “One-wheeled 
Trotting  Sulky”  patented  by  David  Berry,  of  Gualala,  Cal.  [see  our 
September  number,  1883,  page  368]  ;  and  a  similar  vehicle,  also  intended 
to  be  used  with  a  horse,  made  by  Prosper  Humbert,  of  Austin,  Texas. 

Possibly  your  correspondent  refers  to  that  cousin  of  the  bicycle  known 
as  the  “  Monocycle  ”  or  “  Unicycle,”  to  be  ridden  by  a  man,  such  as  that 
shown  at  the  exhibition  by  the  University  Cooperative  Association,  held 
at  Long  Acre,  London,  in  July,  1881. 

If  any  of  our  readers  are  acquainted  with  other  one-wheel  vehicles, 
barring  the  time-honored  wheelbarrow  and  the  children’s  “  push  wheel,” 
we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  addresses  of  the  makers,  and  to  forward 
them  to  our  correspondents. 


SIMPLE  DEVICE  FOR  DRAWING  RUSTY  SCREWS 

FROM  RIMS. 

Annoyance  is  often  experienced  in  drawing  old  screws  from  rims  after 
having  worn  away  and  rusted  ;  but  much  of  this  can  be  obviated  by  use 
of  the  simple  device  represented  in  the  accompanying  cut,  where  A  rep¬ 
resents  the  tire  ;  B  the  rim,  with  the  screw  inserted,  the  device  being 
shown  in  the  act  of  withdrawing  the  screw  ;  and  C  a  concave  piece  of 
iron,  covered  with  leather,  to  prevent  scratching  the  paint,  and  adjusta¬ 
ble  to  almost  any  rim  by  turning  the  square-head  screw. 


Clean  out  the  slot  in  the  screw-head  as  well  as  possible  before  adjust¬ 
ing  the  screw-driver  E,  which  should  be  of  hard  and  tenacious  steel. 
The  thread  on  the  screw-driver  should  be  No.  10,  in  order  that  the  screw 
may  not  crowd  it  in  turning  out.  The  handle  of  the  screw-driver 
need  not  be  more  than  6  in.  long. 

I  have  used  the  above-described  arrangement  for  a  good  many  years, 
and  find  it  very  successful  in  drawing  at  least  go  per  cent,  of  old  screws 
and  I  now  present  the  idea  to  readers  of  The  Hub  for  what  it  is  worth. 

When  using  the  apparatus,  tighten  up  the  lower  screw  before  turning 
the  screw-driver,  as  one  works  independently  of  the  other. 

_  _  _  R.  H.  Lee. 

ENGRAVED  WHEEL  TIRES. 


Some  years  ago,  a  clever  wheeler  who  was  making  a  set  of  wheels  for 
a  traveling  carriage  for  the  celebrated  Murchison,  when  about  to  explore 
the  Ural  mountains  for  gold  strata,  said  to  his  master  :  “  When  this  car¬ 
riage  comes  back,  and  the  tires  are  taken  off,  one  of  them  will  have 
‘  Murchison  ’  engraved  on  the  inside  of  the  tire.”  He  was  laughed  at, 
but  the  name  was  there  when  the  wheel  was  inspected  some  years  after¬ 
wards.  The  wheeler  had  driven  into  the  sole  of  the  felloes  hard  wood 
wedges',  which,  by  their  shape,  formed  the  letters  of  the  name.  These 
had  held  the  grit  and  abraded  away  the  surface  of  the  iron,  leaving  the 
letters  deeply  sunk  and  conspicuous. — London  Carriage  Builders'  Gazette. 


One  thousand  dollars  in  gold  weighs  four  pounds.  Can  it  be  that  this 
fact  explains  why  so  many  carriage-builders  are  round-shouldered  ? 
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NEW  DESIGN  OF  GEARING  FOR  HEAVY  COUPE- 

ROCHA  WA  Y. 


[See  Four  Illustrations  accompanying,  all  drawn  to  the  scale  of 
one  inch  to  the  foot.] 

The  majority  of  our  blacksmith  friends  will  coincide  with  us  in  the 
belief  that  to  originate  an  entirely  new  and  yet  practicable  design  of 
gearing  for  any  vehicle  is  almost  impossible.  Changes  are  introduced 
occasionally,  but  these  are  usually  confined  to  details.  The  gearing  here 
illustrated  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  although  it  presents  several  features 
differing  from  any  published  before,  as  will  be  pointed  out. 

Four  sketches  are  introduced  to  explain  the  design,  including  Fig.  i, 
the  side  elevation  ;  Fig.  2,  the  front  view  ;  Fig.  3,  the  top  view  of  the 
lower  gear  ;  and  Fig.  4,  the  top  view  of  the  upper  gear.  This  gearing 
was  designed  for  a  heavy  Coupe-Rockaway,  but  it  is  equally  adapted  for 
T-carts  and  many  other  four-passenger  carriages. 

Fig.  1,  the  side  view,  shows  the  general  position  of  the  different  parts, 
and  the  length  and  opening  of  the  springs.  The  mode  of  fastening  the 
whiffletree  to  the  draw-bar  differs  somewhat  from  that  commonly  used  on 
coaches,  landaus,  etc.  The  iron  cap  is  driven  tight  on  the  whiffletree, 


nut  of  the  bolt  from  bruising  the  paint.  This  bolt  also  receives  a  burr ; 
the  end,  to  keep  the  nut  from  slipping. 

Fig.  2,  the  front  view,  illustrates  the  sweep  of  the  top  and  bottoi 
beds,  and  the  position  of  other  iron  parts.  The  top  bed  is  made  of  iroi 
and  is  made  even  with  ihe  outside  of  the  body. 


Fig.  3,  the  top  view  of  the  bottom  gear,  shows  more  plainly  the  shaj 
of  the  different  pieces  which  compose  the  gear,  and  how  they  are  securei 
It  will  be  seen  that  no  wooden  wheel-bars  are  used.  The  stay  represen 
ing  the  futchels  is  fastened  to  the  bed  by  four  bolts.  [See  drawing 
Two  laps  are  welded  to  the  back  of  the  fifth-wheel,  for  fastening  tl 


NEW  DESIGN  OF  GEARING  f  OR  HEAVY  COUPE-ROCKAWAY. — Scale,  one  inch  to  the  foot. 


(See  description  on  this  page.) 


forming  at  the  back  end  a  tongue.  The  head  of  the  bolt  connecting  the 
whiffletree  to  the  draw-bar  is  made  thick  enough  to  receive  a  slot  for  the 
insertion  of  the  tongue  of  the  whiffletree  ;  both  are  then  connected  by  a 
bolt.  A  burr  is  put  on  the  end  of  the  bolt,  to  prevent  the  nut  from  com¬ 
ing  off.  Below  the  bolt-head  a  collar  is  formed,  and  collar  washers  are 
secured  to  the  draw-bar  at  the  front  and  rear,  to  keep  the  collar  and 


spring-stays.  The  step  shanks  are  welded  solid  to  the  spring-stays,  a 
customary. 

Eig-  4  gives  a  top  view  of  the  top  bed,  rear  bar  and  puncheon.  Thes 
pieces  are  all  made  of  iron.  The  puncheon  and  the  front  body-stay  ar 
made  solid,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  1,  and  bolted  to  the  front  of  the  top  bed 
as  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  safety  hook  is  fastened  to  the  puncheon,  and  ■ 
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ong  rivet  connects  the  combined  puncheon  and  front  stay  to  the  fifth- 
leel.  The  two  short  end-bars  are  welded  solid  to  the  top  bed  and  rear 
r.  Three  bolts  are  used  on  each  side  to  secure  these  pieces  to  the 

dy. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  measurements  of  this  gearing, 
adapted  to  a  CoupdsRockaway.  Height  of  wheels  :  front,  3  ft.,  and 
ir,  4  ft.  Axles,  X  7  in.  box.  Tire,  1 %  X  tb  in-.  round  edge 
:el.  Springs  :  length,  front,  35  in.,  and  rear,  38  in.  Width  of  steel, 
j  in.  The  front  springs  open  9  in.  over  all,  and  rear,  nj4  in-  over  all. 
The  above  particulars,  with  the  further  aid  of  the  scale  drawings, 
auld  prove  sufficient  for  the  execution  of  the  job. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  greater  portion  of  this  gearing  is  made  of 
n,  and  it  consequently  demands  skillful  treatment  on  the  part  of  the 
icksmith  ;  but  any  difficulties  encountered  may  be  readily  overcome  by 
ittle  energy  and  patience.  J.  L.  A. 

- #* - 

HOW  TO  'ti'ELD  STEEL  AXLES. 

Clarksburgh,  W.  Va.,  Sept.  2d,  1884. 
iDiTOR  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  weld  steel  axles  ? 
:ase  also  state  the  cause  of  some  welding  harder  than  others,  and  what  kind 
steel  they  are  made  out  of. 

3y  answering  the  above  you  will  greatly  oblige  me.  D.  H.  Ruhl. 

/* 

Answer. — Ther&^re  many  methods  employed  for  welding  steel  axles, 
d  a  carriage-smith  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  had  considerable  experi- 
ce  in  this  line  of  work,  describes  as  follows  how  it  is  done. 


A 


A 


When  the  axles  are  ready  to  be  cut  off,  allow  about  one-quarter  of  an 
:h  for  waste  upset.  Weld,  and  make  a  short  scarf.  Then  take  a  small 

ler,  say  in.,  and  fuller  in  at  point  A,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
stch.  This  forms  a  sort  of  hook,  which  must  be  locked  together  when 
i  heat  is  taken,  to  prevent  slipping.  Light  blows  at  first  are  better 
m  heavy  ones. 

Simple  borax  is  a  good  flux.  Cover  the  steel  well,  but  not  heavy, 
ten  sprinkle  some  iron  filings  in  the  borax  while  on  the  axle.  Then 
x  some  clean  sand  and  iron  filings,  to  throw  occasionally  upon  the  steel 
file  heating.  A  very  little  at  a  time  will  do.  Take  a  good  high  heat, 
d  you  are  reasonably  sure  of  success  ;  but  if  your  heat  should  be  too 
'h  from  any  cause,  apply  common  rosin  while  the  axle  is  hot,  and  it 
11  restore  the  carbon  in  the  steel  to  its  proper  standard.  Remember, 
wever,  that  when  you  apply  rosin,  the  material  must  always  be  worked 
erwards. 

Hard  steel,  as  a  rule,  welds  better  than  soft  steel.  Bessemer,  Pitts- 
rgh,  Swedish,  cast  and  other  steels  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 

les,  and  consequently  the  nature  of  the  particular  kind  of  steel  you  are 
ing  will  be  of  service  in  determining  what  heat  to  take.  I  believe 
ttsburgh  will  stand  the  highest  heat  without  injury,  and  probably 
:ssemer  next.  Steel  axles  are  sometimes  crystallized,  and  are  then 
rder  to  weld, — that  is,  to  get  a  good  weld.  Swedish  will  weld  at  a 
■ver  heat  than  many  other  kinds,  but  as  a  general  thing  is  brittle  and 
ry  stiff ;  it  will,  however,  wear  well. 

I  would  advise  that  as  little  borax  as  possible  be  used  ;  but  the  mixture 
sand  and  filings  should  not  be  dispensed  with,  as  it  serves  as  a  better 
tside  than  borax.  R.  H.  L. 


A  lady  was  reproaching  Mr.  William  Warren,  at  a  recent  reception, 
r  g°ing  into  society  so  little.  “  You  ought  to  let  us  lionize  you  a 
de,”  she  said.  “  I  have  never  heard  of  but  one  man,”  replied  the 
teran  actor,  “who  was  not  spoiled  by  being  lionized.”  “And  who 
4s  he?”  “Daniel.” 


SIDE-S T A  YS  FOR  EXPRESS  WAGONS. 


“Mr.  Editor — I  take  The  Hub ,  and  have  ever  since  the  first  year  of  my  ap¬ 
prenticeship.  I  want  to  learn,  and  have  raised  the  courage  to  ask  you  to  help 
me  out.  I  have  just  got  a  fire,  at  which  I  iron  the  bodies  of  express  and  business 
wagons.  We  make  the  stays  the  same  as  in  the  drawing  I  have  penciled.  [See 
Fig.  1.] 

I  don’t  think  these  are  good  enough.  The  boss  says  I  can  make  them  a  better 
way  if  I  like.  I  have  seen  some  stays  with  an  elbow  on.  I  wish  you  would  tell 
me  how  to  make  them.”  Apprentice,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Answer. — Our  correspondent  is  evidently  going  to  work  the  right  way, 
and  is  to  be  commended  for  his  desire  to  learn  how.  We  are  pleased  at 
being  able  to  give  him  some  information  concerning  what  he  now  desires 
to  learn.  We  showed  his  letter  to  one  of  our  leading  city  builders  of 
express  wagons,  who  kindly  introduced  us  to  the  foreman  smith,  whom 
we  shall  call  Barney. 


We  presume  our  young  friend  means,  by  “a  stay  with  an  elbow,”  a 
stay  with  an  offset,  as  Barney  calls  it.  This  we  present  in  Fig.  2.  Fig. 
1  preceding  is  the  drawing  sent,  which  shows  the  old  method  of  merely 
flattening  the  stay  out  at  the  end,  and  riveting  on  to  the  body. 

Here  is  what  Barney  says  :  “For  this  big  wagon  I  use  1  X  inch 
iron,  and  just  turn  the  corner,  leaving  it  as  rounding  as  I  can  on  the  in¬ 
side.”  [See  Fig.  3.] 


“This  end  B  [Fig.  4],  I  leave  for  the  end  to  rivet  on  the  body.  On 
this  end,  C,  I  sink  the  fuller  in  on  this  side,  as  at  D  ;  and  use  this  and  C 
for  the  stay  after  I  have  fullered  and  swaged  this  short  end  A,  and  made 
it  like  this  E  and  G.”  [Fig.  5.] 


“Then  I  swage  this  end  F,  and  square  up  this  end  H,  and  then  turn 
the  corner  as  at  J  [Fig.  6].  M  and  I  are  as  G  and  F  [Fig.  5]  ;  and  I 
round  up  this  part  K  to  weld  on  to  the  other  part,  and  put  a  hole  in  here, 
at  the  center  of  the  top  of  J,  for  the  bolt.” 


We  have  given  the  above  explanation  just  about  as  we  received  it  from 
Barney,  which  we  think  is  quite  plain  ;  and  we  have  made  the  cuts  to 
represent  the  iron  as  it  appeared,  which  we  think  will  be  readily  under¬ 
stood  by  apprentices  and  others. 


A  Michigan  girl  wrote  to  a  locomotive  manufacturer  saying  that,  if 
it  didn’t  cost  too  much,  she  would  like  to  buy  one  of  their  new  spark- 
arresters  and  see  how  it  worked. — Burlington  Free  Press. 
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HO  W  TO  PAINT  A  CO  UNTR  Y  B  UGG  V. 


Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  Will  you,  in  your  next  issue,  please  give 
full  directions  how  to  paint  a  buggy  as  it  ought  to  be  done  to  stand  country  work. 
By  so  doing  you  will  confer  a  favor  on  me.  E. 

Answer. — See  article  on  this  page  entitled  :  “  Suggestions  regarding 
Cheap  Carriage-Painting.” 


WANTED:  A  SIGN  PAINTERS’  LETTERING  BOOK. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir:  Where  can  I  purchase  a  sign  painters’ 
lettering  book,  and  what  is  the  price  ? 

By  answering  the  above  question,  you  will  greatly  oblige  an  old  subscriber 
of  The  Hub.  H.  W.  Edwards. 

Answer. — Address  Messrs.  F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.,  103  Fulton-street, 
New-York  City,  who  have  many  such  sample  books,  containing  both 
plain  and  ornamental  lettering  well  adapted  for  the  sign  painter. 


ANOTHER  CASE  OF  COLOR  CRACKING. 

Coaticook,  Quebec,  Canada. 

Editor  of  The  Hub— Dear  Sir  :  Will  you,  in  your  next,  please  give  a 
little  advice  to  one  of  your  constant  readers.  I  am  troubled  with  my  paint 
cracking,  especially  drop-black.  I  use  Masury’s  best.  Is  there  any  other  make 
you  could  recommend  ?  Or  is  it  in  my  ground-work  that  the  trouble  lies. 

H.  W.  E. 

Answers. — Too  much  oil  in  your  ground  work  is  most  likely  the 
cause  of  the  cracking  referred  to, — that  is,  the  under-coats  were  probably 
not  dry,  even  though  they  seemed  to  be  so.  One  coat  applied  too  soon 
over  another,  that  is,  not  giving  enough  time  between  coats,  is  almost 
invariably  the  source  of  the  trouble  you  name.  Masury’s  drop-black 
is  an  excellent  color,  and  we  hardly  think  that  was  to  blame.  It  is 
mixed  in  Japan,  however,  as  are  all  such  prepared  coach  colors,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  finer  grades  of  lake,  etc.,  and  the  application  of  such  a  color, 
if  at  all  quick,  over  oil-lead  that  is  not  perfectly  hard,  will  certainly 
cause  trouble  of  some  sort. 

To  avoid  such  disasters  in  the  future,  add  oil  to  the  drop-black, 
enough  to  give  it  an  egg-shell  gloss,  and  then  have  each  succeeding  coat 
partake  of  the  nature  of  the  one  preceding  it.  If  we  start  with  an  elastic 
primer,  it  is  imperative  to  follow  with  elastic  coats,  but  gradually  re¬ 
ducing  the  elasticity  of  these,  by  leaving  out  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
oil,  until  we  reach  the  color-and-varnish. 

SUGGESTIONS  REGARDING  CHEAP  CARRIAGE¬ 
PAINTING. 


To  the  Editor — Dear  Sir:  Can  you  recommend  any  course  of  carriage¬ 
painting  that  will  apply  to  country  shops,  where  we  get  only  $10.00  for  painting 
a  piano-box  buggy  ?  I  use  the  old  lead-and-oil  system,  with  two  coats  of  varnish, 
of  Montreal  make,  for  leveling,  and  English  finishing.  Edwards. 

Answer. — It  is  generally  conceded  by  those  engaged  in  the  trade, 
who  have  perfectly  tested  the  lead-and-oil,  or  English  system,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  elastic  wood-filling  or  American  system,  that  the  latter 
effects  a  saving  of  both  time  and  material,  and  we  therefore  feel  con¬ 
strained  to  recommend  our  correspondent  to  give  a  trial  to  that  com¬ 
paratively  new  but  now  well-tested  system,  as  a  means  to  reduce  expense. 

A  cheap  buggy  can  be  painted  for  $10,  and  leave  a  fair  margin  for 
profit,  by  following  the  course  named  below  ; 

Prime  with  one  coat  of  Piotrowski’s  wood-filling,  but  carefully  wipe 
this  off,  leaving  only  the  pores  filled.  Give  48  hours  to  dry.  Rough- 
stuff  as  usual,  applying  two  or  three  coats,  but  use  ten  per  cent, 
additional  oil  in  the  first  coat,  to  accommodate  it  to  the  elasticity  of  the 
priming.  Rub,  color,  and  varnish  as  usual. 

The  above  avoids  the  long  delays  necessitated  where  lead  coats  are 
used,  owing  to  their  slow-drying  properties,  and  it  also  saves  the  ma¬ 
terial  and  labor  they  would  require  ;  while  at  the  same  time,  it  gives 
equal  if  not  better  results. 


Some  thoughtful  person  says  :  “  It  is  unkind  to  ridicule  those  items  in 
the  papers  about  centenarians.  It  is  no  easy  thing  to  become  a  cen¬ 
tenarian  ;  many  competitors  have  failed.” 


TRADE-MARK  OF  THE  NEW- YORK  CAB  CO. 

The  following  cut  represents  the  trade-mark  of  the  New-York  Cat 
Co.,  Limited,  of  this  city.  It  has  been  closely  imitated  by  rival  cat 
owners,  who  wished  to  profit  by  the  popularity  of  the  company’s  chea] 
cabs,  the  imitation  being  frequently  almost  an  exact  copy  of  the  design 
These  infringements  have  led  to  constant  disputes,  and  finally  recourse 
to  the  Courts  was  had.  We  are  delighted  to  state  that  a  recent  decisior 
has  been  given  sustaining  an  injunction  obtained  by  the  company  againsi 
the  bogus  cabs.  Surely,  in  late  years,  no  crest  has  occupied  a  more 
prominent  place  in  public  attention  than  this  one. 


The  above  crest  is  quite  elaborate  in  execution,  and,  as  the  number 
of  cabs  has  increased,  hand-painting  has  been  dispensed  with  in  favor  oi 
the  more  exact  and  less  expensive  reproductions  by  the  decalcomanie 
transfer  process,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  which,  by  Palm  &  Fechteler, 
of  this  city,  is  now  before  us. 

In  this  original,  from  which  our  cut  has  been  reduced,  the  diametei 
of  the  belt  is  six  inches.  It  is  executed  in  fourteen  colors  and  shades, 
the  predominant  ones  being  tan  color  for  the  belt,  with  black  lettering 
and  gold  buckle  and  tip  ;  gold  crown  in  the  center,  with  red  and  blue 
jewels  ;  and  plumes  in  red  and  blue. 

We  hardly  need  to  add  that,  in  design  and  coloring,  this  is  the  crest  ol 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  minus  his  motto,  Ich  dien  (I  serve).  Why  it  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  selected  by  an  American  company,  we  won’t  attempt  to 
say  ;  but  it  is  certainly  attractive,  and  its  popularity  among  New-York 
customers  of  public  carriages  is  a  noteworthy  fact  of  the  day.  We  only 
wonder  that  the  company  did  not  retain  the  motto  as  well,  or  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  it,  for  no  motto  could  better  express  the  evident  desire  of  this 
public-spirited  company  than  the  simple  phrase  above  quoted. 


COLOR  NOTES. 

•  _ 

Ultramarine  is  a  color  which  has  made  great  progress,  although  it  is 
not  a  recent  substitute,  its  manufacture  dating  from  1828,  when  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  Guinet.  In  1820,  the  blue  prepared  from  lapis  lazuli  cost  $400 
per  pound  ;  now  the  yearly  production  of  ultramarine  in  Europe  (chiefly 
in  Germany  and  France)  is  over  22,000,000  pounds,  sold  at  less  than 
twenty-five  cents  per  pound. 

From  the  light  of  coal-tar  oils  a  whole  series  of  aniline  colors,  of 
formerly  unknown  shades,  have  sprung  up,  exceeding  in  value  $10,000,- 
000  annually.  The  estimated  value  of  the  production  of  coal-tar  colors 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  is  about  $16,000,000  ;  and  this  indus¬ 
try  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  commerce  products  which,  but  for 
chemical  research,  could  never  have  been  obtained. 


SIMPSON’S  “TREATISE  ON  COACH  PAINTING.” 

We  have  several  times  had  occasion  to  allude  to  the  important 
serial  entitled  “  Treatise  on  Coach  Painting,”  written  by  the  late 
Mr.  W.  Simpson,  practical  coach-painter,  of  London,  Eng.,  whose 
scattered  installments  have  given  special  value  to  the  Coach-Build¬ 
ers'  Art  Journal  during  its  past  two  volumes.  The  concluding 
chapter  of  this  essay  appears  in  its  September  issue ;  and  we  beg 
now  to  suggest  that  it  well  deserves  republication  in  inexpensive 
pamphlet  form.  The  science  of  modern  coach-painting,  as  prac¬ 
tised  in  Great  Britain,  has  certainly  never  before  received  such 
careful  and  exhaustive  treatment ;  and,  although  some  minor  cor¬ 
rections  and  additions  might  possibly  have  been  introduced  in  the 
later  installments,  but  for  the  sudden  death  of  the  experienced  and 
well-trained  writer,  it  seems  to  us  an  entirely  satisfactory  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  subject,  and  well  worthy  of  study  not  only  by  European 
painters  but  by  their  American  brothers  as  well,  which  latter,  in 
their  constant  endeavor  to  attain  the  speed  necessitated  by  modern 
methods  of  manufacture,  are  too  often  led  to  give  a  second  place 
to  the  condition  of  durability. 

A  Baltimore  firm  advertises  “  White  wash  ready  mixed,  of  various 
colors.” 


THE  HUB. 
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WHAT  CAUSES  PAINT  TO  BLISTER  AND  PEEL? 

(Response  to  Article  with  same  title  on  page  406.) 

Editor  of  the  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  If  an  apprentice  may  be  permitted 
0  enter  into  the  learned  councils  of  The  Hub's  “  Paint-Shop,”  I  would 
ke  to  present  a  few  thoughts  suggested  by  the  selections  published  in 
our  September  number  from  Mr.  Matern’s  article  on  “  Paint  Blisters.” 

Mr.  Matern  appears  to  favor  the  theory  that  paint,  blisters  are  caused 
>y  the  expansion,  by  heat,  of  the  air  confined  in  the  pores  of  the  wood, 
t  is  my  purpose  in  this  communication  to  give  a  definite  account  of  the 
fleets  of  heat  on  confined  air. 

We  all  know  that  heat  expands  gases  ;  and  careful  tests  have  proved 
hat  each  degree  of  heat  added,  increases  the  bulk  of  the  gas  ^3.  so 
hat  a  vehicle  that  has  had  the  air  confined  in  the  pores  of  the  wood  at  a 
emperature  of  60°,  on  being  raised  by  the  rays  of  a  summer  sun  to  160°, 
vill  increase  in  temperature  ioo°,  and  in  volume  or  nearly  one-fifth. 

Whether  the  size  of  these  blisters  is  too  great  or  too  small  to  be  ac- 
:ounted  for  in  this  way  we  cannot  determine,  unless  we  know  the  amount 


canvas.  Then  finish  it.  No  blistering  will  follow  on  the  red-lead-painted 
top  even  in  the  sunniest  weather,  and  neither  will  it  crack, — providing,  of 
course,  that  the  painter  is  provided  with  the  proper  materials. 

In  regard  to  cost,  the  increase  would  not  exceed  15  per  cent,  per  top 
more,  as  compared  with  the  cheapest  paint  known.  L.  Matern. 

Bloomington,  III. 


MONOGRAM :  W.  H.  P. 

Here  is  an  attractive  monogram,  designed  by  a  noted  New-York 
stationer,  which  combines  the  three  initials  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Wilder 
H.  Pray,  the  well-known  ex-Secretary  of  the  Carriage  Builders’  National 


>f  air  under  the  paint. 

Now,  for  expanding  air  to  raise  paint  into  blisters  requires  a  certain 
imount  of  pressure,  and  the  investigations  of  scientists  enable  us  to  es- 
imate  this  pressure  very  accurately  for  our  assumed  conditions. 

Heat  applied  to  a  gas  may  have  either  of  two  effects.  It  may  expand 
t,  or  it  may  increase  the  pressure.  It  does  these  in  a  very  definite  man- 
ler ;  and  it  is  well  known  that,  if  the  gas  cannot  expand,  it  will  increase 
n  pressure  15  lbs.  on  every  square  inch  for  every  4930  of  heat,  or  3  lbs. 
for  every  ioo°. 

Whether  a  pressure  of  three  pounds  on  a  square  inch  of  paint  would 
be  sufficient  to  raise  it  into  a  blister,  the  painter  may  judge  for  himself. 
At  any  rate,  there  need  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  our  conclu¬ 
sions  so  far  as  we  have  gone,  for  they  are  simple  applications  of  some  of 
the  best  founded  facts  in  science  ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  feel  satisfied 
that  we  have  in  the  expansion  of  confined  air  a  frequent  cause  of  blis¬ 
tering  S.  M.  Hyneman. 

403  East  Mound-st.,  Columbus,  O.,  Sept.  14,  1884. 


CRACKING  OF  COACH  ROOFS,  AND  HOW  TO 
PREVENT  IT. 


A  SUGGESTION  BY  MR.  MATERN. 

%  ■ 

Carriage  painters  are  at  present  much  agitated  as  to  “  How  to  paint 
the  canvased  roof  of  a  carriage,”  to  guard  against  the  paint  blistering 

and  cracking. 

In  order  to  remedy  the  evil  of  blistering  and  cracking,  it  is  at  once 
necessary  to  know,  “What  causes  paint  to  blister  and  crack?”  The  so¬ 
lution  of  this  question  is — soft  paint.  A  canvased  roof  cannot  be  painted 
with  as  thin  a  layer  of  lead  color  as  upon  a  smooth  piece  of  wood,  for  the 
open  spaces  of  the  canvas  fill  and  hold  the  paint  confined,  and  cannot 
harden  as  when  exposed  to  air  in  a  thin  layer;  and,  consequently,  the 
paint  remains  soft,  and  liable  to  give  way  in  hot  weather  to  the  pressure 
of  expanding  air  both  in  canvas  and  in  wood,  forming  blisters.  It  also 
gives  way  to  the  contraction  of  the  hard  finishing  coats  in  cold  weather, 
when  it  forms  deep  and  broad  cracks. 

This  once  assured,  the  painter  must  provide  himself  with  paint  that 
will  harden  in  thickly  spread  coats.  What  paint  is  at  his  disposition  that 
will  fill  this  requirement?  Roughstuff  (filler)  will  harden  through  thick 
coats,  but  has  the  objection  of  being  too  brittle  a  paint,  as  the  jarring  of 
the  vehicle,  as  well  as  heat  and  cold,  will  cause  it  to  crack,  and  probably 
peel  off. 

In  looking  through  the  list  of  pigments,  the  painter  finds  but  one  sub¬ 
stance  that  will  answer  the  purpose,  namely,  red-lead.  If  pure,  this  will 
harden  with  pure  raw  linseed  oil,  even  when  confined  in  a  closed  vessel, 
and  will  harden  quicker  when  exposed  to  air  than  any  other  ingredient 
known  to  painters.  Red-lead  is  the  prime  factor  for  all  durable  painting, 
when  pure  and  mixed  with  pure  raw  linseed  oil,  with  a  little  dryer,  in 
such  proportions  that  it  holds  as  much  red-lead  as  can  possibly  be  spread 
easily  with  the  brush,  when  it  hardens  to  a  tough,  tenacious  mass  that 
will  resist  blistering  and  cracking.  It  also  increases  the  durability  of  the 
following  coats  of  paint  and  varnish.  It  has  one  slight  disadvantage, 
that  of  diminishing  the  luster  of  the  finishing  varnish,  and  hence  it  is  not 
used  for  undercoats  in  carriage-painting,  but  this  would  be  no  drawback 
for  carriage  tops. 

My  advice  therefore  is  (and  I  speak  from  experience)  :  use  for  roofs 
pure  red-lead,  mixed  with  pure  raw  linseed  oil  and  a  little  dryer.  To  darken 
the  color,  add  mineral  black  (avoiding  lamp  or  drop  black),  making  as 
thick  a  mass  as  can  be  well  spread  with  a  brush.  With  this  prime  the 
top ;  and,  when  dry,  follow  at  intervals  with  two  or  three  coats  of  the 
same  mixture  and  turpentine.  Then  give  it  the  usual  amount  of  filler, 
which  ought  to  be  rubbed  down  into  the  red-lead  without  touching  the 


Association. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  SURE  THAT  YOUR  KEG-LEAD  IS 

PURE. 


West  Randolph,  Vt. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir:  Will  you  please  inform  <me  how  to  know 
pure  lead  from  impure  lead,  or  vice  versa.  I  mean  white  keg-lead.  I  have  some 
now  that  looks  chalky  when  mixing  it,  and  it  is  full  of  fine  black  specks,  so  much 
so  that  the  lead  looks  gray  instead  of  white.  I  once  saw  in  The  Hub  something 
about  how  to  detect  impure  lead,  but  I  cannot  find  the  number  it  was  in.  Will 
you  please  answer  by  mail,  and  oblige  a  subscriber.  E.  A.  K. 

Answer. — We  remember  publishing  some  such  test  for  lead  a  few 
years  ago,  but  we  fail  to  find  it ;  and  we  imagine,  if  we  did,  that  it  would 
not  prove  of  any  great  practical  value  to  our  correspondent,  whose  de¬ 
scription  of  the  keg-lead  he  has,  seems  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  is  not 
pure. 

The  only  way  to  get  the  pure,  if  that  is  what  you  require,  is  to  apply 
to  some  reputable  color-manufacturer,  and  explain  your  wants.  Pure 
white-lead  is  to  be  had,  and  at  fair  prices  ;  but  the  reputation  of  the 
maker,  rather  than  any  chemical  test  we  could  suggest,  should  be  de¬ 
pended  upon. 

Our  Mr.  Long,  after  reading  your  inquiry,  replies  as  follows  : 

“There  are  many  inferior  makes  of  keg-lead.  I  am  unable  to  in¬ 
form  your  correspondent  how  to  analyze  the  specimen  he  has,  but  the 
signs  he  speaks  of  seem  to  indicate  that  his  is  impure.  Chalk,  barytes, 
whiting,  etc.,  are  often  used  to  adulterate  it  ;  but  the  worst  thing  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  inferior  keg-leads  is,  that  they  are  often  mixed  in  poor 
oils,  such  as  fish  oils,  etc.,  and  with  cheap  and  fiery  dryers  added.  The 
safest  plan  is  to  buy  only  the  best,  such  as  the  Atlantic  or  Jewett’s,  which 
I  have  always  found  reliable,  or  the  English  ‘  B.  B.’  lead,  which  comes 
somewhat  higher.” 

Mr.  C.  O.  Wolcott  makes  some  very  pertinent  remarks  on  the  same 
general  subject  in  his  “  Plain  Talk  with  Practical  Painters,”  which  we 
reviewed  in  our  last  number,  page  476.  He  says  : 

“  Every  practical  painter  will  appreciate,  at  a  glance,  the  truth  of  the 
following  remarks  as  to  the  properties  which  a  pigment  must  possess, 
to  render  it,  under  all  circumstances,  a  desirable  paint. 

“  It  is  not  of  the  slightest  consequence  by  what  name  it  may  be  desig¬ 
nated.  or  what  chemists  and  professors  may  say  of  its  component  and 
constituent  parts,  or  its  property  of  resisting  the  action  of  certain  gases, 
or  its  wonderful  and  never-before-heard-of  1  chemical  affinities.  All 
such  talk  is  mere  bosh,  and  is  altogether  impertinent  to  the  question. 

“  A  good  paint  must  possess,  First :  The  property  of  opacity, — that  is,  it 
must  cover  well ;  Second  :  It  must  work, — that  is,  spread,  easily,  smoothly 
and  evenly  under  the  paint-brush  ;  Third :  It  must  retain  its  color  when 
exposed  to  sunlight,  and  not  darken  and  discolor  when  not  exposed  to 
the  light  ;  and  lastly,  it  must  be  as  durable  under  exposure  to  sun  and 
storms  as  it  is  possible  for  a  paint  to  be  from  the  nature  of  the  mix¬ 
ture. 

“Whatever  paint  possesses  these  properties  in  the  highest  degree  is 
best,  whether  it  be  called  lead,  or  zinc,  or  ochre,  or  whitewash,  or  but¬ 
termilk  ;  and  the  writer  contends  that  the  least  educated  journeyman 
painter  in  the  United  States,  who  has  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the 
trade,  is  better  qualified  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the  materials  which  he 
uses,  in  respect  to  the  good  qualities  enumerated  above,  than  the  most 
skillful  chemist  or  learned  professor.  As  a  rule  all  this  professor  talk 
and  certification  is  a  trap  to  catch  the  unwary,  and  a  help  to  foist  upon 
the  market  some  substance  which  will  not  stand  upon  its  own  merits. 


When  the  war  with  Russia  rendered  bristles  scarce  and  dear,  com¬ 
merce  soon  supplied  brush-makers  with  vegetable  substitutes  in  the 
shape  of  kitool  fiber,  coir  fiber  from  palms,  and  Mexican  fiber  from  the 
leaves  of  Agave  sisilana.  Pissava  fiber,  from  the  leaf-stalks  of  a  South 
American  palm,  came  in  to  supply  bass-brooms,  chimney-sweepers’ 
brushes,  and  street-sweeping  machines.  Even  split  quills  have  been 
brought  into  requisition  for  brushes,  and  for  white  and  dyed  bristles  we 
are  not  alone  dependent  upon  the  stiff  hair  of  the  hog. 
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THIRD  ESSA  V  ON  TRIMMING  PHYSICIANS'  PHAE¬ 
TON:  NO  PRIZE. 


(By  “  Anonymous,”  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.) 

I  DO  not  claim  that  this  style  of  trimming  is  especially  new,  but  my 
main  object  is  to  show  what  I  consider  the  plan  to  be  followed  in  order 
to  make  the  springs  work  easily  and  secure  the  greatest  degree  of 
comfort.  One  thing  in  trimming  is  certain,  i.  e.,  the  more  tufts  or  but¬ 
tons  we  put  in  our  work,  the  harder  becomes  the  back  or  cushion,  or 
whatever  other  part  of  the  trimming  it  may  be.  I  prefer  this  style  for 
ease  and  comfort,  and  will  now  describe  its  make-up. 


I  will  commence  with  the  construction  of  the  back.  First,  take  one 
ply  of  buckram,  and  cut  it  the  exact  shape  required.  Have  the  frame 
of  the  required  size,  with  heavy  muslin  or  linen  drawn  tightly  over  it  ; 
and  paste  the  buckram  firmly  to  the  muslin  on  the  frame.  Lay  the 
backoff  as  shown  in  the  design,  allowing  4^  in.  height  for  the  top  row  of 
squares,  4  in.  for  the  second  row,  and  3  in.  at  the  bottom.  The  back 
being  21  in.  high,  this  will  leave  your  pipes  9^  in.  long.  This  should  give 
a  very  comfortable  back.  I  make  some  as  high  as  24  in. 

Between  the  lines  A  and  B,  I  make  a  pad,  with  a  swell,  so  that  the 
pipe  rolls  will  lay  over  this  pad,  which  will  give  it  the  proper  swell,  and 
act  evenly  on  the  springs  underneath  the  back,  which  are  put  in  the 
usual  way.  The  other  part  is  finished  up  soft.  Avoid  the  stuffing- 
stick  as  much  as  possible. 

This  brings  us  to  our  quarters,  which  are  made  up  on  two  ply  of 
buckram,  with  a  soft  arm-rest,  built,  from  the  body  up,  the  width  of 
the  broad-lace,  as  given  in  the  design.  If  preferred,  the  quarters  can 
be  made  up  without  the  pad  under  the  pipe  rolls. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  important  part  of  the  trimming,  namely, 
the  making  of  the  spring  cushion.  My  plan  may  differ  from  that  fol¬ 
lowed  by  many  others  in  the  trade,  for  a  great  many  do  not  care  so 
long  as  they  have  the  springs  in  the  cushion.  I  have  made  them  in 
many  ways,  but  the  following  has  proved  the  best.  In  my  diagram  you 
will  see  two  rows  of  tufts,  and  my  plan  is  to  have  my  springs  come  in¬ 
side  the  lines  C  and  D,  so  as  to  avoid  the  tufting  cord.  If  we  run  our 
tufting  cord  through  our  springs,  we  will  have  no  spring  cushion,  and  I 
have  had  enough  of  that  style  of  cushion. 

I  bridle  my  springs  down  3^  in.,  taking  about  21  springs  of  No.  13 
wire,  and  sewing  the  springs  down  on  buckram,  two  ply,  well  pasted. 

I  bridle  them  together  so  that  they  will  not  get  out  of  plumb.  Before 
sewing  my  springs  down,  I  cut  my  buckram  ^  in.  smaller  than  the 
cushion  bottom,  and  lay  it  off  so  that  the  springs  will  come  inside  the 
lines  C  and  D.  Before  stuffing  the  top,  I  take  another  piece  of  buck 
ram,  two  ply,  the  same  size,  and  slip  in  on  top  of  the  springs.  This 


gives  a  flat  surface  for  the  hair  to  lie  on,  and  makes  the  springs  all  ride 
evenly. 

After  the  springs  are  fastened  to  the  buckram,  cover  them  over  with 
muslin,  sewing  the  muslin  to  the  buckram  foundation. 

The  above  description  will  apply  to  any  grade  of  light  work,  such  as 
physicians’  phaetons,  cabriolets  or  buggies.  I  formerly  had  much 
trouble  with  cushions,  and  early  learned  that  it  is  much  more  trouble 
to  make  a  spring  cushion  than  a  spring  back.  In  making  a  spring  back 
you  do  not  have  to  tuft  through,  because  your  spring  work  is  all  under 
your  cloth  work.  By  this  method  you  avoid  tufting  through  the  springs. 
Some  cushions  will  not  admit  of  more  than  two  rows  of  springs,  and 
some  three  ;  and  you  must  arrange  them  so  they  will  avoid  the  tufting 
cord.  I  claim  that  a  back  and  cushion  made  from  the  above  design  will 
assure  more  ease  and  comfort  to  the  passengers  than  any  others  I  know 
of,  and  especially  the  cushion.  I  have  one  Brougham  trimmed  for  an 
invalid,  with  the  back  and  cushion  made  in  this  manner,  and  it  has  given 
perfect  satisfaction,  and  is  used  in  preference  to  another  trimmed  in 
another  style.  This  is  simply  because  the  spring  work  is  not  hampered 
by  the  tufting  cord.  The  reader  will  find,  as  I  have  from  30  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  that  if  you  want  springs  in  your  work  they  must  have  freedom, 
and  our  M.  Ds.  particularly  demand  a  comfortable  and  easy-riding  back 
and  cushion.  Our  house  has  a  large  trade  in  this  line,  and  I  have  been 
compelled  to  study  their  comfort  by  trying  different  ways,  and  I  have 
had  no  complaint  wherever  this  manner  of  making  the  spring  work  has 
been  followed.  _ _  Anonymous. 


TRIMMING  DESIGNS  FOR  VICTORIAS,  CABRIO¬ 
LETS,  ETC. 


We  present  to  our  readers  and  the  trade  another  design  for  back 
cushion  and  quarter  for  victorias,  cabriolets  and  physicians’  phaetons 
with  pocket  made  to  the  side  quarter.  The  back  is  made  on  single-ply 
buckram  pasted  on  muslin  drawn  over  a  frame,  allowing  1  X  1%  in. 
fullness,  so  as  to  make  the  back  have  an  easy  look  and  be  soft.  If 
leather,  hammer  the  plaits  down  so  that  they  will  lay  evenly  and  smooth. 


The  design  illustrated  in  Fig.  1  has  the  pocket  made  of  the  same 
material  as  that  used  in  the  body-lining,  fastened  under  the  arm-rest  at 
the  top,  and  tufted  in  at  the  bottom  as  shown  in  the  design.  In  making 
the  pocket  we  use  a  piece  of  duck  canvas,  cutting  it  the  shape  we  desire, 
lining  the  inside,  and  letting  the  outside  lining  turn  over.  Then  stitch 
down,  and,  when  the  quarter  is  made  up,  fasten  as  in  sketch.  We  are 
using  spring  backs  and  spring  cushions. 

Be  careful  and  lay  your  foundation  off  accurately,  and  also  the  material 
you  use,  and  do  not  force  your  work  into  shape,  as  it  is  often  marred 
or  entirely  spoiled  thereby.  We  have  just  finished  one  cabriolet  and 
two  victorias  with  these  designs,  and  they  look  well  and  are  very  com¬ 
fortable.  It  is  well  to  remember  that,  the  more  buttons  or  tufts  are  put 
into  the  work,  the  more  difficult  in  tufting  down,  and  the  greater  the 
danger  of  destroying  the  spring  of  the  hair.  We  discard  the  stuffing-stick 
as  far  as  practicable,  and  use  a  small  wire  for  the  purpose  of  working  the 
hair  around  the  tufts  or  buttons. 

We  might  furnish  many  additional  designs  of  character  similar  to  the 
foregoing,  as  they  are  in  constant  demand  in  our  shop,  and  probably 
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n  most  others,  but  many  of  ours  show  but  minor  changes.  We  will 
-ontent  ourselves  with  giving  one  more  in  this  number. 


The  specimens  before  us  include  many  colors,  the  most  attractive  having 
a  dark  green  ground,  with  center  figures  of  a  lighter  shade  of  green, 
and  claret  stripes.  This,  like  the  preceding,  is  a  machine-made  lace, 
but  handwork  could  secure  no  firmer  texture. 


iii 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  3  closely  resembles  the  last-named  in  design  and  is  of  the  same 
width.  It  is  shown  in  many  colors,  the  most  noteworthy  having  a  dark 
green  ground,  with  gold  center  ornamentation,  and  light  green  stripes. 
This  is  also  machine-made,  and  so  are  nearly  all  our  best  coach-laces 
nowadays,  excepting  in  the  case  of  orders  for  a  limited  number  of  yards 
of  some  special  design. 


Fig.  2.  This  design  is  made  up  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding, 
excepting  that  it  has  plain  quarters  and  the  center  row  is  in  diamonds. 
The  material  should  be  green  goat-skin,  with  broad,  seaming  and  pasting 
laces.  Use  green  tufts,  and  carpet  to  match.  W.  H.  E. 


DESIGNS  OF  COACH-LACES  NOW  POPULAR. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  W.  H.  Horstmann  &  Sons,  of  5th  and 
Cherry-streets,  Philadelphia,  and  106  Grand-street,  New-York,  a  highly 
attractive  collection  of  coach-lace  patterns,  now  popular,  four  of  which 
are  represented  in  the  accompanying  engravings. 


mu 

Hi 

HB1 

Bb 

Fig.  1. 


Fig.  1  shows  a  broad-lace,  2  in.  wide,  the  design  of  which  consists  of 
a  running  vine  executed  in  raised  cut  worsted,  and  known  in  the  trade 
as  “  velvet  lace.”  The  color  of  the  original  is  blue,  in  two  shades. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  2  shows  a  somewhat  narrower  lace,  2 Y%  in.  wide,  with  a  geo¬ 
metrical  pattern  down  the  center,  edged  with  a  stripe  on  either  side. 


Fig.  4. 

Fig.  4  is  wider  than  any  of  the  preceding,  2 ^  in.,  and  the  pattern 
commends  itself  to  us  as  being  particularly  worthy  of  general  introduc¬ 
tion.  It  is  made  in  all  colors,  and  many  varieties  are  before  us,  includ¬ 
ing  green  in  two  shades,  black  and  gold,  dark  green  and  gold,  and  dark 

blue  and  purple.  . 

This  firm  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  variety  and  beauty  of  its 
laces  specially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  carriage-builders,  which  include 
not  only  all  the  latest  and  best  patterns  introduced  by  the  French, 
English  and  German  weavers,  but  also  many  new  styles  suggested  by  the 
special  requirements  of  their  customers. 


HOW  TO  TEST  GLUE. 


An  article  of  glue  which  will  stand  damp  atmosphere  is  a  desidera¬ 
tum  among  mechanics,  especially  pattern  makers.  For  this  it  should 
contain  as  little  saline  matter  as  possible.  When  buying  the  article  ven¬ 
ture  to  apply  your  tongue  to  it,  and  if  it  tastes  salt  or  acid,  reject  it 
for  anything  but  the  commonest  purposes.  The  same  operation  will  also 
bring  out  any  bad  smell  the  glue  may  have.  These  are  simple  and  ready 
tests,  and  are  the  ones  usually  adopted  by  dealers  and  large  consumers. 
Another  good  test  is  to  soak  a  weighed  portion  of  dry  glue  in  cold 
water  24  hours,  then  dry  again,  and  weigh. 


An  odd  vehicle  is  driven  about  the  streets  of  Baltimore.  It  is  similar 
in  shape  to  a  New-England  peddlers’  wagon,  and  is  painted  red.  The 
front  bears  the  following  legend  :  “  Royal  Umbrella  Hospital.  Broken 
bones  and  ribs  re-set.”  The  driver  sits  behind,  occasionally  blowing  a 
melodious  bugle  to  attract  attention.  When  a  job  of  sharpening  or  1  e 
work  comes  his  way,  he  opens  a  little  lid  displaying  a  grindstone,  which 
he^operates  by  a  treadle_under  the  wagon. 
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TRADE  GOSSIP  OF  THE  PAST  MONTH. 


Our  complication  with  another  namesake.  The  Hub,  published 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  by  some  colored  gentlemen,  has  been  arranged 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  The  Boston  publication  will 
hereafter  be  known  under  the  title  of  The  Boston  Weekly  Hub. 

* 

*  * 

The  St.  Louis  Convention  of  the  Carriage  Builders’  National 
Association  was  the  chief  event  of  last  month,  and  is  still  the 
leading  topic  of  discussion  and  gossip  in  the  carriage  trade.  A 
full  report  of  the  proceedings  appears  in  this  number,  and  will 
be  found  well  worthy  of  careful  reading. 

* 

*  * 

Lazier,  the  swindler,  has  not  found  that  entire  peace  in  the 
seclusion  the  prison-cell  grants,  which  he  perhaps  had  some 
reason  to  expect.  As  reported  on  a  subsequent  page,  he  has  again 
been  called  before  the  bar,  on  the  charge  of  forgery,  to  which  he 
plead  guilty,  and  received  a  further  sentence.  He  must  begin  to 
appreciate  that  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  not  all  lamb’s-wool. 

* 

*  * 

Every  dog  has  his  day,  and  during  the  past  sixty  days  the 
coachmen  employed  by  our  wealthy  citizens  have  been  having 
theirs.  In  one  recent  issue  of  a  New-York  daily,  we  noticed  ac¬ 
counts  of  four  young  ladies  who  had  eloped  with  their  fathers’ 
coachmen.  The  Philadelphia  Call,  referring  to  this  extraordinary 
epidemic,  says:  “The  novel  of  the  future  will  begin:  ‘The  full, 
bright  moon  was  just  silvering  the  tree-tops,  when  a  solitary 
coachman,  with  a  rope  ladder  under  his  arm,  was  seen  wending 
his  way,  etc.’  ” 

* 

*  * 

Still  a  sixth  bulletin  regarding  the  “  Osgood  Wood-Filler 
Fraud,”  appears  in  this  number,  and  merits  the  attention  of  every 
reader.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  question  of  his  guilt  may  here¬ 
tofore  have  seemed  doubtful  to  some  of  our  friends ;  but  any  such 
doubts  must  certainly  be  laid  aside  after  examining  the  batch  of 
evidence  received  from  the  parties  whose  names  he  has  used  in 
connection  with  his  bogus  testimonials.  He  seems  to  have  given 
the  trade  a  rest  during  the  past  month,  and  we  sincerely  hope  he 
has  been  led,  by  some  means,  to  see  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  to 
depart  therefrom. 

* 

*  * 

Our  editor,  during  the  past  month,  has  found  ample  occupation 
for  his  leisure  half-hours  in  assisting  to  secure  subscriptions  to¬ 
ward  completing  the  pedestal  for  the  Bartholdi  Statue  of  Liberty, 
presented  by  the  people  of  France  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  which  now  only  awaits  a  suitable  resting-place  on  Bedloe’s 
Island,  New-York  Harbor,  before  lighting  its  electric  lantern.  Any 
reader  of  The  Hub  who  feels  inclined  to  contribute  a  dollar  or 
more  toward  the  $125,000  required  to  complete  the  great  work, 
will  please  forward,  to  this  office,  check  made  to  the  order  of  Geo. 
W.  W.  Houghton,  Treasurer  Special  Committee  of  “Sons  of  the 
Revolution.” 

* 

*  * 

The  Technical  School  for  Carriage  Draftsmen  and  Mechanics, 
in  this  city,  was  opened  promptly  on  Wednesday,  October  3d,  and 
is  now  in  full  running  order,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  John  D. 
Gribbon  as  principal,  with  Messrs.  Polya  and  Konrad  as  his  assist¬ 
ants.  The  Corresponding  Classes  have  also  been  started,  and 
under  conditions  that  promise  even  better  success  than  last  season. 
The  Committee  express  the  hope  that  proprietors  will  interest 
themselves  to  have  classes  formed  among  their  employes,  that  they 
may  not  only  be  placed  in  a  position  to  utilize  the  advantages 
offered  by  connection  with  the  parent  school  in  New-York,  but 
also  enjoy  the  benefits  attending  mutual  endeavor.  We  heartily 
second  this  suggestion.  The  plan  was  tested  last  season  among 


the  employes  of  the  Columbus  Buggy  Co.,  and  other  prominent 
concerns,  and  gave  ample  evidences  of  the  beneficient  results  thus 
to  be  obtained. 

* 

*  * 

The  Secretary  of  the  Carriage  Builders’  National  Association 
deserves  the  highest  praise  for  the  energy  with  which  he  (assisted 
by  Mr.  Fitz-Gerald,  editor  of  Coach,  Harness  and  Saddlery )  has 
executed  the  important  task  confided  to  him  at  the  Convention  in 
1883,  of  securing  reports  from  consuls  and  others  officially  repre¬ 
senting  the  United  States  government  in  foreign  countries,  relative 
to  the  present  and  prospective  demand  in  those  countries  for 
American  carriages  and  carriage  goods.  The  work  was  evidently 
carefully  planned  and  organized  ;  and  the  results  of  the  inquiries, 
as  set  forth  in  a  pamphlet  just  issued  by  the  Association,  promise 
to  prove  of  the  greatest  possible  interest  and  benefit  to  such  of 
the  trade,  seeking  a  foreign  outlet  for  their  manufactures,  as  will 
take  the  time  to  duly  study  the  forty  detailed  reports  thus  placed 
in  their  hands.  A  descriptive  review  of  the  pamphlet  appears 
under  “  Trade  News,”  in  this  number,  which  sufficiently  suggests 
its  immediate  practical  value. 

* 

*  * 

There  has  been  no  material  change  in  the  business  situation 
since  our  last  month’s  report,  and  we  expect  none  until  the  Presi¬ 
dential  question  has  been  finally  settled,  together  with  our  future 
policy  in  regard  to  the  tariff  question,  therein  involved.  What 
minor  variations  have  occurred  in  the  carriage  trade  seem  favorable 
rather  than  otherwise.  Orders  for  new  work  are  reported  far 
below  the  average,  but  there  is  unusual  activity  in  repairing,  which 
helps  to  keep  the  city  shops  well  employed,  and  assures  them  that 
prompt  realization  of  ready  cash,  now  so  acceptable.  Several 
failures  have  occurred,  as  will  be  noticed  under  the  heading  of 
“Trade  Embarrassments”  in  our  Trade  News  department;  but 
none  of  these  have  any  special  significance,  and  their  effect  is 
likely  to  be  merely  local.  Our  sleigh-makers  are  now  busily  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  first  snow,  which  we  hope  will  come  early  this  season 
and  stay  long  with  us,  for  that  always  means  an  influx  of  ready 
money  in  the  cash-boxes  of  our  Northern  carriage-builders. 

* 

*  * 

The  long-delayed  report  of  the  committee  charged  with  the 
duty  of  investigating  the  apprenticeship  system  of  the  several 
States,  and  reporting  a  model  form  of  indenture  for  general  adop¬ 
tion  by  members  of  the  Association,  has  now  been  made  public, 
and  seems  likely  to  prove  of  great  practical  benefit  to  the  trade,  if 
its  suggestions  be  duly  seconded  by  the  members.  The  full  draft 
of  the  proposed  new  indenture  is  presented  elsewhere  in  this  num¬ 
ber,  and  deserves  careful  study.  Its  simplicity  is  a  leading  recom¬ 
mendation  ;  and  we  see  no  reason  why,  with  such  minor  alterations 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  suit  individual  cases,  it  should  not 
come  into  general  use.  In  its  spirit,  it  seems  to  reflect  the  best 
modern  ideas  of  American  civilization  on  this  much-vexed  ques¬ 
tion  ;  and  we  think  its  adoption  by  the  trade  might  be  expected  to 
remove  many  difficulties  now  present.  After  reading  it  carefully, 
please  let  us  know,  through  our  “  Critics’  Corner,”  how  it  strikes 
you.  Its  framers  were  Messrs.  Win.  D.  Rogers,  of  Philadelphia, 
Chauncey  Thomas,  of  Boston,  and  John  W.  Britton,  of  New-York. 

* 

*  * 

Judge  Truax’s  recent  decision  that  “skids,”  placed  from  a 
wagon  at  the  curb,  across  the  sidewalk  to  the  door  of  a  warehouse 
or  store,  are  a  public  nuisance,  forbidden  by  law,  will  astonish  the 
whole  community.  So  also  will  his  assertion  that  the  “  Board  of 
Aldermen  cannot  authorize  a  public  nuisance.”  As  for  the  use  of 
“  skids,  the  patient  wayfarer  of  this  city  has  become  so  accustomed 
to  having  his  passage  spanned  by  them,  that  their  complete  aboli¬ 
tion  would  be  likely  to  create  a  feeling  of  homesickness. '  If,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  pedestrian  could  go  from  Broadway  to  the  North  River 
without  climbing  through  every  other  doorway,  and  dodging  under 
horses  noses  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  in  order  to  circumvent 
the  “  skids,  he  would  surely  think  he  was  in  some  other  city.  We 
have  little  fear,  however,  that  the  “skids”  will  vanish  from  our 
view.  I  he  nuisance  is  one  of  the  most  firmly  established  of  our 
municipal  attractions.  Every  few  years  some  irritable  person  loses 
his  temper  and  “  kicks  ”  against  them ;  but  though  the  law  is 
always  found  to  be  on  his  side,  the  great  mass  of  the  community 
refrains  from  insisting  upon  its  enforcement, — probably  because  so 
many  of  its  members  have  “  skids  ”  of  their  own. 
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THE  NEW- YORK  CAB  CO.  SUSTAINED. 

Judge  Lawrence’s  decision  in  favor  of  the  New-York  Cab 
Company’s  right  to  protection  against  the  imitators  of  its  style  of 
vehicles  is  good  sense,  and  we  trust  will  be  found  to  be  good  law 
also.  The  company  has  made  a  hard  light  in  the  interest  of  the 
public,  and  has  won  it,  and  it  is  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  which 
will  come  from  its  victory.  Not  only  has  it  given  us  cheap 
cabs,  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  given  us  better  cab  service  than 
this  city  ever  before  enjoyed.  Its  carriages  are  models  of  comfort 
and  cleanliness,  and  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  driver  in  its  employ 
who  has  been  uncivil  or  overreaching.  The  company  does  not 
ask  for  a  monopoly  of  the  business,  but  simply  to  be  allowed  to 
reap  the  full  benefits  of  its  own  admirable  policy.  There  is  abund¬ 
ant  room  for  competition.  Any  man  who  wishes  to  can  start  an- 
othercompany  tomorrow  ;  but  he  ought  to  do  it  without  attempting 
to  steal  anybody  else's  thunder.  The  demand  for  cabs  increases 
daily,  as  the  public  comes  to  realize  their  convenience  and  the 
reasonableness  of  the  charges  ;  and  the  present  supply  is  far  from 
sufficient  to  meet  the  present  demand.  A  great  deal  of  time  is 
wasted  now  in  trying  to  find  one  when  wanted.  They  ought  to 
be  as  thick  as  they  are  in  London  and  Paris,  where  you  can¬ 
not  look  in  any  direction  without  seeing  one;  and  it  seems  now 
only  a  question  of  time  when  they  will  be  here. 


THE  OSGOOD  WOOD-FILLER  FRAUD. 


Bulletin  No.  VI. 

An  important  feature  of  our  last  month’s  bulletin  consisted  of 
a  collection  of  testimonials  from  leading  carriage-builders,  with 
which  the  Osgood  Wood-Filler  Fraud  is  accustomed  to  bait  his 
prospective  victims.  We  had  two  reasons  for  presenting  these : 
first,  to  further  illustrate  his  methods ;  and  second,  to  learn  posi¬ 
tively  whether  these  recommendations  had  any  basis  of  fact,  or 
were  “made  out  of  whole  cloth.”  They  evidently  gave  rise  to 
many  indignation  meetings  in  the  offices  of  those  whose  names 
were  used ;  and  the  responses  since  received  leave  no  possible 
doubt  as  to  their  falsity. 

I. 

Here  are  some  of  the  denials  which  have  thus  been  called  forth : 

Mr.  John  C.  Harvey,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  writes:  “The  Osgood  Wood- 
Filling  testimonial  attributed  to  Harvey  &  Wallace  is  not  genuine.” 

The  Brockett  &  Tuttle  Co.,  of  New-Haven,  Conn.,  through  their  Treas¬ 
urer,  Mr.  Chas.  B.  Brown,  write:  “We  have  never  given  the  Osgood  Wood- 
Filler  party  named  any  recommendation  or  testimonial,  and  don’t  know  as  we 
have  ever  seen  him.” 

Messrs.  J.  M.  Quinby  &  Co.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  write:  “We  never  heard 
of  the  Osgood  Wood  Finish  and  Paint  Co.,  and  have  never  knowingly  used  any 
of  their  productions ;  and  of  course  never  authorized  the  publication  of  the 
letter  you  allude  to.” 

Messrs.  Wm.  D.  Rogers,  Son  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  write:  “We 
have  never  used  the  Osgood  Wood-Filler,  nor  given  the  testimonial  referred  to, 
and  neither  have  we  any  knowledge  of  the  company.” 

Mr.  J.  W.  Gosling,  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  the  pretended  headquarters  of  the 
swindler,  expresses  his  opinion  briefly  but  conclusively,  saying  :  “  Big  lie  ! 

There  is  no  such  firm  here  as  Goslin  &  Co.  and  never  has  been.” 

The  Louis  Cook  Mfg.  Co.,  also  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  through  their  Secretary, 
Mr.  D.  FT  Allen,  write  :  “  There  was  a  man  here  answering  the  description  you 
give,  and  representing  the  same  class  of  material  ;  but  we  did  not  think  that  it 
amounted  to  anything,  and  consequently  did  nothing  with  him,  and  he  had  no 
authority  to  use  our  name  in  the  matter,  as  we  have  never  bought  or  used  any  of 
the  goods  you  refer  to.” 

The  Columbus  Buggy  Co.,  of  Columbus,  O.,  through  their  Mr.  O.  G. 
Peters,  write  :  “  Will  simply  say  the  testimonial  referred  to  is  a  base  fraud  and 
forgery.  Have  never  used  the  article,  and  know  nothing  about  it.  Please  accept 
thanks  for  calling  our  attention  to  this  matter,  and  we  shall  be  pleased  if  you 
can  suggest  any  way  for  us  to  rebuke  the  forger.” 

The  Abbott  Buggy  Co.,  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  write:  “We  do  not  remember 
giving  any  such  testimonial  as  you  quote.  We  never  had  any  of  their  goods 
that  we  remember  of,  and  we  do  not  know  the  Osgood  Wood  Finish  and  Paint 

Co.” 

Messrs.  E.  M.  Miller  &  Co.,  of  Quincy,  Ill.,  write  :  “  Referring  to  the 
testimonial  attributed  to  us,  we  have  to  say  that  we  have  no  record  in  our  office 
of  ever  having  bought  any  Wood-Filler  from  above  parties,  and  no  record,  and 
certainly  po  recollection  or  knowledge,  of  ever  having  given  our  testimonial  in 
its  favor.  We  will  write  Messrs.  Osgood  &  Co.,  and  ask  what  authority  they 
have  for  the  above.  We  are  anxious  to  know  all  about  this  matter.” 

Messrs.  J.  B.  Brewster  &  Co.,  of  25th-st.,  New-York,  whose  name  is 
mentioned  by  many  victims  as  signed  to  written  testimonials  exhibited  by  the 
swindler,  write  as  /ollows;  “Yours  received,  inclosing  printpd  certificate 


endorsing  the  Osgood  Wood  Finish  and  Paint  Co.  We  have  no  recollection  of 
so  doing,  and  doubt  if  we  did  do  so,  as  we  do  not  believe  in  any  wood  filling 
except  raw  oil.” 

Messrs.  Brewster  &  Co.,  of  Broome-sl.,  New-York  (Broadway  and  47th-st.), 
whose  name  is  also  frequently  mentioned,  bear  testimony  to  the  forgery  of  any 
recommendation  of  the  Osgood  Wood-Filler  pretending  to  bear  their  firm  signa¬ 
ture.  They  say  :  “We  have  never  heard  of  the  ‘  Osgood  Wood-Filler’  except 
through  the  columns  of  The  Hub ;  have  never  given  any  certificate  for  it,  and  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  giving  certificates.  You  can  quote  us  as  pronouncing  both 
the  man  and  his  statements  as  false.” 

II. 

Messrs.  Shaw  &  Barnett,  the  well-known  carriage  and  sleigh- 
makers  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  admit  former  acquaintance  with  the 
swindler  now  under  review,  and  describe  as  follows  the  visit  with 
which  he  honored  them  about  two  years  ago : 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  12,  1884. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir:  We  notice  in  this  month’s  Hub  some 
correspondence  relative  to  a  Wood-Filling  swindler  who  is  oil  his  travels.  He 
has  evidently  paid  us  a  visit,  as  you  will  notice,  by  comparing  the  inclosed  paper 
containing  his  receipt  for  the  “Globe  Carriage  Finish,”  that  the  handwriting 
agrees  almost  exactly  with  your  photo-engraved  reproduction  on  page  411. 

It  is  now  about  two  years  ago,  we  think,  that  a  young  man  called  on  us,  and 
tried  to  prevail  on  Mr.  Barnett  to  purchase  the  inclosed  receipt.  He  had  any 
quantity  of  testimonials  and  references  to  show  us,  to  supplement  his  clever  way 
of  explaining  the  merits  of  the  article  himself.  He  even  showed  small  finished 
pieces  which  he  carried.  On  finding  that  we  did  not  think  well  enough  of  it  to 
purchase,  he  insisted  on  leaving  the  receipt  anyway,  but  exacted  a  promise  from 
us  to  keep  it  confidential ;  and  the  next  time  he  called,  we  were  to  pay  $5.00  or 
$10.00  for  it  if  we  used  it  and  it  proved  all  right.  We  have  never  taken  the 
trouble  to  try  it  since,  nor  has  our  friend  called  for  his  money,  so  we  now  turn 
it  over  to  you.  Yours  truly,  Shaw  &  Barnett. 

III. 

The  memorandum  inclosed  with  Messrs.  Shaw  &  Barnett’s  letter 
closely  resembles,  in  general  appearance,  the  Bittong  receipt  which 
we  reproduced  in  our  September  number,  and  is  written  with  the 
same  blue  aniline  pencil  and  signed  with  the  same  name ;  but  the 
address  has  been  changed  from  1201  Race-st.  to  237  Canal-st.,  and 
the  ingredients  and  their  relative  proportions  are  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent,  as  will  be  noticed  by  comparing  the  two.  Here  is  the  Albany 
formula : 

“GLOBE  CARRIAGE  FINISH. 


Shellac . 2  ozs. 

Potash . 8  ozs. 

Glue  (thin,  light  colored) . 1  pound. 

Dry  Zinc . 4  ozs. 

RainWater . 1  gallon. 

(Signed)  S.  E.  Walling, 


237  Canal-st.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.” 

IV. 

Under  “  Trade  Gossip  of  the  Past  Month,”  appearing  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  page,  we  expressed  satisfaction  that  we  had  received  no 
recent  reports  of  further  doings  by  this  party,  and  the  hope  that 
he  had  at  last  retired  from  the  field.  Later  correspondence  shat¬ 
ters  this  hope.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  letter  received  from  a  sub¬ 
scriber  in  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  who  requests  that  his  name  be 
withheld : 

Jericho,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  6,  1884. 

Mr.  Editor — Dear  Sir  :  The  W.  F.  Campbell  you  refer  to  in  The  Hub  as 
the  “  Osgood  Wood  Filling  Swindler  ”  was  at  my  shop  last  Friday,  Oct.  3d. 

He  is  the  fellow,  sure  !  He  produced  the  signatures  of  nearly  all  my  neighbor 
wagon-makers,  and  I  can  name  them  if  necessary.  He  also  showed  me  testi¬ 
monials  from  the  leading  carriage-manufacturers  of  the  country.  He  is  a  keen 
fellow,  and  should  be  apprehended  soon,  for  he  is  not  far  away,  and  is  probably 
still  on  Long  Island.  He  answered  precisely  to  the  description  as  given  in  The 
Hub.  I  tell  you,  he  fooled  a  great  many  around  here  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Island.  I  think  he  is  still  close  by.  “  Subscriber.” 

V. 

Here  is  another  recent  case  that  has  been  brought  to  our  notice 
since  preparing  our  last  month’s  bulletin.  It  comes  from  our 
friend  Daire,  of  New-Brunswick,  N.  J.,  who  writes  as  follows; 

New-Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Sept.  15,  1884. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  A  new  patent  swindler  has  made  his 
appearance  among  the  carriage-makers  of  this  neighborhood,  and  our  boss  has 
been  one  of  the  victims. 

The  patent  consists  in  a  formula  for  making  and  using  a  wood-filler.  He  has 
a  bottle  of  some  sort  of  quick-drying,  gummy  stuff,  which  he  applies  to  a  spoke, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  it  of  course  dries.  A  very  little  space  is  sandpapered,  and 
a  comparatively  smooth  surface  is  gained  with  very  little  labor.  He  shows  as  a 
sample  the  stereotyped  smooth  and  well-varnished  piece  of  spoke  or  panel.  His 
further  stock  in  trade  consists  of  a  lot  of  supposed-to-be-genuine  receipts  for  the 
formula  given  him  by  leading  carriage  firms  of  the  Eastern  States,  together  with 
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a  lot  of  circulars,  a  good  supply  of  cheek,  an  overwhelming  lot  of  gab,  and  the 
following  formula,  which  latter  he  does  not  show  until  he  has  secured  five,  ten 
or  fifteen  dollars,  as  the  case  may  be  : 


“  Gelatine . . 4  ozs. 

Potash . 8  ozs. 

Oxide  of  Zinc . 4  ozs. 

White  Glue . i  lb. 

Shellac . 3  ozs. 

Linseed  Oil . i  gal.” 


“  Simply  mix  all  the  articles,  put  in  dry  can,  and  let  stand  until  dissolved.  Ap¬ 
ply  with  brush,  same  as  varnish,  on  bare  wood,  from  two  to  three  coats ;  sand¬ 
paper,  and  you  will  have  a  surface  better,  more  durable  and  quicker  than  the 
old  system  of  roughstuff  and  white-lead.  The  articles  are  dirt  cheap,  and  " — 
Well,  the  swindler  then  makes  his  bow. 

Moral  :  Our  employer  has  on  hand,  and  has  had  for  the  last  three  weeks,  a 
can  of  that  stuff,  with  the  following  peculiarity  :  The  oil  has  dissolved  the 
potash,  the  oxide  of  zinc  and  the  gelatine,  but  stubbornly  refuses  to  do  the  same 
for  the  rest  of  the  articles. 

Beware  of  the  P.  F.  F.  A.:  i.  e.,  the  Patent  Filler  Formula  Agent !  Would  it 
not  be  well  for  The  Hub  to  show  up  the  fellow.  Mr.  Henry  Van  Mires  would 
like  to  see  him  commit  hari-kari.  A.  P.  Daire, 

Foreman  Painter  with  Henry  Van  Mires,  Carriage-maker. 


STILL  ANOTHER  SWINDLER ,  WITH  A  PRETENDED 

“  TOP  DRESSER.” 

The  Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  through 
their  President,  Mr.  Clement  Studebaker,  not  only  disclaim  all 
knowledge  of  the  Osgood  Wood-Filler  Fraud,  whose  pretended 
testimonials  are  exposed  in  our  preceding  article,  but  they  call  at¬ 
tention  to  another  swindler,  who  may  need  attention  hereafter. 
They  say : 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  Monday,  Sept.  15,  1884. 

Editor  of  the  Hub — Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  mailed  on  the  12th,  inclosing 
testimonial  purporting  to  have  been  given  by  us  to  the  “  Osgood  Wood  Finish 
Paint  Co.,”  was  received  this  morning. 

The  testimonial  is  a  fraud.  We  know  of  no  such  company,  and  have  never 
given  such  a  testimonial.  We  are  very  careful  in  matters  of  this  kind,  giving 
testimonials  only  when  fully  assured  that  they  are  thoroughly  deserved  and  the 
parties  are  unquestionably  reputable. 

We  have  also  heard,  from  time  to  time,  of  a  swindler  in  the  West  who  has 
been  selling  a  pretended  top-dressing,  in  which  he  has  claimed  that  we  were 
interested  ;  but  we  have  been  unable  to  catch  him.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have 
you  expose  this  new  attempt  at  deception  by  an  unwarrantable  use  of  our  name. 

Truly  yours,  Clem.  Studebaker,  Prest. 

We  immediately  responded  to  the  above  by  requesting  further 
information  regarding  the  new  swindler  referred  to,  in  reply  to 
which  we  received  the  following  particulars  : 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  Oct.  1,  1884. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  Yours  of  the  24th  came  duly  to  hand. 
We  have  heard  nothing  from  the  top-dressing  swindler  very  lately.  The  last 
word  was  concerning  his  operations  at  Kalamazoo  and  vicinity,  but  we  neglected 
to  make  special  file  of  the  letters  ;  and,  as  we  do  not  now  recall  the  names,  we 
are  unable  easily  to  look  up  the  correspondence. 

The  first  operations  of  this  party  which  came  to  our  knowledge  we  learned  of 
through  a  letter  dated  April  6,  1883,  written  by  C.  Brown,  of  Churubusco,  Ind., 
which  reads  as  follows  : 

“  There  was  a  party  here  a  few  days  ago  representing  himself  to  be  one  of  the 
Studebakers,  of  the  firm  of  Studebaker  &  Brunswick,  of  South  Bend,  and  selling 
a  patent  enamel  or  coach  varnish  of  very  superior  quality,  worth  $12  a  gallon, 
and  warranted  to  stand  for  two  years.  If  not  as  represented,  the  Studebakers 
would  refund  the  money.  Of  course,  it  being  from  the  Studebakers,  we  supposed 
at  once  it  was  good,  and  the  sample  he  had  worked  very  nicely  ;  but,  on  examin¬ 
ing  the  gallon  left  after  he  was  gone,  it  was  found  to  be  a  poor  quality  of  linseed 
oil.” 

There  were  others  victimized  in  that  part  of  Indiana  by  the  same  fellow  about 
that  time,  not  only  by  the  sale  of  the  so-called  varnish,  but  by  borrowing  small 
sums  of  money  on  the  strength  of  his  pretended  relations  with  us. 

The  character  of  his  work  in  Michigan  some  months  later  was  substantially 
the  same,  but,  as  the  amounts  involved  were  comparatively  petty,  no  one  seems 
to  feel  sufficient  interest  in  the  matter  to  follow  up  the  swindler  and  secure  his 
arrest. 

The  affair  is  a  little  old  now,  and  we  did  not  allude  to  it  expecting  you  to  take 
it  in  hand,  though  of  course  we  have  no  objections  to  publicity  about  it  if  you 
should  think  it  best.  In  case  we  hear  anything  further  from  the  fellow,  we  will 
advise  you  at  once.  Very  truly  yours,  Clem.  Studebaker,  Prest. 


LAZIER  STILL  TIGHTER  IN  THE  TOILS. 

We  think  Lazier,  the  swindler,  must  begin  to  appreciate  that  the 
way  of  the  transgressor,  though  he  found  it  comparatively  easy  for 
nine  years,  is  painfully  hard  at  the  turning.  Even  the  penitentiary 
walls  of  Belleville  didn’t  prevent  his  former  victim  and  energetic 
follower,  Mr.  L.  N.  Morrison,  the  Aylmer  carriage-maker,  from  get¬ 
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ting  in  on  him  with  his  further  charge  of  forgery.  Here  is  Mr. 
Morrison’s  account  of  what  occurred.  He  writes  as  follows,  under 
date  of  Sept.  22d  : 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  By  consent  of  the  Grand  Jury  at  Kings¬ 
ton,  I  obtained  an  indictment  for  forgery  against  Lazier,  and  they  found  a  true  bill. 

On  Tuesday  last,  at  2  p.  m.,  he  pleaded  “  not  guilty,”  for  the  purpose  of  gain¬ 
ing  time  ;  but  when  his  counsel  learned  all  the  particulars  of  the  case,  and  how 
much  information  I  had  from  you  in  New-York,  through  Mr.  Huntington,  he 
advised  Lazier  otherwise  ;  and  at  4  p.  m.  the  latter  recalled  his  first  declaration 
and  plead  “  guilty,”  begging  for  the  mercy  of  the  Court,  on  account  of  his  wife 
and  child. 

The  sentence  pronounced  was  three  years  and  one  month,  to  run  concurrent 
with  his  previous  sentence  in  Simcoe,  which  time  will  expire  on  the  morning  of 
the  16th  of  April,  1S87. 

I  telegraphed  you  the  result  on  Tuesday,  at  5  p.  M.,  and  instructed  the  Court 
reporter  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  British  Whig  containing  an  account  of  the 
trial.  [Signed]  L.  N.  Morrison, 

of  Aylmer,  Ont. 

The  newspaper  referred  to  by  Mr.  Morrison  was  duly  received, 
and  contained  a  column  report  of  the  trial  and  of  Lazier’s  previous 
record,  from  which  we  quote  the  following: 

Yesterday  afternoon  [Sept.  16]  the  trial  of  Mark  R.  Lazier,  swindler,  was  con¬ 
tinued  and  completed. 

On  May  1st,  1879,  under  the  name  of  G.  C.  Wright,  said  to  be  a  traveler  for 
Baylis,  Wilkes  &  Co.,  Montreal,  he  called  upon  L.  N.  Morrison,  Aylmer,  and 
sold  him  a  bill  of  goods.  Wright  wished  to  draw  on  the  house  fpr  $50,  traveling 
expenses,  and  upon  producing  a  letter  of  identification  and  credit,  signed  “  Baylis, 
Wilkes  &  Co.,”  Morrison  endorsed  the  draft.  Baylis,  Wilkes  &  Co.  had  no  such 
traveler  in  their  employ,  the  letter  of  credit  was  a  forgery,  and  Morrison  was  out 
$50. 

On  January  nth,  1884,  he  was  arrested  in  Belleville.  He  was  also  wanted  in 
Simcoe,  and  as  Mr.  Morrison’s  father  and  family  were  ill,  the  Aylmer  gentleman 
could  not  prosecute  him.  The  Simcoe  gentlemen  took  him  in  hand,  and  he  was 
sentenced  to  three  years  in  the  penitentiary. 

At  the  Court  here,  Mr.  Morrison  had  an  indictment  laid  against  Lazier.  His 
counsel,  T.  H.  McGuire,  Q.  C.,  entered  objections  to  procedure  with  the  case, 
but  they  were  overridden,  and  when  Lazier  was  accused  of  having  forged  the 
letter  of  credit,  he  pleaded  “guilty,”  and  received  a  sentence  of  three  years  and 
one  month,  the  sentence  to  run  concurrently  with  that  he  is  now  serving. 

Comment  is  unnecessary,  further  than  to  say  that  we  find  this 
second  sentence  a  lenient  one,  when  the  long-continued  crimes  oi 
the  man  are  considered.  We  hope,  however,  that  it  will  prove 
sufficient  to  lead  Lazier  to  hereafter  turn  from  the  error  of  his 
former  bad  ways. 
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By  the  Editor,  assisted  by  F.  B.  Patterson,  Albert  Kehrl,  John  D. 
Gribbon,  J.  A.  Vautier,  H.  M.  DuBois,  E.  Comby  and  others. 


Black-and-Tan. — Slang  (New-York)  for  yellow-paneled  public  Cab. 

Black-Maria — Slang  for  Prison  Van.  Origin  unknown. 

Flyman. — The  driver  of  a  “  Fly,”  q.  v. 

Foot-board. — (1.)  Same  as  “  Footman’s-board,”  q.  v.  (2.)  The  horizontal 
part  of  the  bottom  of  the  driving-seat  of  a  vehicle,  on  which  the  driver  rests  his 
feet. 

Kibitka. — A  variety  of  Russian  four-wheeled  vehicle.  See  Turgenieff’s  novel, 
“  Fathers  and  Sons.” 

NagaTka. — Russian.  A  Cossack  whip.  See  Turgenieff’s  novel,  “Fathers 
and  Sons.” 

Night-Hawk. — Slang  (New-York)  for  public  Cab  seeking  passengers  on  the 
streets  at  night. 

Page-board. — Same  as  “  Foot-board  or  Footman’s-board,”  q.  v. 

Pane. — The  end  of  a  vice-man's  hand-hammer  at  the  other  extremity  from  the 
face,  having  a  rounded  chisel  edge,  and  used  to  dress  imperfections  in  ironwork 
when  fitting  up  in  the  vice. 

Pane,  To. — A  technical  term  used  by  carriage  smiths,  meaning  to  smooth  over 
defective  surfaces  in  metal  work,  by  continued  light  blows  with  the  pane  end  of 
the  hand-hammer. 

Pullman. — A  drawing-room  railway  car,  named  after  the  American  inventoi, 
Geo.  M.  Pullman. 

Standard. — (1.)  Any  iron  or  skeleton  wood  support  for  an  outside  seat  of  a 
vehicle.  (2.)  The  ornamented  scroll  sides  of  a  page-board  or  footman's-board. 

Station-Fly. — A  Fly  used  for  railway  service. 

Tarantass. — A  variety  of  Russian  traveling  carriage.  See  Turgenieff’s  novel, 
“  Fathers  and  Sons.” 

Toe-board. — The  inclined  board  at  the  front  of  the  driving-seat  of  a  vehicle, 
on  which  the  driver  rests  his  toes. 

Toe-rail. — The  rail  attached  to  the  toe-board  of  a  vehicle,  on  which  the  driver 
rests  the  ball  of  his  foot. 

Tramway,  or  Tram. — Abbreviated  from  Outram,  the  name  of  the  inventor  of 
the  so-called  “  Outram-way  ”  or  railway. 

Wheel  of  Kronos. — The  ancient  symbol  of  Kronos  or  Saturn.  Donnolly,  in 
his  “Atlantis:  the  Antediluvian  World”  (pages  140,  141),  supposes  it  to  repre¬ 
sent  “  simply  the  cross  of  Atlantis,  surrounded  by  its  encircling  ring.” 
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EVERY  CARRIAGE- BUILDER  HIS  OWN  TEACHER. 

It  is  rather  depressing  to  consider  how  many  second-grade 
carriages  are  turned  out  every  year,  which,  at  about  the  same  cost- 
price,  but  with  added  taste  in  design  and  finish,  could  be  raised 
to  the  first-grade  and  be  made  to  bring  from  io  to  25  per  cent. 

better  prices. 

Every  boss,  however  painstaking  he  may  be,  is  sure  to  occa¬ 
sionally  issue  orders  for  a  dozen-lot  of  vehicles  of  some  ill-advised 
new  design,  which  he  becomes  sick  to  death  of  before  they  are 
sold.  After  a  mistake  of  this  kind  he  is  quite  likely  to  fall  back 
despairingly  upon  some  old  design  that  was  popular  season  before 
last,  only  to  discover  that  it  has  already  been  worked  for  all  it  is 
worth.  The  question  where  to  draw  the  line  between  the  old 
and  tried,  and  the  new  and  partly  experimental,  is  often  a  solemn 
one,  but  it  must  be  met  face  to  face  by  the  progressive  builder  at 
the  opening  of  every  new  season,  and  must  be  dealt  with  cheer¬ 
fully  and  confidently.  How  can  such  confidence  be  secured  ? 
Several  roads  are  open  to  the  modern  American  carriage-builder, 
including  the  following : 

The  first  and  most  obvious  duty  is  to  study  the  tastes  of  the 
class  of  customers  composing  his  individual  clientage.  He  should 
familiarize  himself  as  fully  as  possible  with  the  uses  to  which  his 
vehicles  are  put  by  these  customers.  He  should  learn  what  they 
like,  and  what  they  don’t ;  and  why  they  like  this,  and  don’t  like 
that.  He  should  give  a  fair  hearing  to  all  the  complaints  that  are 
addressed  to  him,  and  try  to  seek  some  remedy.  He  should  listen 
patiently  to  any  and  all  suggestions  that  customers  may  present, 
as  to  variations  in  design  and  construction  which  appear  to  them 
desirable.  Many  an  enterprising  carriage-builder  has  caught  inspi¬ 
ration  from  such  criticisms  and  hints,  though  crude  and  sometimes 
exasperating  in  their  mode  of  presentation.  He  should  own  a 
horse  and  vehicle  of  his  own — more  than  one,  if  he  can  afford  it ; 
and  test  for  himself  any  questionable  experiments  he  may  hazard. 
In  a  word,  he  should  put  himself  in  the  place  of  each  individual 
customer  as  completely  as  he  can ! 

In  the  next  place,  the  carriage-builder  should  keep  a  weather 
eye  on  what  his  competitors  are  doing,  for  every  one  of  them  can 
teach  lessons  to  all  the  others  in  some  particular,  in  case  he  is 
willing  to  take  the  stand  or  can  be  constrained  to.  Friendly  rela¬ 
tions  with  one’s  competitors  are  consequently  desirable ;  and  it 
will  be  found  very  helpful  to  such  relations  if  one  will  early  learn 
to  give,  in  case  he  expects  to  receive  in  return.  The  carriage- 
builder  should  travel  occasionally,  especially  to  the  leading  trade 
centers,  and  when  in  cities  he  should  make  it  a  point  to  visit  the 
parks  and  fashionable  drives.  He  should  also  encourage  his 
superintendent  and  foremen  to  travel  for  like  purposes  of  observa¬ 
tion,  which  will  tend  not  only  to  suggest  to  them  new  ideas,  but 
freshen  up  their  old  ones. 

In  the  third  place,  he  will  do  well  if  he  utilizes  all  sources  of 
printed  information  regarding  his  own  trade,  or  business  in  gen¬ 
eral.  We  need  hardly  emphasize  the  fact  that  he  should  study 
the  trade  journals,  for  this  is  one  of  the  most  inexpensive  and 
effective  means  of  information  offered  to  the  carriage-builder  of  to¬ 
day,  and  the  small  contingent  expense  of  less  than  $25  a  year  will 
be  sufficient  to  bring  the  whole  number  to  his  office  desk,  English 
and  French  as  well  as  American.  Any  carriage-builder  who  tries 
to  economize  by  cutting  off  from  his  motive  power  this  pound  of 
steam,  is  pretty  sure  to  have  his  machinery  run  slower  than  its 
capacity  warrants.  One’s  inspirations  often  leap  up  from  unex¬ 
pected  sources,  and  the  constant  student  of  any  energetic  trade 
journal  is  pretty  certain  to  feel  quickened  to  more  thought  and 
more  energetic  action. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  think  the  repair  department  ought  to 
be  more  of  a  school  than  it  usually  proves.  That  is  a  sort  of 
place  of  resurrection  for  the  carriage-builder’s  handiwork,  where 
he  is  enabled,  if  he  will,  to  separate  the  sheep  from  the  goats. 
There,  may  be  seen  the  points  of  excellence  which  have  been 
proved  and  found  not  wanting ;  and  there  the  defects  uncloak 
themselves.  It  would  be  well  for  every  carriage-builder  to  devote 
several  hours  each  week  to  the  study  of  his  own  work  and  that 
of  others,  as  it  presents  itself  after  the  wear  and  tear  of  actual 
use.  You  will  often  readily  see  that  something  is  wrong,  and  it 
may  be  easy  to  remedy  it ;  but  a  still  more  important  duty,  if 
one  has  any  sense  of  responsibility,  is  to  find  out  why  it  is  wrong, 
and  how  to  prevent  the  same  error  forever  afterward.  Every¬ 
one  knows  that  something  is  wrong  when  he  sees  an  axle  broken 


short  off ;  but  to  learn  why  it  broke,  and  how  to  prevent  a  re¬ 
currence  of  such  breakage  in  the  future  is  much  more  difficult. 
Everyone  knows  something  is  the  matter  when  he  sees  a  varnished 
surface  despoiled  of  its  luster ;  but  how  few  coach-builders  have 
learned  to  tell  whether  ammonia  fumes  were  the  cause  of  the 
deviltry?  Yet  this  is  a  much  less  difficult  question  than  the  previ¬ 
ous  one  !  Every  carriage-builder  feels  grieved  to  see  the  roofs  of 
his  coupes  and  rockaways  cracked,  but  most  of  them  get  cracked — 
and  some  of  them  horribly  ! — by  the  time  they  reach  the  repair 
shop ;  and  no  one,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  found  an  absolutely 
sure  cure  for  this  serious  defect  in  modern  carriage-building, 
while  the  various  causes  areas  yet  but  imperfectly  understood. 

In  his  repair  shop  every  carriage-builder  has  his  own  technical 
school.  But  how  few,  comparatively,  are  the  pupils  who  system¬ 
atically  attend  that  school,  and  intelligently  study  its  object  lessons  ! 


THE  SKID. 

[See  Judge  Truax’s  recent  decision  regarding  “  Skids,”  reported  under 
Trade  Gossip,  page  554.] 

The  man  who  invented  the  skid  was — to  use  the  language  of  the 
wicked — “  no  slouch.”  If  you  admire  the  talents  of  him  who  has  caused 
two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  only  one  grew  before,  what  shall  you 
think  of  him  who  has  caused  two  small  sticks  of  wood  to  solve  the  dark¬ 
est  problems  of  transportation  and  to  knock  the  rights  of  man  into  a 
cocked  hat  ?  Before  the  days  of  the  skid,  a  truck  only  reached  half-way 
across  an  average  street,  and  a  negro  porter  ate  his  bread  and  molasses 
in  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  It  was  back  your  cart  up  to  the  gutter  and 
carry  in  your  goods  on  your  shoulder.  Now,  thanks  to  this  little  inven¬ 
tion,  the  truck  reaches  all  across  the  street  and  sidewalk,  and  as  far 
back  into  the  adjoining  warehouses  as  is  desired,  while  the  jolly  and 
obese  porter  transports  the  freight  from  one  place  to  the  other  by  a  tap 
from  his  little  finger.  It  is  the  pedestrian  who  works  now.  Getting  a 
cargo  of  goods  from  the  truck  into  the  warehouse,  or  the  reverse,  re¬ 
solves  itself  into  a  simple  question  of  making  the  pedestrians  get  out 
of  the  way.  Back  up  your  cart,  hitch  on  your  well-greased  skid,  station 
a  porter  at  some  convenient  spot  to  make  the  walkers  “  jump  lively,”  and 
the  thing  is  done.  The  goods  are  nicely  stowed  away,  and  nobody  has 
done  any  work  and  nobody  feels  fatigued  except  the  casual  passerby. 
The  truckman  and  the  porters  are  as  fresh  at  nightfall  as  in  the  morning, 
while  the  wayfarers  who  have  assisted  them  during  the  day  lie  home  on 
sofas  in  a  crippled  and  exhausted  condition,  bathing  their  limbs,  per¬ 
haps,  in  alcohol,  and  moaning  over  the  severity  of  their  toil. 

Stand  at  the  corner  of  one  of  our  down-town  streets,  and  look  along 
the  sidewalk  !  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  you  will  see  sober  citizens 
jumping  up  and  down  like  pop-corns  in  a  popper — and  for  the  same 
reason,  because  they  are  having  a  red-hot  time  of  it  !  This  is  the 
skid  at  work.  You  will  see  long  serpentine  lines  of  beaver  hats  winding 
in  and  out  between  the  sidewalk  and  the  middle  of  the  street.  These 
peculiar  modes  of  locomotion  are  inspired  by  the  skid.  If  you  see 
eight  or  ten  street-cars  stuck  fast  together,  and  an  excited  mob  of  angry 
men  surrounding  them  and  rending  the  air  with  shouts  and  curses,  you 
will  find  at  the  bottom  of  it  all — our  little  friend,  the  skid. 

Walk  through  the  street  yourself  and  observe  how  you,  too,  will  hop 
up  and  down,  and  wind  in  and  out,  and  step  ankle-deep  in  mudholes,  and 
dash  your  foot  against  a  stone.  You,  too,  will  be  shouted  at  by  gruff 
voices  if  you  don’t  go  through  your  gymnastics  in  a  sufficiently  expert 
manner,  and  your  calves  will  be  occasionally  prodded  with  a  gauging- 
stick  to  hurry  you  along.  If  you  have  ever  had  your  foot  caught  in  a 
railway  track  and  seen  the  train  thundering  along  to  your  destruction, 
you  may  naturally  think  that  you  have  felt  genuine  terror  ;  but  you 
know  nothing  about  it  until  you  have  had  your  foot  caught  in  a  skid, 
with  the  leering  porter  standing  at  the  top  of  the  incline,  holding  a 
barrel  of  whiskey  lightly  by  the  rim  with  his  thumb  and  finger  and 
ready  to  let  it  slide  at  any  moment.  Anybody  who  has  experienced 
both  kinds  of  death  will  tell  you  that  it  is  far  better  to  be  struck  by  a 
locomotive  than  by  a  barrel  of  Kentucky  rye,  40  per  cent,  above  proof. 

When  you  have  finished  your  walk  and  reached  a  place  of  safety,  do  not 
give  way  to  your  feelings,  but  look  back  over  your  path  and  enjoy  the 
picturesque  spectacle  of  the  long  lines  of  negro  porters  sitting  in  the 
sunny  doorways,  the  truckmen  loafing  on  the  carts,  the  casks  and  boxes 
sliding  down  the  skids  and  into  stores  almost  without  human  aid,  while 
other  poor  pedestrians  leap,  hop,  twine,  twirl  and  skip  in  the  far  per¬ 
spective.  Observe  what  a  successful  labor-saving  machine  the  skid  is  ; 
how  it  deprives  nobody  of  his  situation,  reduces  no  workman’s  wages, 
and  causes  no  strikes  ;  how  it  simply  relieves  a  lucky  lot  of  fellows  from 
their  share  of  the  primeval  curse,  and  keeps  the  rest  of  mankind  so 
busy  that  they  actually  haven’t  time  to  quarrel  with  the  unjust  distribu¬ 
tion.  Then,  limp  home,  and  consider  how  it  doth  bestride  the  narrow 
sidewalk  like  a  colossus.— From  Dr.  Ely’s  “  Cats,  Cooks  and  Cartwheels." 
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AMERICAN  PATENTS  PERTAINING  TO  CARRIAGES 
GRANTED  DURING  SEPTEMBER,  1884. 


CRITICS’  CORNER. 


Compiled  by  Huntington  &  Huntington. 


ORNAMENTATION  AS  APPLIED  TO  STREET  CARS. 


The  following  patents,  of  interest  to  the  carriage  trade,  were  issued  by 
the  United  States  Patent  Office  during  the  month  of  September,  1884  : 

September  2d,  1884. 

«.  r  i  W.  W.  Rosensteel  1  and  F.  L.  Shal- 

I  lenberger . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

. J.  T.  Young . Vincennes,  Ind. 

Buggy  Cover . E.  Bradley . Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

Carriage  Step . J.  Pendergast . New-Haven,  Conn. 

Vehicle  Fifth-wheel . \  J'  Hou&h  and  E‘  SPenTcer-S 

(  Lancaster,  Wis. 

.j  •  ,  ,  ,  j  G.  D.  Goodell  and  T.  B.  Bent, 

(  Middletown,  Conn. 

Vehicle  Hub-band . W.  Gardner  8 . Lancaster,  Ohio. 

Thill  Support  for  Vehicles . J.  V.  Reams . Burlington,  Kan. 

Vehicle  Brake . A.  E.  Herman4 . Ravenna,  Ohio. 

Vehicle  Running-gear . T.  J.  Allison ...  Bingham  School,  N.  C. 

. E.  L.  Bennett . Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

. J.  P.  Smith  5 . Rushville,  Ind. 

Vehicle  Spring . J.  M.  Bromley  6 . Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

. F.  A.  Isham . 

Vehicle,  Two-wheeled . F.  Schelp . Baldwin,  Mo, 

Removable  Runner  for  Vehicles .  M.  Deetz . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wagon-body  Fender . C.  L.  Hanbeil . Waverly,  Ohio. 

Wagon  Jack . L.  F.  Weeks . Hyde  Park,  Ill. 

Wagon  Seat . A.  Miller . North  Adams,  Mass. 

Spring  Wagon . -j  D'  Buckler  and  E'  N-  Pel/er'  ...  , 

^  6  l  Ionia,  Mich. 

Wagon  Spring  and  Gearing . J.  Allan . Carrolton,  Miss. 

September  9th,  1884. 

Wagon  End-gate . C.  Hotz . Chicago,  Ill. 

Vehicle  Fifth-wheel . J.  McEntee . Covington,  Ky. 

Harness-trace  Supporter . M.  E.  Lasher . Champagne,  Ill. 

Horse-hitching  Device . J.  Findlay . Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Carriage  Hub  and  Axle . J.  F.  Walter,  Jr . Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Jump-seat . C.  H.  Hutton . Baltimore,  Md. 

Carriage-door  Latch . J.  Kopcsay . New-York,  N.  Y. 

“  J.  Kopcsay .  “  “ 

Rein-holder . C.  A.  Dougherty . Clyde,  Minn. 

. C.  Pentz  7 . Canton,  Ohio. 

Rein  Support . - . E.  A.  Hoyt . Lebanon,  Ill. 

Vehicle  Shaft  Support . J  J.  J.  &  D.  Ellsworth  and  M  Rogers 

(  Riverdale,  Mich. 

Carriage  Thill . -J  G'.J-  Fre>'’  L  Heffner  and  J.  S.  Mil- 

Wagon  Jack . W.  H.  Bruce . Marlborough,  N.  H. 

September  16th,  1884. 

Carriage  Shifting-rail  Attach-  )m  n  r  u  ,  _  ,  .  _ 

ment  j-  W.  B.  C.  Hershey . Columbus,  O. 

Wagon  End-gate . A.  A.  Williams . Sterling,  Ill. 

Vehicle  Hub . J.  Maris  8 . Columbus,  Ohio. 

“  “  . J.  Maris  9 . 

“  “  . J.  Maris10 . 

“  “  . G.  Utley11 . Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Vehicle  Journal  and  Box . P.  Hamel . Houghton,  Mich. 

Thill-coupling . T.  A.  Mayes . Phillipsburg,  Pa. 

. W.  S.  Shanahan.  .East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

Side-spring  Vehicle . Z.  M.  Howell . Salida,  Cal. 

Vehicle  Spring . C.  W.  Saladee . Torrington,  Conn. 

. C.  W.  Saladee .  “  “ 

. C.  W.  Saladee .  “  “ 

Two-wheeled  Vehicle . -J  E'  P’  Hincks  and  G.  H.  Johnson, 

(  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

September  23d,  1884. 

Buggy  Body . M.  Y.  Buck13 . Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

Thill-coupling . • . B.  Fahrney . Hagerstown,  Md. 

. G.  E.  Smith . Newark,  Ohio. 

. H.  Temple . Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Vehicle  Drag-brake . C.  Trim18 . Houghton,  Mich. 

Device  for  turning  vehicles  out  )  u  ,  ,  .  „  ^ 

of  car  tracks  .  . \  1  •  Macdonald,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Storm-protector  for  Vehicles - F.  P.  Stone . Chicago,  Ill. 

Wagon  Running-gear . H.  S.  Nelson . Clear  LakeTlowa! 

Spring  Wagon . G.  F.  Thompson . Oshkosh,  Wis. 

•Assignors  to  Oliver  Bros.  &  Phillips,  same  place. 

2  “  of  one-third  to  L.  J.  Arthur,  same  place. 

3 Assignor  of  one-half  to  C.  H.  Neal,  same  place. 

“  of  one-half  to  H.  W.  Riddle,  same  place, 
of  one-half  to  J.  Carroll,  same  place, 
to  W.  E.  Smith,  same  place, 
to  C.  W.  Yoke  and  L.  H.  Highley,  same  place. 

,»  |  “  to  S.  N.  Brown  &  Co.,  Dayton  Ohio. 

of  one-half  to  J.  S.  Carr,  Durham,  N.  C. 

of  three-fourths  to  D.  A.  &  W.  A.  Roach  and  B.  F.  Gillespie,  same 
place.  ’ 

of  one-half  to  G.  P.  McFarlane,  same  place. 


Copies  of  the  foregoing  patents  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  the 
receipt  of  order,  with  50  cents  for  each  patent,  by  Huntington  &  Hunting- 
ton,  156  Broadway,  New-York  City. 


Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir:  An  article  with  the  above  title 
occupies  a  prominent  position  on  the  first  page  of  the  July  number  of 
the  Blacksmith  and  Wheelwright ;  and,  to  my  surprise,  has  been  reprinted, 
without  comment,  in  the  September  number  of  the  National  Car  Builder. 
I  find  it  so  filled  with  inaccuracies  that  I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  your 
attention  to  some  of  its  most  unfortunate  misstatements,  in  order  that 
no  Hub  reader,  at  least,  may  be  misled  by  them. 

The  writer  first  refers  to  painted  imitations  of  inlaid  woods,  and  says  : 

“A  correspondent  from  St.  Louis  asks:  ‘  How  is  the  work  called  “imitation 
inlaying  ”  done,  and  is  it  a  cheap,  quick  and  easy  method  of  ornamenting  car 
panels  ?  ’  The  imitation  of  inlaid  woods  has  become  quite  popular  among  some 
of  the  painters  in  car-shops,  it  being  a  simple  and  quick  means  of  filling  up  a 
panel  with  fancy  designs.” 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  painting  of  such  “imitation  inlaying” 
has  not  become  “  quite  popular  among  any  of  the  painters  in  car-shops,” 
and  for  the  very  good  reason  that  the  only  successful  process  is  patented, 
and  none  but  the  patentee  has  any  authority  to  use  it.  Attempts  have 
been  made  in  this  direction  for  many  years  past,  and  some  of  these  have 
been  very  cleverly  done  by  a  few  first-class  artists  ;  but  the  process  was 
never  reduced  to  such  a  form  that  it  could  be  generally  utilized  in  the 
car-shop,  as  an  inexpensive  decorative  science,  until  Mr.  J.  Millward 
vVade,  who  has  charge  of  the  decorative  department  of  the  car  works 
of  the  John  Stephenson  Co.,  in  this  city,  invented  his  new  pro¬ 
cess  known  as  “  Wade’s  patent  process  of  imitating  inlaid  woods 
and  marbles  and  this  process  has  alone  been  employed  thus  far  by  the 
Stephenson  Co.,  specimens  of  whose  cars,  containing  work  by  Mr.  Wade, 
may  now  be  seen  on  the  surface  street-cars  of  the  Sixth-avenue,  Second- 
avenue,  and  42d-street  lines  in  New-York  City  ;  the  Tompkins-avenue, 
of  Brooklyn,  and  some  of  those  in  Baltimore  and  Pittsburgh,  all  of 
which  were  built  by  the  Stephenson  Co.,  and  all  of  which  were  orna¬ 
mented  by  Mr.  Wade. 

An  attempt  is  next  made  by  the  same  writer  in  the  Blacksmith  and 
Wheelwright  to  give  the  modus  operandi,  and  here  is  what  he  says  : 

“To  do  this  work,  select  the  whitest  wood  possible — white  holly — for  the  panel 
in  the  first  place  ;  then,  cleaning  and  smoothing  it  nicely  with  very  fine  sand¬ 
paper,  put  on  a  good  coat  of  French  shellac  varnish,  sufficient  to  partly  fill  the 
pores  in  the  wood  ;  begin  the  running  in  of  vines,  leaves  and  buds,  or  whatever 
is  desired,  using  any  color  preferred,  mixed  with  gum  water  (virtually  water-color), 
with  the  usual  ornamenting  pencils,  until  the  design  is  complete.  Let  it  dry, 
which  will  not  take  long  ;  then  with  black-walnut  stain,  or  black,  mixed  with 
varnish,  oil  and  turpentine,  go  carefully  over  the  whole  panel,  flowers,  vines  and' 
all,  being  careful  not  to  run  over  the  moldings  around  it.  Allow  the  stain  to 
dry  ;  then,  with  a  soft  sponge  and  water,  wash  off  the  gum  or  water-color  paint, 
which  will  be  found  to  soften  easily  and  come  off,  leaving  the  figure  clearly  de¬ 
fined,  with  neat  and  true  edges  in  white  holly  upon  the  walnut  ground.  When 
all  is  cleaned,  varnish  the  work  as  usual.” 

I  pity  the  poor  embryo  painter  who  should  waste  his  time  in  trying  to 
wash  off  gum  water  through  a  coating  of  “varnish,  oil  and  turpentine,” 
and  over  a  single  coat  of  shellac.  But  this  is  only  one  mistake,  where 
all  is  wrong.  In  fact,  the  entire  directions  are  so  completely  erroneous 
as  to  be  merely  a  burlesque.  By  this  process,  it  would  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  make  the  work  successful,  to  employ  a  good  designer,  a  good 
pencil  hand,  and  a  good  grainer.  This  would  never  do  for  general  in¬ 
troduction.  Mr.  Wade’s  method,  on  the  other  hand,  reduces  the  art  to 
a  simple  mechanical  process  that  can  be  applied  by  any  fair  painter,  and 
it  assures  work  of  the  greatest  beauty,  such  as  that  shown  in  connection 
with  the  car  exhibits  of  the  Stephenson  Co.  at  the  Railway  Exposition  in 
Chicago  a  year  ago,  when  it  was  universally  admired  as  the  finest  speci¬ 
men  of  ihis  class  of  work  ever  seen. 

The  same  writer,  in  the  same  blundering  way,  then  follows  with  a 
most  anti-American  statement  about  roughstuff.  He  says  : 

“  A  correspondent  from  London,  England,  wants  to  know  if  the  street  cars  in 
New-York  are  painted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  steam  cars  described  in  our 
trade  journals. 

“  The  answer  is,  No!  There  is  a  difference.  Most  steam  cars  are  rough- 
stuffed  and  rubbed,  while  such  a  thing  is  seldom  thought  of  in  a  street-car  shop. 
A  coat  of  priming — possibly  white-lead  and  oil — two  coats  of  white  having  but 
little  oil,  then  the  color ;  next,  color  and  varnish,  striping,  ornamenting  and  let¬ 
tering,  and  two  coats  of  varnish  complete  the  work  on  the  outside  ;  the  inside 
being  in  most  cases  fancy  wood,  is  varnished  with  three  coats  of  light-colored 
varnish.  The  pedestals  and  wheels  get  two  coats  of  some  cheap  oil  paint,  such 
as  Grafton  paint,  although  the  former  are  sometimes  painted  the  color  of  the 
sunk-bottom.” 

This  last  is  as  bad  as  possible,  and  is  particularly  unfortunate  for  the 
reason  that  it  would  give  so  bad  an  impression  to  any  prospective  foreign 
purchaser  of  American  cars,  which  now  find  their  way  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  give  such  excellent  satisfaction.  It  is  absolutely  untrue  in 
all  its  statements.  All  our  leading  car-builders  do  use  roughstuff,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  one  house  named,  i.  e.,  Messrs.  Feigel  &  Co., 
of  New-Utrecht,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  who  make  a  specialty  of  cheap  cars. 

In  concluding,  I  would  say  that  only  a  blacksmith  or  a  wheelwright  could 
have  written  such  a  blundering  article  as  the  one  I  have  thus  imperfectly 
reviewed  ;  and  on  this  ground  I  suppose  we  will  have  to  excuse  him. 

New-York,  Sept.  29,  1S84.  Wm.  B.  Long. 
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DINNER-HOUR. 

"A  little  nonsense ,  now  and  then. 
Is  relished  by  the  wisest  men." 


DR.  HOLMES  ON  WHEELS. 


Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  of  Boston,  author  of  “  The 
One-hoss  Shay,”  and  of  numerous  other  poems  and  novels  which 
still  better  deserve  to  keep  his  name  green  forever  in  the  affection¬ 
ate  remembrance  of  every  American,  is — as  the  reader  is  no  doubt 
aware — an  Honorary  and  highly  honored  member  of  the  Carriage 
Builders’  National  Association.  And  if  he  had  happened  to  be 
the  most  active  of  all  its  Active  members,  he  could  not  adapt  his 
similes  more  spontaneously  and  accurately  from  the  carriage  trade, 
or,  indeed,  more  profusely,  as  we  have  recently  had  occasion  to 
notice  while  reading  two  admirable  novels  of  his,  “  Elsie  Venner  ” 
and  “  The  Guardian  Angel,”  which,  next  after  Hawthorne’s  mas¬ 
terpieces,  we  should  be  most  loath  to  strike  off  from  the  pitifully 
short  list  of  first-class  American  fiction. 

Every  carriage-builder,  before  he  takes  his  last  ride,  in  that  most 
imposing  and  solemn  of  all  his  productions,  ought  to  try  to  devote 


of  the  plebeian  breed,  thick  at  every  point  where  he  should  be  thin,  and  thin  at 
every  point  where  he  should  be  thick,  is  not  one  of  those  noble  objects  that  be¬ 
witch  the  world.”  [For  example,  see  party  illustrated  on  this  page. — Ed.] 

— “  The  best  horsemen  outside  of  the  cities  are  the  unshod  country-boys,  who 
ride  ‘bare-back,’  with  only  a  halter  round  the  horse’s  neck, — digging  their  brown 
heels  into  his  ribs,  and  slanting  over  backwards,  but  sticking  on  like  leeches,  and 
taking  the  hardest  trot  as  if  they  loved  it.” 

— “It  is  very  hard  to  be  interrupted  just  as  we  are  winding  up  a  string  of 
propositions  with  the  grand  conclusion  which  is  the  statement  in  brief  of  all  that 
has  gone  before  :  our  own  starting-point,  into  which  we  have  been  trying  to  back 
our  reader  or  listener  as  one  backs  a  horse  into  the  shafts.” 

— “The  Major  had  the  never-failing  predilection  for  showy  switch-tailed  horses 
that  step  high,  and  sidle  about,  and  act  as  if  they  were  going  to  do  something 
fearful  the  next  minute,  in  the  face  of  awed  and  admiring  multitudes  gathered  at 
mighty  musters  or  imposing  cattle  shows.” 

— “  Gray  ‘  Lady  Suffolk,’  queen,  in  her  day,  not  of  the  turf  but  of  the  track, — 
extending  herself  till  she  measured  a  rod,  more  or  less,  skimming  along  within  a 
yard  of  the  ground,  her  legs  opening  and  shutting  under  her  with  a  snap,  like  the 
four  blades  of  a  compound  jack-knife.” 

— “  The  movements  of  animals  are  so  much  quicker  than  those  of  human  be¬ 
ings  commonly  are,  that  they  avoid  blows  as  easily  as  one  of  us  steps  out  of  the 


TRIBULATIONS  OF  THE  AMATEUR  HORSEMAN.— By  Gray-Parker.  From  “Life.” 
[For  description,  see  sixth  selection  from  Dr.  Holmes’s  novels,  on  this  page.] 


one  cheerful  half-holiday  to  each  of  these  books;  and,  to  help  give 
him  a  hankering  after  them,  we  reproduce  below  some  of  the  para¬ 
graphs,  above  referred  to,  which  suggest  the  sympathy  and  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  of  the  genial  doctor  with  the  mechanical  trade 
to  which  our  magazine  is  devoted,  and  to  whom,  we  should  not 
forget  to  add,  The  Hub  is  indebted  for  its  characteristic  name,  as 
is  explained  on  the  title-page  of  our  every  issue. 

Here,  then,  are  the  extracts  we  copied  while  reading  the  two 
novels  above  referred  to  : 

* 

*  * 

— “  This  body  in  which  we  journey  across  the  isthmus  between  the  two  oceans 
is  not  a  private  carriage,  but  an  omnibus.” 

— “  It  isn’t  everybody  that  can  ride  to  heaven  in  a  C-spring  shay,  as  my  poor 
husband  used  to  say  ;  and  life’s  a  road  that’s  got  a  good  many  thank-you-ma’ams 
to  go  bumpin’  over,  says  he.” 

— “To  think  of  seeing  her  barouching about  town  behind  a  pair  of  long-tailed 
bays  and  a  coachman  with  a  band  on  his  hat,  while  she  was  driving  herself  about 

in  a  one-horse  carriage.” 

— “She  was  ten  years  younger  as  a  bride  than  she  had  seemed- as  a  lone 
woman.  One  would  have  said  she  had  got  out  of  the  coach  next  to  the  hearse, 
and  got  into  one  some  half  a  dozen  behind  it.” 

—“I  tell  you,  when  a  doctor  that’s  once  started  right  lives  among  sick  folks 
for  five-and-thirty  years,  as  I’ve  done,  if  he  hasn’t  got  a  library  of  five-and-thirty 
volumes  bound  up  in  his  head  at  the  end  of  that  time,  he’d  better  stop  driving 
round,  and  sell  his  horse  and  sulky  !  ” 

— “A  common  New-England  rider  with  his  toes  turned  out,  his  elbows  jerking, 
and  the  daylight  showing  under  him  at  every  step,  bestriding  a  cantering  beast 


way  of  an  ox-cart.  It  must  be  a  very  stupid  dog  that  lets  himself  be  run  over  by 
a  fast  driver  in  a  gig.  He  can  jump  out  of  the  wheel’s  way  after  the  tire  has 
already  touched  him.” 

— “  Whenever  the  Doctor’s  narrow  sulky  turned  in  at  a  gate,  the  toiling  native, 
whatever  he  was  doing,  stopped  and  looked  up  at  the  house  the  doctor  was  visit¬ 
ing.  Oh,  that  narrow  sulky  !  What  hopes,  what  fears,  what  comfort,  what 
anguish,  what  despair,  in  the  roll  of  its  coming  or  its  parting  wheels  !  At  every 
season,  the  narrow  sulky  rolled  round  freighted  with  unmeasured  burdens  of  joy 
and  woe.” 

— “  Major  RowenS  knew  a  neat,  snug  hoof,  a  delicate  pastern,  a  broad  haunch, 
a  deep  chest,  a  close  ribbed-up  barrel,  as  well  as  any  other  man  in  the  town.  He 
was  not  to  be  taken  in  by  your  thick-jointed,  heavy-headed  cattle,  without  any 
go  to  them,  that  suit  a  country  parson,— nor  yet  by  the  1  gaiinted-up,’  long-legged 
animals,  with  all  their  constitutions  bred  out  of  them,  such  as  rich  greenhorns 
buy  and  cover  up  with  their  plated  trappings.” 

— “It  makes  men  imperious  to  sit  a  horse;  no  man  governs  his  fellows  so 
well  as  from  this  living  throne.  And  so,  from  Marcus  Aurelius  in  Roman  fringe, 
down  to  the  ‘man  on  horseback’  in  General  Cushing’s  prophetic  speech,  the 
saddle  has  always  been  the  true  seat  of  empire.  The  absolute  tyranny  of  the 
human  will  over  a  noble  and  powerful  beast  develops  the  instinct  of  personal 
prevalence  and  dominion  ;  so  that  horse  subduer  and  hero  were  almost  synony¬ 
mous  in  simpler  times,  and  are  closely  related  still.” 

— “  What  we  mean  by  ‘  New-England  aristocracy  ’  is  merely  the  richer  part  of  the 
community,  that  live  in  the  tallest  houses,  drive  real  carriages  (not  ‘  kerridges ’), 
kid-glove  their  hands,  and  French-bonnet  their  ladies’  heads,  give  parties  where 
the  persons  who  call  them  by  the  above  title  are  not  invited,  and  have  a  provok- 
ingly  easy  way  of  dressing,  walking,  talking  and  nodding  to  people,  as  if  they 
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felt  entirely  at  home,  and  would  not  be  embarrassed  in  the  least  if  they  met  the 
Governor,  or  even  the  President  of  the  United  States,  face  to  face.” 

— “The  Major  had  no  objection  to  holding  the  reins  in  a  wagon  behind  a 
slouching,  listless  beast,  with  a  strong  slant  to  his  shoulder  and  a  notable  depth 
to  his  quarter,  and  an  emphatic  angle  at  the  hock,  that  commonly  walked  or 
lounged  along  in  a  lazy  trot  of  five  or  six  miles  an  hour  ;  but,  if  a  lively  colt  hap¬ 
pened  to  come  rattling  up  alongside,  or  a  brandy-faced  old  horse-jockey  took  the 
road  to  show  off  a  fast  nag,  and  threw  his  dust  into  the  Major’s  face,  would 
pick  his  legs  up  all  at  once,  and  straighten  his  body  out,  and  go  off  into  a 
three-minute  gait,  in  a  way  that  1  Old  Blue  ’  himself  need  not  have  been  ashamed 
of.” 

“  Country  doctor, — half  a  dollar  a  visit, — ride,  ride,  ride  all  day, — get  up  at 
night  and  harness  your  own  horse, — ride  again  ten  miles  in  a  snow-storm, — 
shake  powders  out  of  two  phials, — ride  back  again,  if  you  don’t  happen  to  get 
stuck  in  a  drift, — no  home,  no  peace,  no  continuous  meals,  no  unbroken  sleep, 
no  Sunday,  no  holiday,  no  social  intercourse  ;  but  one  eternal  jog,  jog,  jog,  in  a 
sulky,  until  you  feel  like  the  mummy  of  an  Indian  who  had  been  buried  in  the 
sitting  position  and  was  dug  up  a  hundred  years  afterward.” 

“  If  this  young  doctor  once  got  into  the  wide  streets ,  he  would  sweep  them 
clear  of  his  rivals  of  the  same  standing ;  and  as  I  was  getting  indifferent  to  busi¬ 
ness,  and  old  Dr.  Kilham  was  growing  careless,  and  had  once  or  twice  prescribed 
morphine  when  he  meant  quinine,  there  would  soon  be  an  opening  into  the  doc¬ 
tor  s  Paradise  the  streets  with  only  one  side  to  them.  Then  I  would  have  him 
strike  a  bold  stroke, — get  up  a  nice  little  coach,  and  be  driven  round  like  a  first- 
class  London  doctor,  instead  of  coasting  about  in  a  shabby  one-horse  concern, 
and  casting  anchor  opposite  his  patients’  doors  like  a  Cape-Ann  fishing-smack.” 

“  The  Doctor  kept  three  or  four  horses,  sometimes  riding  in  the  saddle,  com¬ 
monly  driving  in  a  sulky,  pretty  fast,  and  looking  straight  before  him,  so  that 
people  got  out  of  the  way  of  bowing  to  him  as  he  passed  on  the  road.  There 
was  some  talk  of  his  not  being  as  long-sighted  as  other  folks,  but  his  old  patients 
laughed  and  looked  knowing  when  this  was  spoken  of.  The  Doctor  knew  a  good 
many  things  besides  how  to  drop  tinctures  and  shake  out  powders.  Thus,  he 
knew  a  horse,  and,  what  is  harder  to  understand,  a  horse-dealer,  and  was  a  match 
for  him.” 

“If  that  primitive  physician,  Chiron,  M.  D.,  appears  as  a  Centaur,  as  we 
look  at  him  through  the  lapse  of  thirty  centuries,  the  modern  country-doctor,  if 
he  could  be  seen  about  thirty  miles  off,  could  not  be  distinguished  from  a  wheel- 
animalcule.  He  inhabits  a  wheel-carriage.  He  thinks  of  stationary  dwellings 
as  Long  I  om  Coffin  did  of  land  in  general ;  a  horse  may  be  well  enough  for  in¬ 
cidental  purposes,  but  for  a  ‘  stiddy  ’  residence  give  him  a  ‘kerridge.’  If  he  is 
classified  in  the  Linnaean  Scale,  he  must  be  set  down  thus:  Genus  Homo; 
Species  Rotifer  mfusorius , — the  wheel-animal  of  infusions.” 


NEW-YORK  CITY. 


Foster  s  Wheel  Songs.” — A  handsome  illustrated  volume 
Songs,”  by  S.  Conant  Foster  (price  $1.75),  is  announced  by 
White,  Stokes  &  Allen,  publishers,  of  this  city. 


“  This  Country  cannot  Stop  !  ” — “  This  country  cannot  stop  ! 

I  he  greater  the  check  to  constructive  enterprise  now,  the  greater  the  activity 
must  be  in  one,  two  or  three  years.” — Edward  Atkinson. 

J.  K.  O’Brien,  carriage-maker,  of  161  E.  83d-st.,  New-York 

reports  business  “  fair.”  He  finds  his  present  shop  too  small  for  his  require¬ 
ments,  and  proposes  soon  to  take  new  and  large  quarters  at  161  E.  85th-st. 

Business  Failures. — The  commercial  agency  reports  indicate 
that  failures  are  still  plentiful  in  the  Pacific  States,  in  Canada,  and  in  New-York 
City,  but  in  other  sections  of  the  country  they  are  rather  below  the  usual  average. 

“  Satan’s  Coach  ”  ( L ’  Equipage  du  Diable ),  and  the  “  Mystery 
of  the  Omnibus,”  are  the  somewhat  alluring  titles  of  two  French  novels  by  F 
du  Boisgobey ,  which  may  possibly  interest  some  of  our  readers.  No  we  haven’t 
read  them  ourselves. 


Its  an  III  Wind,  Etc. — “Upon  the  misfortunes  of  railway 

owners  we  may  predicate  the  past  and  present  and  also  the  future  prosperity  of 
the  farmer  :  and  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer  we  may  also  assume  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  manufacturer,  because  their  interests  are  identical 
Edward  Atkinson. 


A  Chance  for  All. — Every  carriage  journeyman  or  appren 
tice  in  the  United  States  who  desires  to  extend  his  technical  knowledge,  has  nov 
a  ready  and  inexpensive  means  of  doing  so,  at  his  own  fireside,  by  joining  on 
of  the  corresponding  classes  connected  with  the  “Technical  School  for  Carnair 
Draftsmen  and  Mechanics  ”  in  New-York  City.  x  b 

Iechnical  Instruction  in  England  and  Continentai 

Europe.— -1  he  “Second  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  Technical  In 
struction,  Vols.  I  and  II,  has  just  been  received  by  Prof.  Gribbon,  as  a  contribu 
tion  to  the  Technical  School  library.  We  have  taken  pleasure  in  examinim 
these,  and  find  them  a  storehouse  of  valuable  information. 

Change  of  Management.— Mr.  Alex.  V.  Fraser  succeeds  Mr 

Haven  in  the  New-York  Sarven  Wheel  Co.,  which,  as  the  trade  is  aware,  is  th. 
New-York  depot  of  the  Royer  Wheel  Co.,  of  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Haven  is  well  am 
widely  known  in  the  trade,  and  his  retirement  will  be  regretted  by  his  friends 
Mr.  Fraser  has  our  cordial  wishes  for  his  success,  and  we  have  no  doubt  he  wil 
reap  his  share  of  the  trade. 


The  New-York  City  Post-office  was  thoroughly  examined 

recently  by  a  committee  of  Government  experts,  who  reported  that  it  was 
efficiently  and  economically  managed  in  all  its  departments.  It  seems  that  the 
local  business  of  the  office  has  vastly  increased,  until  about  one-third  of  all  first- 
class  and  circular  mail  is  city  matter  ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  revenue  from 
this  source  alone  exceeds  in  amount  the  cost  of  the  entire  postal  service  of  the 
city,  including  the  free-delivery  system. 

The  American  Exhibition,  London,  1886.— All  arrange¬ 
ments  having  been  satisfactorily  concluded  and  an  excellent  location  secured,  the 
announcement  is  now  officially  made  that  the  Exhibition  will  be  opened  May 
1st,  1886,  and  remain  open  six  months.  It  will  be  exclusively  confined  to  ex¬ 
hibits  from  the  United  States  of  America.  Forms  of  application  for  space, 
and  all  particulars,  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary  :  C.  B.  Norton 
7  Poultry,  E.  C.,  London,  Eng. 

Six-in-Hand  Driving. — Prof.  Gribbon  tells  us  that  the  driving 

he  saw  during  his  recent  excursion  through  the  Adirondacks,  surpassed  all  his 
previous  exDerience  in  respect  to  daring  and  skill.  The  trip  from  Ausable  Forks 
to  Lake  Regis,  about  forty  miles,  was  made  with  a  six-in-hand  team  in  less 
than  six  hours,  including  stops,  over  an  exceptionally  steep  road.  In  one  case, 
the  team  was  turned  around  in  a  village  street  so  narrow  that  the  Concord  coach 
had  to  be  backed  up  against  a  fence,  and  the  horses  massed  to  the  utmost  ex¬ 
tent. 

Ex-President  Britton  on  the  Labor  Question. — The  first 

edition  of  The  Hub's  pamphlet  reprint  of  Ex-President  Britton’s  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Committee,  on  “The  Condition  of  American  Carriage  Workmen,” 
was  disposed  of  within  a  fortnight ;  but  during  the  past  six  weeks  many  further 
orders  have  been  received,  and  this  has  led  us  to  prepare  a  second  edition,  now 
ready  for  distribution.  Price,  10  cents  each,  or  three  for  25  cents  (postage-stamps 
received  for  cash).  This  important  testimony  teems  with  useful  suggestions 
gathered  from  Mr.  Britton’s  long  and  varied  experience  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  be 
thus  able  to  afford  the  carriage-builders  and  their  foremen  and  mechanics  another 
opportunity  to  secure  a  copy  for  study  at  their  leisure. 

A  Penny  a  Point. — During  these  piping  times  of  peace  in 

the  trade,  various  expedients  are  resorted  to  by  which  time  is  killed.  There  is 
one  house  in  New-York  City,  quite  well-known  and  popular,  whose  quarters  are 
very  commodious.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  commodiousness  of  the  quarters, 
as  otherwise  the  representative  of  The  Hub  would  have  had  scruples  about  play¬ 
ing  at  shuffle-board  on  a  sample-table  at  a  penny  a  point,  against  the  junior 
partner  and  chief  outside  representative,  while  the  head  of  the  house  was 
indulging  in  an  aesthetic  reverie  on  the  floor  below,  embroidering  his  thoughts, 
presumably,  with  yearnings  after  the  unattainable,  in  the  shape  of  present  trade! 
The  Hub  man  took  the  peach,  and  kept  tally,  while  the  wily  representative 
slowly  but  surely  made  inroads  into  the  private  fortune  of  the  junior  partner  — 
at  a  penny  a  point. 

Obituary. — Wm.  F.  Ottman,  carriage  body-maker,  recently 
employed  by  J.  B.  Brewster  &  Co.,  of  25th-st.,  in  this  city,  died  suddenly  of 
heart  disease  on  Sept.  26th,  at  his  old  home  in  the  city  of  Lauban,  Province  of 
Silesia,  Germany,  where  he  had  gone  to  seek  rest  and  restore  his  failing  health. 
Mr.  Ottman  was  born  on  Oct.  14,  1825,  in  Lauban,  and  served  a  regular 
apprenticeship  in  body-making  with  his  father,  who  was  a  carriage-builder.  He 
emigrated  to  this  country  in  1851,  and  first  worked  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  after¬ 
wards,  at  intervals,  in  Bridgeport,  Cincinnati,  New-Haven,  Philadelphia  and 
New-York,  including  four  years  with  the  old  firm  of  Adams  &  Co.,  of  i25th-st. 
and  3d-ave.,  and  about  twenty  years  with  J.  B.  Brewster  &  Co.  He  ranked 
among  the  best  body-makers  of  this  city,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  em¬ 
ployers  and  shopmates.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  a  grown  son. 

“When  will  this  Paralysis  End?” — “One  consideration 

on  which  future  prosperity  may  be  predicted,  sooner  or  later,  is  the  demand 
which  our  increasing  population  must  make  on  existing  instrumentalities  of 
production  and  distribution.  Agriculture  is  now  prosperous.  The  railway 
system  is  in  process  of  adjustment  to  new  and  sounder  conditions.  Of  manu¬ 
factured  goods  there  seems  to  be  a  moderate  excess,  but  it  is  generally  believed 
that  if  this  stock  were  distributed  in  the  usual  way  on  the  shelves  of  the  dealers, 
and  had  not  been  permitted  or  forced  to  accumulate  on  the  hands  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers,  it  would  bear  no  appearance  of  excess.  It  is  the  waiting  for  events,  the 
question,  What  next  ?  ’  that  has  for  a  little  time  checked  the  customary  circu¬ 
lation  of  goods,  and  has  caused  what  was  named,  when  it  was  predicted  a  year 
and  a  half  since,  a  temporary  ‘commercial  paralysis.’  This  paralysis  has  been 
finally  caused  by  what  a  president  of  one  of  the  soundest  banks  in  New-York  has 
well  named  ‘  a.  moral  panic,’  to  distinguish  it  from  an  ordinary  commercial  or 
financial  panic.  When  will  this  paralysis  end  ?  No  one  can  tell,  but  we  may 
measure  the  demand  which  our  present  increase  of  population  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  01  quite  2,000,000  persons  a  year  must  make  upon  the  existing  instrument¬ 
alities  of  production  and  distribution,  and  perhaps  we  may  then  at  least  venture 
to  gijps  when  the  whole  procession  of  the  trades  will  move  on.” — Edward  At¬ 
kinson. 


“  Letters  from  American  Consuls  to  the  Carriage-Builders’ 

National  Association’  is  the  title  of  a  40-page  pamphlet  which  the  Association 
has  just  printed  for  the  benefit  of  its  members,  and  which  ought  to  prove  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable  to  all  who  are  seeking  foreign  trade  in  American  carriages  or 
carriage  goods.  The  letters  it  contains  were  recently  received  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  in  response  to  an  official  inquiry  prepared  at  the  last  convention  of  the 
Association,  and  addressed  by  the  secretary,  with  government  sanction,  to  all 
consuls  representing  the  United  States  in  foreign  countries  where  an  export  trade 
ought  to  be  expected.  The  published  replies,  37  in  number,  contain  full  particu¬ 
lars  in  regard  to  the  character  and  quality  of  carriages,  harness,  and  carriage 
matei  lals  demanded  in  the  various  sections  referred  to,  ruling  prices,  whether 
of  home  manufacture  or  imported,  charges  for  customs  duties,  etc.,  etc.  The 
collection  includes  reports  from  Matamoros,  Tampico,  Guaymas  and  Chihuahua, 
Mexico  ;  Ruatan  and  Truxillo,  Central  America  ;  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Para  and  Per¬ 
nambuco,  Brazil  ;  Guayaquil,  Ecuador;  St.  Juan,  Porto  Rico;  Puerto  Plata, 
,?r?,!ng0  ’  AnM&ua-  W.  I.  ;  Fayal,  Azores  ;  Nassau,  N.  P.  ;  Sydney,  N.  S. 

.  ;  Melbourne,  Victoria;  Manila,  P.  I.  ;  Canton  and  Ningpo,  China  ;  Bangkok, 
Siam;  FCanagawa,  Yokohama,  Japan;  Bombay,  Bengal,  India;  Muskat, 
Arabw;  Rteran,  Persia  ;  Cairo,  Egypt ;  Constantinople  and  Smyrna,  Turkey  ; 
Athens,  Greece  ;  Demerara,  British  Guinea  ;  Cape  Town,  South  Africa  ;  Mon¬ 
rovia,  Liberia;  Copenhagen,  Denmark;  Lisbon,  Portugal;  St.  Petersburg  and 
\\  arsaw,  Russia  ;  Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward’s  Island  ;  and  Halifax,  N.  S. 

1  he  secretary  of  the  Association  merits  special  thanks  for  his  earnest  pros¬ 
ecution  of  the  task  confided  to  him,  and  the  consuls  for  their  prompt  and  de- 
tialed  responses  ;  while  the  carriage  and  accessory  trades  of  this  and  other  coun- 
lies  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  thus  having  placed  in  their  hands  the  fullest 
possible  particulars  regarding  a  subject  of  great  commercial  importance. 


1 ^KAiit  embarrassments.— Brads/reet's,  during  the  past  thirl 

days,  has  reported  the  following  business  embarrassments  on  the  part  1 
cai  1  lage-makers  and  others :  D.  C.  McAllister,  commission  buggies,  etc 
Gainesville,  Ga.,  attached  by  Cincinnati  creditors.  F.  S.  Nelson  &  Cc 
carnages  and  sleighs,  Boston,  Mass.,  suspended  on  account  of  partnersh 
l~leSUani  a“ached-  George  A.  Whiting  claims  he  loaned  the  fir 
£7, ocx>,  wh'le  ‘he  firm  Gaim  he  contributed  it  as  capital  and  was  a  partne 
r  landers  &  Houston,  carriage-makers,  Concord,  N.  H.,  reported  assigns 
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Hotchkin  &  Wilder,  manufacturers  of  wagons  and  sleighs,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
issigned  to  W.  B.  Clark.  The  secured  creditors  are  W.  B.  Clark,  $33,521 ; 

S.  A.  Woods  Co.,  $1,052;  P.  W.  Forbes,  $2,400;  Merchants’  National  Bank, 
ft, 185.  The  unsecured  liabilities  are  $40,000;  nominal  assets,  $60,000,  which 
would  probably  not  realize  50  per  cent,  in  liquidation.  F.  Dietrich  &  Co., 
;arriage  manufacturers,  Cincinnati,  O.,  gave  chattel  mortgages  for  $1,500  and 
issigned  to  Edward  Ritchie.  Morse  &  Bennecke,  carriage  manufacturers, 
Altoona,  Pa.,  closed  by  sheriff.  K.  A.  Hughson,  carriage  manufacturer,  Roch- 
-ster,  N.  Y.,  assigned  to  H.  B.  Hathaway,  giving  a  number  of  preferences. 
Gottlieb  Kroll,  carriage-maker,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  sheriff’s  sale  advertised. 
William  Rounds,  wagon-maker,  Townville,  Pa.,  assigned.  It  is  thought  he  can 
pay  in  full.  William  A.  Wheaton,  carriage-maker,  Salisbury,  New-Brunswick, 
issigned  to  G.  A.  Steeves.  A.  T.  Finney,  carriage-maker,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  reported 
left  town.  William  G.  Moore,  spoke  manufacturer,  Lambertville,  N.  J., 
issigned  to  Gresham  Lambert.  Liabilities,  $15,892  ;  nominal  assets,  $9,195; 
actual  assets  about  $4,500;  preferences,  $3,200.  Edgar  H.  Nixon,  carriage 
materials,  New-York  city,  assigned  October  9th  to  George  Von  Skal ;  preference, 
$2,080.  He  succeeded  Allen  &  Nixon  May  15th,  and  then  asked  an  extension, 
the  liabilities  being  about  $20,000.  E.  Hayes,  carriage-maker,  Columbus,  O., 
assigned  to  M.  A.  Sharp. 

NEW-YORK  STATE. 

Patent  Deci^jon. — Crandal,  Stone  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 

notify  the  trade  that  the  U.  S.  Court  has  rendered  a  decision  favorable  to  them 
in  their  suit  against  Kemper  Bros. 

77  OUT  OF  78. — At  the  Onondaga  County  Fair,  held  at  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  15th  to  19th,  there  were  exhibited  by  the  prominent  carriage- 
makers  of  Syracuse  and  Onondaga  County,  seventy-eight  carriages,  buggies  and 
sleighs,  seventy-seven  of  which  were  finished  with  Valentine’s  Varnishes. 

For  the  Sixth  Time. — Bradley’s  Cushioned  Hammer,  made 

by  R  rad  ley  &  Company,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  for  the  sixth  time  taken  the 
highest  award,  the  grand  silver  medal,  at  the  Cincinnati  Exposition.  These 
hammers  seem  always,  when  exhibited,  to  scoop  the  highest  awards. 

A  Double  Team. — Mr.  D.  W.  Shuler,  of  Amsterdam,  N.  Y., 

who  lives  in  a  place  where  Springs  are  perpetual,  has  taken  his  son,  Mr.  Will. 
Shuler  into  the  firm,  and  the  checks  will  hereafter  be  signed  D.  W.  Shuler  & 
Son.  Mr.  Geo.  Montgomery  retains  his  position  as  the  efficient  general  agent. 

NRW-ENGLAND. 

Clarkson’s  Two-wheelers  are  still  leading  the  market  in 

Amesbury,  Mass. 

David  True,  of  Salisbury,  Mass.,  has  invented  and  patented 

an  improved  carriage  wrench. 

John  H.  Clark  &  Co.  is  the  firm  name  of  a  new  carriage 

company  in  Amesbury,  Mass.  They  are  young  men  of  energy,  and  possess  the 
requisite  courage  to  succeed. 

Pleasure  Driving  in  Amesbury,  Mass. — A  larger  number  of 

pleasure  carriages  have  passed  over  the  Salisbury  beach  plank-road  this  year 
than  last.  Up  to  Sept.  19th,  the  number  was  5,313. 

S.  R.  Bailey,  of  Amesbury,  Mass.,  is  getting  out  several  ele¬ 
gant  designs  of  sleighs,  for  which  he  is  receiving  large  orders.  A  specimen  is  on 
exhibition  in  one  of  the  fairs  in  Boston,  and  attracts  marked  attention. 

New  Price-List. — The  Hartford  Spring  and  Axle  Co.,  which, 

by  the  way,  is  not  located  at  Hartford,  but  at  Norfolk,  Ct.,  and  which,  further¬ 
more,  does  not  make  springs  at  all — has  just  issued  a  new  catalogue  that  is  both 
handsome  and  filled  with  useful  information  on  the  subject  of  axles.  Send  for 

one  ! 

The  Following  Compliment  from  the  so-called  “  Hub  of 

the  Universe” — Boston,  Mass., — has  given  us  special  pleasure.  Mr.  Wm.  B. 
Howland,  Treaurer  of  the  Wheelman  Co.,  in  that  city,  writes  :  “  Permit  me  to 
say  that  I  find  The  Hub  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  substantial  trade  journals 
of  the  country.  It  evidently  is  meeting  with  strong  favor  among  the  people,  and 
it  certainly  deserves  all  it  receives.” 

A  Fire  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  on  Sept.  26th,  cleared  the  way  for 

several  more  new  cabs.  The  Newport  Omnibus  Company  lost  six  horses,  five 
open  omnibuses,  one  Gurney,  two  Victorias,  three  Herdics,  one  buggy,  one 
landau,  and  one  phaeton.  On  the  Omnibus  Company’s  property  there  was 
insurance  to  the  amount  of  $2,750.  Where  is  the  lucky  cab-builder  who  is  to 

secure  this  cash  ? 

Our  Portrait  of  Edwin  Clapp. — [See  title-page  of  this 

number.]  In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lyman  C.  Learned,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  dated 
Oct.  7th,  in  which  he  acknowledges  receipt  of  proof  impression  of  our  portrait  of 
his  distinguished  predecessor  in  the  business,  he  says:  “Thanks  for  return  of 
the  photograph  of  Mr.  Clapp,  and  print  from  your  engraving  of  the  same,  which 
I  think  is  wonderfully  good.  I  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  forwarding  it  to  Mrs. 
Clapp.” 

Coggins’  Tops. — In  response  to  the  inquiry  by  Messrs.  R.  W. 

Forbes  &  Son,  of  New-York  City,  published  in  our  October  issue,  page  485,  we 
have  received  the  following  response  from  the  Metal  Stamping  Co.,  of  this  city. 
They  say  :  “  O.  B.  North  &  Co.,  of  New-Haven,  Conn.,  are  making  1  Coggins’ 
Patent  Adjustable  Buggy  Tops.’  ”  We  beg  to  suggest  that  an  advertisement  of 
the  Coggins  Top  in  our  periodical  would  evidently  not  come  amiss. 

Parker,  of  the  Parker  House,  Boston,  Mass.,  who  died  on 

May  31st,  was  in  early  life  employed  as  coachman  by  a  family  living  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs  of  Boston.  Several  times  each  week  he  was  accustomed  to  drive  into  the 
city  with  the  lady  and  other  members  of  her  family,  and  on  such  occasions 
always  took  dinner  at  a  restaurant.  Thus  he  acquired  a  liking  for  hotel  life,  and 
to  this  circumstance  his  subsequent  career  was  due.  A  few  years  later,  for  $400, 
he  became  proprietor  of  the  little  restaurant  at  which  he  had  so  often  dined. 

Explanatory. — Our  Amesbury  correspondent  writes  :  “  An 

article  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Hub  concerning  a  competitive  test  of 
two-wheelers  at  Hampton  Beach,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dog-day  party,  which 
has  apparently  done  an  injustice  to  the  Clarkson  spring,  as  your  correspondent 
has  since  been  informed  that  that  spring  did  not  enter  as  a  competitor,  and 
consequently  the  trial  was  of  little  account.  If,  by  the  courtesy  of  some  one  of 
the  two-wheeler  manufacturers,  your  correspondent  had  been  invited  to  hitch  up 
and  accompany  the  party,  he  might  have  written  more  correctly.  As  it  was,  it 
appears  that  the  statement  made  to  him  was  incorrect.” 

Trade  Report  from  Amesbury,  Mass— Our  special  reporter 

in  Amesbury,  Mass.,  writes  as  follows  :  “A  quiet  trade  has  been  the  feature  of 
the  carriage  market  at  this  productive  point  for  three  months  past.  Occasional 
orders  have  been  received,  and  as  many,  perhaps,  as  the  general  state  of  trade 
would  warrant.  From  the  fact  that  several  of  our  manufacturers  are  making 
extensive  alterations  and  additions  to  their  already  large  factories,  one  is  led  to 
believe  that  there  is  still  a  sanguine  feeling  all  around  the  wheel.  There  is  but 
little  change  to  note  in  prices.  That  our  builders  have  some  cause  for  expecting 


a  fair,  if  not  prosperous  season,  none  who  have  closely  watched  the  reports  of 
the  crops  can  reasonably  doubt.  In  regard  to  freight  tariffs,  however,  there  is 
but  little  change,  and  cannot  be  until  a  new  outlet  to  distributing  points  is 
obtained.  This  is  a  matter  that  should  be  agitated  until  it  assumes  definite 
shape,  as  it  handicaps  our  builders  in  their  competition  with  other  producing 
centers  ;  and  the  sooner  they  combine  with  adhesiveness,  the  sooner  will  the  tax 
be  removed.” 

Obituary, — Died,  on  Sept.  22d,  at  his  home  in  Worcester,  Mass., 

Alcander  K.  Richmond,  of  the  firm  of  E.  A.  Richmond  &  Co.,  carriage  and 
sleigh-builders.  The  cause  of  Mr.  Richmond’s  sudden  death  was  a  carriage 
accident,  which  is  thus  described  by  his  surviving  partner,  who  says  :  “  On  the 
morning  of  Sept.  20th,  Mr.  Richmond  was  driving  on  what  is  called  the  Bloom- 
ingdale  Road,  and,  in  attempting  to  turn  out  for  several  teams,  his  carriage 
struck  a  telegraph  post  which  was  planted  just  on  the  edge  of  the  road.  He  had 
a  spirited  horse,  which,  as  soon  as  the  carriage  struck,  sprang  forward,  pulling 
the  whiffletree  from  the  cross-bar.  He  always  drove  with  a  tight  rein,  and  he 
was  immediately  pulled  from  the  carriage  and  thrown  with  great  violence 
against  the  post.  Help  was  promptly  summoned,  and  he  was  taken  to  his  home. 
His  injuries  were  a  broken  collar  bone  and  several  ribs,  besides  being  very  badly 
bruised,  and,  as  we  now  think,  being  injured  internally.  He  died  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  22d.  His  age  was  62  years.  He  came  to  Worcester  in  1845,  and  com¬ 
menced  the  carriage  business  in  1849.”  Mr.  Richmond  was  formerly  a  carriage 
painter,  and  afterward  began  building  and  selling  carriages.  He  was  a  quiet 
and  retiring  business  man,  and  respected  by  all  who  had  dealings  with  him. 

MIDDLE  STATES. 

Carriage  Oil  Carpets. — Edward  S.  Worrell,  of  Chester,  Pa., 

manufacturer  of  carriage  oil  carpets,  reports  a  boom  in  his  specialties. 

Ought  to  Get  His  Mail  Promptly.— The  post-office  of  New- 

Durham,  N.  J.,  is  located  in  the  only  carriage-shop  of  the  town,  namely  :  that  of 
Mr.  Thos.  D.  Eckersen,  who  went  into  business  in  1840  at  South  Bergen,  N.  J., 
and  has  been  in  New-Durham  since  1843. 

Retirement  of  an  Old  Carriage  Firm. — Leverich  &  Enders, 

carriage-builders,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  have  disposed  of  their  stock,  and  will  retire 
from  business,  owing  to  the  continued  ill-health  of  Mr.  Leverich.  The  firm  have 
been  in  business  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  have  earned  an  enviable  rep¬ 
utation  for  building  superior  carriages. 

A  Presidential  Relic. — While  visiting  the  carriage  works  of 

D.  A.  Altick  &  Sons,  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  recently,  we  saw  in  their  repository  a 
six-passenger  Rockaway  which  was  built  for  President  Buchanan  by  Geo.  W. 
Watson,  of  Philadelphia,  twenty-eight  years  ago,  and  used  by  him  while  at  the 
head  of  our  Government.  Messrs.  Altick  repainted  it  lately,  and  put  on  new 
curtains.  It  is  in  excellent  order,  and  a  very  comfortable  carriage,  and  runs  on 
the  same  wheels,  axles  and  springs  as  on  the  day  it  was  first  used.  How  many 
carriage-makers  of  to-day  can  expect  similar  testimonials  to  their  work  in  the 
year  1912,  A.  D. 

WESTERN  STATES. 

Fire. — The  shops  of  the  Bellefontaine  Carriage  Co.,  Bellefon- 
taine,  O.,  were  totally  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of  Sept.  19th,  with  their 
entire  contents. 

The  Miller  Carriage  Co.,  of  Bellefontaine,  O.,  write  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  Business  was  dull  during  September,  as  is  usual  in  that  month ;  but  we 
have  hopes  of  a  revival  in  trade  soon.” 

Large  Cab  Contract. — It  is  reported  that  Forder  &  Co.,  of 

London,  Eng.,  have  contracted  to  furnish  a  large  number  of  Hansoms  to  a 
Chicago  cab  company,  of  which  W.  J.  Turney  is  President  and  George  Pullman 
a  director.  Fifty  have  already  been  delivered. 

The  Daily  Wages  of  Painters  in  sixteen  Western  cities,  are 

reported  in  the  September  number  of  The  Painter  as  follows  :  Chicago,  Ill., 
$2.50  to  $3  ;  Cincinnati,  O.,  $2.75  ;  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  $2.50  ;  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
$2.50;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  $2.50;  Toledo,  O.,  $3  ;  Omaha,  Neb.,  $2.50;  Akron,  O., 
$2  to  $2.25;  Dubuque,  Iowa,  $2.50;  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  $2.25;  Detroit,  Mich., 
$3;  Evansville,  Ind.,  $2.50;  Fargo,  D.  T.,$2.5o;  Hastings,  Neb.,  $2;  Joliet, 
Ill,  $2.50  ;  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  $2.50. 

Carter’s  Cart. — Mr.  G.  W.  Carter,  of  Hudson,  Mich.,  has 

kindly  sent  us  a  drawing  of  his  latest  Surrey  Cart,  provided  with  a  canopy  top. 
The  suspension  of  this  cart  makes  the  body  entirely  free  from  the  shafts,  as  it 
rests  on  two  short  springs  secured  to  a  platform.  The  claim  of  abolishing  horse 
motion  by  this  arrangement  seems  to  be  well  founded,  and  numerous  testimonials 
give  strength  to  the  claim.  The  cart  presents  a  stylish  appearance,  and  the  body 
especially  is  graceful  and  well-proportioned.  The  arrangement  for  attaching 
the  body  to  the  running-gear  is  patented  by  Mr.  Carter. 

SOUTHERN  STATES. 

A  Change. — On  Sept.  30th,  the  firm  of  Fred.  N.  Thayer  &  Co., 

carriage  dealers,  New-Orleans,  La.,  was  dissolved  by  limitation.  It  is  succeeded 
by  R.  P.  Randall,  who  has  purchased  the  business. 

Qualified  Goodness.— Messrs.  Williams  &  Martin,  carriage- 

builders,  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  make  the  following  trade  report  :  “  Business  is 
good,  with  the  exception  of  money,  which  it  is  impossible  to  get.” 

We  Stand  Corrected. — The  following  editorial  note  appears 

in  the  October  number  of  our  new  exchange,  the  Southern  Coach  Maker :  “We 
touch  our  hat  to  The  Hub  for  its  notice  of  us  in  its  September  issue  [page  420]. 
But  will  our  valued  cotemporary  allow  us  to  make  a  correction  ?  The  Nashville 
Carriage  and  Buggy  Co.  are  good  friends  of  ours,  but  they  have  no  financial  or 
business  connection  as  a  firm  or  individually  with  the  Southern  Coach  Maker 
Co.,  that  being  a  concern  strictly  composed  of  us,  and  having  no  connection 
with  anybody  else,  male  or  female.” 

FOREIGN. 

The  Business  Situation  in  France  —Les  Annales  Francaises, 

Paris,  France,  under  date  of  Sept.  1st,  says:  “Business  continues  depressed, 
and  the  year  1884  may  be  counted  as  the  worst  for  our  special  industry  since  1870, 
and  we  cannot  hope  to  see  a  change  for  the  better  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
Before  an  improvement  comes  we  must  take  our  part  in  the  financial  liquidation 
now  going  on.  The  first  factors  of  the  present  condition  are  the  epidemic,  war, 
and  a  similar  financial  condition  abroad,  the  end  of  which  cannot  now  be  fore¬ 
seen.  Without  these  two  scourges,  war  and  the  cholera,  we  could  assuredly 
have  counted  on  greater  trade  activity  in  the  month  of  September,  because  the 
crops  have  been  very  favorable.  We  have  visited  several  Departments,  and  have 
everywhere  seen  good  crops,  which  have  been  garnered  under  generally  satis¬ 
factory  conditions.  This  is  of  prime  importance  to  our  readers,  because  the 
replenishment  of  the  purse  of  the  agriculturist  means  that  they  will  spend  more.” 

Notes  From  Over  The  Sea.— One  of  The  Hub's  friends,  who 

has  recently  returned  from  a  European  trip,  writes  as  follows  :  “I  had  a  very 
pleasant  trip  across  the  water,  and  gathered  a  good  stock  of  pleasant  memories. 
I  am  indebted  to  your  brother  in  Paris  for  his  kindly  attentions,  and  his  offer 
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of  further  good  offices  if  I  should  again  call  upon  him.  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  Mr. 
Lawson  Valentine  in  Paris,  and  enjoyed  his  company  very  much.  Mr.  Chas. 
E.  Morrill,  of  Chicago,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  were  also  at  the  same  hotel 
with  me  in  Paris.  Thus,  you  see,  I  had  good  company  and  an  agreeable  so¬ 
journ.  I  visited  the  principal  coach-builders  in  Paris  and  London,  and  was  well 
received  by  all  of  them.  Of  course  I  used  my  eyes  as  much  as  possible,  and 
took  notes  particularly  of  what  I  saw  in  the  parks  and  on  the  fashionable  drives. 
I  think  I  gathered  some  useful  ideas,  but  I  saw  no  radical  changes,  old  forms 
being  adhered  to  very  closely.  The  bateau  or  canoe-shaped  Laudau  is  very 
much  in  favor  both  in  London  and  Paris,  but  curved  lines  in  Broughams  make 
little  headway  ;  and,  when  used,  they  remind  one  of  the  styles  of  20  years  ago. 
Some  of  the  finest  and  showiest  carriages  are  gotten  up  for  demi  monde ;  so  I 
was  told  by  Mr.  B.,  who  showed  me  some  elegant  jobs  ready  for  delivery. 
In  America  we  are  not  so  highly  civilized,  as  yet,  as  to  give  us  that  extra  mar¬ 
ket  for  unlimited  display  of  fine  work,  though  we  may  come  to  it  in  good  time  ; 
but  the  French  are  a  peculiar  people  and  very  fond  of  their  pleasures,  especially 
those  pleasures  where  pretty  women  assist.  One  novelty  I  saw  in  Paris  was  a 
Club  Brougham  only  wide  enough  for  one  person,  whereby  the  owner  is  enabled 
to  sever  himself  from  his  friends.  You  see  they  are  more  highly  civilized  than 
we  are  ;  but  this,  to  my  mind,  is  rather  uncivil  civilization.  I  had  a  very  good 
passage  out  and  back,  got  well  rested,  and  had  a  good  time  generally.  I  did 
not  try  to  go  everywhere,  but  took  the  events  of  the  trip  easily  and  not  hur¬ 
riedly.” 

Trade  Report  from  South  Africa. — Mr.  W.  Goodwin, 
coach-builder,  of  Market-square,  Pietermaritzburg,  Natal,  South  Africa  (a  valued 
subscriber  and  friend  of  The  Hub),  writes  as  follows  under  date  of  July  22d  : 
“Dear  Hub :  In  reply  to  your  question  as  to  business,  the  best  answer 
would  be  that  there  is  none, — at  any  rate,  as  regards  making  new  carriages. 
There  are  still  a  few  American  buggies  sold  here,  but  at  a  very  low  price. 
The  repairs  necessary  to  the  number  of  buggies  in  the  country  keep  me  going,  but 
with  only  half  the  number  of  men  employed  that  I  used  to  have.  My  principal 
trade  in  new  carriages  used  to  be  with  the  Transvaal  Boers,  but  that  seems  to 
^ave  \*llen  altogether,  and,  for  some  time  past,  I  have  had  no  orders  at 

all.  We  all  hope  that  the  gold  fields  will  make  a  change,  and  I  believe  we 
will  turn  up  trumps  some  time  soon,  but  as  yet  no  good  is  perceptible.  The 
Lisbon-Berlyn  Gold  Mining  Company  appear  to  be  going  in  big,  and  so  much 
so  that  it  will  likely  take  all  the  earnings  for  some  time  to  come  to  pay  expenses. 
Of  our  local  company ,  Moodie’s,  we  hear  little  or  nothing,  except  of  quarrels  with 
the  diggers  in  possession,  but  there  is  no  doubt  the  reef  is  very  rich.  The  chief 
matter  of  interest  just  now  is  the  Boers  in  Zululand  and  their  doings.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  end  will  be,  but  have  no  doubt  the  Zulus  will  come  to  grief  at  last, 
and  the  more  quickly  on  account  of  the  so-called  British  protection,  which,  so 
far,  has  been  more  fatal  to  the  natives  of  South  Africa  than  if  they  had  been  left 
unprotected.  I  notice  in  The  Hub  that  your  trade  suffers  from  over-production. 
It  has  always  been  a  wonder  to  me  what  became  of  all  the  buggies,  etc.,  made 
in  the  States.  One  thing  is,  they  do  not  live  long,  and  buyers  soon  want  new 
ones.  Well,  I  suppose  trade  will  revive  again,  both  with  you  and  with  us.  We 
need  it  badly.  Please  accept  my  best  wishes  for  the  continued  prosperity  of  The 
Hub.  I  am  pleased  to  see  how  it  has  improved  since  your  great  loss  by  fire.  I 
send  you  a  couple  of  local  newspapers  which  may  interest  you.” 

TRADE  REPORTS  FROM  SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


TRADE  REPORT  FROM  WILMINGTON  AND  PHILADELPHIA. 

Wilmington,  Del. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Wilmington,  Del.,  well-known  among  the  craft  for 
its  numerous  factories  devoted  to  carriages  and  accessories,  we  visited  the  carriage 
factory  of  Messrs.  McLear  &  Kendall,  corner  of  9th  and  Church-streets,  whefe 
we  were  courteously  received  by  Mr.  McLear,  and  also  had  the  pleasure  of 
making  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  S.  W.  Kilvington,  superintendent  and  drafts¬ 
man,  who  accompanied  us  through  the  whole  establishment,  starting  with  the 
repository  and  finishing  with  the  smith-shop.  The  shops  are  well  regulated 
and  have  plenty  of  light.  The  number  of  fires  at  present  is  15,  and  125  hands 
are  employed,  but  m  busy  seasons  the  number  of  hands  is  increased  to  175. 

We  next  visited  Mr.  F.  T.  Clymer’s  carriage-body  factory,  corner  of  Third  and 
Orange-streets.  Mr.  Clymer  builds  bodies  for  the  trade,  and  is  kept  busy  eten 
during  the  present  dull  times.  A  full  complement  of  hands  is  employed,  working 
full  time.  We  saw  some  fine  styles  of  carriage  and  hearse  bodies.  A  black^ 
smith  shop  is  connected  with  the  establishment,  and  2  fires  are  running  at  present 
ironing  light  work  and  hearses,  and  40  hands  are  employed.  P  ’ 

ri,W°  >S  °f  ahf\rA'  f-  Smith  &  Wa>-ner  Axle  Co  are  located  near  by 
Mr.  Clymer  s,  and  Mr.  Warner  kindly  afforded  us  an  opportunity  for  in- 
spection.  Several  new  and  improved  machines  have  recently  been  introduced 

phll't 1S  n°N  surPnsing  that,  Wlth  such  facilities  at  their  command,  they  are 
able  to  produce  axles  of  unexcelled  quality.  y 

Messrs.  Cooling  Bros,  build  light  work  principally.  The  vehicles  exhibited  in 
heir  repository  were  tasteful  in  finish,  and  showed  superior  workmanship 
throughout  The  four-passenger  curtain  Rockaways  with  low  doors  and  Extern 
sion-top  Phaetons  were  especially  attractive.  This  firm  employ  about  40  hands 
and  have  6  fires  in  operation.  F  y  4°  nanas, 

The  Gregg  &  Bowe  Carriage  Co.  build  principally  heavy  work,  of  superior 
workmanship  and  finish.  Among  the  novelties  shown  us  was  an  old-time  chaise 

frontofr£thedfronf  spoke. m  EnS‘a"d'  Th'  "h"l! ^  SS 

Philadelphia. 

On  our  homeward  trip  Philadelphia  was  our  next  stopping  place  where  we 
first  visited  our  friend  Mr.  R.  H.  Lee,  foreman  in  Mr.  W  D  Gardne^  smi 
fn  ?he  S'  2I4  &-  Fifth-street.  Here  there  is  always  something  new  to  be  seen 
n  the  iron-work  of  running-gears,  and  we  believe  that,  at  the  time  of  our  call 

there  were  not  two  gears  in  the  place  which  were  ironed  alike  Business 
has  been  very  good  with  Mr.  Gardner.  business 

It  is  always  a  special  pleasure  to  visit  Messrs.  Wm.  D.  Rogers  Son  &  Co ’s 

factory  the  style  and  finish  of  whose  carriages  are  of  the  best.  ’Business  was 
reported  “good  during  July,  but  quiet  at  present.”  Business  was 

essrs.  D  M.  Lane’s  Sons  have  done  a  fair  business  up  to  this  date  In  their 

-P°!lt0ry’  h°:  1,221  CAhestnut-street-  we  saw  the  mail-coach  of  which  a  draw- 
ing  appeared  in  our  August  number,  finished  and  ready  for  delivery  This 

WOrk'  “d  “  *“  already 

enviable  reputation.  They  report  business  “  fain” 

Messrs.  Geissel  &  Bayha  formed  an  agreeable  exception  to  the  majority  of  the 
firms  we  visited  their  report  being  briefly  :  “We  are  as  busv  as  we  can  be  ” 
They  always  had  their  share  of  patronage,  but  we  were  informed  that  it  has  in 
creased  very  considerably  since  the  firm  of  E.  Fitzgerald  &  Co  aI  mI 
Frankford-street,  went  out  of  business.  g  ald  &  Co.,  of  No.  1,204 


Messrs.  J.  J.  Sowney  &  Bro.,  of  No.  749  S.  Fourth-street,  make  a  specialty  of 
heavy  work,  mainly  for  livery  use.  A  useful  contrivance  noticed  here  deserves 
mention  :  The  bottom  bar  for  all  drop-lights  is  lined  with  tin  on  the  top-face 
and  the  edges  of  the  tin  bent  up,  forming  a  box  ;  while  a  hole  is  bored  through  to 
the  bottom  of  the  body,  and  a  piece  of  gas-pipe  inserted,  reaching  to  the  bottom 
of  the  body.  The  claim  is  that,  by  this  method,  the  water  can  recede  freely 
and  the  inside  be  kept  quite  dry, — an  essential  point,  especially  at  the  doors 

Messrs.  Sowney  &  Bro.  report  their  business  “  fair.”  They  have  2  fires,  and 
a  force  of  24  hands.  Among  the  body-makers  in  this  shop  we  were  pleased  to 
find  our  old  friend  Mr.  Graf,  formerly  foreman  with  Gottlieb  Wentzler  on 
Broad-street. 

Messrs.  Walker  &  Co.  are  the  leaders  among  the  wagon- makers  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Their  factory  is  at  the  corner  of  N.  20th  and  Filbert-streets.  We 
were  indebted  to  Mr.  Geo.  Y.  Shoemaker,  a  member  of  the  firm,  for  many 
courtesies.  The  factory  is  conveniently  arranged,  and  work  can  be  turned  out 
rapidly.  A  large  stock  of  seasoned  timber  is  kept  always  on  hand.  A  force  of 
150  hands  is  employed.  This  firm  also  have  a  repair  shop  at  Callowhill  and 
Broad-street,  and  a  building,  52  x  163  ft.,  at  No.  21  Washington-avenue,  for 
storing  lumber.  Business  was  reported  “  very  good,”  and  a  part  of  the  hands 
were  working  over-time.  Albert  Kehrl. 


FLY-LEAVES  FROM  A  TRAVELERS’  NOTE-BOOK. 


IX.  LOCALITY  :  NEW-YORK  STATE. 


Sir:  I  herewith  conclude  my  series  of  Fly- 


Editor  of  The  Hub.— Dear 
leaves  from  New-York  State. 

Rome.— Going  back  now  to  the  Central  Road  again  I  come  to  Rome,  which 
is  an  enterprising  city,  doing  a  good  trade  in  general  merchandise,  but  not 
much  engaged  in  carriage  making.  The  leading  shop  is  that  of  Mr.  D.  D. 
Williams,  who  is  making  fine  light  work  and  has  a  good  trade  in  general  job¬ 
bing.  Mr  Williams  is  doing  well,  keeps  his  business  snug,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  reliable  men  in  the  trade. 

The  Rome  Spring  Wagon  Co.  are  also,  I  am  told,  doing  a  fair  business  in 
wagons  alone. 

Whitestown.— Working  eastward,  we  find  at  Whitestown,  near  Utica,  Mr. 
Mr.  A.  Luman,  who  has  a  good  roomy  shop.  He  has  been  located  here  a  long 
time  and  has  always  made  the  best  of  work.  He  is  doing  well,  and  has  a  fine 
sleigh  trade  in  addition  to  his  carriage  business. 

Utica.  Here  we  find  Mr.  Fred  Bates,  the  successor  to  his  father,  who  died 
about  two  years  ago.  John  Bates  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  carriage-makers 
in  the  State,  and  had  a  first-class  trade  in  A  No.  1  work.  The  son  not  only  inherits 
the  goodwill  of  the  concern,  but  the  ability  and  pleasant  manners  of  his  father 
and  he  no  doubt  will  keep  up  the  reputation  of  the  shop  and  do  well. 

Isaac  Roberts  is  doing  a  large  repair  business  and  also  makes  some  fine  new 

W°rAmOSt  y  to  °rder-  He  is  assisted  by  bis  two  sons,  who  are  good  mechanics 
and  the  concern  is  doing  well. 

Ilion.-F  Coleman  &  Co.  are  doing  a  good  business  in  fine  light  and  heavy 
work,  and  they  also  make  one  of  the  best  and  most  popular  road-carts  in  the 
market.  Mr.  Coleman  is  a  skillful  mechanic,  and  the  firm  is  doing  a  good  business 
Little  F ALLS  contains  one  large  shop,  that  of  Mr.  Chas.  Benedict,  an  old  and 
we  1-es  abhshed  carriage-builder,  who  formerly  had  a  large  Western  trade  and 
still  holds  some  of  it,  but  the  West  has  of  late  years  become  largely  self-support- 
mg,  especially  in  wagons  and  carriages,  which  has  to  a  great  extent  changed  the 
fu,rre°t  of  trade-  Mr-  Benedict  is  well-to-do,  and  in  his  old  age  can  afford  to 
take  the  world  easy,  which  he  is  doing. 

Cohoes.— We  find  here  one  good  shop,  doing  quite  a  business  in  general  job- 
mg  and  now  getting  into  heavy  work,  such  as  delivery  wagons,  coal-carts,  etc. 
inis  is  run  by  H  G.  Steenburgh,  who  is  an  honest  man,  giving  close  attention 
to  his  business  and  no  doubt  doing  well. 

Saratoga.— There  is  but  one  firm  here  making  new  work,  namely,  Jas. 
Demaine  &  Son,  who  are  doing  fairly  well ;  but  Saratoga  seems  to  be  a  poor 
place  for  carriage  making,  as  no  one  has  thus  far  succeeded  in  building  up  a 
large  business  there.  6  K 

Glens  F  alls  is  a  fine  city  and  has  several  good  shops  doing  a  fair  trade  in 
carriages.  Joubert  &  White  are  the  largest,  and  are  the  patentees  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Buckboard  Wagon  which  they  make  a  specialty  of.  They  are  doing  as 
good  work  as  can  be  done,  and  get  good  prices. 

Nelson  Lasalle  has  a  good  jobbing  business,  and  builds  some  good  new  work. 
He  has  been  there  several  years,  and  has  succeeded  well. 

George  Ferris  is  an  old  carriage-maker  who  was  in  business  at  Glens  Falls 
some  fifteen  years  ago,  and  was  successful.  He  afterwards  went  to  Saratoga, 
but,  after  a  few  years  absence,  he  has  returned  here  and  resumed  his  old  business. 
ls  doing  good  work,  and  is  fairly  prosperous. 

One  of  the  most  promising  young  firms  in  this  part  of  the  State  is  Cashion 
Brothers,  who  have  recently  built  a  large  shop  and  make  wagons  and  carriages. 
There  are  five  of  them  in  the  firm,  all  mechanics  and  hard  workers.  If  they 
pull  well  together,  they  can’t  but  succeed,  and  I  wish  them  all  the  prosperity 
their  energy  and  industry  entitle  them  to.  1 

Chestertown,  thirty  miles  north  of  Glens  Falls,  is  the  home  of  Remington 
&  Bowyer,  who  are  doing  a  general  jobbing  business  and  building  some  good  new 
work.  I  hey  are  first-class  mechanics,  and  find  their  trade  increasing  as  their 

n  winftSRUti tnd  Jtandl-tue  tests’  They  are  Putting  up  some  of  the  Joubert 
A  White  Buckboards  which  are  quite  popular  with  the  class  of  visitors  from 

ir  ™  r  other  cities  who  spend  the  summer  in  this  delightful  section 

of  country.  I  wish  them  continued  success. 

Troy.— Here  we  find,  in  the  old  Chamberlin  shops,  Messrs.  W.  F.  Bidwell  & 
Eo.’  who  are  doing  a  good  business  and  making  a  wagon  of  the  Bidwell  patent. 

I  hey  have  as  superintendent,  Mr.  John  Wilber,  who  was  formerly  in  the  car- 

d<Mneo-  thSineSS  aa  Sandy  Hlll>  N-  Y->  and  who  is  a  fine  mechanic  and  no  doubt 
doing  them  good  service.  There  are  several  other  shops  in  Troy  doing  jobbing 

W°uk’  bUt  1VSJnot  what  can  be  called  a  “  carriage-making  city.” 
thp  W  ’a  Hf re  WC  find  °ne  of  the  best  carr'age  firms  in  the  country,  equal  to 
in  the  hn  ^  mfenor  to  none  =  1  refer  to  Messrs.  Long  &  Silsby,  who  have  been 
uSlmanI  yearS’  had  large  exPerience,  and  always  made  work  as 
be  made,  regardless  of  what  it  cost.  The  result  is  that  a  Long 

attention  tr  ^ an.^s  ^  1  \n  market.  While  the  seniors  are  still  giving 

the  business,  Mr.  Silsby  has  a  son  who  acts  as  office  man,  and  Mr. 

Sthatwh  f°BS°m  Wh°  ai’e  employed  in  the  works  and  are  skilled  mechanics, 

the  sameas  behfor1derS  ret‘re’  ^  W‘th  the  young  heads’  wiU  sti11  keeP  0(1 

as'vvelT  ^  ParueU  are  interested  in  fine  heavy  work,  such  as  fire  apparatus,  etc., 

i  Hr rrn  anH  j rf  ^  •  ca£na.£es>  anc*  they  turn  out  excellent  work,  and  are  doing 
a  large  and  increasing  business. 

Goold  °ll*T  °i  tJaSK  G°uld  &  Go-  is  stiU  doing  a  fine  business.  The  elder  Mr. 
man  and  did  ^  ab°Ut  ““‘y  years  old-  was-  a*  you  know,  a  grand  old 

the  firm  nm  gII"a  honor  to  the  carriage  trade.  His  grandson  and  others  of 
Re/T  continue  the  business,  and  with  satisfactory  results. 

M  u  1  h  o  1 1  a  nH  '-Irl-1 '  1  n  g  my  report  of  New-York  State,  I  should  mention  that  the 
as  their  inr.-enl'd8’  S°'’  Dunklrk’  are  rapidly  growing  in  favor  with  the  trade, 
are  Sad  mnvTrfn  orders/™.mf  thf  East  and  West  abundantly  prove  ;  and  they 
g  c  y  creasing  their  facilities  for  manufacturing  their  springs  and  gears. 

Yours  truly,  E.  D.  Moore, 

Of  the  Royer  Wheel  Co. 


[Wc  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  indebtedness  to  ex-Sccretary  Pray  for  valuable  rssistance  in  correcting  the  following  report. — Editor.] 


The  Story  of 


the  Convention. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  15  and  16,  1884. 


Being  a  Detailed  Report  of  the  Twelfth  Annual  Convention  of  the 

Carriage  Builders’  National  Association. 


OWN  to  a  recent  period, 
the  municipal  constella¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States 
was  represented  as  a 
Wheelbarrow,  with  Bos¬ 
ton  as  “the  hub,”  New- 
York  and  Philadelphia 
the  two  front  pillars, 
Chicago  and  Cincinnati 
the  legs,  and  St.  Louis 
and  New-Orleans  the 
handles.  But  times  have 
changed.  Fashions  have 
developed  and  improved.  The  day  of  the 
Wheelbarrow  has  gone  by,  and  the  Cart 
has  taken  its  place,  with  one  hub  in  Bos¬ 
ton  and  a  second  hub  in  St  Louis,  with  New-Orleans 
and  Savannah  its  two  rear  pillars,  New-Yorkand  Cin¬ 
cinnati  the  ends  of  its  seat-board,  and  Chicago  and  Buffalo  its 
shaft-tips.  Here’s  health  to  that  second  “  Hub  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse,”  St.  Louis,  where  the  members  of  the  Carriage  Builders’ 
National  Association  were  so  lavishly  entertained  last  month, 
a  the  occasion  of  its  Twelfth  Annual  Convention,  from  which  we  have 
icently  returned,  and  which  we  propose  now,  for  the  benefit  of  all  our 
:aders  who  were  not  present,  to  describe  with  such  detail  as  small  type 
ad  fifteen  large  pages  will  allow. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Condensed  Diary  of  Convention  Week. 

[F  any  one  thinks  he  can  obtain  anything  like  an  adequate  idea  of 
what  “Convention  Week”  really  means,  by  reading  a  written  ac¬ 
count  of  it,  he  is  much  mistaken  ;  but  we  will  endeavor  to  make 
our  report  as  suggestive  as  we  can  ;  and,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
ho  cannot  make  time  to  read  it  through,  we  present  below  a  condensed 
iary  of  the  week's  doings,  followed,  in  Chapter  II,  by  an  abstract  of 
le  principal  proceedings. 

* 

*  * 

Monday,  October  13,  1884. — The  Southern  Hotel  begins  to  be 
rowded  with  delegates.  No  committee  room  having  been  retained, 
nhe  Hub's  private  parlor  is  made  the  official  headquarters.  The  dele- 
ates  begin  to  visit  Mercantile  Library  Hall,  the  place  of  meeting  and 
xhibition.  Exhibitors  busy  with  preparation.  In  the  evening,  meet- 
igs  of  the  Technical  School  Committee  and  Executive  Committee. 
Tuesday,  October  14. — Annual  Exhibition  opened  to  the  public, 
isits  to  local  carriage-factories,  the  Exposition  Building,  Washington 
niversity,  Museum  of  Art,  Manual  Training  School,  and  other  points 
f  interest.  In  the  evening,  further  meetings  of  the  Executive  and  School 
-ommittees. 

Wednesday,  October  15,  a.  m. — First  session  of  the  convention, 
asting  from  10.30  A.  M.  to  1.15  p.  m.  About  275  delegates  present. 
Regular  order  of  business  followed,  including  address  of  welcome  by 
Resident  McLear,  report  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  report  of  the 
executive  Committee,  report  of  the  Technical  School  Committee,  $1,000 


offer  by  Mr.  Lawson  Valentine,  report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Technical 
School  Fund,  report  of  the  Committee  on  Apprenticeship,  adoption  of 
an  official  indenture  for  carriage  apprentices,  report  on  the  proposed 
Mutual  Benefit  Alliance,  etc.,  etc.  Membership  increased  to  700. 

Wednesday,  October  15,  p.  m. — Second  session  of  the  convention, 
lasting  from  3.15  to  5  o'clock,  p.  M.  Regular  order  of  business  continued, 
including  election  of  officers  (President  McLear  being  unanimously  re¬ 
elected),  consideration  of  the  subject  of  offering  prizes  for  drawings, 
consideration  of  the  subject  of  holding  a  grand  national  exhibition  of 
carriages  and  parts  thereof,  passage  of  resolutions  in  memory  of  de¬ 
ceased  members,  inauguration  of  a  plan  for  gathering  trade  statistics, 
contribution  of  $50  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Haydock  toward  the  Technical 
School  Fund,  etc.,  etc. 

Thursday,  October  16,  A.  M. — Third  business  session,  lasting  from 
10.30  A.  M.  to  2  p.  M.  General  Business.  Plan  of  the  proposed  Mutual 
Benefit  Alliance  debated  and  then  laid  on  the  table.  The  Technical 
School  Fund  increased  by  $700.  Debate  on  the  propriety  of  cooperation 
in  regulating  production  of  carriages,  and  committee  appointed  to  in¬ 
vestigate  and  report  upon  the  subject.  Boston  unanimously  chosen  as 
the  place  for  the  next  Annual  Convention,  and  recommendation  that  the 
period  be  extended  from  two  to  three  days.  Miscellaneous  addresses 
followed,  and  at  2  p.  m.  the  convention  was  declared  adjourned. 

Thursday,  October  16,  Evening. — Grand  annual  banquet  of  the 
Association,  at  the  Southern  Hotel,  with  275  members  and  guests  pres¬ 
ent.  Eight  regular  toasts  responded  to  by  celebrated  speakers,  includ¬ 
ing  Hon.  Geo.  W.  Parker,  Ex-Governor  E.  O.  Stanard,  Gen.  W.  T.  Sher¬ 
man,  and  others. 

Friday,  October  17. — Complimentary  drive  tendered  to  delegates 
and  their  friends  by  Mr.  Henry  Timken,  of  St.  Louis.  A  four-in-hand 
coach,  occupied  by  a  band  of  music,  and  followed  by  64  open  carriages, 
makes  the  tour  of  the  city  and  its  environs,  including  Shaw’s  Garden, 
Forest  Hill  Park,  the  Fair  Grounds,  etc.  At  the  Fair  Grounds  a  lunch 
partaken  of,  followed  by  numerous  speeches. 

Saturday,  October  18. — Close  of  the  Annual  Trade  Exhibition,  and 
departure  of  the  delegates  for  their  homes.  Ho  !  for  Boston,  in  October, 
1885  ! 


CHAPTER  II. 

Abstract  of  Proceedings. 

THIS  was  the  third  convention  of  the  Association  held  in  the 
West,  and  memorable  as  the  first  occasion  that  it  has  crossed 
the  Mississippi  River. 

In  the  number  of  delegates  which  it  called  together,  there 
was  a  falling  off  as  compared  with  the  record  of  last  year  in  New-Haven, 
when  422  members  were  present ;  but  the  exact  number  gathered  in  St. 
Louis  is  unknown,  for  the  reason  that  the  roll-call  was  dispensed  with. 
Judging,  however,  from  the  dinner-tickets  called  for  at  the  banquet,  the 
number  was  probably  about  275,  including  an  unusual  proportion  of  West¬ 
ern  members,  but  comparatively  few  from  the  East,  many  of  the  latter 
being  deterred  by  the  long  distance,  some  by  illness,  and  others,  no 
doubt,  by  the  depression  in  trade,  which,  as  experience  amply  teaches, 
demands  greater  rather  than  less  attention  to  the  routine  cares  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Among  the  absent  ones  who  were  most  missed  were  Messrs. 
Britton,  Rogers,  Stivers,  Thomas,  Kimball  and  Studebaker,  all  of  whom 
hold  positions  on  the  official  staff,  and  all  of  whom,  with  one  exception, 
were  unfortunately  on  the  sick  list. 

Among  the  best  known  and  most  active  of  those  present  were  Mr. 
Henry  C,  McLear,  of  Wilmington,  Del,  President  of  the  Association; 
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lr.  Lowe  Emerson,  of  Cincinnati,  Vice-President  ;  Mr.  Win.  P.  Sargent, 
f  Boston,  Vice-President ;  Mr.  W.  T.  Haydock,  of  St.  Louis,  Vice- 
'resident ;  Mr.  Frank  H.  Hooker,  of  New-Haven,  Secretary  and 
'reasurer ;  Mr.  Wilder  H.  Pray,  of  New-York,  ex-Secretary  and 
reasurer ;  Mr.  C.  D.  Firestone,  of  Columbus,  O.,  member  of  the 
'.xecutive  Committee  ;  Prof.  John  D.  Gribbon,  instructor-in-chief  of 
le  Technical  School  ;  and  Messrs.  Timken,  Wright,  Burrows,  Peters, 
echlcr,  Halsey,  Suydam,  Shepard,  Mulholland,  Smith,  Studebaker, 
Pnnolly,  Morrill,  Saladee,  Haydock,  Fisher,  Ives,  Johns,  Montgomery, 
'arker,  Walker,  Clark,  Parsons,  Harris,  Harrall,  Strieby,  Wooster, 
ioudren,  Clarke,  Booth,  Grier,  Maitland,  Elmendorf,  Stewart,  Quack- 
nbush,  Jones,  Gay,  Short,  Thompson,  Soule,  Behlen,  Mack,  Dann, 
lonteith,  Davis,  Taft,  Wachler,  Decker,  Hughes,  Hess,  Chamberlin, 
lorse,  Sheldon,  Arthur,  Scott,  Plumsted,  Meeker,  Wright,  Gray, 
Villets,  Pennoyer,  Bridges,  Seabrook,  Howard,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  besides 
full  representation  of  the  various  manufacturers  of  carriage  specialties, 
nd  the  full  editorial  and  traveling  forces  of  the  carriage  trade  journals. 
The  two  distinguishing  features  of  the  St.  Louis  convention  may  be 
et  down  as  these :  first,  the  unusual  number  of  Western  members 
dnch  it  called  together;  and  second,  the  harmony  and  good  feeling 
'hich  existed  throughout  the  week,  without  a  shadow  of  any  kind  to 
lar  the  movement  of  either  business  or  entertainment.  It  was  thought 
y  some  that  the  election  of  officers  might  lead  to  unpleasant  debate  ; 
ut,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  no  debate  whatever,  and,  with  a 
nanimous  vote  and  the  best  of  feeling,  substantially  the  old  ticket  was 
selected  amid  prolonged  applause.  As  toast-master  at  the  banquet, 
'resident  McLear  performed  that  delicate  and  difficult  task  to  the  entire 
itisfaction  of  everybody.  It  was  feared  that  the  Technical  School 
’ould  suffer  when  the  Committee  came  to  make  their  appeal  so  far  from 
ome ;  but  it  was  evidently  understood  by  those  present  that  the  school, 
■ith  its  Chautauqua  appendage,  now  has  its  home  in  every  city  and  town 
i  the  United  States — in  St.  Louis  just  as  much  as  in  New-York;  and 
le  subscriptions  of  $700,  together  with  those  which  still  remain  due 
•om  the  New-Haven  subscription  list,  will  cover  all  necessary  demands 
pon  the  school  treasury  for  a  year  to  come. 

An  unusual  amount  of  good  solid  work,  of  lasting  value  to  the  trade, 
as  either  accomplished  or  undertaken  at  this  convention. 


which  naturally  proved  very  helpful  to  the  members  in  following  the 
course  of  events,  and  to  the  editors  of  the  other  trade  journals  in  per¬ 
fecting  their  reports.  The  Hub  takes  pleasure  in  acknowledging  its  own 
indebtedness  in  this  respect. 


CHAPTER  III. 


First  Business  Session. 


Mercantile  Library  Hall,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Oct.  15,  1884. 

THE  Twelfth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Carriage  Builders’  Na¬ 
tional  Association  was  called  to  order  in  this  place  at  10.30 
A.  M.,  President  Henry  C.  McLear,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  in 
the  chair,  who  opened  the  meeting  with  the  following  address 
of  welcome : 


OPENING  ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  McLEAR. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Carriage  Builders’  National  Association:  It  is  my  pleasant 
duty  to  welcome  you  to  this,  the  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  our  Association.  I  con¬ 
gratulate  you  that,  in  spite  of  the  business  depression  now  general  throughout  the 
country,  in  which  our  trade  is  one  of  the  chief  sufferers,  we  have  been  able  to  gather 
so  large  a  representation  from  the  leading  centers  of  our  trade  in  the  East,  West  and 
South. 

This,  as  you  know,  is  the  third  time  we  have  met  in  a  western  city,  including  Chicago 
in  1880,  and  Cincinnati  in  1881,  though  now,  for  the  first  time,  we  meet  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  At  each  of  these  western  meetings  we  have  received  new  inspira¬ 
tion,  which  has  aided  in  enlarging  the  field  of  our  labors.  At  Chicago,  we  inaugurated 
our  Trade  School  for  the  instruction  of  carriage  draftsmen,  which  has  been  in  success¬ 
ful  operation  ever  since.  At  that  convention,  also,  the  idea  of  holding  an  inventors’ 
exhibition  of  models  and  parts  of  carriages  was  first  suggested,  which  has  since  grown 
into  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  features  of  our  annual  meetings.  At 
Cincinnati  the  new  idea  of  the  exhibition  in  connection  with  our  convention  was 
shaped  and  developed  into  the  form  in  which  you  find  it  to-day,  and  further  advance 
was  made  in  perfecting  and  strengthening  the  school  under  your  charge. 

What  will  be  the  chief  events  of  the  meeting  we  are  now  opening  is  yet  to  be 
recorded  ;  but  I  feel  confident,  judging  by  the  character  of  the  men  here  gathered, 
that  it  cannot  but  prove  instructive  and  profitable  in  many  ways. 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  large  attendance,  and  now  declare  the  convention  open  for 
business.  [Applause.] 

The  regular  order  of  business  was  then  taken  up,  and  the  calling  of 
the  roll  ordered  ;  but,  on  motion  of  Mr.  R.  Mulholland,  this  formality 


was  dispensed  with. 


* 

*  * 


The  following  report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association  was  read  by 
Mr.  Frank  H.  Hooker: 

REPORT  OF  TREASURER  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


The  vexed  apprenticeship  question  was  settled  for  the  present,  by  the 
doption  of  an  official  form  of  indenture,  adequate  from  a  legal  point  of 
iew,  so  simple  and  broad  that  none  can  fail  to  understand  its  bearings, 
nd  carefully  adjusted  to  answer  the  requirements  of  the  present  gener- 
tion.  It  now  rests  with  members  of  the  trade,  individually,  to  adopt 
fis  form  of  indenture,  and  put  it  into  immediate  practice. 

The  past,  present  and  future  of  the  Trade  School  and  the  Correspond- 
lg  Classes  connected  therewith  were  fully  explained  and  discussed  ;  and 
sufficient  sum  was  added  to  the  School  Fund  to  guarantee  the  success- 
ill  continuance  of  the  work  for  a  year  to  come. 

An  interesting  debate  concerning  the  propriety  of  cooperation  in  regu¬ 
tting,  to  some  extent,  the  production  of  carriages,  led  to  the  appoint- 
lent  of  two  committees,  whose  reports  of  statistics,  promised  for  the  next 
anvention,  will  be  awaited  with  much  interest.  It  is  unquestionably 
ue  that  it  would  prove  advantageous  to  the  trade  generally  if  certain 
lanufacturers  who  now  annually  produce,  say,  5,000  vehicles,  at  a  net 
rofit  of  $2.00  each,  should  curtail  their  annual  product  to  half  that 
umber,  at  the  same  time  realizing  double  that  average  profit  ;  and  the 
roducers  themselves  would  also  be  benefitted  by  such  a  course.  Of 
iurse,  the  Association  has  no  power  whatsoever  to  influence  the  action 
f  individual  members,  excepting  by  the  education  of  public  sentiment  ; 
ut  the  annual  presentation  of  full  and  official  data  regarding  the  total 
roduction  of  the  trade,  its  distribution,  and  the  changing  relations  of 
apply  and  demand,  could  not  fail  to  prove  highly  advantageous,  both 
)  the  trade  generally  and  to  every  individual  member  thereof. 

The  proposed  Mutual  Benefit  Alliance  did  not,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
leet  with  the  approval  which  was  expected,  and  the  question  was  laid 
pon  the  table.  If,  however,  the  idea  possesses  the  merits  which  we 
tribute  to  it,  it  is  pretty  certain  to  be  found  still  alive  at  the  next  con- 
ention  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  better  that  it  should  be  allowed  another  year 
1  which  to  ripen. 

The  Trade  Exhibition  was  unusually  large  and  interesting,  comprising 
early  seventy  exhibits,  and  it  attracted  much  attention.  Some  corn- 
hints  were  made  regarding  insufficient  space,  and  it  was  considered  a 
ardship  that  exhibitors  should  be  compelled  to  cover  their  goods  during 
ie  holding  of  the  business  sessions.  This,  however,  seemed  neccessary 
1  those  in  charge,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  exhibition  and  the  business 
leetings  were  held  in  the  same  room, — a  condition  that  will  no  doubt  be 
voided  at  future  conventions.  We  were  happy  to  learn  that  several  ex- 
ibitors  made  satisfactory  sales  during  convention  week,  and  that  they 
ere  so  encouraged  by  the  result  as  to  desire  increased  space  next  time. 
The  publishers  of  the  Carriage  Monthly ,  of  Philadelphia,  won  well- 
eserved  laurels  for  their  enterprise  in  supplying,  each  morning,  a  printed 
anscript  of  the  stenographer’s  notes  of  the  previous  day’s  proceedings, 


Cash  on  hand,  Oct.  2,  1883 . $1,082.84 

Received  Initiation  Fees,  Honorary  Members .  360.00 

“  “  “  Active  “  .  135.00 

“  Yearly  Dues .  2,095.00 

“  Dinner  Tickets  and  Sundries .  183.65 

“  Space  at  St.  Louis  Exhibition .  175.00— $4,031.49 

Cash  paid  out,  as  per  itemized  statement  to  Executive 

Committee . $3,286.94 

Cash  on  hand,  October  1,  1884 .  744-55 — $4,031.49 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Audited  by  Frank  H.  Hooker,  Treasurer. 

R.  M.  Stivers,  Chairman. 

Wilder  H.  Pray. 

New-Haven,  Conn.,  Oct.  2,  1884. 


On  motion  of  Mr.  Mulholland,  the  above  report  of  the  Treasurer  was 

approved,  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 

* 

*  * 

The  following  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  read  by  Mr. 
Wilder  H.  Pray  : 

REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Carriage  Builders'  National  Association  : 

Gentlemen  :  Time,  in  its  rapid  flight,  has  once  more  brought  about  the  period 
of  our  annual  gathering,  when  we  may  extend  to  each  other  friendly  congratula¬ 
tions,  review  the  past,  and  plan  for  the  future.  Our  meeting,  in  many  respects, 
is  held  under  less  favorable  auspices  than  for  several  years  past.  Yet,  while 
business  prospects  tend  to  depress  us,  we  can  but  feel  that  the  cordial  greetings 
and  renewed  and  extended  acquaintance  formed,  an  interchange  of  views  on  the 
situation,  together  with  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  to  one  of  the  greatest  of  our 
inland  cities,  will  revive  the  drooping  courage  of  the  timid  and  stimulate  the 
brave  to  renewed  efforts. 

Your  Committee,  while  unable  to  congratulate  you  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
carriage  trade,  feel  that  they  can  truthfully  say  that  in  no  other  manufacturing 
industry  of  like  importance  has  there  been  evidenced  the  presence  of  those 
strong  business  qualities  that  carry  manufacturers  safely  through  financial 
storms.  Failures  have  occurred,  but  the  percentage  in  numbers  has  been  less 
than  with  most  other  manufacturers,  while  the  losses  have  not  been  of  a  serious 
nature.  A  conservative  policy  has  very  generally  prevailed.  Those  who  have 
expanded  their  production  are  the  few,  while  the  many  have  reduced  their  out¬ 
put  ;  and  though  it  may  not  have  an  encouraging  effect  to  state  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  has  been  decreased,  yet  it  speaks  well  for  the  prudence  and  good  judgment 
of  our  manufacturers,  and  attests  the  security  of  the  foundation  of  the  carriage 
industry  in  this  country. 

Members  of  the  carriage  trade  share,  to  a  great  extent,  the  enthusiasm  and 
activity  that  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  our  national  character.  They  are  not 
content  to  accept  that  which  comes  to  them  ;  on  the  contrary,  from  the  man  who 
constructs  a  few  carriages  in  the  little  village  shop,  to  the  manufacturer  who 
produces  vehicles  by  the  thousands,  all  seek  for  “  new  worlds  to  conquer.”  Their 
judgment,  however,  has  controlled  their  zeal,  and  less  capital  has  been  put  into 
extensions  than  formerly.  Their  motto  seems  to  have  been  :  “  Run  a  waiting 
race  ”  and  be  ready  for  renewed  efforts  when  the  business  prospects  brighten,  a 
result  which  your  Committee  believe  to  be  in  the  near  future. 

secretary’s  report. 

The  Secretary  and  Treasurer’s  report,  which  will  be  read  to  you,  shows  an 
increase  of  membership,  36  honorary  and  28  active  members  having  been  en¬ 
rolled  since  the  last  report,  increasing  the  total  membership  to  about  700.  Our 
Association  is  free  from  debt.  We  have  only  a  small  balance  in  the  treasury, 
owing  to  the  failure  of  members  to  pay  their  dues  promptly.  The  eleventh 
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he  Parker  Carriage  Goods  Co. 


A.  S.  PARKER,  Pres  ;  for  six  years  Gen'l  Agent  Crandai.,  Stone  &  Co. 
V  P.  R.  MITCHELL,  Vice-President. 

The  "Parker  Hub  Band. 

e  INSIDE  LINED. 


144  Hunt-st.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Manufacturers  of  the  following  Specialties : 


No  Combination 


Buckle  Loops. 

Buttons,  Tufting. 

Curtain  Lights. 

Concealed  Joints. 

Drive  Knobs. 


Knob  Patches  and  Fasteners. 


Riveting  Knobs. 
Barbed  Knobs. 


Name  Plates. 

Prop  Block  (Rubber). 

Prop  Block  Washers. 
Prop  Washers. 
Shaft  Rubbers. 

Top  Prons,  Parker’s  (no  screws). 


Staple  Knobs. 

Screw  Knobs. 


Top  Prop  Nuts. 

Whip  Sockets,  etc.,  etc. 


Knob*Patch  1  and^F  astener, 


Send  for  Samples  and  Prices. 


45  LaSalleSt. 

Chicago. 


■3<9HE  IfAI^SESiP  AND  CQOS»P  dOMPLEWE  pSSOI^PMEOTs. 

OF  VERY  SUPERIOR  DESIGNS  AND  QUALITY. 


Price-List  and  Sample  Book  Mailed  upon  Application. 


•WEI  HAVE  NO  BRANCH  HOUSE  IN  CINCINNATI.* 


The  Strongest  and  Easiest- 
riding  Spring  made. 


The  •  OLIN  •  Spring. 


Patented  August  30,  1881. 
Reissued  Aug.  21,  1883. 


T^VERY  person,  without  exception,  who 
has  used  these  springs,  pronounces 
them  head  and  shoulders  above  all  others 
now  known  to  the  carriage  trade. 

Here  are  a  few  points  of  advantage  we 
claim  : 

First:  They  are  adjustable,  and  can  be 
fitted  to  all  sizes  of  gearing  or  body,  having 
a  variation  of  four  (4)  inches  (two  inches  in- 


FOR  SIDE-BAR  VEHICLES.: 


an  unskilled  mechanic,  to  adjust  them  t 
simply  changing  the  bolts  in  the  crabs. 

Fourth  :  By  the  manner  of  attaching  tl 
crabs  in  the  center,  we  avoid  all  forwar 
motion  of  the  body  upon  striking  obstru* 
tions,  which  with  other  Side-bar  Spring 
sometimes  causes  a  breakage  of  sprinj 
bar. 

It  would  seem  impossible  to  combii 


crease  or  reduction  in  length  from  standard  size,  at  which  they  are 
coupled  at  the  factory). 

Second :  They  carry  the  body  in  a  better  position,  when  unevenly 
loaded,  than  any  flexible  spring  now  before  the  public. 

Third :  Their  simplicity  of  application  enables  any  one,  even 


in  any  style  of  springs,  greater  strength,  neatness,  durabilit 
ease  of  motion  and  application  than  we  claim  is  to  be  found 
ours,  and  we  feel  confident  that  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  1 
order  a  sample  set,  knowing  full  well  that  other  orders  will  folio 
after  a  trial. 


T.  D.  OLIN  &  CO.,  181  West  4th-street,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


TACKS 


Lining  and  Saddle  Nails. 


Upholsterers’,  Gimp,  Lace,  Trimmers’,  Carpet  Tacks  (Blued,  Tinned 

and  Coppered.) 

Silvered,  Japanned  and  Colored  Lining  and  Saddle  Nails. 


Tufting  Buttons,  with  every  eye  soldered  to  its  back,  which  makes 
the  strongest  button  in  the  market.  (Patented  June  28th,  1881.) 

AMERICAN  TACK  CO., 

N.  Y.  Salesroom,  1x6  Chambers-st.  Fairhaven,  Mass. 


BUTTONS 
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annual  report  was  published  and  mailed  to  each  member,  and  constitutes  a  valu¬ 
able  part  of  the  history  of  this  Association. 

TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  RETORT. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Technical  Education,  which  will  be  read  to 
you,  shows  gratifying  progress  in  the  endeavors  to  educate  our  young  men,  and 
the  efforts  bid  fair  to  yield  satisfactory  results.  The  class  at  our  school  showed 
commendable  progress  last  season,  and  starts  with  good  prospects  this.  The 
success  of  the  corresponding  class,  which  was  inaugurated  last  year,  was  all  that 
could  be  expected,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  when  its  true  aim  is 
understood,  it  will  increase  in  popularity  ;  and  your  Committee  would  urge  it 
upon  the  members  of  this  Association  to  encourage  their  workmen,  especially 
the  younger  members,  to  join  this  class,  and  take  the  full  course  of  lessons. 
And  your  Committee  urge  all  who  have  not  contributed  toward  the  school  fund 
to  do  so  at  once,  in  order  that  the  school,  which  is  now  so  prosperous,  may  not 
be  crippled  for  the  necessary  means  to  conduct  it. 

PRIZE  DRAWINGS. 

Your  Committee  felt  that  the  little  interest  manifested  by  those  connected  with 
the  trade,  did  not  warrant  the  offering  of  awards  for  prize  drawings  for  the  past 
year ;  but  they  believe  that,  as  the  benefits  arising  from  the  teachings  in  the  tech¬ 
nical  school  became  more  diffused,  there  will  be  a  renewed  interest,  and  the 
offers  of  prizes  will  be  heartily  welcomed  by  our  aspiring  draftsmen. 

APPRENTICESHIP. 

In  compliance  with  instructions  given  the  Committee  on  Apprenticeship, 
blank  forms  of  indentures  have  been  agreed  upon,  and  a  specimen  blank  for¬ 
warded  to  each  member  of  the  Association,  which  we  hope  will  meet  with  your 
approval.  Your  Committee  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  the  foot-note  on 
that  form,  which  reads  as  follows  : 

“By  a  vote  of  the  Association,  members  in  our  trade  agree  not  to  hire  an 
apprentice  who  may  have  been  serving  in  another  shop,  under  the  form  of 
indenture  recognized  by  the  Association,  unless  he  has  a  written  discharge,  with 
the  reasons  for  such  discharge,  duly  signed  by  his  employer.” 

All  can  understand  that  unless  manufacturers  recognize  the  importance  of 
sustaining  one  another,  by  refusing  to  employ  an  apprentice  who  has  not  served 
his  lime  faithfully  with  his  original  employer,  or  can  carry  with  him  sufficient 
proofs  of  his  willingness  to  have  done  so,  this  plan  of  indenturing  will  prove 
a  failure,  as  have  all  others. 

LETTERS  FROM  AMERICAN  CONSULS. 

At  the  convention  held  in  New-Haven  last  year  a  resolution  was  adopted 
instructing  the  Secretary  to  prepare  a  circular  letter  and  send  copies  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Consuls  throughout  the  world.  This  letter  was  prepared  and  forwarded  as 
directed,  and  a  large  number  of  answers  received,  which  were  printed  in  pam¬ 
phlet  form,  and  a  copy  mailed  to  each  member  of  the  Association.  These 
replies,  your  Committee  feel,  are  valuable,  giving,  as  they  do,  information  that 
was  difficult  to  obtain,  and  which  must  prove  useful  to  all  seeking  foreign 
markets.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  of  our  Consuls  did  not  give  this  matter 
their  attention,  but  we  feel  that  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  to  those 
who  complied  with  the  requests  made  in  the  circular. 

EXHIBITION  OF  MODELS. 

The  interest  exhibited  by  inventors  and  manufacturers  of  carriage  materials  in 
the  success  of  our  annual  gatherings  has  shown  itself  by  the  large  display  of 
models,  etc.,  which  makes  an  exhibition  well  worthy  a  visit  by  carriage  manu¬ 
facturers.  These  exhibits  have  increased  in  such  numbers  that  it  has  been  found 
difficult  to  provide  sufficient  accommodation  for  their  proper  display.  That 
these  exhibits  are  of  great  value  none  can  doubt ;  and  your  Committee  would 
suggest  that  a  grand  exhibition  of  carriages,  parts  thereof  and  carriage  goods, 
under  the  auspices  o(  the  Carriage  Builders’  National  Association,  be  held  at 
such  time  and  place  as  may  be  decided  upon  by  this  Association.  An  exhibition 
of  this  kind  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  carriage  trade  through¬ 
out  the  country,  and,  if  held  in  a  large  city,  would  net  a  handsome  surplus  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Carriage  Builders’  Technical  School,  an  institution  that  is  destined 
to  make  a  lasting  impress  upon  our  trade. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

This  Association  having  grown  until  it  now  includes  among  its  active  mem¬ 
bers  manufacturers  from  every  part  of  the  country,  your  Committee  feel  that  the 
number  of  the  Executive  Committee  should  therefore  be  increased  to  not  less 
than  nine  members,  with  the  President  and  Secretary  as  ex-officio  members 
as  heretofore,  five  of  whom  should  constitute  a  quorum. 

The  subject  of  establishing  a  Mutual  Benefit  Alliance  in  connection  with  the 
Association  has  attracted  much  attention,  and  at  a  previous  convention  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  plan.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  before  the 
adjournment  of  the  convention  this  year,  an  organization  will  be  perfected.  In¬ 
stitutions  of  this  character  are  being  formed  by  many  of  our  mercantile  and 
commercial  bodies,  such  as  stock  and  grain  exchanges,  banks,  etc.  Their  object 
is  to  provide  a  fund  that  will  serve  to  furnish  immediate  aid  to  the  families  of 
deceased  members.  The  families  of  men  who  leave  behind  them  wealth  may 
not  need  such  assistance,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  much  greatei  number 
die  poor  than  rich,  and  common  humanity  and  the  warmer  ties  of  fraternal 
friendship  demand  that  we  care  for  those  who  aided  and  encouraged  us  while 
living,  by  providing  for  those  who  were  dependent  upon  them  for  support. 

A  general  knowledge  of  the  trade  is  desirable,  and,  while  the  census  statistics 
furnish  data,  they  are  not  always  reliable,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  those  who 
compiled  them  concerning  the  technics  of  the  trade,  and  your  Committee  would 
suggest  that  some  action  be  taken  toward  taking  a  census  of  the  trade  at  an  early 
day. 

The  carriage  industries  are  exceptionally  fortunate  in  having  journals  devoted 
to  their  interests,  and  your  Committee  would  urge  upon  the  members  of  the 
trade  the  duty  of  encouraging  these  journals  in  every  way  possible,  believing 
that  the  more  the  trade  read  upon  subjects  pertaining  to  their  interest,  the 
greater  will  be  their  progress  and  the  more  prosperous  will  they  become. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding,  your  Committee  cannot  refrain  from  calling  attention  to  the 
benefits  derived  from  our  organization.  It  has  led  to  the  establishing  of  a  fra¬ 
ternity  that  makes  members  feel  at  home  wherever  they  visit ;  it  has  organ¬ 
ized  and  maintained  one  of  the  most  successful  technical  schools  in  the  country  ; 
it  has  presented  its  members  with  valuable  information  regarding  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  their  trade,  and  it  now  stands  as  a  powerful,  organized  body  of  manu¬ 
facturers,  ready  and  able  to  demand  of  legislative  bodies  recognition  in  the 
framing  of  laws  affecting  individual  and  collective  interests.  With  a  member¬ 
ship  now  well  nigh  seven  hundred,  and  the  prospect  of  a  steady  growth  for  years 
to  come,  our  Association  must  continue  as  a  powerful  element  for  good  to  the 
trade  it  represents,  and  to  the  communities  with  which  it  is  associated. 

MORTUARY. 

Death  has  visited  us,  and  three  of  our  members  have  gone  to  their  rest :  B. 
Manville,  Bhineas  Jones  and  James  Hall,  two  of  whom  were  active  and  one  an 


honorary  member.  Honored  while  living,  their  memories  will  be  cherished  by 
those  who  survive  ;  and,  as  the  roll  of  our  deceased  members  increases,  we  can 
but  look  upon  the  dead  as  absent  friends,  whose  mission  is  ended,  but  whose 
works  live  after  them. 


R.  M.  Stivers,  Chairman. 
Wm.  D.  Rogers. 

Wilder  H.  Pray. 

Jno.  W.  Britton. 

C.  D.  Firestone. 


-  Executive  Committee. 


H.  C.  McLear,  i  Ex_0ffici0 
Frank  H.  Hooker,  t 


The  foregoing  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  accepted,  and 
laid  on  the  table  for  further  action. 


* 

*  * 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Technical  Education,  was  read  by  the 
Secretary  of  that  committee,  Mr.  Geo.  W.  W.  Houghton,  who  prefaced 
it  with  the  following  remarks  : 

REMARKS  BY  MR.  GEO.  W.  W.  HOUGHTON. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention  :  I  have  here  a  long  story  to 
read  to  you,  but  it  represents  a  year  of  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the  committee  of  four, 
representing  this  Association,  who  have  superintended  the  work  of  technical  education 
in  the  school  founded  by  you  in  Chicago  in  1880.  .  ... 

I  want  to  recall  to  your  minds,  before  reading  the  report,  what  the  situation  in  this 
country  was,  previous  to  that  time,  as  regards  the  instruction  of  carriage  mechanics. 
According  to  the  published  reports,  there  were,  in  1880,  about  15,000  carriage,  wagon 
and  sleigh  manufacturers  in  this  country.  There  was  no  apprenticeship  system,  and 
there  were  no  schools  of  any  kind  especially  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  pupils  in  the 
branches  that  would  be  useful  to  the  carriage  mechanic.  There  were  no  private  in¬ 
structors  who  made  a  specialty  of  that  branch.  The  young  men  of  this  country  who 
wished  to  learn  carriage-building  had  to  depend  on  some  good-natured  body-maker  or 
foreman,  to  give  them  such  points  as  he  could  in  a  more  or  less  incidental  manner  ;  and 
in  all  America  there  was  no  place  to  which  such  young  men  could  go  and  receive  regu¬ 
lar  and  systematic  instruction.  In  Europe  it  was  quite  different.  In  all  the  old  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  they  had  the  apprenticeship  system  still  in  force.  A  part  of  that 
apprenticeship  system  consisted,  in  the  instruction  of  the  apprentices.  It  was  laid 
down  in  the  indentures,  as  a  part  of  the  bargain  on  the  part  of  the  boss  who  took  the 
young  man,  that  while  that  young  man  was  with  him,  he  should,  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  give  him  such  instruction  as  he  could.  In  addition  to  the  apprenticeship  sys¬ 
tem  abroad,  there  were  also  schools  where  a  specialty  was  made  of  carriage  mechanics 
and  carriage  drafting.  Paris  had  two  such  schools.  One  of  them  had  been  running 
for  many  years,  and  was  thoroughly  organized,  and  had  trained  teachers  ;  and  there 
the  young  mechanic  or  carriage-builder  could  go  and  get  the  best  instruction  that  was 
possible.  In  England  there  was  at  least  one  such  school,  and  among  the  larger  manu¬ 
facturers  special  teachers  were  often  employed.  But  in  America  there  was  nothing  of 
the  sort.  At  Chicago  the  idea  was  brought  up  that  a  trade  school  should  be  founded 
under  the  supervision  of  this  Association,  and  supported  by  it.  The  sum  of  about  six 
thousand  dollars  was  raised.  Within  two  weeks  afterward,  the  school  was  started,  and 
it  has  been  running  ever  since  that  time. 

My  report,  as  I  will  now  read  it,  will  show  you  what  has  been  done  during  the  past 
year,  and  will  indicate  what  we  want  to  do  during  the  coming  year. 

•  * 

*  * 

Mr.  Houghton  then  read  the  following  report,  occasionally  pausing  to 
explain  more  in  detail  the  facts  presented,  and  to  point  out  the  drawings 
referred  to  : 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 


To  the  Members  of  the  Carriage  Builders'  National  Association  : 

Gentlemen  :  Your  Committee  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  supervising  the 
work  of  technical  instruction  inaugurated  by  you  at  the  Convention  held  in 
Chicago  in  1880,  beg  to  present  the  following  detailed  report  in  regard  to  the 
results  of  their  efforts  during  the  fourth  season  of  the  regular  Evening  Classes, 
and  the  first  and  experimental  season  of  the  Chautauqua  or  Corresponding 
Classes,  both  of  which  closed  on  April  30th,  of  this  year.  Following  this,  we 
also  append  a  brief  report  regarding  the  reopening  of  the  same  classes,  on  the 
1st  of  the  present  month  ;  and  an  outline  of  our  plans  regarding  the  means  to 
be  employed  during  this,  the  fifth  year  of  our  official  connection  with  the  work, 
in  order  to  secure  a  larger  number  of  scholars,  and  render  more  effective  and 
practical  the  methods  of  instruction,  that  we  may  thereby  realize,  to  the 
utmost  possible  extent,  the  hopes  which  you  have  entertained  in  founding 
and  maintaining  a  trade  school  for  the  education  of  the  rising  generation 
of  carriage  draftsmen  and  mechanics. 

REGULAR  EVENING  CLASSES. 

As  previously,  your  school  was  carried  on  last  season  in  connection  with  the 
Technical  School  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  in  New-York  City,  con¬ 
stituting  a  distinct  department  of  that  school,  and  subdivided  into  several  differ¬ 
ent  classes. 

Three  teachers  were  employed,  namely  :  Mr.  John  D.  Gribbon,  instructor- 
in-chief  ;  Mr.  John  C.  Konrad,  instructor  of  the  primary  class,  with  special 
reference  to  free-hand  drawing;  and  Mr.  Julius  Polya,  instructor  of  the 
advanced  class,  with  special  reference  to  geometry  and  its  application  to  the 
requirements  of  the  carriage  body-maker. 

The  term  opened  on  Monday,  Oct.  8th,  1883,  and  closed  on  Wednesday,  April 
30th,  1884. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  season  there  were  33  pupils  on  the  roll,  as  compared 
with  28  at  the  opening  of  the  next  preceding  season,  which  number  was  increased 
to  39  in  January,  1884. 

The  pupils  were  divided  among  the  different  mechanical  departments  as 
follows  :  27  wood-workers,  9  blacksmiths,  2  painters,  and  1  office  man  ;  and,  as 
to  locality,  their  residences  were  distributed  as  follows:  New-York  City,  25; 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  2;  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  3;  Westchester,  N.  Y.,  1; 
Jersey  City  Heights,  N.  J.,  1  ;  Rahway,  N.  J.,  1  ;  Paterson,  N.  J.,  1  ;  Salt  Lake 
City,  Neb.,  1;  Boston,  Mass.,  1 ;  Newark,  N.  J.,  1;  New-Haven,  Conn.,  1  ; 
and  Portland,  Me.,  1. 

Three  sessions  were  held  each  week,  during  the  period  above  named,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings,  from  7.30  till  10  o’clock.  1  he  total  num¬ 
ber  of  sessions  was  81,  and  the  attendance  averaged  as  follows  :  for  October,  28  ; 
November,  29;  December,  31;  January,  25  ;  February,  23;  March,  19 ;  and 
April,  20.  In  view  of  the  unusually  stormy  winter  and  the  long  distances  which 
most  of  the  pupils  had  to  travel  to  reach  the  school,  together  with  the  fact  that 
business  was  dull,  and  several  pupils  were  obliged  to  leave  the  city  in  search  of 
employment,  we  consider  this  average  of  attendance  fair. 

The  studies  pursued  included  free-hand  drawing,  on  both  paper  and  black¬ 
board  ;  introductory  lessons  in  plain  and  solid  geometry  ;  the  application  of  the 
rules  of  geometry  to  the  construction  of  carriage  bodies  and  gearings  ;  the 
making  of  scale  drawings  of  carriages,  wagons  and  sleighs  on  paper  ;  the  making 
of  working  drawings  in  full  size,  both  on  the  blackboard  and  roll-paper  ;  and 
the  study  of  numerous  mechanical  problems  connected  with  carriage  constiuc- 
tion.  Specimens  of  the  work  executed  by  the  pupils  in  these  different  branches 
are  on  exhibition  at  this  convention,  many  of  which  are  the  work  of  youths  who 
had  received  no  instruction  in  drawing  before  joining  your  school  ;  and  we  feel 
that  we  could  offer  you  no  belter  evidence  than  these,  of  the  practical  character 
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and  efficiency  of  the  instruction  afforded,  or  of  the  enthusiasm  and  ability  of  the 
young  men  who  are  utilizing  the  opportunities  you  have  placed  within  their 

reach. 

For  the  convenience  of  pupils  desiring  to  practice  free-hand  drawing  on  the 
blackboard,  and  to  read  the  trade  journals,  the  class-room  was  opened  through¬ 
out  the  term  at  30  minutes  preceding  the  assembling  of  the  class  ;  and  it  gives 
us  pleasure  to  report  that  this  privilege  was  taken  advantage  of  by  many  of  the 
pupils.  The  following  trade  journals  were  contributed  regularly  to  the  library, 
for  which  we  beg  to  thank  their  respective  publishers,  namely  :  Coach ,  Harness 
and  Saddlery  ;  Carriage  Monthly  ;  The  Hub  ;  Coach  Painter  ;  Western  Carriage, 
Wagon  and  Harness  Journal ;  Blacksmith  and  Wheelwright;  Coach  Builder s', 
Harness  Makers'  and  Saddlers'  Art  Journal ,  of  London  ;  Saddlers' ,  Harness 
Makers'  and  Carriage  Builders'  Gazette ,  of  London  ;  Le  Guide  du  Carrossier  and 
Le  Peintre  en  Voitures,  of  Paris.  Thanks  are  also  due  to  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox  and 
Hon.  Perry  Belmont  for  Reports  of  the  United  States  Board  on  tests  of  iron  and 
steel  and  other  metals,  and  Reports  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  and  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  and  to  many  other  friends — notably  Messrs.  W.  G.  Shep¬ 
ard  &  Co.,  of  New-Haven,  and  Mr.  S.  R.  Bailey,  of  Amesbury — for  contribu¬ 
tions  toward  the  School  Library  and  Museum  of  Models.  Further  gifts  of  a 
similar  character  are  urgently  requested  ;  and  every  contributor  may  feel  assured 
that  such  books  and  models  are  appreciated  and  studied 

THE  NEW  CHAUTAUQUA  OR  CORRESPONDING  CLASS. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  at  your  last  convention,  this  committee  was  or¬ 
dered  to  inaugurate  a  new  plan  of  instruction,  known  as  the  “  Chautauqua  Sys¬ 
tem.”  This  was  to  consist  of  a  “  Corresponding  Class,”  to  be  carried  on 
in  connection  with  your  Trade  School,  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  its  field  of 
usefulness  and  extending  the  benefits  of  technical  education  to  all  employes  of 
carriage  factories,  wherever  located,  who  might  desire  such  instruction,  but  were 
unable  to  absent  themselves  from  their  homes  in  order  to  attend  the  regular 
evening  classes. 

Within  a  few  days  subsequent  to  the  convention  in  New-Haven,  which  closed 
on  Oct.  18,  1883,  your  committee  held  several  special  meetings  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  project ;  and  the  assistance  of  the  originator  of  the  system,  Dr.  J.  H. 
Vincent,  of  New-Haven,  Conn.,  was  kindly  given  us  in  the  task  of  perfecting 
arrangements  for  its  successful  operation.  Mr.  John  D.  Gribbon  accepted  the 
position  of  teacher  of  the  new  class;  and,  under  his  supervision,  an  elaborate 
course  of  instruction  was  laid  out,  and  numerous  illustrated  lesson  papers  were 
prepared,  indicating  the  line  of  study  to  be  pursued,  and  encouraging  the  pupils 
to  closely  follow  the  lead  of  the  instructor.  The  scheme  was  widely  advertised, 
and  proprietors  of  carriage  shops  throughout  the  country  were  urgently  requested 
to  lend  their  assistance  by  forming  classes  of  corresponding  pupils  among  their 
employes. 

As  soon  as  all  these  preliminaries  had  been  satisfactorily  arranged,  the  class 
was  started,  and  continued  without  interruption  until  the  close  of  the  school 
term  ;  and  we  have  now  the  pleasure  of  reporting  that  the  results  of  our  efforts 
in  this  direction,  although  of  course  largely  experimental,  already  sufficiently 
prove  the  feasibility  of  this  plan  of  instruction,  and  promise  future  benefits  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  carriage  and  wagon  industry  of  this  country. 

The  work  of  the  first  season,  which  opened  on  Dec.  1,  1883,  and  closed  on  May 
1,  1884,  may  be  briefly  epitomized  as  follows  : 

The  total  number  of  pupils  who  were  members  of  the  Corresponding  Class 
throughout  the  term,  and  who  satisfactorily  responded  to  the  lesson  papers  and 
examination  papers,  was  no. 

The  lesson  papers  sent  out  during  the  season  were  devoted  to  free-hand  and 
mechanical  drafting,  and  were  21  in  number,  15  of  which  called  for  responses, 
and  there  was  also  one  examination  paper  requiring  written  replies.  Special 
attention  was  given  to  free-hand  drawing,  which  your  committee  deem  of  vital 
importance  as  a  means  of  training  the  eye  and  hand  to  work  together  ;  and  re¬ 
markable  progress  was  shown  by  many  of  the  pupils,  as  will  be  seen  by  specimens 
exhibited  here.  All  responses  from  pupils  were  carefully  examined,  criticised  and 
rated  by  the  instructor,  Mr.  John  D.  Gribbon  ;  and,  out  of  a  possible  total  of  160 
credits,  there  were  50  pupils  who  received  between  50  and  100,  and  17  who  received 
between  too  and  153.  Some  idea  of  the  labor  involved  is  suggested  by  the  men¬ 
tion  in  Mr.  Gribbon’s  report,  that,  during  the  term,  he  received  from  correspond¬ 
ing  pupils  a  total  of  918  regular  responses  to  lesson  papers,  in  addition  to  367 
miscellaneous  letters  and  postal-cards ;  and  he  mailed  to  such  pupils  a  total  of 
2,882  lesson  papers  and  1,039  letters  and  postal-cards. 

LECTURES  BEFORE  THE  SCHOOL. 

In  view  of  the  exceptional  labors  and  responsibilities  devolving  upon  your 
committee  by  reason  of  the  duties  above  referred  to,  it  was  considered  advisable 
to  curtail  the  usual  course  of  practical  lectures  before  the  evening  school ;  and 
only  two  such  were  given,  namely  :  February  20th,  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Shepard,  of 
New-Haven,  Conn.,  on  “  Carriage-parts,  with  Special  Reference  to  Platform 
Work;”  and  March  12th,  by  Mr.  H.  M.  DuBois,  of  Philadelphia,  on  “Wheel 
Timber  and  Technics  of  Wheel-Making.”  Both  of  these  lectures  were  well 
attended,  and  proved  highly  interesting  and  instructive  ;  and  your  committee 
hope,  during  the  present  season,  to  further  utilize  this  means  of  introducing  to 
the  pupils  the  leading  specialists  of  the  trade,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  models 
and  blackboard  illustrations,  are  thus  enabled  to  impart  to  their  hearers  facts  of 
the  greatest  interest  and  importance,  and  in  a  manner  particularly  calculated  to 
impress  the  memory. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  record  of  our  last  year’s  labors,  which  will  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  report  of  the  treasurer  of  our  committee  regarding  the  expenses 
involved,  and  by  the  exhibition  in  this  room  of  many  drawings  made  by  the 
pupils,  to  which  your  thoughtful  attention  is  invited. 

OPENING  OF  THE  THIRD  SEASON. 


evening  scholars  shows  a  decrease  as  compared  with  last  year  at  the  same 
period,  but  they  are  of  a  much  higher  grade,  about  one-half  of  them 
being  scholars  of  the  previous  term,  and  thus  prepared  to  immediately 
continue  their  tasks.  Two  of  these  began  a  full-size  working  drawing  of 
a  Ladies’  Phaeton  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  October  3d,  which  was  suf¬ 
ficiently  advanced  on  the  nth,  after  six  evenings’  work,  so  that  we  are  enabled 
to  exhibit  it  here  for  your  inspection.  The  young  men  who  made  this  draft, 
Messrs.  Donovan  and  Schildbach,  are  respectively  23  and  20  years  of  age,  the 
former  being  a  journeyman  body-maker,  and  the  latter  an  apprentice. 

The  membership  of  this  class  is  divided  as  follows  among  the  different  mechan¬ 
ical  departments  :  14  woodworkers,  3  blacksmiths,  5  clerks  and  office-workers, 
and  1  carriage-builder  who  is  a  proprietor  ;  and,  in  their  percentage,  they  rep¬ 
resent  seven  different  nationalities,  namely  :  German,  Irish,  Hungarian,  Scotch, 
English,  Polish  and  American,  with  the  German  element  decidedly  in  the  ma¬ 
jority,  and  the  American  as  notably  in  the  minority — a  significant  fact  to  which 
we  beg  to  call  your  attention. 

SUGGESTIONS. 


In  concluding,  the  first  request  we  have  to  make  is  to  urge  upon  members 
of  the  Association  the  importance  of  increasing  the  present  membership  of  the 
school.  With  the  perfected  working  organization  and  experienced  teachers 
now  at  our  service,  we  can  readily  care  for  all  pupils  who  are  likely  to  present 
themselves,  and  we  earnestly  desire  to  extend  the  benefits  of  instruction 
to  the  largest  possible  number  of  carriage  mechanics  and  apprentices,  many  of 
whom — and,  very  probably,  those  who  most  need  the  help — fail  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  this  exceptional  opportunity  for  receiving,  at  merely  nominal  cost, 
a  technical  education  which  cannot  but  prove  of  immediate  and  lifelong  value  to 
them.  Please  show  your  interest  in  the  cause,  by  urging  your  employes  to 
either  join  the  school  or  form  local  corresponding  classes.  As  your  representa¬ 
tives,  we  have  provided  a  practical  and  thoroughly  organized  system  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  capable  of  reaching  in  their  homes  and  benefiting  all  young  men  who  place 
themselves  under  its  influence  ;  and  we  now  call  upon  you  to  help  us  make  the 
membership  as  large  as  possible.  Every  carriage  factory  in  the  country  should 
now  have  its  Local  Corresponding  Class  ;  and  we  beg  to  suggest  that,  upon  you, 
as  individual  proprietors,  rests  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  such  classes  are 
promptly  formed  and  brought  in  communication  with  the  parent  school.  We 
submit  that  this  is  a  duty  you  owe  to  the  young  mechanics  in  your  employ,  as 
well  as  to  yourselves  as  progressive  manufacturers.  The  nominal  fee  of  $1.00  a 
year  for  each  apprentice,  or  $2.00  for  a  journeyman,  is  intended  merely  to  cover 
the  expense  of  postage  ;  and  a  few  words  from  you,  explaining  the  facts  of  the 
case  and  recommending  your  young  men  to  utilize  this  inexpensive  and  attractive 
means  of  instruction,  will,  in  most  cases,  be  all  that  is  needed.  In  the  place  of 
last  year’s  no  corresponding  pupils,  let  us  have  1,110  this  year.  We  can,  if  you 
you  will  do  your  part ! 

We  would  next  call  attention  to  the  need  still  felt  by  the  teachers,  of  a  fuller 
and  more  representative  collection  of  text-books,  drawings,  parts  of  carriages, 
and  models  of  all  kinds.  Please  bear  in  mind  that  contributions  of  this  charac¬ 
ter  are  always  welcome. 

Third,  we  invite  all  members  of  the  Association  and  their  friends  who  feel  wil¬ 
ling  to  address  the  school  on  any  technical  topic  regarding  the  carriage  trade  with 
which  they  are  familiar,  to  address  the  secretary  of  our  committee,  stating 
subject  and  the  time  chosen,  in  order  that  our  usual  lecture  course  may  be  con¬ 
tinued.  Thesa  are  intended  to  be  informal  practical  talks  rather  than  lectures, 
and  we  feel  confident  that  many  members  might  readily  confer  lasting  benefit  to 
the  scholars  by  this  means. 

Lastly,  we  respectfully  request  that  you  will  replenish  the  treasury  of  the 
school,  so  that  your  committee  may  feel  assured  as  to  its  continuance,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  with  greater  confidence  in  planning  future  work.  The  custom  of  making 
subscriptions  payable  in  three  annual  instalments  has  been  found  to  work  satis¬ 
factorily  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  many  such  subscriptions  will  be  added  to  the  list 
at  this  convention.  You  will  notice  by  the  report  of  our  treasurer,  that  the  total 
expense,  last  season,  of  running  the  entire  school  was  $3,229.38,  divided  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  for  the  Regular  Evening  Classes,  $1,849.54,  including  salary  of  one 
additional  teacher  (as  compared  with  $1,675.84  during  the  preceding  season), 
equivalent  to  a  cost  of  $47.50  for  each  of  the  39  pupils  then  enrolled  ;  and,  for 
the  Corresponding  Class,  a  total  of  $1,379.84. 

The  total  expenses  for  this  season  are  expected  to  be  about  the  same,  but  we 
hope  materially  to  reduce  the  average  by  dividing  it  among  a  larger  number 
of  pupils.  Please  consider  whether  you  are  disposed  to  cover  the  expense  of  one 
or  more  such  scholars ;  and  if  you  are,  please  announce  your  subscriptions  now. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Signed  by  the  Comtnittee  on  Tech¬ 
nical  Education , 


J  no.  W.  Britton,  Chairman. 
Wilder  H.  Pray,  Treasurer. 

Wm.  D.  Rogers. 

Lowe  Emerson. 

Chauncey  Thomas. 

Wm.  N.  Fitz-Gerald. 

Geo.  W.  W.  Houghton,  Secretary. 


On  motion,  the  foregoing  report  of  the  Committee  on  Technical  Edu¬ 
cation  was  accepted,  and  referred  for  further  consideration  and  action. 

* 

*  * 


The  Chair  requested  Mr.  Houghton  to  read  a  letter  which  had  been 
received  from  Mr.  Lawson  Valentine,  containing  a  suggestion  relative  to 
the  Technical  School. 

In  introduction  of  the  letter,  Mr.  Houghton  spoke  as  follows  : 


We  beg  now  to  present  an  outline  of  our  plans  for  the  current  season,  just 
opened,  and  to  ask  every  member  present  to  kindly  consider  how  he  can  lend  his 
assistance  to  realize  the  plans  and  hopes  therein  suggested. 

The  advisability  of  ultimately  making  the  Trade  School  of  the  Carriage 
Builders’  National  Association  separate  and  distinct  from  any  other  organization, 
has  more  than  once  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  your  committee,  and  the 
question  has  been  fully  discussed  ;  but  we  beg  to  report  that  we  are  of  the  unan- 
mous  opinion  that  it  would  be  wiser,  all  things  considered,  and  perhaps  quite  as 
economical,  to  continue  the  work — for  the  present,  at  least, — in  connection 
with  the  Technical  School  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  in  the  form 
of  classes  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  that  school,  rather  than  to 
undertake  the  added  responsibility  which  would  attend  a  separate  organi¬ 
zation.  We  have  therefore  renewed,  for  the  present  season,  our  arrangement 
of  last  year  with  the  Metropolitan  Museum  committee,  which  includes  the 
annual  payment  by  us  of  $1,200,  together  with  the  fees  received  from  all 
pupils  of  the  Regular  Evening  Classes,  as  an  equivalent  for  rent,  light, 
heat,  janitor,  and  the  salary  of  one  instructor ;  while  we  separately  employ  and 
pay  two  additional  instructors  and  retain  the  nominal  fees  received  from  Cor¬ 
responding  Pupils.  We  feel  confident  that  this  action  will  meet  with  the 
approval  of  all  members  of  the  Association  who  are  acquainted  with  existing  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

On  Wednesday,  the  first  day  of  the  current  month,  your  school  was  opened 
for  the  fifth  season  of  its  work,  the  three  instructors  of  last  year  being  retained, 
namely  :  Messrs.  Gribbon,  Konrad  and  Polya.  The  list  of  pupils  already  includes 
23  evening  scholars,  and  36  corresponding  scholars.  The  present  number  of 


Gentlemen  :  I  imagine  you  have  heard  about  enough  from  me  this  morning  ;  but 
here  is  something  intimately  connected  with  the  school  work,  and  I  thought  possible 
I  might  have  to  make  some  explanation  of  its  bearing.  It  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
addressed  to  one  of  our  committee  of  four  who  have  charge  of  your  school.  It  is  en¬ 
tirely  unofficial.  It  relates  to  a  suggestion  which  Mr.  Lawson  Valentine  has  made  ; 
and,  in  a  manner  characteristic  of  that  gentleman,  it  backs  up  the  suggestion  with  a 
proffer.  I  hope  the  Association  will  see  some  proper  mode  of  accepting  it.  If  so  ac¬ 
cepted,  the  duty  of  planning  the  manner  of  expending  the  money,  and  of  devising  a 
practicable  mode  of  instituting  the  instruction  referred  to,  will,  I  suppose,  devolve 
upon  the  school  committee.  They  have  had  no  time  to  consult  together  in  regard  to 
it,  as  the  letter  arrived  just  before  this  convention  was  about  to  meet.  I  trust,  there¬ 
fore,  that  you  will  either  appoint  a  committee  to  take  the  matter  in  charge,  or  refer  it 
to  the  school  committee  with  power  to  act. 

Mr.  Houghton  then  read  the  following  communication,  which  was 
received  with  applause  : 

SUGGESTION  BY  MR.  LAWSON  VALENTINE. 

Paris,  France,  Sept.  9,  1875. 

- :  I  have  been  thinking  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  extend  the 

field  of  the  Corresponding  Class  by  starting,  in  connection  with  it,  a  Chautau¬ 
qua  Counting-Room  or  Office  Department,  to  give  those  who  feel  the  need  of 
better  office  training,  an  equal  chance  with  those  in  the  free-hand  drawing  class. 

You  see,  this  might  be  the  means  of  guiding  many  young  men  (if  hungry  for 
the  instruction)  how  to  qualify  themselves  to  better  keep  their  books  and 
accounts  ;  and  it  would  at  least  tend  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  importance 
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ESTABLISHED  1845. 


JOHN  C.  KIRTLAND. 


MOSES  BIGELOW  &  CO., 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


FINE  COACH  VARNISHES 


NEWARK,  NEW-JERSEY. 


Excelsior  T op  Company 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Rubber  and  Leather 
Carriage 

AND 

Extension  Tops, 

Cushions,  Backs,  Dashes 
and  Shifting  Rails, 

Cortland,  N.  Y. 

We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Carriage  Tops  in  the  United  States,  and 
are  prepared  to  give  the  Trade  better  goods,  and  at  lowest  prices,  than  any  other 
manufacturer.  Our  goods  are  sold  by  all  the  principal  Jobbers  in  Carriage 
Goods  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Catalogues  and  Price-list  on  application. 


HOWARD  M.  DUBOIS, 

PROPRIETOR 

Union  Spoke  and  Rim  Works, 

Otter,  below  Front,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Spokes 

Rims, 


Wheels, 


Hubs. 


A  long  practical  experience,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  stock, 
careful  personal  selection  of  it,  the  use  of  improved  machinery  and 
methods  in  its  manufacture,  and  prompt  and  particular  attention 
to  orders,  warrants  us  in  soliciting  your  patronage. 

WOOD  BENDING  FOR  CARRIAGE  WORK  A  SPECIALTY. 

Prices  and  information  cordially  given  on  application. 


Rices 

Easy-Riding 

Carriage 

Springs 

are  now  absolutely  the 
most  perfect  in  the 
world. 

Hundreds  of  Carriage- 
makers  write  us  that  all 
who  use  them  are  de¬ 
lighted  with  them. 


The  principle  on  which  this  spring  is  constructed  may  be  readily  understood  reference  to  tbe  cut 
below.  The  inner  ends  of  the  springs  are  rigidly  secured  to  cross-sills.  The  straight  portion  rests  in 
rubber-cushioned  phosphor-bronze  boxes  on  the  side-sills.  The  outer  ends  of  arms  are  attached  to  head- 
block  and  back  axle  by  clip  shackles.  It  will  be  seen  that  when  the  wheels  pass  over  obstructions  the 
outer  ends  of  the  arms  will  be  elevated,  the  bearing  portions  will  rotate  freely  in  the  boxes,  the  coils  ’ will 
be  wound  up,  and  the  motion  being  distributed  throughout  their  entire  length,  will  be  so  com¬ 
pletely  neutralized  that  very  little  will  be  transmitted  to  the  body  ;  hence  it  will  remain  practically 
at  rest. 

The  superior  riding  qualities  of  the  Rice  Spring  are  due  entirely  to  its  extreme 
length,  each  of  the  four  springs  composing  a  set  being  very  nearly  six  feet  long. 

Their  wonderful  durability  is  the  result  of  the  mode  of  attachment,  which 
is  such  as  to  reduce  the  leverage  to  less  than  one-seventh  of  the  total  length  of 
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For  Sale  by  all  Dealers  in 
Carriage  Goods. 


Send  for  Descriptive 
Circulars  and  Testimoni¬ 
als. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

RIGR 

Spring  and  Carriage 

COMPANY, 

,, j x tston,  r* a . 

Wm.  &  Harvey  Rowland, 

Frankford,  Philadelphia. 

Heney  &  Lacroix, 

Montreal,  Canada. 
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small  amount  *of  JUUVT  ma^e  of,.tAe  finest  quality  of  crucible  cast-steel,  will  stand  this 
shortness  of  levers  o-e  ™  i-  -?n  un.fipilted  period  without  weakening  or  breaking.  This 
and  yet  very  lieht  Us  -f  U  Use  a  sPring  of  Rreat  length,  and  consequent  elasticity, 

elliptic  SDrinp-sUf  the  c-,™-  er.°f  fact,  these  springs  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  lighter  than 
back  axle  the  side-hare  e  ^arrP.n^  c^Paclty-  d  fie  springs  being  attached  directly  to  the  head-block  and 
than  with ’other  side-bar  springs.  l°  n°  Strain  whatever'  and  may  therefore  be  made  much  lighter 

Each  size  is  warranted  to  carry  its  specified  load  over  any  road,  at  any  rate  of  speed. 
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id  necessity  of  correct  accounts,  as  a  vital  factor  of  success  in  the  management 
f  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  largest  shops.  Please  put  yourself  mentally  in  the 
lace  of  the  generation  of  carriage,  wagon  and  cart-makers  now  growing  up,  and 
.e  whether  I  am  not  half  right  in  the  idea  of  engrafting  such  a  department  on 
>  the  Corresponding  Class  of  your  school. 

You  could  offer  prizes  for  the  best  forms  of  general  accounts,  for  the  set  of 
ooks  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  carriage-maker,  for  the  best  specimen 
ial  balance,  etc.,  etc. 

In  the  above,  I  have  intended  to  merely  point  the  idea ;  and  my  faith  in  it  is 
ich  that,  with  the  approval  of  all  concerned,  I  am  willing  to  offer  $1,000,  as  I 
id  last  year  for  another  purpose,  in  order  to  give  it  a  practical  test.  If  it  is 
lought  well  of,  I  feel  that  I  want  to  do  just  this  much  for  the  Carriage  Builders’ 
ssociation  for  the  current  year.  This,  you  see,  is  sort  of  an  option  for  you  to 
rt  on  according  to  your  best  judgment.  I  write  now,  as  I  don’t  know  but  that 
ie  convention  will  be  over  at  St.  Louis  before  I  return  home  and  have  a  chance 
1  talk  it  over  with  you.  [Signed]  Lawson  Valentine. 


On  motion  of  Mr.  Pray,  the  above  proposition  was  referred  for  future 


xnsideration  and  action. 


* 

*  * 


The  financial  report  of  the  Committee  on  Technical  Education  was 
ext  called  for,  and  read  by  the  Treasurer  of  that  committee,  Mr. 
Wilder  H.  Pray.  It  was  as  follows  : 

REPORT  OF  TREASURER  OF  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  FUND. 


as  an  apprentice,  the  length  of  time  during  which  he  has  so  served,  and  the  trade 
or  art  to  which  his  labors  have  been  given. 


.the . of  the  above 


named . hereby  consent  to  and  approve  the  foregoing 

agreement  of  apprenticeship,  and  bind  myself  to  the  said . 

. in  the  penal  sum  of  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  the 

faithful  performance  of  the  terms  thereof  by  the  said  apprentice. 


TN  WITNESS  WHEREOF  the  said  parties  hereto,  and  to  another  instrument 
1  of  like  tenor,  set  their  hands  on  the  day  and  year  above  mentioned. 


Witness:  [seal. 

.  [seal. 

.  [SEAL. 


Jno.  W.  Britton,  New-York, 
William  D.  Rogers,  Philadelphia, 
Chauncey  Thomas,  Boston. 


Committee 
on  Apprenticeship. 


Note. — By  a  vote  of  the  Association,  members  in  our  trade  agree  not  to  hire 
an  apprentice  who  may  have  been  serving  in  another  shop,  under  the  form  of 
indenture  recognized  by  the  Association,  unless  he  has  a  written  discharge,  with 
the  reasons  for  such  discharge,  duly  signed  by  his  employer. 


On  motion,  the  above  report  was  accepted,  and  referred  for  future 
action. 


mutual  benefit  alliance. 


statement. 

To  cash  on  hand  at  last  settlement . $3,748.76 

To  receipts  from  subscriptions .  3,355-°° 

To  interest  on  deposit,  Farmers’  Loan  and  Trust  Co...  92.90 

To  Corresponding  Class  :  Fees  from  pupils .  — $7,37I-5° 


CONTRA. 

By  disbursements  to  date  : 

Regular  Evening  Class . 

Corresponding  Class . 

By  cash  on  hand . 


$1,849.54 

i,379-84 

4,142.12— $7,371.50 


SUMMARY  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Total  single  subscriptions .  $5,I95-9° 

Total  yearly  subscriptions .  11,430.00 

Paris  scholarship,  fund  and  interest .  52°-59— $i7ii46-49 


[Amounts  due  and  unpaid,  $60.00.] 

SUMMARY  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS. 

From  single  subscriptions . $5,2I5-9° 

From  yearly  subscriptions  .  6,650.00 

Paris  scholarship .  500.00 

Interest  on  deposits .  328.08 

Rebate  on  school  payment .  11.15 

From  Corresponding  Class .  •  •  i75-°4 — $12,880.17 


CONTRA. 


Total  disbursements . _ . $8,238.05 

Special  deposit  of  fund  for  Paris  scholarship .  500.00 

Cash  on  hand .  4, 142.12— $12,880.17 


Wilder  H.  Pray, 

Treasurer ,  Committee  on  Technical  Education. 

St.  Louis,  13th  Oct.,  1884. 

On  motion,  the  above  report  was  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be  placed 

n  file. 

the  apprenticeship  question. 


The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Apprenticeship  was  next  called  for  ; 
rid  Mr.  Frank  H.  Hooker,  the  Secretary  of  that  committee,  responded, 
y  giving  a  verbal  report  of  the  work  accomplished  during  the  past  year, 
nd  presenting  a  printed  draft  of  the  form  of  indenture  which  had  been 
lade  up  by  the  Committee,  and  which  they  now  presented  for  the  ap- 
roval  and  adoption  of  the  Association.  This  draft  was  as  follows  : 

FORM  OF  INDENTURE  FOR  APPRENTICES. 


qHIS  AGREEMENT,  made  this . day  of . 

A.  D.  188 . between . of  the  first  part,  and 


.of  the  second  part,  witnesseth  : 


qHAT  the  said . .  hath  voluntarily  and 

of  his  own  free  will  engaged  himself  as  an  apprentice  to  the  said . 

. to  learn  the  trade  or  art  of . 

nd  after  the  manner  of  an  apprentice  to  serve  the  said . 

•cm  this  date  until  the . day  of . A.  D.  18 - 

t  which  time  he  will  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

II  ND  the  said . promises  that  during  all 

A  the  said  term  of  his  apprenticeship  he  will  serve  his  said  employer  faith- 
illy ,  will  keep  his  secrets,  and  obey  his  lawful  demands  ;  that  he  will  do  to  the 
roperty  of  his  said  employer,  or  to  the  property  of  others  in  his  charge,  no 
amage,  nor  see  such  damage  done  by  others,  without  giving  immediate  notice 
■lereof  ;  that  he  will  not  waste  the  goods  or  property  of  his  said  employer,  nor, 
ithout  due  authority,  lend  them  or  permit  others  to  use  them,  but  that  he  will 
1  all  things  behave  himself  as  a  faithful  apprentice  ought  to  do. 

IJnD  the  said . promises  that  he  will  make 

I  ^  all  reasonable  endeavors  to  teach  his  said  apprentice,  or  to  cause  him  to  be 
Might,  in  the  aforesaid  trade  or  art,  and  will  pay  him  for  his  services,  during 
fie  said  term  of  his  apprenticeship  (making  deductions  for  absences  from  sick- 
ess  or  without  leave),  as  follows  : 

During  the  first  year  $ . per  week. 

“  “  second  “  $ .  “  “ 

“  “  third  “  $ .  “  “ 

“  “  fourth  “  $ .  •*  “ 

“  “  fifth  “  $ .  “  *• 

-JND  upon  the  completion  of  his  said  apprenticeship,  if  the  said  apprentice 
)  A  has  faithfully  performed  the  duties  thereof,  will  pay  him  a  further  sum 
qual  to  five  per  cent,  of  all  sums  previously  payable  to  him  under  this  agree- 
aent,  and  will  give  him  a  certificate  setting  forth  the  fact  that  he  has  served  him 


The  reports  of  special  committees  being  next  in  order,  Mr.  Wm.  N. 
Fitz-Gerald,  of  New-York,  presented  a  printed  draft  of  a  set  of  By-Laws, 
Rules  and  Regulations,  which  the  Committee  recommended  as  the  basis 
of  the  proposed  Mutual  Benefit  Alliance,  introducing  it  as  follows.  Mr. 
Fitz-Gerald  said  : 

Gentlemen  :  I  would  say,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  that  some  years  ago  a  committee 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  advisability  of  forming  a 
Mutual  Benefit  Alliance  in  connection  with  this  Association.  The  committee  have  had 
the  matter  under  careful  consideration,  and,  last  summer,  we  examined  the  By-Laws  of 
numerous  similar  Associations,  with  a  view  to  selecting  such  features  as  were  most 
available  for  our  purposes.  From  those  the  following  By-Laws,  Rules  and  Regulations 
have  been  formulated,  and  are  now  offered  for  your  consideration.  If  you  adopt  them, 
they  will  be  the  basis  of  the  organization  of  such  a  society.  I  will  add  that  this  docu¬ 
ment  has  been  examined  by  competent  lawyers,  and  pronounced  entirely  correct  and 
legal,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  it  will  stand  the  test  of  the  Courts. 

We  present  below  the  full  text  of  the  document  which  Mr.  Fitz-Gerald 
then  proceeded  to  read  : 

REGULATIONS  OF  THE  MUTUAL  BENEFIT  ALLIANCE. 

Article  x. 

This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  Mutual  Benefit  Alliance  of  the  Car¬ 
riage  Builders’  National  Association. 

Article  2. — Qualifications  for  Membership. 

All  members  of  the  Carriage  Builders’  National  Association — active,  associate, 
honorary  or  life  honorary — at  the  date  of  the  organization  of  this  Alliance,  shall 
be  eligible  to  membership  on  making  application  at  any  time  within  the  period 
of  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  these  rules  and  regulations,  and 

on  the  payment  of  $ - as  an  initiation  fee.  Persons  becoming  members  of 

the  Carriage  Builders’  National  Association  after  the  adoption  of  these  rules  and 
regulations,  must  present  a  certificate  from  his  physician  of  general  good  health  ; 
also  a  certificate  of  membership  of  the  Carriage  Builders’  National  Association, 
but  no  medical  examination  shall  be  necessary. 

Article  3. — Officers  and  their  Duties. 

The  officers  of  this  Alliance  shall  consist  of  a  Board  of  Trustees— seven  in 
number — who  shall  annually  select  from  their  number  one  member  as  President 
and  one  member  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  President  shall  preside  at  all  the  meetings  of  the  Board,  sign  all  drafts 
drawn  upon  the  Treasurer,  and  have  a  casting  vote  in  case  of  a  tie.  In  the 
absence  of  the  President,  the  Board  shall  elect  one  of  its  members  as  President 
pro  tem. 

A  majority  vote  of  the  Board  present  at  any  meeting  shall  be  sufficient  for  the 
transaction  of  general  business,  but  a  two-third  vote  of  the  entire  Board  shall  be 
necessary  to  appropriate  funds  of  the  Alliance. 

A  majority  of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  gene¬ 
ral  business. 

The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  funds  of  the  Alliance.  The 
latter  shall  pay  all  monies  ordered  by  the  Board,  upon  receipt  of  a  draft  signed 
by  the  President.  He  shall  make  an  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  the 
Alliance,  at  the  regular  annual  meeting,  and  shall  submit  his  books  to  the  Board 
for  examination  at  any  time  they  may  so  order.  He  shall  receive  for  his  services 
the  sum  of  $ - annually. 

No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  membership  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  who  holds 
an  elective  position  in  the  Carriage  Builders’  National  Association. 

Article  4. — Electio?i  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

At  the  first  election  of  a  Board  of  Trustees  the  full  number  shall  be  chosen, 
whose  term  »f  office  shall  be  determined  by  lot ;  and  each  year  thereafter  there 
shall  be  an  election  of  one  Trustee  to  take  the  place  of  one  retiring. 

Article  5. — Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  hold  a  meeting  once  every  three  months,  viz.,  the 
second  Wednesday  of  October,  January,  April  and  July.  The  annual  meetings 
of  the  Alliance  shall  be  held  on  the  evening  of  the  second  Tuesday  in  October  of 
each  year,  or  on  the  evening  prior  of  such  other  day  as  may  be  selected  for  hold¬ 
ing  the  Carriage  Builders’  National  Convention.  The  President  may  call 
special  meetings  at  such  other  times  as  he  may  deem  necessary.  All  questions 
arising  that  may  require  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  when  not  in  ses¬ 
sion,  shall  be  submitted  by  the  Secretary,  in  writing,  to  the  individual  members. 
A  failure  to  answer  within  fifteen  days  shall  be  construed  as  voting  in  the 
affirmative. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Carriage  Builders 
National  Association  on  the  first  day  of  the  annual  convention. 

Article  6. — Initiation  Fees  and  Dues. 

Every  person  joining  the  Mutual  Benefit  Alliance  shall  pay  the  sum  of  $ - 

as  an  initiation  fee,  and  $4  dues  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually.  The  money 
thus  paid  in  shall  constitute  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  all  current  expenses  of 
the  Alliance,  and  an  immediate  relief  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  families  of 
deceased  members. 

Article  7. — Permanent  Fund. 

On  the  accumulation  of  $500  in  the  Permanent  Fund,  10  per  cent,  of  the  same 
shall  be  donated  to  the  family  of  a  deceased  member,  as  an  addition  to  the  Gra- 
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FELTON,  RAU  &  SIBLEY, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FINE  COACH  and  CAR  VARNISHES  and  JAPANS 

Dealers  in  Fine  Colors,  and  Agents  in  the  United  States  for  the  Celebrated 

EITGLISH  V^EITISIIES, 

Nos.  136,  138  and  140  North  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  STAR  IVORY  BLACK  of  which  we  are  the  sole  manufacturers.  The  “STAR”  Black  is  ground  in  Gold  Size  Japan,  to  tl 
last  degree  of  fineness,  and  as  now  prepared  embodies  the  following  requisites  of  a  first-class  Black.  First. — UNUSUAL  OPACITY  OR  COVERING  PROPERTIE 
Second.— GREAT  INTENSITY  OF  COLOR.  Third.— THAT  IT  DRIES  WELL  AND  THOROUGHLY.  Fourth.— THAT  IT  MIXES  WITH  RAW  LINSEE 
OIL  OR  SPIRITS  TURPENTINE  WITHOUT  CURDLING.  Our  sales  of  Black  during  the  past  year  have  shown  such  a  marked  increase,  we  feel  justified  in  advisii 
those  who  want  the  best  Ivory  Black  in  the  market  to  be  sure  and  get  “THE  STAR.”  The  different  grades  are  branded  as  follows:  The  Best. — *  *  *  SUPERIO 
IVORY  DROP  BLACK.  Second  Grade.—*  *  THE  STAR  IVORY  DROP  BLACK.  Third  Grade.—*  THE  STAR  IVORY  DROP  BLACK. 

FINE  COACH  AND  CAR  VARNISHES. — As  the  result  of  our  Mr.  Rau’s  thirty  years’  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  Varnishes,  together  with  repeated  and, 
length,  successful  experiments,  we  are  now  prepared  to  offer  to  the  trade  a  line  of  Fine  Coach  and  Car  Varnishes  unexcelled  by  any  in  the  market. 

Any  goods  not  satisfactory  may  be  returned  at  our  expense. 

BUY  OUR  EXTRA  COACH  JAPAN.  IT  IS  ALWAYS  RELIABLE. 


ESTABLISHED  1840. 


T.  P.  HOWELL  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS 

“Lion  Brand”  Patent  and  Enameled  Leather 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


SALESROOM: 

77  Beekman-st.,  New-York. 


FACTORY: 

Newark,  New-Jersey. 


A.  E.  SMITH’’  AXLE 


Strongest, 

Tightest-running, 

and  only  Swell-shoulder  Axle 
having  a 

Perfect  Bearing 
tlie  Entire  I.engtli 
of  Arm. 


WITH  NUT  ON  THE  ARM. 


SEND  FOR  SUPPLEMENTAL  PRICE-LIST  AND  CIRCULAR  OF  THE 


Alfred  E.  Smith 


&  Warner  Axle  Co.,  MANUFA0CJURERS  Vehicle  Axles  of  Sterling  Quality 


WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE. 


“A.  E.  Smith.”  “  Carswell  and  Vandenbraak.” 


Selle’s  •  Patent  *  Platform  *  Wagon  *  Gear. 


Simple  and  Strong  in  Construction,  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

The  Cheapest  Gear,  with  Real  Merit,  in  the  Market. 

FOR  SALE  BY  THE  LEADING  JOBBERS  IN  CARRIAGE  AND  WAGON  MATERIALS. 

In  offering  this  Gear  to  the  trade,  the  manufacturers  are  confident  that  it  must  very 
soon  take  a  place  among  the  best  gears  in  use,  and  mechanics  will  undoubtedly  see  at 
once  the  superior  advantage  of  the  Head-block  and  continuous  Truss 
Bod.  It  has  been  in  use  two  years,  and  has  in  all  cases  given  satisfaction. 

MANUFACTURED  BV 

THE  CLEVELAND  CARRIAGE  BOW  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Leather-Covered  Carriage  Bows. 

Send  for  Price-lists  and  Discounts. 


MILLER’S  ADJUSTABLE  HORSE 


012.  T-A-CIC- 


Screw  into  the  floor  joi 
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five-eighths  hole  in  botto 
of  body  and  set  it  on  t 
ble  ;  now  you  have  it  in 
position  for  all  ordinal 
work  except  rubbing.  Fi 
rubbing,  put  on  wash 
and  thumb-nut ;  now  yc 
can  tilt,  move  and  revolt 
work  in  hand,  horizonta 
ly,  vertically,  and  cvei 
conceivable  way  to  V°> 
hand  and  light.  Y  ou  ha' 
nothing  in  your  way  ;  you  do  not  have 
stoop  and  twist  yourself  to  reach  yo> 
work  ;  your  room  is  free  from  barrels,  bo. 
es  and  other  rubbish  ;  you  can  take  it  01 
and  hang  it  on  a  nail  in  a  minute.  It  wi 
save  from  one  to  two  hours  on  every  bod 
It  dispenses  with  sticks  and  other  devici 
on  bodies.  It  is  the  thing  to  bring  up 
body  from  beginning  to  end  in  a  pain 
room.  It  is  all  malleable  iron,  very  stron 
and  durable.  It  is  readily  convertible  int 
a  wheel-jack  and  stand  for  painting,  strip 
ifr  lrnnincr  ptr  Senrl  for  cirCUUU’ 


ing,  ironing,  etc.  Send  for  circul 
general  information. 

For  sale  by  all  dealers  in  Carnage  Hardware,  etc.,  and  B.  Hiller,  I*aola, 
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ity  Fund  hereinafter  provided,  and  subject  to  the  rules  governing;  the  latter, 
cepting  that  it  shall  be  paid  to  the  claimants  immediately  upon  receipt,  by  the 
>ard  of  Trustees,  of  satisfactory  proof  of  the  decease  of  a  member  whose  family 
entitled  to  the  gratuity. 

If  at  any  time  the  Permanent  Fund  shall  exceed  the  sum  of  $3,000,  the  surplus 
all  be  credited,  pro  rata,  among  the  members,  on  the  assessment  or  assessments 

ide  thereafter. 

Article  8. — Gratuity  Fund. 

Upon  the  death  of  a  member  of  this  Alliance,  there  shall  be  levied  and 
sessed  against  each  surviving  member  the  sum  of  $5,  which  sum  shall  be  paid 
the  Board  of  Trustees  to  the  widow  or  children,  or  such  other  person  or  per¬ 
ns  who  were  dependent  upon  the  deceased  member  for  support. 

Should  the  deceased  member  leave  a  widow  and  no  children,  then  the  entire 
m  shall  be  paid  to  the  widow  in  her  own  right.  Should  he  leave  a  widow  and 
ildren,  one-half  of  this  fund  shall  be  paid  to  the  widow,  and  the  remaining 
If  be  properly  invested  for  the  benefit  of  the  children ;  but  the  Trustees  may 
y  the  entire  sum  to  the  widow  if,  in  their  judgment,  it  should  be  deemed  best, 
tould  the  deceased  member  leave  children,  the  trustees  shall  pay  over  the 
atuity  to  the  properly-constituted  guardians  of  the  children. 

A  certified  copy  of  the  proceedings  before  a  Surrogate,  or  other  competent 
mrt,  shall  be  evidence  of  the  rights  of  the  claimants,  and  the  money  shall  be 
id,  as  directed,  one  month  from  date  (?)  of  the  filing  with  the  Secretary  the 
cessary  court  proceedings. 

In  case  of  necessity  the  Board  of  Trustees  may  pay  the  gratuity,  or  such  pro- 
rtions  as  may  be  required,  to  the  claimants,  on  the  filing  of  a  certificate  attest¬ 
or  their  rights,  signed  by  seven  members  of  the  Alliance. 

Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  as  constituting  an  estate  in  esse , 
uch  can  be  mortgaged  or  pledged  for  the  payment  of  any  debts  or  obligations, 
it  it  shall  be  construed  as  the  solemn  agreement  of  every  member  of  this  Alli¬ 
ce  to  make  a  voluntary  gift  to  the  family  of  each  deceased  member,  and  of  the 
liance  to  collect  and  pay  over  to  such  family  the  said  voluntary  gift. 

The  management  and  distribution  of  this  gratuity  fund,  and  the  execution  and 
ovisions  of  this  article,  shall  be  under  charge  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Article  9. — Arbitration. 

All  questions  in  dispute  regarding  the  powers  of  the  Board  must  be  submitted 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Carriage  Builders’  National  Association,  as 
Court  of  Arbitration,  if  demanded  by  two  members  of  the  Board.  The  decis- 
n  of  that  Executive  Committee  shall  be  final.  Provided,  however,  that  noth- 
g  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  as  empowering  action  upon  the  distri- 
ition  of  the  gratuity  fund  to  families  of  deceased  members. 

Article  10. — Dropped  Members. 

All  persons  who  shall  cease  to  be  members  of  the  Carriage  Builders’  Associa" 
>n,  or  who  shall  fail  to  pay  an  assessment  within  six  months  of  the  date  of 
>tice,  shall  forfeit  all  claims  upon  the  Alliance  until  reinstated.  To  be  rein- 
ited  the  applicant  must  conform  to  the  same  rules  as  those  provided  for  new 
embers,  and  they  shall  pay  to  the  Alliance  all  back  dues  and  assessments  un- 
iid  up  to  the  date  of  reinstatement. 

Article  ii. — Amending  Laws. 

No  part  of  these  laws  shall  be  altered  or  annulled  except  at  the  regular  annual 
eeting  of  the  Alliance,  and  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  and 
majority  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Carriage  Builders’  National  Asso- 

ation. 


tertainments  from  citizens  where  these  conventions  were  held,  so  as  to  put  a  quietus  on 
so  much  expense.  We  in  the  West  began  to  look  up  a  little  then,  and  to  see  that  we 
had  some  sort  of  show.  We  are  glad  to  welcome  you  here  this  year.  We  have  not 
been  to  much  expense  to  entertain  you  ;  but  Mr.  Henry  Timken  has  made  a  proposition 
to  our  local  committee,  inviting  the  gentlemen  of  this  convention  to  take  a  ride  on 
Friday  next,  after  the  convention  has  adjourned.  [Applause.]  1  see  that  the  Carriage 
Monthly  Daily  has  an  extended  notice  of  it  this  morning.  You  will  find  that  they  have 
laid  out  the  route,  etc.  We  do  not  all  have  patent  springs  [Laughter]  ;  but  I  don’t 
think  any  of  us  will  object  to  riding  with  Mr.  Timken,  whether  he  furnishes  a  Timken 
spring-wagon  to  ride  in,  or  an  elegant  carriage.  I  know  he  proposes  to  furnish  car¬ 
riages  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  gentlemen  who  will  go  with  us — and  also  the 
ladies.  He  says  the  ladies  are  especially  invited. 

[A  Voice  :  “Does  he  propose  to  furnish  the  ladies  too  ?”]  [Laughter] 

No  ;  every  man  is  expected  to  furnish  his  own  lady.  On  Friday  morning,  at  10 
o’clock,  you  are  cordially  invited  to  be  at  the  Southern  Hotel  to  take  this  ride.  Tickets 
have  been  provided,  and  Mr.  Bridges,  who  is  Mr.  Timken’s  right  bower,  is  in  the  hall 
here,  and  will  distribute  these  tickets  to  any  one  who  applies  for  them.  It  is  requested 
that  all  who  decide  to  go,  will  please  secure  a  ticket,  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  count. 
It  is  true  that  Mr.  Timken  has  a  patent  spring,  but  he  doesn’t  care  to  hire  two  hundred 
carriages  providing  one  hundred  will  do  just  as  well.  After  you  take  the  tickets,  he 
wants  you  to  be  sure  and  go  with  him. 

We  have  also  an  invitation  from  Mr.  Henry  Shaw  to  visit  his  garden.  It  is  probably 
the  finest  private  botanical  garden  in  this  country.  You  must  not  forget  to  take  in  the 
spread  which  will  be  provided  for  you.  You  will  not  be  expected  to  ride  all  day  without 
something  to  eat.  [Applause.]  There  is  also  an  invitation  to  visit  the  Zoological 
Gardens  and  the  Fair  Grounds,  which  will  be  included  in  this  ride. 

This  evening,  also,  you  are  invited  to  visit  our  Exposition  on  Fourteenth  and  Olive- 
streets.  A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  we  concluded  to  build  an  Exposition  hall  here, 
and  in  about  two  weeks  the  citizens  subscribed  $500,000  to  build  the  hall.  [Applause.] 
We  found  that  was  not  quite  money  enough,  and  so  we  called  again  for  subscriptions, 
and  in  the  following  two  days  we  secured  $100,000  more.  We  have  already  expended 
on  this  building  the  sum  of  $600,000  ;  and  we  think  that  is  doing  pretty  well  for  a  city 
that  is  said  to  be  slow  and  old  fogy  like  St.  Louis.  We  hope  that  you  will  visit  our 
Exposition  ;  and  in  order  to  make  it  as  little  expensive  to  you  as  possible,  Mr.  Frank 
Wright  will  see  that  you  receive  tickets,  if  you  will  go  to  him  and  claim  them.  We 
hope  that  every  gentleman  present  will  take  a  ticket  for  himself  and  one  for  his  lady. 
It  will  be  well  for  you  to  go  this  evening,  because  to-morrow  evening  there  will  be 
some  other  entertainment  ready  for  you.  [Applause.] 

On  motion  of  Mr.  R.  Mulholland,  the  generous  invitation  by  Mr.  Timken 
was  accepted  with  thanks.  This  was  followed  by  three  cheers  in  honor 
of  that  gentleman,  and  loud  cries  of  “  Speech  !  Speech  !  ”  in  response  to 
which  Mr.  Timken  mounted  the  platform,  where  he  was  greeted  by  pro¬ 
longed  applause,  and  he  acknowledged  the  compliment  in  a  few  brief  and 
characteristic  remarks. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Suydam,  of  Toledo,  O.,  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved ,  That  it  is  with  extreme  regret  that  this  Association  learns  of  the  continued 
illness  of  Mr.  John  W.  Britton,  our  honored  ex-President,  which  has  made  it  impossi¬ 
ble  for  him  to  leave  his  home  to  make  the  long  journey  to  St.  Louis  ;  and  we  extend  to 
him  our  sympathy  in  his  affliction,  and  cherish  the  hope  of  his  speedy  recovery  ;  and 

Resolved ,  That  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  forward  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to 
Mr.  Britton. 

The  above  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

At  1. 15  p.  m.,  the  first  session  of  the  convention  was  adjourned,  to 
meet  next  again  at  3  p.  m. 


On  motion,  the  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted,  and  referred 
>r  further  action. 

* 

*  * 

Several  official  communications  were  next  read  by  the  Secretary, 
eluding  invitations  from  President  Green,  of  the  Fair  Grounds  and 
oological  Gardens  ;  Hon.  Henry  Shaw,  the  beneficent  donor  of  Shaw’s 
otanical  Garden  ;  Secretary  Morgan,  of  the  Merchants’  Exchange  ; 
resident  Milburn,  of  the  St.  Louis  Chess,  Checkers  and  Whist  Club  ; 
)hn  Dyer,  Esq.,  Librarian  of  the  St.  Louis  Mercantile  Library  Associa- 
on ;  Director  Woodward,  of  the  Manual  Training  School ;  Man¬ 
ner  Wallis,  of  the  French  Silvering  and  Ornamental  Glass  Co.;  and 
hairman  Thompson,  of  the  Illumination  Committee. 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  acknowledge  and  accept, 
ith  thanks,  the  invitations  contained  in  the  above-named  letters. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lowe  Emerson,  of  Cincinnati,  Article  1  of  the  By- 
aws  of  the  Association  was  so  changed  as  to  increase  the  number  of 
le  Executive  Committee  from  five  to  nine. 

The  Chair  announced,  as  the  next  business  in  order,  the  appointment 
:  a  committee  to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Lowe  Emerson,  of  Cincinnati,  moved  that  a  committee  of  five  be 
ppointed  for  that  purpose  ;  and  being  requested  by  the  Chair  to  indi- 
ite  his  choice  as  to  the  members  who  should  serve  on  that  committee, 
2  named  Messrs.  G.  H.  Burrows,  Henry  Timken,  Henry  C.  Seabrook, 
^’m.  P.  Sargent  and  F.  D.  Suydam. 

Mr.  Emerson’s  motion  was  unanimously  passed,  and  the  committee 
as  ordered  to  report  at  the  next  session. 

The  Chair  called  attention  to  copies  of  a  memorial  to  the  Senate  and 
iouse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  relative  to  the  preserva- 
on  and  cultivation  of  certain  valuable  kinds  of  American  timber  ;  and 
ivited  each  member  to  take  one  or  more  copies  and  to  give  it  careful 

udy. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Haydock,  of  St.  Louis,  a  member  of  the  Local  Reception 
nd  Entertainment  Committee,  next  obtained  the  floor,  and  addressed 
ie  meeting  as  follows  : 

ADDRESS  BY  MR.  W.  T.  HAYDOCK,  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention  :  You  will  remember  that  a  few 
:ars  ago,  when  you  met  in  Chicago— which  was  my  first  attendance  at  your  annual 
eetings— we  were  handsomely  entertained.  The  year  following  we  met  in  Cincin- 
iti,  and  we  were  more  handsomely  entertained.  [Applause.]  The  year  after  that  we 
et  in  Philadelphia,  and  were  most  handsomely  entertained  [Laughter  and  applause.] 
so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  St.  Louis  half  feared  to  invite  this  convention  to  come  here 
ie  year  following  ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  all  other  cities  also  feared  to  do  so. 

The  gentlemen  in  charge,  who  had  been  connected  with  this  Association  for  many 
ears,  were  thereby  led  to  conclude  that  such  lavish  entertainments  were  too  expensive 
nd  exhausting,  and  they  asked  us,  the  year  afterward,  to  be  a  little  more  careful.  In 
tet,  they  passed  a  resolution  declaring,  I  believe,  that  they  would  not  accept  any  en¬ 


PRESIDENT  McLEAR,  OF  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 
Unanimously  reelected  for  a  Third  Term. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Second  Business  Session. 


AT  3.15  P.  M.,  the  convention  was  again  called  to  order,  Presi¬ 
dent  McLear  in  the  chair. 

The  first  business  in  order  was  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Nomination  of  Officers,  whose  chairman,  Mr.  G.  H.  Bur¬ 
rows,  of  Cincinnati,  presented  the  following  ticket  : 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATION  OF  OFFICERS. 

To  the  Carriage  Builders'  National  Association  : 

Gentlemen  :  Your  Committee  appointed  to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  beg  to  submit  the  following  report : 

For  President  : — Henry  C.  McLear,  of  Wilmington,  Del. 

For  Vice-Presidents  Lowe  Emerson  (Senior  Vice-President),  Cincinnati, 
O.;  Wm.  P.  Sargent,  Boston,  Mass.;  Zenas  Thompson,  Jr.,  Portland,  Me.; 
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WE  ARE  THE  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

White’s  Pat.  Phaeton  Buckboan 

FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

This  Buckboard  has  NO  RIVAL  for  Style,  Finish, 
Neatness  and  Durability. 

We  also  manufacture  for  the  Trade 

The  Celebrated  Storm  Spring 
Buckboard  and  Buggies, 

Fine  Leather-top  Timken  and  End-spring  Buggies,  Tw 
and  Three-spring  Phaetons  ;  and  we  make  a  SPECIALT 
of  supplying  the  Trade  with  Bodies,  Gears  aili 
Carriage-parts  generally.  Our  work  is  equ 
to  THE  BEST. 

CATALOGUES  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

The  Youngstown  Carriage  and  Wagon  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

BILLINGS,  TAYLOR  &  CO. 


THE  CELEBRATED  STORM  SPRING  BUCKBOARD. 


AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Coach  and  Car  Colors  and  Fine  Coach  Varnishes, 


C.  K.  MUNSON, 

Sup' t  of  Coach  Color  Deft. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Defiance  Machine  Works, 

DRFIANGR,  OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Hub,  Spoke,  Wheel  and  Bending  Machinery, 

Moss  Patent  Drill  Grinder,  for  Grinding  Twist  or  Flat  Drills,  and 

Seymour’s  Scale  for  Balancing  Planer  and  Molding  Knives  and  Cutters  of  every  kind. 


SEYMOUR’S  PATENT  PROPORTIONAL  SCALE. 


Kankakee,  III.,  April  26th,  188 
Mason  Wheel  Co.,  Crown  Point,  N.  Y. 

•  •  *  '  We  like  the  Mason  Spoke  Sa 

and  Tenoning  Machine  purchased  of  you  vei 
much.  It  is  all  you  claim  for  it. 

The  Corris  Wheel  C< 


Kimball’s  Patent 


Cast  Steel  Sleigh  Shoe. 


The  Strongest 
and  Easiest-Running 
in  the  World  ! 

For  Sale  by  Dealers  in  Sleigh  Goods. 

GEO.  G.  LARKIN,  Merrimac,  Mass., 


Fine  Work.  Low  Prices. 


Sole  Agent  for  New-England,  Nevv-York,  New- 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 


Those  who  are  in  need  of  printed  matter  of  any  kind, 

Cards,  Envelopes,  Letter-heads,  Note-heads,  Bill-heads,  Circulars,  Charts  or  Calalogues 

will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  sort  of  avertising,  to  be  effective,  must 
gotten  up  in  an  artistic  and  novel  manner.  The  only  objection  that  has  heretofore  been  advanc 
against  this  class  of  work  is  the  expense. 

By  making  a  specialty  of  carriage  and  wagon  makers’  printing,  which  we  turn  out  in  great  quan 
ties,  we  have  been  enabled  to  bring  the  cost  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Write  us,  stating  exactly  what  you  are  in  need  of,  and  we  will  send  you  samples  and  prices,  by  retu 
mail,  free  OF  charge.  Address 

“  THE  HUB,”  323  Pearl-street,  New-Yorj 


Side  view  of 
Shaw’s  Patent 


Draft-Equalizing,  Portable  Pole,  Shifting  Whiffletrei 

Platform  Spring  Gearing,  made  VX byVort' 
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leh  Johnson,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Jos.  Enders,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Robt.  H.  Gra¬ 
in  Washington,  D.  C.;  Thos.  Connolly,  Dubuque,  Iowa.;  W.  T.  Haydock, 
Louis,  Mo.;  John  C.  Goold,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  J.  R.  Judkins,  Merrimac,  Mass.; 
F.  Kimball,  Chicago,  Ill.;  E.  M.  Hallowed,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  P.  E.  Stude- 
ker,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Fok  Secretary  and  Treasurer: — Frank  H.  Hooker,  of  New-Haven, 

Executive  Committee: — Wilder  H.  Pray  (Chairman),  New-York  City; 
,o.  W.  Britton,  New-York  City;  Wm.  D.  Rogers,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Milo  D. 
it'tle  New-Haven,  Conn.;  C.  D.  Firestone,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Clement  Stude- 
'ker, South  Bend,  Ind.;  D.  M.  Sechler,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Henry  Timken,  St. 
mi  s',  Mo.;  F.  D.  Suydam,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

(Signed  by) 


Committee  on  Nominations  : 


G.  H.  Burrows, 
Henry  Timken, 

Wm.  P.  Sargent, 
Henry  C.  Seabrook, 
F.  D.  Suydam. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Oct.  15,  1884. 

By  request  of  President  McLear,  Mr.  Burrows  took  the  chair  during 
e  consideration  of  this  question. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  R.  Mulholland,  the  above  report  was  accepted  and  the 
immittee  discharged ;  and  the  full  list  of  candidates  proposed  was 
lanimously  elected.  This  harmonious  action  was  followed  by  prolonged 
Dplause. 

*  '  * 

President  McLear  then  resumed  the  chair,  and  made  a  brief  address, 
;knowledging  the  high  compliment  tendered  him  in  thus  electing  him 
>r  the  third  time  to  the  office  of  President,  and  pledging  his  continued 
(forts  to  do  all  in  his  power  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Association. 

The  Secretary  presented  a  letter  from  Librarian  Cruden,  of  the  St. 
.ouis  Public-School  Library,  inviting  members  of  the  Association  to  visit 
le  library  and  reading-room. 

On  motion,  the  invitation  was  accepted  with  thanks. 

* 

*  *  i 

The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  taken  from  the  table,  and 
ction  was  requested  in  regard  to  the  following  paragraphs  contained 
tierein.  The  first  read  as  follows  : 

“  Your  Committee  felt  that  the  little  interest  manifested  by  those  connected  with  the 
rade  did  not  warrant  the  offering  of  awards  for  prize  drawings  for  the  past  year ;  but 
ley  believe  that,  as  the  benefits  arising  from  the  teachings  in  the  Technical  School  be- 
ame  more  diffused,  there  will  be  a  renewed  interest,  and  the  offers  of  prizes  will  be 
eartily  welcomed  by  our  aspiring  draftsmen.” 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lowe  Emerson,  of  Cincinnati,  this  question  was 
eferred  back  to  the  Executive  Committee,  for  their  consideration  and 
iction. 

*  * 

The  second  recommendation  of  the  same  committee,  on  which  action 
vas  requested,  read  as  follows  : 

“The  interest  exhibited  by  inventors  and  manufacturers  of  carriage  materials  in  the 
uccess  of  our  annual  gatherings,  has  shown  itself  by  the  large  display  of  models,  etc., 
vhich  makes  an  exhibition  well  worthy  a  visit  by  carriage  manufacturers.  These  ex- 
libits  have  increased  in  such  numbers  that  it  has  been  Found  difficult  to  provide  suf- 
icient  accommodations  for  their  proper  display.  That  these  exhibits  are  of  great  value 
lone  can  doubt,  and  your  committee  would  suggest  that  a  grand  exhibition  of  carriages, 
>arts  thereof  and  carriage  goods,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Carriage  Builders  Na- 
ional  Association,  be  held  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  decided  upon  by  this  As- 
>ociation.  An  exhibition  of  this  kind  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
arriage  trade  throughout  the  country  ;  and,  if  held  in  a  large  city,  would  net  a  hand- 
iome  surplus  for  the  benefit  of  the  Carriage-Builders’  Technical  School,  an  institution 
hat  is  destined  to  make  a  lasting  impress  upon  our  trade.” 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Connolly,  of  Dubuque,  this  question  was 
ilso  referred  back  to  the  Executive  Committee,  with  the  request  that 
hey  report  upon  it  more  in  detail  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

* 

*  * 

The  Chair  next  called  attention  to  the  mention,  in  the  same  report,  of 
members  deceased  during  the  past  year,  and  he  suggested  the  propriety 
of  some  formal  action  being  taken  in  view  of  the  loss  of  members  so 
faithful  and  honored. 

In  response  to  the  call  of  the  Chair,  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Halsey,  of  New- 
Jersey,  delivered  the  following  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  fel¬ 
low  townsman  and  warm  personal  friend,  the  late  Phineas  Jones,  of 
Newark.  Mr.  Halsey  said  : 

Mk.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention  :  It  is  very  sad  to  contemplate 
the  loss  of  our  members,  of  those  who  have  been  intimately  associated  with  us  in  our 
deliberations,  and  who  have  taken  part  in  our  pleasures  ;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  reyive 
the  memory  of  a  departed  friend  like  Mr.  Jones,  who  was  with  us  at  our  last  meeting. 
I  was  his  neighbor  for  a  number  of  years,  and  was  associated  with  him  in  business 
connected  with  several  institutions  and  also  socially,  and  in  every  way  I  found  him  to 
be  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  character,  strictly  honest,  in  every  sense  faithful,  and 
devoted  to  the  interest  of  all  who  called  upon  him  to  act  for  them.  It  was  my  privi¬ 
lege  to  journey  with  him  to  at  least  three  or  four  of  our  conventions,  and  it  is  there- 
tore  particularly  sad  for  me,  in  coming  here,  to  miss  his  kindly  and  genial  face. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  fitting  that  this  Association  should  take  recognition  of  his 
death,  and  I  therefore  have  the  honor  of  presenting  the  following  resolution  : 

The  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Halsey  was  as  follows : 

Whereas  :  This  Association  was  bereaved,  on  April  19th  last,  by  the  death  of 
one  of  its  ablest  and  most  distinguished  associate  members,  Phineas  Jones,  of 
Newark,  New-Jersey,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  be  it  therefore 
Resolved,  That  we  deeply  deplore  the  loss  we  have  sustained  in  the  death  of  a 
fellow-member  so  able,  energetic  and  public-spirited,  and  so  universally  respected 
and  beloved  by  all  who  met  him,  either  in  social,  business  or  public  relations ; 
and  that  we  cherish  in  grateful  remembrance  his  amiable  presence,  the  value  of 
his  services  to  the  trade,  and  the  unblemished  record  of  his  useful  and  honorable 
life  ;  and  be  it  also 

Resolved,  That  this  tribute  to  his  worth  and  memory  be  entered  upon  the  min¬ 
utes  of  this  meeting,  and  that  a  copy  thereof,  attested  by  the  President,  Secretary 
and  Executive  Committee,  be  transmitted  to  his  family. 

The  above  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 


Mr.  Wm.  P.  Sargent,  of  Boston,  next  took  the  floor,  and  offered  a 
similar  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  veteran  carriage-builder  of  that  city, 
the  late  James  Hall.  He  said  : 

Mr  President  :  The  death  of  James  Hall  is  a  loss  not  only  to  this  Association  and 
to  the  carriage  trade,  but  to  Massachusetts.  I  was  a  neighbor  and  friend  of  his  for 
many  years.  We  did  business  side  by  side  for  forty  years.  He  came  from  the  shores 
of  Cape  Cod  when  a  young  man,  and  served  an  apprenticeship  at  blacksmithing  with 
Walter  Frost,  then  our  leading  Boston  builder.  He  finally  commenced  business  for 
himself  about  the  year  1832,  and  he  continued  in  the  business  until  the  time  of  his 
death  ’He  was  a  man  most  highly  esteemed  and  honored  by  the  entire  fraternity,  as 
also  by  the  citizens  of  Boston.  He  left  a  daughter  and  one  son,  and  the  latter  has  now 
succeeded  him  in  business.  I  beg  to  offer  the  following  resolution  for  your  adoption. 

The  resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Sargent,  as  read  by  the  Secretary,  was 

as  follows  : 

Whereas  :  This  Association  has  learned,  with  feelings  of  deep  sorrow,  of  the 
death,  on  August  22d  last,  of  our  honored  fellow-member,  James  Hall,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty  years  and  seven  months,  being,  at  the 
time  of  his  decease,  the  oldest  active  carriage-builder  in  the  United  States,  be  it 

therefore  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  .  ,  A. 

Resolved,  That  we  cherish  in  remembrance  the  value  of  his  services,  and  the 
record  of  his  useful  and  honorable  life,  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  carriage 
trade  in  New-England  ;  and  . 

Resolved ,  That  this  tribute  to  his  memory  be  entered  upon  the  records  of  this 
Association,  and  that  a  copy,  attested  by  the  President,  Secretary  and  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  be  transmitted  to  his  family. 

The  above  resolution  was  duly  seconded,  and  unanimously  adopted. 

* 

*  * 

The  Chair  next  called  upon  Mr.  H.  G.  Shepard,  of  New-Haven,  to 

address  the  meeting  in  reference  to  the  death  of  Burritt  Manville,  of  that 

city.  Mr.  Shepard  spoke  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen :  One  of  the  pleasures  we  find  in  gatherings  like 
this,  is  to  meet  those  who  cire  sssoci  cited  with  us  in  our  cslling^  to  see  their  Icimilicir 
faces,  and  to  extend  to  them  the  hand  of  social  greeting.  But  some  of  our  members 
who  were  accustomed  to  meet  with  us  in  the  past,  are  not  here  to-day.  We  shall  see 
them  no  more  in  our  conventions,  nor  greet  them  again  on  this  side  of  the  river 
Among  that  number  is  Burritt  Manville,  of  New-Haven.  I  do  not  stand  here  to 
eulogize  him.  The  record  of  his  whole  life  is  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  He  was  the 
architect  of  his  own  fortune,  and  he  leaves  to  his  sons  a  heritage  of  which  they  may 
justly  feel  proud.  He  was  always  ready,  as  I  know  by  experience,  to  give  a  kindly 
word  and  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  those  who,  like  himself,  were  trying  to  better  their 
condition  in  life.  It  may  be  said  of  him,  to-day,  as  has  been  said  of  other  good  men 
in  the  past,  that  “  the  lives  of  such  men  all  remind  us  we  may  make  our  lives  sublime  ; 

and,  departing,  leave  behind  us  foot-prints  in  the  sands  of  time.” 

In  the  absence  of  others  from  New-Haven  who  might  more  suitably  respond  to  the 
call  of  the  Chairman,  the  duty  has  been  laid  upon  me  of  presenting  to  the  convention 
the  following  resolution : 

The  resolution  presented  by  Mr.  Shepard  was  as  follows  : 

Whereas  :  Since  our  last  annual  meeting,  held  in  New-Haven,  Conn.,  one  of 
our  oldest  and  most  esteemed  members,  Burritt  Manville,  residing  in  that  city, 
was  on  March  22d  last,  suddenly  removed  from  our  midst  by  death,  being  in 
the  ’seventieth  year  of  his  age,  and  still  actively  engaged  in  business  up  to  the 
very  day  of  his  death  ;  be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  in  his  death  this  Association  has  lost  one  of  its  most  faithful 
and  honored  members,  and  the  carriage  trade  one  of  its  most  energetic  associ¬ 
ates  ;  and  be  it  also  . 

Resolved,  That,  as  a  memento  of  the  esteem  of  his  associates  and  co-workers, 
these  resolutions  be  entered  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Association,  and  that  a 
copy  of  the  same,  duly  attested  by  the  President,  Secretary  and  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  be  transmitted  to  his  family. 

The  above  resolution  was  duly  seconded,  and  unanimously  adopted. 

* 

*  * 

Mr.  Lowe  Emerson,  of  Cincinnati,  after  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  name  of  John  Curtis  had  inadvertently  been  omitted  from  the 
necrology  of  the  past  year,  although  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Association,  and  a  most  efficient  member  up  to  the  time  of  his  prostra¬ 
tion  by  illness,  continued  as  follows  : 

Gentlemen  :  I  feel  entitely  unable  to  do  justice,  by  anything  I  may  say,  to  such  a 
man  as  John  Curtis.  He  was  most  beloved  by  those  who  knew  him  best.  His  circle 
of  acquaintance  was  quite  large  in  Cincinnati,  although  perhaps  not  in  the  country 
generally.  He  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and  he  came  to  this  country  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  discipline  of  the  carriage  business  as  learned  in  England.  I  think  it 
was  about  1844  that  he  landed  in  New-York  ;  and  in  1853  he  entered  into  business  with 
Mr.  John  Roberts,  who  is  still  in  business  in  Cincinnati.  From  that  time  until  his 
painful  disease  incapacitated  him  for  business,  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  he  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  trade,  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  All  who  used  his  work  attested 
to  the  worth  of  the  vehicles  he  made  ;  ind  those  who  knew  him  as  a  man,  attested  to 
his  worth  personally.  He  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends.  As  one  of  the  founders 
of  this  Association,  his  family  deserve  our  peculiar  sympathy.  Those  among  the 
founders  know  the  difficulties  that  the  carriage-builders  of  the  country  had  to  organ¬ 
ize  this  Association  and  get  it  into  working  order.  He  did  his  best.  He  was  a  warm 
friend  to  the  Association  until  his  sickness  kept  him  at  home.  For  seven  years  he  lay, 
not  at  the  point  of  death,  but  all  the  time  staring  death  in  the  face.  He  bore  up  as 
very  few  men  would  under  the  same  circumstances. 

Permit  me  to  offer,  for  your  adoption,  the  following  resolution  : 

The  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Emerson  was  as  follows  : 

Whereas  :  This  Association  has  learned,  with  feelings  of  deep  sorrow,  of  the 
decease,  on  January  19th  last,  of  its  long-suffering  associate,  John  Curtis,  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years  ;  and  . 

Whereas,  He  was  one  of  the  early  friends  and  founders  of  this  Association, 
and  one  of  its  most  active  members  up  to  the  time  of  his  long  and  painful  ill¬ 
ness,  which,  for  seven  years  past,  prevented  all  participation  in  business  or  asso¬ 
ciation  with  us ;  and  ...  ,  .  •  •  •  t-  1  j 

Whereas,  Partly  by  reason  of  his  apprenticeship  and  training  in  England, 
he  was  one’ of  the  most  practical  and  best  equipped  of  American  carriage- 

builders;  be  it  therefore  .... 

Resolved  That  we  cherish  the  memory  of  the  remarkable  industry,  activity 
and  generous  hospitality  which  characterized  him  as  long  as  health  permitted  ; 
that  we  take  to  ourselves  the  lesson  of  patient  resignation  with  which  he  bore 
his  afflictions  ;  and  that,  as  a  memento  of  the  esteem  of  his  associates  and  co¬ 
workers  during  years  long  past,  these  resolutions  be  entered  upon  the  minutes  of 
this  Association,  and  a  copy  of  the  same,  attested  by  the  President,  Secretary  and 
Executive  Committee,  be  transmitted  to  his  family. 

The  above  resolution  was  duly  seconded,  and  unanimously  adopted. 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  CARRIAGE  TRADE. 

Mr.  Emerson  next  called  attention  to  the  following  clause  in  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Executive  Committee,  which  he  thought  merited  further  at- 
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Crandal’s  Improved 


Wagon  Curtain 
Patch. 


Patented  May  4th,  1880. 
Re-issued  Apr.  3d,  1883. 


Patent  Metal  Buckle  Loops. 


GRANDAL,  STONE  &  GO., 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y„ 

Manufacturers  of  a  Fine  Line  of 


CARRIAGE  TRIMMINGS. 


Crandal’s  Patent  Curtain  Strap. 


Knob  Eyelets,  with  Leather 
Patented  Dec.  3d,  1872. 
Rc-issued  Sept.  16th,  187. 
Patented  May  4th,  1880. 
Re-issued  Apr.  3d,  188 


Hoopes,  Bro.  &  Darlington,  Limited, 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA., 

offer  something  new.  They  are  making  Warner  Wheels 
with  Rouse  Bands.  This  is  the  Strongest  and  Best  wheel 
in  the  World.  Send  for  sample  set.  Prices  reduced. 


CARRIAGE 


WAGON 


AND  SEAT 


CAHTON  SPR/f|Qg^3 

- Q -  * 

©ANTON  OHIO* 
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Licensed  makers  of  Brewster,  Fetzer,  Timken,  Parsons, 
Pennoyer  and  Croot  Patent  Springs. 


Partner  Wanted. 

A  practical  business  man,  having  some  capital  and  understanding  the  carriage 
business,  is  offered  the  opportunity  to  invest  in  an  established  concern.  The 
business  is  successful  and  growing.  Established  ten  years  ago.  The  business 
is  more  than  the  present  partners  can  manage  and  do  it  full  justice.  This  is  a 
really  good  opening  for  the  right  man.  Particulars  by  addressing, 

Lock  Box  1542,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


THE  VEHICLE  SHAFT  SUPPORTER. 


Absolutely  the  most  useful  and  important  Carriage  and  Buggy  attachment  of 
the  day.  It  affords  absolute  protection  to  the  shafts.  It  also  protects  the  front  end 
of  all  Side-bars  and  the  fifth-wheels  of  Elliptic  spring  vehicles  from  damage,  un¬ 
avoidable  by  the  old  method  of  using  sticks,  barrel-staves,  etc.  It  affords  the  great¬ 
est  economy  in  storage  room,  and  the  greatest  facilities  ever  before  offered  in  hitching 
up,  no  assistance  being  required.  All  vehicle  users  concede  its  practical  utility  at  a 
glance,  and  readily  place  their  orders  for  the  same.  Our  goods  are  fully  guaranteed 
in  every  particular.  We  solicit  correspondence. 


The  Vehicle  Shaft  Supporter  Mfg.  Co.,  7  and  9  West  Thlrd-st.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


IMPORTANT! 

(See  page  584.) 


THE  STANDISH  IMPROVED 

FOOT  POWER  HAMMER  or  OLIVER. 

Specially  adapted  to 
making  carriage  and 
other  Tight  forgings  for 
welding  in  dies  having 
impressions  cut  to  the 
shape  of  the  work  requir¬ 
ed.  Superior  to  power 
hammers,  as  the  hammer 
is  under  as  perfect  con¬ 
trol  as  the  smith’s  hand- 
hammer,  and  are  used  for 
welding  Dashes,  Shift¬ 
ing  Rails,  Top  Props, 
shaping  and  forming  all 
small  work  equal  to  drop 
forgings.  Send  for  cir¬ 
culars. 


What  Builders  say  of  it. 
Will  pay  for  itself  in 
two  months. — Haydock 
Bros.,  St.  Louis. 

Manufactured  by  the  Capital  City  Machine  Works,  Columbus,  0. 
AGENTS. — S.  A.  Smith,  General  Agent,  154  Lake-st., 
Chicago,  Ill.  ;  Simmons  Hardware  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ; 
Day  Bros.,  419  and  421  N.  Second-st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa- : 
H.  Prentiss  &  Co.,  42  Dey-st.,  New-York ;  S.  D.  Kim- 
faark,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  T.  B.  Rayle  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
A.  Burton  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill, 
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;ntion  and  some  formal  action  on  the  part  of  the  convention.  Here  is 
ne  clause  referred  to  : 

“  A  general  knowledge  of  the  trade  is  desirable  ;  and,  while  the  census  statistics  fur- 
ish  certain  data,  these  are  not  always  reliable,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  those  who 
impiled  them  concerning  the  technics  of  the  trade  ;  and  your  committee  would  sugg¬ 
est  that  some  action  be  taken  toward  taking  a  census  of  the  trade  at  an  early  day.” 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Burrows,  the  Executive  Committee  was  ordered  to 
tke  such  steps  as  they  might  deem  desirable  to  effect  the  purpose  named, 
icluding  the  preparation,  and  distribution  throughout  the  trade,  of  blank 
orms  indicating  the  statistics  required. 

* 

*  * 

The  Chair  now  declared  the  regular  order  of  business  completed,  and 
tated  that  the  next  and  last  session  of  the  convention  would  be  mainly 
evoted  to  two  questions,  namely,  the  proposed  Mutual  Benefit  Alli- 
nce  and  the  Technical  School  for  Carriage  Draftsmen  and  Mechanics. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Burrows,  of  Cincinnati,  then  secured  the  floor  and  made 
he  following  brief  address  : 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow-Members  :  I  do  not  want  to  make  a  speech.  I  am  get- 
ing  ready  to  talk  to-morrow  about  the  School  matter.  But  I  want  to  call  the  attention 
,{  you  all  to  that  drawing  on  the  wall  just  opposite  me.  [Indicating  drawing].  Now, 
don’t  know  much  about  drawing,  but  that  piece  of  scroll  work  has  touched  me  in 
nore  ways  than  one.  I  was  talking  about  it  with  Professor  Gribbon  a  few  minutes 
ego,  and  he  gave  me  its  history.  He  said  it  was  executed  by  a  boy  19  years  old,  who 
vorks  ten  hours  a  day,  and  who  lives  in  a  tenement  house,  in  a  room  with  no  windows, 
vhere  the  only  light  comes  through  the  hall  door.  He  gave  that  boy  a  little  sketch  for 
.tudy,  and  gave  him  a  large  sheet  of  paper ;  and  that  scroll-work  was  done  by  that 
>oy  under  such  circumstances,  after  a  hard  day’s  work,  and  while  sitting  in  a  room 
without  light,  and  with  his  back  against  the  bed.  It  speaks  of  the  value  of  this  in- 
titution, — one  institution  at  least,  founded  by  this  Association,  which  we  can  justly  be 
iroud  of.  I  only  ask  you  now  to  look  at  it,  to  think  about  it,  and  then  be  ready  to 
alk  school  to-morrow.  [Applause.] 

A  long  and  spirited  debate  on  the  temperance  question  took  place  at 
his  point,  opened  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Haydock,  of  St.  Louis,  who  offered  a 
ifty-dollar  check  to  the  Technical  School  Fund  on  condition  that  no  wine 
ihould  be  bought  by  the  Association  for  use  at  the  banquet  to  be  given 
in  the  following  evening.  The  discussion  was  an  amiable  but  highly  ex- 
lilarating  one  ;  and  when  it  had  been  satisfactorily  explained  that  all 
vine  which  Mr.  Haydock  would  find  upon  the  banquet  table  had  either 
)een  presented  by  the  local  entertainment  committee  of  which  he  was  a 
nember,  or  had  been  ordered  by  individual  members,  he  surrendered 
iis  sword  and  buckler  very  gracefully,  saying:  “Well,  then,  the  Techni- 
:al  School  shall  have  my  fifty-dollars  anyhow  !  ”  This  announcement 
.vas  received  with  prolonged  applause,  during  the  continuance  of  which, 
Mr.  Pray,  the  Treasurer  of  the  School  Fund,  duly  captured  the  check. 
At  5  p.  m.,  the  meeting  then  adjourned. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Third  Business  Session. 


HE  convention  reassembled,  for  its  third  business  session,  at 
10.30  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  Oct.  16th,  President 
McLear  in  the  chair. 

The  first  business  in  order  was  the  consideration  of  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  the  proposed  formation  of  a  Mutual  Benefit  Al- 
iance,  as  presented  at  the  second  business  session.  The  question  was 
opened  by  Mr.  W.  N.  Fitz-Gerald,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  was  debated 
it  considerable  length,  the  principal  speakers  being  Messrs.  R.  Mulhol- 

and,  - Quinby,  G.  H.  Burrows,  Lowe  Emerson,  H.  G.  Shepard,  W. 

T.  Haydock,  Jared  Maris,  H.  A.  Harris,  Edw.  Storm,  H.  R.  Thompson, 
Chas.  B.  Sherron,  and  Wilder  H.  Pray.  Great  diversity  of  opinion  pre¬ 
vailed  as  to  the  advisability  of  inaugurating  such  a  movement  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Association,  and  the  proper  conditions  to  be  observed  in 
the  rules  and  regulations  in  case  it  should  be  determined  upon.  Several 
motions  were  lost,  and  it  was  evident  that  more  time  was  needed  for  the 
members  to  formulate  their  ideas  on  the  subject  before  it  could  be  pre¬ 
sented  with  any  hope  of  success.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Lowe  Emerson,  the 
report  of  the  committee  was  finally  accepted  and  laid  on  the  table. 

The  subject  of  the  Trade  School  being  declared  next  in  order,  it  was 
opened  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Burrows,  of  Cincinnati,  who  spoke  as  follows: 

OPENING  ADDRESS  BY  MR.  G.  H.  BURROWS,  OF  CINCINNATI. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  Many  will  no  doubt  ask  us  when  we  return  home, 
’’  What  do  you  members  of  the  Carriage  Builders’  Association  do  in  your  meetings  ? 
Do  you  make  any  money  there  ?  ” 

I  for  one  like  to  belong  to  an  association  of  business  men  who  can  meet  once  a  year, 
shake  hands,  eat  a  square  meal,  look  each  other  in  the  face,  make  up  all  past  differ¬ 
ences,  and  acknowledge  that  they  are  friends.  We  all  want  as  much  business  as  we 
can  get,  and  we  want  to  make  all  the  money  we  can  outside  ;  but,  when  we  come  here, 
for  once  we  ought  to  be  content  to  let  money-making  alone.  [Applause.]  I  am  proud 
of  this  organization  now,  in  the  midst  of  its  good  times,  and  I  am  glad  it  can  consider 
something  that  has  in  it  more  than  a  money  value, — something  that  cannot  be  meas¬ 
ured  by  dollars  and  cents. 

1  feel  that,  in  the  wonderfui  self-sacrificing  labors  of  the  members  of  our  Committee 
on  Technical  Education,  we  have  something  in  the  way  of  an  example  of  which  we 
may  all  be  proud.  When  we  consider  that,  for  several  years,  they  have  labored 
faithfully  in  building  up  our  Trade  School,  and  raising  it  to  the  high  standard  which 
it  has  now  attained,  so  that  young  men  may  receive  a  better  training  than  their  fathers 
had  before  them,  they  certainly  deserve  our  hearty  praise.  [Applause.]  I  am  glad 
to  know  that  we  have  such  men  as  Mr.  Britton,  and  Mr.  Pray,  and  Mr.  Fitz-Gerald, 
and  Mr.  Houghton,  and  the  estimable  teacher,  Mr.  Gribbon,  who  have  thus  been  at 
work  for  a  number  of  years  in  doing  that  which  many  of  us  would  have  undoubtedly 
shirked.  It  is  a  thankless  task  to  go  two  or  three  nights  in  a  week  to  help  instruct 
young  men  to  do  something  which  has  in  it  no  apparent  money  value  ;  but  it  is  a  task 
that  must  be  satisfactory  to  those  who  engage  in  it,  when  they  finally  see  the  result  of 
their  labors.  In  connection  with  the  free-hand  drawing  on  the  wall  which  was 
alluded  to  yesterday,  I  think  it  derives  added  interest  when  we  are  told,  as  I  was  to¬ 
day,  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  blacksmith  who  worked  ten  hours  a  day  during  the  week, 


and  did  this  on  Sunday.  Though  I  am  considerable  of  a  Sabbatarian,  I  could  not  help 
saying  that  he  had  much  better  be  doing  that  than  loafing  around  the  streets. 

If  this  Association,  with  so  small  an  expenditure  of  money,  can  effect  results  such  as 
are  shown  here  to-day,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  money  well  invested,  and  that  we 
ought  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  this  Carriage  Builders*  Association  which  can  point 
you  to  such  a  monument  of  work  as  this.  [Applause.] 

Our  school  should  now  have  a  branch  in  every  city.  It  should  have  a  branch  in 
Cincinnati,  and  another  in  St.  Louis.  The  teacher  of  the  school  wishes  me  to  call 
special  attention  to  the  corresponding  class— the  Chautauqua  idea.  For  one,  I  plead 
guilty  to  not  having  done  my  duty  in  our  factory  in  regard  to  this  matter.  You  will 
remember  that  the  price  is  only  $2.00  for  a  journeyman  and  $1.00  for  an  apprentice  for 
a  year.  By  the  payment  of  the  sum  required,  the  journeyman  or  the  apprentice  be¬ 
comes  a  member  of  the  corresponding  class  in  the  school,  and  receives  nearly  as  much 
benefit  as  can  be  derived  from  regular  attendance  at  the  school.  Of  course,  this  slight 
fee  does  not  pay  the  expense,  but  it  goes  toward  doing  so,  and  at  the  same  time  goes 
a  great  ways  toward  carrying  the  advantages  of  this  school  out  into  the  country  at 
large.  I  am  requested  to  remind  you  of  this  fact,  in  order  that,  when  you  go  home, 
you  may  enter  into  the  good  work  and  try  to  get  the  boys  and  journeymen,  so  far  as  is 
practicable,  to  become  corresponding  members  of  the  school  in  New- York. 

Subscriptions  toward  the  support  of  the  school  and  its  corresponding  classes  are 
now  in  order.  The  amount  needed  has  been  suggested  in  the  report  of  the  Treas¬ 
urer,  already  read  to  you.  It  is  my  pleasing  task  to  bring  this  fact  before  you  for 
your  consideration,  and  I  expect  that  it  will  meet  with  your  hearty  sympathy  and  sup¬ 
port.  [Applause.] 

ADDRESS  BY  MR.  LOWE  EMERSON,  OF  CINCINNATI. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  I  do  not  think  it  well  for  me  to  say  much  on  this 
subject,  as  I  have  had  something  to  say  about  it  in  each  convention,  from  the  time  of 
the  first  appointment  of  the  school  committee  up  to  the  present  time.  But  I  do  want 
to  say  this  :  I  want  each  and  every  member  of  this  Association  to  feel  that  this  is  his 
school.  It  is  not  the  school  of  the  committee.  It  is  not  the  school  of  the  officers  of 
the  Association.  It  is  not  the  school  of  the  professors.  It  is  your  school,  and  it  will 
succeed  or  fail,  as  you  choose  to  make  it.  Each  and  every  member  of  the  Association 
should  feel  that  he  has  an  interest  in  the  school,  and  that  he  should  assist  in  support- 

8ne  or  two  members  have  this  morning  suggested  to  me  that  it  would  be  appreciated 
if  the  professors  should  give  some  instruction  in  reference  to  matters  connected  with 
the  accessory  trades,  the  manufacture  of  buttons,  knobs,  laces,  coach-lamps,  and  that 
sort  of  thing.  It  has  been  the  intention  to  do  this,  and  if  any  one  present  would  like 
to  have  some  knowledge  of  what  is  already  being  done  in  this  line,  I  can  show  some 
very  good  drawings  of  coach-lamps  in  the  exhibit  here.  We  have  always  had  this  in 
view,  and  before  long  we  hope  to  do  more  in  this  direction.  You  who  are  in  the  ac¬ 
cessory  trades  may  feel  that  some  of  the  things  you  are  producing  are  not  of  as  perfect 
design  as  they  should  be.  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  we  may  sometime  be  able  to 
help  you  correct  these  defects  and  produce  better  mechanical  work,  if  you  will  only 
give  us  the  opportunity  to  try. 

I  think  our  school  will  to-day  compare  favorably  with  the  schools  on  the  other  side, 
especially  when  we  consider  the  short  time  it  has  been  in  existence,  and  the  length  of 
time  they  have  been  in  existence  in  England  and  France.  It  is  our  hope  and  intention, 
if  the  school  is  supported  and  sustained  as  it  should  be,  that,  at  a  time  not  far  distant, 
we  shall  not  only  be  able  to  help  you  turn  out  better  goods,  but  turn  out  superintend¬ 
ents  capable  of  taking  charge  of  any  factory  on  this  continent  or  any  other  continent, 
and  turn  them  over  to  those  who  need  their  help  and  furnish  the  necessary  capital. 
That  is  what  the  school  is  for.  It  of  course  takes  time  to  build  it  up,  but  we  are  doing 
what  we  can. 

Now  will  you  be  kind  enough,  each  and  every  one  of  you,  to  take  home  the  idea  that 
we  need  money  to  support  this  school  and  must  have  money  to  support  it  or  the  school 
will  cease— not  this  year,  or  the  next  year,  or  the  next  year  perhaps  ;  but  it  cannot 
reach  that  capacity  of  manhood  that  we  desire  without  your  continued  and  generous 
support.  We  hope  that  you  will  give  us  your  subscriptions.  We  would  be  glad  to  so¬ 
licit  money  from  those  who  have  not  contributed,  and  we  hope  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  send  in  your  subscriptions  for  this  purpose,  and  that  you  will  contribute  annually, 
as  you  can  afford  to,  $5,  $10,  $15,  $20  or  $100  a  year.  Mr.  Pray  will  thankfully  take  any 
subscriptions  that  may  be  handed  in  to-day. 

As  I  have  already  said,  and  as  you  should  all  understand,  this  is  your  school,  and  if 
you  want  it  sustained,  sustain  it!  [Applause]. 

ADDRESS  BY  MR.  D.  W.  HAYDOCK,  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  :  I  want  to  say  a  few  words.  I  overheard  a  little 
conversation  last  night  in  regard  to  this  school.  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  the  gentle 
man’s  name.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know  it ;  but  I  would  not  tell  you  if  I  did.  He  said 
this  school  matter  had  got  to  be  too  prominent.  Now,  I  once  heard  a  man  ask:  Of 
what  use  is  algebra  ?  It  is  like  the  fifth-wheel  to  a  wagon  !  ”  But  how  ignorant  that 
man  was.  Algebra  is  the  very  foundation  of  all  science.  So  of  our  school.  Just  what 
benefit  we  are  going  to  get  out  of  it  we  may  not  know.  We  must  perhaps  take  it  a 
little  on  faith.  But  these  gentlemen  who  have  represented  the  school  so  earnestly  for 
a  number  of  years  past  must  know  something  about  it,  and  must  be  able  to  see  a  little 
further  into  the  future  than  some  of  the  rest  of  us.  I  beg  of  you  to  come  forward  lib¬ 
erally  with  your  subscriptions  here  to-day.  While  the  subject  is  being  discussed,  and 
while  the  iron  is  hot,  let  us  strike.  In  regard  to  the  accessory  trades,  they  should  come 
forward  too,  for  they  also  will  reap  and  do  reap  benefits  from  this  school.  Conse¬ 
quently,  they  should  give  it  a  better  show,  and  year  by  year  these  benefits  will  multi- 

P'y’  ADDRESS  BY  MR.  J.  B.  JUDKINS,  OF  MERRIMAC. 

Mr.  President  :  I  suppose  that  the  main  object  of  the  Carriage  Builders’  Association 
and  of  this  convention  is  to  elevate  the  industry  we  represent;  and,  as  it  has  been 
stated  here  to-day  that  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  the  carnage-makers  die  insolvent  or 
poor,  it  strikes  me  very  forcibly  that  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  for  us  to  leave  to 
our  boys  something  else  besides  money.  If  it  is  a  fact  that  only  two  per  cent,  of  the 
carriage-makers  die  solvent,  then  our  widows  and  our  boys  are  left  in  a  very  bad 
way.  But  this  Technical  School  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  leave  our  boys  some¬ 
thing  to  work  on. 

I  said  something  on  this  subject  in  our  convention  last  year,  and  something  in  a 
personal  way.  I  have  a  son  who  spent  a  year  in  your  school,  and  therefore  I  can 
speak  from  experience  as  to  the  benefits  derived  by  him,  and  by  the  concern  I  repre¬ 
sent,  from  his  having  been  a  member  of  the  school.  I  know  what  it  did  for  him,  and 
I  speak  of  what  I  know.  I  believe  this  school  matter  is  the  greatest  move  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  carriage -making  that  has  ever  been  made  in  this  country.  I  believe  it  has 
done  more,  and  will  do  more  to  elevate  carriage-making  in  the  United  States  than  all 
other  efforts  that  have  been  put  forth.  [Applause.] 

You  will  excuse  me  for  commenting  on  a  personal  matter  at  this  time.  I  have  spoken 
about  my  boy.  When  he  came  back  from  the  school,  he  made  a  catalogue  of  all  the 
carriages  we  manufacture,  some  thirty  different  styles.  He  did  ail  the  sketching  him¬ 
self.  His  sketches  I  sent  to  Philadelphia,  and  Messrs.  Ware  Bros.,  I  believe,  finished 
the  catalogues  for  us,  and  those  sketches  were  pronounced  by  judges  and  experts  to 
be  very  fine.  Now,  all  the  education  that  boy  ever  had  in  this  particular  line  was  at 
your  Technical  School ;  and  I  feel  that  I  was  thereby  amply  repaid  for  all  the  ex¬ 
pense  I  was  to  while  my  boy  was  at  school  ?  Bear  in  mind,  gentlemen,  those  of  you 
who  put  forth  catalogues,  that  they  are  very  expensive,  and  I  certainly  saved  quite 
a  large  sum  of  money  by  having  those  sketches  made  by  my  boy.  I  feel  that  I  can 
therefore  stand  before  you  and  speak  of  the  success  already  attending  the  school,  and 
of  the  benefit  it  can  be  to  all  members  of  our  Association  who  will  utilize  the  advan¬ 
tages  it  offers.  , 

It  depends  now  upon  the  members  here  to-day,  whether  they  are  prepared  to  sustain 
it  or  not.  I,  for  one,  will  do  what  I  can  in  my  feeble  way,  both  in  words  and  in  money  ; 
and  I  hope  that  every  man  who  feels  an  interest  in  the  future  of  the  carriage-making 
industry  in  this  country  will  appreciate  that  there  is  a  burden  and  a  responsibility  rest¬ 
ing  upon  him,  to  do  what  he  can  toward  maintaining  it  hereafter.  [Applause.] 

ADDRESS  BY  MR.  H.  G.  SHEPARD,  OF  NEW-HAVEN. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  President:  The  gentleman  who  last  spoke  hit  the  nail  exactly 
when  he  said  that  the  object  of  this  school  was  to  help  carriage-makers  to  build  better 
work.  It  is  doing  that  very  thing — doing  it  to-day.  I  will  relate  a  little  instance. 
About  six  months  ago  a  man  came  into  my  shop  and  solicited  work.  He  said  he  under¬ 
stood  wood  bending.  I  showed  him  some  specimens  of  work  and  asked  him  if  he  could 
do  that.  He  said,  R  Oh,  yes  !  I  can  do  better  than  that.”  I  wanted  to  know  where  he 
had  learned  the  art  of  wood  bending,  and  he  said  he  had  learned  it  from  a  lecture  de¬ 
livered  in  the  Technical  School  of  New-York.  I  asked  him  who  delivered  the  lecture 
He  said  “I  don’t  know;  I  read  it  in  the  journals.”  From  this  example,  gentlemen 
you  can  see  that  the  work  and  influence  of  this  school  are  not  confined  to  New-\  ork 
They  are  far-reaching,  and  the  carriage-makers  derive  benefit  from  it  outside  ot  the 
school  and  its  regular  pupils.  [Applause.] 
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IN  THE  WOOD  AND  IRON. 


If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in  sleighs  it  will  pay  you  to  correspond  with  me,  as  I  have  original  designs 

and  very  important  improvements. 


Formerly  of  Bath,  Me.  ;  later  of 
Boston,  Mass. 


Ambsbury,  Mass. 


Established  185' 


Perfection  at  Last  I  I 


The  L.  Sc  A.  Adjustable  Side-Bar  Spring. 


We  claim  for  this  Spring  the  following  advantages  over  other  springs,  and  know  that  one  trial  will  convince  manufai 

turers  that  half  their  good  qualities  have  not  been  enumerated  : 


1st. — It  is  a  longer  Spring,  consequently  an  easier  rider. 

2d.  —It  is  adjustable  to  different  widths  of  bodies  or  side-bars,  or  both,  thereby  sav¬ 
ing  expense  of  carrying  a  large  assortment  of  sizes  of  springs,  and  the 
annoyance  of  unnecessary  delay. 


3d  .  —  It  is  so  constructed  as  to  relieve  itself  when  overloaded,  an  advantage  possess< 
by  no  other  spring  in  the  market. 

4th  . — It  rides  as  easy  with  one  as  with  two  or  more  passengers. 

5th.— IT  IS  WARRANTED  TO  GIVE  SATISFACTION. 


The  Best  Seat  in  the  Market. 


A  We  make  them  plain,  or  ironed  for  Stand- 
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ard  Shifting  Rail  as  shown  in  cut. 
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The  “L.  &  A.”  Spring  attached  to  Gear. 

It  hangs  the  body  as  low  as  any  other  Side-Bar 
Spring,  and  is  as  easy  a  rider  as 
the  Elliptic. 
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Sectional  Views  show  manner  of  attaching  our  “Solid  Foot  Dash.”  It  is  adjustable,  and  has 

no  bolt-head  to  mar  its  face. 


V 
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We  also  manufacture  a  full  line  of  Gears,  Bodies,  etc. 

PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 


Longstreth  &  Ayer  Mfg.  Co.,  -  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Sectional 

View 

of 

Dash. 


CARRIAGE  MAKERS’  COOKS 


For  the  Home  and  Foreign  Trade, 


JOHN  A.  GIFFORD, 

17  PARK  PLACE  and  14  MURRAY  STREET,  NEW-YORK,  U.  S.  A. 


SPECIAL  FACILITIES  and  a  LONG  EXPERIENCE  in  the  EXECUTION  OF  ORDERS  from  ABR0A1 

FOR  CARRIAGE  MATERIAL,  CARRIAGES,  HARNESS,  WHIPS,  Etc.,  Etc. 
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Plate  No.  67.  TILBURY,  WITH  OCEE  CORNER-PILLAR.-Scale,  one-half  inch. 

{Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  '•‘■The  Hub.") 

See  description  under  “Draft-room”  in  this  number,  page  620. 


Plate  No.  68.  FOUR-PASSENCER  STANDING-TOP  W ACON.-Scale,  one-half  inch. 

{Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  “  The  Hub.") 

See  description  under  “Draft-room”  in  this  number,  page  621. 


Plate  No.  72.  EIGHT-CLASS  COACH,  WITH  FULL  SWEEP.-Scale,  one-half  inch. 

(Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  “  The  Hub.") 

See  description  under  “  Draft-room  ’  in  this  number,  page  623. 
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Plate  No.  71.  MEDIUM-SIZE  BROUGHAM:  FRENCH  STYLE.— Scale,  one-half  inch. 

(Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  '•'■The  Hub.") 

See  description  under  “Draft-room”  in  this  number,  page  622. 
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THE  HUB’S  PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 


THE  LATE  JACOB  SEBASTIAN,  OF  NEW-YORK  CITY. 

(See  Portrait  accompanying;.) 

“  Died  suddenly,  of  heart  disease,  at  his  home  in  New-York  City,  on  Thursday, 
Sept.  18th,  Jacob  Sebastian,  aged  60  years.” — The  Hub ,  October,  1884. 

The  late  Mr.  Jacob  Sebastian,  the  eminent  and  highly  esteemed 
wagon-maker  of  this  city,  whose  portrait  we  present  on  this  page,  was 
born  in  Drysen,  Bavaria,  on 
June  15,  1824,  in  which  city  he 
served  a  regular  apprenticeship 
in  the  woodworking  branch  of 
wagon-making.  At  the  age  of 
26  he  emigrated  to  this  country, 
and  worked  as  a  journeyman 
until  the  year  1853,  when  he 
associated  with  Mr.  Lewis  Roth, 
and  started  a  wagon  shop.  This 
partnership  was  dissolved  in 
1855.  Mr.  Sebastian  then  joined 
with  Mr.  Peter  Lanzer,  who  kept 
a  wagon  shop  in  Melrose,  N.  Y., 
and  remained  there  until  July  1, 

1857,  when  he  formed  a  copart¬ 
nership  with  Mr.  Louis  Saal,  and 
opened  a  shop  on  Third-avenue 
in  this  city,  between  47th  and 
48th-streets,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Sebastian  &  Saal. 

Mr.  Franklin  B.  Gardner,  late¬ 
ly  editor  of  The  Hub's  paint  de-  1 
partment,  was  in  the  employ  of 
Messrs.  Sebastian  &  Saal  for 
seven  years,  and  it  was  at  the 
factory  last-named  that  we  first 
made  his  acquaintance.  In  an 
article  communicated  by  Mr. 

Gardner  to  the  November  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Blacksmith  and  Wheel¬ 
wright,  he  pays  a  fitting  and 
hearty  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
his  old  employer,  from  which, 
with  some  condensation,  we 
quote  the  following  interesting 
facts.  In  substance,  Mr.  Gard¬ 
ner  says  : 

“The  work  sent  out  was  truly 
wonderful  in  quantity  and  quali¬ 
ty.  Lager-beer  wagons  occupied 
the  principal  attention  of  the 
firm,  and  not  a  brewer  in  this  locality  was  unrepresented  in  Sebastian  & 
Saal’s  list  of  customers.  One  principal  cause  of  the  firm’s  success  in 
this  line  consisted  in  the  new  inventions  constantly  emanating  from  the 
fertile  brain  of  Mr.  Sebastian,  including  the  coupling-bars  of  the  springs, 
the  spring-seat,  made  to  turn  over  while  loading,  the  sunshade  or  top,  and 
other  minor  improvements  too  numerous  to  mention.  There  were  also 
turned  out  trucks  of  every  description,  from  the  light  dry-goods  trucks 
to  the  monster  ones  used  by  Herring  &  Co.  and  other  safe-makers,  and 
also  the  metal  trucks  of  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.,  with  axles  ranging  from 
3  to  5  inches  of  solid  square  iron  and  wheels  in  proportion.  Heavy  work 
was  a  leading  feature,  and  the  eye  of  Mr.  Sebastian  seldom  failed  to 
make  the  proportions  correct,  or  to  note  where  machinery  could  be  ad¬ 


vantageously  used.  His  active  brain  was  also  employed  for  the  benefit 
of  circus  men.  Two-thirds  of  the  circus  work  of  this  country  came  out 
of  his  establishment.  The  noted  Roman  chariots  of  Barnum’s  Hippo¬ 
drome  were  improved  by  his  patent  draw-bar,  and  by  steel  springs  which 
prevented  the  riders  from  falling  in  their  perilous  flights  around  the  ring. 
It  was  this  keen  insight  into  the  requirements  of  each  and  every  case  that 
chiefly  gave  him  preeminence  as  a  wagon-builder.  Patent  dumping 
wagons  and  carts,  and,  in  short,  all  peculiar  designs  of  draught  vehicles 
that  came  under  his  influence  were  certain  to  leave  his  hands  with  some¬ 
thing  about  them  in  the  way  of  improvement.  The  monster  procession 

chariots  of  Barnum’s  show,  in 
which  a  double-story  body  was 
fitted  with  gear  to  raise  or  lower 
the  whole  body  ;  the  mammoth 
chariot  known  as  ‘  Cleopatra’s 
Barge  ’  belonging  to  Adam  Fore- 
paugh’s  show,  and  a  score  of 
other  vehicles,  similarly  remark¬ 
able,  were  successfully  repro¬ 
duced  from  sketches,  under  the 
sole  direction  of  Mr.  Sebastian  ; 
and  all  customers  who  have  been 
supplied  from  his  establishment 
testify  to  his  fine  perception  of 
mechanical  requirements,  his 
perfect  workmanship,  and  the 
zealous  care  he  gave  to  every  de¬ 
tail'  of  construction  and  finish.” 

Mr.  Gardner  adds  :  “  That  he 
was  a  kind  and  generous  em¬ 
ployer  is  proved  by  the  length  of 
time  that  many,  and  I  may  say 
at  least  one-half,  of  his  employes 
remained  with  him.  I  worked 
in  his  paint-shop  for  seven  con¬ 
secutive  years,  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  I  likewise  retained  the 
friendship  and  fatherly  advice  of 
‘  the  old  man,’  as  he  was  respect¬ 
fully  called  by  all  the  workmen, 
for  ten  subsequent  years,  or  up 
to  the  time  of  his  demise.” 

The  firm  of  Sebastian  &  Saal 
continued  until  May  1,  1874,  at 
which  date  the  copartnership 
was  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Sebas¬ 
tian  then  rented  a  large  building 
on  43d-street  near  Third-avenue, 
where  he  continued  on  his  own 
account.  This  change  seemed 
only  to  further  stimulate  his  ac¬ 
tivity  ;  and  his  business,  already 
highly  successful  (as  Mr.  Gardner  has  described),  here  increased  so  rap¬ 
idly  in  magnitude  that  new  and  larger  quaiters  were  demanded,  and  Mr. 
Sebastian  finally  determined  to  build  a  new  and  larger  factory,  specially 
designed  for  his  requirements. 

In  January  last  this  new  factory  was  completed,  and  he  had  good 
reason  to  be  proud  of  it.  It  is  located  on  43d-street,  nearly  opposite  his 
former  works.  It  affords  ample  room  for  present  needs,  and  is  furnished 
with  the  latest  improvements  in  the  way  of  labor-saving  machinery  and 
modern  conveniences  of  all  kinds,  including  electric  lights,  etc.  The 
regular  working  force  numbers  eighty  men,  who  are  kept  constantly 
employed  on  full  time,  in  spite  of  dull  times.  There  are  nine  forges  in 
operation  in  the  main  smith-shop,  besides  six  more  in  the  spring-shop, 
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DECEASED  SEPT.  l8TH,  1884. 

(See  Obituary  Notice  accompanying.) 
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for  it  should  be  added  that  it  is  the  custom  of  this  house  to  make  all 
its  own  springs,  and  also  for  the  outside  wagon  trade.  The  total 
number  of  vehicles  built  annually  is  upward  of  four  hundred,  em¬ 
bracing  all  kinds  of  business  wagons,  carts  and  trucks,  and  circus  work 
of  all  varieties,  much  of  the  latter  being  of  a  highly  elaborate  character. 
Among  the  many  proprietors  of  circuses  who  have  been  the  customers 
of  Mr.  Sebastian,  and  who  will  no  doubt  miss  his  ready  appreciation  of 
their  peculiar  needs,  may  be  mentioned  Messrs.  P.  T.  Barnum,  Adam 
Forepaugh,  Wm.  C.  Coup,  Orin  Bros.,  Sells  Bros.,  and  Wm.  W.  Cole. 

The  great  business  established  by  Mr.  Sebastian  will  be  continued  by 
the  administrator  of  the  estate,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Stadler,  of  the  firm  of 
Neidlinger,  Schmidt  &  Co.,  maltsters,  of  this  city  ;  and  we  trust  that  it 
may  long  thrive  as  it  did  under  his  able  management,  and  long  remain  an 
enduring  monument  to  his  mechanical  and  executive  ability.  The  precise 
form  in  which  it  will  be  continued  has  not  yet  been  determined  upon,  but 
Mr.  Sebastian’s  name  will  unquestionably  be  retained  in  the  title  of  the 
new  firm  or  company. 


THE  HUB. 


Founded  in  1869,  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Carriage,  Wagon,  Sleigh 
and  Accessory  Trades. 

The  following  periodicals  have  been  absorbed  by  The  Hub  :  E.  M.  Stratton’s 
New- York  Coach-makers'  Magazine ;  F.  B.  Gardner’s  Painters'  Portfolio  ;  and 
Adolphus  Muller’s  Lithographic  Carriage  Fashion  Book  ;  also  Whip  and  Spur , 
and  the  American  edition  of  Le  Peintre  en  Voitures  ( The  Carriage  Painter). 

Personnel. — Geo.  W.  W.  Houghton,  Editor.  J.  Howard  Barnard,  Business 
Manager.  Assistant  Editor  and  Draftsman,  Albert  Kehrl.  Editor  of  “  Paint- 
shop  Dept.,”  Wm.  B.  Long.  Consulting  Editors  :  John  D.  Gribbon,  in  “Body- 
shop;”  and  H.  M.  DuBois,  in  “Wheel-shop.”  C.  H.  E.  Redding,  Manager  Ad¬ 
vertising  Department. 

Subscription  Price,  strictly  in  advance,  $3.00 ;  if  charged  six  months,  $3.25  ; 
if  charged  twelve  months,  $3.50.  Club  of  two,  $5.50  ;  club  of  four,  $10.00  ;  club 
of  10,  $20.00.  Single  copies,  30  cents.  Remittances  at  the  risk  of  the  subscriber, 
unless  made  by  registered  letter  ;  or  by  draft,  check,  or  post-office  order,  payable 
to  the  order  of  “  The  Hub.”  Postage  stamps  accepted  as  cash.  Address,  “  The 
Hub”  323  Pearl-st.,  New-York.  Western  Branch  office,  68  Lake-st.,  Chicago. 

For  advertising  rates,  apply  to  the  Publishers.  Advertisements  must  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  in  every  respect.  Copy  for  Editorial  Department  must  be  received  by 
the  1st  of  the  month,  and  for  advertising,  by  the  10th,  in  order  to  insure  in¬ 
sertion  in  the  following  number.  Communications  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
full  name  and  address  of  writers.  Inquiries  requiring  answer  by  mail  must  inclose 
return  postage. 

LOCAL  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Western  States. — A.  A.  Morrill,  68  Lake-street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

New-England. — Geo.  T.  Morrill,  Amesbury,  Mass. 

Canada.— Thos.  Henry,  43  Magill-street,  Toronto,  Ont.;  and  T.  L.  Bronsdon, 
Toronto.  (Subscription  price,  same  as  in  United  States,  postage  prepaid.) 

England.— Agency  withdrawn.  Subscription  price  same  as  in  America, 
namely,  12  shillings  or  $3.00;  remittances  to  be  made  to  our  New-York  office 
by  English  postage  stamps,  or  post-office  money-order,  to  the  order  of  Geo.  W. 
W.  Houghton. 

France.— Hadwin  Houghton,  91  Champs-Elysees,  Paris,  France ;  and  Brice 
Thomas,  publisher  of  Le  Guide  du  Carrossier,  135  Boulevard  Haussmann,  Paris. 
Subscription  price,  20  francs,  postpaid. 

Germany.  H.  &  T.  Hampe  &  Co.,  64  Altewall,  Hamburg.  Subscription 
price,  16  marks,  postpaid. 

Australia.— Henry  Box  &  Son,  71%  Little  Collins-street,  Melbourne,  Vic¬ 
toria.  Frearson  &  Brother,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 


DESCRIPTIONS  OF  FASHION  PLATES. 


GLASS-FRONT  LANDAU :  NEW-YORK  STYLE. 

(See  Colored  Plate  No.  LIV.) 

Our  Colored  Plate  this  month  represents  one  of  the  most  popular 
styles  of  landaus  built  in  New-York  at  the  present  time.  It  is  of  medium 
size,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  list  of  dimensions  given  later, 

There  are  two  methods  now  in  common  use  for  folding  the  tops  of 
such  landaus,  namely  ;  the  “  Lohner  system  ”  and  the  so-called  “  French 
system.”  In  some  factories  the  “  Lohner  system  ”  is  used  exclusively, 
while  others  equally  prefer  the  “French  system  and  in  others  again’ 
both  systems  are  employed.  For  livery  work  we  prefer  the  “Lohner 
system  but,  for  private  use,  the  “  French  method  ”  seems  most  appro¬ 
priate,  and  the  body  can  be  made  shorter,  and  a  regular  coach  boot  can 
be  applied,  giving  the  vehicle  a  more  stylish  appearance. 

Regular  coach  boots  have  of  late  been  applied  to  landaus  where  the 
top  is  constructed  after  the  Lohner  system.  The  sides  of  such  a  boot 
are  then  made  of  two  sections  hinged  together.  This  is  an  improvement 


over  bodies  having  front  pillars  only.  The  only  disadvantage  is  the 
joint  on  the  side.  This  is  scarcely  noticeable  when  the  carriage  is  new, 
but  is  liable  to  prove  somewhat  of  an  eyesore  when  the  vehicle  has  been 
used  for  a  short  time. 

The  side  pieces  or  uprights  on  the  bows  for  the  rear  top  are  made 
either  of  iron  or  wood,  the  former,  in  our  judgment,  being  preferable 
over  the  wooden  ones,  as  they  are  lighter,  yet  quite  as  strong. 

The  front  quarter  frames  may  be  stored  either  in  the  boot  or  in  the 
doors.  The  placing  of  the  frames  in  the  door  is  more  convenient,  but  it 
necessitates  heavier  timber  for  the  body,  and,  for  this  reason,  it  has  been 
abandoned  by  many  builders.  Bent  wood  is  used  for  the  rear  corner-pillar 
and  bottomside  combined. 

Careful  framing  of  a  landau  body  is  essential  to  its  wearing  qualities. 
Any  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  body-maker  will  lead  to  defective 
results,  such  as  the  opening  of  joints  after  it  has  been  in  service  but  a 
short  time.  Careful  framing,  and  strong  rocker-plates,  well  put  on,  are 
necessary  conditions  in  order  that  such  a  body  may  stand  the  test  of  even 
ordinary  wear  and  tear. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  at  lock  and  hinge-pillar,  52  in.;  ditto  back, 
43  in.;  ditto  front,  43  in.;  and  ditto  at  toe-board,  34^  in.  Turn-under, 
4  in.  Rocker-plates,  4  X  Yz  in.,  fastened  with  2  in.  No.  20  screws. 
Height  of  front  wheels,  3  ft.,  and  rear,  3  ft.  10  in.,  without  the  tire. 
Depth  of  rims,  in.  Size  of  spokes,  in.  Number  of  spokes,  12 
and  14.  Stagger  of  spokes,  ys  in.  Hubs,  front,  ty  in.,  and  rear,  6 % 
in.  diameter.  Front  bands  for  front  hubs,  4Y  in.,  and  back,  5 %  in., 
inside  diameter.  Front  bands  for  rear  hubs,  4j£  in.,  and  back,  in. 
Length  of  front  bands,  2  in.  Length  of  hubs,  8  in.  Tire,  ilY  X  Y  in. 

The  front  springs  are  elliptic,  40  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  11  Yt 
in.  opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  1%  in.  Number  of  plates,  five, 
namely :  the  first  three  No.  2,  and  the  last  two  No.  3  steel.  Holes  apart 
on  the  top  half,  4  in.  Size  of  holes,  Y  in. 

The  rear  springs  are  platform.  The  side-springs  are  42  in.  long,  from 
out  to  out,  with  in.  opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  1 y  in.  Num¬ 

ber  of  plates,  four,  namely  :  the  first  two  No.  2,  and  the  last  two  No.  3 
steel.  The  cross-spring  is  39  in.  long,  from  center  to  center,  with  5  in. 
opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  py  in.  Number  of  plates,  four, 
namely  :  the  first  three  No.  2,  and  the  last  No.  3  steel.  Axles,  iY  in., 
Collinge  patent.  Track:  front,  4  ft.  6  in.,  and  rear,  4ft.  loin.,  from 
out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  body  :  quarters,  back,  and  door  panels,  dark  blue  , 
and  moldings  and  boot  panels,  black.  The  moldings  are  striped  with  a 
fine  line  of  Naples  yellow.  Running-gear,  blue,  a  shade  lighter  than  the 
body,  striped  with  three  stout  lines  of  Naples  yellow. 

I  rimming,  blue  goatskin  for  the  lower  backs  and  cushion  tops,  and 
cloth  for  the  lower  and  upper  quarters,  upper  backs  and  head-lining. 
The  seat-backs,  cushion  tops  and  lower  quarters  are  laid  off  in  large 
diamonds.  The  falls  are  edged  with  broad-lace,  and  tufted  in  the  cen¬ 
ter.  Broad-lace  is  also  used  for  the  doors,  and  tufted  in  the  center. 
Blue  cloth  is  used  for  the  driver’s-seat,  trimmed  plain.  Carpet,  blue, 
with  yellow  figures.  Mountings,  brass. 


TILBURY,  WITH  OGEE  CORNER-PILLAR. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  67.) 

The  Tilbury,  with  some  modern  improvements,  appears  to  be  increas¬ 
ing  in  favor  among  city  customers,  and  is  now  found  in  all  leading  city 
repositories.  Several  variations  from  previous  Fashion  Plates  belonging 
to  this  class  will  be  observed  in  our  present  design.  For  the  back  we 
have  adopted  the  ogee  pillar,  now  frequently  applied  to  other  vehicles, 
especially  on  Ladies  Phaetons  of  the  finer  grade.  To  give  the  lines  of 
the  body  more  prominence,  the  middle  and  corner-pillars  should  project 
considerably  at  the  bottom  of  the  seat-molding  over  the  sides  of  the  body, 
and  then  be  worked  off  gradually  to  ^  in.  at  the  bottom  of  the  body, 
connecting  at  that  point  with  a  molding  attached  to  the  bottom  sill. 

A  simple  mode  of  construction  would  be  to  make  the  lower  part  of 
this  body  first,  placing  uprights  where  the  middle  and  corner-pillars  are 
located.  After  the  side  panels  have  been  glued  on  to  the  framework,  the 
corner  and  middle  pillars  can  then  be  fitted  to  the  sides,  and  secured  by 
several  screws  inserted  from  the  inside  of  the  body.  The  scroll  at  the 
rear  of  the  body  is  fitted  to  the  corner-pillar,  and  glued  to  the  sides  of 
the  body.  The  bottom  molding  of  the  body  is  fitted  between  the  two 
pillars,  and  glued  to  the  sides.  The  back,  and  side  panels  of  the  seat, 
are  put  into  a  groove  all  around.  The  toe-board  bracket  is  framed  into 
the  bottom  sill,  and  strengthened  by  a  plate  on  the  inside.  Bent  wood 
is  used  for  the  corner-pillars. 

I  he  steps  and  front  body-loops  are  made  of  one  piece.  The  shafts 
revolve  at  the  front,  a  socket  being  fastened  under  the  shafts,  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  hole  drilled  through  it,  to  receive  a  bolt  fastened  under  the  body. 
At  the  rear,  the  shafts  slide  in  an  iron  box,  having  three  or  four  holes 
drilled  through  it,  for  the  adjustment  of  the  height  of  each  shaft. 


THE  HUB. 


Dimensions. — Width  of  body  on  top,  34  in.;  ditto  bottom,  31X  in.; 
ditto  top  of  seat  in  front,  45X  in.;  and  ditto  back,  42  in.  Turn-under, 
6  in.  Height  of  wheels,  46  in.,  without  the  tire.  Depth  of  rims,  iX 
in.  Size  of  spokes,  iX  in-  Number  of  spokes,  14.  Stagger  of  spokes, 
X  in.  Hubs,  S/4  in-  diameter.  Front  bands,  3%  in.;  and  back,  4  in., 
inside  diameter.  Length  of  front  bands,  iX  in.  Length  of  hubs,  7  ip., 
Tire,  I X  X  X  in.,  round  edge  steel. 

The  springs  are  43  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  4  in.  set  over  all. 
Width  of  steel,  iX  in.  Number  of  plates,  five,  namely:  the  first  two 
No.  2,  the  next  No.  3,  and  the  last  two  No.  4  steel.  Axle,  in., 
Collinge  patent.  Track,  4  ft.  8  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  upper  or  seat  panels,  dark  green.  Moldings, 
and  side  and  back  panels  of  body,  black.  Gear,  green,  with  one  heavy 
stripe  of  black,  and  two  fine  lines  of  light  green.  Trimming,  green 
cloth.  Plain  trimming  is  used  for  the  back,  with  the  exception  of  the 
top,  where  a  roll  is  introduced.  The  fall  is  made  with  five  plaits,  the 
center  one  being  large  enough  to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  a  pocket 
provided  with  a  lid.  The  carpet  should  match  the  color  of  the  trim¬ 
ming.  Mountings,  silver. 


FOUR-PASSENGER  STANDING-TOP  W AG ON. 


(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  68.) 


A  vehicle  of  this  description  can  be  utilized  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
namely  :  as  a  family  carriage  for  driving  in  the  country  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  season  ;  as  a  Depot  Wagon  for  carrying  passengers  and  baggage  to 
and  from  railroad  stations  ;  and  as  a  Market  Wagon  for  the  use  of  parties 
living  in  the  suburbs  of  cities. 

If  desired,  the  rear  portion  of  the  body  may  be  provided  with  two 
children’s-seats  running  parallel  with  the  sides  of  the  body  ;  but  when 
these  are  used,  the  rear  seat  is  removed.  Such  seats  may  be  of  very 
simple  construction,  consisting  merely  of  a  seat-board  about  X  in.  thick, 
with  an  iron  crossing  it  at  the  bottomside,  about  4  in.  from  each  end,  ter¬ 
minating  in  a  hook  ;  and  two  eyes  are  attached  to  the  top  rail  of  the 
body  for  the  reception  of  these  hooks.  The  fronts  of  these  children’s- 
seats  are  supported  by  two  wooden  legs  hinged  to  the  seats.  By  this 
arrangement,  four  children  can  be  comfortably  accommodated. 

The  back  of  the  body  is  slightly  concaved,  while  the  sides  are  made 
straight  lengthwise,  and  flared  out  from  bottom  to  top.  The  rockers  are 
about  1 X  in.  thick,  and  2/4  in.  high.  The  bottomsides  are  glued  and 
screwed  to  the  rockers.  At  the  front  of  the  body  the  lower  pillar  follows 
the  shape  of  the  body.  The  upper  one  is  made  of  iron,  forming  a  half 
T  at  the  upper  side-rail  of  the  body,  and  a  short  angle  at  the  rocker.  A 
bolt  passes  through  this  angle. 

The  rear  corner-pillars  are  made  of  wood,  and  plated  on  the  inside.  The 
standing  pillars  at  the  door  are  also  plated  on  the  inside,  the  plate  form¬ 
ing  an  angle  at  the  rocker  for  the  reception  of  one  bolt.  Corner-plates 
are  fastened  on  the  top,  at  the  front  and  rear  ends. 

The  seat-risers  are  made  of  wood,  but  these  can  be  replaced  by  two 
iron  stays  at  each  end,  swept  in  the  same  manner  as  indicated  by  the 
wooden  risers.  Round  corners  are  preferable  for  the  seats,  and  espec¬ 
ially  for  the  front  seat.  The  sharp  corner  of  the  top  of  a  square-cornered 
seat  is  liable  to  injure  dresses,  as  the  space  between  the  front  and  rear 
seats  is  not  large. 

The  sticks,  filling  the  space  between  the  panel  and  the  upper  body-rail, 
are  V-shaped,  and  are  made  of  hickory.  The  back  is  finished  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  sides.  Two  curtains  are  used  between  the  pillars.  The 
running-gear  has  a  single  perch,  and  is  made  as  light  as  possible. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  on  top,  37  in.;  ditto  bottom,  35  in.;  ditto 
seats  on  top,  37  in.;  and  ditto  bottom,  34  in.  Height  of  wheels  :  front, 
3  ft.  5  in.;  and  rear,  3  ft.  11  in.,  without  the  tire.  Depth  of  rims,  iX 
in.  Size  of  spokes,  iT8ff  in.  Number  of  spokes,  14.  Stagger  of  spokes, 
TBg  in.  Hubs,  4X  in.  diameter.  Front  bands,  2^  in.,  and  back,  2/4  in., 
inside  diameter.  Length  of  front  bands,  iX  in.  Length  of  hubs,  6 X 
in.  Tire,  1  X  tSo  in-i  round  edge  steel. 

The  front  spring  is  elliptic,  37  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  9X  in. 
opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  iX  in.  Number  of  plates,  four, 
namely  :  the  first  two  No.  2,  and  the  last  two  No.  3  steel.  Holes  apart 
on  the  top  half,  2/4  in.  Size  of  holes,  Tsff  in. 

The  hind  spring  is  elliptic,  38  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  9 X  in. 
opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  iX  in.  Number  of  plates,  five, 
namely  :  the  first  two  No.  2,  the  next  two  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel. 
Holes  apart  on  the  top  half,  2V2.  in.  Size  of  holes,  ^  in.  Axles,  1^  in., 
steel.  Track,  4  ft.  8  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  body  and  seats,  black.  Running-gear,  car¬ 
mine,  with  two  light  stripes  of  black.  Trimming,  green  morocco  or 
cloth.  The  biscuit  pattern  is  used  for  the  cushion  tops,  and  plain  trim¬ 
ming  for  the  lazy-backs.  One  raiser  is  applied  around  the  edge  of  the 
falls.  Carpet,  green,  with  light  green  figures.  Mountings,  silver. 
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CO U P  ll-ROCKA  WA  Y,  WITH  SHIFTING  CIRCULAR 

FRONT. 


(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  69,  and  also  Working  Draft  of  Body  and 
description  of  the  same,  pages  624  and  625.) 

When  business  is  booming,  anybody  can  sell  any  kind  of  a  vehicle  ; 
but  when  times  are  dull,  then  the  wide-awake  builder  knows  he  must  do 
his  prettiest  to  produce  something  to  specially  attract  the  attention  of 
prospective  customers.  It  is  then  that  new  lines  and  novelties  of  all 
kinds  must  be  introduced  ;  and  even  if  some  of  these  prove  premature, 
and  do  not  hold  their  own  permanently,  the  lessons  thus  taught  may  be 
turned  to  good  account  by  the  observing  manufacturer. 

Four-passenger  Coupe-Rockaways  with  octagon  fronts  have  been  built 
for  several  years  past  with  fair  success.  Such  octagon  fronts  are  in  most 
instances  made  stationary,  but  we  know  of  several  firms  who  have  made 
both  stationary  and  movable  fronts,  and  they  report  that  the  latter  are 
preferred  by  many  customers.  Lately,  Coupe-Rockaways  with  circular 
fronts  have  made  their  appearance.  Whether  these  will  prove  a  perma¬ 
nent  success,  we  are  unable  to  say.  The  outside  appearance  is  certainly 
in  their  favor,  while  the  octagon  front  affords  better  seat-room  inside, 
and  also  a  more  comfortable  back  for  the  driver.  The  back,  in  case  of 
the  Circular-front  Rockaway,  is  its  most  objectionable  feature.  We 
think,  however,  that  this  defect  might  be  overcome  by  the  exercise  of  a 
little  ingenuity  in  devising  some  practicable  mode  of  attaching  a  movable 
lazy-back. 

The  circular  fronts  on  Rockaways  which  have  come  to  our  notice  have 
been  stationary.  The  design  represented  in  our  present  Fashion  Plate 
is  intended  for  a  movable  front  with  one  glass,  which  is  made  to  drop, 
though  two  glasses  can  be  used  if  preferred,  also  made  to  drop.  On  a 
stationary  circular  front,  two  lights  are  invariably  used,  and  are  then 
made  to  slide.  In  the  case  of  a  Circular-front  Rockaway,  some  difficulty 
might  be  experienced  in  placing  the  chair  backs  properly,  and  we  would 
therefore  suggest  the  advisability  of  fastening  a  piece  of  whitewood  on 
top  of  the  front  seat,  to  be  fitted  against  the  front  on  one  side  and 
straight  on  the  front  face,  and  with  the  top  face  upholstered  and  laid  off 
in  the  same  figures  as  the  cushion.  When  the  front  is  removed,  the  chair 
backs  are  then  placed  against  this  piece  of  whitewood. 

Dimensions. — For  the  different  widths  of  the  body,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  working  draft  presented  on  page  624  in  this  number. 
Height  of  wheels  :  front,  3  ft.,  and  rear,  4  ft.,  without  the  tire.  Depth 
of  rims,  1^  in.  Size  of  spokes,  iX  in.  Number  of  spokes,  12  and  14. 
Stagger  of  spokes,  xBg  in.  Hubs,  4X  in.  diameter.  Front  bands,  2]/&  in., 
and  back,  2)4  in.,  inside  diameter.  Length  of  front  bands,  2  in.  Length 
of  hubs,  7  in.  The  perch  is  made  of  bent  wood,  Tire,  1)4  X  X  in., 
round  edge  steel. 

The  front  spring  is  elliptic,  37  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  9X  in. 
opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  iX  in.  Number  of  plates,  five, 
namely  :  the  first  two  No.  2,  the  next  two  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4 
steel.  Holes  apart  on  top  and  bottom  half,  3X  in.  Size  of  holes,  T5g  in. 
The  rear  springs  are  elliptic,  40  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  10X  in. 
opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  iX  in.  Number  of  plates,  four, 
namely  :  the  first  No.  2,  the  next  two  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel. 
Holes  apart  on  the  top  half,  3X  in.  Size  of  holes,  Ts^  in.  Axles,  iT8^  in. 
Track,  4  ft.  8  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  lower  back  quarters,  doors  and  front  seat 
panels,  dark  green  ;  and  moldings,  upper  quarters  and  back  panel,  black. 
The  moldings  are  striped  with  a  fine  line  of  light  green.  Running-gear, 
green,  a  shade  lighter  than  the  body,  striped  with  two  heavy  round  lines 
of  black.  Trimming,  green  morocco  for  the  cushion  tops  and  backs, 
and  green  cloth  for  the  rest.  For  the  rear  back  we  would  advise  the  use 
of  a  row  of  squares  on  top,  followed  by  a  row  of  piping,  and  finished 
off  with  two  rows  of  squares  at  the  bottom.  The  fall  on  the  rear  seat  is 
tufted  in  the  center,  and  edged  with  broad-lace.  The  doors  are  edged 
with  broad-lace,  and  tufted  in  the  center.  The  upper  rear  back  is  laid  off 
in  squares  of  a  smaller  size  than  those  used  on  the  lower  back.  The 
front  back  and  cushion  tops  are  also  laid  off  in  squares.  The  front  fall 
is  made  of  morocco,  with  a  one-inch  raiser  around  the  edge,  made  of  the 
same  material.  Carpet,  green,  with  black  figures.  Mountings,  silver. 


EIGHT-PASSENGER  OGEE  W AGO NET. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  70.) 

The  popularity  of  the  Wagonet  has  steadily  increased  for  several  years 
past,  and  it  is  now  to  be  found  in  all  well-stocked  repositories. 

The  accompanying  design  is  modernized  in  several  respects,  the 
changes  on  the  rear  portion  of  the  body  and  on  the  front  seat  deserving 
special  note.  The  body  offers  seating  capacity  for  eight  persons.  A 
top  can  be  applied,  if  desired,  and  should  be  made  to  shift.  This  top 
may  be  provided  with  curtains,  or  be  finished  similar  to  a  canopy  top. 
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THE  HUB. 


The  sides  of  this  body  can  be  constructed  in  several  different  ways. 
First,  the  front  and  rear  moldings  can  be  made  even  with  the  outside  of 
the  upper  section  of  the  body.  This,  however,  would  make  the  body  too 
wide  on  top  if  the  panel  on  top  should  not  set  in  more  than  the  thickness 
of  the  molding  ;  and,  to  obviate  this,  the  panel  may  be  set  in  3  to  4  in.  from 
the  outside,  which  would  do  on  a  stanhope-pillar,  but  would  not  look  well 
with  a  molding  having  a  width  of  only  36  in.  A  better  method  to  avoid 
this  trouble  is  to  have  the  seat  project  over  the  molding  about  2 Y  in-, 
and  make  the  molding  1  y2  in.  deep  on  top,  and  36  in.  at  the  bottom. 
In  every  instance  the  moldings  are  swept  in  a  convex-concave  shape. 

The  front  rockers  set  in  from  the  outside  2.]/2  in.,  and  are  in. 
thick.  This  will  make  the  rear  bottom  sill,  including  panel,  436  in., 
while  in.,  including  the  panel,  will  be  all-sufficient.  A  X  in.  block  is 
therefore  glued  to  the  bottom  sill,  to  fill  the  space  from  the  rear  sill 
to  the  front  rocker,  and  is  shaped  off  to  nothing  toward  the  sill. 

Three  uprights  and  one  top-rail  constitute  the  framework  for  one  side 
of  the  body.  The  front  upright  follows  the  shape  of  the  molding  in 
front,  and  is  made  heavy  enough  to  have  the  molding  worked  on.  The 
side  panel  is  then  put  into  the  groove,  but  is  glued  over  the  bottom  sill. 
The  rear  panel  sets  in  y  in.  from  the  rear  end  of  the  side  panel,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  joint  formed  by  the  seat  and  body  from  showing.  The  project¬ 
ing  end  of  the  side  panel  is  then  rounded  off,  and  a  half-round  molding 
is  nailed  across  the  bottom  of  the  body,  being  made  the  thickness  of  the 
projection  of  the  side  panels.  The  front  seat  projects  over  the  body  in 
front  2]/2  in.,  and  is  contracted  1  in.  toward  the  rear.  The  sides  are  left 
open,  but  the  rear  is  closed,  and  bent  wood  should  be  used,  if  possible, 
for  the  rear  corner-pillars  of  the  seat. 

For  better  illustration  of  the  points  we  have  noted,  we  introduce  below 
a  half  back  view  of  the  rear  portion  of  the  body. 


In  this  sectional  cut,  A  represents  the  outline  of  the  molding  when 
even  with  the  outside  of  the  seat  ;  B  is  the  outside  of  the  molding  when 
the  seat  projects  over  ;  C,  the  outside  of  the  side  panel  for  the  rear  por¬ 
tion  of  the  body  ;  D,  the  front  rocker  ;  E,  the  door  line  ;  and  F,  the  end 
view  of  the  bottom  sill. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  in  front,  under  front  seat,  34  X  in.;  ditto 
bottom,  31X  in.;  ditto  top  of  seat  in  front,  44  in.;  ditto  bottom,  39  in.; 
ditto  rear  of  seat  on  top,  41  in.;  ditto  bottom,  37  in.;  ditto  top  of  body 
at  the  rear  end  of  the  body,  from  out  to  out  of  panel,  40  in.;  ditto  bot¬ 
tom,  3634  in.;  ditto  top  of  seat,  50  in.;  and  ditto  bottom,  48  in.,  from  out 
to  out.  Rocker-plates,  2X  X  X  in.,  fastened  with  iX  in.  No.  18  screws. 
Height  of  wheels,  2  ft.  11  in.  rront,  and  3  ft.  10  in.  rear,  without  the 
tire.  Depth  of  rims,  i]/2  in.  Size  of  spokes,  i]/2  in.  Number  of 
spokes,  12  and  14.  Stagger  of  spokes,  T\  in.  Front  hubs,  5X  in.,  and 
rear,  6  in.  diameter.  Front  bands  for  the  front  hubs,  4  in.,  and  back, 
4^  in.  inside  diameter.  Front  bands  for  the  rear  hubs,  4%  in.,  and 
back,  5  in.,  inside  diameter.  Length  of  front  bands,  2  in.  Length  of 
hubs,  8  in.  Tire,  i^g  X  X  in.,  round  edge  steel. 

The  front  springs  are  elliptic,  38  in.,  from  out  to  out,  with  9  in.  open¬ 
ing  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  1^  in.  Number  of  plates,  five,  namely  : 
the  first  two  No.  2,  the  next  two  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel.  Holes 
apart  on  the  top  half,  3X  in.  Size  of  holes,  T\  in. 

The  rear  springs  are  half-elliptic,  46  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  4 
in.  set  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  iX  in.  Number  of  plates,  six,  namely  : 
the  first  three  No.  2,  and  the  rest  No.  3  steel. 

Axles,  iX  in.  front,  and  136  in.  rear,  Collinge  patent.  Track  :  front, 
4  ft.  2  in.,  and  rear,  4  ft.  8  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

1-inish.  Painting  of  the  rear  section  of  the  body  between  the  mold- 
ings,  dark  green  ,  and  the  rest  of  the  body,  black.  Running-gear,  dark 
green,  with  two  narrow  stripes  of  carmine.  Trimming,  green  morocco. 
The  back  for  the  front  seat,  and  the  cushion  tops,  are  laid  off  in  medium- 
size  squares.  The  backs  for  the  rear  seats  are  plain.  A  raiser  is  intended 
to  go  around  the  edge  of  the  falls,  and  the  center  may  be  tufted.  The 
carpet  should  match  the  color  of  the  trimmings,  and  be  red-figured. 
Mountings,  silver. 


MEDIUM-SIZE  BROUGHAM :  FRENCH  STYLE. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  71.) 

The  Brougham  (and  its  near  relative,  the  Coupe)  is  to-day  almost  the 
only  example  of  a  vehicle  which  retains  its  popularity  among  owners  of 
private  vehicles,  while  it  is  at  the  same  time  employed  in  great  numbers 
for  livery  purposes.  The  Clarence  Coach,  Landau,  and  many  other 
vehicles  were,  when  first  introduced,  used  exclusively  by  private  parties, 
but  they  gradually  worked  their  way  into  livery  service,  and  as  soon  as 
their  general  adoption  by  the  livery  trade  was  observable,  they  began  to 
decline  in  favor  as  private  vehicles.  By  this  process,  the  Clarence  Coach 
as  a  family  carriage  has  been  practically  run  out  of  this  market.  The 
Landau  has  gone  through  a  similar  struggle,  and  with  better  success  ; 
but  even  that  has  lost  its  aristocratic  exclusiveness,  and  its  popularity 
seems  still  to  be  decreasing  with  the  best  class  of  private  customers,  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  decreased  sales,  as  compared  with  the  rapidly 
growing  demand  for  Broughams.  A  vast  number  of  public  Broughams 
now  ply  the  streets  of  our  leading  cities,  especially  New-York  ;  but 
notwithstanding  this,  its  popularity  with  private  customers  is  steadily 
increasing. 

The  trained  eye  of  the  carriage-builder  and  draftsman  will  readily 
detect  the  Brougham  built  for  private  use,  as  distinguished  from  the  one 
built  for  livery  purposes.  Even  where  the  general  outlines  are  similar, 
marked  differences  generally  appear  in  the  general  finish, — for  instance, 
in  the  material  and  make-up  of  the  trimming,  the  painting,  and  the 
greater  or  less  elaborateness  of  the  interior  decoration. 

The  outlines  of  the  design  shown  in  our  present  Fashion  Plate  do  not 
differ  materially  from  others  previously  published  ;  but  it  represents  the 
best  modern  taste  in  its  details,  the  most  noteworthy  of  which  are  as 
follows  :  the  rear  quarter  is  made  a  trifle  higher  than  formerly  ;  the 
arm-rail  has  not  the  short  curve  toward  the  rear  corner-pillar ;  and  the 
coup£-pillar  has  a  more  gradual  sweep  than  has  been  customary.  The 
lower  part  of  the  rear  standing-pillar  is  swept  very  little, — not  more  than 
X  in.;  and  the  bottom  between  the  door-pillars  has  more  curve  than  for¬ 
merly.  Bent  corner-pillars  are  used  for  the  lower  quarter.  The  upper 
section  of  the  pillar  is  sawed  from  the  plank  as  usual,  and  spliced  to  the 
lower  pillar.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  dispense  with  splicing  this 
pillar,  and  to  use  bent  wood  the  full  height ;  but  we  are  informed  that 
the  results  thus  far  attained  by  this  method  have  not  been  entirely  satis¬ 
factory,  owing  to  the  springing  of  the  upper  section  of  the  pillar.  On 
the  gearing  two  wooden  beds  are  used.  The  back  bar  on  the  top  gear 
may  also  be  made  either  of  wood  or  iron. 

Dimensions— Width  of  body  at  the  hinge-pillar,  50  in.;  ditto  at  the 
coup6-pillar,  45  in.;  ditto  at  the  rear  panel,  42  in.;  and  ditto  at  dash,  30 
in.  Turn-under,  3  in.  Rocker-plates,  2X  X  X  in.,  fastened  with  i'x 
in.  No.  18  screws.  Height  of  wheels  :  front,  2  ft.  11  in.,  and  rear,  3  ft. 

6  in.,  without  the  tire.  Depth  of  rims,  136  in.  Size  of  spokes,  iy9?  in. 
Number  of  spokes,  10  and  12.  The  spokes  have  no  stagger.  Front 
hubs,  6  in.,  and  rear,  6X  in.  diameter.  Front  bands  for  the  front  hubs, 

4 X  in-,  and  back,  4X  in.,  inside  diameter.  Front  bands  for  rear  hubs, 

4 X  >n.,  and  back,  5X  in.,  inside  diameter.  Length  of  front  bands,  2  in. 
Length  of  hubs,  7X  in.  Tire,  1  %  X  Y%  in.,  round-edge  steel. 

The  front  springs  are  elliptic,  38  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  10  in. 
opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  iX  in.  Number  of  plates,  four, 
namely:  the  first  No.  2,  the  next  two  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel. 
Holes  apart  on  the  top  half,  3X  in.  Size  of  holes,  ^  in. 

The  rear  springs  are  platform.  The  side-springs  are  40  in.  long,  from 
out  to  out,  with  9  in.  opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  in.  Number 
of  plates,  four,  namely :  the  first  No.  2,  the  next  two  No.  3,  and  the  last 
No.  4  steel.  Holes  apart  on  the  top  half,  3X  in.  Size  of  holes,  T\ 
in.  The  cross-spring  is  37 X  in.  long,  from  center  to  center,  with  5  in. 
set  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  iX  in.  Number  of  plates,  four,  namely  : 
the  first  No.  2,  and  the  last  three  No.  3  steel.  Axles,  iTs7  in.  front,  and 
*n-  rear,  Collinge  patent.  Track,  3  ft.  11  in.  front,  and  4  ft.  8  in. 
rear,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish.  Painting  of  the  lower  quarters,  back  and  door  panels,  dark 
green  ;  and  moldings,  upper  quarters,  back  and  boot-panels,  black. 
The  moldings  are  striped  with  a  fine  line  of  light  green.  Running-gear, 
green,  a  shade  lighter  than  the  body,  with  a  broad  stripe  of  black  and 
two  medium  lines  of  light  green. 

Trimming. — Green  goatskin  is  used  for  the  lower  back  and  cushion 
tops  ;  and  satin,  of  the  same  color,  for  the  upper  and  lower  quarters, 
upper  back,  front,  doors  and  head-lining.  The  upholstering  on  the  back 
is  in  squares  and  pipes.  The  cushion  top  is  laid  off  in  large  squares. 
The  upper  and  lower  quarters  and  head-linings  are  quilted.  The  figures 
are  of  the  square  pattern,  and  small  tufts  are  symmetrically  arranged. 
Broad-lace  is  used  around  the  quilted  part  to  heighten  the  effect.  The 
seat-fall  is  quilted  and  bound  with  broad-lace.  The  front  is  trimmed  to 
harmonize  with  the  rest.  It  is  quilted,  but  has  no  broad-lace  on  the 
garnishing-rail.  I  he  doors  are  edged  with  broad-lace,  and  quilted  in 
the  center.  The  driver’s-seat,  as  usual,  is  trimmed  plain,  green  cloth 
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jeing  used.  The  glass-frames  are  covered  with  fine  cloth,  in  color  to 
match  the  trimming.  The  interior  should  be  provided  with  all  articles 
now  indispensable  to  a  fashionable  carriage,  such  as  bell,  speaking-tube, 
;ard-case,  etc.  Carpet,  rich  dark  green,  with  light  green  figures. 
Mountings,  silver. 

EIGHT-GLASS  COACH,  WITH  FULL  SWEEP. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  72.) 

Whether  or  not  this  design  will  meet  with  general  favor,  we  are 
inable  to  say.  The  so-called  “  round  bottom  line  ”  has  not  yet  been 
eestablished  on  a  substantial  footing  in  this  country,  although  in  Eng- 
and,  as  we  are  informed,  it  is  gradually  making  a  place  for  itself.  The 
nain  objection  to  it  here,  apparently,  is  the  claim  that  the  English 
quarter  gives  more  comfortable  seat-room,' which  is  a  fact  not  to  be 
iisputed  ;  but  the  scantiness  of  seat-room  on  a  round-bottom  coach  can 
je  obviated  to  a  considerable  extent  by  giving  the  quarters  a  full  sweep 
mch  as  we  have  introduced  in  our  Fashion  Plate.  The  quarters  are  deep 
ind  long,  and  give  it  a  rich  and  substantial  appearance. 

A  paneled  boot  is  dispensed  with  in  our  design,  and  a  skeleton  boot 
iubstituted,  but  this  is  at  the  option  of  the  builder,  who  may,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  consider  the  paneled  boot  more  appropriate.  The  door,  as  will 
>e  seen,  is  cut  through  to  the  bottom  of  the  rocker,  and  the  berth  for  the 
loor-glass  frames  is  brought  as  close  as  possible  to  the  bottom  edge  of 
he  rocker,  thus  reducing  the  height  of  the  door-panel  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble.  The  bottomsides  are  made  of  bent  wood,  and  the  upper  parts  of  the 
ront  and  rear  corner-pillars  are  spliced  to  them. 

The  good  appearance  of  such  a  body  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon 
he  skillful  working  of  the  side  swell,  and  in  most  cases  the  cheat  line 
vil!  have  to  be  resorted  to,  especially  if  the  quarters  are  made  less  full. 
7or  the  upper  quarters  we  would  advise  the  use  of  glass-frames  similar 
o  those  used  on  doors,  and  covered  with  cloth  of  the  same  color  as  the 
nterior  trimming. 

The  iron-work  on  the  front  of  the  body  requires  great  skill  and  taste 
)n  the  part  of  the  blacksmith  ;  and,  to  facilitate  his  work,  a  special  draft  is 
lecessary.  Close  futchels  are  used  on  the  gear,  and  three  wooden  beds. 
rrom  the  puncheon  in  front,  a  horn-stay  is  made  to  support  the  crane  or 
teck-irons.  The  toe-board  irons  are  welded  solid  to  the  neck-irons, 
^arge  lamps  are  to  be  commended  as  most  suitable  for  jobs  of  this  char- 
icter. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  at  lock  and  hinge-pillar,  53  in.;  ditto  at 
ront  and  rear,  44  in.;  and  ditto  at  the  toe-board,  34  in.  Turn-under,  4 
n.  Rocker-plates,  2iY  X  Yz  in.,  fastened  with  2  in.  No.  20  screws, 
deight  of  front  wheels,  3  ft.,  and  rear,  3  ft.  9  in.,  without  the  tire, 
depth  of  rims,  ijfj  in.  Size  of  spokes,  1%  in.  Number  of  spokes,  12 
tnd  14.  The  spokes  have  no  stagger.  Front  hubs,  6)4  in.,  and  rear, 
in.  diameter.  Front  bands  for  front  hubs,  4)4  in.,  and  back,  sY  in-, 
nside  diameter.  Front  bands  for  the  rear  hubs,  4%  in.,  and  back,  5 Yz 
n  ,  inside  diameter.  Length  of  front  bands,  2lY  in.  Length  of  hubs,  8 
n.  Tire,  iY  X  rs  in.,  round-edge  steel. 

The  front  springs  are  elliptic,  40  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  11 Y 
n.  opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  iY  in.  Number  of  plates,  five, 
lamely  :  the  first  two  No.  2,  and  the  rest  No.  3  steel.  Holes  apart  on 
he  top  half,  2>Y  i°-  Size  of  holes,  )4  in. 

The  rear  springs  are  platform,  42  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  qY 
n.  opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  iY  in.  Number  of  plates,  four, 
lamely  :  the  first  two  No.  2,  and  the  last  two  No.  3  steel.  Holes  apart 
m  the  top  half,  2>Y  in-  Size  of  holes,  in.  The  cross-spring  is  42  in., 
rom  center  to  center,  with  5  in.  set  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  lY  in. 
dumber  of  plates,  four,  namely  :  the  first  three  No.  2,  and  the  last  No. 
i  steel.  Axles,  1^  in.,  Collinge  patent.  Track,  4  ft.  8  in.,  from  out  to 
nit. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  lower  quarters,  doors  and  back  panels,  very 
lark  blue  ;  and  moldings,  upper  quarters  and  back  panels,  black.  Run- 
ling-gear,  dark  blue,  with  two  narrow  stripes  of  yellow.  Trimming, 
due  goatskin  for  the  lower  backs  and  cushion  tops  ;  and  blue  satin  for 
'ne  lower  and  upper  quarters,  upper  backs,  doors  and  head-lining.  The 
lead-lining  is  quilted.  For  the  backs,  use  one  row  of  squares  on  top, 
text  a  row  of  piping,  and  then  two  rows  of  squares  on  the  bottom.  No 
alls  are  used.  A  roll  is  fastened  against  the  seat-rail,  and  the  lining 
joards  are  covered  with  satin,  edged  with  broad-lace,  and  tufted  in  the 
niddle.  The  doors  are  also  edged  with  broad-lace,  and  tufted  in  the 
uiddle.  A  card-case,  and  a  case  accommodating  a  mirror,  are  fastened 
>n  the  inside  of  the  door.  Carpet,  plain  blue.  Mountings,  brass. 

PLATFORM-SPRING  FURNITURE  WAGON. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  73.) 

A  recent  call  for  prints  and  sketches  of  new  patterns  of  Furniture 
Wagons  has  called  forth  the  accompanying  design. 


It  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  those  building  such  work  that  the  con¬ 
struction  of  this  body  demands  an  excessive  amount  of  work,  but  this  is 
not  the  case.  There  is  a  trifle  more  work  on  this  seat  than  on  that  of 
the  Furniture  Wagon  published  by  us  in  January,  1884.  The  running- 
gear  also  requires  somewhat  more  work  and  outlay  in  material,  as  plat¬ 
form  springs  are  here  used,  while  our  January  design  had  only  one 
elliptic  spring  in  front,  and  two  half-springs  in  the  rear.  But  let  us  now 
look  into  the  further  details. 

Each  side  of  the  body  consists  of  one  piece  of  board,  ^  in.  thick,  and 
the  moldings  are  nailed  on.  The  sticks  on  the  upper  part  are  turned  and 
sawed  in  half,  and  also  fastened  to  the  sides  by  glue  and  finishing  nails 
or  brads.  The  side  boards  are  screwed  to  the  sills,  which  are  about  \Y 
X  2>Y  'n->  and  made  of  white  oak.  Five  cross-bars  are  mortised  into 
the  bottom  sills.  The  front  board  is  set  in  T5g  in.  from  the  front  end  of 
the  sides.  The  front  is  molded  off  as  indicated  on  the  drawing,  the 
molding  coming  level  with  the  outside.  The  toe-board  is  fastened  to 
the  body  by  irons  extending  the  full  length  of  the  board,  and  running  up 
toward  the  top  of  the  body,  forming  an  angle  at  the  intersection  of  the 
toe-board  and  body.  Two  iron  stays  extend  from  the  bottom  of  the 
body  to  the  bottom  of  the  toe-board,  adding  further  strength  to  the  same. 

The  driving-seat  rests  on  four  iron  stays  or  raisers,  formed  as  shown 
in  the  drawing.  Wooden  raisers  may  be  substituted  in  place  of  the  iron 
ones,  if  desired.  The  making  of  this  driving-seat  is  the  most  trying 
part  of  the  whole  work,  but  the  difficulties  may  be  overcome  by  a  little 
diligence  and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  body-maker.  When  dressing  the 
corner  posts,  saw  off  the  ends  by  the  bevel  produced  by  the  side  and  rear 
bevel  of  the  seat.  Place  the  pattern  on  the  inside,  and,  where  the  marks 
from  the  patten  intersect  with  the  ends,  square  a  mark  over  on  top  and 
bottom.  The  pattern  is  then  laid  on  the  other  side,  to  correspond  with 
the  marks  crossed  over  from  the  inside,  and  marked  off  on  the  outside  ; 
and  the  corner  posts  are  then  dressed  by  those  two  marks.  For  the  top 
and  front  rails  of  the  sides,  bent  wood  should  be  used,  which  is  also 
recommended  for  the  corner  posts,  if  obtainable.  The  rear  side  of  the 
tail-gate  is  finished  the  same  as  the  sides,  with  the  exception  of  the  lowej 
section,  where  the  moldings  follow  the  ends  of  the  tail-gate. 

The  wood  parts  on  the  gearing  should  be  as  light  as  possible,  and  made 
of  the  best  hickory.  A  shifting  top  is  desirable  for  all  such  wagons,  for 
better  protection  of  furniture  in  case  of  inclement  weather. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body,  47  in.,  from  outside  to  outside.  Height 
of  wheels  :  front,  3  ft.,  and  rear,  4  ft.,  without  the  tire.  Depth  of  rims, 
2  in.  Size  of  spokes,  in.  Number  of  spokes,  12  and  14.  Stagger 
of  spokes,  Y%  in.  Hubs,  6Y  in.  diameter.  Front  bands,  5  in.,  and 
back,  $Y  in.,  inside  diameter.  Length  of  front  bands,  2 in.  Length 
of  hubs,  &Y  in-  Tire,  iY  X  Y  in- 

The  front  springs  are  platform.  The  side-springs  are  43  in.  long,  from 
out  to  out,  with  6Y  in-  set  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  2  in.  Number  of 
plates,  six,  namely  :  the  first  two  No.  2,  the  next  three  No.  3,  and  thd 
last  No.  4  steel.  The  cross-spring  is  43  in.  long,  from  center  to  center, 
with  6Y  in.  set  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  2  in.  Number  of  plates,  six, 
namely  :  the  first  three  No.  2,  and  the  last  three  No.  3  steel. 

The  rear  springs  are  platform.  The  side-springs  are  47  in.  long,  from 
out  to  out,  with  9  in.  set  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  2  in.  Number  of 
plates,  six,  namely  :  the  first  four  No.  2,  and  the  last  two  No.  3  steel. 
The  cross-spring  is  43  in.  long,  from  center  to  center,  with  8  in.  set  over 
all.  Width  of  steel,  2  in.  Number  of  plates,  six,  namely  :  the  first  four 
No.  2,  and  the  last  two  No.  3  steel.  Axles,  iY  in.  Track,  4  ft.  8  in., 
frdm  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  lower  panel  of  the  body,  dark  green,  and  the 
upper  panel,  carmine  ;  with  the  sticks  and  moldings  black.  The  lower 
panel  is  striped  carmine  and  black.  Running-gear,  carmine,  with  a  broad 
stripe  and  two  stout  lines  of  black.  Trimming  for  the  cushion,  black 
enameled  leather.  Mountings,  silver. 


WINDLASS  TRUCK  FOR  DELIVERING  CARRIAGES. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  74.) 

The  truck  from  which  this  drawing  was  made  was  built  by  Mr.  Wm. 
D.  Gardner,  carriage-builder,  of  No.  214  South  Fifth-street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  for  his  own  use ;  and  the  sketches  and  measurements  employed  by 
us  were  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Lee,  foreman  of  Mr.  Gardner’s 
smith-shop. 

The  construction  of  this  truck  is  very  simple,  and  it  is  light,  and  can 
be  built  without  great  expense  in  material  or  labor.  The  side  pieces  of 
the  framework  constituting  the  body  are  made  of  ash,  6  in.  wide  by  1  Yz 
in.  thick,  and  with  6  in.  bend.  An  iron  plate,  3  X  Y  in.,  *s  fastened 
edgewise  to  the  outside  of  the  side  pieces  or  bottom  sills,  bent  the  same 
shape  as  the  sills,  and  fastened  to  the  same  by  bolts,  while,  at  the  inter¬ 
vening  spaces,  screws  are  used.  To  strengthen  the  projecting  part  of 
the  plate,  corner-plates  are  used,  made  as  shown  in  the  following  small 
cut,  wherein  A  gives  the  end  view  of  the  sill ;  B,  the  outside  plate  ;  C, 
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the  corner-plate  ;  and  D,  the  bolt  connecting  the  corner-plate  to  the  body. 
Each  of  these  corner-plates  is  fastened  to  the  side  plates  by  rivets. 


The  seat  supports  are  made  of  ash,  5  in.  wide  at  the  bottom,  tapered 
to  2  in.  at  the  top,  and  iX  in.  thick.  These  supports  are  framed  into 
the  cross-bars,  and  strengthened  by  corner-plates.  The  outer  edge  of 
the  bottom  sills  is  beveled  X  in.  Each  of  the  sills  has  three  strips  of 
tire  steel  on  the  top  face,  iX  X  H  in. 

Five  cross-bars  are  used,  5  X  1^  in.  Two  of  these  are  at  the  front, 
one  at  each  end  of  the  rear  spring,  and  one  at  the  extreme  end.  The 
seat  is  made  with  solid  sides  and  back,  and  is  fitted  to  the  seat-frame  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  buggy  seat.  A  box  is  fastened  to  the  inside  edge 
of  the  seat-frame  pieces,  for  the  storage  of  blankets,  wrenches,  etc.  A 
windlass  is  fastened  to  the  seat  supports,  to  better  facilitate  the  loading 
of  carriages.  This  windlass  consists  of  two  cog-wheels.  The  lower  one 
is  fastened  to  a  shaft  made  of  1  in.  round  iron,  reaching  across  the  seat 
supports,  and  this  is  3X  in.  in  diameter.  The  upper  cog-wheel  is  12  in. 
in  diameter,  and  has  a  roller  3  in.  in  diameter.  The  leverage  power 
obtained  by  this  arrangement  of  the  windlass  is  sufficient  to  draw  at  least 

1  X  ton,  which  can  readily  be  accomplished  by  one  man.  The  gear  is 
made  of  hickory,  all  bars  being  straight  crosswise,  and  they  should  be 
made  as  light  as  possible. 

Dimensions . — Width  of  body  frame  on  top,  5  ft.  3 X  in.,  from  out  to 
out;  ditto  bottom,  5  ft.  3X  in.  Width  of  seat-frame,  37  in.  over  all; 
ditto  on  top,  40  in.  Wheels,  Warner  patent.  Height  of  wheels  :  front, 

2  ft.  6  in.;  and  rear,  3  ft.  Tire,  1 X  X  X  in. 

The  front  springs  are  platform,  43  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  5  in. 
set  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  \]/2  in.  Number  of  plates,  five,  all  No.  2 
steel.  The  cross-spring  is  41X  in.  long,  from  center  to  center,  with  6 
:n.  set  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  iX  in.  Number  of  plates,  five,  all  No. 
2  steel.  For  the  rear,  two  side-springs  are  used  only,  40  in.  long,  from 
3ut  to  out,  with  5  in.  set  over  all.  Number  of  plates,  six,  all  No.  2 
steel.  Axles,  iX  in.  Track,  5  ft.  2  in. 

Finish. — Painting  of  body,  dark  green  ;  and  running-gear,  yellow, 
with  a  broad  stripe  and  two  stout  lines  of  black. 


WORKING  DRAFT  OF  CO  UP  E-ROCK  A  WA  Y,  WITH 
SHIFTING  CIRCULAR  FRONT. 

See  Drawings  on  opposite  page  ;  also  Fashion  Plate  No.  69,  and  Mechanical 
Description  of  latter  on  page  621.) 

The  body  of  a  Coupe-Rockaway  is  not  considered  by  the  skilled  and 
■xperienced  body-maker  an  unusually  difficult  piece  of  work.  While  we 
lo  not  dispute  the  opinion,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  beginners,  and 
wen  the  more  advanced  body-makers,  often  find  it  no  easy  task  to 
Properly  construct  the  body  of  a  Coupe-Rockaway,  if  we  may  judge  by 
esults.  We  have  seen',  in  more  than  one  instance,  a  Rockaway  body 
vherein  there  was  timber  enough  used  to  make  almost  two  such  bodies. 
The  rule  for  inclining  and  contracting  the  different  pieces  was  evidently 
inknown  to  the  body-maker.  To  overcome  the  extraordinary  size  of 
he  timber,  the  turn-under  and  side-swell  were  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
eaving  the  body  almost  straight,— or,  to  cite  the  phrase  of  an  old  body- 
naker  and  a  good  one:  “the  side-swell  had  to  be  worked  on  with  the 
oreplane.” 

In  examining  the  working  draft  of  the  Coupe-Rockaway  introduced  in 
his  number,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  body,  when  finished,  will  have  con¬ 
siderable  side-swell.  The  turn-under  is  3X  in.,  and  should  not  be  more 
han  3/4  in.,  for  giving  the  body  more  turn-under  would  necessitate 
1  Skater  projection  of  the  lower  door-hinge  (if  common  hinges  are 
rsed)  from  the  outside  of  the  bodv.  This  could,  of  course,  be  partly 
overcome  by  increasing  the  projection  of  the  top  hinge  as  compared 
vith  the  bottom  hinge,— that  is,  by  allowing-  the  top  hinge  to  project 
urther  from  the  outside  of  the  pillar  than  is  necessary  to  have  the  door 
Jlumb  when  opened,  and  placing  the  bottom  hinge  further  inward  toward 


the  body ;  but  this  would  cause  the  door  when  opened  to  recede  from 
the  vertical  line,  and,  although  this  is  not  a  serious  fault,  it  is  objected 
to  by  many  manufacturers,  and,  we  think,  with  sufficient  reason. 

PRINCIPAL  DIMENSIONS  OF  BODY. 

The  principal  dimensions  of  this  body  are  as  follows  :  Width  of  body 
at  the  rear  standing-pillar,  49  in. ;  ditto  at  coupe-pillar,  46 >4  in.;  ditto 
rear,  3  ft.  5  in.;  ditto  front,  3  ft.  4  in.;  and  ditto  at  dash,  2  ft.  7  in. 
Turn-under,  3X  in.  Rocker-plates,  2%  X  X  in.,  fastened  with  iX  in. 
Nos.  14,  16  and  18  screws. 

SIZES  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  PIECES. 

The  rockers,  with  the  exception  of  rocker  I,  are  iX  in.  thick.  Rocker 
I  is  iy%  in.  The  lower  corner-pillars  and  bottomsides  are  made  of  one 
bent  piece  of  3  in.  thickness.  The  upper  section  of  the  corner-pillars  are 
2^4  in.  Three-inch  ash  will  be  sufficient  for  the  coupe-pillars,  by  gluing 
X  in.  on  the  inside  at  the  bottom  end.  The  rear  standing-pillars  are  made 
of  three-inch  ash.  The  front  door  or  lock-pillars  are  of  1 X  in.,  and  the 
rear  or  hinge-pillars  of  1%  in.  ash.  Use  iX  in.  ash  for  the  arm-rails,  and 
2X  in.  ash  for  the  top-rails.  The  rear  cross-bar  is  of  1%  in.  ash.  The 
remaining  cross-bars  are  of  1  in.  ash.  The  seat-rail  for  the  rear  seat  is 
iX  X  iX  in.  ash-  For  the  middle  rail  of  .the  back,  iX  in.  ash  will  be 
necessary,  the  back  having  1  in.  swell.  For  the  rear  curve,  iX  in.  ash 
will  be  sufficient,  and  iX  in.  for  the  extreme  front  curve.  The  interven¬ 
ing  curves  are  1  X  in.  Use  iX  in.  ash  for  the  center  or  fence-rail  of 
the  door,  and  X  in.  ash  for  the  top-rails  of  the  door.  The  frame-pieces 
for  the  rear  quarter  lights  are  made  of  whitewood.  The  horizontal  pieces 
require  iX  in.,  and  the  uprights  iX  in.  whitewood.  The  uprights  and 
the  top  and  bottom  bars  of  the  front  are  made  of  whitewood,  and  the 
middle  rail  of  ash. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  DRAWINGS. 

Fig.  I  represents  the  side  elevation  ;  Fig.  2,  the  cant ;  Fig.  3,  the 
standing-pillar,  showing  the  turn-under  and  inclination  of  the  body  ; 
Fig.  4,  the  half  front  view  ;  and  Fig.  5,  the  half  back  view. 

Each  rocker  is  composed  of  eight  pieces,  namely  :  B,  the  toe-board 
rocker;  C,  the  front  bottom  rocker;  D,  E  and  F,  the  rockers  composing 
the  wheel-house;  G,  the  door  rocker;  and  H,  the  rocker  connecting 
the  rear  rocker  I  with  the  door  rocker  G. 

There  are  four  different  contractions  used,  but  all  are  inclined  after 
the  line  P,  Fig.  3. 

When  all  the  pieces  entering  into  the  construction  of  the  body  have 
been  dressed  and  the  shoulders  marked  off,  the  rockers  are  then  framed 
first. 

Rockers  B,  C  and  D  are  contracted  after  line  S,  Fig.  2,  and  inclined 
the  same  as  line  P,  Fig.  3.  The  mortises  and  tenons  on  these  rockers 
can  be  gauged  off.  The  distance  between  the  toe-board  rocker  B, 
although  following  the  contracted  line  S,  is  of  one  width.  This  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  inclination,  which  offsets  the  contraction.  The  difference 
between  lines  P  and  Q  in  this  instance  is  equal  to  the  distance  on  lines 
S  from  the  connection  of  rocker  B  with  rocker  C  up  to  the  extreme  front 
end.  There  is  a  slight  difference  in  the  contraction  of  the  rockers  E  and 
F,  from  B,  C  and  D,  as  indicated  by  line  T,  Fig.  2.  When  framing 
the  rockers  D  and  E  together,  the  tenon  will  be  on  E.  This 'will  expose 
less  joint  than  if  the  tenon  should  be  on  D.  The  tenon  is  gauged  off, 
which  is  also  the  case  with  the  mortise  on  D,  at  the  rear  face.  The  mor¬ 
tise  in  front  of  rocker  D,  however,  is  pricked  off.  The  exact  amount  is 
ascertained  by  squaring  the  top  face  of  the  rocker  D,  at  the  front  end,  to 
the  ground  plan,  and  also  the  point  where  the  bottom  face  of  rocker  E 
intersects  with  the  front  of  rocker  D.  The  difference  between  lines  S 
and  T  at  these  two  points  is  the  amount  the  mortise  of  rocker  D  is  to  be 
displaced,  which  is  accomplished  by  using  the  same  gauge  employed  at 
the  rear  face  of  the  rocker  D  for  the  front  face.  The  distance  between 
lines  S  and  T  at  the  proper  places  is  then  transferred  to  the  front  of 
rocker  D,  placing  one  point  of  the  compass  on  the  gauge  mark,  and  the 
other  toward  the  inside  of  rocker  D.  These  two  points  will  give  the 
proper  position  of  the  mortise  in  front. 

Rockers  E  and  F  can  be  gauged  off.  Both  these  rockers  are  contracted 
by  line  At  the  connection  of  F  and  G  the  same  method  is  applied 
as  on  D  and  E.  We  would  advise  placing  the  tenon  on  F,  for  obvious 
reasons.  The  joint  is  not  only  entirely  covered  by  the  coup6-pillar,  but 
the  connection  of  the  two  rockers  is  also  strengthened  considerably, 
which  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  joint  should  be  placed  on  the  rocker  G. 

In  framing  F  to  G,  the  rocker  F  should  not  follow  the  line  U,  repre¬ 
senting  the  rear  face  of  rocker  F,  but  it  should  be  framed  by  line 
V.  The  change  in  the  position  of  rocker  F  is  due  to  the  inclination  and 
contraction  of  rockers  F  and  G.  The  amount  rocker  F  will  be  displaced 
is  not  great,  but  it  is  always  the  best  to  have  things  right,  and  we  will 
therefore  explain  below,  in  detail,  how  to  arrive  at  the  proper  position 
which  rocker  F  should  occupy. 

Proceed  as  follows  :  Place  the  square  on  the  edge  of  the  draft-board, 
and  strike  a  vertical  line.  Then  set  the  bevel  by  lines  X  and  f%  Fig.  2, 


BODY-SHOP. 

“  The  carpenter  dresses  his 
plank;  the  tongue  of  his  fore-  ^ 
plane  whistles  its  wild  ascend-  j 
inglisp." — Walt.  Whitman.  {., 
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and  strike  another  line  intersecting  with  the  vertical  line  at  the  bottom 
edge  of  draft-board.  Then  take  the  distance  between  lines  P  and  Q,  Fig. 
3,  at  the  height  of  the  top  face  of  rocker  F,  and  place  the  amount  on 
those  two  lines,  measuring  from  the  edge  of  the  draft-board.  The  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  two  lines  at  this  point  is  the  amount  the  position  of 
the  rocker  changes,  which,  on  this  body,  is  about  )/%  in.  Line  V  will 
also  be  the  line  to  mark  the  shoulders  by.  The  same  rule  will  have  to 
be  observed  in  framing  rocker  H  to  G. 

The  changing  of  the  position  on  rocker  I  is  more  prominent  than  on 
F  and  H.  The  line  below  the  bottom  line  of  rocker  I  indicates  the 
proper  position  to  frame  the  rocker. 

Bottomside  M  is  made  of  bent  timber.  The  upper  pillar,  N,  is  spliced 
to  M  at  the  place  indicated  on  the  drawing.  The  back  has  1  in.  swell 
from  the  top  curve  to  the  middle  rail,  and  from  there  to  the  bottom  cross¬ 
bar  the  swell  diminishes  gradually  to  a  straight  line. 

The  front  seat  panel  is  framed  into  the  coupe-pillar,  receding  from  the 
outside  of  the  coupe-pillar  in.;  and  it  is  glued  to  the  rocker. 

On  Fig.  2,  a  is  the  inside  line  of  the  top  face  of  the  front  seat  W  ;  b, 
the  bottom  line  ;  and  c,  the  outside  face  of  the  rocker  E.  The  space 
between  the  lines  b  and  c  is  filled  in  with  a  piece  of  ash. 

Lines  S,  T,  X  and  Y  represent  the  inside  line  of  the  body  at  the  ground 
line  A. 

To  obtain  the  correct  lengths  of  the  different  cross-bars,  all  that  will 
be  necessary  is  to  square  the  different  sides  of  the  cross-bars  or  seat-rails 
to  the  cant.  The  height  of  each  bar,  measuring  from  the  ground  line  A, 
is  then  transferred  to  the  standing  pillar,  Fig.  3.  The  distance  between 
lines  P  and  Q  at  that  point  is  then  placed  on  lines  S,  T,  X  and  Y,  toward 
line  R,  Fig.  2.  From  ground  line  A  to  this  point  will  be  half  the  length 
of  the  bars. 

For  a  better  understanding,  we  have  designated  by  dotted  lines,  wher¬ 
ever  possible,  the  position  of  the  rocker  caused  by  the  inclination  of  line 
P.  The  bottomside  M  is  dressed  by  contracted  line  e,  and  not  inclined,  the 
rocker  I,  from  the  bottom  edge  of  bottomside  M  to  the  top  face,  being 
dressed  square  by  the  top  face  of  rocker  I.  This  is  the  easiest  and 
quickest  method.  To  have  the  bottomside  M  inclined  and  contracted 
would  involve  more  labor.  The  dressing  of  the  piece  is  more  difficult, 
and  on  a  body  of  considerable  contraction,  as  on  this  draft,  will  necessi¬ 
tate  making  two  patterns,  one  to  be  used  to  lay  off  the  side  elevation, 
and  the  other  to  work  by  ;  but,  as  the  final  result  of  the  latter  method  is 
the  same,  the  first-mentioned  method  will  be  preferable. 

The  bottomside  M  is  framed  into  the  standing-pillar  L,  having  a  short 
tenon  about  1  y2  in.  long.  The  moldings  of  the  standing-pillar  L  and 
bottomside  M  form  a  miter  on  the  bottom  face.  [See  draft.]  The  arm- 
rails  are  let  in  from  the  outside  of  the  body.  The  lower  quarter  panel 
is  glued  over  the  arm-rail  even  with  the  top  edge.  When  laying  off 
the  arm-rails  and  bottomsides,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  difference 
in  length  between  the  contracted  and  horizontal  lines. 

Several  methods  are  in  use  for  dressing  the  front  door  and  coupe-pillar. 
While  the  method  of  dressing  the  front  face  of  the  door-pillar  by  the 
shut  bevel  from  the  side  sweep  line  R  to  line  X,  as  on  this  drawing, 
would  be  the  easiest  way,  it  is  not  always  to  be  commended,  especially 
on  bodies  with  great  contraction,  where  it  would  cause  a  contraction  of 
the  door  of  ]/2  in.  or  more  at  the  bottom,  which  will  be  increased  when 
common  hinges  are  used.  The  inside  of  the  door  on  this  drawing,  from 
the  top  of  the  center  rail  to  the  bottom,  is  straight.  This  will  make  the 
door  at  the  bottom  a  trifle  narrower  on  the  outside,  about  in.,  or  the 
difference  on  the  shut  bevel,  between  the  width  of  the  door  pillar 
at  the  center  rail  and  the  bottom.  The  width  of  the  door  on  the 
outside,  from  the  center  rail  of  the  door  to  the  top-rail,  is  the  same. 
This  will  widen  the  inside  distance  between  the  rear  standing-pillar  and 
the  coup6-pillar  on  top.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  same  shut  bevel 
is  used  throughout ;  and,  the  pillar  being  narrower  on  top,  will  cause  the 
above-named  result.  The  last-mentioned  method  of  dressing  the  door- 
pillar  will  make  the  coupe-pillar  rounding  on  the  side  facing  the  door, 
and  the  door-pillar  hollow. 

One  objection  to  making  the  pillar  straight  is  that,  if  the  inside  faces 
of  the  pillars  are  dressed  square  with  ground  line  A,  the  front  door-pillar 
will  then  be  too  light  at  the  bottom  ;  and  to  give  the  pillar  the  necessary 
thickness,  the  size  of  the  door  pillar  on  top  would  have  to  be  increased. 
The  size  of  the  door  pillar  at  the  bottom  can  be  increased  by  dressing 
the  inside  of  the  door  pillar  square  with  the  contracted  line  X.  This 
method  is  generally  applied  to  the  bodies  of  broughams. 

The  coupfe-pillar  and  rear  standing-pillar  are  fastened  to  the  rockers  F 
and  H  by  glue  and  screws,  the  screws  to  be  inserted  from  the  inside  of 
the  rocker. 

The  child’s-seat  can  be  fastened  to  the  body  by  either  of  the  following 
two  methods.  The  first  method  is  to  connect  the  child’s-seat  with  a  bar, 
g,  by  butt-hinges,  the  bar  being  let  into  the  rockers.  The  second  method 
consists  in  fastening  a  plate,  having  a  pivot  projecting  over  the  ends,  to 
the  top  side  of  the  child’s-seat.  A  plate  is  let  into  the  coupe-pillar,  hav¬ 
ing  a  hole  in  the  center  for  the  pivot,  and  long  enough  for  a  screw  at 


each  end.  The  seat  is  fitted  between  the  rocker-plates,  but  as  the  letting 
in  of  the  plate  for  the  reception  of  the  pivot  into  the  coupe-pillar  direct 
would  result  in  making  the  projection  of  the  pivot  over  the  ends  of  the 
seat  too  long,  the  space  between  the  plate  and  the  rear  face  of  the  coupe- 
pillar  is  filled  in.  This  is  usually  done  with  whitewood,  but  in  this 
instance  we  would  recommend  ash,  as  the  latter  will  afford  a  better  hold 
for  the  screws  applied  in  fastening  the  plate. 

To  keep  the  seat  in  a  horizontal  position,  an  iron  stop  is  inserted  in  the 
rocker-plate  at  the  proper  place.  The  seat  when  not  in  use  can  be  turned 
upward,  and  held  in  position  by  two  nicely  finished  leather  straps,  fast¬ 
ened  against  the  coupe-pillar. 

The  front  consists  of  two  uprights  and  three  cross-bars.  The  uprights, 
and  the  top  cross  and  bottom  bars,  are  made  of  whitewood,  and  the  cen¬ 
ter  bar  of  ash.  The  top  bar  is  made  of  4  in.  whitewood,  and  the  place 
for  the  admission  of  the  frame  is  boxed  out  about  7/&  in.  deep.  The  fence 
on  the  center  rail  is  made  of  iron,  X  J4  in.,  and  is  screwed  to  the 
center  rail.  The  lining  boards  on  the  front  and  rear  side  of  the  front 
have  the  grain  running  vertical,  or  parallel  with  the  uprights,  and  should 
be  as  wide  as  possible  in  order  to  avoid  too  many  joints.  The  joints 
are  canvased  on  both  sides.  The  front  is  held  in  position  by  two  dowels 
at  the  bottom,  and  a  box  lock  on  each  side  near  the  top  end. 

The  only  serious  objection  to  a  Rockaway  with  a  circular  front  seems 
to  be  that  the  back  usually  lacks  a  comfortable  rest,  which  is  partly  true ; 
but  this  can  be  overcome  by  attaching  a  movable  lazy-back  at  the  proper 
height,  which  can  be  accomplished  without  great  cost. 

We  would  add  that  the  center  bar  of  the  front  can  be  made  either  of 
two  pieces,  spliced  in  the  center,  or  one  piece.  The  first  method  avoids 
cross  grain  of  the  bar  to  a  considerable  extent.  Albert  Kehrl. 


NEW  DEVICE  FOR  ATTACHING  A  CHILD’S-SEAT. 


The  accompanying  sketch,  illustrating  how  to  arrange  a  child’s-seat  in 
two  parts,  was  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Mullin,  of  Lexington,  Ky.  It 
seems  well  adapted  to  extension-top  phaetons  and  vehicles  of  similar 
character. 


The  seat,  or  seats,  are  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  a  bar  framed  across 
the  body,  by  two  hinges,  X  1  in.  The  seat-boards  are  made  of  ash, 
y  in.  thick,  the  grain  of  the  boards  running  parallel  with  the  length  of 
the  body.  The  support  of  the  seat  is  1  in.  wide  by  y  in.  thick,  and  is 
made  of  two  pieces,  hinged  as  per  cut.  When  raising  the  seat,  as  shown 
on  the  drawing,  the  support  will  assume  its  proper  position  without 
reaching  under  the  seat  to  pull  it  into  place.  This  is  accomplished  by 
cutting  the  upper  portion  a  trifle  shorter  than  the  lower  one,  at  point  a. 
If  the  seat  is  to  be  lowered,  it  is  only  necessary  to  touch  the  support  at 
point  a ,  which  will  cause  the  support  to  fold  up,  and  lower  the  seat. 
Five  hinges  are  required  for  each  seat. 


CABS  AND  BARONETS. 


There  was  a  time  when  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  England  who 
lived  at  home  at  ease  professed  to  hold  trade  in  profound  contempt. 
Times  have  very  materially  changed.  The  Argyll  family  is  largely  in¬ 
terested  in  business  affairs,  and  many  titled  gentlemen  are  to  be  found 
in  banks  and  other  mercantile  houses.  Organ-grinding  has  not  become 
a  favorite  pursuit  of  the  English  as  it  is  of  the  Italian  noble,  but  the 
man  whose  ancestors  came  in  with  William  the  Conqueror  is  not  above 
bossing  a  hansom  cab.  Sir  John  Astley,  the  sporting  baronet,  although 
not  exactly  a  noble,  is  a  man  of  noble  mind.  When  not  using  his  han¬ 
som  himself,  he  sends  his  groom  out  upon  the  street  to  make  what 
“  bobs  ’  and  “  tanners  ”  he  can.  Sir  Astley  has  been  compelled  to  pay 
pretty  handsomely  for  his  fun.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  is  also  an 
amateur  cabby.  It  is  perhaps  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  that  makes  our 
American  Jehus  as  proud  as  plumbers. 
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MODERN  METHODS  OF  FRAMING  DOOR-PILLARS. 


A  PROBLEM  FOR  THE  BODY-MAKERS. 

“  I  would  like  to  inquire,  through  the  medium  of  The  Hub's  Problem  Col¬ 
umn,  as  to  what  is  the  general  practice  in  the  different  shops  in  framing  and  fac¬ 
ing  the  front  standing-pillar  on  a  heavy  job.  I  find  that  some  make  the  door  face 
of  the  pillar  straight,  and  bevel  it  to  fit  the  shut  bevel  of  the  door  and  the  con¬ 
traction,  if  any,  thereby  making  the  door  narrower  at  the  bottom  than  at  the 
top ;  while  others  frame  so  as  to  make  the  door  the  same  width  at  the  bottom  as 


at  the  top,  making  the  face  of  the  standing-pillar  rounding,  and  the  lock-pillar 
hollowing.  I  should  like  to  hear  from  the  body-makers  on  this  subject. — Anon, 
in  October  Hub ,  1884. 

*• 

*  * 

REPLY  BY  A  NEW-HAVEN  BODY-MAKER. 

Editor  of  the  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  In  your  October  number  I  find  a 
problem  for  the  body-makers,  which  I  will  try  to  explain  in  part,  and  I 
hope  some  brother  chip  who  does  not  wish  to  monopolize  knowledge  of 


this  kind,  may  thereby  be  drawn  to  offer  further  explanation,  for  there 
is  much  discussion  at  all  times  about  this  subject  of  framing  door-pillars, 
and  a  presentation  of  the  various  opinions  may  lead  to  something  profit¬ 
able  for  all  concerned.  Below,  I  present  my  views,  as  a  starter. 

It  will  be  seen  by  Fig.  1,  which  represents  a  landau  or  coach  door  with 
double-sweep  turn-under,  that  the  door  moldings  are  straight, — that  is, 
the  door  has  the  same  width  both  top  and  bottom.  Straight  lines  are 
dropped  to  the  cant,  where  line  a  represents  the  belt ;  line  b,  the  bottom 
of  the  door  ;  and  line  c,  the  rocker. 


With  x  as  a  center  for  the  hinge,  we  find  the  shut  bevel  of  the  door. 
This  bevel  makes  the  door  narrower  at  line  b,  or  narrower  at  the  bottom 
than  at  the  top,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line  on  the  door  molding.  The 
door  face  of  the  pillar  is  straight,  which  is  the  most  common,  and  proba¬ 
bly  the  simplest  method  of  framing. 

No  fault  is  found  with  the  narrowing  of  the  door,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
some  builders  desire  it,  and  taper  the  back  pillar  also,  as  shown  by 
dotted  line,  which  narrows  the  door  still  more.  This  is  claimed  to  im¬ 
prove  the  appearance  of  the  job.  But  this  narrowing  of  the  door  is  gen¬ 
erally  objected  to  on  jobs  having  much  contraction,  because  then  the 
bevel  face  of  the  pillar  is  much  greater,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  cant  A,  where 
it  causes  the  door  molding  to  curve  from  the  straight  line  in  turning 
under. 

In  this  case,  to  make  the  door  molding  appear  straight,  and  have  the 
door  of  one  width  to  the  bottom,  it  is  necessary  to  carry  the  face  line  of 
the  pillar  straight  in  on  the  turn-under,  parallel  with  the  face  of  the 


hinge-pillar,  or  from  line  a  to  line  b,  on  cant  B.  This  going  straight  in 
on  the  turn-under,  as  will  be  seen,  increases  the  amount  to  be  shaved  or 
cut  off  from  the  face  of  the  pillar  toward  the  bottom,  which  makes  the 
pillar  rounding  toward  the  bottom,  and  maintains  the  straight  line  of  the 
door,  or  parallel  with  the  face  of  the  hinge-pillar  as  on  Fig.  3. 

To  keep  this  line  straight,  some  body-makers  frame  from  a  square 
line,  as  on  cant  A,  Fig.  3,  and  gauge  off  for  the  bevel  afterward,  when 
gauging  for  the  door  rabbet.  This  gauging  maintains  uniform  width  of 
the  door  ;  and,  as  it  turns  under,  it  causes  the  bevel  face  of  the  pillar  to 
dress  rounding.  However,  to  frame  from  a  square  line,  as  on  cant  A, 
requires  a  very  large  pillar  to  start  with  ;  and,  to  save  material  and  labor, 
cant  B  may  be  used.  By  this,  it  is  necessary  simply  to  face  on  the  con¬ 
traction  and  door  bevel,  then  dress  off  outside  and  at  the  bottom,  and 
point  off  to  the  parallel  line.  Several  points  on  the  turn-under  may  be 
used,  but,  for  sake  of  expedition,  it  may  be  marked  with  a  straight-edge, 
bent  square  with  the  face  of  the  hinge-pillar,  which  will  give  the  same 
result,  including  the  requisite  roundness  to  the  bevel  face  of  the  pillar  ; 
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and  thence,  following  the  lock-pillar,  this  method  will  maintain  an  even 
opening  from  top  to  bottom. 

By  framing  in  the  manner  last  described,  a  very  large  pillar  may  be 
made  from  a  four-inch  plank,  which  can  easily  be  procured  ;  while  to 
frame  from  cant  A  requires  either  the  employment  of  a  much  thicker 
pillar,  or  the  gluing  on  of  pieces,  which  can  in  no  case  be  recommended. 

Respectfully  yours,  James  Burns. 

New-Haven,  Conn.,  Nov.  i,  1884. 


HINTS  FOR  BODY-MAKERS  AND  DRAFTSMEN. 


XII.  TWO  DESIGNS  OF  DOG-CART  BODIES. 

We  present  below  two  additional  designs  of  Dog-cart  bodies,  received 
from  Mr.  M.  Kent,  of  Staines,  Middlesex,  England.  For  four  preceding 
designs  of  Dog-carts  by  the  same  draftsman,  see  last  number,  page  546. 


Fig.  5  differs  in  several  respects  from  all  the  others.  The  principal 
change  is  the  curved  line  on  top  of  the  body.  The  moldings,  as  in  the 
case  of  Fig.  4,  are  quite  heavy,  which  is  becoming  to  this  body.  The 
front  comes  almost  to  a  point,  being  only  in.  thick.  The  side  panels 
are  put  into  a  groove  all  around.  The  moldings  between  the  pillars  and 
the  top-rail  and  bottom  sill  are  glued  in.  It  will  make  a  good-looking 
job  if  the  upper  section  of  the  body  is  left  open  ;  or,  if  preferred,  imita¬ 
tion  canework  can  be  used  for  the  upper  panel.  Width  of  body  on  top, 
41  in.,  and  ditto  bottom,  36  in.  Height  of  body  from  the  ground,  34^ 
in.  Height  of  wheels,  4  ft.  2  in. 


Fig.  6. — This  should  make  a  handsome  and  salable  cart.  The  top 
sweep  of  the  body  is  fuller  than  on  Fig.  5,  and  the  top-rail  terminates  in 
a  scroll  at  both  front  and  rear.  The  shafts  are  framed  into  the  back 
bar,  and  bolted  under  the  front  bar.  These  bars  are  finished  off  at  the 
ends  with  scrolls.  The  rear  corner-pillar  is  strengthened  on  the  outside 
by  an  iron  stay.  The  moldings  are  heavy,  as  on  Fig.  5,  and  the  lower 
panel  is  put  into  a  groove.  We  recommend  rabbeting  the  upper  panel 
into  the  rails  and  pillar  from  the  inside,  which  will  better  set  off  the 
upper  part  of  the  body,  and  render  the  moldings  more  prominent. 
Width  of  body  on  top,  40  in.;  and  ditto  bottom,  34  in.  Height  of  body 
from  the  ground,  37  in.  Height  of  wheels,  4  ft.  8  in.,  or  4  ft.  6  in.;  but 
in  the  latter  case,  the  body  should  be  hung  1  in.  lower  than  we  have 
named. 


TABLES  OF  CARRIAGE  TRACKS  WANTED. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Oct.  17,  1884. 

To  The  Hub  :  We  want  a  book  that  will  tell  us  the  different  widths  of  tracks 
of  carriages  used  in  the  different  States.  Where  can  we  get  one  ?  If  you  have 
such,  please  send  it  to  us  at  once,  C.  O.  D.  Spiral  Spring  Buggy  Co. 

Answer. — Full  details  regarding  the  carriage  and  street-railway 
tracks  of  the  world  were  published  in  our  last  volume,  pages  648,  649, 
720  and  796  (January,  February  and  March,  1884),  to  which  our  cor¬ 
respondents  will  please  refer.  This  is  the  only  form  in  which  we  are 
now  prepared  to  supply  these  tables,  and  in  the  above  they  are  complete 
and  carefully  corrected  to  date. 


Cold  weather  is  the  blacksmith’s  harvest.  Horses  have  to  have  their 
shoes  calked  every  few  days. 


HO  W  TO  MAKE  SOLID  CLIP-  YOKES  AND  DROP-BOL  TS 

ON  AXLES. 


“  Editor  of  The  Hub  :  Please  illustrate  and  explain  how  I  must  set  about  to 
make  an  axle,  with  clip-yoke  and  drop-bolt  solid  on  it.” 

W.  H.  P.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Answer. — Proceed  as  follows  :  First  cut  off  the  clip-yoke,  as  per  Fig. 
1,  A  being  the  yoke.  Then  set  a  hot  punch  in  at  B. 


A  D 


Then  make  the  drop  bolt  as  per  Fig.  2,  C  being  the  bolt,  and  D  the  head. 


FIG.  3 . 


Then  weld  the  part  shown  in  Fig.  2  on  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  1  ;  and 
you  thus  get  Fig.  3,  E  being  the  yoke,  and  F  the  bolt.  Then  with  a  hot 
tool  form  the  legs  G  G. 


Next  prepare  the  axle  as  per  Fig.  4,  I  being  the  axle  center,  and  H  H 
the  legs  or  ears. 

Then  weld  Fig.  3  on  to  Fig.  4,  and  get  as  a  result  Fig.  5,  J  being  the 
axle  center,  K  the  drop-bolt,  and  L  M  the  clip-yoke. 


Make  the  clip-yoke  and  bolt  of  good  tough  iron,  and  weld  the  bolt  on 
to  the  yoke  in  a  tool.  Also  have  a  tool  with  hole  in,  together  with  a  vise, 
with  which  to  set  the  yoke  on  to  the  axle  at  the  first  part  of  the  heat. 
Then  set  in  with  fullers,  and  dress  with  set-hammers.  Clean  off  with 
hat  file.  n.  y.  S. 


THE  NEWEST  IDEA  IN  BLACKSMITHS'  FORGES. 


Louisville,  Ky.,  Nov.  3d. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  I  wish  you  would  either  send  me  a  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  latest  improved  forge  adapted  for  a  carriage  blacksmith-shop,  or  tell 
me  where  I  can  obtain  such,  and  oblige.  D. 

Answer. — The  newest  idea  in  forges  for  blacksmiths’  shops  is  the 
movable  iron  forge,  either  single  or  double,  which  is  lighter  than  the  old 
style,  and  preferable  in  every  way,  especially  in  the  economy  of  space 
which  it  allows.  The  best  and  newest  of  these  are  the  ones  employed  in 
Healey,  Williams  &  Co.’s  new  factory,  which  you  will  find  alluded  to  in 
the  September  Hub ,  1884,  page  415.  If  you  will  send  us  a  request,  as  a 
sort  of  bait,  we  will  endeavor  to  secure  a  drawing  of  one  of  these  for 
publication. 

\  ou  will  find  in  back  volumes  of  The  Hub  numerous  designs  of  the 
ordinary  brick  forges ;  but  we  think  you  would  greatly  prefer  the  ones 
above-mentioned. 


“  Don’t  buy  a  coach  in  order  to  please  your  wife,”  advises  an  ex¬ 
change  ;  “it  is  much  cheaper  to  make  her  a  little  sulky.”  It  is  still 
more  economical  to  marry  a  woman  who  possesses  a  graceful  carriage. — 
Norristown  Herald. 
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HOW  TO  REMEDY  THE  SHIFTING  OF  TIRES. 


A  subscriber  in  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  writes  as  follows  :  “  What  is  the 
se  of  having  journals  published  in  the  interest  of  the  trade  unless  we 
rofit  by  them  ?  If  we  don’t  find  the  information  we  want,  when  we 
ick  up  The  Hub ,  we  can  get  it  in  a  later  number  by  sending  a  statement 
f  facts.  This,  at  least,  is  what  I  take  to  be  the  proper  course  to  pursue, 
low,  then,  may  I  ask  you  to  open  your  knowledge-box,  and  to  please 
•y  and  enlighten  me  on  the  subject  of  the  shifting  of  tires.  We  fre- 
uently  find  that,  in  damp  weather,  our  tires  move  or  shift  between  the 
olts,  and  yet  the  tires  are  apparently  tight.  I  cannot  understand  it ; 
nd  I  want  to  ask  you  to  please  state  the  reason  of  such  action,  and  to 
uggest  a  remedy.” 

Answer. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  correct  an  erronious  impression  which  many 
uilders  hold.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tire  does  not  shift  on  the  rim  in 
uch  cases,  but  the  rim  moves  away  from  the  tire.  When  the  tire  moves, 
is  because  of  a  lack  of  proper  fastening  appliances,  such  as  bolts, 
crews  or  nails.  There  is  one  exception  to  this  rule,  namely  :  If  the  tire 
;  so  twisted  when  applied  as  to  be  higher  on  one  side  than  on  the  other, 
len  the  tire  may  possibly  move  from  the  rim. 

The  shifting  of  rims  from  tires  between  the  fastenings  is  most  often 
ue  to  the  following  causes  :  When  the  tire  is  applied,  either  new  or  in 
^setting,  the  rim  and  the  wheel  throughout  are  supposed  to  be  perfectly 
ry  ;  but  rainy  or  moist  weather,  or  the  placing  of  the  wheels  in  a  damp 
lace,  will,  of  course,  allow  them  to  absorb  moisture,  and  this  may  easily 
e  sufficient  to  cause  the  whole  to  swell.  Indeed,  in  some  instances 
ffiere  the  weld  was  not  a  perfect  union,  such  swelling  has  proved  suf- 
cient  to  cause  the  breaking  of  the  tire  at  the  weak  point.  This  swelling 
f  the  wood  produces  an  increased  diameter  of  the  rim,  by  elongating  it 
lore  or  less,  and  it  thus  places  a  greater  tension  on  the  tire.  The 
pokes  will  also  be  liable  to  buckle.  There  will  also  be  an  increase  of 
ish.  If,  in  this  condition  of  tension,  the  wheels  be  run  over  a  rough 
avement,  the  rims  will  accommodate  themselves  to  the  situation  by 
hifting  or  bulging  from  the  tire  on  one  or  the  other  side. 

When  the  wheel  again  dries  out,  the  rim  will  generally  assume  once 
lore  its  proper  place  under  the  tire. 

A  sufficient  number  of  bolts  or  screws  to  bind  the  tire  securely  in  its 
■lace,  whatever  the  strain  may  be,  is  the  only  remedy  we  know  of  to 
mploy  in  such  cases. 


TOOLS  ADAPTED  FOR  A  BLACKSMITH'S  FORGE 
DEVOTED  TO  LIGHT  WORK. 


One  of  our  subscribers,  Mr.  L.  R - s,  referring  to  our  August  num- 

er,  says  :  “Your  article  on  ‘  Hammers  and  Tools’  (page  331),  just  fills 
tiy  bill  to  a  T.  Now,  then,  please  tell  me  what  ought  to  constitute  a  full 
et  of  tools  for  a  forge  for  light  work,  that  is,  buggies,  light  phaetons, 
arryalls  and  sleighs.” 

In  response  to  the  above  inquiry,  we  give  below  a  full  list  of  the  tools 
lecessary  for  the  class  of  work  mentioned. 

First,  of  course,  you  need  the  usual  forge  and  bellows,  and  an  anvil  of 
.bout  150  pounds  in  weight, — though  ten  to  thirty  pounds,  more  or  less, 
vill  make  no  material  difference.  In  the  way  of  vises,  you  need  a  forg- 
ng  or  hot-iron  vise,  of  about  80  pounds,  more  or  less,  and  a  finisher’s 
ise  of  60  pounds. 

In  hammers,  you  want  two  hand-hammers,  one  two  pounds,  and  the 
>ther  one  and  one-half  pound  in  weight  ;  also  a  splitting  hammer  of 
ibout  twelve  ounces,  and  three  bench  or  riveting  hammers,  namely  :  one 
iound,  one-half  pound,  and  one-quarter  pound  in  weight,  all  made 
)f  cast  steel.  You  also  want  a  ten-pound  cast-steel  sledge,  and  a  five- 
>ound  backing  hammer,  which  may  be  made  of  iron  with  steel  face  and 
>ane. 

In  chisels  with  handles,  you  want  one  cold  chisel,  two  hot  chisels,  and 
me  long,  thin  splitter.  In  hand  chisels  you  want  two  splitters  for  the 
°rge,  and  three  or  four  chipping  chisels  for  the  bench.  Have,  also,  a 
jouge  or  two,  and  a  few  smaller  and  narrower  chisels  ;  a  short  and  long 
enter  punch  for  the  forge,  a  strong  center  punch,  and  a  small  fine- 
minted  one  for  exact  centering  for  the  bench. 

In  the  way  of  files,  you  need  a  hot  iron  file  for  the  forge,  about  30 
nches  long,  iY  inch  wide,  and  Y  or  Y  inch  thick;  also  an  ordinary  14- 
nch  half-round  file  and  a  14-inch  flat  file  which  have  already  been  used 
ip  at  cold  filing,  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  removing  scales,  borax, 
-ilicon  and  other  substances.  For  the  bench,  you  also  need  two  each  14- 
uch  flat  and  13-inch  half-round  bastard  files  ;  one  16-inch  rubber  ;  two 
;ach  8-inch  flat  and  half-round  bastard  files  ;  one  each  6  inch  and  8  inch 
ound  and  square  ;  one  3-inch  flat  and  one  half-round  file  ;  and  a  fine- 
.ut  file  for  bit  sharpening.  Where  the  files  are  mentioned  above  in  du- 
dicate,  it  means  that  one  of  each  kind  has  been  worn,  and  is  to  be  used 
n  roughing  or  removing  scales,  dirt,  etc. 


In  drills,  commence  with  inch,  and  then  let  the  sizes  increase  by 
of  an  inch  up  to  Yz  inch  ;  or,  to  make  close-fitting  work,  let  the  changes 
ring  on  ^  of  an  inch  up  to  inch  ;  then  by  H  up  to  T9ff  inch  ;  and  then 
by  up  to  ^  inch,  which  will  give  an  ample  variety  for  average  work. 
Twist  drills  are  much  the  cheapest.  You  will  want  a  square  reamer,  and 
a  half-round  one,  and  two  or  three  countersinks,  one  of  them  to  be  with 
rose  head  ;  and  also  two  or  three  screw-drivers,  one  for  the  smaller 
sizes  of  screws,  one  for  the  average  size,  and  one  for  the  larger  and 
stubborn  ones.  A  set  of  box  wrenches,  which  you  can  get  for  a  song  in 
malleable  cast-iron,  are  always  handy. 

Next,  you  want  an  appropriate  screw-cutting  apparatus,  as  mentioned 
in  a  former  chapter.  Then  you  want  a  good  brace.  We  prefer  a  rever¬ 
sible  ratchet  brace,  which  allows  of  boring  in  corners.  Twist  drills  are 
nearly  as  good  for  boring  holes  in  wood  as  the  average  auger  bit.  Two 
or  three  scratch  awls  are  also  important,  and  a  joint-holder  for  holding 
joints  while  filing  them,  which  Ten  Eick  &  Kent,  of  Broadway  near  46th- 
st.,  New-York  City,  can  supply  to  you. 

Next,  you  need  two,  each,  hand-screws  or  clamps,  3-inch,  4-inch,  5- 
inch  and  6-inch  ;  also  one  10-inch  hack-saw,  one  gimlet  bit  each,  Y  inch, 
inch,  ^  inch,  H  inch,  and  Y  inch. 

A  piece  of  woolen  or  cotton  card,  nailed  on  to  a  flat  strip  of  wood,  with 
which  to  keep  files  clean,  is  of  great  utility.  A  hand  vise,  or  two,  is  also 
of  great  value,  and  can  be  had  cheap. 

In  swages,  you  want  one  each,  top  and  bottom,  in  rounds  TSg  inch,  Y 
inch,  T\  inch,  Y%  inch,  T7g-  inch,  Yz  inch,  T9?  inch,  Y  inch,  and  Y  inch.  Of 
oval  swages  you  want  Y&  X  fV.  ^  X  X,  T\  X  X.  K  X  X.  X  X  x<r>  Vz 

x  n  x  Y6,  H  a  Y>  %  x  yx.  Y  x  y%,  Y  X  xV>  /4  a  Y  x  Y> 

Y  X  x*6>  an<^  ^  X  X  inch.  Your  top  swages,  round  ones,  will  do  your 
half-round  work,  and  your  top  oval  swages  will  do  your  half-oval  work. 

You  next  want  a  setting  hammer,  and  a  flatter.  You  want,  also,  in  top 
and  bottom  fullers,  as  follows  :  Y  inch,  Y&  inch,  Yz  inch,  Y  inch,  and 

Y  inch,  and  also  an  anvil  bending  iron. 

You  would  not  be  too  well  supplied  if  you  also  had  half  a  dozen  twist¬ 
ing  or  scroll  wrenches  and  forks. 

In  tongs,  you  need  not  less  than  four  pairs  of  graduated  close  tongs, 
and  two  pairs  each  of  other  tongs,  Y>  x?  ar>d  H  inch.  Have  also 
one  pair  each  xg->  Yz ,  rs,  H >  and  Y  inch.  Have  also  one  or  two  pairs  of 
bolt  tongs  ;  and  one  or  two  pairs  of  tool-dressing  tongs,  and  a  pick-up 
for  front  of  anvil,  and  a  pair  each  of  goose-bill  tongs,  T9g-,  Yz  and  Y  inch. 

A  spirit  level  is  always  handy  to  have  about,  and  also  the  square  and 
bevel,  a  two-foot  rule,  one  or  two  pairs  of  compasses,  inside  and  outside 
calipers,  a  set  of  gauges,  the  latter  made  from  sheet  steel,  and  two  or 
three  straight-edges  of  different  lengths. 

With  the  above,  your  kit  of  tools  is  complete,  and  worth  all  the  way 
from  $250  to  $400.  If  properly  taken  care  of,  it  should  last  long  enough 
to  pay  for  itself  many  times  over. 


FRONT  GEARING  FOR  LIGHT  VICTORIA  OR  OTHER 
MEDIUM-SIZE  VEHICLE. 

(See  four  illustrations  on  this  and  the  following  page.) 

The  sketches,  mechanical  description  and  list  of  principal  dimensions 
of  this  gear,  as  presented  in  this  article,  were  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  R. 
H.  Lee,  of  Philadelphia,  foreman  in  the  smith-shop  of  Mr.  Wm.  D. 


Gardner’s  carriage  factory.  They  suggest  several  new  points,  to  which 
attention  will  be  duly  drawn  in  the  following  description.  Fig.  1  repre¬ 
sents  the  side  elevation  ;  Fig.  2,  the  front  view ;  Fig.  3,  the  top  view  of 
the  bottom  gear  ;  and  Fig.  4,  the  top  view  of  the  top  gear. 

As  shown  in  the  drawing,  only  two  pieces  of  this  gearing  are  made  of 
wood,  namely  :  the  bottom-bed  and  splinter-bar.  All  the  rest  is  of  iron. 
The  wooden  bed  is  straight  across,  but  swept  upward.  The  iron  bar  in 
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front,  which  receives  the  kingbolt,  is  bolted  at  the  ends  to  the  wooden 
bed,  and  is  then  swept  so  as  to  come  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  wooden 
bed. 

Fig.  1  indicates  the  positions  of  the  various  pieces,  as  they  appear 
when  viewed  from  the  side. 

Fig.  2,  the  front  view,  shows  the  shape  of  the  splinter-bar.  It  will  be 
seen  that  this  bar  is  swept  down  in  the  center,  and  the  pole-socket  is 


The  dimensions  of  the  springs  are  as  follows  :  34  in.  long,  from  out  t( 
out,  with  10  in.  opening  over  all;  width  of  steel,  ifjj  in.;  number  o 
plates,  three,  namely:  the  first  No.  2,  next  No.  3,  and  last  No.  1  steel. 

This  gear  is  principally  intended  for  vehicles  of  medium  size,  but  i: 
equally  adapted  to  six-passenger  rockaways,  etc.,  on  condition,  of  course 
that  a  proportionate  increase  is  made  in  the  dimensions  and  strength  0 
I  the  different  pieces. 


FRONT  GEARING  FOR  LIGHT  VICTORIA  OR  OTHER  MEDIUM-SIZE  VEHICLE. — Scale,  one  inch  to  the  foot 

(See  description  on  this  page.) 


bolted  on  top  of  the  splinter-bar.  Our  correspondent  does  not  claim  for 
this  arrangement  any  special  advantage  over  the  straight  bar,  but  has 
merely  intended  to  make  a  change  from  the  old  method. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  construction  more  in  detail  than  Figs.  1  and  2.  The 
stay  forming  the  futchels  has  a  compass  sweep,  and  is  attached  by  two 
bolts  to  the  front  bar,  these  bolts  taking  also  the  pole-socket.  The  boss 
for  the  king-bolt  is  welded  solid  on  to  the  iron  front  bar.  The  spring- 


stays  are  bolted  to  the  wooden  bed  and  fifth-wheels,  and  from  there  are 
swept  downward  to  the  springs.  [See  Fig.  1].  The  fronts  of  the  spring- 
stays  are  swept  differently  than  usual,  and  the  change  seems  a  decided 
improvement. 

Fig.  4,  the  top  view,  shows  the  main  fifth-wheel  and  sectional  fifth- 
wheel,  and  the  short  stays  connecting  the  fifth-wheels.  The  kingbolt,  or 
front  bar,  the  full  and  sectional  fifth-wheels,  and  the  connecting  bars,  are 
made  solid.  The  rear  bar  is  bolted  to  the  sectional  fifth-wheel. 


PRACTICAL  HINTS  TO  FINISHERS  IN  THE  SMITH 

SHOP. 


There  are  many  sizes  of  bolts  used  in  the  construction  of  vehicles  of 
the  various  kinds,  from  the  sulky  to  the  massive  truck  used  for  convey- 
ing  steam  boilers  and  other  heavy  materials,  which  vary  in  size  from  | 
in.  to  in.  diameter  ;  and,  in  the  line  of  screws,  the  sizes  vary  from 
gauge  No.  4  up  to  No.  20,  or  more. 

Each  of  these  bolts  and  screws  is  adapted  to  a  certain  duty  ;  and  if! 
properly  applied,  will  perform  its  function.  But  the  average  finisher,  in 
preparing  an  iron  for  a  bolt  of  TBg  in.  diameter,  will  too  often  drill  a  hole 
of  in.  diameter,  when  a  hole  of  ^  in.  would  admit  of  the  passage  of 
the  bolt.  For  the  passage  of  a  No.  10  screw,  a  hole  is  often  made  suf¬ 
ficiently  large  for  a  No.  12  screw. 

Another  common  error  is,  that  when  the  iron  is  placed  on  the  wood, 
the  holes  are  laid  out  and  bored,  and  then  finished  by  punching  a  red-hot 
iron  through  the  hole,  thereby  charring  and  partially  destroying  the  wood; 
all  around  the  hole.  The  proper  method  is  to  avoid  the  use  of  a  hot  iron. 
Bits  are  graduated  in  sixty-fourth  inch  sizes,  and  when  they  are  not  to 
be  had,  a  round  file  will  serve  the  purpose  much  better  than  a  hot  iron. 
The  more  nearly  bolts  and  screws  fit  the  holes  in  wood  and  iron,  the 
better  the  work  will  be,  and  the  longer  it  will  last, — all  of  which  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  finisher. 

An  Irish  coachman  was  requested  by  a  lady  to  do  some  work  for  her, 
which  he  performed  to  her  complete  satisfaction.  “  Pat,”  she  said,  ‘‘I’ll 
treat  you.”  “Heaven  bless  your  honor,  Ma’am.”  “What  would  you 
prefer,  a  pint  of  porter  or  a  tumbler  of  grog?”  “Well  Ma’am,  I  don't 
wish  to  be  troublesome,  so  I’ll  take  the  one  awhilst  you’re  making  the 
1  other.” 
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low  ARE  THEY  PAINTING  SLEIGHS  THIS  SEASON f 

In  connection  with  numerous  inquiries  received  from  our  painter  cor- 
;spondents  during  the  past  sIN  weeks,  we  present  below  a  brief  review 
f  the  facts  which  we  have  alf&ady  forwarded  to  them  by  mail,  covering 
large  class  of  questions  bearing  upon  the  general  topic,  “  How  are  they 
ainting  sleighs  this  season  ?  ” 

The  cutters,  both  Portlands  and  Albanies,  retain  the  general  outlines 
f  previous  years,  though  perhaps  somewhat  lighter  in  appearance.  In 
leir  ground  colors  they  are  generally  dark,  the  prevailing  grounds  being 
rowns,  greens,  and  now  and  then  blues.  In  ornamentation,  the  colors 
lis  season  are  unusually  light  and  showy,  including  carmines,  yellows, 
lues  and  lakes.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  describe  their  characteristics 
ill  be  to  describe  a  few  specimen  jobs  which  have  especially  attracted 
ur  attention. 

* 

*  * 

SPECIMEN  NO.  I  :  STANDARD  PORTLAND  CUTTER. 

This  is  a  light  Portland  Cutter,  of  plain  and  rich  style.  The  body  has 
rich  lake  ground,  of  the  purple  order,  with  a  broad  stripe  of  gold  and 
ne  lines  of  light  carmine.  The  dasher  is  painted  on  both  sides  with 
irmine  of  the  medium  shade,  and  finished  with  a  broad  stripe  of  gold 
nd  fine  lines  of  black.  The  running-gear  is  painted  a  lighter  shade  of 
armine,  and  full-striped  with  black, — that  is,  it  has  a  one-eighth-inch 
tripe  of  black  in  the  center,  with  distanced  fine-lines  of  same.  The 
bove  gives  a  very  neat  appearance. 

The  trimming  is  in  crimson  plush,  which  will  be  found  to  suit  the 
ainting  above  described. 

SPECIMEN  NO.  2  :  SHOWY  PORTLAND  CUTTER. 

Here  is  another  light  Portland  Cutter,  gay  and  showy  in  appearance, 
et  also  neat.  The  body  has  a  ground  of  “  perfect  yellow.”  This  is  a 
eW  color  in  New-York,  which  promises  to  come  extensively  into  fashion, 
t  is  already  supplied  by  Valentine,  Masury  and  others,  and  well  merits 
trial  by  all  who  have  not  yet  tested  it,  and  who  desire  an  article  which 
fie  name  of  this  color  describes.  This  “  perfect  yellow  ”  is  of  the  lemon 
rder,  but  with  a  slightly  greenish  tinge.  It  is  beautiful  in  itself,  pos- 
esses  good  body,  is  comparatively  easy  to  employ  (which  could  never  be 
laimed  of  “  canary  yellow  ”),  and  has  excellent  wearing  qualities.  This 
ellow  body  is  striped  with  a  three-eighths-inch  stripe  of  gold  of  the 
range  hue  (avoid  other  hues  of  gold  over  this  yellow),  with  distanced 
ne-lines  of  black.  The  dasher  is  painted  on  both  sides  with  neutral 
reen  of  the  olive  hue,  tending  toward  brown.  If  this  is  made  of  a  deb¬ 
ate  shade,  with  the  green  well  subdued,  and  made  to  properly  harmon- 
ze  with  the  yellow  body,  the  result  is  surprisingly  beautiful.  The  gear- 
ng  accompanying  is  painted  in  deep  carmine,  striped  with  black. 

This  yellow  job  is  trimmed  in  light  drab  plush. 

SPECIMEN  NO.  3  :  ALL-LAKE  PORTLAND  CUTTER. 

Here  is  a  very  modest  Portland  Cutter  painted  entirely  in  lake.  The 
>ody  and  dasher  have  a  ground  of  brown,  between  Munich  and  purple 
ike,  or  a  little  lighter  than  usual  for  such  a  ground,  glazed  with  ordinary 
urple-lake.  This  is  striped  with  two  medium  fine-lines  of  gold,  or  it 
nay  be  gold-bronze,  five-eighths  of  an  inch  apart.  The  running-gear  is 
'ainted  with  the  same  ground  as  that  of  the  body,  and  striped  in  the 
ame  way.  The  trimming  is  in  brown  cloth. 

This  gives  a  subdued,  but  very  rich  appearance,  and  should  meet  the 
aste  of  many  private  customers  who  would  not  look  at  the  yellow  job 
iext  above  described. 

SPECIMEN  NO.  4  :  STANDARD  ALBANY  CUTTER. 

Albany  Cutters  do  not  seem  to  be  much  in  fashion  at  present,  although, 
n  our  opinion,  they  far  surpass  the  Portland  pattern  in  both  beauty  and 
omfort.  Here,  however,  is  a  fine  specimen. 

The  back  and  main  side  panels  of  the  body  are  painted  in  dark  green, 
>f  the  shade  now  commonly  known  in  the  trade  as  “Brewster  Green,” 
>f  the  deep  shade.  This  is  the  most  perfect  imitation  of  the  true  yellow- 
ake  green  which  can  be  produced  without  incurring  the  expense  neces- 
ary  to  glazing  with  yellow-lake.  It  makes  a  solid  and  lasting  color,  and 
n  the  latter  respect  it  possesses  an  advantage  over  the  legitimate  glazed 
ellow-lake  green,  which  is  always  liable  to  fade.  The  above-named 
Panels  are  finished  with  a  half-inch  stripe  of  deep  carmine,  with  distanced 
ine-lines  of  light  green. 


The  two  small  side  panels  are  painted  black,  with  a  half-inch  stripe  of 
gold,  distance  fine-lined  with  light  carmine. 

The  dasher  and  wings  are  painted  black  on  both  sides,  and  have  a  half¬ 
inch  stripe  of  gold,  with  a  distanced  fine-line  of  light  carmine  on  one  side, 
and  a  similar  line  of  pea  green  on  the  other  side.  The  gold  stripe  is  also 
edged  with  fine  lines  of  yellow,  of  two  shades,  namely  :  a  light  yellow 
toward  the  carmine  fine-line,  and  orange  yellow  toward  the  pea  green. 

The  above  method  of  painting  Albany  cutters  seems  to  have  become 
quite  standard  amoljg  some  of  the  Hudson  River  builders,  including  Mr. 
A.  Acker,  of  Siqg  Sing,  N.  Y.;  and  it  is  certainly  neat  and  tasteful. 

The  trimming  of  the  above  job  is  green  plush  of  the  olive  hue. 

SPECIMEN  NO.  5  :  PONY  SLEIGH. 

Under  the  general  term  of  Pony  Sleighs,  modern  builders  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  group  all  two-passenger  sleighs  having  rumbles  attached. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  very  artistic  one,  built  by  a  New-York  house. 

The  body  and  dasher  are  painted  in  purple  lake,  striped  with  a  double 
fine-line  of  carmine.  The  rumble  is  painted  black,  without  any  orna¬ 
mentation.  The  gearing  is  painted  and  striped  precisely  the  same  as  the 
body.  The  trimming  material  is  a  brown  cloth. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  finish  just  described  is  as  plain  as  that  of  a 
private  carriage,  and  this  is  its  distinguishing  characteristic.  The  cutter 
may  appropriately  be  gay  and  showy  ;  but  the  Pony  Sleigh,  intended  only 
for  the  richer  class  of  customers,  should  have  more  dignity.  The  Cutter 
is  suggestive  of  the  days  of  bachelorhood,  while  the  Pony  Sleigh  is 
equally  suggestive  of  married  comfort  and  elegance. 

SPECIMEN  NO.  6  :  FOUR-PASSENGER  PORTLAND  SLEIGH. 

Here,  by  the  way,  is  a  Four-passenger  Portland  Sleigh  made  by  a  Hud¬ 
son  River  builder,  after  the  design  made  public  in  our  July  number, 
1884;  and  by  referring  to  our  original  drawing,  Fashion  Plate  No.  29, 
the  reader  will  be  better  able  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  decorated. 

The  body  is  painted  blue.  The  groundwork,  we  understand,  is  of 
Prussian  blue,  tinted  with  white ;  and  this  has  been  glazed  with  ultra- 
marine.  The  moldings  and  skirts  of  the  seats  are  black,  finished  very 
attractively  with  light  straw-color,  made  of  Naples  yellow  tinted  with 
vermilion.  The  running-gear  is  painted  and  striped  the  same  as  the 
body.  The  trimming  is  a  blue  cloth. 

The  above  makes  a  very  rich  finish,  which  we  can  recommend  for 
cutters  as  well. 

* 

*  * 

The  above  specimens  seem  sufficiently  suggestive  of  the  styles  of 
sleigh  painting  which  are  in  vogue  this  season.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
they  include  lakes,  carmines,  yellows,  greens,  and  blues  ;  and  these  are 
the  prevailing  colors. 

We  have  looked  in  vain,  this  season,  for  a  Six-passenger  Albany 
Sleigh.  They  Seem  to  have  gone  out  of  fashion  ;  and  as  substitutes  we 
now  find  Wagonet  and  Cabriolet  Sleighs,  and  an  endless  variety  of  com¬ 
posite  styles.  W.  B.  L. 


AN  ENGLISH  ATTEMPT  TO  ECONOMIZE  TIME  IN 
COACH  PAINTING. 

London,  Eng. 

New  notions  are  not  nearly  so  plentiful  a  crop  in  England  as  in  the 
United  States,  and  when  they  make  their  appearance  they  are  received 
with  an  amount  of  coldness  and  suspicion  that  even  cute  Yankeedom 
cannot  supply. 

Perhaps  it  is  this  marvellously  keen  frost  of  doubt  and  unfriendliness 
which  nips  in  the  bud  many  notions  which  might  otherwise  mature  into 
useful  inventions.  Perhaps  it  is  also  partly  the  result  of  our  defective 
patent  laws,  now  happily  being  amended,  which  hamper  and  burden  an 
inventor  without  effectually  securing  to  him  the  legitimate  benefit  of  his 
ideas.  Anyhow,  it  remains  a  fact  that  a  man  with  a  notion  or  an  inven¬ 
tion  which  has  not  been  thoroughly  tested,  is  looked  upon  as  a  plague, 
and  is  absolutely  avoided  by  any  man  of  business  who  values  his  time, — 
and  even  among  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  avail  themselves  of  every 
improvement,  and  if  possible  to  be  first  in  the  field. 

Britishers  having  notions  are  certainly  few  and  far  between,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Still,  some  few  notions  of 
hardy  growth,  or  backed  by  more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  industry 
and  perseverance,  occasionally  succeed  in  struggling  to  the  front  and 
gaining  more  or  less  public  notice,  and  of  one  of  these  the  following 
brief  particulars  may  be  of  interest. 

This  new  notion,  which  has  hardly  yet  made  its  way  among  coach- 
makers,  but  is  being  pushed  forward  with  promise  of  success,  is  a  claim 
to  have  discovered  a  means  by  which  the  labor  and  time  of  painting  a 
carriage  may  be  reduced  to  a  few  days,  instead  of  the  weeks  at  present 
occupied  in  the  process.  The  owner  of  the  idea,  a  Mr.  Williams,  of 
Wigan,  Lancashire,  has  published  a  small  book  on  the  subject,  in  which, 
1  among  other  things,  he  describes  as  follows  the  present  method  of  paint- 
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ing  a  carriage  body, — not  precisely  that  carried  out  in  London,  but  sub¬ 
stantially  so.  He  says  : 

“  Begin  by  giving  the  work  a  coat  of  thin  lead-color,  composed  of  moist-lead, 
lamp-black,  linseed  oil,  turpentine,  and  patent  dryers.  The  less  paint  used  the 
better,  taking  care  not  to  leave  it  thick  upon  the  edges  or  moldings,  but  covering 
all  cracks,  brad  holes,  etc.  Give  3  or  4  days  to  dry  and  harden.  Apply  another 
coat  of  the  same  paint,  then  a  third  ;  slightly  sand-paper  before  each  coat  is  ap¬ 
plied.  When  the  last  coat  is  dry,  say  4  days,  make  a  pot  of  filling  composed  of 
“  patent  filling,”  to  which  is  added  about  a  fourth  quantity  of  moist  white-lead, 
thinned  with  turpentine,  and  bound  with  gold-size.  This  filling  should  be  quite 
limpid.  Two  thin  coats  are  better  than  one  thick  one,  because  the  latter  would 
fill  up  the  headings  and  carvings.  This  paint  will  dry  very  quickly  and  may  be 
applied  three  times  in  one  day.  After  the  second  coating  is  dry,  rub  the  palm  of 
the  hand  over  it,  and  if  it  stains  freely,  add  more  gold-size.  Next  day  apply 
three  more  coats  ;  this  will  in  most  cases  be  sufficient.  Let  the  work  stand  for  3 
or  4  days.  The  next  operation  is  “  rubbing  down.”  When  quite  smooth  and  no 
brush  marks  visible,  the  whole  is  washed  and  allowed  to  dry.  Then  apply  a  coat 
of  lead-color  as  before,  and  when  dry  make  a  cement  called  “stopping”  with 
dry  white-lead,  ground  in  turpentine,  and  slightly  bound  with  gold-size.  This  is 
used  to  repair  any  defects  that  the  “filling”  has  left.  When  the  stopping  is 
hard,  level  it  carefully  with  pumice-stone  and  water  down  to  the  surface.  Give 
the  work  a  smart  rub  over  with  fine  sandpaper,  and  then  apply  another  coat  of 
lead-color.  The  body  is  now  ready  for  the  final  color  chosen.” 

As  it  is  in  this  part  if  the  process  alone  that  a  change  is  proposed,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  follow  this  description  further,  but  I  will  proceed  at 
once  with  the  proposed  substitute. 

The  writer  claims  to  have  discovered  the  means  of  producing  a  new 
quality  of  varnish,  “made  from  very  hard  varnish  gums,  and  non-ab¬ 
sorbent,”  which  is  an  effectual  preserver  of  wood,  resists  the  moisture  in 
unseasoned  wood  as  well  as  atmospheric  changes,  is  very  elastic,  will 
not  peel  or  blister  off,  is  easily  applied,  and  quick  and  hard-drying.  Three 
coats  of  this,  he  says,  will  make  a  surface  like  glass,  very  hard  and  dur¬ 
able,  and  by  its  use  a  carriage  body  can  be  ready  for  finishing  color  in 
two  days  or  less.  Now  for  the  actual  process  as  proposed.  He  says  : 

“Fill  up  all  holes  and  crevices  with  a  cement  made  by  melting  beeswax  in 
combination  with  rosin  or  shellac.  The  next  thing  is  ‘  pore  ’  closing  and  ‘  hole¬ 
filling  ;  ’  for  this  he  advocates  plaster  of  Paris  made  into  a  creamy  paste  with 
water,  as  a  ‘  most  valuable  material.’  ‘  It  is  to  be  rubbed  by  means  of  a  coarse 
rag  across  the  woody  fibres,’  and  ‘the  superfluous  stuff  instantly  wiped  off,  or, 
if  allowed  to  dry,  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  pumice-stone ;  when  dry  give  the  first 
coat  of  varnish.  *  *  ’  ‘In  putting  on  the  first  and  second  coats  the  tool  may  be 
worked  across  the  grain,  but  in  the  finishing  or  third  coat  it  must  be  worked  along 
the  grain,  and  in  every  case  the  varnish  must  be  equally  and  evenly  laid  on.  The 
brush  should  be  firmly  yet  lightly  handled  ;  it  should  also  be  plied  with  a  degree 
of  speed,  as  this  varnish  has  not  the  slow-setting  properties  which  distinguish 
those  of  oil.  Give  a  good,  even  flowing  coat,  with  no  rubbing  of  the  tool.  Al¬ 
low  about  four  hours  to  dry.  Much  depends  upon  a  warm,  dry  atmosphere,  free 
from  draughts  of  dust,  yet  having  sufficient  ventilation  at  hand,  if  needful. 
Then  smooth  with  fine  glass-paper.  *  *  *  When  the  work  is  coarse,  it  ought  to 
be  freely  moistened  with  linseed  oil  and  then  papered.  Under  this  treatment  a 
thin  paste  is  formed  by  the  attrition,  which  not  only  reduces  the  unevenness  more 
effectually,  but  materially  assists  in  filling  up  the  open  pores.  2d  coat. — Proceed 
as  with  the  first,  except  that  the  process  of  smoothing  is  effected  by  rubbing 
with  a  piece  of  coarse  cloth  or  thick  flannel,  thoroughly  saturated  with  a  paste 
formed  of  water  and  ground  pumice-stone.  Allow  about  6  hours  to  dry  before 
rubbing,  jd  and  last  coat. — Proceed  as  before,  only  that  this  must  be  worked 
along  the  grain,  allowing  eight  hours  to  dry  and  harden,  then  rub  down  with 
pumice-powder  and  water.  ’  ” 

This  completes  the  preparation  for  the  finishing  color,  which  is  applied 
as  in  the  old  method  ;  and  it  is  alleged  that  there  is  less  paint  to  absorb 
the  succeeding  coats  of  varnish,  and  much  less  will  suffice. 

Such  is  the  new  notion  of  Mr.  M.  Williams,  of  Wigan,  who  has  thought 
fit  to  patent  the  process  of  varnish  manufacture  adopted  by  him  in  its 
production.  _  Spiro. 

A  CASE  OF  SHRIVELED  VARNISH. 

Keokuk,  Iowa,  Nov.  13th. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir:  A  very  singular  deviltry  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  our  paint-shop  during  the  past  week  ;  and  I  hasten  to  avail 
myself  of  the  assistance  of  the  editor  of  your  paint-shop  department. 
Here  is  the  case  : 

A  business  wagon  having  considerable  gold-leaf  lettering,  scrolling, 
etc.,  painted  with  care,  and  having  had  plenty  of  time  between  the  coats, 
was  in  our  varnish-room  all  ready  for  the  finishing  coat.  All  the  circum¬ 
stances  seemed  favorable.  The  weather  was  dry,  the  room  properly 
heated  ;  and  while  we  can’t  pride  ourselves  much  on  ventilation,  still,  it 
was  as  good  as  the  average.  The  varnish  was  the  same  that  we  have 
been  using  with  success  for  eight  years  past. 

Well,  I  applied  the  finishing  coat  of  varnish.  Up  to  the  time  of  my 
leaving  the  shop,  the  job  looked  beautiful.  It  was  perfect  in  every 
respect.  On  my  return  to  the  shop  next  morning,  however,  I  found  the 
main  panel  on  the  near  side,  and  the  top  panel  on  the  back  side,  all 
drawn  up.  It  looked  to  me  as  if  a  wind  had  passed  over  the  panel  and 
ruffled  it  all  up.  All  the  remaining  panels  on  the  sides  and  back  were 


still  in  perfect  condition.  What,  in  your  opinion,  was  the  cause  of  tl 
trouble  ? 

I  would  add  that  I  keep  my  varnish  brushes  in  raw  linseed  oil,  and  a; 
accustomed  to  wash  them  out  in  turpentine  previous  to  using  them, 
would  also  add  that  this  job  was  not  near  any  window,  where  it  cou 
catch  a  draught;  and  I  believe  the  temperature  was  pretty  unifon 
throughout  the  night,  at  about  say,  60  to  65°. 

A  prompt  reply  will  oblige.  T. 

Answer. 

The  latter  part  of  our  correspondent’s  letter  seems  to  suggest  a  sati 
factory  clue  to  the  mystery. 

We  refer  to  the  raw  oil  in  which  you  keep  your  varnish-brushes.  1 
our  opinion,  the  probable  cause  of  the  trouble  was  that  your  brushf 
were  not  perfectly  cleared  from  the  oil  of  the  keeper,  which  had,  r 
doubt,  been  standing  for  some  time,  and  had  become  more  or  le: 
“fatty”  and  non-drying.  We  are  all  the  more  inclined  to  beliei 
this  to  be  the  case,  from  the  fact  stated  by  you  that  the  panels  whic 
you  would  be  almost  sure  to  commence  on,  namely  :  the  main  panel  0 
the  near  side,  and  the  top  end  panel,  were  the  only  ones  which  wer 
affected.  Please  look  into  this,  and  let  us  know  what  you  learn  by  fu 
ther  observation  of  the  case. 

We  will  only  add  here  that  varnish  brushes  should  preferably  be  ke; 
in  the  same  material  which  they  are  used  to  apply.  If  you  will  kee 
them  in  raw  oil,  and  we  know  some  painters  prefer  to  do  so,  then  avoi 
washing  them  in  turpentine,  but  scrape  them  thoroughly,  and  then  wor 
them  out  in  the  varnish  before  applying.  W.  B.  L. 


A  CASE  OF  SEEDY  VARNISH. 

S.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  3d. 

Editor  of  The  Hub’s  Paint-Shop — Dear  Sir:  We  were  in  a  gre< 
hurry  last  month  with  a  coupe  promised  to  one  of  our  best  customer 
who  had  just  returned  from  Europe  ;  and  we  were  very  much  annoye 
by  the  finishing  coat  of  varnish,  which  acted  very  queerly. 

The  morning  after  it  was  varnished,  the  entire  surface  was  covered  b 
fine  specks,  and  looked  as  if  it  had  been  peppered  with  a  sand  bias' 
The  varnish,  also,  had  lost  its  luster.  It  was  unfit  to  send  away,  and  w 
had  to  let  it  stand  for  some  days,  and  then  rub  it  down  as  well  as  w 
could,  and  revarnish  it. 

We  have  used  the  same  varnish  for  years,  and  never  had  any  seriou 
trouble  with  it  before.  We  have  every  confidence  in  the  varnish,  an 
also  in  our  painter.  Please  state  what  you  think  caused  the  trouble.  D. 

Answer. 

Without  knowing  the  location  and  surroundings  of  your  shop,  its  con 
ditions  of  heat  and  ventilation,  and  the  state  of  your  brushes,  we  wc-uli 
not  undertake  to  assign  the  cause  of  the  trouble  named  with  any  degre 
of  certainty  ;  but  we  mention  below  three  principal  causes  which  are  liabl 
to  produce  a  seedy  job.  They  are  as  follows  : 

1st.  The  first  of  these  is  “chilled”  varnish,  which  has  been  kept  in  ; 
cold  place,  or  is  applied  in  a  dangerously  low  temperature,  for  instance 
at  50°  Fah.,  or  under. 

2d.  Leaving  the  floor  too  wet  after  washing  it  off  preparatory  for  th 
process  of  varnishing. 

3d.  Keeping  the  brushes  in  raw  oil,  and  not  thoroughly  cleansing  then 
before  applying  the  varnish  coat. 

Please  decide  for  yourself  which  of  the  above  fits  your  case. 

We  would  add  that,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  before  the  winte 
weather  has  thoroughly  settled,  painters  are  too  often  led  to  take  chance: 
with  the  weather  ;  and  a  sudden  change  of  temperature,  particularly  : 
cold  rain,  may  cause  heaps  of  trouble  in  the  varnish-room.  It  pays  t< 
keep  a  fire  going  pretty  steadily  after  the  first  of  November.  Moreover 
the  room  should  be  properly  ventilated,  in  order  to  avoid  the  other  hori 
of  the  dilemma — too  great  heat.  W.  B.  L. 

A  REPUTED  CURE  FOR  CRACKS  IN  VARNISH. 

Stayner,  Ont.,  Oct.  28th. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir:  I  see  in  my  Hub  for  September,  pag< 
405,  that  a  cure  for  cracks  in  varnish  is  referred  to.  You  will  confer  a  favor  i 
you  will  kindly  obtain  the  particulars  and  communicate  them  to  me,  either  U 
letter  or  through  your  correspondence  department. 

John  Mathers  &  Son. 

Answer. — For  full  particulars  respecting  the  method  referred  to,  oui 
correspondent  will  please  address  the  inventor,  Mr.  I.  F.  Ward,  Perry 
N.  Y.  We  have  had  no  experience  with  it;  and  we  must  confess  tha; 
we  have  little  faith  in  the  ability  of  any  filler  to  produce  the  result  which 
Mr.  Ward  claims,  although  he  certainly  speaks  very  confidently.  L. 


The  Czar  was  recently  severely  injured  by  being  thrown  from  his 
sledge.  It  must  haye  been  an  old  sledge.  We  have  known  men  to  get 
badly  “  broke”  by  fooling  with  “old  sledge.” — Norristown  Herald. 
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PLUMES  AND  SCREENS  FOR  RUSSIAN  SLEIGHS. 

Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  Nov.  3,  1884. 
Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  Will  you  please  tell  me  where  I  can  find 
imes  and  screens  for  Russian  sleighs  ?  A.  W. 

Answer. — For  full  particulars,  address  Otto  Wagner,  No.  272  6th- 
e.,  or  E.  Rattey,  No.  46  W.  30th-st.,  New-York  City,  who  are  special- 
s  in  this  line  of  work. 


THE  MIDDLE  BOW  OF  THREE-BOW  VICTORIA 

TOPS. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir:  In  setting  three-bow  tops  on  Victorias 
d  Cabriolets,  should  the  middle  bow  be  contracted  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  have 
jlurnb,  or  to  divide  the  space  between  the  first  and  third  bows  ?  G.  H.  S. 

Answer. — The  middle  bow  on  a  Victoria  is  not  contracted.  The  cen- 
•  bow  should  be  plumb.  It  will  not  make  a  good-looking  top  to  have 
2  bow  incline  to  the  front  or  back,  and  the  defect  will  become  still 
ire  conspicuous  when  the  top  becomes  old  and  worn. 


FOUR  DESIGNS  OF  SHIFTING-RAILS. 

Mansfield,  O.,  Nov.  i,  1884. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  In  the  April  Hub,  1884,  on  page 
,  appeared  the  following:  “  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  you  give  a 
od  article  on  shifting-rails, — not  telling  how  to  make  a  rail,  but  illus- 
iting  and  describing  the  different  kinds  adapted  for  different  uses.  I 
i  sure  it  would  be  appreciated  by  those  of  your  readers  producing  light 
irk.” 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  think  the  above  a  splendid  suggestion.  We  are  all 
:erested  to  learn  all  we  can  how  to  make  well-shaped  tops,  and  to  de- 
mine  the  proper  sizes  to  best  suit  the  jobs  for  which  they  are  intended, 
iswering  the  suggestion  of  your  correspondent,  I  herewith  inclose  four 
signs  of  shifting-rails,  hoping  that  they  may  arouse  others  to  give  us 
sir  ideas. 


Design  No.  1  is  specially  adapted  for  square-box,  surrey  and  white- 
apel  buggies  ;  designs  Nos.  2  and  3,  for  extension-top  phaetons,  sur- 
y  wagons,  phaetons,  etc.,  and  design  No.  4,  for  both  heavy  or  light 
>rk  where  shifting-rails  are  used. 


I  will  now  briefly  describe  the  first  of  these  shifting-rails,  and  my 
marks  will  apply  generally  to  all  the  others.  To  obtain  the  place  for 
e  S°oseneck,  find  the  length  of  the  top,  and  divide  it  by  two;  and  then 
fitract  the  rake.  Suppose  the  top  is  to  be  44  in.  in  length  ;  this 


divided  by  2  gives  22  in.  Deduct  the  rake,  which  is  3  in.,  from  22,  and 
this  leaves  19  in.  The  gooseneck  should  in  this  case  be  placed  19  in. 
from  a  straight  line  from  the  back  of  the  seat;  or,  for  a  42  in.  top,  18 
in.;  for  a  41  in.  top,  17^  in.;  for  a  40  in.  top,  17  in.,  etc. 


Some  builders  prefer  to  make  the  front  space  on  three-bow  tops  from 
1  to  \  l/z  in.  longer  than  the  back  space  ;  and  in  that  case  the  gooseneck 
is  set  back  from  the  center  to  allow  the  middle  bow  to  stand  plumb  ;  but 
in  all  other  cases  the  gooseneck  should  set  in  the  center  of  the  top,  so 
that  the  front  and  back  bows  will  stand  at  the  same  angle. 


The  above  rules  hold  good  for  all  styles  of  shifting-rails  for  buggies. 
For  rules  applicable  to  extension-tops,  see  my  article  in  the  December 
Hub,  1880,  page  428. 

The  lazy-back  should  not  set  vertical,  but  on  a  line  with  the  back 
stays.  This  will  allow  the  back  to  lie  up  close  against  the  lazy-back. 

Designs  2  and  3  have  the  arm-rails  flattened  out,  with  three  holes 
drilled  in,  and  a  block  of  wood  screwed  fast  for  the  trimmer  to  put  the 
arm-pad  on.  These  arm-pieces  will  not  turn.  C.  G.  Cook. 


SIMPLE  DESIGN  FOR  TRIMMING  A  BUGGY. 


In  this  simple  and  inexpensive  design,  adapted  for  buggies  and  other 
light  jobs,  the  back  and  cushion  have  a  cord  through  the  center,  and 
each  is  made  of  two  pieces  of  cloth.  This,  you  see,  is  a  good  pattern  for 


working  up  odd  pieces.  The  rest  of  the  design  is  formed  by  stitching 
]/&  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  cloth.  Form  a  small  cord,  and  draw  in  two 
large  tufts.  The  fall  is  stitched  to  correspond  with  the  back. 

No  further  description  seems  necessary,  as  the  trimmer  will  have  no 
trouble  in  following  the  drawing.  C.  G.  Cook. 


Petty  Tradesman  (reading  his  paper): — “Tut,  tut!  what  foolish 
pride  is  creeping  in  among  the  lower  classes  !  Here  is  a  case  of  a  girl 
disowned  by  her  family  because  she  married  a  coachman.  And  she  was 
only  a  shop-girl  serving  customers  at  Macy’s  !  Well,  well  !  what  is  the 
world  coming  to  ?” — The  Century. 
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TRIMMING  DESIGN  FOR  CLOSE- TOP  PHAETON. 

I  herewith  present  a  design  of  trimming  well  adapted  to  a  large  class 
of  medium  work,  including  close-top  phaetons,  cabriolets,  victorias,  etc. 

By  comparing  this  design  with  the  two  which  I  presented  in  the  last 
number,  pages  552  and  553,  several  noteworthy  changes  will  be  observed, 
including  the  plain  cushion,  and  the  differently  shaped  pocket.  The  fig¬ 
ures  introduced  in  the  back  and  side  also  vary  somewhat.  With  these 


exceptions,  however,  the  mode  of  making  up  this  design  is  substantially 
the  same  as  I  then  described  with  considerable  detail  ;  and  the  reader  is 
therefore  referred  to  that  article  for  all  necessary  instructions. 

I  will  only  add  the  following  few  hints  :  Finish  with  broad-lace  and 
patent-leather  welts  all  around,  the  black  leather  forming  an  agreeable 
contrast  with  the  material,  which  should  be  green  goatskins.  Use  green 
carpet,  with  small  figure,  and  for  the  quilted  work  use  tufts  in  color  to 
match  the  skins.  This  will  give  a  rich  and  stylish  appearance  to  the 
whole  job.  W.  H.  E. 


TRADE  GOSSIP  OF  THE  PAST  MONTH. 


Well,  we  have  seen  exciting  times  since  we  read  our  November 
Hubs!  We  have  passed  through  a  political  revolution.  Anew 
President-elect  and  a  new  administration  are  now  before  us;  and, 
after  more  or  less  shock  on  the  part  of  one-half  of  our  citizens, 
both  halves  seem  now  to  have  accepted  the  situation  with  good 
grace,  and  to  be  gradually  settling  down  to  work  again.  Whatever 
our  political  opinions  may  have  been  on  Nov.  1st,  our  obvious  duty 
on  Dec.  1st,  as  peace-loving  citizens  of  a  free  land,  is  to  promptly 
a&ept  the  will  of  the  majority,  and  to  ally  ourselves,  hand  and 

heart,  with  the  new  order  of  things.  Long  live  the  President-elect ! 

* 

*  * 

One  thought  occupied  the  attention  of  the  American  people 
during  the  month  of  November:  Who  is  to  be  our  next  President? 
1  he  question  was  a  momentous  one ;  and,  naturally  enough,  while 
that  was  still  open,  the  trades  and  manufactures  were  largely  left 


to  run  themselves.  They  didn’t  succeed  very  well.  Such,  at  least 
was  the  case  with  the  carriage  trade,  whose  record  for  Novembe 

of  this  year  can  be  summed  up  with  the  single  word  :  Nil / 

* 

*  * 

The  Connecticut  papers  report  the  following  peculiar  electioi 
bet,  made  by  two  citizens  of  Norwich,  in  that  State.  If  Clevelan* 
were  elected,  William  Hartley  was  to  furnish  a  barouche  drawn  b 
a  yoke  of  oxen,  harnessed  with  Williamantic  thread,  to  procee< 
over  a  line  of  march  comprising  the  principal  streets  of  the  city 
If  Blaine  won,  then  Frank  S.  Stuart  was  to  pay  for  the  same  turn 
out.  The  principals  in  the  wager,  with  two  invited  guests,  are  t< 
occupy  seats  in  the  barouche.  When  this  political  circus  is  t< 
occur,  is  not  definitely  stated. 

* 

*  * 

The  case  of  Brewster  &  Co.  against  Rufus  Hatch,  involving  thi 
vexed  question  of  the  feeing  of  coachmen,  is  still  before  the  New 
York  courts  ;  and  another  decision,  adverse  to  the  plaintiffs,  i 
recorded  in  this  number  of  The  Hub,  page  636,  which  well  deserve: 
careful  reading.  No  lawsuit  of  equal  importance  to  the  carriagt 
trade  ever  before  entered  the  courts,  and  its  progress  is  evidently 
watched  with  deep  interest.  We  understand  that  no  further  actior 

is  likely  to  occur  until  the  January  term. 

* 

*  * 

The  suit  of  Miss  Rebecca  B.  Martin  against  William  F.  Garrisor 
for  $5,000  damages,  was  tried  in  the  Brooklyn  City  Court,  N.  Y.,  or 
Nov.  10th.  It  appears  that,  on  the  afternoon  of  May  19th,  tht 
plaintiff  and  a  lady  friend  were  driving  to  Prospect  Park  in  a  Vil¬ 
lage-cart,  when  the  defendant,  who  was  driving  rapidly  in  a  lighi 
wagon,  struck  the  cart  and  threw  the  ladies  into  the  street.  The 
plaintiff  was  severely  bruised  and  her  eye  was  badly  cut.  She 
claims  that  the  accident  was  the  result  of  carelessness  on  the  pari 

of  the  defendant.  The  case  is  still  in  court. 

* 

*  * 

After  a  brief  and  promising  existence  of  about  a  year,  the 
New-York  Catering  Company,  whose  Delivery  Wagon  was  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  April  Hub,  1884,  has  been  compelled  to  close  its 
kitchens.  Last  spring  it  was  in  its  heyday,  having  a  greater  busi¬ 
ness  than  it  could  conveniently  attend  to.  Its  customers  were 
more  than  satisfied  with  the  quality  and  quantity  of  its  purveying, 
and  it  was  believed  that  this  novel  plan  of  furnishing  wholesome 
and  economical  food,  well  cooked  and  neatly  served,  would  be 
equally  a  source  of  profit  to  its  originators  and  of  convenience  to 
those  who  availed  themselves  of  its  advantages.  But  in  the  early 
summer  there  was  a  hegira  of  the  company’s  patrons,  and  those 
who  remained  in  town  found  a  gradual  decline  in  the  quality  of  the 
meals  and  in  the  service  generally.  The  natural  result  was  a  with¬ 
drawal  of  custom,  and  the  company,  not  being  provided  with 
sufficient  capital  to  carry  it  through  a  period  of  dullness,  has 
come  to  financial  grief.  It  has,  however,  demonstrated  that  its 
scheme,  under  fairly  good  management,  would  meet  with  success] 
We  may,  therefore,  regard  the  culinary  fires  as  being  only  tempo¬ 
rarily  quenched,  and  expect  that  they  will  soon  blaze  again  under 
the  breath  of  another  company  or  companies,  having  lungs  strong 
enough  to  fan  them. 

* 

*  * 

The  Southern  Coach-Maker,  our  new  and  energetic  contempo¬ 
rary,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  makes  public,  in  its  November  issue, 
quite  a  full  report  of  the  St.  Louis  convention,  accompanied  by 
many  interesting  editorial  notes  and  comments.  In  one  of  the 
latter  it  expresses  the  following  thought :  “  We  greatly  regret  the 
small  attendance  from  the  South.  We  fear  our  portion  of  the  craftj 
do  not  appreciate  as  they  ought  the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to 
attend  these  conventions.”  Its  reference  to  Gen.  Sherman  is  par¬ 
ticularly  happy,  by  reason  both  of  its  source  and  its  evident  heart¬ 
iness.  It  says  :  “  There  were  a  number  of  good  speeches,  promi¬ 
nent  among  which  was  that  of  the  old  warrior,  Wm.  Tecumseh 
Sherman,  who  has  a  voice  and  a  heart  in  peace,  as  well  as  an  arm 
and  a  head  in  war.”  Referring  to  the  toast  offered  to  our  Phila¬ 
delphia  contemporary,  it  adds :  “  A  very  clever  little  piece  of 
brotherly  regard  occurred  at  the  banquet.  President  McLear 
offered  as  a  closing  toast:  ‘  The  Carriage  Monthly  Daily,'  which 
was  most  powerfully  and  feelingly  responded  to  by  the  editor  of 
The  Hub."  We  don’t  know  about  the  “  powerfully,” — but  “  feel¬ 
ingly,”  yes;  and  in  response  to  an  implied  mark  of  interrogation 
in  an  editorial  wherein  the  Blacksmith  and  Wheelwright  somewhat 
humorously  alludes  to  the  same  incident,  we  take  pleasure  in  repeat¬ 
ing,  now,  that  we  consider  Messrs.  Ware  Brothers  deserving  of  the 
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ghest  praise  for  the  pluck  with  which  they  undertook  a  most 
fficult  task  in  journalism,  and  the  success  with  which  they  ac- 
implished  it. 

* 

*  * 

Mr.  Wm.  Thompson  Casson’s  serial  essay  on  “The  Manufac- 
re  of  Carriage  Wheels  ”  continues  to  form  an  attractive  feature 
the  London  Coach-Builders’  Art  Journal.  The  installment 
ipearing  in  the  November  issue  of  that  periodical  is  devoted  to 
e  machinery  and  tools  employed  by  English  wheel-makers. 

* 

5k  5k 

We  wish  we  knew  that  every  reader  of  The  Huh  was  also  a  con- 
int  reader  of  the  editorials  appearing  each  month  in  The  Century , 
,der  the  heading  of  “  Topics  of  the  Time.”  That  one  entitled 
Economic  Mistakes  of  the  Poor,”  in  the  November  number,  is  a 
rmon  in  itself,  and  well  worth  a  year’s  subscription  to  any  work- 
gman  who  will  duly  ponder  upon  and  utilize  its  wise  suggestions. 

* 

*  * 

Once  more  the  Queen  of  the  Turf  has  beaten  the  record  !  The 
[lowing  inscription,  copied  from  the  commemorative  trophy  just 
mpleted  by  Tiffany  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  briefly  tells  the  story : 

WOODBURN  FARM  CUP. 

AWARDED  THROUGH  THE  KENTUCKY  TROTTING 
HORSE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION  TO 
MAUD  S., 

Owned  by  Robert  Bonner,  to  commemorate  her  great 
achievement  of  trotting  on  the  Lexington  Fair 
Grounds,  Nov.  u,  1884,  against  her 
own  record  of  2.og34,  and 
making  a  record  of 

2©©#. 

* 

*  * 

Dull  seasons  are  not  altogether  to  be  regretted— when  they 
n’t  call  too  often  or  stop  too  long.  An  occasional  lull  in  busi- 
ss,  like  an  occasional  holiday,  may  prove  beneficial  to  the  manu- 
:turer,  by  shaking  him  up  and  stimulating  him  to  renewed 
ergy  and  originality.  In  spite  of  Mr.  Eccles’s  ingenious  observa- 
>n  recorded  on  page  639,  temporary  necessity,  wisely  administered, 
:11  deserves  the  reputation  of  being  the  “  mother  of  invention,” 
is  shown  by  the  frequency  with  which  we  have  had  occasion  to 
mment  on  the  fact  that  noteworthy  new  styles  in  the  line  of 
hides  have  most  often  been  developed  during  periods  of  business 
Lgnation.  In  this  view  of  the  case  we  would  seem  justified  in 
pecting  something  astonishingly  novel  this  season,  nor  have  we 
en  disappointed,  for  the  “  Sedan  Cab  ”  just  brought  out  by 
jssrs.  Chauncey  Thomas  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  appears  to  us 
fulfill  all  the  conditions  of  a  new  and  valuable  creation,  being 
vel  in  form  and  detail,  and  specially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
isent  day.  These  facts  we  hope  to  clearly  show  in  our  next 
mber,  which  will  contain  a  careful  drawing  of  the  new  cab,  ac- 
mpanied  by  a  detailed  description  of  its  characteristic  features, 
must  suffice  for  the  present  to  say  that  its  outlines  closely  follow 
)se  of  the  old  Sedan  Chair,  which,  in  its  palmy  days,  was  a  model 
grace.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  veritable  Sedan  Chair  mounted  on  two 
ieels,  with  a  driver’s  box  in  front,  and  the  entrance  transferred 
the  rear.  Many  other  minor  features  are  introduced,  including 
i  seating  arrangements  and  mode  of  balancing  the  body  to  the 
luirements  of  varying  loads,  but  its  typical  character  as  a  wheeled 
dan  Chair  still  remains.  Its  title  is  consequently  a  happy  hit, 

ing  short,  easily  remembered,  and  strictly  descriptive. 

* 

*  * 

3ne  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the  tifnes  is  the  present 
reased  demand  for  new  and  improved  designs  of  vehicles,  which, 
ring  the  past  month,  has  kept  our  draftsman,  Mr.  Kehrl,  unusu- 
Y  busy,  and  has  added  very  satisfactorily  to  our  sales  of  fashion- 
tes  and  colored  engraving  of  recent  date.  To  answer  this  de- 
nd  with  less  expense  to  our  friends,  we  are  now  engaged  in 
nting  an  attractive  collection  of  our  new  stock  of  such  designs, 
ich  will  be  ready  for  sale  early  in  December,  and  will,  we  think, 
)ve  highly  serviceable  to  the  trade.  It  will  contain  about  two 
ndred  and  fifty  current  styles  of  carriages,  both  light  and  heavy, 
,rether  with  business  vehicles  and  sleighs,  drawn  in  perspective  to 
‘  scale  of  either  one-half  or  three-quarter  inch,  and  twelve  of  the 
tes  are  printed  in  colors.  The  price  of  this  new  publication, 
ich  will  be  found  particularly  valuable  for  study  during  the 
iter  months,  is  $2.00,  including  prepaid  postage,  or  less  than  one 
it  for  each  design.  After  the  builder  has  already  realized  his 
idend  on  the  investment  by  noting  the  characteristics  of  these 
hion  plates,  they  can  then  be  turned  to  further  account  by  ex¬ 


hibiting  them  to  customers,  who  often  need  help  of  this  kind  in 
order  to  define  the  requirements  which  they  have  in  mind,  but  are 
unable  to  clearly  express.  May  we  have  the  pleasure  of  supplying 
you  with  a  copy  ? 

At 

*  * 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  School  Committee  in 
New-York,  Mr.  Henry  Julian,  of  Bolton,  Eng.,  has  forwarded  in 
pamphlet  form  a  second  edition  of  his  admirable  lecture  on  “Art 
Applied  to  Coach-Building,”  recently  delivered  by  him  in  the  New 
Town  Hall,  Westminster,  and  already  reviewed  in  our  July  and 
August  numbers.  It  bears  upon  the  title-page  the  following  ad¬ 
ditional  inscription  :  “  Second  Edition.  Printed  expressly  for  the 
use  of  Pupils  of  the  Technical  School  for  Carriage  Draftsmen  and 
Mechanics,  New-York,  by  request  of  the  Committee  of  the  Car¬ 
riage-Builders’  National  Association  on  Technical  Education.” 
One  of  these  has  been  presented  to  each  member  of  the  regular 
evening  and  corresponding  classes.  The  expense  has  been  paid 
out  of  the  school  fund,  and  copies  will  be  supplied  at  ten  cents 
each,  postpaid,  to  any  member  of  the  Association  who  will  apply  to 
the  instructor  or  secretary. 

* 

*  sk 

The  November  number  of  the  London  Carriage  Builders 
Gazette  contains  a  report  of  the  highly  instructive  lecture  recently 
delivered  by  Mr.  Geo.  N.  Hooper,  President  of  the  Institute  of 
British  Carriage  Manufacturers,  on  “  The  Methods  and  Results  of 
Technical  Teaching  as  applied  to  the  British  Carriage  Industry.” 
We  wish  every  American  carriage-builder  could  read  this  lecture, 
and  we  would  gladly  publish  it  in  full  if  our  space  allowed,  but,  with 
the  introductory  remarks  and  succeeding  debate  accompanying, 
it  occupies  seventeen  closely-printed  columns  in  the  journal  referred 
to.  Mr.  Hooper’s  definition  of  what  constitutes  a  fully  competent 
carriage-builder  is  admirable ;  but  how  few,  alas  !  would  be  able  to 
hold  their  places  if  required  to  answer  all  the  conditions  he  lays 
down !  By  submitting  the  trade  to  a  competitive  examination 
based  on  these  requisites,  we  fear  that  the  number  of  successful 
candidates  for  continuance  of  business  during  the  year  1885  would 
be  painfully  few.  Here  is  what  Mr.  Hooper  says  on  this  subject  : 
“  A  thoroughly  competent  carriage-builder  must  be  a  competent 
draftsman  ;  he  must  be  well  trained  in  free-hand  drawing,  advanced 
as  well  as  elementary ;  he  should  also  have  a  good  general  know¬ 
ledge  of  geometry;  he  should  also  have  a  knowledge  of  mechani¬ 
cal  laws,  as  well  as  theoretical  and  applied  mechanics;  he  should 
also  know  the  properties  of  the  materials  used,  and  be  able  to 
judge  of  their  quality ;  and  he  should  know  how  best  to  convert 
materials  so  as  to  avoid  waste,  for  many  of  the  materials  used  in 
the  carriage  industry  are  choice  and  costly.  He  should  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  color,  and  their  proper  arrangement  as 
regards  harmony  and  contrast.  His  knowledge  of  carriage  draw¬ 
ing  should  be  such,  that,  by  a  combination  of  skill  in  free-hand  and 
mechanical  drawing,  his  work  may  be  designed  with  elegance,  and 
so  constructed  that,  as  a  piece  of  mechanism,  it  shall  not  tear  itself 
to  pieces.” 

* 

*  * 

No  living  carriage-builder  has  had  longer  or  more  varied  experi¬ 
ence  in  technical  instruction  as  applied  to  the  carriage  trade  than 
Mr.  Hooper,  and  his  remarks  on  this  subject  therefore  deserve 
special  note.  He  says  :  “  A  great  deal  may  be  learned  in  a  good 
and  well-ordered  manufactory,  but  generally  it  is  not,  except  under 
the  following  conditions  :  First,  a  sound  preliminary  education ; 
second,  some  one  to  teach ;  and  third,  a  willing  student.  The 
fundamental  object  of  a  factory  is  to  make  a  living,  from  the  em¬ 
ployer  down  to  the  youngest  apprentice  or  errand  boy.  Thus 
matters  and  methods  are  so  arranged  as  to  produce  the  goods  at  a 
price,  and  at  a  profit.  Time  is  money  to  all  engaged  in  the  work. 
The  employer  has  seldom  time  at  his  disposal  to  teach  the  boys 
and  young  men.  The  skilled  artisans  under  whom  the  boys  are 
placed  have  their  quantity  of  work  to  turn  out  each  day,  and  the 
teaching  of  the  boys  is  not  to  attain  the  utmost  skill  but  the 
most  rapid  money  return.  Under  a  very  relaxed  system  of 
apprenticeship,  industry  can  hardly  be  enforced,  as  in  the 
olden  time,  by  an  appeal  to  a  magistrate,  so  the  technical  school 
becomes  almost  a  necessity  in  our  times,  to  meet  the  keen  and 
fierce  competition  that  we  have  to  meet  with  ;  and  if  necessary  for 
apprentices  and  young  men,  it  is  ten  times  more  necessary  for 
foremen  and  employers,  who  have  to  direct  the  work.”  Surely,  no 
more  telling  plea  for  technical  instruction  was  ever  presented  than 
in  the  above  brief  sentence  ! 
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THE  CASE  OF  BREWSTER  &*  CO.  vs.  HATCH. 

FULL  REPORT  OF  THE  PRESENT  SITUATION. 

So  many  inquiries  have  recently  been  addressed  to  us  respecting 
late  developments  of  this  case,  which  has  now  become  quite  an 
American  cause  celebre,  that  we  have  determined  to  give  our  readers 
a  full  account  of  its  present  condition  and  the  attitude  of  the  two 
parties  in  the  suit. 

This  action,  brought  by  Brewster  &  Co.,  of  Broome-st.,  New- 
York,  against  Rufus  Hatch,  to  recover  a  balance  due  for  goods 
sold  and  work  and  materials  furnished,  has  been  tried  three  times. 

On  the  first  two  trials,  a  verdict  was  given  for  the  plaintiffs, 
affirmed  on  appeal  by  the  General  Term  of  the  City  Court,  but 
reversed  on  appeal,  and  a  new  trial  ordered  by  the  General  Term 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  City 
Court. 

On  the  third  trial,  which  came  on  before  Mr.  Justice  Hawes  and 
a  jury  in  the  City  Court  on  the  12th  of  February,  1884,  the  defend¬ 
ant  first  set  up  as  a  defense  to  the  action  that  the  plaintiffs  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  giving  gratuities  to  defendant’s  coachman ; 
and  claimed  that  this  custom  was  contrary  to  public  policy, 
rendered  the  contract  void,  and  barred  recovery  of  the  claim. 

The  evidence,  in  brief,  was  that  gratuities  had  in  fact  been  given, 
but  that  they  were  not  given  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  coachman  to  bring  work  to  the  plaintiffs’  shop.  It  was 
admitted  by  counsel  for  both  plaintiffs  and  defendant  that  there 
was  no  question  of  fact  for  the  jury  to  pass  upon,  and  the  Judge 
was  requested  to  decide  as  a  matter  of  law  whether  the  giving  of  the 
gratuities  was  contrary  to  public  policy  and  consequently  barred 
recovery  of  the  claim.  Mr.  Justice  Hawes  decided  that  such  was 
the  case,  and  directed  the  jury  to  find  a  verdict  for  the  defendant, 
which  they  accordingly  did.  A  motion  for  a  new  trial  was  argued 
on  February  23d,  1884,  and  subsequently,  after  deliberation,  denied. 

From  the  judgment  in  favor  of  defendant,  and  the  order  of  Jus¬ 
tice  Hawes  denying  a  new  trial,  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  General 
Term  of  the  City  Court,  and  came  on  to  be  heard  on  the  3d  day 
of  October,  1884,  before  Justices  Nehrbas,  Browne  and  Hyatt. 
Brewster  &  Co.  were  represented  by  Judge  William  H.  Arnoux 
and  Mr.  Austin  Huntington  as  counsel;  and  Mr.  Hatch  by 
Messrs.  Robert  Sewell  and  A.  D.  Pape.  The  opinion  of  the  Court 
by  Mr.  Justice  Nehrbas,  filed  October  24th,  affirming  the  judgment 
and  order  appealed  from,  is  of  such  general  interest  to  the  car¬ 
riage  trade  that  we  present  it  in  full  below.  It  reads  as  follows  : 

*  '  * 

THE  OPINION  OF  JUDGE  NEHRBAS. 

This  is  an  action  for  $445.42  upon  an  account  for  goods  sold  and  delivered, 
work,  labor  and  services  rendered,  and  materials  furnished. 

There  seems  to  be  no  denial  contained  in  the  answer,  but  simply  a  controver¬ 
sion  of  the  value  of  the  goods  sold  and  work  performed.  This  allegation  put 
plaintiffs  to  their  proof  of  value.  In  lieu  of  this,  the  plaintiffs  relied  upon  the 
correspondence  had  between  the  parties. 

On  August  8,  1877 ,  the  plaintiffs’  then  attorney  wrote  the  defendant  that  a 
claim  for  $598.89  (including  interest)  against  the  defendant  had  been  placed  in 
his  hands  for  collection.  On  August  10th  the  defendant  replied  directly  to 
plaintiffs,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  their  attorney’s  letter,  and  stating  that  he 
presumed  the  claim  was  for  repairs  and  storage  on  carriages  and  sleighs,  and  his 
inability  to  pay  at  that  time.  Three  days  thereafter  plaintiffs  informed  the  de¬ 
fendant  that  they  had  waited  nearly  three  years,  and  offered  to  deduct  $145.42 — 
making  the  claim  $400.00  net — waiving  all  interest  if  paid  at  once.  The  de¬ 
fendant,  on  August  i8th,  replied,  reiterating  his  inability  to  pay  the  amount  of 
the  account  immediately,  and  said  :  “  But  I  will  pay  it  just  as  soon  as  possible.” 
This  correspondence  makes  out  a  prima  facie  case  for  the  plaintiffs  for  $445.42 
and  interest.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  as  to  the  particular  items  which 
make  up  this  account.  The  claim  and  proof  are  directed  to  an  amount  in  its 
entirety. 

The  defense  relied  upon  at  the  last  trial  was,  that  plaintiffs  occasionally  gave 
defendant’s  coachman  presents  of  money,  and  that  their  so  doing  precluded  a 
recovery  on  grounds  of  public  policy.  To  prove  this  defense,  a  portion  of  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Henry  Brewster,  one  of  the  plaintiffs,  given  upon  a  former  trial,  was 
read  in  evidence  by  the  defendant.  In  answer  to  the  question:  “There  has 
been  something  said  here  about  your  giving  the  coachman  here  a  gratuity  ;  state 
what  there  is  about  that  ?  ”  Mr.  Brewster  answered  : 

“  In  regard  to  repairs,  it  is  customary  on  the  1st  of  January  to  make  the 
coachman  a  little  present ;  sometimes  it  is  one  dollar  ;  sometimes  two  or  three, 
and  we  have  sometimes  given  more — five  or  six  dollars,  and  I  don’t  say  but  we 
may  have  given  more  than  that ;  always  give  them,  if  they  do  not  come  for  it 
we  send  it  ;  it  is  a  custom  imported  from  the  old  country. 

Q.  You  did  pay  this  man  of  Mr.  Hatch’s— were  in  the  habit  of  paying  this 
man  ? 

A.  If  we  did  not,  it  would  be  the  first  case. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  paying  the  money  ? 

A.  It  is  a  custom  imported  from  the  old  country. 


Q.  We  do  not  want  the  customs  of  the  old  country. 

A.  Well,  I  could  answer  your  question  by  saying  something  else. 

Q.  I  would  rather  you  would  not ;  give  me  the  reason. 

A.  Well,  that  is  one  reason ;  another,  that  it  induces  a  man  to  feel  more  pride 
in  his  carriage  ;  he  has  to  treat  his  friends  ;  he  has  treat  money  ;  it  is  a  credit 
to  us  and  a  credit  to  his  employer  both. 

Q.  Is  it  not  to  induce  him  to  bring  the  work  to  your  shop,  and  not  somewhere 
else  ? 

A.  It  is  not  ;  if  a  man  should  ask  for  it  I  would  kick  him  into  the  street. 

The  defendant’s  coachman  testified  that  he  received  money  from  the  plaintiffs 
at  different  times,  but  at  no  particular  season  of  the  year.  He  was  paid  two  or 
three  dollars  at  a  time.  He  was  in  the  habit,  when  he  was  coachman  for  Mr. 
Hatch,  of  taking  the  carriages  for  repairs  to  Brewster’s,  without  saying  anything 
to  Mr.  Hatch  about  it ;  he  had  orders  whenever  anything  was  out  of  order,  tc 
take  it  to  Brewster  and  have  it  repaired. 

Llpon  this  evidence  the  defendant’s  counsel  moved  to  dismiss,  on  the  ground 
that  “  this  case  develops  a  violation  of  public  policy,  which  exonerates  Mr.  Hatch 
from  liability  to  these  plaintiffs,  because  they  bribed  his  servant  into  gross  de¬ 
linquencies  and  dereliction  of  duty.”  A  suggestion  from  the  Court  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  had  better  be  submitted  to  the  jury  for  their  determination  was  strenuously 
opposed  by  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  ;  and  counsel  for  both  parties  finally 
consented  that  the  question  should  be  passed  upon  by  the  Court ;  and  it  was 
stipulated  that,  as  to  this  motion  to  dismiss,  there  was  no  question  of  fact 
involved.  The  motion  was  thereupon  granted  by  the  Court,  and  the  jury 
formally  directed  to  find  a  verdict  for  the  defendant  upon  the  grounds  stated. 

At  a  former  General  Term  of  this  Court,  upon  an  appeal  from  a  judgment 
entered  after  a  second  trial  of  this  cause,  the  Court  expressed  its  opinion  that 
the  testimony  brought  out  on  that  trial  (which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  the  same  as 
this)  precluded  a  recovery  as  being  against  public  policy.  But,  inasmuch  as  the 
facts  thus  elicited  had  not  been  pleaded  as  a  defense,  the  judgment,  which  was 
in  plaintiffs’  favor,  was  affirmed.  The  answer  has  since  been  amended,  setting 
up  that  defense,  so  that  the  question  is  now  distinctly  presented  for  our  deter¬ 
mination. 

Although  the  views  expressed  on  the  subject  by  the  former  General  Term  may 
be  merely  obiter,  they  seem  to  state  the  law  applicable  to  the  case  quite  forcibly 
and  tersely,  and  we  fully  concur  in  the  opinion  handed  down  by  the  Court,  sc 
far  as  it  relates  to  this  defense.  When  presents  of  money  are  made  to  servants 
by  people  who  do  business  through  them  with  their  masters,  the  instinctive  anc 
irresistible  conclusion  follows,  that  it  is  wrong — morally  and  legally  improper 
and  when  business  is  conducted  with  the  servant  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
master,  the  impropriety  assumes  a  still  more  serious  character.  Can  such  gift; 
be  considered  as  mere  matters  of  charity  ?  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  servant 
is  sufficiently  paid  for  his  services  by  his  employer.  Why,  then,  was  the  coach¬ 
man  in  this  case  subsidized  ?  The  plaintiffs  say  : 

“  It  is  a  custom  imported  from  the  old  country  ;  it  induces  a  man  to  feel  more 
pride  in  his  carriages  ;  he  has  to  treat  his  friends  ;  he  has  treat  money  ;  it  is  a 
credit  to  us  and  his  employer  both.” 

These  reasons  are  certainly  very  unsatisfactory,  to  say  the  least.  This  cus¬ 
tom,  if  such  it  be,  cannot  be  upheld  by  courts  of  justice.  It  is  subversive  of  a! 
principles  of  good  faith  and  fair  dealing  between  man  and  man.  It  tends  tc 
corrupt  the  morals  of  employes,  and  make  them  unfaithful  to  those  who  are  en¬ 
titled  to  their  disinterested  fidelity.  Such  practices  are  certainly  not  consonant 
with  honorable  business  principles,  and  they  who  indulge  in  them  must  suffer 
the  consequences,  however  onerous  they  may  appear  to  be.  (See  Smith  vs.  City 
of  Albany,  61  N.  Y.,  444). 

But  it  is  suggested  that,  while  the  defense  may  be  good  as  to  the  repairs  and 
storage  charged,  it  is  not  valid  so  far  as  the  fifty  dollars  which  remains  unpaid  on 
the  original  purchase  price  of  the  landaulet  is  concerned.  This  ground  is  un¬ 
tenable  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  proof  whatsoever  in  the  case  as  to  the 
different  amounts  charged’.  The  evidence  has  reference  to  but  one  item  in  the 
bulk,  to  wit,  $445.42.  The  correspondence  between  the  parties  occurred  some 
time  before  any  suit  was  brought,  and  before  the  bill  of  particulars  was  served. 
In  our  opinion,  the  bill  of  particulars  cannot  therefore  be  inquired  into  for  the 
items  of  the  account.  It  was  not  proved  in  any  wise,  and,  for  the  purposes  oi 
this  appeal,  the  claim  proved  must  be  considered  as  indivisible.  If  the  plaintiff; 
have  chosen  to  rely  upon  admissions  to  prove  their  case,  they  must  take  them  a* 
they  are.  All  questions  of  fact  were  taken  from  the  jury  by  express  stipulation,  and 
we  can  only  consider  the  one  item  proved.  It  thus  follows  that  if  any  part  oi 
plaintiffs’  demand  is  tainted  with  illegality,  the  whole  of  it  must  fall,  since  a  basis 
of  discrimination  is  wanting. 

We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  judgment  and  order  appealed  from  should 
be  affirmed.  Judgment  and  order  affirmed,  with  costs. 

* 

*  * 

It  should  be  added  that  the  above  decision  by  no  means  settles 
the  case,  for  we  understand  that  an  appeal  to  the  General  Term  ol 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  is  under  way,  and  that  it  will  probably 
be  argued  in  January  next.  That  Court  may  reverse  the  decision 
of  the  Court  below,  in  which  case  the  action  would  have  to  be 
tried  over  again  for  the  fourth  time.  Whatever  may  happen,  the 
carriage  trade  of  this  country  will  watch  the  course  of  events  with 
profound  interest,  for  this  case  may  be  looked  upon  as  not  alone 
a  trial  of  Brewster  &  Co.’s  methods,  but  of  a  common  and  long- 
established  custom  of  the  trade,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 


“  Phii.osophy  would  seem  to  be  the  science  of  making  abstruse  things 
plain  :  but  many  of  our  cultivated  moderns  have  reversed  the  order, 
and  are  satisfied  if  they  can  make  plain  things  abstruse.” — The  Century. 
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ABE  BOOB  BOADS  GOOD  FBI  ENDS? 

(See  previous  article  on  same  subject,  in  our  October  number,  page  486.) 

Our  “Critics’  Corner”  month  before  last  included  an  extract 
from  the  IV extern  Carriage,  Wagon  and  Materials  Journal,  of 
Chicago,  claiming  that  poor  roads  were  good  friends  to  carriage- 
makers.  To  this,  we  responded  briefly  in  the  negative,  but  prefaced 
jur  comments  with  the  remark  that  “  we  imagine  our  Chicago 
;ontemporary  was  ‘  funning.'  ”  To  our  surprise  we  now  learn  that 
te  wasn’t,  for  in  his  November  issue  he  reiterates  the  statement, 
ind  defines  his  reasons.  Behold,  below,  his  statement  and  his  rea¬ 
sons  : 

“  The  Hub  seems  to  think  that  bad  roads  are  not  so  beneficial  to 
;arriage  and  wagon-builders  as  good  roads.  That  good  roads 
•ncourage  riding  is  to  be  admitted.  But  in  this  country,  outside 
A  large,  old  cities,  there  are  not  uniformly  good  streets  and  roads ; 
:onsequently,  those  who  ride  must  take  the  bad  with  the  good, 
md  this  journal  contends  that  bad  streets  and  roads  knock  in 
pieces  carriages  and  wagons  quicker  than  good  streets  and  roads, 
md  therefore  that  bad  streets  and  roads  are  more  beneficial  to 
'arriage  and  wagon-builders  than  good  ones. 

The  Mayor  of  Chicago,  in  his  after-dinner  speech  at  the  car- 
iage-builders’  convention  three  years  ago,  jocosely  said  that  the 
■treets  of  Chicago  were  the  carriage-builders’  best  friends,  because 
hey  would  break  down  more  vehicles  than  the  streets  in  any  other 
ity  in  the  Union.  It  is  true  that  good  streets  and  roads  are  com- 
nendable,  and,  where  they  exist,  much  carriage-riding  is  enjoyed, 
ind  many  vehicles  are  bought  and  used;  but  "let  those  streets  and 
oads  become  out  of  repair — uneven — bad,  and  they  will  knock  and 
hake  and  wrench  and  break  vehicles  worse  in  one  day  than  good 
oads  would  do  the  same  mischief  in  a  month.  Ergo:  if  bad 
treets  and  roads  wear  out  and  thereby  increase  the  sales  of 
•ehicles,  are  they  not  more  beneficial  than  good  streets  and  roads 
0  the  vehicle  builder? 

We  suppose  The  Hub  will  hold  that  where  bad  roads  exist,  less 
ehicles  will  be  sold.  In  this  new  country  vehicles  are  absolutely 
lecessary;  they  must  be  bought  and  utilized;  the  people  cannot 
top  for  streets  and  roads  to  be  perfection.  They  must  move  on, 
oads  or  no  roads,  and,  in  some  cases,  where  the  bottoms  have 
hopped  out.  Bad  roads  and  bad  weather,  we  reiterate,  are  foes  to 
ehicles,  and  friends  to  the  builders,  so  far  as  they  help  destroy  the 
rst  and  make  business  for  the  latter.”—  Western  Carriage,  Wagon 
nd  Materials  Journal. 

We  have  little  patience  with  sophistry  of  this  kind,  and  we  are 
till  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  editor  of  our  contemporary  really 
leans  what  his  words  intimate ;  but,  for  fear  that  his  unfounded 
laim  should  be  accepted  by  any  one,  we  now  sound  another  warn- 
ig,  and  challenge  his  reiterated  statement  that  “  bad  roads  are 
fiends  to  the  builders.” 

To  argue  so  simple  a  proposition  seems  unnecessary,  for  the 
oungest  school-boy  son  of  a  carriage-builder  will  understand, 
ithout  the  need  of  logic,  that  we  have  only  to  let  the  roads  of  any 
>cality  be  bad  enough,  and  there  will  be  no  demand  whatsoever 
)r  pleasure  carriages.  In  some  parts  of  the  world  the  roads  are 
}  bad  that  they  are  unworthy  of  the  name,  and  the  condition  of 
te  carriage  business  in  such  countries  is  not  difficult  to  imagine, 
he  following  extract  from  the  recent  reply  by  United  States  Con- 
d  Robinson,  of  Tamatave,  Madagascar,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
arriage  Builders’  National  Association,  in  response  to  a  request 
>r  particulars  regarding  the  styles  of  wheeled  vehicles  used  in  his 
icinity,  sufficiently  illustrates  this  phase  of  the  case.  He  says: 
When  I  tell  you  that  there  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  a  road  in 
ds  country,  i.  e.,  a  road  hhat  a  wheel  carriage  could  travel,  nor  a 
ridge  that  such  a  vehicle  could  cross,  you  will  see  that  all  your 
aestions  are  responded  to.”  We  should  say  so  ! 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  only  to  make  a  list  of  the  cities  of 
ie  world  where  the  streets  are  best  cared  for — Paris  and  London, 
>r  instance, — and  there  we  are  certain  to  find  also  the  best  and 
rgest  proportionate  number  of  fine  pleasure  carriages  in  constant 
se. 

What  would  become  of  the  Brewsters  and  their  companions  in 
ew-York,  without  Central  Park,  Fifth-avenue,  and  the  new  Bou- 
vards In  absence  of  the  driving  facilities  which  these  afford, 
>es  any  one  imagine  that  a  New-York  Coaching  Club  would  or 
»uld  exist  ?  What  would  become  of  the  Rogerses  in  Philadel- 
da,  without  Fairmount  Park  and  its  approaches;  or  the  Thom- 
>es  and  Sargents  in  aristocratic  Boston,  without  Boston’s  well- 
reeted  enviroqs?  Echo  answers  with  an  interrogation  mark  ! 

Is  it  possible  that  any  one  can  doubt  the  truth  of  the  propo¬ 
nent  that  constant  usage  and  ordinary  wear  and  tear  must  in  the 
'd  prove  most  profitable  to  the  carriage-builder  ?  We  think  not ! 


Is  it  possible  that  any  reasonable  observer  can  question  for  a 
moment  the  obvious  fact  that  these  are  primary  conditions  govern¬ 
ing  the  demand  for  pleasure  carriages,  and  that,  as  soon  as  the 
standard  of  road-making  is  raised  or  lowered  in  any  locality,  the 
quality  and  prosperity  of  the  leading  builders  of  pleasure  car¬ 
riages  will  promptly  respond  to  the  influence,  and  rise  or  fall  there¬ 
with?  We  think  not!  And,  going  a  step  further,  surely  every 
constant  reader  of  The  Hub  knows  that  the  success  of  the  leaders 
means  success  to  the  rank  and  file!  If  they  do  not,  the  fault  is 
not  ours  ! 

In  the  earlier  volumes  of  The  Hub  we  gave  considerable  attention 
to  the  subject  of  improved  roads,  and  prominently  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  obvious  duty  of  every  carriage-builder 
to  exert  his  influence  to  the  utmost  extent  to  secure  better  roads 
and  streets,  and  further  extension  of  park  privileges,  as  a  direct 
means  of  elevating  the  standard  of  American  pleasure  carriages, 
and  increasing  a  demand  for  them.  The  principles  then  inculcated 
have  the  same  force  to-day.  We  then  showed  that  increased  facil¬ 
ities  for  travel  were  certain  to  beget  a  proportionate  increase  of  travel. 
This  rule  applies  equally  to  all  means  of  conveyance,  whether  by 
rail  or  roadway.  We  showed  that  good  roads  insured  a  demand 
for  good  wheeled  vehicles,  while  bad  roads  prohibited  them.  Of 
course,  a  certain  amount  of  necessary  travel  over  bad  roads  will  be 
unavoidable  in  all  inhabited  districts;  but  where  only  passable 
roadways  are  the  rule,  this  will  be  confined  to  business  convey¬ 
ances;  and  the  roads  may  become  so  excessively  poor  as  to  be 
practicably  impassable  for  all  wheeled  vehicles,  as  in  the  instance 
described  by  our  Consul  in  Madagascar.  On  the  other  hand,  just 
in  proportion  as  the  safety  and  comfort  of  our  roadways  are  in¬ 
creased,  and  the  opportunities  for  enjoyment  by  driving  developed, 
so  will  the  demand  for  pleasure  vehicles  increase.  From  these 
preliminaries,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  law  that  very  bad 
roads  mean  little  or  no  work  for  the  carriage-builder;  that  bad 
roads  limit  the  demand  to  the  supply  of  actual  necessities;  that 
the  establishment  of  good  roads  invariably  ushers  in  the  period 
when  fine  pleasure  carriages  will  be  called  for  ;  and  that  very  good 
roads,  kept  in  constant  repair,  assure  a  constant  and  growing  de¬ 
mand  for  the  finest  grades  of  pleasure  vehicles,  whose  construction 
and  ordinary  repair  will  afford  a  regular  run  of  custom,  of  the  most 
remunerative  character,  to  a  certain  number  of  builders. 

The  above  law  is  unquestionable,  and  any  statement  to  the  con¬ 
trary  deserves  to  be  promptly  challenged.  We  challenge  the  state¬ 
ment  of  our  Chicago  contemporary  as  unfounded  ;  and  we  earn¬ 
estly  charge  the  carriage  trade  of  this  country  to  bear  in  constant 
remembrance  the  fact  that  good  roads,  in  constant  good  repair, 
are  their  best  of  friends,  to  be  supported  on  all  occasions  and  by 
every  legitimate  means  within  their  influence,  direct  or  indirect. 


WHA  T  IS  A  BEBLINETTE? 

- ,  Mass.,  Oct.  10,  1884. 

Dear  Hub  :  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  if  there  is  a  carriage  known  as  a  Ber- 
linette  ?  If  not,  please  say  whether  that  would  be  an  appropriate  name  to  apply 
to  a  light  six-passenger  extension-top  cabriolet.  I  have  a  new  carriage  in  which 
I  move  the  front  seat  forward  four  inches,  and  at  the  same  time  throw  up  a 
child’s-seat  behind  it,  thus  making  a  very  desirable  family  carriage,  and  I  want 
a  name  for  it.  I  know  of  no  better  authority  than  yourself  to  ask,  which  is  my 
excuse  for  troubling  you.  Very  truly  yours,  Berlinette. 

Answer. — (1).  We  do  not  recall  having  heard  this  term  applied  to  a 
vehicle,  though  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  some  builder  has  previously 
used  it,  for  it  is  a  derivative  that  would  naturally  suggest  itself  to  any 
builder  of  Berlins. 

(2).  Diminutives  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  letters  et,  masculine 
form,  or  ette,  feminine  (the  former  being  preferable),  are  common  and 
entirely  proper.  The  most  familiar  example  of  the  former  is  the  word 
pocket,  which  simply  means  a  little  pock  or  bag. 

Berlinette,  or  preferably  Berlinet,  is  a  perfectly  justifiable  word,  so 
long  as  it  is  correctly  applied  to  a  small  or  reduced  Berlin.  Whether  your 
new  vehicle  is  such  or  not  you  must  decide  after  comparing  its  charac¬ 
teristic  features  with  those  of  the  true  Berlin,  as  defined  in  the  “  Hub 
Dictionary  of  Carriage  Terms.” 

The  jin-riki-shiya,  or  miniature  two-wheeled  cabriolet,  drawn  by  a 
coolie  in  the  shafts,  came  to  China  in  recent  years  from  Japan,  where  its 
Sinico-Japanese  name — literally  man-power  wheels — originated.  The 
labor  is  terribly  severe  on  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  the  average  duration 
of  the  lives  of  this  particular  variety  of  the  cabman  is  not  more  than  five 
years.  They  will  trot  about  forty  miles  a  day  over  even  ground. — Ex. 
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CORRESPONDING  CLASSES  OF  THE  TECHNICAL 

SCHOOL. 


AMERICAN  PATENTS  PERTAINING  TO  CARRIAGE i 
GRANTED  DURING  OCTOBER,  1SS4. 


The  Corresponding  Classes  connected  with  the  Technical  School 
in  this  city  are  now  in  full  running  order,  and  all  that  seems  lack¬ 
ing  is  an  adequate  number  of  pupils.  Here  is  the  best  kind  of  an 
opportunity  for  any  carriage  apprentice  or  mechanic  to  learn  how 
to  draw.  The  expense  is  nominal,  barely  covering  postage 
charges.  Every  carriage  factory  of  any  pretensions  ought  now  to 
have  its  local  class,  in  regular  communication  with  the  parent 
school.  Is  there  such  a  class  in  your  shop?  No?  Then  please  do 
what  you  can  to  help  form  one.  You  will  certainly  never  regret 
any  exertion  you  may  make  in  this  direction,  and  a  word  of  ap¬ 
proval  from  the  boss  will  usually  prove  sufficient  without  the  need 
of  any  special  effort.  There  are  at  present  two  corresponding 
classes,  namely,  the  “  Primary  Class,”  confined  to  free-hand  and 
mechanical  drafting,  and  the  ‘  Advanced  Class,”  now  engaged  in 
unraveling  the  mysteries  of  the  “  French  Rule  ”  of  carriage  body¬ 
making. 


THE  OSGOOD  WOOD-FILLER  FRAUD. 


Bulletin  No.  VII  (and,  we  hope,  the  last  one!) 

“Our  friend,  the  enemy  (as  the  New-York  Tribune  might  put 
it),  namely:  the  Osgood  Wood-Filler  Swindler,  seems  at  last  to 
have  suspended  operations,  and  we  hope  permanently.  It  is  much 
better  so,  both  for  his  prospective  victims  in  the  carriage  trade  and 
for  his  own  precious  person.  The  hazard  of  his  business  opera¬ 
tions  increased  just  in  proportion  as  the  profit  decreased  ;  and, 
judging  from  the  statement  contained  in  the  following  letter  from 
a  Long  Island  correspondent,  he  has  had  the  wit  to  appreciate  this 
fact  and  to  be  governed  by  it : 

East  Moriches,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  21st,  1884. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  The  Osgood  Wood-Filler  Fraud 
was  in  my  shop  last  Wednesday.  I  knew  him  as  soon  as  he  made  his 
business  known,  from  the  description  I  had  read  of  him  in  The  Hub.  He 
would  not  sell  me  the  receipt  when  he  found  out  that  I  knew  he  was  a 
fraud,  but  owned  up  that  he  was. 

He  told  me  he  was  about  to  give  up  the  business,  as  he  had  canvassed 
every  State  in  the  Union,  and  had  made  a  great  deal  of  money  out  of  it. 
He  said  The  Hub  was  making  it  pretty  hot  for  him,  and  his  only  chances 
now  were  in  small  shops  where  they  did  not  take  The  Hub. 

I  only  regret  now  that  I  had  not  telegraphed  to  you  immediately,  but  I 
did  not  read  your  advice  on  the  subject  until  afterward. 

He  succeeded  the  same  day  in  selling  his  receipt  to  a  wagon-maker  in 
Center  Moriches  for  $6,  so  I  afterwards  heard. 

Yours  respectfully,  Geo.  H.  Baker, 

Carriage  and  Wagon-maker. 

* 

*  * 

It  may  be  well  to  place  on  record  the  following  additional  letters 
from  Long  Island,  left  over  from  our  last  month’s  bulletin,  as  a 
memorandum  of  prospective  witnesses  who  might  be  able  to  offer 
valuable  evidence  in  case  the  gentleman  should  forget  his  good  in¬ 
tentions  and  make  a  place  for  himself  in  the  prisoner’s  box,  where 
he  rightfully  belongs  : 

Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  24,  1884. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir:  I  received  your  letter  to-day,  and  was 
surprised  at  its  contents.  I  did  purchase  a  shop-right  of  the  so-called  swindler. 

I  mistrusted  him  when  I  did  so,  but  was  induced  at  last  by  his  showing  numer¬ 
ous  papers  from  parties  he  claimed  he  had  sold  to,  and  parties  whom  I  knew. 
On  these  grounds  I  was  at  last  induced  to  purchase.  I  paid  him  $3  for  my  shop- 
r'ght.  Yours  truly,  G.  W.  Heckert, 

Carriage-maker. 


Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  24,  1884. 

Editor  of  the  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  Yours  is  at  hand,  inquiring  in  regard  to 
the  “  Osgood  Filler  Man.”  I  did  not  buy  the  receipt  of  him  or  sign  any  paper. 
If  he  has  one  bearing  my  name  it  is  a  forgery.  He  called  on  me,  but  I  told  him 
I  was  not  in  the  habit  of  buying  receipts.  I  have  learned  since  that  he  did  sell 
the  receipt  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Heckert  of  this  town.  Show  the  rascal  up  ! 

F.  S.  Holdridge, 

Carriage-Maker. 

Bay  Shore,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  30,  1884. 

Mr.  Editor — Sir  :  There  was  a  man  called  at  my  shop,  representing  a  wood- 
filler,  and  my  son  told  him  then  that  he  was  a  humbug.  He  said  he  was  the  first 
man  that  ever  told  him  that,  and  declared  that  he  was  a  legal  agent  hired  by  the 
company.  E.  B.  Smith  &  Son, 

Carriage-makers. 

#  '  * 


The  success  with  which  this  ingenious  rascal  has  so  long  kept 
his  feet  out  of  the  numerous  traps  set  for  him  would  surprise  us 
more  il  we  had  not  previously  witnessed  the  nine-year  career  of  his 
illustrious  predecessor,  Lazier.  Let  us  trust  that  we  have  now 
heard  the  last  of  him,  and  let  us  not  soon  forget  the  lesson  which 
he  has  brought  home  to  the  trade,  namely :  to  have  no  money 
transactions  with  strangers. 


Compiled  by  Huntington  &  Huntington. 


The  following  patents,  of  interest  to  the  carriage  trade,  were  issued  bt 
the  United  States  Patent  Office  between  Oct.  7th  and  28th  in  the  curren 

year  : 

October  7th,  1884. 


Carriage  Axle . E. 

Axle  Skein . E. 

Buggy  Shifting-rail.  . .  .t . H. 

Wagon  End-gate . C. 

Fifth-wheel . H, 

Vehicle  Hold-back . H. 

Vehicle  Hub . K. 

Thill-coupling . R. 

“  A. 


Vehicle  Top-prop . K. 

Two-wheeled  Vehicle . S. 

Lumber  Wagon . R. 


Blount . Smith’s  Mills,  S.  C 

N.  Hatcher,1 . Columbus,  0 

B.  Crandall,8 . Homer,  N.  Y 

P.  Krenson . Munster,  Ill 

B.  Yaran,8 . Crawfordsville,  Ind 

H.  Baker . Syracuse,  N.  Y 

H.  Elliott . Burlington,  Vt 

B.  Ayers . St.  Louis,  Mo 

B.  Perine . Topeka,  Kan 

Yeiser,4 . Newmanstown,  Pa 

K.  Parker . Circleville,  0 

P.  Southard,6 . Geneva,  N.  Y 

M.  Williamson,6 . Chicago,  Ill 


October  14th,  1884. 


Vehicle  Axle . P.  H.  McNamara . Taunton,  Mass 

Draft  Mechanism  for  Vehicles.  .G.  H.  Chappell . Huron,  Dak 

Fifth-wheel . i  S‘  J-  McD°?ald  and 


(  C.  W.  Schaefer, 7  Galatin,  Mo. 

Carriage  Shaft-Support . C.  F.  Randall . So.  Abington,  Mass, 

Sleigh . T.  Scott,8 . St.  Paul,  Minn, 

Sleigh  Knee . J.  Mallon,9 . Houghton,  Mich, 

Vehicle  Spring . S.  W.  Ludlow . Cincinnati,  0, 

“  . W.  H.  Sholl . Hobart,  Ind, 

Wagon  Front-gear . G.  T.  Wilson,10 . Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Wheel . S.  T.  Williams,11 . Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

Device  for  Trueing  Wheels. ..  .E.  F.  Maul . Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


October  21st,  1884. 


Vehicle  Axle . B.  F  Horton . Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Carriage-lug  . B.  B.  Hill . Lowell,  Mass. 

Carriage  Top . B.  Simmons,18.  ...Sandy  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Carriage  Top-prop . C.  D.  Thatcher,13 . Columbus,  0. 

End-gate  for  Covered  Wagons.  .W.  Howard,14 . Worcester,  Mass. 

Fifth-wheel . J.  H.  Robinson,15 . Fremont,  0. 

Hub-attaching  Device . i  T-  J-  Searl®  an<? 

(  A.  Harrington,  Auburn,  N.  Y 

Wagon  Shaft-support . H.  P.  Fike . Chili,  InG 

Thill-coupler  . J.  Herron . Olney,  Ill. 

Vehicle  Spring . C.  A.  Behlen,16 . Cincinnati,  0. 

.<  ,,  j  P.  E.  Denise  and 

(  J.  W.  Bender,  Greenville,  0. 

. .L.  Pentz . Canton,  0. 

Wagon  and  Lifting  Jack . R.  Netzly . Naperville,  Ill. 

Wagon  Running-gear . J.  Moses . Lapeer,  Mich. 


Wagon-box  Straps . -j  D-  H.  Finch  and 

v  (  W.  H.  Nattrass,  Aurelia,  Ind. 

Dumping  Wagon . H.  Hild . Britt,  Iowa. 

Wheel . p.  H.  Cummins . Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

Whiffletree . M.  F.  Wood . Parker,  Ind. 

Whiffletree-hook . I.  Kohn . New-York  City. 


October  28th,  1884. 

Carriage  Axle . J.  Dahn . E.  Toledo,  0. 

Draft-evener  for  Wagons . F.  Brechting . Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Wagon  End-gate . G.  N.  Bacon . Harrisburgh,  Pa, 

Adjustable  Sleigh  Shafts . I.  V.  Hicks . Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Spoke-socket . C.  F.  Baker . Hartford,  Ct. 

Thill-coupling . C.  T.  Stuart . Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Vehicle  Brake . E.  B.  C.  Willison . Wind  Ridge,  Pa. 

Two-wheeled  Vehicle . J.  A.  Bilz . Pleasonton,  Cal. 

“  . W.  C.  Pitner . LaPorte,  Ind. 

Vehicle  Wheel . G.  D.  Smith . Glen  Springs,  S.  C. 


'Assignor  to  himself  and  A.  C.  Emmick,  same  place. 

2  “  of  one-half  to  W.  F.  Hitchcock,  same  place. 

of  two-thirds  to  W.  D.  Gerard,  same  place,  and  W.  D.  Royce,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind. 

4  “  to  himself  and  C.  H.  Steinmetz,  same  place. 

0  “  of  one-half  to  C.  C.  Post,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

8  “  of  one-half  to  H.  Stephens,  same  place. 

7Said  Shaefer  assignor  to  said  McDonald. 

H  Assignor  to  M.  L.  Scott,  same  place. 

of  three-fourths  to  W.  Kehl,  H.  Goldberg  and  G.  P.  McFarlan, 
same  place. 

,H  “  to  H.  W.  Pell,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

11  “  to  the  Williams  Tension  Wheel  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

1 "  “  of  one-half  to  J.  K.  P.  Cottrell  and  E.  F.  Nye,  same  place. 

by  mesne  assignments  of  one-half  to  F.  O.  Cummings  and  J.  C. 
Chorpenning,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

14  “  of  one-half  to  H.  Slayton,  same  place. 

IB  “  °f  one-half  to  A.  Ochs,  same  place. 

10  “  of  one-half  to  G.  Moerlein,  same  place. 

Copies  of  the  foregoing  patents  will  be  sent  to  any  Address  on  the 
receipt  of  order,  with  50  cents  for  each  patent,  by  Huntington  &  Hunting- 
ton,  156  Broadway,  New-York  City. 
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LEFT-OVER  TOASTS. 

Wk  present  below  the  four  toasts  left  over  from  our  report  of  the 
nnual  banquet  of  the  Carriage  Builders’  National  Association, 
ield  at  St.  Louis  on  the  evening  of  Oct.  16th,  as  described  in  our 
ast  number,  concluding  on  page  591.  We  trust  these  will  prove 
ufficient  evidence  that  even  cold  toast  has  qualities  to  recom- 
nend  it. 

* 

*  * 

SIXTH  REGULAR  TOAST. — Sentiment:  "■The  Progress  of  American 

Inventions .” 

RESPONSE  BY  WM.  M.  ECCLES,  ESQ. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  :  I  would  give  a  kingdom  for  a  horse  with 
,-hich  to  ride  away  from  this  convention.  [Laughter.]  Your  worthy  President 
ells  you  a  great  many  funny  things  about  this  patent  law  business.  Now  I  am 
,ot  here  to  answer  his  fun.  I  never  was  funny  in  my  life  but  once,  and  then  I 
ot  a  licking  for  it  [Laughter],  and  I  shall  never  attempt  it  again.  Of  all  the 
oasts  that  were  ever  presented  to  a  man  to  answer,  I  think  this  is  the  driest 
oast  I  ever  tasted.  [Laughter.]  There  may,  however,  be  topics  connected 
vith  it  which  will  be  of  interest  to  the  manufacturers  of  this  country,  and 
specially  to  you  gentlemen,  now  before  me,  who  represent  one  of  the  largest 
nd  most  rapidly  growing  interests  of  the  United  States.  [Applause.] 

The  mother  of  invention  is  no  longer  necessity.  The  mother  of  invention 
o-day  is  the  good  protective  tariff  law  which  you  have  had,  backed  up  by  one  of 
he  best  patent  laws  any  country  ever  enjoyed.  [Applause.]  It  is  these  two 
actors  which  have  developed  the  intellect  and  the  ingenuity  of  American  citizens 
or  the  past  twenty-five  years  in  the  improvement  of  machinery,  and  every  con- 
eivable  kind  of  manufacture,  so  that  to-day  we  are  selling  watches  from  right 
iver  here  in  a  little  town  in  Illinois  to  almost  every  country  in  Europe.  We  are 
o-day  sending  reapers  and  binders  by  the  hundreds,  and,  I  may  say,  by  the 
housands,  into  Australia  and  South  America,  to  reap  their  golden  grain  and 
end  it  to  the  consumer.  [Applause.] 

Necessity,  I  say,  is  no  longer  the  mother  of  invention.  Necessity  never 
>rought  forth  the  reaper,  but  the  conditions  that  brought  forth  the  reaper  and 
linder  are  this  protection  to  American  manufactures  and  this  wise  and  economi- 
al  patent  law  you  have.  [Applause.]  Now  it  is  your  duty,  as  manufacturers 
.nd  carriage-builders,  to  see  to  it  that  these  branches  of  legislation  in  your 
ountry  shall  not  be  tampered  with.  [Applause.]  For  the  moment  that  any  one 
ampers  with  your  patent  law,  so  as  to  make  a  valuable  invention  no  longer 
aluable,  then  you  will  crush  the  inventive  ingenuity  of  your  country.  [Ap- 
>lause.]  Then  you  will  cease  to  compete  with  the  world  in  every  manufacturing 
nterest  that  is  near  and  dear  to  man.  Then  you  may  as  well  close  up  your 
vorkshops.  When  you  cease  to  protect  the  man  in  his  brain-labor,  and  the 
nanufacturer  who  employs  the  brain-labor  of  others,  and  the  manufacturer  who 
mploys  machinery  to  get  out  cheap  work,  so  that  to-day  the  thousands  and 
nillions  may  live  as  only  the  opulent  could  twenty-five  or  fifty  years  ago, — when, 
say,  you  cease  to  do  that,  then  you  must  take  a  second  place  among  the  nations 
if  the  earth.  [Applause.] 

The  grandest  theme,  the  grandest  principle  of  this  country  to-day  is,  gentle- 
nen,  this  question  of  your  patent  law.  You  have  had  the  present  system  for 
orty  years  past.  In  1865,  on  the  patent  books  of  this  country  there  were  but  a 
ittle  over  50,000  patents.  [A  voice.  Is  that  all  ?  ]  Well,  I  may  be  mistaken  in 
he  exact  figure,  but,  compared  with  what  it  is  to-day,  it  wasn’t  one-third.  Since 
he  war,  and  since  the  patent  law  of  1870  was  revised,  you  have  increased  it  so 
hat  the  United  States  patents  to-day  number  over  300,000  [Applause] ;  and  you 
nay  know  that  there  are  at  least  300,000  men  who  have  been  working  their  brains 
iver  the  best  way  to  produce  this  article,  and  the  simplest  way  to  produce  that, 
nd  the  most  economical  way  to  produce  the  other,  and  thereby  bringing  out  the 
>est  possible  results,  not  only  in  your  line  of  manufacture,  but  in  every  other 
ind  of  manufacture  that  is  carried  on  in  our  country  to-day. 

This  movement  is  not  confined  to  your  craft  alone.  There  is  the  reaper,  and 
he  mower,  and  the  sewing  machine,  and  the  greatest  improvement  of  all-,  that 
ight  which  you  see  before  us,  the  electric  light  of  Edison,  which  ranks  next  to 
he  sun.  [Applause.]  Edison  declared  that  there  should  be  light,  and  there  was 
ight.  But  if  it  had  not  been  for  your  institutions  protecting  Edison  in  his 
rain-labor,  you  to-night  would  have  been  sitting  here  by  burning  oil  and  smok- 
rig  lamps.  [Applause.]  On  the  contrary,  you  are  sitting  to-night  under  the  full 
laze  of  the  noonday  sun,  with  a  light  as  near  to  the  sunlight  and  as  near  per- 
ection  as  human  ingenuity  has  thus  far  reached. 

I  might  continue  for  hours  and  hours  enumerating  the  different  kinds  of 
nventions  and  the  effects  they  have  upon  civilization  and  upon  individuals.  Al- 
hough  the  inventive  ingenuity  of  this  country  has  produced  innumerable 
nachines  by  means  of  which  many  a  laboring  man  has  been  thrown  out  of 
mployment  for  the  time  being,  yet  the  laboring  man  need  never  fear.  When  I 
00k  upon  the  faces  of  the  men  before  me,  I  cannot  think  there  is  a  man  in  this 
louse  who  would  ever  willfully  allow  an  honest  laboring  man  to  suffer.  [Ap- 
>lause.]  When  men  grow  rich  they  certainly  ought  to  grow  magnanimous,  and 
he  very  fact  of  what  we  see  before  us  to-night  shows  that  the  man  who  performs 
he  labor  will  always  have  enough  labor  to  perform,  no  matter  how  much  ma- 
Irnery  there  may  be  to  help  him  perform  it.  [Applause.]  Then,  again,  there 
3  in  the  world  so  much  labor  to  be  done  that  the  laboring  man  needs  a  machine 
o  help  him  do  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  machinery  employed  in  your  factor- 
es  accumulates  wealth,  and  whenever  a  man  begins  to  get  wealthy,  he  begins  to 
catter  it,  unless  he  is  a  miser,  and  if  a  miser  he  very  seldom  accumulates  it,  but 
ontents  himself  to  live  upon  what  others  accumulate.  But  any  man  who  starts 
n  this  country  as  an  honest  man,  a  man  of  integrity,  a  man  of  spirit,  a  man  of 
nergy,  and  accumulates  wealth,  knows  generally  how  to  spend  his  wealth  and 
low  to  use  it ;  and  if  he  accumulates  it  by  machinery,  he  will  get  so  lazj 
imself  and  big  feeling  that  he  will  want  somebody  else  to  run  his  machine,  and 
lien  the  laboring  man  will  run  the  machine  and  get  big  pay  for  it.  [Applause.] 
Has  there  ever  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  any  country  when  the  common 
nan,  the  laboring  man,  enjoyed  the  opulence  he  does  to-day  in  this  country  ? 
lave  you  ever  known  a  time  in  the  history  of  our  country,  since  the  war  or 
iefore  the  war,  when  men  working  for  their  daily  bread,  and  earning  it  in  the 
weat  of  their  brow,  could  so  generally  come  home  and  buy  all  the  leading  peri- 
dicals,  and  read  them,  and  inform  themselves,  as  your  workmen  do  to-day  ? 
lave  you  ever  seen  the  time  when  their  wives  and  children  could  enjoy  their 
ompany  as  they  do  to-day  ?  Have  you  ever  known  a  time  in  the  history  of  this 
ountry  when  they  were  dressed  as  well  as  they  are  to-day  ?  [Applause.] 

The  laboring  man  need  never  fear  on  account  of  the  rapid  progress  of  inven- 
ion  in  this  country.  Invention  is,  for  the  laboring  man,  his  salvation.  It  both 
ncreases  his  wages  and  buying  capacity,  and  also  cheapens  every  article  of  lux- 
iry  and  comfort,  placing  it  in  his  hands  so  that  he  can  use  it  and  enjoy  it  as  well 
is  the  richest  man  on  earth.  The  man  who  gets  three  dollars  a  day  now  in  the 
->ty  of  St.  Louis,  can  live  just  as  well  as  any  man  needs  to  live  ;  he  can  have  his 
eading  matter ;  he  can  have  his  nice  little  home  to  live  in  ;  he  can  have  money 
'  herewith  to  buy  agreeable  provisions  for  his  wife  and  his  little  children.  Before 
he  war,  on  the  other  hand,  men,  when  they  were  poor,  were  in  abject  poverty 
tnd  had  no  means  of  information.  Gentlemen,  when  I  was  a  boy  the  only  book 


I  had  to  read  in  God’s  world,  from  the  beginning  of  the  week  to  the  end  of  the 
week,  was  McGuffy’s  Spelling  Book.  That  is  all  I  had,  and  I  presume  many  of 
you  had  a  similar  experience.  I  presume  General  Sherman  himself  can  remem¬ 
ber  those  times,  away  back  in  Ohio.  And  Ohio  was  as  proud  a  State  as  any  in 
this  Union.  I  was  born  and  reared  and  educated  in  Ohio,  and  I  love  Ohio 
[Applause],  and  I  love  the  United  States,  and  I  followed  the  old  hero  in  the  war  ! 
[Applause.]  I  love  our  country  not  for  the  enemies  it  has  made,  but  for  the 
friends  it  has  made.  I  love  it  because  of  its  wise  institutions,  its  institutions  of 
learning  and  its  wise  laws  ;  it  protects  the  intellect  and  the  brain  of  the  country  ; 
it  protects  the  manufacturers  of  the  country  ;  it  protects  the  poor  man  as  well  as 
the  rich  man ;  it  protects  everybody  in  its  wide  domain  by  the  humanity  of  its 
laws,  and  it  educates  everybody.  [Applause.]  Give  me  educated  labor,  not  only 
protected  by  wise  laws,  but  sustained  by  proper  patent  laws  for  the  progress  of 
invention,  and  I  will  show  you  a  country  fifty  years  hence,  if  God  allows  me  to 
live  fifty  years  longer,  the  grandest  that  ever  was  conceived  of  by  the  mind  of 
man.  [Applause.] 

I  thank  you  for  the  attention  you  have  given  me.  I  did  not  come  with  a  written 
speech,  and  I  am  very  glad  now  that  I  did  not,  because  it  might  have  been  a 
great  deal  worse  than  this.  [Applause.] 

* 

*  * 

SEVENTH  REGULAR  TOAST.— Sentiment  :  "The  Great  West." 

RESPONSE  BY  EX-GOV.  NORMAN  J.  COLMAN. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  I  think  if  I  acted  wisely  that  I  should 
adopt  the  speech  of  the  presiding  officer  and  say  that  he  has  already  made  the 
speech  set  down  for  me,  because  I  am  satisfied  it  is  a  better  one  than  I  can  make. 
When  I  was  asked  if  I  would  respond  to  a  toast  here  to-night,  I  first  inquired 
who  were  to  be  the  other  speakers.  Finding  out  who  they  were,  my  next  inquiry 
was  “  How  many  courses  of  wine  are  there  to  be  ?  ”  Having  been  informed  that 
there  were  to  be  four  courses,  I  accepted  the  invitation  with  the  proviso  that  I 
should  be  put  low  down.  I  thought  by  the  time  my  turn  was  reached,  if  the 
gentlemen  attending  this  banquet  were  like  gentlemen  who  attend  most  other 
banquets,  that  they  would  be  disposed  to  let  me  off  easily.  I  even  thought  that 
you  might  have  disbanded.  In  this,  you  see,  I  have  been  disappointed. 

Gentlemen,  some  compliments  have  been  handed  around  this  evening,  es¬ 
pecially  by  my  friend  on  the  right  [referring  to  Mr.  John  A.  Dillon].  He  compli¬ 
mented  you  as  being  the  handsomest  body  of  men  he  had  ever  met,  and  the  richest 
set  of  men  he  had  ever  addressed,  and  he  said  he  felt  highly  honored  in  address¬ 
ing  such  a  class  of  men.  Now  I  want  to  give  you  a  compliment,  and  I  will  say 
that  you  are  the  soberest  set  of  men  at  half-past  twelve  o’clock  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  I  think  when  you  go  home  and  tell  your  wives  and  daughters  and  sweethearts 
of  the  compliments  bestowed  upon  you,  that  they  will  tell  you  to  come  back  to  St. 
Louis,  because  you  found  such  good  company  there  and  because  you  were  treated 
so  well.  As  one  of  the  old  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  I  can  say,  on  behalf  of  our  citi¬ 
zens  generally,  that  when  we  heard  that  you,  the  representative  carriage  men  of 
this  great  United  States,  were  about  to  honor  us  with  your  presence,  we  felt  very 
highly  gratified  indeed  ;  and  I  can  say  to  you  further  that  we  feel  still  more 
gratified  in  seeing  men  representing  an  interest  in  which  we  supposed  there  was 
so  much  rivalry  and  perhaps  ill-feeling,  dwelling  together  in  good  fellowship, 
with  so  much  of  a  fraternal  feeling  prevailing  amongst  you — such  as  I  have 
never  before  witnessed  in  a  like  body  of  men. 

When  we  consider  that  the  largest  manufacturing  interest  in  the  United 
States  is  represented  upon  this  floor  to-night,  I  say  we  have  reason  to  feel  proud 
of  your  presence  and  of  the  good  words  you  have  said  about  St.  Louis.  We 
know  that  you  give  employment  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workmen,  and  that 
these  workmen  are  helping  to  build  up  our  towns,  and  erecting  homes,  and  edu¬ 
cating  their  families  and  giving  encouragement  to  other  interests  upon  which 
they  must  rely  for  their  sustenance  and  comfort.  I  say,  we  appreciate  this  fact, 
and  I  bid  you  God  speed  in  the  good  work  in  which  you  are  engaged,  and  I  hope 
that  you  will  all  continue  to  prosper  in  the  future  as  you  have  in  the  past. 

In  old  times  a  man  was  hardly  considered  a  proper  person  who  drove  his 
horse  or  carriage  faster  than  about  a  ten-minute  gait.  We  had  slow  coaches  in 
those  times.  I  don’t  know  that  they  were  as  slow  as  the  one  in  which  my  friend 
Gen.  Sherman  went  to  California — the  Dougherty  wagon  ;  but  I  know  if  any  of 
us  got  to  driving  fast  in  the  days  when  I  was  young,  and  I  am  rather  a  young 
man  yet,  he  was  hardly  considered  a  proper  person.  We  have  had  some  good 
examples  of  the  fast  drivers  since  that  time,  in  Robert  Bonner,  and  William  H. 
Vanderbilt,  and  even  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  others,  who  say  they  cannot  see 
any  necessity  why  they  should  take  10  minutes  in  going  a  mile  when  they  can 
go  a  mile  in  3  minutes,  or  in  2.40,  or  even  in  2.10.  We  have  men  all  over  the 
country  who  now  believe  in  economizing  time,  and  we  are  glad  that  you  are 
making  carriages  in  which  we  can  economize  time.  We  are  proud  of  them,  and 
we  think  that  they  ought  to  be  in  use  in  every  city  in  a  hundred  fold  greater 
numbers  than  they  are  at  the  present  time.  [Applause]. 

For  my  own  part,  if  my  best  friend  were  to  ask  me  whether  he  should  put  a 
piano  in  his  parlor,  or  a  carriage  in  his  stable,  I  would  say  “  By  all  means  put 
the  carriage  in  the  stable,  and  leave  the  piano  elsewhere  !  ”  [Applause]. 

Gentlemen,  we  all  know  that  in  our  city  life  we  travel  at  a  very  fast  gait.  City 
life  is  artificial,  and  in  this  artificial  life,  unless  we  can  get  out  to  enjoy  the  fresh 
air,  and  see  the  beautiful  landscapes,  and  hear  the  songsters  of  the  forest,  and 
smell  the  sweet  flowers,  we  are  not  fulfilling  the  mission  which  God  designed  we 
should  fulfill  ;  and  I  say  that  every  man  in  our  cities  and  towns  should  have  his 
carriage  and  horses,  for  his  wife  and  children  to  ride  in  at  the  evening  time  ;  and 
if  he,  the  husband,  cannot  make  time  to  go  with  them,  then  he  should  get  a 
“  Jay-Eye-See  ”  or  a  “  Maud  S,”and  ride  out  to  enjoy  the  exhilarating  excitement 
of  rushing  along  at  a  2.10  gait.  I  tell  you,  those  who  are  engaged  in  city  busi¬ 
ness,  in  city  life,  racking  their  brains  to  keep  their  business  going  or  to  advance 
it  in  making  money,  must  have  relaxation  and  physical  exercise  or  they  will  have 
short  days.  They  need  the  excitement  which  a  drive  in  our  parks  and  along  our 
boulevards  and  good  roads  affords  them,  and  the  man  is  not  taking  proper  care 
of  himself  who  does  not  enjoy  himself  in  this  way,  nor  is  the  wife  taking  proper 
care  of  her  husband  who  does  not  urge  him  to  engage  in  such  relaxation.  The 
man  occupied  in  such  a  life  needs  the  relaxation  of  fine  carriages  and  stylish 
horses, — and  good  fast  horses,  too  !  This  same  feeling  is  extending  all  over  the 
country.  Forty  years  ago  we  used  to  see  ox-carts  and  old  rickety  wagons  com¬ 
ing  here,  filled  with  poverty-stricken  occupants.  They  would  settle  upon  the 
prairies  in  Iowa,  in  Missouri  and  in  Kansas,  and  could  not  build  houses,  but, 
after  settling  upon  a  piece  of  land,  would  make  huts  of  sod  or  dig  them  out  of 
the  banks.  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  them,  and  know  that  Gen.  Sherman  has 
seen  hundreds  of  them.  There  were  plenty  of  sod  houses  built  out  of  the  banks. 
But,  gentlemen,  it  only  took  a  short  time  to  raise  a  few  crops,  and  then  those 
sod  houses  gave  way  to  fine  cottages,  and  the  old  ox-cart  gave  way  to  a  Stude- 
baker  wagon,  or  some  other  farm  vehicle,  and  still  the  work  of  improvement  and 
development  goes  on.  The  prosperous  farmer  raises  his  crops  of  corn  and 
wheat,  and  cattle ;  and  soon  the  red  wagon  no  longer  answers  his  purpose,  but 
he  must  have  a  buggy  or  some  other  kind  of  fine  vehicle  to  go  to  church  in. 
That  is  the  way  the  changes  are  going  all  the  time.  Only  a  short  time  ago, 
Kansas  was  a  part  of  the  great  West.  They  don’t  admit  that  now.  Only  a  few 
years  ago,  prairie  chickens  flew  over  a  country  now  completely  dotted  with  hab¬ 
itations  and  flourishing  with  crops  of  corn,  and  wheat,  and  rye,  and  grass. 
It  is  astounding  !  A  great  portion  of  Kansas  used,  in  our  school-boy  days,  to 
be  considered  a  part  of  the  great  American  desert.  The  people  have  been 
settling  there,  and  growing  crops,  and  raising  flowers,  and  planting  trees,  until 
they  have  already  effected  a  change  in  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  country. 
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1  his  great  American  desert,  extending  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  going  to  be 
inhabited  by  tens  of  thousands  of  farmers,  and  very  soon ;  and  they  will  want 
all  the  carriages  that  you  can  make. 

Have  you  ever  considered  the  wonderful  growth  of  this  country — that  in  every 
twenty-five  years  of  its  existence,  the  population  has  doubled  ?  Commencing 
?n  *775)  we  bad  3,000,000  of  people;  in  1800,  6,000,000;  in  1825,  12,000,000; 
in  T850,  24,000,000;  and  in  round  numbers  50,000,000  at  the  present  time  ?  In 
twenty-five  years  more  it  will  be  100,000,000;  in  twenty-five  years  after  that, 
200,000,000,  and,  at  the  same  rate,  in  19751  there  will  be  800,000,000  American 
people  who  will  want  your  carriages.  [Laughter  and  applause]. 

But,  gentlemen,  our  wealth  has  increased  still  faster  than  our  population. 
And  where  does  this  wealth  come  from  ?  From  the  soil.  That  is  where  all 
real  wealth  comes  from.  The  crops  of  wheat,  and  corn  and  rye,  and  our  beef 
and  mutton  and  pork  all  come  from  the  soil,  and  they  keep  adding  to  the  pro¬ 
ductive  wealth  of  this  country,  making  it  the  richest  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Even  the  trees  and  the  iron  come  from  the  soil — the  materials  with  which 
you  make  your  wagons.  They  are  all  dug  out  of  the  earth  by  the  hand  of  labor  ; 
and  you  magnify  the  value  of  these  products  of  the  soil  a  hundred  and  a 
thousand  fold  in  the  carriages  you  make.  [Applause], 

But,  gentlemen,  it  is  too  late  to  pursue  the  thought  any  further.  I  did  think, 
when  Gen.  Sherman  was  giving  you  some  of  his  experiences,  that  I  would  tell 
you  a  little  about  my  own.  I  vegetated  in  central  New-York,  in  the  city  of 
Utica.  There  was  not  a  railroad  when  I  first  came  West.  I  had  to  travel  in  a 
a  packet  until  I  got  to  Buffalo.  That  was  not  far  enough  West  for  me,  and  so  I 
parted  for  Ohio.  I  went  by  Lake  Erie,  and  had  my  maiden  sea-sickness.  I 
thought  if  I  ever  had  to  cross  Lake  Erie  again,  that  I  would  go  around  it  if  I  had 
to  go  all  the  way  on  foot.  [Laughter],  When  I  went  through  Ohio  I  had  to 
use  stage-coaches,  often  getting  swamped  in  the  mud.  I  recollect  one  instance. 
Our  stage  stuck  in  the  mud,  and  we  had  to  go  a  long  way  to  get  even  a  rail  to 
lift  it  out.  Well,  after  we  got  the  coach  out,  the  driver  said  to  one  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers  .  \\  on  t  you  please  carry  that  rail  a  half  mile  further,  because  there  is 

another  mud-hole  there  worse  than  this  one  ?  ”  And  I  remember  what  the  pas¬ 
senger  answered.  He  said  :  “lam  willing  to  pay  my  fare  and  to  walk,  but  I’ll 

be  d - d  if  I’ll  carry  your  rail !  ”  [Laughter], 

W’hen  I  fiist  came  to  St.  Louis,  I  remember  it  took  me  three  days  and  nights 
to  travel  from  St.  Louis  to  Louisville  in  a  stage-coach,  without  sleep,  sometimes 
stuck  in  the  mud,  sometimes  walking,  and  freezing  part  of  the  time.  How  all 
these  things  have  changed  since  that  time !  Now  you  can  travel  between  St. 
Louis  and  Louisville  in  eight  hours,  and  in  a  Pullman  coach  surrounded  by 
almost  the  comforts  of  home. 

The  changes  are  constantly  going  on.  We  are  not  the  West  any  longer.  St. 
Louis  is  not  in  the  West.  For  the  West  you  will  have  to  go  to  the  Pacific.  Go 
to  Kansas  City  and  ask  where  the  “Great  West”  is,  and  they  will  send  you 
further  on.  Go  to  Fort  Leavenworth  or  Topeka,  and  they  will  send  you  on  to 
Omaha,  which  George  Francis  Train  said  was  the  center  of  the  universe.  From 
there  they  will  tell  you  to  go  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  from  there  you  must  go  to 
San  k  rancisco,  to  Sacramento,  or  to  Portland. 

I  want,  however,  to  assure  you  of  one  thing,  that  St.  Louis  is  the  very  hub  in 
this  carriage  wheel  of  the  United  States.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  heart  of  this 
great  nation— at  an  equal  distance  between  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  Maine  and 

the  Gulf.  Gentlemen,  this  is  where  the  capital  of  the  nation  really  ought  to  be _ 

with  no  sectionalism,  no  North,  no  South,  no  East,  no  West,  but  the  capital  of 
one  great  country,  in  which  all  sections  have  a  common  interest  to  determine 
that  they  shall  for  all  time  to  come  have  but  one  flag  in  one  nation.  [Prolonged 
applause], 

* 

EIGHTH  REGULAR  TOAST. — Sentiment  :  tlOur  Associate  Trades." 


RESPONSE  BY  MR.  WM.  N.  FITZ-GERALD,  OF  NEW-YORK. 

Mr  President  and  Gentlemen  :  I  feel  very  much  as  though  I  would  like 
to  be  back  in  Jersey.  That  is  where  I  belong,  and  really  I  feel  very  much  as  if  I 
was  a  long  way  from  home.  I  always  make  it  a  rule  when  I  have  an  impromptu 
address  to  make,  to  spend  about  two  days  in  writing  it  out,  so  as  to  have  about 
fifteen  minutes  good  talk  of  some  kind  or  other.  If  the  speech  bores  you  one- 
fifth  as  much  as  it  did  me  in  preparing  it,  than  God  pity  you  ! 

In  responding  to  the  toast  proposed  :  “The  Accessory  Trades,”  I  feel  that 
I  should  preface  my  remarks  by  a  few  words  in  explanation.  I  am  not  en- 
gaged  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  materials  of  any  kind  entering  into  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  vehicle,  but  I  am  doing  what  I  can  to  aid  in  supplying  designs  and 
furnishing  instructive  information,  and  I  accept  the  invitation  to  speak  for  the 
Accessoiy  I  rades  as  a  recognition  of  the  advanced  position  accorded  to  trade 
journals  as  an  indispensable  factor  in  the  carriage  supply  industry. 

What  are  the  accessory  branches  ?  Where  do  they  begin  and  where  do  they 
end  ?  We  have  the  manufacturers  of  spokes,  wheels,  axles,  springs,  ironwork, 
varnish,  leather,  lamps,  laces,  paints  and  scores  of  minor  articles.  They  do  not 
build  the  carnage,  but  they  contribute  to  that  end  in  a  marked  degree. 

1  remember  that  when  this  organization  was  first  formed,  it  was  said  that  there 
were  two  representatives  of  the  varnish  interest  to  one  carriage-maker  and  the 
carriage-makers  were  charged  with  leaving  the  meeting-rooms  through  side  doors 
in  order  to  avoid  the  watchful  eyes  of  the  varnish  men.  [Laughter]. 

But  time  has  changed  all  that,  and  now  the  spring  men  stand  in  front.  The 
bold  and  aggressive  varnish  representative  is  overawed  by  his  younger  and  more 
elastic  rivals,  and  the  carriage-makers  find  side  doors  of  no  avail  as  means  of 
retreat.  [Laughter],  So  he  boldly  faces  the  inevitable.  Cases  are  recorded 
where  the  carriage  manufacturer  has  actually  succeeded  in  talking  down  the 
owner  of  a  patented  spring.  These  cases  are  rare,  but  they  serve  to  illustrate 
the  fact  that  the  jawbone  is  yet  a  powerful  weapon.  [Laughter] 

HThe  spring  men,  however,  are  doing  a  good  work.  They  are  aiding  the  car¬ 
riage-maker  to  sell  his  vehicles  by  furnishing  him  “the  best  spring  in  the  world  ” 
of  which  there  are,  I  understand,  not  less  than  five  hundred  kinds.  [Laughter’l. 
The  manufacturer  of  wheels  is  doing  his  part.  He  makes  it  possible  for  the 
carriage-maker  to  buy  the  best  wheel  that  can  be  made,  as  well  as  the  worst 
combination  of  wood  in  the  form  of  a  wheel  that  could  be  devised.  Then  there 
is  the  axle  manufacturer,  who  excels  like  craftsmen  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  He 
is  in  all  probability  the  most  modest  man  connected  with  the  accessory  trades. 
He  is  also  one  of  the  most  charitable.  He  is  always  ready  to  deduct  twenty  per 
cent,  from  his  bill,  if  the  payment  of  the  entire  amount  would  bankrupt  his  cus¬ 
tomer.  Another  worthy  member  is  the  manufacturer  of  carriage  irons  He  is 
the  good  Samaritan  who  binds  up  the  wounds  of  the  carriage-maker  after  his 
conflict  with  the  spring  and  axle  manufacturers.  In  one  respect,  however  he 
fails  to  follow  the  example  of  his  predecessors.  Taking  his  cue,  as  he  does, 
from  the  modern  M.  D  he  secures  his  pay  by  placing  a  mortgage  upon  the  body 
of  the  wounded  manufacturer.  3 

You  may  be  tempted  to  ask,  What  then  becomes  of  the  leather  manufacturers 
varnish  men,  producers  of  paints,  bent  timber,  carriage  mountings,  etc  ?  What 
will  they  do  if  the  carriage-maker  is  so  thoroughly  depleted  before  '  they  get 
access  to  him  ?  Well,  they  manage  to  skirmish  around  and  succeed  in  covering 
[Laughter]0111  °f  discarded  effects  and  by  touching  appeals  to  the  mourners. 

I  would  not  have  you  think  that  all  this  is  literally  true,  yet,  if  there  are  any 
here  who  are  doubtful,  let  them  spend  one-half  hour  in  conversation  with  a  car- 
nage  manufacturer,  and  they  will  be  convinced  that  “  the  half  has  not  been  told  ” 
rhe  carriage-maker,  finding  that  all  natural  laws  fail  him  in  his  struggle  for  a 
fair  share  of  the  profits,  now  appeals,  but  appeals  in  vain,  for  the  enactment  of 


some  law  that  will  compel  his  competitor  to  reduce  his  product,  and  invokes  the 
aid  of  some  good  genii  to  direct  the  trade  to  his  own  factory. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  charges  made  of  short-comings,  the  accessory  man 
ufacturers  have  performed  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  our  carria  ■, 
trade.  They  have  made  it  possible  to  produce  good  vehicles  at  low  prices  ;  they 
have  contributed  their  share  toward  making  our  finest  vehicles  the  peers  of  any 
and  they  have  taught  the  world  the  advantage  of  looking  to  our  own  country  fo, 
supplies.  They  produce  goods  that  were  exported  to  the  value  of  $500,000  last 
year,  while  the  carriage-makers  exported  carriages  to  the  value  of  $298,000  a 
goodly  percentage  of  the  materials  of  which  was  also  produced  by  the  accessory 
trade.  The  American  varnish  manufacturer,  too,  has  invaded  Europe  and 
during  the  year  past  he  has  exported  goods  to  the  value  of  $235,809,  against 
$72,050  of  imports.  The  value  of  that  varnish  sent  to  England  and  France 
alone  amounted  ft)  $81,393, — coals  to  Newcastle,  surely. 

I  he  records  of  our  Patent  Office  afford  an  Interesting  and  suggestive  study 
the  average  number  of  new  patents  issued  weekly  being  twenty-four,  a  total  of 
1,240  per  year.  Many  of  these  are  of  no  value,  but  out  of  the  mass’  there  are 
those  that  possess  real  merit,  which  soon  become  necessities  to  the  carriage 
makers.  6 

The  old-time  carriage-maker  recalls  the  days  when  he  hewed  out  his  spokes 
bored  and  mortised  his  hubs,  forged  clips,  jacks,  fifth-wh*els,  bolts,  etc.,  ground 
paint  by  hand,  and  to  whom  a  stitching  machine  was  unknown.  Contrast  those 
times  with  the  present,  when  he  can  purchase  wheels  at  less  cost  than  to  make 
them  ,  clips,  jacks,  etc.,  at  a  trifle  advance  over  the  cost  of  the  metal  they  are 
made  of,  and  the  vast  array  of  machinery  which  does  in  a  few  moments  what 
formerly  required  days  to  perform.  Such  a  man  cannot  fail  to  give  credit  to  the 
skill,  enterprise  and  ingenuity  of  those  who  now  constitute  the  accessory  trades- 
and,  when  the  sheriff  turns  the  key  upon  his  factory,  he  thanks  God  that  though 
poor  himself,  the  money  he  should  have  had  has  gone  to  enhance  the  wealth  of 
other  members  of  his  business  family,  and  he  dies  with  the  hope  that  their  charity 
will  give  him  other  than  a  pauper’s  grave.  [Applause], 

* 

*  * 

NINTH  TOAST  (SPECIAL).— Sentiment  :  “ The  Carriage  Montk/y  Daily." 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  :  I  do  not  want  any  more  money  for  the 
Technical  School.  While  sitting  here,  I  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Pray  the 
Measurer  of  our  committee,  that  we  have  all  the  funds  we  need  for  that  purpose 

f°r  t  ^?ai  t(?  come-  For  tw.°  days  Past  1  have  done  more  or  less  screaming  in 
the  hall  without  any  acoustic  properties,  located  in  an  adjoining  street  for  the 
sake  of  that  school.  That  question  seems  to  be  settled  for  at  least  a ’year  to 
come,  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure  I  now  turn  to  quite  a  different  subject. 

It  has  been  stated  here  to-night,  that  one  good  paper  half  makes  a  good  citv 
and  that  one  good  editor  or  proprietor,  as  the  inspirer  of  such  a  newspaper’ 
goes  very  far  towards  making  a  city  prosperous.  If  that  is  the  fact,  it  would 
seem  to  follow  as  the  natural  and  logical  result  that  a  good  trade  periodical  of 
an.'  kmd  ought  to  make  a  good  trade.  Now,  whether  it  is  that  carriage-making 
is  such  a  remarkably  good  trade,  or  whether,  out  of  that  trade,  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  such  remarkable  genius  in  the  way  of  editors  and  publishers,  I  leave  for 
you  to  decide  ;  but  since  the  chairman  mentioned  that  he  would  like  to  have  me 
answer  this  toast,  I  have  just  had  time  to  make  a  memorandum  of  the  names  of 
the  journals  and  periodicals  which  now  represent  the  carriage  trade  of  the  United 
States.  The  number  has  surprised  me,  and  I  think  it  will  surprise  you  when  I 
read  them.  I  have  named  them  simply  in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred  to 
me.  I  start  with,  first,  the  “  Coach,  Harness  and  Saddlery  Journal,”  a  weekly 
paper,  of  which  Mr.  Fitz-Gerald,  who  has  just  addressed  you,  is  the  editor  •  sec- 
°nd>  ,  “  Coach  Painter,”  published  in  Newark,  New-Jersey  ;  third  the 

Blacksmith  and  Wheelwright,”  published  in  New-York  City;  fourth’  the 
Western  Carriage,  Wagon  and  Material  Journal,”  published  in  Chicago  ;  ’fifth 
ttu  ,?°fti1Tern  Coach-Builder,”  published  in  Nashville,  Tennessee  ;  sixth  “The 
^U^'r°v,f  ^ew'.York;  seventh,  “The  Hub  Quarterly,”  of  New-York;  eighth, 
the  The  Carriage  Monthly,”  of  Philadelphia;  and  ninth  and  last,  the  subject 
of  this  toast,  The  Carriage  Monthly  Daily.”  [Applause.]  J 

For  fourteen  years  past  it  has  been  my  work  to  edit  and  publish  once  a  month 
the  periodical  known  as  “The  Hub.”  I  have  found  that  duty  all  I  wanted  to 
attend  to;  and  it  is  with  surprise  and  with  admiration  that  I  have  seen  for  the 
past  1  „e  years’  a  special  daily  paper  of  such  excellent  qualities  as  the  “  Car¬ 
riage  Monthly  Daily,”  presented  to  you  morning  after  morning  during  your 
annual  conventions.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  one  but  an  editor  or  publisher  can 
really  conceive  of  the  extent  of  the  labor  and  responsibility  involved  in  removing 
a  portion  of  one  s  printing  office  to  a  city  as  far  off  from  the  parent  office  as  St 
Louis  is  from  that  of  the  “  Carriage  Monthly”  in  Philadelphia,  and  morning 
after  morning  bringing  out  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  previous  day, 
so  lengthy,  and  so  complicated  in  many  respects,  as  those  of  your  convention 
It  therefore  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  ask  you  to  drink  with  me,  in  such 
sparkling  wines,  or  colored  wines,  or  that  beverage  of  the  country  known  here 
as  1  ivei  water,’ —which  happens  to  have  acted  more  disastrously  on  some  of 
our  number  than  all  other  liquors  combined— to  the  continued  prosperity  of  ray 
honored  associates  in  the  business  of  trade  journalism,  the  Messrs.  Ware  Bros, 
and  their  associates  from  Philadelphia,  publishers  of  that  excellent  periodical 

n,,vl°”Cer  a  ye,ar  greets  us  for  three  days  in  the  year,  the  “  Carriage  Monthly 
Daily.  [Applause.] 


“SPECIAL  CART  NUMBER HUB  ALMANAC 
QUARTERLY. 

Two-wheel  vehicles  are  at  present  so  popular,  and  their  manu¬ 
facture  and  repair  now  so  largely  monopolize  the  attention  of  the 
carriage  trade,  that  we  deemed  it  for  the  best  interest  of  sub¬ 
scribers  that  the  last  issue  of  our  Hub  Almanac  Quarterly  should 
be  mainly  devoted  to  a  review  of  this  important  specialty— carts. 
Ten  of  the  latest  and  most  salable  designs  were  illustrated ;  a 
reduced  copy  of  Gray-Parker’s  attractive  illustration  of  the  “  Long- 
Branch  Beach  Cart  ’  occupied  the  place  of  honor  on  the  title- 
page  ,  and  the  letter-press  throughout  ^as  generously  flavored 
with  topics  relative  to  two-wheelers  of  all  kinds.  Any  Hub  sub¬ 
scriber  who  desires  to  possess  a  copy  of  this  “  Special  Cart  Num¬ 
ber  of  our  Hub  Almanac  Quarterly  can  obtain  one  postpaid  by 
sending  us  name  and  address,  accompanied  by  fifteen  cents’  worth 
of  postage-stamps. 

I  here  are  plenty  of  people  in  the  world  who  think  they  are  wise, 

because  they  can  ask  questions  that  no  one  but  a  fool  can  answer.—  The 
Century. 
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POSTAL-CARD  ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  C.  C.:  As  we  understand  it,  a  Forder  Cab  costs  at  the  makers’ 
ops  about  $375  G£75)-  Add  $50  (fio)  for  boxing  and  shipping,  35  per 
nt.  duties,  and  about  $100  for  custom  charges  and  freight  to  the  West ; 
id  you  can  thus  estimate  its  approximate  cost  when  set  down  in  your 
able. 

To  W.  W.  G.t  Hulton,  Pa.:  We  don’t  know  the  aggregate  number 
id  value  of  the  vehicles  annually  produced  in  the  United  States.  No- 
>dy  knows.  We  wish  we  did.  We  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Trade 
atistics  recently  appointed  by  the  Carriage  Builders’  National  Associa- 
>n  will  be  able  to  tell  us  something  about  this  next  October.  In  the 
eantime  you  may  possibly  find  some  assistance  in  the  figures  named 
'us  in  connection  with  our  editorial  review  on  the  subject  of  “Fires 
id  Insurance,”  as  published  in  our  April  number,  of  this  year,  page 
— though  these  are  merely  estimates,  please  bear  in  mind  ! 


'HE  TURN- UNDER  OF  BROUGHAMS  AND  COACHES. 


Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  Is  it  the  present  custom  in  New- York 
ops  to  continue  the  turn-under  up  to  the  top-rail  on  Broughams  and  coaches  ? 

Answer. — Yes;  in  the  leading  shops  of  this  city  the  turn-under  is 
mtinued  up  to  the  top-rail,  and  the  flare  above  the  arm-rail  is  from  yi 
•  Y%  in. 


RAWING  OF  TIRE-HEATING  FURNACE  WANTED 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  i,  1884. 

Editor  OF  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  In  The  Hub  for  October,  on  page  485,  is  a 
Iter  from  Alexander  Naughty,  in  which  he  says  you  sent  him  a  sketch  for 
lilding  a  tire-heating  furnace. 

We  want  to  build  one,  and  if  you  have  a  printed  sketch  of  such  a  furnace  we 
ould  like  you  to  send  it  to  us.  Or,  if  anything  has  been  published  in  The  Hub 
>out  such  a  furnace,  please  tell  me  where  to  find  it,  and  greatly  oblige, 

Yours  truly,  Haydock  Bros. 

Answer. — See  illustrated  article  entitled  “  Furnace  for  Heating  Tires,” 
the  May  number  of  The  Hub ,  1882,  page  94. 


MEXICO  WANTS  SOME  ILLUSTRATED  CAT¬ 
ALOGUES. 


Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  I  wish  to  send  catalogues  of  carriages  to 
party  in  Mexico.  Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  address  of  a  few  leading  firms 
ho  manufacture  carriages,  and  have  issued  illustrated  catalogues,  and  greatly 
4ige,  W.  W.  Wayland, 

Box  30,  Roxbury  P.  O.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Answer. — We  have  forwarded  some  names  and  addresses  ;  but  we 
ish  any  reader  having  such  illustrated  catalogues,  and  wishing  to  make 
bid  for  Mexican  trade,  would  immediately  forward  one  to  our  Boston 
irrespondent. 


ALLEGED  RECEIPT  FOR  SHARPENING  WORN-OUT 

FILES. 


Chicago,  Oct.  22,  1884. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  We  have  been  visited  several  times  by  a 
an  giving  the  name  of  G.  W.  McClintock,  of  81  N.  Wells-st.,  this  city,  who  has 
solution  of  borax  and  several  acids  which  he  claims  is  a  wonderful  thing  with 
hich  to  sharpen  worn-out  files.  He  asks  $5  for  the  receipt,  and  claims  it  will 
>  great  things. 

We  did  not  buy,  of  course,  but  we  now  write  to  you  to  know  your  experience 
id  opinion  of  such  inventions,  and  if  you  have  heard  of  this  party  before.  If 
>u  publish  anything,  don’t  use  our  name,  please. 

Yours  truly,  Anonymous. 

Answer. — We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  person  referred  to,  or  of  the 
uth  or  untruth  of  the  alleged  claims  for  his  compound.  He  may  be  a 
erfectly  conscientious  man,  worthy  of  your  credence,  and  his  compound 
iay  do  all  he  represents — for  aught  we  know.  At  the  same  time,  we 
-'commend  you  in  this  case  to  strictly  follow  the  rule  we  have  so  often 
-id  down  in  The  Hub ,  namely  :  Have  no  financial  transactions  of  any 
’nil  7 vith  strangers  !  The  opposite  course  opens  wide  the  door  to  such 
aveling  swindlers  as  have  cursed  the  carriage  trade  of  this  country  for 
years  past. 


THE  NEW  OFFICIAL  INDENTURE  FOR  CARRIAGE 

APPRENTICES. 

New-York,  Nov.  23,  1884. 

To  the  Editor — Dear  Sir  :  I  have  carefully  read  the  new  form  of 
indenture  offered  by  the  Carriage  Builders’  Association  for  adoption  by 
the  trade,  and  it  meets  with  my  hearty  approval. 

I  have  one  addition  to  suggest,  which  is,  that  each  member,  in  taking 
boys  under  such  an  indenture,  should  furnish  names,  ages  and  the  branch 
to  which  they  are  apprenticed,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  so 
that  they  may  be  duly  recorded  for  future  reference  ;  and,  in  case  the 
boy  should  apply  for  work  elsewhere,  and  should  for  any  reason  decline 
to  name  his  former  employer,  there  will  then  be  a  ready  means  of  learn¬ 
ing  the  true  facts  of  the  case. 

I  think  this  would  prove  a  convenient  and  proper  check  on  the  boys, 
and  one  they  would  not  resent.  Yours  truly,  John  D.  Gribbon. 


CRITICS’  CORNER. 

[In  opening  this  new  department  of  our  magazine,  and  requesting  contribu¬ 
tions,  the  Editor  begs  to  remind  correspondents  that  criticism  means  “  the  art 
of  judging  with  propriety  of  the  beauties  and  imperfections  of  a  production.” 
No  mere  fault-finder  need  apply.] 


CRITICISM  OF  THE  WORD  “TRAP.” 

Mr.  Georgs  Augustus  JSala  has  lately  been  greatly  exercised  in  his  mind 
about  the  origin  of  the  word  “trap,”  as  applied  to  two-wheeled  conveyances. 
He  thinks  it  arose  from  the  “trapping”  of  Mr.  William  Weere  by  taking  him  on 
his  fatal  journey  to  Gills  Hill  in  1823.  Can  any  of  the  Gazette  readers  throw 
any  light  on  the  subject  ?  *  *  * 

Mr.  Sala  says  that  “trap”  is  not  yet  a  legitimate  English  word  for  a  two¬ 
wheeled  vehicle,  although  the  Guardian  has  an  advertisement  from  a  rector,  who, 
in  seeking  a  locum  tenens,  offers  the  use  of  a  “pony  and  trap.” — London  Car¬ 
riage  Builders'  Gazette. 

Note. — We  in  America  cannot  give  the  Gazette  any  assistance  in  this 
direction,  for  the  word  is  not  in  use  in  this  country,  excepting  by  Eng¬ 
lish-born  residents. 

“D.  B.” 

Calcutta,  India,  14th  October,  1884. 

The  Editor  of  the  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  In  your  September  number  I  find 
a  short  paragraph  headed  “  Short  and  Not  Sweet.”  I  am  indeed  astonished  that 
you  should  have  placed  the  construction  you  have  on  the  two  letters  “  D.  B.,” 
used  by  me  in  reply  to  your  query  as  to  the  state  of  business  here.  It  is  perfectly 
plain  that,  in  th®  ordinary  run  of  abbreviations,  D  means  “decidedly,”  and  B, 
“bad.”  Difference  in  climate  possibly  creates  different  modes  of  thought,  but 
to  think  that  a  coach-builder  could  ever  be  guilty  of  profanity,  as  insinuated,  is 
cruel.  I  trust  this  explanation  will  cause  you  to  regret  the  report  did  not  arrive 
in  time  for  your  canvass,  and  I  remain, 

Very  truly  yours,  one  of  your  Calcutta  subscribers,  E.  R. 

Note. — Our  correspondent’s  explanation  is  as  satisfactory  as  it  is 
amiable.  We  fear  we  will  have  to  plead  guilty  in  this  case  to  the  charge 
expressed  in  the  motto:  “Evil  to  him  who  evil  thinks,”  and  beg  the 
mercy  of  the  court. 

POPULARITY  OF  W AGO  NETS. 

Coach ,  Harness  and  Saddlery ,  Nov.  15th,  in  describing  a  design  of  Wag- 
onet  which  it  presents,  says  : 

“  The  Wagonet  is  not  likely  to  become  a  popular  carriage,  but  there  are  local¬ 
ities  where  it  will  meet  with  favor.” 

We  are  willing  to  allow  that  the  particular  design  referred  to  “is  not 
likely  to  become  popular,”  if  that  will  give  our  exchange  any  satisfaction  ; 
but  wagonets  as  a  class  have  already  asserted  their  right  to  be  numbered 
among  the  popular  vehicles  of  the  day.  Years  ago  The  Hub  attempted 
to  show  that  a  place  was  ready  for  them  as  soon  as  they  were  ready  to 
fill  it.  To-day  they  occupy  it,  as  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  fact  that 
every  well-stocked  city  repository  now  contains  more  or  less  varieties  of 
this  convenient  type  of  family  carriage,  and  the  demand  for  them  is 
steadily  increasing. 

ALLEGED  COACH-DOOR  SNOBBERY. 

“It  is  declared  that  a  census  taken  by  two  ilew-York  gentlemen  on  Fifth- 
avenue,  shows  these  results  :  Of  one  hundred  private  vehicles,  sixty-eight  bore 
crests  or  coats-of-arms,  nineteen  had  monograms  or  initials,  and  only  thirteen 
were  unadorned  with  a  snobbish  device.” — The  Painter,  Cleveland,  O. 

Editorial  Note.— The  above  sweeping  criticism  strikes  us  as  unjust 
in  the  extreme.  Let  us  accept  the  data  as  given,  and  then  see  where  we 
stand. 

1st.  It  is  asserted  that  sixty-eight,  out  of  the  one  hundred  vehicles  re¬ 
ferred  to,  bore  crests  or  coats-»f-arms.  Admitted  !  But  this  fact  alone 
|  does  not  prove  snobbery.  To  make  out  its  case,  our  Cleveland  contem- 
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porary  should  show  that  the  owners  either  had  no  authority  to  use  such 
crests  or  coats-of-arms,  or  that  they  introduced  them  with  unbecoming 
conspicuousness  ;  and  on  these  points  no  evidence  is  offered. 

2d.  It  is  asserted  that  nineteen  out  of  the  hundred  bore  monograms  or 
initials.  Does  our  Cleveland  contemporary  pretend  to  claim  that  this 
was  an  evidence  of  snobbery  ?  If  so,  we  can  only  commiserate  him  upon 
being  beyond  the  reach  of  argument. 

3d.  It  is  asserted  that  “only  thirteen  (out  of  the  hundred)  were  un¬ 
adorned  with  a  snobbish  device.”  Judging  by  the  evidence  offered,  it  is 
by  no  means  shown  that  any  one  of  the  hundred  was  “adorned  by  a 
snobbish  device.”  But  how  about  this  precious  baker’s  dozen,  which 
seem  to  be  alluded  to  with  special  commendation  ?  What  is  our  Cleve¬ 
land  contemporary’s  opinion  as  to  them  ?  Asa  matter  of  fact,  they  were 
probably  either  public  hacks  of  the  better  quality,  or  carriages  that  had 
been  jobbed  by  stables  to  private  individuals  on  short  leases.  Fashion 
and  good  taste  do  not  antagonize  in  this  matter.  Fashion  and  good  taste, 
both  here  and  abroad,  authorize  any  owner  of  a  private  carriage  to  place 
upon  its  door-panels,  in  reasonable  size,  any  one  of  the  following  orna¬ 
ments  :  his  crest  or  coat-of-arms  (providing,  of  course,  that  he  is  en¬ 
titled  to  them),  his  monogram,  the  initial  of  his  surname,  or  any  simple 
and  characteristic  device  of  general  character  which  he  may  choose  as  a 
distinguishing  feature.  Every  private  carriage  is  supposed  to  bear  some 
such  ear-mark,  and  the  custom  has  the  same  propriety  as  putting  a  name¬ 
plate  or  number  or  peculiar  door-knob  upon  the  front  door  of  a  private 
dwelling-house. 

We  have  little  patience  with  any  wholesale  criticism  of  the  above  char¬ 
acter  ;  and,  in  this  instance,  it  seems  utterly  without  foundation  in  either 
fact  or  principle. 

TRADE  REPORTS  FROM  SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

FLY-LEAVES  FROM  A  TRAVELER'S  NOTE-BOOK. 


X.  LOCALITY  :  IOWA. 

Editor  ok  I  he  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  I  will  now  give  you  a  few  items  about 
carriage-makeis  and  the  carriage  trade  in  Iowa,  covering,  however,  only  a  part 
of  the  State,  and  reserving  the  balance  for  a  future  time. 

Burlington  is  a  thriving  and  growing  city,  and  has  two  good  shops.  The 
oldest  and  largest  is  that  of  Messrs.  Bennett  &  Frantz.  They  have  been  in  Burl¬ 
ington  some  twenty  years  or  more,  have  a  fine  large  shop,  and  make  nothing  but 
A  No.  1  work.  They  have  a  good  trade  in  Iowa,  and  west  of  there.  Mr.  Frantz 
looks  after  the  trade  outside,  while  Mr.  Bennett  stays  at  home  attending  to  the 
manufacturing.  They  are  both  experienced  mechanics  in  their  lines,  and  are  relia¬ 
ble  in  every  way.  Such  a  concern  and  such  business  men  are  an  honor  to  any  city. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Jenkins  was  formerly  of  the  Hawkeye  Carriage-shop  (Jenkins  & 
Mercer),  but  for  the  last  five  years  has  been  alone.  He  is  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  carriage-makers  in  Iowa,  and  is  a  fine  mechanic  (carriage  ironer),  and  a 
clear-headed  and  prompt  business  man.  He  is  now  building  a  new  factory,  as 
his  business  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  his  old  shops  are  too  small. 
He  has  a  large  jobbing  trade,  and  a  good  business  in  ordered  work.  When  he 
gets  into  his  new  shops  he  will  carry  a  larger  stock  of  finished  work  than  he  can 
now  ;  and  no  one  with  his  industry  and  push  can  fail  to  succeed. 

There  are  still  other  shops  here  engaged  on  heavy  farm  wagons  and  jobbing. 

Muscatine. — Moving  up  the  river  we  find  here  Messrs.  W.  D.  Ament  &  Son, 
who  are  engaged  on  heavy  farm  wagons  and  also  fine  light  work.  They  have 
been  here  for  years.  They  formerly  built  farm  wagons  alone.  Their  work 
has  a  fine  reputation,  and  when  there  is  any  demand  they  have  a  good  trade  for 
both  classes  of  work.  They  are  good  mechanics  and  honorable  dealers,  and  find 
their  trade  increasing  every  year.  Success  to  them  ! 

Mr.  A.  S.  Knowles  formerly  did  a  snug  business  in  light  carriage  work, 
but  when  I  was  here  last  I  found  him  winding  up  his  business,  in  order  to  go 
West  on  a  farm.  I  do  not  know  whether  his  shop  will  be  again  occupied  or  not. 
If  he  produces  as  good  corn  and  wheat  as  he  did  carriages,  he  will  be  a  suc¬ 
cessful  farmer. 

Davenport  comes  next  in  order  up  the  river.  The  leading  house  here  is 
the  Mason  Carriage  Works,  carried  on  by  Mr.  John  L.  Mason,  late  Mason  & 
Evans.  The  firm  started  business  in  Davenport  about  sixteen  years  ago,  and 
built  up  a  fine  trade  ;  and  Mr.  Mason  is  a  skilled  mechanic,  gives  personal  atten¬ 
tion  to  all  parts  of  his  business,  and  justly  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  fine  car¬ 
riage-makers  in  the  State. 

Mr.  D.  T.  Young  has  of  late  turned  his  attention  to  fire  apparatus  and  heavy 
work.  His  son  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Geo.  H.  Young  &  Co.,  who  make 
spring  wagons  for  the  trade. 

There  is  also  here  a  new  firm,  Messrs.  A.  C.  Duve  &  Co.  (two  brothers),  who 
make  light  work  and  spring  wagons,  and  are  doing  well. 

The  firm  of  Woeber  Brothers  is  also  prominent.  They  came  to  Davenport 
twenty -five  years  ago  from  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  have  a  successful  branch  house  at 
Denver,  Col.  They  are  doing  quite  a  business. 

There  are  other  small  shops  here,  all  apparently  doing  well  in  a  smaller  way. 

Clinton  has  two  shops.  The  largest  is  that  of  Messrs.  Frank  D.  McDowell 
&  Co.  Frank  succeeded  his  father  in  business,  with  Mr.  Bentley  as  his  partner 
and  they  are  doing  a  large  business  in  both  fine  light  work  and  spring  wagons 
for  the  trade.  Mr.  McDowell  is  a  good  business  man,  has  had  large  experience, 
is  a  fine  mechanic  (carriage  painter),  and  very  popular  with  all  with  whom  he 


comes  in  contact.  The  business  has  been  largely  increased  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  new  firm,  and  this  is,  I  think,  destined  to  become  one  of  the  largest 
concerns  in  the  State. 

Messrs.  Bryant  &  Drake  are  engaged  mainly  on  heavy  farm  wagons,  but  build 
some  light  work,  and  have  a  good  general  jobbing  business.  They  are  good 
mechanics,  and  are  doing  well. 

There  are  other  smaller  shops  here,  doing  some  new  work  and  repairs,  but  the 
two  above  named  are  the  leaders. 

DeWitt. — Here  we  find  one  shop  only,  that  of  Messrs.  Phil.  Butterfus  &  Co., 
who  make  a  few  farm  wagons,  and  are  working  into  fine  light  work.  Mr.  Butter, 
fus  is  a  careful  and  reliable  business  man,  and  a  good  mechanic  and  hard  worker- 
He  finds  his  business  increasing  a  little  every  year,  and  has  as  good  a  reputation 
for  fine  work  and  fair  dealing  as  any  firm  in  the  State. 

Tipton. — Here  we  find  two  builders,  Messrs.  S.  R.  Nieman  and  J.  M.  Swein- 
hart,  both  doing  a  fair  business,  and  reliable  men.  Tipton  is  a  good  country 
town,  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  R.  R.  There  is  a 
good  country  trade  here,  and  both  of  the  above  firms  have  their  share  of  it. 

Cedar  Rapids. — Here  we  find  located  the  Star  Wagon  Co.,  engaged  mainly 
in  heavy  farm  wagons,  but,  like  most  of  the  other  large  wagon  firms,  they  find 
it  in  their  interest  to  make  some  light  spring  work  to  go  to  their  agents  with  the 
farm  wagons.  Their  work  is  second  to  none  in  the  market  in  quality,  and  their 
trade  is  on  the  increase.  The  officers  are  Messrs.  F.  J.  Upton,  President ;  B. 
Frank  Parker,  Secretary  ;  and  C.  E.  Grosgean,  cashier  and  home  salesman. 
Mr.  Upton  is  from  New-Hampshire,  and  came  to  Cedar  Rapids  years  ago.  He 
was  for  a  time  engaged  in  railroad  building,  and  he  brought  large  experience  to 
the  company,  and  is  an  excellent  business  man.  He,  as  well  as  Mr.  Parker,  is 
out  on  the  road  much  of  the  time  looking  after  their  trade.  Their  wagon  works 
comprise  one  of  the  largest  institutions  of  this  thriving  railroad  town.  I  wish 
them  all  the  success  their  energy,  push  and  ability  entitle  them  to. 

Another  house,  doing  quite  a  business  in  light  work,  is  the  Soule  Car¬ 
riage  Works.  Mr.  Soule  has  a  patent  spring  and  gear,  which  he  is  putting  on  the 
market  with  some  success. 

There  are  other  smaller  shops  in  Cedar  Rapids  doing  a  general  jobbing  busi¬ 
ness,  but  these  do  not  turn  out  much  new  work. 

Waterloo.— -The  principal  shop  here  is  that  of  Messrs.  Robinson  &  Hitt. 
Mr.  Hitt  has  been  in  the  carriage  business  at  Waterloo  for  some  years,  but  since 
Mr.  Robinson  has  gone  into  the  firm  they  have  been  extending  their  business 
largely.  They  are  making  quite  a  specialty  of  light  omnibuses,  which  are  used 
largely  by  hotels,  etc.,  throughout  the  West.  They  supply  a  ’bus  selling  from 
$400  to  $700,  and  also  spring  wagons  and  light  work.  They  are  situated  favora¬ 
bly  for  shipping,  and  will  no  doubt  work  up  a  large  and  profitable  trade. 

There  are  other  smaller  shops  here,  but  the  names  of  the  proprietors  escape  me. 
Cedar  Falls  has  but  one  carriage-shop,  that  of  Mr.  S.  W.  Harris,  who  has 
been  here  several  years,  and  is  doing  a  nice  business.  He  makes  excellent  work, 
and  finds  his  business  increasing  every  year.  He  is  a  popular  man,  an  excellent 
mechanic  and  fair  dealer,  and  will  no  doubt  find  his  trade  improving  all  the 
time.  Cedar  Falls  is  a  thriving  town,  situated  on  the  Cedar  River,  in  the  favored 
Cedar  Valley,  with  exceptionally  good  railroad  facilities. 

Independence. — Here  we  find  only  a  small  business  in  carriages.  The  largest 
shop  is  that  of  Mr.  John  Bittner.  He  does  a  good  business  in  general  jobbing, 
and  builds  some  new  work.  He  has  ample  means  to  do  more  business  than  he 
does,  buys  for  cash,  and  is  doing  well. 

Messrs.  Whait  Brothers  are  also  doing  a  small  business,  but  mainly  jobbing. 
Manchester. — Here  we  find  Mr.  R.  G.  Kennedy,  who  is  doing  a  fair  business 
in  jobbing  and  light  carriage  work. 

Early ille  is  the  headquarters  of  the  firm  of  Young  &  Wareham,  who  came 
to  Iowa  from  Ohio  some  years  ago,  and  are  making  good  work  and  find  their 
business  on  the  increase. 

Dyersville  has  but  one  carriage-shop,  that  of  Mr.  I.  Summers,  who  makes 
some  farm  wagons  and  is  also  working  into  light  carriages.  He  has  a  fine  trade 
in  spring  wagons,  and  will,  during  the  coming  season,  put  up  some  extension-top 
phaetons.  He  finds  his  trade  increasing,  and  no  doubt  will  work  up  a  large  trade 
in  time. 

Dubuque. — In  this  city  the  leading  carriage  establishment,  and  in  fact  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  successful  in  the  Northwest,  is  that  of  Mr.  Tom  Connolly, 
who  commenced  business  many  years  ago,  in  a  small  shop,  by  making  farm 
wagons.  He  learned  his  trade  in  part  with  Mr.  A.  A.  Cooper,  who  makes  the 
well-known  Cooper  wagon,  but  started  for  himself  in  1857,  when  he  was  burned 
out  before  he  had  fairly  got  under  way.  With  great  courage  and  push,  how¬ 
ever,  he  promptly  started  again,  and,  in  spite  of  having  made  nearly  a  total  loss 
by  the  fire,  he  paid  all  his  creditors  in  full.  His  business  has  steadily  increased 
ever  since  that  time,  until  it  has  reached  its  present  large  dimensions.  He  works 
from  60  to  75  hands  the  year  around,  builds  fine  work,  and  has  of  late  worked 
into  coaches  and  other  heavy  work.  No  one  in  the  business  has  a  better  reputa¬ 
tion  for  honorable  dealing  than  Mr.  Tom  Connolly  ;  and  those~employed  to  look 
after  his  business  at  home  are  all  old  and  trusty  employes,  including  Mr.  J.  P. 
Early,  his  bookkeeper,  who  has  been  with  him  since  1870  ;  Mr.  O’Rourke,  fore¬ 
man  of  his  blacksmith  department,  who  has  been  with  him  since  1869;  and  Mr. 
Gus  Jeffray,  his  foreman  trimmer,  who  has  been  with  him  about  twenty  years. 
Mr.  Connolly  can  at  any  time  extend  his  business  largely  beyond  its  present 
dimensions  if  he  so  desires,  for  he  now  has  ample  means  at  his  command. 

There  are  several  smaller  shops  here,  including  Messrs.  Asa  Roberts,  Butt 
Bros.,  I  homas  Armstrong  (in  heavy  wagons),  etc.  One  of  the  largest  farm- 
wagon  makers  in  the  West  is  located  also  here,  namely  :  Mr.  A.  A.  Cooper.  He 
makes  nothing  but  farm  wagons,  but  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  manu¬ 
facturers  in  this  line  in  the  West,  and  is  already  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in 
Dubuque. 

I  will  have  to  close  now,  and  reserve  my  report  of  other  Iowa  towns  for 
another  letter.  Yours  truly,  E.  D.  MOORE, 

Cincinnati,  O.,  Nov.  3,  1884.  of  the  Royer  Wheel  Co. 
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DINNER-HOUR. 

"A  little  nonsense,  now  anti  then , 

Is  relished  by  the  wisest  men." 

A  PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN  IN  THE  EQUINE 

REPUBLIC. 

(See  Double-page  Illustrated  Sheet  accompanying  this  number.) 

- • 

Last  month  we  all  of  us  had  our  fill  of  politics.  This  month  we 
are  chewing  the  cud  of  reflection, — with  more  or  less  satisfaction 
according  to  the  force  of  our  recent  predilections,  and  our  ability 
to  readjust  ourselves  to  the  changed  conditions  of  to-day.  In  view 
of  the  present  somewhat  disturbed  temper  of  public  sentiment,  we 
Lake  pleasure  in  herewith  presenting  to  our  readers  an  entire  change 
of  scene  in  the  form  of  a  double-page  illustrated  broadside  entitled 
•  A  Presidential  Campaign  in  the  Equine  Republic,”  drawn  ex¬ 
pressly  for  The  Hub  by  that  well-known  specialist,  Mr.  Gray-Par- 
ker.  It  tells  its  own  story,  and  will  be  found  entirely  non-partisan 
n  its  suggestions.  Mr.  Parker  has  not  intimated  what  candidate 
s  supported  by  the  stump-speakers  shown ;  but  providing  it  be 
Maud  S.,  a  popular  majority  may  be  expected,  we  think,  which  will 
dispense  with  all  need  of  returning  boards. 

HANS  SAUERMILCH’S  STORY  OF  THE  ST.  LOUIS 

CONVENTION. 

The  Hub's  old  friend,  Hans  Sauermilch,  visited  the  carriage- 
ouilders’  convention  at  St.  Louis,  where  we  were  pleased  to  renew 
our  acquaintance  of  old ;  and  he  has  recorded  as  follows  his  ex¬ 
periences  while  there,  in  the  November  number  of  Coach,  Harness 
ind  Saddlery  : 

Vas  I  at  der  Gonvenshun  mit  Saint  Louis  ?  Veil,  I  dink  I  vill  schmile  ! 
It  vas  a  long  vays  off  frum  Filadelfy,  dot’s  drue,  but  der  olt  mon — dot’s 
nein  poss — tinks  it  vas  petter  I  vas  gone,  pegauss  maybe  I  gould  sold 
;ome  varneeshes. 

Peezness  is  pooty  dull  shust  now,  I  can  dold  you.  I  haf  not  solt  a 
ousand  gallons  uv  varneesh  dis  veek,  und  I  haf  offered  every  conduce- 

nent. 

Der  puggv  puilders,  ven  I  ask  dem,  don’t  you  vant  ter  puy  some  goot 
•arneesh,  say,  “  Vot  ve  vant  mit  it?  You  tink  ve  pay  ter  ripen  der  goots  ?  ” 
fen  a  mon  looks  at  me  in  dot  tone  uv  voice,  I  make  oop  my  mind  I  vill 
lot  sell  him,  und  I  don' l . 

Veil,  I  vent  ter  St.  Louis,  und  ven  I  coom  into  der  Southern  Hotel, 
ind  found  der  vellers  marching  arount  mit  red  ribbons  on  der  coats,  den 
knew  der  vould  pe  some  unner  members  dere  pesides  me  und  der 
inner  officers.  Some  uv  der  members  had  plue  ribbons,  but  I  tink  red 
as  der  pootiest.  I  say,  enny  golor  so  it  vas  red. 

Menny  uv  der  members  I  knew  me  breviously  before,  vile  some  unners 
haf  not  yet  seen,  but  dere  vas  nodtings  mean  apout  a  varneesh  drum- 
ner,  und  I  valked  oop  to  efry  stranger  mit  mein  pootiest  peezness 
chmile,  und  made  der  stranger  veel  at  home  all  der  time.  I  vent  oop  to 
on  mon  mit  a  red  ribbon  und  said  :  “  How  you  vas  ?”  und  grabbed  him 
nit  der  hant.  I  told  him  it  vas  a  nice  day,  und  he  said  it  vas.  (He 
wouldn’t  say  ennyting  else  mitout  he  lied.)  Den  I  said  :  “I  am  de  rep- 
esentatif  uv  von  uv  der  pest  known  varneesh  houses  in  dis  guntry.  Ve 
nake  der  best — ”  Before  I  got  enny  furder  he  said  :  “Ah  !  yes  ;  your 
lame  is  Legion  ?”  I  said  :  “No,  sir  ;  my  name  is  Sauermilch  !  Hans 
iauermilch.”  He  laffed,  he  did,  he  vas  such  a  sholly  veller,  und  said  : 
‘  Dot’s  pooty  goot  !  let’s  haf  somedings.”  Ve  had  it.  I  vound  oudt  he 
as  selling  varneeshes — poor  varneeshes — not  near  so  goot  as  dose  vich 
t  make.  I  don’t  see  vy  unner  varneesh  drummers  growd  demselves 
nto  der  gonvenshum  efry  time. 

Der  peezness  gommenced  on  Vednesday,  ven  ve  all  vent  oop  to  der 
lall  to  see  der  patent  springs,  und  hear  Mr.  Hooker  tell  us  how  mooch 
nonish  ve  hat  safed  oop.  Den  der  officers  vas  all  elected  some  more 
unes,  und  ve  had  der  rebort  uv  der  Ecksexutif  Gommittee.  Den  coom 
ler  kewestion  uv  var  ve  vas  gone  to  meet  next  yahr,  und,  after  efrypody 
aid  vare  he  vanted  to  go,  dey  goncluded  to  go  to  Poston.  Von  mon, 
ot  sot  near  me,  he  said  :  “  I  tink  ve  petter  meet  in  Hades  ;  dot  ish  vare 
;11  der  peezness  vas  gone.”  Now,  I  haf  draveled  all  ofer  der  guntry  und 
nefer  yet  hear  me  uv  dot  blace.  Dot’s  de  blace  I  vas  looking  fur,  vare 
lere  vas  some  peezness. 

He  didn’t  say  dot  oudt  lout,  pegause  it  vould  make  it  varm  fur  der 

ellers. 

Ferry  menny  members  vas  seeck  mit  der  stomacks.  It  vas  all  der 
esult  uv  trinking  vater  ven  dey  vas  not  yused  to  it.  I  nefer  got  dot  vay, 
mt  ven  I  am  avay  frum  home,  I  nefer  vool  mit  der  strange  vater. 
iome  beeples  are  ferry  gareless.  '  Dere  are  unner  pooty  puddings  in  St. 


Louis  pesides  dere  hotel  vare  ve  stopped.  Von  uv  dem  is  der  Ockpo- 
sishun  Hall,  vare  ve  all  vent  to  ocksamine  der  pooty  gals  und  unner 
ockshibits.  Dere  var  a  ferry  nice  display. 

Vednesday  night  der  seety  vas  all  illuminated  pegause  ve  vas  dere. 
St.  Louis  vas  not  yused  to  haling  so  menny  puggy  puilders,  und  batent 
spring  men  dere  at  von  time,  und  it  vanted  to  return  der  gompliment. 
Ve  accepted  der  apology  und  vas  glat  uv  it.  Der  dinner  vas  nice  und 
vas  veil  served  ;  und  der  speeches  !  veil,  der  vasn’t  a  poor  von  mate. 
Efry  von  vas  goot.  Der  varneesh  drummers  vas  not  alout  to  make 
some  speeches,  or  else  I  gould  dold  you  somedings. 

On  Friday  ve  had  a  drive  all  ofer  der  seety.  Dere  vas  shust  seecksty 
landaus  in  dot  funeral,  mit  a  Tally-ho  coach  on  vich  vas  a  Sherman  band 
in  der  vront.  Some  beeples  dort  ve  vas  a  circus  und  came  to  der 

vinders  und  vatched  us,  shust  a  leetle  vile.  Ven  dey  vound  ve  did  not 

need  vatching  dey  vent  pack.  Ve  drofe  all  ofer  der  seety,  droo  all  der 
parks,  und  gardens,  und  den  ve  coom  to  der  King’s  Highvay.  By 
Shingo  !  eef  I  vas  a  king,  I  voult  own  a  petter  highvay  den  dot  vas,  or 
else  I  vouldn’t  haf  enny.  Der  dust  vas  feefteen  feet  deep  und  ve 

gouldn’t  see  der  driver  mit  der  landau  ve  vas  in.  Veil,  after  driving 

apout  dwenty-fife  miles  ve  coom  to  der  Fare  grounds,  vare  der  fare  vas 
ready  fur  us  und  ve  vas  ready  fur  it.  Breviously  before,  howefer,  ve 
vashed  der  dust  oudt  uv  our  moudths,  so  ve  gould  eat. 

It  vas  Meister  Timken’s  treat,  und,  Pots-donner  vedder  !  he  spends 
his  monish  yust  so  frie  as  eef  he  vas  in  der  varneesh  peezness.  Mr. 
Haydock  said,  as  ve  all  had  a  hungry  look,  ve  vould  skip  grace  und  sail 
in.  Ve  did  it ! 

Since  eating  dot  schicken  salat  und  unner  tings  dere  in  provided,  I 
tink  Meister  Timken  has  der  easiest-riding  spring  in  dis  guntry.  Ven  ve 
vas  done  eating  ve  sot  in  a  pile  und  had  our  forty-grafs  took,  und  I  tink 
it  vill  sell  veil.  It  vas  shust  so  pooty  as  a  base-ball  glub.  Den  ve  rode 
pack  to  der  hotel,  und  der  Gonvenshun  vas  ofer. 

Vot  you  say  ?  Vas  it  a  success  ?  /  dont  tink  it  vas.  Dere  vas  a  goot 
menny  members  dere,  but  I  didn’t  solt  a  tollar’s  vordth.  I  don’t  goll 
dot  a  success.  Do  you  ?  C.  B.  S. 


NEW-YORK  CITY. 

Yes,  thank  you  !  we  have  settled  our  election  bets. 

“A-wheel  in  Three  Continents”  is  the  title  of  an  interest¬ 
ing  article  in  the  November  issue  of  Outing  and  The  Wheelman. 

The  New-York  Cab  Co.  has  offered  further  facilities  to  the 

riding  public,  by  establishing  several  down-town  offices  where  cabs  can  be  ordered. 

Maud  S.  Again  Beats  the  Record.— At  Lexington,  Ky., 

Nov.  nth,  Maud  S.  trotted  a  mile  in  2.09)4,  thus  again  lowering  her  record  by 
over  yi  second. 

A  Hunting  Phaeton,  illustrated  in  one-tenth  full  size,  forms  an 

attractive  feature  of  Le  Peintre  en  Voitures  for  November.  Prof.  Gribbon  com¬ 
mends  it  as  a  notably  good  specimen  of  drafting. 

Personal. — Mr.  James  Burns,  body-maker,  of  New-Haven,  vis¬ 
ited  us  on  Nov.  21st.  Mr.  Burns  is  well  known  to  our  readers  by  occasional 
contributions  to  our  Body  Department,  and  he  also  captured  the  second  prize  in 
the  recent  competition  for  the  “ Hub  Prizes.” 

Personal. — Mr.  Thomas  Howard,  the  genial  and  able  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Messrs.  Nobles  &  Hoare,  varnish  manufacturers,  of  London,  Eng., 
is  now  traveling  in  the  United  States,  in  the  interest  of  the  trade  of  that  well- 
known  house  ;  and  we  were  pleased  to  meet  him  at  the  St.  Louis  convention. 

Revised  List. — The  association  of  manufacturers  of  Norway 

iron  carriage  and  tire  bolts,  at  its  October  meeting,  agreed  upon  a  revised 
price-list  which  it  proposes  strictly  to  adhere  to.  The  trade  has  been  so  profit¬ 
less,  and  prices  so  variously  cut,  that  this  measure  has  been  agreed  upon  as  an 
absolute  necessity. 

Duty  on  Hickory  Spokes. — By  a  decision  of  the  Treasury 

Department  in  customs  cases,  recorded  Oct.  30th,  hickory  spoke  bolts  are  dutia¬ 
ble  at  29  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  under  paragraph  222,  schedule  D.,  which  provides 
for  oar  blocks,  gun  blocks,  heading  blocks,  and  all  like  blocks  or  sticks,  rough 
hewn  or  sawed  only.  [Letter  to  Collector  of  Customs  at  Toledo,  O.] 

The  November  Monthlies. — -Hard  times  seem  only  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  leading  monthlies  to  renewed  energy.  Before  us  are  the  Century, 
Harper's ,  Atlantic,  St.  Nicholas,  Art  Amateur  and  Outing  and  The  Wheelman, 
each  of  which  well  deserves  high  praise  and  a  detailed  review  ;  but  lack  of  space 
leads  us  to  withhold  an  expression  of  our  enthusiasm  until  the  appearance  of 
their  holiday  issues  next  month. 

Here  is  a  Chance. — Messrs.  Uhler  &  Benton,  of  New-York 

City,  two  enterprising  young  business  men  whom  we  know,  are  now  well  situated 
to  take  agencies  for  goods  of  merit.  They  are  prepared  to  act  as  local  and  export 
agents  for  manufacturers,  and  we  believe  that  here  is  an  opportunity  for  out- 
of-town  houses  to  place  their  specialties  in  this  market  on  the  most  advantageous 
footing.  Their  address  is  No.  36  John-st.  Their  Lewis  Axle  Machine  patent,  a 
very  valuable  tool,  is  for  sale. 
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new-york  CITY — continued. 

“  Sport-Industrie  ”  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  attractive  Austrian 

exchange,  devoted  to  carriage  and  harness  making.  It  is  edited  by  Herr  Guido 
A.  List,  and  published  twice  each  month  at  No.  21  Rembrandt-strasse,  Vienna, 
Austria.  The  subscription  price  to  America,  with  postage  prepaid,  is  $5.00. 

His  Lordship  Loses  His  Trap. — Sheriff  Davidson  last  month 

relieved  Lord  Abercrombie  of  the  care  of  his  handsome  team  of  thoroughbreds  ; 
also  of  an  English  dog-cart  and  of  a  pretty  little  pony.  They  were  sold  by  the 
sheriff’s  auctioneer,  as  the  consequence  of  a  slight  misunderstanding  between  his 
lordship  and  his  valet,  Charles  Singer. 

“The  Stable,”  London,  Eng.,  says  in  a  recent  issue:  “In 

its  August  number  The  Hub  gives  an  illustration  of  a  new  coach  by  Messrs. 
Lane,  of  Philadelphia  ;  and  profiting  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  editor  of  the 
best  carriage  monthly  in  the  world,  we  reproduce  the  article,  and  give  photo-en¬ 
gravings  of  the  illustrations.  ”  We  are  happy  to  see  the  new  coach  thus  prominently 
introduced  to  our  English  cousins  by  our  friendly  London  contemporary. 

City  Trade  is  reported  upon  as  follows,  under  date  of  Nov. 
12th,  by  a  leading  New-York carriage-builder  :  “  There  is  nothing  newgoingon. 
Everything  is  quiet,  and  trade  dull.”  Two  other  New-York  builders  report  that 
they  have  reduced  their  working  forces  somewhat,  and  put  all  their  mechanics  on 
three-quarter  time.  A  fourth  says  :  “  What  we  are  now  chiefly  interested  in  is 
the  coming  of  snow.  A  good  sleighing  season  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
trade.” 

New  Sulky  for  Maud  S.— Mr.  Robert  Bonner  is  having  a 

sulky  built  for  Maud  S.,  which,  it  is  claimed,  will  be  the  lightest  ever  made.  It 
is  to  weigh,  when  completed,  only  38^  pounds,  or  just  one  pound  lighter  than 
the  sulky  now  used  for  Jay-Eye-See.  Though  the  Queen  of  the  Turf  is  one-half 
a  hand  higher  than  Jay-Eye-See,  she  is  better  fitted  to  a  smaller  sulky,  owing  to 
difference  in  form.  Mr.  Bonner,  the  new  owner  of  Maud  S.,  has  given  very 
minute  directions  as  to  the  construction  of  the  sulky. 

Carriage-Makers’  Guilds. — Two  joint  meetings  of  the  New- 

York  and  Brooklyn  Guilds  of  Carriage-Makers’  were  held  last  month,  the  first  at 
the  rooms  of  the  New-York  Guild,  and  the  second  at  the  Hall  of  the  Brooklyn 
Guild,  at  which  latter  meeting  a  committee  of  nine,  including  five  members  from 
Brooklyn  and  four  from  New-York,  were  appointed  to  draft  constitutions  for 
both  a  superior  and  subordinate  guilds.  The  object  in  view  is  to  extend  the  field 
of  work-.  Another  joint  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Hall  of  the  New-York  Guild 
on  Monday  evening,  Dec.  2,  to  take  action  on  the  proposed  new  constitutions. 

The  New-York  Carriage  Market.— Coach,  Harness  and  Sad¬ 
dlery ,  of  Nov.  22d,  briefly  and  correctly  states  the  present  depressed  condition  of 
this  market  in  the  following.  It  says  :  “  The  demand  has  been  fairly  satisfactory 
with  leading  houses  in  the  fine  trade,  but  otherwise  business  has  been  slow, 
though  somewhat  better  than  it  was  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  month. 
Dealers  in  cheap  carriages  have  had  a  dull  trade,  and  the  indications  do  not  favor 
a  change  for  the  better.  Sleighs  are  selling  well  for  this  season  of  the  year,  and 
the  indications  favor  a  demand  sufficient  to  absorb  all  the  fine  fancy  two  and 
four-passenger  sleighs  in  the  market.  Dealers  in  carriage  materials  report  trade 
slow  and  unsatisfactory.” 

Personal. — Mr.  John  W.  Britton,  of  New-York,  Ex-President 

of  the  Carriage  Builders’  National  Association,  was  strenuously  urged  in  the  late 
election  to  accept  nomination  as  the  Republican  candidate  for  congressman  in 
the  former  Fernando  Wood  district,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he 
would  have  been  elected  ;  but  he  positively  declined  the  nomination.  We  un¬ 
derstand  that  Mr.  Lowe  Emerson  and  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Burrows,  also  prominent 
members  of  the  Carriage  Builders’  Association,  were  offered  similar  nomina¬ 
tions  in  Cincinnati,  but  with  like  result.  The  trade  is  to  be  congratulated  both 
for  the  honor  thus  conferred  upon  its  members,  and  for  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
thereby  to  be  deprived  of  the  continued  services  of  either  of  these  three  gentle¬ 
men. 

Trade  Embarrassments. — Bradstreet' s,  during  the  past  thirty 

days,  has  reported  the  following  embarrassments  on  the  part  of  members  of  the 
carriage  and  accessory  trades  :  Louisville  Buggy  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  assigned 
to  H.  C.  Irwin.  Geo.  Steck,  Hughesville,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  carriage  wood¬ 
work,  sold  out  by  sheriff.  John  C.  Jager,  carriage  painter,  Northampton  (Flor¬ 
ence),  Mass.,  in  insolvency.  John  F.  Pease  &  Co.,  .varnish  manufacturers,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  closed  by  sheriff.  Andrew  J.  Taylor,  carriage  manufacturer,  Sheldon, 
Ind.,  confessed  judgment  for  $7,000.  Minneapolis  Wagon  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  assigned  to  G.  A.  McDougall.  James  Ross,  carriage  manufacturer, 
Merrimac,  Mass.,  filed  petition  in  insolvency.  Liabilities,  $9,774.  Benjamin  G. 
Walker,  carriage-maker,  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  assigned  to  Jacob  K.  DeWitt.  In 
October  he  claimed  assets  $14,500  and  liabilities  $5,800.  J.  C.  Hutchins,  car¬ 
riages,  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  assigned.  S.  H.  Beck  &  Brother,  carriages,  New  Bloom¬ 
field,  Pa.,  assigned  to  A.  B.  Clouser. 

The  Brewster-Hatch  Case. —  The  Nation,  of  New-York,  in 

its  issue  of  Nov.  6th,  says:  “The  judges  of  the  City  Court  have  decided  the 
great  Brewster-Hatch  carriage  case  in  favor  of  the  defendant,  Mr.  Rufus  Hatch, 
thus  establishing  the  sound  principle  that  it  is  illegal  for  carriage-builders  to  get 
or  keep  custom  by  bribing  the  coachmen  of  their  customers.  Brewster  &  Co. 
were  in  the  habit,  it  seems,  of  paying  Mr.  Hatch’s  coachman  a  small  douceur 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  man  naturally  often  took  his  employer’s  landaulet 
there,  and  everything  went  on  pleasantly  until  a  difficulty  arose  about  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  a  bill,  which  led  to  a  disclosure  of  the  facts.  Brewster  &  Co.  did  not 
deny  them,  but  insisted  that  the  gifts  had  been  made  in  accordance  with  a  bind¬ 
ing  custom  ;  that  this  custom  was  of  European  origin  ;  that  it  was  a  good  cus¬ 
tom,  moreover,  as  it  “  induces  a  man  to  feel  more  pride  in  his  carriage ;  ”  and, 
further,  that  it  was  “treat  money.”  All  these  defenses  the  learned  Court 
brushed  aside,  declaring  that  no  such  custom,  if  it  existed,  could  be  upheld  in  a 
court  of  justice  ;  that  it  “  is  subversive  of  all  principles  of  good  faith  and  fair 
dealing  between  man  and  man.  It  tends  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  employes,  and 
to  make  them  unfaithful  to  those  who  are  entitled  to  their  disinterested  fidelity. 
Such  practices  are  certainly  not  consonant  with  honorable  business  principle, 
and  they  who  indulge  in  them  must  suffer  the  consequences,  however  onerous 
they  may  appear  to  be.”  A  full  report  of  this  highly  important  case  will  be 
found  in  our  Office  Department  this  month.  It  is  by  no  means  ended  yet. 

NEW-YORK  STATE. 

Fire. — L.  W.  Babcock’s  wagon-shop  and  residence  at  Whites- 

town,  N.  Y.  (near  Utica),  were  burned  on  the  evening  of  Oct.  30th.  Loss, 
$5,000,  partially  covered  by  insurance. 

A  Case  of  Alleged  Arson.— The  New- York  Times  of  Oct. 

21st,  contains  the  following  account  of  a  case  of  alleged  arson  :  “  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.,  Oct.  20th.— Hugh  O’Neil,  of  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y.,  has  been  brought  to  this 
place  by  Sheriff  Van  Hoesen  on  an  indictment  for  arson.  Mr.  O’Neil  lived  here 
for  a  number  of  years  previous  to  his  departure  under  suspicious  circumstances 
last  February.  He  was  first  employed  in  the  office  of  the  Cortland  Wagon  Co. 
Leaving  his  position  there  he  established  the  O’Neil  Wagon  Co.,  which  manu¬ 
factured  buggies  and  other  vehicles.  He  was  doing  a  very  prosperous  business 
when  he  concluded  to  move  his  works  and  stock  to  Mechanicsville.  On  the 
night  of  Feb.  14th  the  works  in  Cortland  were  destroyed  by  fire  with  their  con¬ 
tents.  The  stock  and  buildings  were  insured,  and  the  losses  were  properly  ad¬ 


justed  by  the  insurance  companies.  It  was  thought  the  fire  was  of  incendiary 
origin,  and  measures  were  at  once  taken  to  find  who  the  guilty  party  was.  A 
complaint  having  been  made  to  the  authorities,  evidence  was  collected  and  pro¬ 
duced  before  the  Grand  Jury  at  its  last  session,  which  resulted  in  finding  a  bill  of 
indictment  against  O’Neil.  At  a  preliminary  examination  this  morning  he  was 
held  in  $3,000  bail.” 

NKW-ENGLAND. 

Sleighing  began  at  Bangor,  Me.,  on  Nov.  20th. 

Fire.- — Burned,  on  Friday,  Nov.  14th,  John  Sheldon’s  wagon- 
shop,  Hampden,  Mass.,  together  with  machinery,  tools  and  stock  of  wagons. 
Loss,  $4,000;  insurance,  $2,000. 

Too  Previous,  it  has  Proved. — Mr.  Samuel  Fessenden,  of 

Stamford,  Conn.,  it  is  said,  was  so  certain  Blaine  would  be  elected  that  he 
told  his  coachman  he  would  not  need  his  services  this  winter,  as  he  was  going  to 
remove  to  Washington  after  election. 

Trade  in  New-Haven  is  excessively  dull  at  this  time.  Many 

mechanics  have  been  laid  off,  and  nearly  all  the  remainder  are  working  on  short 
time.  Judging  from  reports  received,  Messrs.  Holcomb  Bros.  &  Co.  would  seem 
almost  the  only  house  showing  any  signs  of  marked  activity. 

A  Change. — The  firm  of  Wm.  P.  Sargent  &  Co.,  carriage- 

builders  and  dealers,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  dissolved  by  mutual  consent,  Mr.  French 
retiring  from  the  partnership,  but  still  remaining  with  the  house.  The  business 
will  be  carried  on  as  before  by  Mr.  Sargent,  under  the  same  style  ;  and  the  capital 
invested  is  undiminished. 

Local  News  Once  More  Appreciated. — Now  that  the  official 

count  of  the  election  returns  has  been  announced,  the  country  editor  can  sit  back 
in  his  chair,  make  a  note  of  the  fact  that  the  village  is  to  have  a  new  pump,  and 
that  the  friends  of  the  blacksmith  are  rejoiced  to  hear  that  a  new  coat  of  paint  is 
to  be  put  on  his  place  of  business. — Boston  Post. 

Personal.— A  letter  from  Meriden,  Conn.,  dated  Oct.  20th, 

states  that  Mr.  Albert  G.  Pratt,  of  that  city,  a  carriage  painter,  aged  45  years, 
had  just  recovered  from  an  attack  of  hiccough  which  lasted  12  days  and  9  hours 
without  intermission,  during  which  time  he  hiccoughed  at  every  respiration. 
Medical  men  say  nine  days’  continuous  hiccough  has  heretofore  proved  fatal. 

Proposes  to  Compliment  President  Cleveland. — John  A. 

Glasbrenner,  a  blacksmith  of  Uncasville.  Conn.,  recently  brought  down  with  his 
shot-gun  an  American  eagle  which  is  said  to  be  the  largest  one  in  captivity.  The 
bird  was  not  injured,  and  is  kept  chained  in  the  blacksmith’s  cellar.  From  tip 
to  tip  it  measures  7^  feet.  Mr.  Glasbrenner  says  he  is  going  to  send  it  to  Mr. 
Cleveland  as  soon  as  he  is  inaugurated. 

Personal. — Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  in 

acknowledging  receipt  of  copy  of  our  last  number,  containing  article  entitled 
“  Dr.  Holmes  on  Wheels,”  kindly  writes  as  fbllows,  under  date  of  Nov.  26th  : 
“  I  have  had  so  much  pleasure  in  looking  through  The  Hub  that  I  must  thank 
you,  though  you  say  I  need  not  take  that  trouble.  It  is  a  remarkable  sign  of  the 
times  that  so  carefully  arranged,  elegantly  printed,  and  finely  illustrated  a  peri¬ 
odical  can  be  maintained  by  a  single  manufacturing  guild.” 

Improved  Facilities. — The  young  and  enterprising  firm  of 

Francis  &  Smith,  of  Amesbury,  Mass.,  have  introduced  in  their  works  a  new 
steel  35-horse-power  horizontal  tubular  boiler.  The  shell  thereof  is  inch 
steel,  and  heads  J-8  inch  steel.  They  are  also  now  building  a  new  brick  boiler- 
house  for  its  reception,  Mr.  H.  O.  Dearbon  being  the  contractor.  We  are  in¬ 
formed  that  they  had  six  car-loads  of  lumber  due  last  month.  Their  mill  is  a 
hive  of  industry,  and  they  are  full  of  orders  at  the  present  time. 

Carriage  Hardware  Manufacturers’  Association. — A 

National  Association  of  Carriage  Hardware  Manufacturers  was  completed  at 
Meriden,  Conn.,  on  Thursday,  Nov.  20th.  The  membership  present  included 
representatives  of  a  majority  of  the  leading  carriage  hardware  manufacturers  in 
this  country  ;  and  letters  were  read  from  many  other  houses,  agreeing  to  stand 
by  the  action  of  the  Association.  It  was  decided  to  form  a  pooling  combination, 
placing  under  a  penalty  members  who  violated  the  pooling  rates  and  conditions. 
Prices  were  not  settled  upon,  but  a  meeting  will  be  held  at  an  early  day  to 
arrange  a  scale. 

House  Warming. — The  brush  factory  of  Messrs.  John  L.  Whit¬ 
ing  &  Son,  just  completed  in  Boston,  Mass.,  is  the  largest  in  this  country.  It 
contains  six  floors,  with  about  8,000  feet  to  the  floor,  and  affords  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  increased  business  of  the  firm  which  now  employs  over  400  opera¬ 
tives.  On  Wednesday  evening,  Nov.  19th,  the  new  building  was  lighted  for  the 
first  time,  and  in  it  the  proprietors  gave  a  grand  reception  to  their  employes. 
The  new  floors  afforded  excellent  facilities  for  dancing,  and  the  ball  and  supper 
rooms  were  unequaled  for  comfort  and  convenience.  Mr.  John  L.  Whiting 
acted  as  general  manager,  and  an  efficient  floor  manager  was  found  in  Mr.  W. 
S.  Whiting.  A  fine  supper  followed,  and  the  evening  throughout  proved  one  of 
unalloyed  enjoyment  for  the  400  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  were  present,  all  of 
whom  united  in  acknowledging  this  as  a  liberal  and  graceful  tribute  from  em¬ 
ployer  to  employed.  We  are  only  sorry  that  we  were  unable  to  accept  the  invi¬ 
tation  kindly  sent  to  The  Hub. 

MIDDLE  STATES. 

Fire. — The  carriage  paint-shop  of  H.  Acker,  Perth  Amboy,  N. 

J.,  was  burned  on  the  morning  of  Sept.  15th. 

Personal. — Mr.  Wm.  Baldwin,  of  Phineas  Jones  &  Co.,  wheel 

manufacturers,  Newark,  N.  J.,  sailed  for  Europe  on  Sept.  4th.  The  trip  is  for 
recreation. 

Mr.  H.  M.  DuBois,  proprietor  of  the  Union  Spoke,  Rim  and 

Wheel  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  reports  under  date  of  Nov.  20th,  that  trade  is- 
rather  quiet,  but  that  he  is  receiving  his  share. 

Washington  Guide-book. — We  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of 

the  new  hand-book  entitled  :  “  Historical  and  Commercial  Sketches  of  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Environs,  the  Paris  of  America.”  It  includes,  on  page  260,  an  appreci¬ 
ative  review  of  Andrew  J.  Joyce’s  carriage  works. 

Fire. — The  carriage  factory  and  residence  of  Charles  West, 
Tenafly,  N.  J.,  was  burned  the  morning  of  Sept.  14th.  Mr.  West  and  his  son, 
who  were  alone  in  the  house,  narrowly  escaped.  The  destruction  of  both  build¬ 
ings  was  complete.  The  insurance  on  buildings  and  stock  was  $4,000. 

Mysterious  Accident. — Chas.  Kohel  recently  met  his  death 

bv  the  explosion  of  a  pot  of  paint  in  the  Francke  silk  mill  in  Paterson,  N.  J- 
The  cause  of  the  explosion  is  a  mystery.  The  fireman  a  few  days  before  was 
bringing  the  pot  of  paint  from  where  it  had  been  standing  behind  the  boiler, 
when,  without  warning,  it  went  to  pieces  in  a  flash  of  flame  that  filled  the  entire 
engine-room. — Coach  Painter. 

WESTERN  STATES. 

Fire. — The  Illinois  Wagon  Co.’s  factory,  Chicago,  Ill.,  was  in¬ 
jured  by  fire  on  Oct.  29th.  The  loss  was  slight,  and  business  was  continued  as 
usual  after  a  few  days’  interruption. 
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Still  Another  Candidate. —  The  Michigan  Buggy  ’Journal 

is  the  name  of  a  new  monthly  periodical  published  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Fire. — C.  R.  &  J.  C.  Wilson’s  carriage  and  woodwork  factory, 

Detroit,  Mich.,  filled  with  carriage  and  sleigh  frames,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on 
Nov.  9th.  Loss  between  $50,000  and  $75,000. 

In  Fine  Penmanship,  Mr.  Frazer,  of  the  Royer  Wheel  Co., 

Cincinnati,  O.,  holds  the  palm  among  members  of  the  carriage  and  accessory 
trades  so  far  as  heard  from.  It  is  graceful,  full  of  character,  and  remarkably 

legible. 

Fair,  and  Promising  Well.— Mr.  E.  D.  Moore,  of  the  Royer 

Wheel  Co.,  writes  as  follows  from  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  under  date  of  Nov.  15th  : 
“Trade  at  present  is  poor  throughout  the  Northwest,  but  the  outlook  for  another 
season  is  fair.  I  believe  we  shall  have  a  fair  trade  in  1885.” 

Personal. — Mr.  T.  T.  Haydock,  the  well-knowft  carriage-builder 

of  Cincinnati,  O.,  recently  met  with  a  sad  loss  in  the  sudden  death  of  his  eldest 
son,  William  W.,  twenty  years  of  age.  The  sad  event  took  place  at  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  while  the  young  man  was  on  a  pleasure  trip  in  the  East. 

S.  S.  Terwilleger,  Jr.,  of  Shelbyville,  Mo.,  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  cheerful  report  :  “  Business  has  been  splendid  with  us  this  season,  and 
we  have  been  cleaned  out  of  almost  everything  we  had  on  wheels.  We  have  no 
reason  to  complain  at  all,  and  we  hope  these  few  lines  will  find  The  Hub  as  pros¬ 
perous  as  we  are.” 

Removal. — We  have  received  word,  under  date  of  Nov.  14th, 
that  the  Wallis  Carriage  Co.,  of  Clinton  Junction,  Wis.,  are  about  to  remove  to 
LaCrosse,  Wis.  A  new  company  has  been  formed,  with  a  large  capital,  and 
propose  to  do  an  extensive  business  in  fine  work.  The  new  company  is  to  be 
cabled  The  Wallis  Carriage  Co.,  same  as  now. 

T, he  Royer  Wheel  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  report  as  follows, 

through  one  of  their  representatives,  under  a  recent  date.  The  writer  says  : 
“Our  trade  has  been  dull  of  late,  partly  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  Presidential 
contest  which  has  so  long  occupied  the  attention  of  the  people  ;  but  we  hope  for 
and  expect  an  improvement  during  December  and  January.” 

A  Grand  Chance  for  Somebody. — As  will  be  noticed  in  our 

Want  column  this  month  (see  page  648),  there  is  a  Western  manufacturer  who 
wants  a  traveling  salesman.  The  advertisement  is  anonymous,  but  we  violate 
no  confidence  in  stating  that  it  emanates  from  one  of  the  largest  and  most  esti¬ 
mable  houses  in  this  country,  and  any  one  who  secures  the  position  and  proves 
himself  capable  of  filling  it,  has  our  congratulations  in  advance. 

A  Good  Sand-band, — Carriage-makers  are  often  at  a  loss  to 

obtain  a  simple,  practical,  effective  and  inexpensive  attachment  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  carriage  axles.  Willis  M.  Farr,  of  Dowagiac,  Mich.,  manufactures  a  neat 
and  easily-applied  article  which  in  every  way  supplies  this  need,  and  he  is  grad¬ 
ually  introducing  the  band  to  the  carriage  hardware  jobbing  trade  throughout 
the  country. 

Blood  Will  Tell. — “  Of  the  163  vehicles  lately  on  exhi¬ 
bition  at  the  Chicago  Inter-State  Exposition,  120  were  finished  with  Valentine’s 
Varnishes,  and  19  of  the  balance  were  in  doubt.  Without  speaking  disparagingly 
of  English  varnish  companies,  this  showing  is  thought  to  be  a  pretty  good  card 
for  this  great  American  varnish  company.  Facts  and  figures  are  potent.  The 
Valentine  fine  varnishes  contain  sterling  qualities  which  place  them  in  the  first 
rank  every  time.” — Western  Carriage ,  Wagon  and  Materials  Journal ,  Chicago, 

Another  Traveling  Swindler. — The  Coach  Painter,  in  its 

November  issue,  calls  attention  to  another  traveling  swindler  who  is  in  the  field. 
It  says  :  “  A  Western  correspondent  writes  us  that  a  person  passing  under  the 
name  of  A.  Siegel,  and  pretending  to  represent  The  American  Varnish  Co.,  has 
been  working  Kansas  recently.  He  persuaded  J.  A.  Gleissner,  a  carriage-builder 
of  Abilene,  Kan.,  to  indorse  a  draft  for  $150,  which  Mr.  G.  had  the  pleasure  of 
afterwards  paying.  He  is  apparently  about  45  years  old,  and  a  Jew.  Look  out 
for  him  !  ” 

A  New  Carriage  Factory  has  been  opened  in  St.  Paul,  Minn., 

by  John  Kelliher,  situated  at  Nos.  192  and  194  West  3d-st.  Mr.  Kelliher  has 
ample  means,  and  has  employed  Mr.  George  McKay,  late  of  the  Winona  Car¬ 
riage  Co.,  Winona,  Minn.,  as  general  superintendent  of  the  works.  Mr.  McKay 
brings  large  experience  to  the  business,  and  he  has  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  trade  in  the  Northwest.  The  new  shop  is  large  and  roomy,  and  has  a 
fine  show-room.  The  location  is  good,  and  we  expect  that  Mr.  Kelliher  will 
build  up  a  large  business  in  due  time. 

Slack  Trade  Demands  Active  Effort— Our  Chicago  con¬ 
temporary  offers  the  following  happy  thought  to  its  advertising  patrons,  in  which 
The  Hub  fully  concurs  :  “  When  trade  is  good  and  orders  plenty,  advertising  is 
not  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  when  trade  is  poor  that  advertising  tells.  In  dull 
times  the  most  active  dealer  gets  the  business.  Now  is  the  time  for  dealers  to 
show  their  agility  and  dexterity  by  advertising,  and  letting  buyers  know  that 
they  are  ready  to  give  bargains.  The  night  of  depression  has  passed  ;  daylight 
has  come,  and  all  know  that  it  is  the  early  bird  that  catches  the  worm.  The 
juickest  and  cheapest  way  to  reach  customers  is  through  the  trade  journal.” 

More  Traveling  Swindlers  Heralded  in  the  West. — 

The  Western  Carriage ,  Wagon  and  Materials  Journal ,  Chicago,  Ill.,  in  its  No¬ 
vember  issue  says  :  “  Traveling  swindlers  are  again  at  work  on  the  carriage  and 
vagon-builders.  Those  of  the  carriage  fraternity  who  take  the  papers  are 
costed,  or  ought  to  be  ;  and,  if  they  get  bit,  should  suffer  the  consequences 
without  a  murmur.  Those  who  do  not  take  the  papers,  should  do  likewise. 
Ignorance  of  law  is  not  admitted  as  an  excuse  for  its  violation,  and  ignorance  of 
he  fact  that  no  responsible  and  respectable  house  allows  its  traveling  men  to 
Jraw  for  current  expenses,  is  no  excuse  for  cashing  swindlers’  drafts.  Read  the 
aw,  and  subscribe  for  the  trade  journals  !  ” 

The  King  Varnish  Co.,  of  Akron,  O.,  having  secured  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  head  varnish-maker  of  the  late  Forest  City  Varnish  Co.,  of  Cleve- 
and,  are  now  in  a  position  to  furnish  the  above  company’s  late  customers 
vith  the  same  grade  of  goods  they  formerly  purchased,  and  made  after  the  same 
ormulas.  The  old  force  of  The  King  Varnish  Co.  will  be  retained,  and  they 
vill  continue  to  manufacture  their  standard  grade  of  goods  which  have  pleased 
heir  customers  and  built  up  for  them  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing  trade.  The 
ormulas  of  the  late  Forest  City  Varnish  Co.  having  been  transferred  to  this 
-ompany  and  none  other,  they  alone  can  with  certainty  supply  the  same  grade  of 
•toods.  We  take  pleasure  in  referring  to  them  the  customers  of  the  late  Forest 
ity  Varnish  Co. 

Trade  Report  from  Durango,  Col. — Our  subscriber  and 
alued  correspondent,  Mr.  R.  H.  Hudson,  carriage-maker,  of  Durango,  Col.,  has 
awarded  the  following  interesting  report  of  affairs  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
de  says  :  “  You  ask  how  trade  is  ?  It  is  fine  !  Better  than  for  the  past  three 
•ears  !  We  build  light  and  heavy  express,  meat,  milk,  bakers’  and  grocers’  de- 
ivery  wagons  and  a  few  sleighs  ;  and  also  have  a  good  repair  trade.  We  are 
ocated  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  State,  near  Utah,  Arizona  and  New- 
tlexico,  on  the  extreme  frontier,  and  near  those  pets  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment,  the  Ute  Indians.  If  the  Government  should  hereafter  order  broughams 


or  landaus  for  them,  with  rumble  attached  to  each  for  a  Government  soldier, 
then  we  shall  start  in  on  finer  work,  which  is  our  best  hold.  Among  the  very 
many  items  of  interest  I  have  recently  noticed  in  your  magazine  was  orte  causing 
feelings  of  sorrow,  namely  :  that  recording  the  death  of  Burritt  Manville,  of 
New-Haven.  Your  likeness  of  him  was  good.  I  was  once  a  near  neighbor  of  his 
in  that  city,  where  I  was  a  member  of  the  craft  for  a  number  of  years,  before  I 
took  Horace  Greeley’s  advice,  and  came  West.  I  heartily  congratulate  The  Hub 
upon  its  success  during  the  past  few  years.” 

Trade  Report  from  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. — Mr.  Joseph  Jones, 

a  valued  subscriber,  includes  the  following  trade  report  in  his  last  letter  : 
“In  regard  to  the  carriage  trade  in  Oskaloosa  and  vicinity,  the  weather  this 
season  has  been  very  favorable  for  the  farmers,  who  have"  a  bountiful  crop ; 
though,  owing  to  the  low  prices  offered,  and  their  unwillingness  to  part  with 
their  stock  and  grain  at  present  figures,  business  is  still  rather  quiet.  We  look, 
however,  for  a  good  season  next  year.  I  have  sold  about  100  new  jobs  already 
this  season,  and  expect  to  sell  a  few  more  this  season  yet.  I  hope  also  to  increase 
my  output  next  year.  I  look  carefully  after  the  repairing,  and  find  that  is  the 
mainstay  nowadays  of  the  small  manufacturer.  A  short  time  ago  I  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  number  of  what,  to  a  carriage-maker,  was  a  bonanza,  namely  :  35 
copies  of  Saladee's  Carriage  Magazine,  including  the  full  numbers  for  1855,  the  first 
year  it  was  published,  the  full  numbers  of  1856,  and  all  of  1857  except  Novem¬ 
ber.  They  are  in  a  first-class  state  of  preservation.  By  comparison  with  The 
Hub  these  show  what  a  stride  the  carriage  trade,  and  especially  the  trade  jour¬ 
nals,  have  made  in  the  last  30  years.  I  wish  you  continued  success.”  Allow  us 
Mr.  Jones,  to  return  the  compliment ! 

SOUTHERN  STATES. 

Carriages  and  Coffins  are  advertised  jointly  by  our  sub¬ 
scriber,  W.  T.  Critcher,  of  Roxboro,  N.  C.  Of  them  he  says  :  “I  buy  cheap, 
and  intend  to  sell  at  rock-bottom  prices.  Call  and  see  your  friend  I  ” 

FOREIGN. 

Fire. — The  Grand  Trunk  car-shops,  at  London,  Ont.,  were 

destroyed  by  fire  on  Sept.  20th.  Loss,  $500,000. 

Universal  Exposition  in  Paris— On  Nov.  10th,  President 

Grevy,  of  France,  published  a  decree  stating  that  a  universal  exhibition  will  open 
in  Paris  on  May  5,  1889. 

Died,  on  Oct.  27th,  at  Kaltenleutgeben,  E.  Marius,  the  esteemed 

and  widely-famed  coach-maker  of  Vienna,  Austria,  at  the  age  of  66  years.  Par¬ 
ticulars  have  not  yet  reached  us. 

Omnibus  Service  in  London,  Eng. — The  last  report  of  the 
London  General  Omnibus  Co.  shows  that  they  carried  36,750,000  passengers  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year,  and  put  on  thirty-four  new  vehicles 
of  an  improved  pattern. 

American-built  Carriages  in  Edinburgh. — “With  the 

ever-increasing  number  of  American  tourists  who  visit  our  places  of  interest, 
there  has  been  a  demand  created  for  ideas  that  harmonize  with  theirs  ;  and  in 
Edinburgh,  with  the  view  of  meeting  their  wants,  some  coach  hirers  have  added 
American-built  machines  to  their  stock  for  this  purpose,  charging  extra,  of 
course,  for  this  novelty.” — London  Carriage-Builders'  Gazette. 

Resignation.— On  Oct.  16th,  Mr.  C.  S.  Middleton,  of  London, 

Eng.,  who  has  been  prominently  connected  with  the  Institute  of  British  Carriage 
Manufacturers  since  its  inception,  offered  his  resignation  as  Secretary  of  that 
society,  which  was  accepted.  Mr.  Middleton  has  given  long  and  faithful  service 
in  the  work  of  organizing  and  developing  this  important  trade  association,  which 
was  acknowledged  by  an  appropriate  resolution  of  thanks  tendered  to  him. 

Trade  Report  from  England. — An  English  coach-builder, 
in  his  November  letter,  says  :  “Business  generally,  here  in  England,  has  not 
been  good,  from  all  I  can  hear  up  and  down  the  country.  I  was  all  over  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  in  Birmingham  the  other  week,  and  the  same  cry  arose  from  each  place. 
Scotland  is  also  very  dull  at  present.  The  trade  is  not  "flourishing  at  all.  One 
of  our  coach-builders  has  been  going  into  the  figures  lately,  and  the  result  is  not 
encouraging  to  people.  There  have  recently  been  two  very  large  meetings  in 
London  respecting  the  carriage  tax.  I  hope  you  will  get  full  reports.” 

The  Carriage  Industries  in  Victoria,  N.  S.  W. — Coach, 

Harness  and  Saddlery,  of  recent  date,  contains  a  tabular  view  of  the  “  Carriage 
and  Harness  Industries  in  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,”  which  shows  a  total  of 
156  carriage  and  wagon-makers,  employing  1,819  hands,  the  approximate  value 
of  whose  plant  is  £"219,063.  During  1882,  according  to  this  statement,  Victoria 
imported  £"6,003  worth  of  carriages,  carts  and  wagons,  and  exported  £"11,109; 
imported  £"11,447  worth  of  axles,  and  exported  £"1,927;  imported  £5,363  in 
other  carriage  goods  and  materials,  and  exported  £"i,688. 

A  Carriage  Factory  Sunk.— On  July  15th  last,  the  city  of 

Northwich,  Cheshire,  England,  was  thrown  into  a  terrible  panic.  The  city  is 
built  on  grounds  containing  immense  layers  of  salt,  the  working  of  which  caused 
continual  land-slides.  Ominous  sounds  could  be  heard  in  the  framework  of 
houses,  and  cracks  began  to  appear  in  the  walls.  The  frightened  inhabitants 
fled  to  the  neighboring  hills,  and  before  their  eyes  a  square  of  buildings  located 
in  the  middle  of  the  city,  and  including  the  carriage  factory  of  Mr.  Jones,  began 
to  disappear,  and  by  night  the  only  visible  remains  of  the  carriage  factory  were 
the  tops  of  the  chimneys  of  the  engine  house.  Many  inhabitants  of  Northwich 
have  since  left  the  ill-fated  city. 

The  St.  Mark’s  Art  and  Technical  Classes  for  Coach 

Artisans  opened  their  winter  term  of  instruction  on  Monday  evening,  October 
5th,  at  7.30  p.  M.,  at  St.  Mark’s  Buildings,  George-st.,  Grosvenor-sq.,  London. 
A  complete  course  of  instruction  will  be  given  in  drawing  and  the  technology  of 
carriage  building.  The  instructor-in-chief  is  Mr.  John  Robertson,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Walter  Coward,  both  certificated  teachers  of  the  City  and  Guilds’  Institute. 
Fees  :  course  of  twenty-six  nights,  $2.00  (8  shillings) ;  and  apprentices  and 
youths  under  twenty,  $1.00  (4  shillings),  including  drawing  paper,  use  of  T  and 
set-squares,  scale-rules,  and  drawing-boards.  Every  Monday  and  Wednesday  at 
7.30  p.  m.,  special  facilities  are  offered  for  the  practice  of  full-size  drawing. 

Personal. — We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  E.  Howell,  late  man¬ 
ager  of  the  London  repository  of  Mr.  F.  Mulliner,  is  about  to  establish  in  that 
city  an  office  of  his  own,  and  act  as  a  carriage  draftsman  to  the  trade.  We  had 
the  pleasure  of  making  Mr.  Howell’s  acquaintance  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition 
in  Philadelphia  in  1876,  where  he  represented  the  firm  of  McNaught  &  Smith, 
and  we  know  that  he  possesses  all  the  requisite  qualities  for  success  in  the  new 
field,  including  skill  as  a  draftsman,  long  experience  in  the  mechanical  require¬ 
ments  of  the  trade,  a  refined  and  cultivated  taste,  and  an  affable  manner,  pe¬ 
culiarly  calculated  to  win  for  him  a  large  circle  of  friends.  Mr.  Howell  was  nine 
months  a  pupil  of  Prof.  Albert  Dupont,  in  Paris,  and  two  years  a  teacher  of 
geometry  and  mechanical  drawing  in  a  Government  school  of  art.  He  also  has 
a  Kensington  certificate,  and,  for  a  long  time  past,  has  been  Honorary  Assistant 
Secretary  to  the  Coach-Makers’  Institute.  Backed  by  these  recommendations 
and  by  his  personal  ability  and  qualifications,  we  have  every  confidence  that  he 
will  make  a  success  in  his  new  undertaking,  and  he  will  please  accept  The  Hub's 
best  wishes  for  speedy  and  general  acknowledgment. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY. 


Leading  Houses  Supplying  Carriage  Materials, 

INCLUDING 

A  Classified  Index  to  all  Announcements  appearing  in  this  issue  of  “The  Hub,”  the  figures  following  the  firm  name 

indicating  the  page  that  contains  the  advertisement. 


ALL  KINDS  OF.’CARRI  ACE  COODS. 

Conrad  B.  Day  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa...  652 
Dealers  in  Coach-makers’  Materials. 

English  &  Mersick,  New-Haven,  Ct . 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in  Carriage  Hard¬ 


ware.  Specialty :  Brewster  Gears. 

Jno.  A.  Gifford,  17  Park  Place,  New-York. 

Kemper  Bros.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  652 

Ten  Eick&  Kent, 1553  Broadway, New-York  652 

S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago,  Ill .  665 

AXLES. 

Dalzell  &  Co.,  So.  Egremont,  Mass .  671 

Improved  Collinga  Axle. 

Goodyear  &  Ives,  New-Haven,  Ct .  652 

Carriage  Axles.  Specialty  :  Steel’s  patent  Sand¬ 
box  Axle. 

A.  D.  Howe  &  Co.,  Coshocton,  0 .  650 

Self  Lubricating  Axle. 

Liggett  Spring  &  Axle  Co.  (Limited),  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa . 651 

Fine  and  Medium  Axles.  (See  Also  Springs.) 

A.  E.  Smith  &  Warner  Axle  Co.,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del .  663 

Smith,  Carswell  and  Vandenbraak  Axles. 

Wood,  Smith  &  Co.,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y .  670 

Fort  Plain  Spring  and  Axle  Works. 

BODIES. 

F.  T.  Clymer,  Wilmington,  Del .  673 


Carriage  Bodies  and  Carriage  Parts. 

Jas.  Driscol  &  Sons  Co.,  Springfield,  O. . . .  657 
Carriage  Bodies  for  the  Trade. 

Jackson  Phaeton  Body  and  Carriage  Co., 


Jackson,  Mich .  649 

Pat.  Bent  Sill  Phaeton  and  Carriage  Bodies. 

S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago,  Ill .  665 

Burr  Patent  Wagon  Bodies. 

Miller  Carriage  Co.,  Bellefontaine,  0 .  671 

Specialty :  Eureka  Bodies. 

BOLTS. 

Norwich  Bolt  Works,  Norwich,  Conn .  660 

Genuine  Norwry  Iron  Bolts. 

T.  Skelly,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  648 

Philadelphia  Bolt  Works. 

CARRIAGES  FOR  THE  TRADE. 

D.  A.  Altick  &  Sons,  Lancaster,  Pa .  670 

Phaetons  and  light  work. 

S.  R.  Bailey,  Amesbury,  Mass .  673 

Sleighs  in  the  Wood  and  Iron. 

A.  E.  &  J.  H.  Christie,  Nyack,  N.  Y .  661 


Fine  Family  Sleighs. 

Michigan  Buggy  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich...  660 
Sleighs  and  Buggies. 

Renick,  Curtis  &  Co.,  Greencastle,  Ind. .  . .  660 
The  Renick  &  Curtis  Patent  Road  Cart. 

Youngstown  Carriage  and  Wagon  Co., 

Youngstown,  0 .  674 

Blackboards  and  Buggies. 

CLASS. 

Vanhorne,  Griffen&  Co.,  131  to  137  Franklin- 

st.,  New-York .  652 

Bent  and  Beveled  Glass.  Importers  of  French 
Sheet  and  Plate  Glass. 

'CLUE,  CURLED  HAIR,  Etc. 

Baeder,  Adamson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  668 
(Branches:  New-York,  Boston  and  Chicago.) 
Specially  prepared  Carnage  Glue,  Flint  and 
Glass  Paper,  Curled  Hair,  Moss,  Excelsior,  etc. 

Japanese  Hair  Mfg.  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  658 
Japanese  Hair  and  Japanese  Moss. 

HARDWARE  (CARRIACE.) 

Active  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  656 

Cincinnati  Screw  and  Tap  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  665 
Drills,  Screws,  Taps,  etc. 


The  E.  D.  Clapp  Mfg.  Co.,  Auburn,  N.  Y..  656 
Carriage  Hardware  of  every  description.  Spe¬ 
cialty:  Lamb’s  Seat  Fastener. 

C.  Cowles  &  Co.,  New-Haven,  Ct . 

Carriage  Hardware  and  Patented  Specialties. 

(See  also  Lamps  and  Mountings.) 

Crandal.  Stone  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  669 


Carriage  Hardware. 

W.  M.  Farr,  Dowagiac,  Mich . 

Common  Sense  Sand  and  Mud  Band. 

M.  T.  Gleeson,  Columbus,  0 .  668 

Fine  Carriage  Mountings. 

Kerr  &  Reid,  Bridgeport,  Ct .  668 

Cart  Irons. 

S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago,  Ill . .  665 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Hardware. 

Geo.  G.  Larkin .  674 

Carriage  Top  Stays  and  Sleigh  Shoes. 

Metal  Stamping  Co.,  New-York .  650 


Carriage  Trimmers’  Hardware  and  Patented 
Novelties.  (See  also  Mountings,  and  Trimmers’ 
Materials.) 

Queen  City  Forging  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. . . .  659 
Carriage  Hardware. 

Rubber  Step  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass .  662 

The  Rubber  Covered  Carriage  Step. 

H.  D.  Smith  &  Co.,  Plantsville,  Ct . 

. 4th  cover  page 

The  “Encircled  S”  brand  of  Fine  Carriage 


Forgings. 

H.  M.  Strieby  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J .  670 

Fine  Forgings.  Specialty:  Timken  Irons  and 
Side-bar  Steps. 

Topliff  &  Ely,  Elyria,  Ohio .  661 


Tubular  Bow  Sockets  for  Top  Buggies,  and  Con¬ 
necting  Rods  for  Side-spring  Buggies.  Seat- 
risers. 

Vehicle  Shaft  Supporter  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincin¬ 


nati,  0 .  669 

Iron  Shifting  Rails. 

Walter  &  Miller,  Fremont,  Ohio .  667 

Seat  Rails,  Forging  to  order,  etc. 

White  Mfg.  Co.,  New-Haven,  Ct .  658 

Pole  Crabs.  (See  Lamps.) 

IRON  AND  STEEL. 

C.  B.  Clarke,  St.  Louis,  Mo .  672 

Silvester  Patent  Tire. 

S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago,  Ill .  665 

American  and  Norway  Iron,  Steel  Tire,  etc. 

Wm.  &  Harvey  Rowland,  Frankford,  Phila¬ 
delphia  .  654 

Iron  and  Steel.  (See  also  Springs.) 


LAMPS. 

C.  Cowles  &  Co.,  New-Haven,  Ct . 

(See  also  Hardware  and  Mountings.) 

White  Mfg.  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Ct .  658 

LEATHER. 

Evans  Artificial  Leather  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  656 


A  Substitute  for  Leather. 

T.  P.  Howell  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J .  663 

“  Lion”  Brand,  Patent  and  Enameled. 

New-York  Salesroom  :  77  Beekman-st. 

MACHINERY. 

Abbott  &  Co.,  Hudson,  Mich .  658 

Little  Giant  Hub-Borer. 

W.  F.  &  John  Barnes,  Rockford,  Ill .  653 

Foot  and  Steam  Power  Machinery. 

Bentel,  Margedant  &  Co .  657 

Woodworking  Machinery. 

Bradley  &  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y .  650 


Power  Cushioned  Hammer,  and  Heating  Forge 
for  hard  coal  or  coke. 

Capital  City  Mach.  Works,  Columbus,  O. . .  669 
Standish  Imp.  Foot  Power  Hammer  or  Oliver. 


The  Egan  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  662 

Carriage  Wood-working  Machinery. 

Defiance  Machine  Works,  Defiance,  0 .  674 


Hub,  Spoke,  Wheel  and  Bending  Machinery. 


J.  A.  Fay  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. .  660 

Woodworking  Machinery. 

George  W.  Heartley,  Toledo,  0 .  659 

Little  Giant  Axle  Box  Press. 

Mason  Wheel  Co.,  Crown  Point,  N.  Y .  674 

Wheel  Tenoning  Machine. 

H.  A.  Moyer,  Syracuse,  N.  Y .  667 

Hub  Boring  and  Boxing  Machine. 


C.  F.  Pettingell  &  Co.,  Amesbury,  Mass. . .  658 
Full  line  of  Patented  Carriage  and  Wheel 
Machinery. 

Wiley  &  Russell  Mfg.  Co.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Tire  and  Bolt  Cutters.  (See  also  Tools.) 

OMNIBUSES  AND  CARS. 

John  Stephenson  Co.  (Limited),  New-York,  660 

PAINTSand  PAINTERS’  MATERIALS. 

Billings,  Taylor  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  674 

Coach  and  Car  Colors  and  Varnishes. 

F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.,  New-York.  .3d  cover  page 
Carriage,  Coach  ane  Car  Colors. 

Felton,  Rau  &  Sibley,  Philadelphia,  Pa. . . .  663 
Ivory  Drop  Black. 

Miles  Bros.  &  Co.,  New-York . 

Brushes  of  all  kinds.  Specialty  :  Coach  Painters’ 


and  Varnishers’  Brushes. 

Chas.  Moser  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  657 

Palm  &  Fechteler,  New-York .  675 

Transfer  Ornaments. 

Sullivan  &  Ravekes,  San  Francisco,  Cal.. . .  665 
Varnishes,  Paints,  Oils,  Glass,  etc. 

Chas.  D.  Thum,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  659 


Coach  Painters’  Brushes.  Specialty :  The  Thum 
Half  Elastic  Varnish  Brush. 

Jno.  L.Whiting&  Son, Boston, Mass . 

Specialties:  Whitings’  Pearl  Flowing  Varnish 
and  King  Chisel  Brushes. 

PUBLISHERS. 

“The  Hub,”  New-York  City . 

660,  665,  666,  669,  674,  and  3d  cover  page 

E.  Taylor  &  Co.,  London,  Eng .  673 

“  The  Stable.” 

SPRINCS  AND  GEARS. 


Bridgeport  Spring  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Ct .  661 

Fine  Carriage  Springs.  Saladee  Crescent  and 
Timken  Cross-springs. 

Canton  Spring  Co.,  Canton,  0 .  669 

Carriage,  Wagon  and  Seat  Springs. 

Cleveland  Carriage  Bow  Co .  663 

Selle’s  Platform  Gears. 

Dexter  Spring  Co.,  Hulton,  Pa .  654 

The  Dexter  “Queen”  Side  Springs,  Hamlin  & 
Ludlow  Gears. 

Henry  Spring  Co.,  Winsted,  Conn . 

The  Henry  Single-leaf  Rib  Spring. 


Kalamazoo  Spring  and  Axle  Co.,  Kalamazoo, 


Mich . 649 

Carriage,  Wagon  and  Seat  Springs. 

Liggett  Spring  and  Axle  Co.  (Limited), 

Pittsburgh,  Pa .  651 

Fine  Springs.  Licensed  Makers  of  Brewster 
and  Groot  Springs.  (See  also  Axles.) 

Longstreth  &  Ayer  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  O.  673 
The  L.  &  A.  Adjustable  Side-spring. 

National  Vehicle  Co.,  Racine,  Wis .  674 

Shaw’s  Patent  Gearing. 

T.  D.  Olin  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  675 

The  Olin  Springs. 

Rice  Spring  &  Carriage  Co.,  Pittston,  Pa..  664 
Rice  Carriage  Springs. 

C.  W.  Saladee,  Birmingham,  Conn .  672 

“  Duplex  Springs.” 

Wm.  &  Harvey  Rowland,  Frankford,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa .  654 

Fine  Springs  from  Swedish  Stock.  Also  Iron 


and  Steel. 
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D.  W.  Shuler  &  Son,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. . . .  651 


The  Shuler  Springs  and  Gears. 

Spring  Perch  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Ct .  667 

Side-Bar  Wagon  Springs  a  specialty. 

The  Edward  Storm  Spring  Co.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y .  651 

Storm  Side-bar  Springs,  and  Bodies  and  Gears. 


The  Timken  Cross-Spring. 

Tomlinson  Spring  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J .  652 

Fine  Springs  and  Axles. 

R.  Tomlinson  Spring  and  Axle  Works, 

Bridgeport,  Ct .  659 

Springs:  Specialty,  The  Hamlin. 

Tuthill  Spring  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill .  671 

Fine  Springs,  including  Timken,  Brewster, 
Soule,  and  other  patent  springs. 

C.  R.  &  J.  C.  Wilson,  Detroit,  Mich .  654 

The  Wilson  Side-bar  Cross-spring. 

Wood,  Smith  &  Co.,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y . 670 

The  American  Standard  Springs  and  Axles. 


TOOLS. 

Chambers,  Bros.  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa..  659 
Bolt  and  Rivet  Clippers. 

Cincinnati  Screw  and  Tap  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  665 


S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago,  Ill .  665 

All  latest  improvements  in  Tools  and  Machines. 

J.  W.  Manneer,  Rochester,  N.  Y .  671 

Manneer’s  Bench  Drill. 

jPorter  &  Wooster,  Boston,  Mass .  648 

“Easy”  Bolt  Clipper. 

.A.  H.  Reid,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  672 

Reid’s  Lightning  Brace. 


TRIMMERS’  MATERIALS. 

Active  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. . .  656 
Carriage  Dashes.  (See  also  Hardware.) 

American  Tack  Co.,  Fairhaven,  Mass .  649 

Swedes’  Iron  Trimmers’  Tacks,  Japanned  and 
Silver  Lining  Nails  and  Tufting  Buttons.  (N. 

Y.  Salesroom,  116  Chambers-st.,  New-York.) 

Ashtabula  Carriage  Bow  Co.,  Ashtabula,  O  650 
Leather  Covered  Bow. 

Bridgeport  Coach-Lace  Co.,  Bridgeport, 

Conn . . . .  652 

Coach  Laces  and  Trimmings. 

Cleveland  Carriage  Bow  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.  663 
Leather-covered  Carriage  Bows. 

Crandal,  Stone  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. .  669 
Carriage  Trimmings. 

Excelsior  Top  Co.,  Cortland,  N.  Y .  664 

Carriage  Tops. 

English  &  Mersick,  New-Haven,  Conn _ 

Carriage  Broadcloths,  Canopies  and  Canopy  Top 
Fringes. 

Harris  Button-Hole  Co.,  Lim.,  New-York. 

Pat.  Crimped  Leather  Knob  Eyelets. 

W.  A.  Hoyt,  Unionville,  Conn . 

Seat  Spindles. 

Japanese  Hair  Mfg.  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Japanese  Hair  and  Japanese  Moss. 

S,  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago,  Ill . 

Cloths,  Leather,  etc.,  etc. 

Chas.  P.  Ketterer,  New-York . 

Wagon  Curtain  Fastener. 

C.  Z.  Kroh  &  Bro,,  Toledo,  O . 

Tops,  Cushions,  Backs,  Falls,  etc. 

Longstreth  &  Ayer  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Dashes,  etc. 

Metal  Stamping  Co.,  134  and  136  Duane-st., 

New-York . 

Patent  Buckie  Loops,  Back  Lights,  etc. 

Parker  Carriage  Goods  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Carriage  Trimmings  in  great  variety. 

F.  J.  Schmid,  New-York . 

Hand-made  Coach  Laces,  and  all  kinds  of  Trim¬ 
ming  Materials. 

E.  W.  Scott,  Wauregan,  Conn . 

Whip  Sockets. 

Ten  Eick  &  Kent,  New-York  City . 

Carriage  and  Sleigh  Materials  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  v 

Topliff  &  Ely . 

See  Hardware. 

Otto  Wagner,  New-York  Citv. .  .3d  cover  page 
Russian  Sleigh  Plumes. 


VARNISHES,  JAPANS,  ETC. 

Moses  Bigelow  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J .  664 

Established  1845.  Fine  Coach  and  Car  Varnish 
Manufacturers. 

J.  Babcock  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  .2d  cover  page 

Billings,  Taylor  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  674 

Coach  and  Car  Colors  and  Varnishes. 

F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.,  New-York.. 3d  cover  page. 
Carriage,  Coach  and  Car  Colors. 

DeGolyer  &  Bro.,  Chicago,  Ill .  676 

Wearing  Body  Varnish. 

Felton,  Rau  &  Sibley,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  . . .  663 
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Wm.  Harland  &  Son,  Merton,  Surrey, 

England . 2d  cover  page 

On  sale  in  America  by  tirst-class  dealers  in  prin¬ 
cipal  cities. 

Hildreth,  Templeton  &  Co.,  New-York.... 

. 2d  cover  page. 

Superfine  Coach  and  Car  Varnishes. 

:  King  Varnish  Co.,  Akron,  0 .  648 

Fine  Coach  Varnishes. 

Moller  &  Schumann,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 

. 2d  cover  page 

O’Brien  Varnish  Works,  South  Bend,  Ind. .  659 

Parrott  Varnish  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Ct . 

. 2d  cover  page 

C.  C.  Reed  &  Co.,  New-York  City .  653 

E.  Smith  &  Co.,  New-York  City. .  .3d  cov.  page 

Sullivan  &  Ravekes,  San  Francisco,  Cal  . . .  665 
Varnishes,  Paints,  Oils,  Glass,  etc. 

Valentine  &  Company,  New-York .  646 

WHEELS  AND  WHEEL  STOCK. 

C.  C.  Anderson  &  Co.,  Gabon,  0 .  675 

Fine  Sarven  Patent,  Band  Hub  and  Plain  Wheels. 

Bollenbacher  &  Sons,  Bloomington,  Ind...  657 
Spokes. 

S.  N.  Brown  &  Co.,  Dayton,  0 .  671 

Superior  Wheels,  Hubs,  Spokes,  etc. 

Crane  &  McMahon,  38  Park  Place,  N.  Y.. .  652 
(Salesroom,  New-York.)  Spokes,  Rims,  etc., 
and  Hickory,  Oak  and  Ash  Plank. 

Howard  M.  DuBois,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ..  664 
Wheels,  Hubs,  Spokes,  etc. 

Hagerstown  Spoke  Works,  Hagerstown,  Md.  660 
Hoopes,  Bro.  &  Darlington,  Limited,  West 

Chester,  Pa .  669 

Warner  Patent  and  Plain  Wheels.  Specialty: 
Thorough  Seasoning  and  Perfect  Work. 

Phineas  Jones  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J .  662 

Patent  and  Plain  Wheels,  Spokes,  Hubs,  etc. 

Lambertville  Spoke  Mfg.  Co.,  Lambertville 
N.  J .  652 

Wheels,  Wheel  Stock,  Shafts,  Hubs,  Poles, 
Whiffletrees,  Plank,  etc. 

Longstreth  &  Ayer  Mfg.  Co .  673 

See  Springs  and  Gears. 

Philip  Lebzelter,  &Co.,  Lim.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  652 
Fine  Wheels  and  Wheel  Material. 

E.  K.  Morgan,  Huntington,  Ct .  670 

Wheels  and  Wheel  Stock. 


Neil,  Tippett  &  Killian,  Lancaster,  O... 
Patent  and  Plain  Wheels  and  Gears. 


670 

653 


672 


New-York  Sarven  Wheel  Co.,  New-York.  . 
Branch  of  Royer  Wheel  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O., 
which  see. 

Rochester  Wheel  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Wheels,  Hubs,  Spokes,  Rims. 

Royer  Wheel  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  653 

(Branch  House,  New-York  Sarven  Wheel  Co.) 
Improved  Sarven  Wheel  with  Rouse  Hub 
Bands  ;  also  Stoddard  Patent  and  Plain  Wheels. 

Winch  &  Sons,  Bryant,  Ind .  660 

White  Elm  Hub  Blocks. 

WOODWORK  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Clem  &  Morse,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  650 

Elevators  for  Carriage  Shops. 

Combination  Seat  Co.,  South  B  nd,  Ind..  .  658 
Perkins’  Patent  Veneer  Seats. 

Excelsior  Seat  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio .  662 

Herring  &  Co.,  New-York  City .  657 

Herring’s  Champion  Safes.  ' 

S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago,  Ill .  665 

Burr  Patent  Bodies.  Carriage  and  Wagon  Wood 
Material. 

John  C.  Konrad,  New-York .  659 

Carriage  Drafting  and  Designing. 

W.  Macnaughtan’s  Sons,  New-York  Citv.  .  66S 

Buffalo  Robes.  3 


B.  Miller,  Paola,  Kan  .  . 
Miller  Adjustable  Horse. 
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Labor  Bureau. 


E3F~Special  Notice. — As  the  present  season  prom 
lses  to  be  rather  a  trying  one  for  many  carriage  mechan 
!uS-’  .\ie,J?ub  iesires  to  offer  a  helping  hand  by  openint 
this  Want  Column,”  free  of  charge  to  all  carriagt 
mechanics  seeking  employment,  and  also  to  all  em 
ployers  seeking  workmen,  the  only  conditions  being 
that  each  advertisement  shall  be  limited  to  five  lines 
and  some  address  must  be  given  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  addressing  letters  in  our  care. 

“  The  Hub,”  323  Pearl-street. 


—Wanted.— Situation  wanted  by  a  first-class  body- 
maker.  Heavy  and  light  work.  Understands  draft¬ 
ing  and  getting  out  stock.  Address  P.  M  D  Hub 
office.  ’ 

—Wanted.— Situation  as  traveling  salesman  with 
a  reliable  carriage  and  saddlery  hardware  house  by  a 
trimmer  who  understands  both  branches  of  the’ busi¬ 
ness.  Good  references.  Address  W.  H  P  O  Bov 
608,  Bay  City,  Mich. 


— To  Inventors  and  Manufacturers  of  Car- 
1  riage  Goods  and  Materials. — I  desire  the  New- 
York  agency  for  some  new  or  staple  articles.  Having 
an  experience  of  25  years  in  the  trade,  an  extensive 
acquaintance,  and  the  control  of  unusual  facilities  for 
pushing  business  through  the  medium  of  advertising 
I  am  convinced  that  an  arrangement  will  be  to  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned.  Address  “  Trade,”  care  of 
W.  Talbot  Burke,  27  Bond-st.,  New-York  City. 

WANTED : 

A  Salesman  for  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland 
territory,  by  a  Western  Wheel  Manufactory. 

ONLY  STANDARD  GOODS  MANUFACTURED. 

Address  “  Manufactory,”  care  of  The  Hub , 
giving  references,  experience  in  selling  goods,  and 
salary  expected. 


PORTER’S 

“EASY”  BOLT  CLIPPER 

IS  THE  BEST. 

New-York,  ii  January,  1882. 
Messrs.  Porter  &  Wooster— Gents :  Yours  of  10th 
duly  received,  and  we  beg  to  say  in  reply  that  we  like 
your  “  Easy  Bolt  Clipper,  and  find  it  indispensable  in 
our  business,  and  can  recommend  it  with  entire  confidence 
to  the  trade.  Yours  truly, 

J.  B.  Brewster  &  Co.,  of  25th-street. 

Write  for  New  Circular.  PORTER  &  WOOSTER, 
66  &  68  Beverly-st.,  Boston,  Mass. 


T-  SKELLT, 

Manufacturer  of  finest  NORWAY  IRON  Carriage, 
Tire  and  Spring  Bolts,  and  all  the  various  styles  of 
fancy  Bolts  used  by  Makers  of  Fine  Carriages. 
24th-st.,  below  Callowhill,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


■J A.TPA.TTS.  DRYERS, 


Correspondence  Solicited* 
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he  Parker  Carriage  Goods  Co. 


A.  S.  PARKER,  Pres  ;  for  six  years  Gen’)  Agent  Crandal,  Stone  &  Co. 
P.  R.  MITCHELL,  Vice-President. 

The  Parker  Hub  Band.  L- M.  RINGWALT,  Secretary  and  Treas. 
INSIDE  LINED. 


144  Hunt-st.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Manufacturers  of  the  following  Specialties: 


No  Combination 


Buckle  Loops. 

Buttons,  Tufting. 

Curtain  Lights. 

Concealed  Joints. 

Drive  Knobs. 

Riveting  Knobs. 

Barbed  Knobs. 

Staple  Knobs. 

Screw  Knobs. 


Knob  Patches  and  Fasteners. 
Name  Plates. 

Prop  Block  (Rubber). 

Prop  Block  Washers. 
Prop  Washers. 
Shaft  Rubbers. 

Top  Props,  Parker’s  (no  screws). 

Top  Prop  Nuts. 

Whip  Sockets,  etc.,  etc. 


Knob  Patch  and  Fastener 


Send  for  Samples  and  Prices. 


JACKSON  PAT.  PHAETON  BODY  AND  CARRIAGE  GO., 

CARRIAGE  BODIES  Jackson.  Mich. 


AND 


Titus’s  Pat.  Bent  Sill  Phaeton  Body 

Acknowledged  to  be  the  best  Phaeton  Body  ever  put  on  the  market. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price-list. 


No. 


F.  B.  STOCKBRIDGE,  President. 


G.  E.  STOCKBRIDGE,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer. 

ESTABLISHED  1870. 


S.  S.  McCAMLY,  Secretary. 


KALAMAZOO  SPRING  AND  AXLE  COMPANY 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 


P 


©H  E  most  careful  at¬ 
tention  given  to  Special 
Orders  to  be  made  from 
Patrons’  Drawings  and 
Patterns. 

Estimates  on  this  class 
of  work  given  on  appli¬ 
cation,  and  satisfaction 
in  material  and  work¬ 
manship  guaranteed. 


RAVING  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  and  best  appoint¬ 
ed  Spring  Works  in  the 
country,  provided  with 
the  latest  and  most  im¬ 
proved  machinery,  prices 
are  always  as  low  as  is 
consistent  with  the  high¬ 
est  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence  in  material  and 
manufacture. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  STYLES  OF 


CARRIAGE,  WAGON  and  SEAT  SPRINGS. 

Makers  of  all  the  Standard  Patent  Springs. 


Send  for  Catalogue  and  Terms. 


ALL  WORK  WARRANTED. 


TACKS 


Lining  and  Saddle  Nails. 

Upholsterers’,  Gimp,  Lace,  Trimmers’,  Carpet  Tacks  (Blued,  Tinned 

and  Coppered.) 

Silvered,  Japanned  and  Colored  Lining  and  Saddle  Nails. 

ALSO, 

Tufting  Buttons,  with  every  eye  soldered  to  its  back,  which  makes 
the  strongest  button  ,n  the  market.  (Patented  June  28th,  1881.) 

AMERICAN  TACK  CO., 

N.  Y.  Salesroom,  116  Chambers-st.  Fairhaven,  Mass. 


BUTTONS 
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Pointso“ncf:  Rowe’s  x  patent  x  Axle 

out  taking  off  wheel.  ' 

2.  Can  oil  without  unhitch-  Self-Lubricator  and  Sand-Proof. 

ingf.  MANUFACTURED  BY 


3.  Oil  reservoir  holds  enough 
oil  to  run  2,000  to  3,000  miles. 

4.  Is  perfectly  sand-proof. 

5.  The  box  is  as  easily  set  as 
an  ordinary  box. 

6.  All  washers  run  in  clean 
oil,  and  hence  will  not  wear. 

7.  Oil  cannot  escape  at  either 
end  of  hub,  hence  will  not  col¬ 
lect  dirt. 

8.  The  oil  tube  prevents  box 
from  turning  in  hub. 

9.  The  oil-cup  on  end  of  box 
prevents  it  slipping  back. 

10.  Will  not  rattle. 

11.  Will  wear  twice  as  long 
as  the  half-patent  axle  which  is 
in  general  use. 

12.  Will  not  lock. 

13.  Does  not  require  a  larger 
hub  than  for  the  wrought-iron 
box. 


A.  D.  H  owe  &  Co.,  Coshocton,  O. 

The  Simplest,  Cheapest  and  Best  Self-Lubricator  made. 


Will  Furnish,  Cash  with  Order,  a  Trial  Set 

Zi  Fantail,  Fine  Steel  Axles,  for  ....  .  $4-50 

Inch  “  Refined  Iron  “ .  3.50 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  DISCOUNTS 


Houston  Hay,  Coshocton,  0,,  licensed  to  manufacture  for  and  sell  to  the  trade, 


No  handling  dirty  wheels. 

•  No  soiling  of  hands  or 
•  •  clothing  ;  a  lady  can  oil 

if  necessary. 

No  dust  or  grit  falling  on  the 
spindle,  or  washers  dropping 
into  the  dirt. 

When  necessary  to  oil,  that 
being  about  every  two  or  three 
months,  requires  less  than  one- 
fourth  the  time  it  does  to  oil 
the  ordinary  axle. 

The  prevalent  idea  that  the 
spindle  and  box  of  an  axle 
should  be  cleaned  at  every  oil¬ 
ing  is  correct  concerning  the 
ordinary  axle,  but  does  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  this  axle  because  all 
foreign  substances,  such  as  dirt, 
grit,  etc.,  are  excluded. 

When  a  journal  or  spindle  is 
kept  thoroughly  oiled,  the  wear 
is  almost  imperceptible.  Hence 
it  follows  that  as  there  is  nothing 
'on  spindle  or  in  the  box  but  oil, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  clean  them 
before  oiling.  Clean  castor  oil 
will  not  gum. 


METAL  STAMPING  CO 


Nos.  134  and  136  Duane-st., 


NEW-YORK, 


Manufacturers  of  Specialties  in 


Carri  age  Trim  mi  tigs 
a  11  d  Hard  tea  re. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


Bradley’s  Cushioned  Hammer 


STANDS  TO-DAY 

Without  an  Equal. 


Over  900  in  Use, 

and  highly  commended  by  num¬ 
bers  of  Carriage  Builders  in  whose 
shops  they  are  to-day  giving  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction. 

It  approaches  nearer  the  action 
of  the  smith’s  arm  than  any  other 
hammer  in  the  world. 

Heating  Forges  for  Hard 
Coal  or  Coke. 

(  ESTABLISHED  1832.) 


Bradley  &  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


-A-  STEP  1 1ST  I 


A  Leather-Covered  Carriage  Bow  at  a 


Low  Price  ! 

This  Bow  is  Strong,  Light,  Neat  and 
Durable  ;  in  every  way  perfect,  and 
adapted  to  first-class  work. 

We  also  manufacture  a  fine  line  of 

Carriage-Top  Hardware. 

Our  goods  are  sold  by  all 
first-class  Carriage  Hardware  dealers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

John  S.  Poyen  &  Co.,  Amesbury  and 
Merrimac,  Mass.,  New-England 
Agents. 


For  Catalogue  and  particulars,  address 


The  Ashtabula  Carriage  Bow  Co.,  Ashtabula,  0. 


Stephen  A.  Morse.  Charles  M.  Williams.  Edwin  F.  Morse. 

CLEM  &  MORSE, 

CARRIAGE  ELEVATOR, 

For  Livery  and  Private  Stables,  Carriage  Manufactories,  etc. 


I  he  accompanying  cut  shows  our  No.  5  Hand-Power  Carriage  Elevator.  The 
platform  is  flat,  with  no  obstructions  above,  and  can  be  made  of  size  to  suit  any  car¬ 
riage  or  wagon  ;  is  suspended  by  four  fine  wire  cables,  which  wind  on  grooved 
drums,  preventing  cables  from  rubbing  and  wearing.  Platform  has  guides  on  one 
side  only,  and  is  provided  with  adjustable  counterbalance  weight.  The  machinery  is 
controlled  by  our  new  friction-brake,  operated  bv  single  check  line. 

Also  Builders  of  all  kinds  of  Passenger  and  Freight  Elevators. 


Main  office  and  Works  :  111  arid  413  Cherry-st.,  JPliila.,  Pa. 
Branch  Office:  108  Liberty-st.,  New-York. 


Colored  Plate  No.  LV.  FOUR- PASSENGER  CANOPY-TOP  PHAETON,  with  Imitation  Wheel-house. 

Scale,  Three-quarter  Inch. 


0>ljF  Ijoh’s 

y fission  JPIhIfx:  flflfinfop  #fhsoii,  1884-5. 


Plate  No.  75.  WHITECHAPEL  BUGGY,  WITH  STICK  SEAT.-Scale,  one-half  inch. 

(Drawn  and  engraved  expressly  for  '■'■The  Hub.") 

See  description  under  “Draft-room"  in  this  number,  page  686. 


Plate  No.  76.  LIGHT  DROP-FRONT  PHAETON,  ON  TWO  SPRINCS.-Scale,  one-half  inch. 

(Drawn  and  engraved  expressly  for  '■'■The  Hub.") 

See  mechanical  description  under  “  Draft-room"  in* this  number,  page  687  ;  and  also  Working  Draft  and  description  of  same,  on  pages  690  and  691 
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Plate  No.  77.  DEMAREST  SPIDER  PH AETON.— Scale,  one-half  Inch. 

( Drawn  and  engraved  expressly  /or  “ The  Hub.") 

See  description  under  “  Draft-room”  in  this  number,  page  687. 


Plate  No.  78.  THE  SEDAN  CAB.-Scale,  one-half  Inch. 


{Drawn  and  engraved  expressly  for  “ The  Hub.") 

See  description  under  “  Draft-room”  in  this  number,  page  687. 
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Plate  No.  79.  CURTAIN-QUARTER  ROCKAWAY,  WITH  SASH  DOORS.-Scale,  one-halfi  Inch. *2 

(Drawn  and  engraved  expressly  for  “ The  Hub.")\ 

See  description  under  “Draft-room”  in  this  number,  page  688. 


Plate  No.  80.  FULL-SIZE  OCTACON-FRONT  COUPE.-Scale,  one-half  inch. 


(Drawn  and  engraved  expressly  for  “ The  Hub.") 

See  mechanical  description  under  “  Draft-room  ”  in  this  number,  page  689 ;  and  also  Working  Draft  and  description  of  same,  on  pages  692  and  693. 
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Plate  No.  81.  WHOLESALE  GROCERY  WAGON,  ON  PLATFORM  SPRINCS.Scale,  one-half  inch 

( Drawn  and  engraved  expressly  for  “  The  Hub.") 

See  description  under  “Draft-room”  in  this  number,  page  689. 


Plate  No.  82.  JENNINGS  MERCHANDISE  TRUCK.-Scalel  one-half  inch. 


(Drawn  and  engraved  expressly  for  “ The  Hub.")] 


See  description  under  “  Draft-room  ”  in  this  number,  page  690. 


Copyright,  1884,  by  the  International  Bank  Note  Co. 


"Boston  State-House  is  the  Hub  0/  the  Solar  System.  You  couldn't  pry  that  out  0/  a  Boston  man  if  you  had  the  tire  of  all  creation  straightened 

out  for  a  crowbar  l" — Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
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No.  10. 


CHRISTMAS  AFTERNOON  .IN  CENTRAL'  PARK,  NEW-YORK.— By  Gray-Parker.  From  “Life.” 
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THE  HUB. 


'THE!  HXJB. 

Founded  in  1869,  by  Valentine  &  Company. 


Devoted  by  the  present  publishers  to  the  interests  of  the  Carriage,  Wagon, 
Sleigh  and  Accessory  Trades. 

The  following  periodicals  have  been  absorbed  by  The  Hub  :  E.  M.  Stratton’s 
New-  York  Coach-makers'  Magazine ;  F.  B.  Gardner’s  Painters'  Portfolio  ;  and 
Adolphus  Muller’s  Lithographic  Carriage  Fashion  Book ;  also  Whip  and  Spur , 
and  the  American  edition  of  Le  Peintre  en  Voitures  ( The  Carriage  Painter ). 

Personnel. — Geo.  W.  W.  Houghton,  Editor.  J.  Howard  Barnard,  Business 
Manager.  Assistant  Editor  and  Draftsman,  Albert  Kehrl.  Editor  of  “  Paint- 
shop  Dept.,”  Wm.  B.  Long.  Consulting  Editors  :  John  D.  Gribbon,  in  “Body- 
shop;”  and  H.  M.  DuBois,  in  “Wheel-shop.”  C.  H.  E.  Redding,  Manager  Ad¬ 
vertising  Department. 

Subscription  Price,  strictly  in  advance,  $3.00 ;  if  charged  six  months,  $3.25  ; 
if  charged  twelve  months,  $3.50.  Club  of  two,  $5.50  ;  club  of  four,  $10.00  ;  club 
of  10,  $20.00.  Single  copies,  30  cents.  Remittances  at  the  risk  of  the  subscriber, 
unless  made  by  registered  letter  ;  or  by  draft,  check,  or  post-office  order,  payable 
to  the  order  of  “The  Hub.”  Postage  stamps  accepted  as  cash.  Address,  “ The 
Hub”  323  Pearl-st.,  New-York.  Western  Branch  office,  68  Lake-st.,  Chicago. 

For  advertising  rates,  apply  to  the  Publishers.  Advertisements  must  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  in  every  respect.  Copy  for  Editorial  Department  must  be  received  by 
the  1st  of  the  month,  and  for  advertising,  by  the  10th,  in  order  to  insure  in¬ 
sertion  in  the  following  number.  Communications  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
full  name  and  address  of  writers.  Inquiries  requiring  answer  by  mail  must  inclose 
return  postage. 

LOCAL  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Western  States. — A.  A.  Morrill,  68  Lake-street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

New-England. — Geo.  T.  Morrill,  Amesbury,  Mass. 

Canada. — Thos.  Henry,  43  Magill-street,  Toronto,  Ont.;  and  J.  L.  Bronsdon, 
Toronto.  (Subscription  price,  same  as  in  United  States,  postage  prepaid.) 

England. — Agency  withdrawn.  Subscription  price  same  as  in  America, 
namely,  12  shillings  or  $3.00 ;  remittances  to  be  made  to  our  New-York  office 
by  English  postage  stamps,  or  post-office  money-order,  to  the  order  of  Geo.  W. 
W.  Houghton. 

France. — Hadwin  Houghton,  91  Champs-Elysees,  Paris,  France  ;  and  Brice 
Thomas,  publisher  of  Le  Guide  du  Carrossier,  135  Boulevard  Haussmann,  Paris. 
Subscription  price,  20  francs,  postpaid. 

Germany. — H.  &  T.  Hampe  &  Co.,  64  Altewall,  Hamburg.  Subscription 
price,  16  marks,  postpaid. 

Australia. — Henry  Box  &  Son,  71^  Little  Collins-street,  Melbourne,  Vic¬ 
toria.  Frearson  &  Brother,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 


DESCRIPTIONS  OF  FASHION  PLATES. 


FOUR-PASSENGER  CANOPY-TOP  PHAETON,  WITH 
IMITA  TION  WHEEL-IIO  USE. 

(See  Colored  Plate  No.  LV.) 

In  compliance  with  the  increasing  demand  for  designs  of  this  charac¬ 
ter,  we  have  chosen  for  our  Colored  Plate,  in  this  New-Year’s  number,  a 
style  of  vehicle  which  gives  evidence  of  growing  popularity  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country. 

The  majority  of  such  four-passsenger  phaetons,  when  covered  at  all, 
are  now  provided  with  a  canopy  top,  and  in  this  instance  we  have  applied 
a  standing  top,  with  leather  curtains  for  the  sides  and  back,  which  latter 
better  adapt  it  for  use  in  inclement  weather,  a  great  advantage  over 
ordinary  canopy  tops,  although  the  simple  canopy  top  possesses  the 
recommendation  that  the  vehicle  can  then  be  readily  made  open  by 
merely  removing  the  top. 

The  front  top  pillars  can  be  made  either  of  iron  or  wood,  but  we  prefer 
the  former,  as  being  lighter.  The  front  pillars  are  intended  to  approach 
within  y  in.  the  outside  of  the  top  seat-rails,  and  extend  to  the  top  of 
the  seat-frame,  forming  an  angle  at  the  top  of  the  frame,  and  fastened 
to  the  same  by  a  screw  and  bolt.  To  give  more  strength  both  to 
the  pillar  and  seat,  a  T  is  welded  to  the  pillar  at  the  height  of  the 
seat-rail,  to  take  two  screws  on  each  side  ;  or,  still  better,  a  bolt  and  a 
screw  may  be  used  on  each  side.  The  rear  pillars  are  fitted  to  the 
seat-rails  at  the  rear  corners,  and  held  in  position  by  two  corner-plates, 
which  are  let  in  from  the  top  of  the  seat-rail.  To  strengthen  the 
corner,  two  round  iron  stays  are  placed  near  the  pillar,  extending  from 
the  seat-rail  to  the  seat-frame. 

The  imitation  wheel-house  on  the  body  is  about  1  y2  in.  deep.  A  stan¬ 
hope-pillar  is  introduced  at  the  front  seat.  The  molding  follows  the  out¬ 
line  of  the  stanhope-pillar  in  front,  and  a  half-round  bead  can  be  worked 
on  the  outside  of  the  rear  face.  It  is  optional  whether  the  rear  molding 
in  the  center  of  the  body  should  be  even  with  the  seat,  or  whether  the 
seat  should  project  over  the  molding.  A  molding  even  with  the  seat  will 


produce  the  best-looking  job,  but  necessitates  somewhat  more  woi 
The  joint  produced  at  the  junction  of  the  seat  and  body  is  brid^ 
over.  The  bottom  sills  may  either  be  made  of  one  piece,  or  the  t< 
board  pieces  may  be  framed  into  the  bottom  sills.  Care  must  be  tak 
to  leave  the  bottom  sills  heavy  enough  at  the  wheel-house  to  allow 
sawing  out  the  depth  of  the  wheel-house.  It  is  desirable  to  strength 
the  bottom  sills  by  a  plate,  especially  at  the  wheel-house.  The  body 
hung  on  side-bars,  and  the  J.  B.  Brewster  spring  or  other  simi 
springs  may  be  applied,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  builder. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  on  top,  32^  in.;  ditto  bottom,  29^  i 
ditto  seat  on  top,  41^  in.;  and  ditto  bottom,  36 in.  Rocker-plat 
iy  X  in.,  fastened  with  iy  in.  Nos.  14  and  16  screws.  Height 
wheels ;  front,  3  ft.  6  in.,  and  rear,  3  ft.  10  in.,  without  the  tire.  Dej 
of  rims,  iA  in.  Size  of  spokes,  iT\  in.  Number  of  spokes,  14.  St; 
ger  of  spokes,  A  in.  Hubs,  a,y  in.  diameter.  Size  of  front  bands,  ; 
in.;  and  back,  3 ]/%  in.,  inside  diameter.  Length  of  front  bands,  i% 
Length  of  hubs,  b]/2  in.  Tire,  1  X  A  in.,  round  edge  steel. 

The  front  end-spring  is  32>y  in.  long  between  the  outside  holes,  w 
2 ]/2  in.  set  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  \'/2  in.  Number  of  plates,  foi 
namely  ;  the  first  three  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel.  The  rear  end-spri 
is  of  the  same  length  and  set  as  the  front  one.  Width  of  steel,  1 
Number  of  plates,  four,  namely  :  the  first  No.  2,  and  the  rest  No.  3  ste 

The  front  cross-spring  is  34  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  3 y2 
set  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  \  l/2  in.  Number  of  plates,  four,  namei 
the  first  No.  2,  the  next  two  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel.  The  r< 
body-spring  is  of  the  same  length  as  the  front  one,  with  3^  in.  set  o\ 
all.  Width  of  steel,  D/2  in.  Number  of  plates,  four,  namely:  the  fi 
two  No.  2,  and  the  other  two  No.  3  steel.  Axles,  i}4  in.  Track,  4  ft 
in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  body,  black,  and  running-gear,  carmine,  w 
two  stripes  of  black.  Trimming,  green  cloth  throughout.  The  ijlc 
pattern  is  used  for  the  cushion  tops.  The  lazy-backs  are  trimmed  pla 
The  falls  have  two  raisers  made  of  cloth,  one  about  ^  in.  wide  arou 
the  outer  edge,  and  the  other  at  about  2  in.  distance.  Carpet,  gre< 
with  red  figures.  Mountings,  silver. 


WHITECHAPEL  BUGGY,  WITH  STICK- SEAT. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  75.) 

Although  the  Whitechapel  Buggy  is  naturally  in  no  such  demand 
the  Piano-box  Buggy,  it  is  nevertheless  called  for  in  large  and  increasi 
numbers,  and  holds  the  decided  lead  in  respect  to  style. 

The  design  shown  in  our  present  Fashion  Plate  will  make  a  neat  a 
salable  vehicle.  The  stick  seat  adds  to  its  attractiveness,  though  a  p. 
eled  seat  can  readily  be  substituted  if  preferred.  The  moldings  to  1 
body  are  glued  on  by  clamps,  and  should  not  be  thicker  than  A  "I 
outside  is  then  slightly  rounded,  and  a  few  nails  are  put  in  afterwa 
The  panels  are  A  in.  thick,  but  are  lightened  toward  the  top  from 
inside  to  about  y  in.  The  outside  of  the  body  on  the  sides  is  rount 
about  y%  in.  lengthwise,  which  should  of  course  be  done  before  the  mo 
ings  are  put  on.  The  framework  of  the  body  is  light,  and  must  be  mi 
of  good  material,  and  be  carefully  framed.  For  the  bottom  sill, 

1 X  in.  wiH  be  sufficient.  The  uprights  are  y  in.  thick,  by  y  and  fs 
wide.  The  rear  corner-blocks  are  1  in.  square,  and  the  front  corn 
blocks,  y  X  in.  The  frame-pieces  on  the  body,  for  fastening 
seat,  are  y  X  iy  in.  The  stick-seat  has  square  corners,  and  the  sti< 
are  V-shaped  and  made  very  light,  A  X  y  in.  white  hickory  be 
preferable  for  such  sticks.  The  seat-frame  pieces  are  %  in.  thick.  1 
end-pieces  are  ?,y  in.  wide  ;  the  rear  piece  3 y2  in.;  and  the  front  pi 
2l/2  in.  wide.  The  top  seat-rails  are  y  X  y  in.,  and  the  corner-pills 
front  and  rear,  y  in.  square.  The  seat  projects  over  the  body  ifz 
The  moldings  on  the  body  at  the  front  end  of  the  seat  should  be  m; 
even  with  the  seat,  and  then  lightened  to  A  in.  thick  toward  the  fro 
and  if  this  method  is  adopted,  we  would  advise  making  the  mold 
nearest  the  body  y  in.  wide,  lightened  to  y  in.  outside. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  on  top,  30  in.;  ditto  bottom,  27  in.;  di 
seat  on  top,  38  in.;  and  ditto  bottom,  33  in.  Height  of  wheels:  fro 
3  ft.  8  in.;  and  rear,  3  ft.  11  in.,  without  the  tire.  Depth  of  rims, 
in.  Size  of  spokes,  1 A  in-  Number  of  spokes,  14.  Stagger  of  spok 
A  in.  Hubs,  3 y  in.  diameter.  Front  bands,  2  in.,  and  the  back  2'/2  i 
inside  diameter.  Length  of  front  bands,  1  y2  in.  Length  of  hubs,  6 
Tire,  y  X  y  in.,  round  edge  steel. 

The  front  end-springs  are  31^  in.  long,  between  the  outside  hoi 
with  2 y  in.  set  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  1  y  in.  Number  of  plates,  thr 
namely  :  the  first  No.  3,  and  the  last  two  No.  4  steel.  The  rear  ei 
spring  is  of  the  same  length  as  the  front  spring,  with  the  same  width 
steel  and  same  number  of  plates,  but  all  of  No.  3  steel. 

I  he  front  body-spring  is  31^  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  lx/i 
set  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  iy  in.  Number  of  plates,  three,  all  No 
steel.  The  rear  body-spring  is  of  the  same  length  as  the  front  sprin 
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has  2^  in.  set  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  in.  Number  of  plates, 
•,  namely  :  the  first  three  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel.  Track,  4  ft. 
.,  from  out  to  out. 

inish. — Painting  of  the  body  and  seat,  black  ;  and  running-gear,  dark 
■,  striped  with  two  fine  lines  of  canary  yellow.  Trimming,  blue  cloth, 
back  is  trimmed  with  a  row  of  biscuits  on  top,  and  a  row  of  piping 
a  second  row  of  biscuits  at  the  bottom.  The  cushion  top  is  also  fin- 
d  with  biscuits.  The  top  and  bottom  edges  of  the  cushion  are 
hed  with  a  welt  of  blue  cloth.  The  fall  is  finished  with  a  raiser 
ind  the  edge,  in.  wide,  and  another  raiser  */%  in.  wide,  about  2  in. 
l  the  outside  one,  both  of  which  are  made  of  blue  cloth.  Carpet, 
a  blue.  Mountings,  brass. 


tIIT  DROP-FRONT  PHAETON,  ON  TWO  SPRINGS. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  76,  and  also  Working  Drawing  of  Body  and 
description  of  same,  pages  690  and  691.) 

HIS  design  is  representative  of  a  class  of  vehicles  that  admit  of 
lerous  variations  in  outline,  and  these  variations  are  not  confined  to 
outline  of  the  body  alone,  but  also  include  the  style  of  the  top,  which 
have  three  or  four  bows,  or  side  curtains  to  roll  up,  or  be  a  close 
or  a  canopy  or  umbrella  top.  The  canopy  and  umbrella  tops  are  of 
se  intended  merely  as  a  protection  from  the  sun,  while  three  or  four- 
tops  are  useful  in  inclement  weather  by  fastening  the  side  curtains 
te  top. 

arked  variations  can  also  be  made  in  the  character  of  the  running- 
,  by  suspension  on  two  elliptic  springs,  as  shown  in  our  drawing,  or 
hree  or  four  elliptic  springs.  The  seats  can  also  be  made  in  a  variety 
yles, — for  instance,  with  sticks  all  around,  or  with  sticks  on  the  sides 
a  panel  back  (as  shown  in  our  Fashion  Plate  No.  50,  October  num- 
,  or  with  solid  sides,  as  shown  in  Fashion  Plate  No.  43,  September 
ber,  and  plate  No.  76  in  this  number.  The  sides  of  the  seats  are 
:r  left  plain,  where  cheapness  is  desired,  or  made  with  moldings 
nd  the  edges  only,  or  with  the  sides  divided  into  four  spaces  by 
lings,  as  shown  in  this  plate.  The  number  of  the  moldings  is  op- 
il  with  the  manufacturer.  Some  bodies  are  made  with  but  one  mold- 
m  each  side,  centered  by  a  medallion  ;  and  some  with  two  moldings, 
a,  if  a  medallion  is  desired,  it  is  introduced  on  the  molding  nearest 
rear.  Others,  again,  are  made  with  moldings  on  the  sides,  but 
1  at  the  rear,  or  with  moldings  on  both  the  sides  and  rear.  In  the 
r  case,  the  center  molding  at  the  rear  is  furnished  with  a  medallion 
lar  to  that  on  the  sides.  Imitation  canework  is  sometimes  adopted 
finish  for  both  the  sides  and  back. 

te  running-gear  can  be  made  very  light.  The  front  axle-bed  is 
>t  1  ]/$  in.  down,  while  the  rear  axle-bed  is  swept  upward  7/&  in.  The 
h  is  made  of  bent  wood. 

view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  recently  received  numerous  inquiries 
1  working  draft  of  such  a  body,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  publish- 
)fle  of  this  particular  job,  in  the  drafting  department  of  this  number, 
e  will  also  be  found  a  list  of  the  principal  dimensions  of  the  body. 
intensions. — Height  of  front  wheels,  3  ft.,  and  rear,  3  ft.  8  in.  Depth 
ms,  1  ]/%  in.  Size  of  spokes,  1^  in.  Number  of  spokes,  12  and  14. 
ger  of  spokes,  ^  in.  Hubs,  3^  in.  diameter.  Front  bands,  2  in., 
back,  2^j  in.  diameter.  Length  of  front  bands,  1^5  in.  Length  of 
,  6  in.  Tire,  J/%  X  ^  in.,  round  edge  steel. 

ie  front  spring  is  elliptic,  36  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  8  in. 
ing  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  in.  Number  of  plates,  three, 
ely  :  the  first  two  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel.  Holes  apart,  3^ 
Size  of  holes,  T5^  in.  The  rear  spring  is  elliptic,  37  in.  long,  from 
0  out,  with  9  in.  opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  1%  in.  Num- 
>f  plates,  four,  namely  :  the  first  two  No.  3,  and  the  last  two  No.  4 
•  Holes  apart  on  the  top  half,  3^  in.  Size  of  holes,  T6^  in.  The 
<m  half  is  clipped  to  the  axle-bed.  Axles,  in.  Track,  4  ft.  5  in., 
out  to  out. 

nish. — Painting  of  the  body  on  the  seat,  between  the  moldings,  dark 
;  and  moldings,  black.  Running-gear,  blue,  with  two  stout  lines  of 
ies  yellow.  Trimming,  blue  cloth.  The  back  has  two  rows  of 
>gs,  and  is  finished  with  a  roll  of  squares  on  the  top,  followed  by  a 
of  piping,  and  two  rows  of  squares.  The  cushion  top  is  laid  off  in 
res.  Broad-lace  is  used  for  the  cushion  front.  The  fall  is  quilted  in 
enter,  and  the  quilting  inclosed  by  a  raiser  in.  wide,  made  of  blue 
i.  The  quilted  part  of  the  fall  is  laid  off  in  squares.  Another  raiser 
•roduced  around  the  edges  of  the  fall,  about  in.  wide,  and  made  of 
cloth.  Carpet,  blue,  with  yellow  figures.  Mountings,  brass. 


DEM ARES T  SPIDER  PHAETON. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  77.) 

ns  Fashion  Plate  illustrates  one  of  the  latest  productions  of  the 
1  e  of  Messrs.  A.  T.  Demarest  &  Co.,  of  New-York,  now  on  exhibi- 
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tion  at  their  repository,  Nos.  636  and  638  Broadway,  and  forming  one 
of  the  most  attractive  of  the  many  fine  vehicles  now  offered  by  them  for 
inspection.  Our  sketch  and  specifications  were  taken  from  the  original 
phaeton  by  consent  of  the  makers,  for  which  we  are  greatly  obliged. 
This  firm’s  factory  is  located  on  Chapel-st.,  in  New-Haven,  in  the  build¬ 
ing  formerly  occupied  by  Messrs.  Lawrence,  Bradley  &  Pardee,  where 
the  manufacturing  department  is  carried  on  under  the  title  of  A.  T.  & 
C.  B.  Demarest. 

The  Spider  Phaeton,  as  a  vehicle  for  gentlemens’  driving,  enjoys  no 
such  prestige  as  the  T-cart,  but  it  has  unquestionably  grown  steadily  in 
public  favor,  as  is  proved  by  the  increasing  numbers  seen  in  the  ware- 
rooms  and  on  the  fashionable  drives  of  the  larger  cities. 

One  leading  characteristic  of  the  design  here  illustrated  is  the  back, 
which  inclines  toward  the  ogee  sweep.  The  front  pillar  of  the  seat  also 
differs  from  others  in  common  use  on  such  bodies,  but  was  much  in 
vogue  several  years  ago  on  Cabriolets,  being  afterward  superseded  by  a 
finishing  piece,  with  a  full  sweep  extending  (when  first  introduced)  to  the 
bottom  of  the  driver’s-seat,  but  subsequently  reduced  to  within  12  in. 
from  the  top  of  the  boot,  and  ending  in  a  scroll.  At  present  there  is  a 
tendency  to  return  to  the  style  of  the  pillar  first  mentioned,  and  it  is  this 
which  is  represented  in  our  drawing. 

The  sides  of  the  body  are  made  of  framework,  and  the  panel  is  put  into 
a  groove,  which,  however,  is  not  peremptory,  as  solid  sides  may  be  used 
with  equal  propriety.  In  the  latter  case,  the  moldings  are  worked  on. 
Each  side  panel  is  divided  into  two  parts,  divided  by  a  molding  having  a 
medallion  in  the  center.  The  same  finish  is  also  introduced  on  the  back 
panel. 

Each  body-loop  or  crane-iron  is  made  of  one  piece,  and  requires  great 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  smith.  These  commence  under  the  horizontal 
part  of  the  front  rocker,  and  end  in  a  scroll  at  each  end.  The  curved 
part  of  each  loop  iron  is  welded  to  the  horizontal  bar,  forming  a  continu¬ 
ous  sweep  with  the  scroll.  The  stay  supporting  the  rear  part  of  the  seat 
is  also  welded  to  the  loop  iron,  but  is  considerably  lighter.  This  seat 
support  is  bolted  to  the  rear  cross-bar. 

The  bottom  frame  for  the  rumble  is  bolted  to  the  top  of  the  back 
spring-bar,  and  the  front  end  of  the  frame  is  supported  by  an  iron  stay, 
bolted  to  the  bottom  of  this  frame  and  to  the  cross-bar  of  the  body.  The 
edges  of  the  frame  are  finished  off  by  a  fluted  molding. 

The  carriage-part  is  light  and  graceful  in  both  its  iron  and  wood  parts. 
The  rear  axle  is  cranked  1  in. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  on  top  at  the  front  pillar,  46^  in. ;  ditto 
bottom  of  seat,  42  in.;  ditto  back  on  top,  41^  in.;  ditto  bottom  of 
back,  38^  in.;  ditto  dash,  36)4  in.;  and  ditto  rumble,  2  ft.  Turn-under, 
5  in.  Rocker-plates,  X  ^  in.,  fastened  with  in.  No.  16  screws. 
Height  of  wheels:  front,  2  ft.  10  in.,  and  rear,  3  ft.  8  in.,  without  the 
tire.  Depth  of  rims,  1^  in.  Size  of  spokes,  1^  in.  Number  of  spokes, 
12  and  14  in.,  with  no  stagger.  Hubs,  in.  diameter.  Front  bands,  4^ 
in.,  and  back,  5  in.  inside  diameter.  Length  of  front  bands,  2  in. 
Length  of  hubs,  7  in.  Tire,  1  Y%  X  H  in-,  round-edge  steel. 

The  front  springs  are  elliptic,  39  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  8j£  in. 
opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  in.  Number  of  plates,  four, 
namely  :  the  first  two  No.  2,  the  next  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel. 
Holes  apart  on  the  top  half,  3^  in.  Size  of  holes,  r6^  in.  The  rear 
springs  are  elliptic,  38^  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  9^  in.  opening 
over  all.  Width  of  steel,  xl/z  in.  Number  of  plates,  four,  namely  :  the 
first  three  No.  2,  and  the  last  No.  3  steel.  Holes  apart  on  the  top  half, 
SY  in.  Size  of  holes,  TBS  in.  Axles,  in.,  Collinge  patent.  Track,  4 
ft.  3  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  body-panels,  dark  green  ;  and  moldings  and 
the  rest  of  the  body,  black.  The  moldings  are  striped  with  a  fine  line  of 
white.  Running-gear,  dark  green,  with  two  light  stripes  of  yellow  at  a 
distance,  and  a  fine  white  line  in  the  center.  Trimming,  green  cloth. 
The  quilted  work  of  the  back  is  laid  off  in  four  rows  of  squares.  The 
cushion  top  is  laid  off  with  the  same  design  as  the  back.  The  front  of 
the  cushion  is  covered  with  broad-lace.  The  fall  is  edged  with  broad- 
lace,  and  divided  into  two  halves  by  broad-lace.  Two  raisers,  about  l/% 
in.  wide,  cross  the  fall  diagonally.  A  large  tuft  in  the  center  forms  a 
beautiful  finish.  Carpet,  plain  green,  for  both  the  body  and  rumble. 
Mountings,  silver. 

We  would  add  that  the  drafts  of  all  vehicles  built  by  the  firm  of  A.  T. 
Demarest  &  Co.,  are  made  by  Mr.  James  P.  Barker,  who  acts  as  foreman 
of  the  body-shop,  and  superintends  the  suspension  of  all  the  work. 


THE  SEDAN  CAB. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  78.) 

The  increasing  demand  for  public  cabs  is  at  present  stimulating  the 
inventive  genius  of  many  American  manufacturers,  and  the  latest  novelty 
in  this  line  is  the  one  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  Fashion  Plate,  for 
both  drawing  and  dimensions  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  inventor 
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and  patentee,  Mr.  Chauncey  Thomas,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  who  is  now 
constructing  a  number  of  cabs  of  this  new  and  striking  pattern. 

In  this  design  the  driver’s-seat  is  introduced  in  front  of  the  body,  instead 
of  at  the  rear  as  in  the  Hansom  Cab,  which  cannot  but  be  considered  pref¬ 
erable  in  many  respects,  and  particularly  because  it  gives  the  driver  better 
control  of  his  horses.  The  entrance  is  at  the  rear,  which  is  another  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  Hansom  Cab,  on  the  grounds  both  of  convenience  and  safety. 

The  seat  for  the  passengers  is  divided  into  two  parts,  which  are  hinged 
to  the  sides,  and,  when  let  down  into  place,  form  a  continuous  cross 
seat-board,  allowing  the  occupants  to  face  frontward,  as  in  an  ordinary 
CoupA  When  the  door  is  opened  for  entrance  or  egress,  the  two  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  seat  are  raised.  At  this  point  the  question  naturally  arises 
whether  the  door,  when  closed,  can  be  considered  a  secure  rest  for  the 
backs  of  passengers.  Mr.  Thomas  assures  us  that  there  is  no  danger  to 
be  feared  from  this  source,  as  the  door  is  secured  by  three  different 
methods,  including  a  patented  device  placed  near  the  bottom  of  the  door, 
which  effectually  prevents  accidental  opening. 

The  tinted  portion  on  the  side  of  the  body  represents  a  recess,  which 
sets  in  2  in.  from  the  molding.  The  driver’s-seat  is  brought  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  body.  The  center  of  the  body  in  front  has  an  upholstered 
back,  the  width  of  the  driver’s-seat ;  and  the  remaining  space  on  either 
side,  from  there  to  the  coupe-pillar,  is  filled  by  a  light.  The  axle  is  cranked 
about  io  in.,  thus  allowing  plenty  of  space  for  the  settling  of  the  body. 
The  springs  rest  on  a  solid  bracket  or  flap,  5  in.  from  the  top  of  the  axle. 

An  original  device,  and,  we  think,  a  good  one,  is  attached  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  driver’s-seat  and  shafts,  for  balancing  the  body  to  suit  vary¬ 
ing  loads  and  in  ascending  or  descending  inclines.  This  may  be  briefly 
described  as  follows  : 

The  shafts,  as  will  be  noticed,  are  fastened  at  the  front  end  of  the 
spring  to  an  elongated  shackle  extending  from  the  spring-head.  Two 
iron  stays,  each  forming  a  prong  at  the  shaft-bar,  are  fastened  to  a  spring 
in  front  of  the  shaft-bar.  These  stays  are  connected  to  a  lever,  which 
is  fastened  to  an  iron  bar  running  across  the  body.  The  iron  bar  rests 
in  sockets,  which  are  bolted  to  the  bottom  of  the  body.  The  vertical 
rod  on  the  outside  of  the  body,  which  operates  the  cross  or  horizontal 
rod  and  the  levers,  has  a  thread  near  the  bottom  end,  and  passes 
through  a  cylinder,  also  provided  with  a  thread.  Another  iron  is  fastened 
to  the  top  of  the  driver’s-seat,  forming  an  eye  on  the  outside,  through 
which  the  perpendicular  rod  passes.  By  causing  the  outside  rod  to  move 
in  an  upward  direction,  the  short  lever  outside  of  the  body  follows  the 
movement  of  the  rod,  and  turns  the  cross  rod,  which,  in  turn,  causes 
the  short  lever  on  the  inside  of  the  boot  to  make  a  downward  movement. 
The  iron  stays  are  connected  with  the  lever,  and  the  shaft  bars  follow 
the  movement,  and  press  on  the  shafts.  The  shafts  are  held  in  position 
in  front  by  the  horse,  and  in  a  pivot  at  the  spring,  which  will  result  in 
causing  the  body  to  elevate  in  front.  By  the  use  of  this  ingenious  con¬ 
trivance,  the  body  can  always  be  balanced  or  kept  on  a  level. 


For  a  better  illustration  of  this  device,  we  introduce  here  a  special 
cut,  wherein  A  represents  the  vertical  rod  ;  B,  the  handle  ;  C,  the  cylin¬ 
der  ;  D,  the  outside  short  lever  ;  E,  the  end  view  of  the  cross  rod  ;  F,  the 
inside  short  lever;  and  G,  the  stays  connecting  the  shafts  with  the  lever. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body,  back,  46  in.  Width  of  sunken  back,  42 
in.;  width  of  boot,  24  in.  Height  of  wheels,  4  ft.  6  in.,  without  the  tire. 
Depth  of  rims,  Ij4  in.  Size  of  spokes,  in.  Thickness  of  spokes  at 
the  square  end,  1 %  in.  Number  of  spokes,  14.  Stagger  of  spokes, 
in.  Hubs,  in.  diameter.  Front  bands,  4^  in.,  and  back,  sY  in., 
inside  diameter.  Length  of  front  bands,  2^  in.  Length  of  hubs,  8y 
in.  Tire,  X  Y  in. 


The  side-springs  are  42  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  3^  in.  set  ov 
all.  Width  of  steel,  iX  in.  Number  of  plates,  six,  namely:  the  fii 
three  No.  2,  and  the  last  three  No.  3  steel.  The  length  of  the  cro: 
spring  is  44  in.  over  all,  with  6  in.  set  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  1%  j 
Number  of  plates,  six,  namely  :  the  first  four  No.  2,  and  the  last  two  K 
3  steei.  Axles,  1 %  in.  Track,  5  ft.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  lower  quarters  and  door  panels,  dark  blu 
and  upper  quarters,  upper  doors,  recess  boot  panel  and  moldings,  blai 
The  moldings  are  striped  with  a  fine  line  of  Naples  yellow.  Runnir 
gear,  dark  blue,  with  two  narrow  stripes  of  Naples  yellow.  Trimmir 
blue  French  skins,  and  blue  carpet.  The  top  is  sheathed  with  cheri 
Mountings,  brass. 


CURTAIN-QUARTER  ROCK  A  WA  Y,  WITH  SASH 

DOORS. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  79.) 

Few,  if  any,  warerooms  of  American  carriage-builders  lack  one 
more  specimens  of  light  Rockaways,  made  either  with  glasses  in  t 
rear  quarters,  or  with  curtains  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  Fashi 
Plate. 

Great  numbers  of  Rockaways,  of  widely  varying  styles  and  sizes,  m 
always  be  seen  in  the  thoroughfares  and  parks  of  this  city,  and  while  ma 
of  these  are  highly  creditable  specimens  of  fine  workmanship,  the  maj( 
ity,  in  our  opinion,  are  neither  well  designed  and  proportioned,  norprc 
erly  finished.  The  most  common  defect  we  notice  is  in  the  rear  quartei 
which  are  either  too  low  for  the  length,  or  too  short  for  the  height.  T 
front  seats  of  Rockaways  built  here  and  in  New-Haven  generally  have  go 
depth  horizontally,  but  are  not  of  great  height.  In  the  case  of  a  frc 
seat  such  lack  of  proportion  may  not  detract  very  perceptibly  from  t 
general  appearance  of  the  vehicle,  but  it  would  prove  highly  objectior 
ble  in  case  of  the  rear  quarters.  In  cities  located  further  South,  t 
panels  of  the  front  seats  are  made  of  about  the  same  height  as  hei 
but  shorter,  which  we  think  preferable  ;  and  we  have  therefore  inti 
duced  the  shorter  seat  in  our  drawing. 

Movable  fronts  are  seldom  applied  to  Rockaways  having  curtain  qu; 
ters,  but  as  such  fronts  sometimes  have  to  be  introduced  after  the  c; 
riage  has  been  finished,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  the  purchast 
we  would  advise  builders,  as  a  rule,  to  avoid  rounding  off  the  corner  pi 
duced  by  the  front  and  inside  faces  of  the  coupe-pillar.  Occasionally 
storm  curtain  is  supplied  as  a  substitute  for  a  front.  This  curtain 
fastened  on  top  to  an  iron  rail,  Y  in.  thick  by  X  in.  wide.  The  r; 
forms  hooks  at  both  ends,  which  slide  into  screw-eyes  fastened  to  t 
inside  of  the  top  rail.  The  curtain  is  then  fastened  to  the  front  of  t 
coupApillar  by  knobs. 

The  rear  quarter-panel  is  put  into  a  groove  all  round.  In  sevei 
shops  it  is  now  customary  to  use  thick  whitewood  instead  of  a  thin  pan' 
and  the  moldings  are  then  worked  out.  This  method  is  claimed  to 
cheaper  than  the  preceding,  but  we  must  confess  that  we  fail  to  discov 
any  advantage  in  this  direction,  and  the  construction  of  such  bodi 
should  preferably  be  kept  as  simple  as  possible  just  at  present,  in  view 
the  low  prices  now  current,  and  while  manufacturers  claim,  with  a 
parent  justice,  that  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  better  wages. 

The  rear  panel  at  the  wheel-house  does  not  follow  the  shape  of  t 
rocker.  This  we  show  in  the  drawing.  The  front  panel,  however, 
rabbeted  into  the  rocker.  The  front  seat-bottom  forms  the  top  panel 
the  wheel-house.  The  finish  at  the  front  of  the  front  seat  consists  of 
molding  about  1  in.  wide  at  the  top  of  the  seat,  which  decreases  to  t 
width  of  ]/2  in.  toward  the  dash,  and  is  slightly  rounded  on  the  outsic 
The  same  finish  is  applied  to  all  other  moldings  on  this  body. 

One  objection  to  the  use  of  sash  or  high  doors  with  curtain  Rocl 
ways  is  the  height  of  the  door  panel,  which  is  commonly  rather  out 
proportion  with  other  parts  of  the  body.  We  have  endeavored  to  avc 
this  defect  as  far  as  possible  by  fastening  an  extra  piece  under  the  tc 
rail,  thereby  reducing  the  door-panel  about  1  in.  For  some  yet 
past  a  top  door  piece  has  been  used,  and  this  was  in  some  instanc 
5  X  6  in.  high,  to  reduce  the  high  appearance  of  the  panel  ;  these  piec 
were  either  molded  off,  or  a  piece  was  sawed  out  and  a  glass  insertt 
I  he  latter  method,  however,  was  not  favorably  received,  as  the  frequf 
breaking  of  the  glasses  proved  both  annoying  and  expensive. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  at  hinge-pillar,  47X  in.;  ditto  at  lot 
pillar,  45 Yi  in.;  at  rear  corner-pillar,  40  in.;  and  at  dash,  34  in.  Tui 
under,  3  in.  Rocker-plates,  2  X  Y  in.,  fastened  with  1  X  in.  Nos. 
and  16  screws.  Height  of  front  wheels,  3  ft.  1  in.,  and  rear,  4  ft.,  wit 
out  the  tire.  Depth  of  rims,  \XY  in.  Size  of  spokes,  iX  in.  Nunfl' 
of  spokes,  12  and  14.  Stagger  of  spokes,  T6ff  in.  Hubs,  4^  >n- 
ter.  Iront  bands,  2^  in.,  and  back,  3X  in.,  inside  diameter.  Tir 
1  X  X  in->  round  edge  steel. 

The  front  spring  is  elliptic,  37  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  9  1 
opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  iy  in.  Number  of  plates,  fiy 
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imely  :  the  first  No.  2,  the  next  two  No.  3,  and  the  last  two  No.  4 
eel.  Holes  apart  on  the  top  half,  3^  in.  Size  of  holes,  Tsf  in. 

The  rear  springs  are  elliptic,  37  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  io}4  in. 
pening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  1  in.  Number  of  plates,  four, 
imely  :  the  first  three  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel.  Holes  apart  on 
ie  top  half,  3 y2  in.  Size  of  holes,  TBff  in.  Axles,  lT^  in.,  steel.  Track, 
ft.  8  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  body-panels,  dark  green  ;  and  moldings, 
lack,  with  no  striping.  Running-gear,  dark  green,  with  two  round 
nes  of  black.  Trimming,  green  morocco  for  the  quilted  work,  and 
reen  cloth  for  the  head-lining.  The  upholstering  on  the  back  of  the 
;ar  seat  is  made  of  a  combination  of  squares  and  piping,  while  on  the 
jshion  tops  squares  only  are  used.  These  squares  ought  to  be  of  fair 
ze,  to  insure  a  soft  cushion.  The  doors  are  trimmed  plain,  and  no 
road-lace  is  used.  The  edges  are  finished  with  a  welt  of  the  same  ma- 
trial  as  the  trimming  of  the  door.  A  few  tufts  may  be  introduced  in 
ie  middle  of  the  door.  The  falls  are  made  plain,  and  likewise  but  one 
riser  around  the  edge,  about  y&  in.  wide.  Carpet,  green,  with  black 
gures.  Mountings,  silver. 

FULL-SIZE  OCTAGON-FRONT  COUPE. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  80 ;  also  Working  Draft  of  Body  and  description  of 
same  on  pages  692  and  693.) 

The  accompanying  Fashion  Plate  represents  a  standard  style  of 
loupe,  built  at  present  by  all  our  principal  manufacturers  engaged  on 
lis  class  of  work.  In  general  appearance  it  does  not  differ  to  any  great 
xtent  from  other  similar  patterns  previously  published  by  us,  but  the 
roportions  are  somewhat  changed,  while  slight  variations  have  been 
lade  in  the  outlines  of  the  boot  and  coupe-pillar,  and  the  boot  is  lower, 
'he  Octagon-front  Coupe  enjoys  at  present  considerable  popularity, 
diich  we  think  its  convenience  fully  justifies,  for  it  fulfills  nearly  all  the 
onditions  of  a  Coach,  providing  the  extended  front  is  of  fair  proportion, 
s  in  this  drawing  ;  and  the  vehicle  is  of  course  considerably  lighter  and 
:ss  expensive  than  a  Coach. 

It  is  supplied  in  many  different  sizes.  In  some  specimens  the  exten- 
ion  is  not  more  than  6  in.  in  front  of  the  coupe-pillar,  and  it  ranges  from 
hat  figure  to  11  in.,  which  latter  is  shown  in  our  illustration.  In  the 
mailer  sizes  the  front  seat  can  only  be  utilized  for  children,  but  in  our 
esign  it  affords  comfortable  seat-room  for  two  grown  persons.  It  may 
ither  be  made  stationary,  and  hinged  to  the  front  back. 

The  front  glass-frame  is  in  most  cases  made  to  drop,  and  the  front 
juarter  glasses  are  stored  in  the  boot.  The  latter  are  generally  inserted 
n  their  berths  from  the  inside  of  the  body,  but  the  same  result  could 
qually  well  be  effected  from  the  outside,  if  preferred.  Practical  sug- 
;estions  on  this  important  subject,  accompanied  by  illustrations,  form  a 
>art  of  the  description  of  the  working  draft  of  the  body  of  this  same  vehi- 
le,  which  will  be  found  on  pages  692  and  693. 

A  particularly  creditable  specimen  of  Octagon-front  came  recently  to 
>ur  notice  in  the  wareroom  of  a  celebrated  carriage-builder  in  Brooklyn, 
n  this  instance  the  extension  was  not  large,  and  the  front  glass-frame 
vas  movable,  but  could  not  be  dropped.  The  glass-frames  to  the  front 
luarters  were  hinged  to  the  front  corner-pillars,  and  folded  against  the 
ront  glass. 

Dimensions. — The  dimensions  of  the  body  will  be  found  included  with 
he  description  of  the  working  draft  presented  on  page  692.  The  other 
irincipal  dimensions  are  as  follows.  Height  of  wheels:  front,  2  ft.  11 
n.,  and  rear,  3  ft.  8  in.,  without  the  tire.  Depth  of  rims,  \'/z  in.  Size 
>f  spokes,  i]4  in-  Number  of  spokes,  10  and  12.  Stagger  of  spokes, 
5S  in.  Hubs  :  front,  6  in.,  and  rear,  6X  in.  diameter.  Front  bands  for 
ront  hubs,  4 in.;  and  back,  4^  in.,  inside  diameter.  Front  bands  for 
ear  hubs,  4 y%  in.;  and  back,  5*4  in.  inside  diameter.  Length  of  front 
lands,  2  in.  Length  of  hubs,  7  in.  Tire,  ijl^  X  ^  in.,  round  edge 
steel. 

The  front  springs  are  elliptic,  38  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  10  in. 
ipening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  in.  Number  of  plates,  four, 
lamely  :  the  first  No.  2,  the  next  two  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel. 
Holes  apart  on  the  top  half,  2]4  in.  Size  of  holes,  in. 

The  rear  springs  are  platform.  Side-springs,  41  in.  long,  with  &}4  in. 
ipening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  1^  in.  Number  of  plates,  four, 
lamely  :  the  first  two  No.  2,  the  next  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel. 
Holes  apart  on  the  top  half,  2/4  in.  Size  of  holes,  xf  in-  Cross-spring, 
39j4  in.  long,  from  center  to  center,  with  4 ^  in.  set  over  all.  Width  of 
steel,  ix/2  in.  Number  of  plates,  four,  namely  :  the  first  two  No.  2,  and 
the  next  two  No.  3  steel.  Axles,  front,  1  %  in.,  and  rear,  lTj  in.,  Col- 
linge  patent.  Track  :  front,  4  ft.,  and  rear,  4  ft.  8  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  lower  quarters,  doors  and  back  lower  panel,  dark 
blue  ;  and  moldings,  upper  quarters,  back  and  boot  panels,  black. 
Running-gear,  blue,  striped  with  three  round  lines  of  light  blue.  Trim¬ 
ming,  blue  goatskin  for  the  lower  backs  and  cushions  ;  and  blue  satin  for 
the  lower  and  upper  quarters,  back  and  head-lining.  The  diamond 


figures  are  exclusively  used  in  the  upholstery.  Broad-lace  is  used  for 
the  cushion  facings  and  around  the  top  rails  and  falls.  On  the  falls  the 
space  between  the  broad-lace  frame  is  plaited  ;  and  the  door  is  also  edged 
with  broad-lace,  and  quilted  inside  of  that,  in  the  form  of  diamonds. 
The  trimming  on  the  front  back  is  the  same  as  on  the  rear  back.  The 
driver’s-seat  is  trimmed  plain  with  blue  cloth.  Carpet,  dark  blue,  with 
light  blue  figures.  Mountings,  silver. 


WHOLESALE  GROCERY  WAGON,  ON  PLATFORM 

SPRINGS. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  81.) 

Wagons  of  this  pattern,  as  built  in  New-York,  are  mainly  used  for  the 
delivery  of  groceries  from  the  wholesale  dealer  to  retailers,  but  they  are 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  transportation  of  groceries  alone,  as  they 
are  equally  adapted  to  a  variety  of  other  purposes.  Many  variations  of 
this  style  are  made,  including  a  great  number  of  the  regular  express- 
wagon  type,  with  framework  on  the  outside,  which  is  chamfered,  and  the 
panel  fastened  from  the  inside.  Many  others  closely  resemble  our  Fash¬ 
ion  Plate  in  genet al  outlines,  but  are  differently  molded.  The  tops  on 
such  wagons  are  either  stationary,  or  made  to  shift.  The  one  rep¬ 
resented  in  our  drawing  is  intended  to  be  stationary. 

Each  side-board  of  the  body  can  be  made  of  one  piece,  or,  if  boards 
of  sufficient  width  cannot  readily  be  obtained,  then  two  boards  may  be 
used,  the  joint  being  covered  by  a  molding.  These  boards  are  either 
fastened  to  the  outside  of  the  sill  or  on  top.  In  the  latter  case  the  bot¬ 
tom  sill  projects  %  in-  over  the  side-boards,  in  order  to  render  the  joint 
less  noticeable.  Iron  plates  are  riveted  at  intervals  to  the  inside  of  the 
side  boards,  and  these  project  sufficiently  over  the  bottom  edge  of  the 
board  so  as  to  reach  through  the  sill  and  receive  a  nut.  Holes  are  bored 
through  the  sill  at  the  proper  places,  and  the  board  is  placed  on  top  of 
the  sill  and  held  in  position  by  the  plates,  which  are  then  secured  by 
tightening  the  nuts. 

The  finish  of  the  sides  varies  widely.  Some  are  extremely  plain,  and 
have  the  moldings  merely  suggested  by  striping.  Others  have  the  sides 
elaborately  molded,  with  one  fastened  at  the  ends,  and  top  and  bottom. 
Others,  again,  are  finished  with  a  straight  molding  on  top,  and  with  a 
canoe-shaped  lower  molding.  In  all  such  styles  the  space  lengthwise 
between  the  moldings  is  not  divided.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  method 
of  molding  which  we  have  adopted  differs  from  all  the  foregoing, 
and  we  consider  it  well  worth  imitation.  Each  side  is  divided  into  two 
spaces  ;  and  to  bring  out  the  proper  effect,  much  depends  on  the  painting. 
We  would  advise  painting  in  black  both  the  moldings  and  the  small  space 
between  the  moldings  in  the  center  ;  and  then  to  finish  the  panels  formed 
by  the  moldings  on  the  top  and  bottom  sections  in  some  bright  color. 

The  uprights  are  let  into  the  upper  section  of  the  side  even  with  the 
inside  of  the  side-boards.  The  top  consists  of  two  top-rails,  two  end 
.  curves,  and  eleven  intervening  curves,  the  whole  being  covered  with 
enameled  duck.  The  sides  of  the  top  are  covered  with  white  duck  or 
black  canvas,  but  may  be  paneled  if  preferred.  In  either  case,  slats  are 
fastened  to  the  uprights  on  the  inside,  to  prevent  the  sides  from  being 
bruised.  The  seat  is  composed  of  a  board  only,  which  rests  on  slats 
screwed  to  the  sides  of  the  body.  A  box  is  made  under  the  seat,  for 
storing  blankets,  wrenches,  etc. 

Dimensions.— Width  of  body,  47  in.,  from  out  to  out.  Height  of 
wheels  :  front,  3  ft.,  and  rear,  4  ft.,  without  the  tire.  Depth  of  rims,  2  x/z 
in.  Size  of  spokes,  2%  in.  Number  of  spokes,  12  and  14.  Stagger  of 
spokes,  in-  Hubs,  7^  in.  diameter.  Front  bands,  5 )4  in.,  and  back, 
6  in.,  inside  diameter.  Length  of  front  bands,  2  in.  Length  of  hubs,  9 
in.  Tire,  X  in. 

The  front  springs  are  platform.  Side-springs,  42  in.  long,  with  8  in.  set 
over  all.  Width  of  steel,  2^  in.  Number  of  plates,  seven,  namely  : 
the  first  four  No.  2,  and  the  other  three  No.  3  steel.  Cross-spring,  42^ 
in.  long,  from  center  to  center,  with  5  in.  set  over  all.  Width  of  steel, 
2 in.  Number  of  plates,  seven,  namely  :  the  first  four  No.  2,  and  the 
other  three  No.  3  steel. 

The  rear  springs  are  platform.  Side-springs,  42  in.  long,  from  out  to 
out,  with  9  in.  set  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  2j4  in.  Number  of  plates, 
seven,  all  No.  2  steel.  Cross-spring,  42 in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with 
6 yz  in.  set  over  all.  Number  of  plates,  seven,  all  No.  2  steel.  Axles,  1  )i 
in.  Track,  4  ft.  8  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  lower  panels  between  the  moldings,  dark  green  ; 
and  moldings,  black.  Upper  panels,  carmine.  The  striping  for  both 
sections  is  black  and  gold.  The  sides  and  back  of  the  top  are  usually 
made  of  black-enameled  duck,  with  lettering  in  gold.  White  duck  is  also 
frequently  used,  and  is  then  painted  in  cream  color,  and  lettered  in 
strongly  contrasting  colors  ;  we  decidedly  prefer  the  black  top,  as  it  con¬ 
trasts  better  with  the  body,  and  gives  a  richer  effect.  Running-gear, 
carmine,  with  two  medium  stripes  of  black  at  a  distance,  and  a  medium 
I  line  in  the  center. 
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JENNINGS  MERCHANDISE  TRUCK. 


(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  82.) 


New-York  is  probably  the  only  American  city  where  there  is  a  regular 
demand  for  trucks  of  such  large  dimensions  as  the  one  represented  in 
this  design, — a  pattern  which  has  often  been  built  with  a  carrying  capac¬ 
ity  of  seven  tons  and  more.  To  convey  such  a  load,  powerful  horses  are 
required,  and  it  is  here  that  the  Normandy  stallions  find  a  place  to  fill, 
two  such  proving  far  more  useful  than  an  ordinary  four-horse  team. 

The  bodies  of  such  trucks,  as  built  in  the  different  shops,  do  not  vary 
materially,  but  it  is  otherwise  with  the  running-gear,  where  nearly  every 
builder  has  peculiarities  of  his  own  in  both  the  plan  of  construction  and 
its  details.  The  job  illustrated  in  our  Fashion  Plate  was  made  by  Mr. 
Joseph  J.  Jennings,  of  Nos.  79  to  83  Eldridge-street,  New-York  City, 
who  ranks  high  among  builders  of  this  class  of  vehicles.  Mr.  Jennings 
goes  to  work  as  follows  : 

The  body  frame  consists  of  five  sills  and  eight  cross-bars.  The  up¬ 
rights  or  seat  supports  are  framed  into  the  front  cross-bar  and  are 
strengthened  by  plates.  The  top  section  of  the  gear,  as  made  by  him, 
is  constructed  differently  from  all  others,  having  two  cross-bars  only,  one 
in  the  center  of  the  fifth-wheel,  and  the  other  at  the  rear.  Two  bars, 
running  parallel  with  the  sills,  and  extending  from  the  front  of  the  body 
to  some  distance  back  of  the  center  bar,  are  let  in  from  the  top  of  the 
center  bar.  These  parallel  bars  rest  in  front  on  a  light  bar  which  is  bolted 
on  top  of  the  fifth-wheel.  Two  half-springs  are  used  on  the  front  gear 
and  three  on  the  hind  gear,  as  represented  by  the  drawing. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body,  63  in.  Height  of  front  wheels,  3  ft.  2 
n. •  and  rear,  4  ft.  8  in.,  without  the  tire.  Depth  of  rims  for  the  front 
wheels,  1%  in.;  and  rear,  3X  in.  Size  of  spokes,  2]^  in  front,  and  rear, 

3  in.  The  wheels  are  of  the  Sarven  patent.  Tire  :  front,  2]/2  X  1  in., 
and  rear,  2^  X  1  in. 

The  half-springs  in  front  are  52  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  9  in.  set 
over  all.  Width  of  steel,  3  in.  Number  of  plates,  sixteen,  namely  : 
ten  No.  2,  and  the  rest  No.  3  steel.  The  rear  springs  are  54  in.  long, 
from  out  to  out,  with  14  in.  set  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  3  in.  Number 
of  plates,  eighteen,  all  No.  2  steel.  Track,  6  ft.  5  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  both  body  and  running-gear,  red.  The  body  is 
finished  with  narrow  stripes  of  black,  and  fine  lines  of  white  ;  and  the 
running-gear  has  two  narrow  stripes  of  black  at  a  distance,  and  a  fine 
line  of  white  between. 


IVAN  TED:  A  W A  GO  NET. 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Nov.  28,  1884. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Kind  Friend  :  One  good  turn  deserves  another. 
Ergo,  so  long  as  you  keep  on  doing  them,  business  will  not  be  dull  with  you.  I 
have  a  customer  who  thinks  he  wants  a  Wagonet  of  the  design  shown  in  your 
April  number,  plate  5.  Can  you  tell  me  who  builds  them  ?  If  so,  you  will 
oblige  me,  and  add  another  to  your  good  turns.  Subscriber. 

Answer.— Wm.  Johnston,  of  71  Hamilton-st.,  New-Haven,  body- 
maker  to  the  trade,  is  prepared  to  supply  all  varieties  of  Wagonets, 
either  in  the  wood  and  iron,  or  completed.  Apply  to  him  for  particulars 
and  terms. 


DESIGN  OF  HEARSE  WANTED. 


Cape  Breton,  Nov.  17,  1884. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  We  are  about  to  build  a  hearse  for  this 
town,  and,  having  never  built  one,  we  are  not  posted,  and  appeal  to  you  to  put 
us  on  the  track. 

We  would  like  to  build  one  of  the  latest  style,  for  one  horse,  and  to  cost  not 
over  $400.  If  a  suitable  one  can  be  built  for  less  money,  say  $200  or  $250,  all 
the  better. 

By  giving  assistance  as  above,  you  will  greatly  oblige,  yours  truly, 

V.  &  M. 


-•  '  1  ■  i  -■  > ,  v .  . .  i ,.!• 
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BODY-SHOP. 


The  carpenter  dresses  his 
plank;  the  tongue  0/  his  /ore- 
plane  whistles  its  wild  ascend¬ 
ing  lisp.'' — Walt.  Whitman. 


WORKING  DRAFT  OF  BODY  OF  LIGHT  DROP-FRONT 
PHAETON,  ON  TWO  SPRINGS. 


(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  76,  mechanical  description  of  same  on  page 
687,  and  Working  Draft  of  Body  on  opposite  page.) 


Answer. — Nearly  every  back  volume  of  our  magazine  contains  one  or 
more  hearse  designs,  and  our  correspondents  would  do  well  to  examine 
and  compare  all  such  that  they  have  access  to.  A  new  and  plain 
design,  just  finished,  is  now  in  preparation  for  our  February  number,  of 
which  we  will  furnish  a  tracing  at  nominal  price,  if  so  desired.  It  should 
be  built  for  $400  or  less,  according  to  finish. 

Our  usual  advice  to  carriage-builders  having  only  semi-occasional 
orders  for  hearses,  is  to  buy  at  trade  prices  from  those  making  a  specialty 
of  such  work.  [We  forward  addresses.]  The  commission  generally 
exceeds  what  the  builder  unacquainted  with  the  work  is  liable  to  realize 
on  a  sample  order,  while  the  result  is  more  likely  to  prove  satisfactory  to 
the  customer.  Customs  duties  may  prevent  this  in  the  case  of  our  Cape 
Breton  correspondents,  but  these  might  be  reduced  by  ordering  the  work 
in  the  wood  and  iron,  and  then  finishing  afterward. 


A  Central  Park  hack-driver  is  said  to  have  returned  a  twenty-five 
cent  fee  when  he  was  informed  that  the  donor  was  treasurer  of  the 
Bartholdi  pedestal  fund. 


The  body  considered  in  this  working  draft  resembles  in  all  material 
points  Fashion  Plate  No.  76  in  this  number.  In  fact,  the  only  difference 
between  the  two  will  be  found  in  the  moldings,  the  sides  of  the  body  in 
our  working  draft  having  but  one  molding,  with  a  medallion,  while  that 
shown  in  our  Fashion  Plate  has  three  moldings,  the  center  one  bearing 
the  medallion. 

A  correct  working  draft  is  an  essential  help  to  the  production  of  accurate 
work,  and  no  carriage  body  should  be  built  without  one.  The  construction 
of  a  body  after  the  accompanying  draft  is  not  difficult,  as  will  be  found  by 
examining  the  drawings  composing  it,  which,  as  usual,  are  four  in  num¬ 
ber.  Fig.  1  represents  the  side  elevation  ;  Fig.  2,  the  half  front  view ; 
Fig.  3,  the  half  back  view  ;  and  Fig.  4,  the  half  bottom  view.  The  main 
consideration,  in  laying  out  such  a  draft,  is  to  secure  a  good-looking  job, 
which  can  be  produced  with  the  least  possible  work.  Current  prices  paid 
for  building  such  bodies  are  not  extravagant  in  any  case,  and  style  should 
receive  first  attention.  The  body  has  considerable  turn-under,  and  a  fair 
side  swell,  yet  the  different  pieces  entering  into  its  construction  are  as 
light  as  we  deem  practicable  with  view  to  the  strength. 

The  dimensions  of  the  principal  pieces  are  as  follows  :  The  rockers 
B,  C  and  D  are  made  of  it7f  in.  ash.  The  corner-pillar  E  is  of  i]/%  in. 
ash,  and  the  bottomside  F  of  1%  in.  The  fill-up  piece  G,  from  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  rockers  to  the  outside  of  the  sides,  is  made  of  2%  in.  white- 
wood.  For  the  side  H,  2  in.  whitewood  will  be  abundantly  thick.  The 
top  rail  for  the  back  is  made  of  ij^  in.,  and  the  bottom  cross-bar  of  ij/g 
in.  ash.  The  front  or  toe-board  bar  is  X  ^  in.  thick,  and  2  in.  wide. 
The  bottom  passes  over  the  bottom  face  of  this  bar,  and  is  glued  to  it. 
The  other  bar,  at  the  extreme  rear  end  of  rocker  B,  is  %  in.  thick. 

The  principal  dimensions  of  the  body  proper  are  as  follows  :  Width 
in  center  on  top,  41  in.;  ditto  rear,  38  in.;  and  ditto  front,  30^  in. 
Turn-under,  5^  in.  Rocker-plates,  1%  X  &  in.,  fastened  with  i%  in. 
Nos.  12  and  14  screws. 

Each  of  the  rockers  is  composed  of  three  pieces,  to  avoid  cross-grained 
timber.  Rockers  B,  C  and  D  are  parallel  with  the  ground  line  A,  the 
rockers  C  and  D  are  inclined  by  line  I,  Fig.  3,  and  rocker  B  is  not  in¬ 
clined. 

The  framing  of  the  rockers  D  and  C  is  very  simple.  The  tenon  and 
mortise  can  be  gauged  off,  as  the  positions  of  both  pieces  on  the  horizon¬ 
tal  and  lateral  plane  are  alike.  There  is  a  slight  difference  in  the  positions 
of  the  rockers  B  and  C,  rocker  B  being  vertical,  while  rocker  C  is  inclined 
by  line  I,  Fig.  3.  The  mortise  which  should  be  on  rocker  C  is  pricked 
off,  the  difference  being  found  between  the  lines  I  and  J,  in  Fig.  3,  at  the 
height  of  rocker  B,  where  the  rocker  connects  with  rocker  C.  This  will 
cause  the  rocker  B  to  project  out  a  trifle  from  the  rocker  C  at  the  bottom 
face,  but  it  is  then  dressed  even  with  rocker  C.  The  corner-pillar  E  is 
framed  parallel  with  center  line  A,  but  inclines  by  line  K,  Fig.  4.  To 
dress  the  pillar  properly,  saw  off  the  ends  both  top  and  bottom  parallel 
with  line  A,  and  inclined  like  line  K,  from  where  the  mark  of  the  pattern 
intersects  with  the  ends  top  and  bottom.  Then  square  a  mark  over  from 
the  inside  to  the  outside,  and  mark  off  by  the  pattern.  This  will  bring 
the  rear  face  of  the  pillar  square  with  the  ground  line.  That  is,  if  a 
straight-edge  is  placed  across,  it  will  touch  both  the  inside  and  outside. 
The  bottomside  F,  which  is  dressed  by  line  I,  Fig.  3,  is  screwed  and 
glued  to  the  rocker  D.  The  pillar  E  is  framed  to  the  bottomside  F  by  a 
lap  projecting  %  in.  to  the  outside.  On  the  back  view  a  difference  of 
inclination  will  be  observed  between  lines  K,  the  inside  of  the  corner- 
pillar  E,  and  the  line  L,  the  outside  of  the  rockers  C  and  D,  which  is 
necessary  to  bring  the  pillar  E  into  the  position  indicated  in  the  back 
view,  Fig.  4.  The  lap  on  the  bottomside  F  is  pricked  off,  and  the  amount 
of  displacement  of  the  lap  is  found  in  the  difference  between  the  lines  K 
and  L,  from  M  to  N,  Fig.  4.  The  projecting  part  of  the  pillar,  after  it  is 
framed,  is  worked  off  to  within  in.  of  the  rear  face  of  the  corner-pillar 
E.  The  remaining  ]/2  in.  is  worked  so  as  to  form  a  miter.  After  the 
rockers  are  framed  together,  and  the  cross-bars  made  of  the  right  length 
and  properly  fitted,  the  bottom  is  then  put  together. 
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The  length  of  the  top  back-rail  O,  Fig.  4,  is  obtained  between  the  cen- 
;r  line  P  and  the  inside  line  of  the  corner-pillar  K,  Fig.  4.  The  top 
iil  has  a  tenon  and  the  pillar  a  slit.  The  corner-pillars  and  top  rail  are 
ut  together,  and  fastened  temporarily  to  the  body.  The  rear  panel  is 
len  marked  off  and  fitted,  the  rabbets  for  the  bottom  worked  on,  and 
ie  plates  fastened  to  the  rockers.  The  bottom  may  then  be  put  together. 

The  next  move  is  to  fasten  the  back  panel  to  the  body,  and  after  that 
ie  sides.  Line  Q,  Fig.  2,  represents  the  inside  of  the  top  face,  and  line 
•  the  inside  of  the  bottom  face  of  the  sides.  T  is  the  outside  line  at  the 
3p,  and  U  the  outside  line  at  the  bottom  face  of  the  sides.  The  corner- 
illar  E  is  pricked  off  at  the  rear  and  front  face  alike.  No  bevel  is 
worked  on  the  outside  of  the  pillar,  the  side  swell  being  produced  by 
tie  sides.  The  pricking  off  of  the  corner-pillar  is  an  easy  matter,  and 
i  accomplished  by  deducting  the  turn-under  from  the  side  sweep,  no 
heat  line  being  used  on  this  draft. 

When  the  sides  have  been  fitted,  the  side  swell  is  then  worked  on. 
'he  sweeps  of  the  top  and  front  faces  of  the  sides  are  obtained  by  draw- 
tig  several  vertical  lines  to  the  cant,  Fig.  2,  as  lines  1,  2  and  3.  Also 
arry  over  points  4,  5  and  6  to  Fig.  3.  On  1,  2  and  3  take  the  distance 
mm  X  to  T,  and  transfer  the  same  over  to  the  top  of  the  side.  At  the 


will  then  be  more  inclined,  and  the  body-loops  are  then  bolted  under  the 
rockers. 

The  construction  of  a  body  after  this  draft  is  very  simple,  and  ought  to 
be  understood  by  any  one  having  any  knowledge  of  carriage  body-mak¬ 
ing  ;  but  if  questions  arise  in  the  mind  of  any  reader  that  find  no  answer 
in  the  foregoing  description,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  and  reply  to 
them  in  detail. 


ADDRESSES  OF  EXCELSIOR  MANUFACTURERS 

WANTED . 


Homer,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  18,  1884. 

To  the  Editor  :  Can  you  inform  us  where  we  can  buy  excelsior  direct  from 
the  manufacturer  ?  H.  W.  C. 

Answer. — Yes  ;  apply  to  either  of  the  following  manufacturers  :  Bart¬ 
lett  Bros.,  Warner,  N.  H.;  A.  M.  &  A.  J.  Fox,  Ellsworth,  Me.;  J.  W. 
Porter  &  Son,  Strong,  Me.,  or  B.  Wing  &  Co.,  Vassalboro,  Me. 

The  above-mentioned  firms  make  a  merchantable  article,  and,  we 
think,  will  be  able  to  perfectly  supply  the  wants  of  our  correspondent. 
Send  for  particulars. 


WORKING  DRAFT  OF  BODY  OF  LIGHT  DROP-FRONT  PHAETON,  ON  TWO  SPRINGS.— Scale,  one  inch  to  the  foot. 
(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  76,  Mechanical  Description  of  same  on  page  687,  and  description  of  this  Working  Draft  on  page  690.) 


rear,  the  thickness  and  shape  of  the  sides  are  regulated  by  the  pillar. 
After  being  pricked  off,  the  different  points  are  then  connected  by  a  line. 
On  the  front  the  process  is  similar.  It  will  be  found  that  point  4  is  the 
same  as  1.  For  5  and  6,  take  the  distance  from  V  to  the  turn-under  line. 
With  a  pattern  made  after  line  U,  connect  point  6  with  the  rear  end  by  a 
line.  After  the  side  swell  has  been  worked  on  the  outside,  the  thickness 
of  in.  is  gauged  off  and  lightened  out  from  the  inside.  After  the  sides 
have  been  glued,  the  piece  G  is  then  fitted  to  the  rocker  C.  The  joint 
formed  by  G  and  the  bottom  face  of  the  side  H,  must  be  exceedingly  well 
fitted  and  glued,  or  it  will  be  liable  to  show.  A  short  tenon  on  the  piece  G, 
let  into  the  bottom  of  the  side  H,  will  add  strength  to  the  joint.  The 
surest  way  to  prevent  the  joints  from  showing  would  be  to  bridge  them 
over  on  the  outside.  The  piece  G  should  extend  to  the  front  end,  to 
prevent  the  necessity  of  another  joint. 

After  the  sides  and  back  have  been  cleaned  off,  the  wings  Z  are  then 
fitted  and  screwed  and  glued  to  the  top  of  the  sides.  The  wings  project 
Y%  in.  over  the  sides  on  the  outside.  The  putting  in  of  the  bottom  will 
be  next  in  order,  and  last  the  extra  back,  which  is  1  in.  thick,  and  made 
of  whitewood.  The  board  forming  the  extra  back  must  be  accurately 
fitted,  and  should  set  in  %  in.  from  the  outside,  thus  preventing  the  joint 
from  showing.  Dowels  are  put  in  the  board  at  intervals,  projecting  out 
about  in.  Holes  are  bored  in  the  top  rail  O,  for  the  dowels.  Three 
wooden  strainers  are  fitted  to  the  back,  for  further  strength.  The  seat-rail, 
which  is  represented  by  Y,  in  Fig.  3,  is  screwed  to  the  top  of  the  rockers, 
and  is  fully  illustrated  on  the  front  view,  Fig.  3-  In  case  no  bottomside 
is  desired,  the  sides  may  be  glued  directly  to  the  rockers.  The  rockers 


QUESTIONS  ABOUT  TOPS  MADE  OF  BUILT-UP 

WOOD. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir:  I  should  like  to  ask  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  through  your  columns  about  tops  made  of  built-up  wood. 

1st.  How  far  apart  should  the  bows  or  curves  be  placed  ?  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  necessary  to  have  them  as  near  together  as  in  other  tops. 

2d.  What  is  considered  the  best  way  to  put  them  on,  namely  :  with  nails  to 
both  top-rails  and  bows,  while  the  glue  is  fresh  ?  Or  to  press  them  on  with 
cauls  and  thumb-screws  ?  Or  in  some  other  way  ? 

3d.  Do  they  need  to  be  canvased  on  the  top  or  bottomsides  of  the  boards,  or 
both  ?  Geo.  H.  Smith,  New-Haven,  Conn. 

Answers. 

ANSwkR  ist. — On  a  carriage  body  where  the  top  is  covered  with  built- 
up  wood,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  the  curves  so  close  together  as  on  a 
body  where  the  top  is  covered  by  several  boards,  or  even  by  two  boards. 
A  top  made  of  built-up  wood  is  stronger,  and  being  bent  almost  in  the 
proper  shape  both  crosswise  and  lengthwise,  it  will  not  produce  any 
strain  when  fastened  to  the  body.  Mr.  French,  the  manufacturer  of 
these  built-up  tops,  is  confident  that  he  can  bring  these  tops  to  such  per¬ 
fection  that  one  wide  curve  in  the  center  will  be  all  that  is  necessary. 

Answer  2D. — Decidedly  the  best  way  to  glue  these  tops  to  the  body 
is  by  thumb-screws  and  cauls.  Nails  may  be  put  in  sparingly  after  the 
top  is  cleaned  off. 

Answer  3D. — On  a  top  made  of  built-up  wood  it  is  not  considered 
necessary  to  canvas  the  under  side.  This,  however,  is  a  point  which 
may  safely  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  carriage-builder. 
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WORKING  DRAFT  OF  OCTAGON-FRONT  COUP  A. 


See  Fashion  Plate  No.  80,  mechanical  description  of  same  on  page  689,  and 
Working  Drafts  on  opposite  page.) 

3y  the  aid  of  the  accompanying  working  drawings  we  will  endeavor 
explain  in  detail  the  most  approved  modern  method  of  constructing 
h  a  body  as  this  one,  for  which  there  is  an  increasing  demand  by  the 
riage-using  public,  and  consequently  an  increased  demand  for  infor- 
tion  regarding  their  construction.  They  are  now  built  of  widely  dif- 
ing  sizes.  In  cases  where  the  front  seat  has  only  about  6  in.  exten- 
n  in  front  of  the  coup6-pillar,  the  body  is  intended  merely  for 
ldren,  but  an  extension  of  the  size  illustrated  in  our  drawing  will  allow 
seating  two  grown  persons  quite  comfortably.  The  recent  revival  of 
“  Barker  line  ”  on  Coup6  quarters  promised  a  revolution  in  style, 
this  was  of  short  duration,  as  it  met  with  no  favor  on  the  part  of  the 
die.  It  has  not  been  totally  abandoned,  as  is  proved  by  the  occasional 
learance  of  new  vehicles  distinguished  by  the  round  quarter.  In  such 
tances,  the  curve  at  the  bottom  corner  is  generally  very  short,  thus 
gely  overcoming  the  principal  objection  against  the  “  Barker  line,” 
hat  of  lessening  the  seat-room  ;  and  the  bottom  in  the  center  of  these 
v  vehicles  has  considerably  more  curve  than  was  shown  in  designs 
Dlished  previously. 

The  front  glasses  on  extension-front  coupes,  as  now  built  in  our  lead- 
shops,  are  made  either  to  drop  or  slide,  the  latter  being  more  fre- 
;nt,  and  in  this  case  two  frames  are  used.  The  only  advantage  in 
ng  two  lights  seems  to  be  the  gain  of  about  in.  greater  depth  for 
front  seat,  which  is  certainly  a  noteworthy  item  ;  but  the  advantage 
having  only  one  glass  in  front  is  also  worthy  of  due  consideration. 
>0  far  as  ventilation  is  concerned  this  can  readily  be  obtained  by 
ipping  the  single  glass  its  full  depth,  while,  with  two  glasses,  only  the 
f  width  of  the  front  can  be  utilized  in  this  way. 

t  will  be  observed  that  our  draft  is  divided  into  eight  sections,  as  fai¬ 
rs  :  Fig.  1,  the  side  elevation  ;  Fig.  2,  the  cant ;  Fig.  3,  the  standing- 
ar  ;  Fig.  4,  the  half  front  view  ;  Fig.  5,  the  half  rear  view  ;  Fig.  6,  a 
tion  of  the  front  or  boot  rockers  ;  Fig.  7,  a  section  of  the  rear  rocker 
and  Fig.  8,  a  special  cut  of  the  door  rocker  F.  Figs.  6  and  7  are 
wn  to  in-  to  the  foot. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  at  hinge-pillar,  51  in.;  ditto  coupe-pillar, 
in.;  ditto  rear,  42  in.;  ditto  front,  32^  in.;  and  ditto  dash,  30  in. 
rn-under,  2^  in.  Size  of  rocker-plates,  3  X  ^  in.,  fastened  with  1^ 
No.  18  screws. 

The  sizes  of  timbers  used  for  the  rockers  are  as  follows :  B  and  C,  2 
;  D,  in.;  E,  y/z  in.;  F,  in.;  G,  1  in.;  and  H,  1  ^  in.  For 
tomside  I,  use  3^  in.;  upper  section  of  corner-pillar  J,  3  in.;  rear 
nding-pillar  K,  2j^  in.;  coup6-pillar  L,  3^  in.;  front  corner-pillar 
1 Y&  in.;  front  door-pillar  N,  1^  in.;  rear  door-pillar  O,  1%  in.; 
nt  boot-pillar  P,  7/%  in.;  rear  boot-pillar  Q,  in.;  arm-rail  R,  2^ 
;  center  door  piece  S,  in.;  and  top  door  piece  T,  1  in.  For  the 
rail  U,  2%  in.  is  required.  The  lower  piece  V,  at  the  extension,  is 
in.;  and  the  upper  piece  W,  is  of  the  same  thickness.  The  rear 
ss-bar  is  iy%  in.,  and  the  others  1  in.  The  middle  rail  at  the  rear  is 
in.,  the  back  having  1  in.  swell  at  that  point,  which  decreases  to  a 
right  line  toward  the  bottom  cross-bar.  The  front  curve  is  in. 
:k,  and  the  rear  curve  is  of  the  same  thickness.  All  intervening 
ves  are  il/%  X  %  in.  The  piece  X,  which  connects  the  two  boot 
ars  P  and  Q,  is  1%  in.,  and  the  seat-frame  pieces  7/&  in.  thick.  The 
1  pieces  of  the  seat  frame  are  3^  in.  wide,  and  the  front  and  rear  pieces 
5  in.  wide.  Ail  the  pieces  above  mentioned  are  of  ash. 

'he  rockers  E,  F,  G  and  H,  are  inclined  after  line  A',  Fig.  3,  and  con- 
:ted  after  lines  Y  and  Z.  Rocker  D  is  contracted  after  line  E',  Fig. 
and  inclined  by  line  D',  Fig.  1.  Rockers  B  and  C  are  contracted  after 
:  F',  Fig.  2,  and  also  inclined  by  line  D',  Fig.  1  ;  and  rocker  H,  is  con- 
cted  by  line  Z,  Fig.  2. 

'he  usual  method  of  dressing  the  different  pieces  which  are  inclined 
d  contracted  has  already  been  sufficiently  explained  in  former  num- 

•  s. 

The  construction  of  the  front  can  be  accomplished  in  two  ways.  One 
y  would  be  to  use  four  rockers,  namely  :  B,  C,  D  and  E.  The  joints 
he  rockers  D  and  E  will  then  be  at  a,  b  and  r  r,  and  the  rockers  will 
!  end  within  y  in.  of  the  rear  face  of  the  coup6-pillar.  Secondly,  the 
ker  D  may  extend  to  the  rocker  F,  and  be  framed  to  that  rocker,  the 
ide  of  the  rocker  D  then  following  the  dotted  line  G'.  In  adopting 
second  method,  rocker  E  can  be  dispensed  with,  but  we  then  require 
ce  H',  which  is  let  into  rocker  D,  and  fastened  against  the  coup6- 
:  ar  by  a  strong  screw  and  by  glue.  The  first-mentioned  method  is 
!  ferable,  we  think,  although  it  requires  wider  pieces  at  the  joints  a  and 
The  use  of  four  pieces  for  the  rockers  instead  of  three,  requires  one 
[  re  joint,  but  this  consideration  is  counterbalanced  by  the  advantage 
iis^ensing  with  the  dressing  and  framing  of  piece  H',  attached  to  the 
1  ker  and  coup£-pillar.  Another  advantage  of  the  first  method  is  that 


the  rockers  D  and  E  are  fastened  through  their  entire  height  to  the 
coup6-pillar,  thus  insuring  a  stronger  job. 

The  toe-board  rocker  B  is  connected  with  the  rocker  C  at  the  joint  c. 
The  scroll  is  worked  on  the  toe-board  rocker  C.  By  making  the  joint  at  the 
place  designated  on  the  drawing,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  joint  on  the  out¬ 
side  is  entirely  covered  by  the  molding  which  forms  the  finish. 

The  boot-pillars  P  and  Q  are  lapped  to  the  rockers  C  and  D,  and  fastened 
by  three  in.  No.  12  screws.  The  coup£-pillar  L  is  fastened  to  rockers 
D,  E  and  F  by  screws  and  glue.  The  screws  are  introduced  from  the 
inside,  as  usual.  The  rockers  F  and  G  are  framed  by  line  Y,  Fig.  2, 
which  will  enable  us  to  make  the  bottomside  I  ^  in.  lighter  than  we 
should  by  framing  rocker  G  to  F  by  line  Z,  Fig.  2.  Fig.  7,  the  top  face 
of  rockers  G  and  H,  will  explain  more  fully  the  way  of  framing  these 
rockers.  It  is  drawn  to  i]/z  in.  scale.  Line  g  is  the  outside  of  rocker 
H  ;  h  the  inside  ;  i  the  outside  of  rocker  G  ;  j  the  splice  ;  k  the  inside 
of  rocker  G  ;  /  and  m  represent  the  bottom  of  the  rocker  G.  The 
connections  of  rockers  D  and  E,  as  illustrated  by  Fig.  6,  are  also 
drawn  to  in.  scale.  It  will  be  noticed  that  rocker  E  alone  has  a 
shoulder.  The  joint  line  E',  Figs.  2  and  7,  is  pricked  off,  and  represents 
the  joint  a,  Fig.  1. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  boot  has  an  inclination  of  about  %  in*, 
commencing  from  the  ground  line  of  the  boot  F',  Fig.  1. 

The  establishment  of  the  right  line  for  the  splicing  of  the  rockers  E  to 
D,  is  an  easy  matter.  Take  the  distance  from  lines  0  and  p,  on  Fig.  7, 
and  transfer  the  same  to  the  top  of  the  rocker  E  at  a ,  Fig.  1.  Then 
take  the  distance  from  line  n,  to  dotted  line  Q.  This  will  give  the  distance 
for  the  shoulder  at  the  bottom  of  rocker  E  at  line  a,  Fig.  1.  The  joints  at 
the  rear  end  of  the  rocker  is  obtained  by  measuring  from  the  same  points 
as  followed  at  the  joint  a.  By  comparing  the  spaces  between  lines  o  and 
p,  n  and  Q  it  will  be  found  that  allowance  is  made  between  the  different 
inclinations  of  A',  Fig.  3,  and  D',  Fig.  1.  The  rockers  C  and  D  are  put 
together  by  tenon  and  mortise,  which  can  be  gauged  off,  both  having  the 
same  inclination  and  contraction.  The  joints  are  at  r  r.  The  same  pro¬ 
cess  will  answer  for  the  rockers  B  and  C. 

The  boot-pillars  are  lapped  to  the  rockers,  and  framed  to  run  parallel 
with  the  ground  line  A.  The  rear  boot-pillar,  Q,  is  worked  on  the  out¬ 
side  to  follow  the  outline  of  the  rocker  D,  which  will  make  the  pillar  Q 
1  ]/z  in.  at  the  bottom,  and  1^  in.  on  top. 

The  door  is  to  be  of  equal  width  both  top  and  bottom. 

The  dressing  of  the  coup6-pillar  can  be  greatly  facilitated  if  the  rear 
face  of  the  pattern  for  the  coup£-pillar  is  made  of  the  proper  shape,  and 
a  good  way  to  arrive  at  this  result  is  as  follows  :  Divide  the  distance 
between  the  top  of  the  garnishing  rail  and  the  bottom  of  the  body  in 
several  spaces,  which  is  done  on  this  draft  by  lines  1,  2  and  3.  These 
lines  are  drawn  across  to  the  standing-pillar.  We  will  first  ascertain  the 
position  of  the  lowest  point,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  body.  Take 
the  turn-under  at  the  bottom  of  the  body,  between  the  lines  K  and  C', 
and  place  it  on  G'  toward  H',  on  Fig.  8.  From  there  space  off  xs7  in., 
the  thickness  of  the  rabbet.  Then  strike  the  shut  bevel  from  this  point 
to  line  H',  and  draw  a  line  to  ground  line  A,  Fig.  1.  This  is  the  first  point 
for  the  inside  line  of  the  pattern.  The  position  for  the  point  on  the 
garnishing  rail  is  obtained  by  taking  the  distance  between  the  lines  A'  and 
B',  Fig.  1,  on  the  top  face  of  the  garnishing  rail,  and  placing  it  on  line 
H',  towards  G',  point  u,  Fig.  8.  Strike  the  shut  bevel  line  from  G  to 
point  u.  From  the  intersection  of  u  and  the  shut  bevel  line,  square  up 
to  the  garnishing  rail.  This  will  be  another  point  for  the  pattern.  We 
will  now  describe  another  point,  line  2.  Take  the  turn-under  at  the 
height  of  line  2,  at  the  standing-pillar,  and  transfer  it  over  to  line  G', 
toward  H',  Fig.  8.  Then  take  the  distance  between  lines  A'  and  B',  at 
the  same  height,  and  transfer  this  over  to  H',  toward  line  G',  Fig.  8. 
Strike  the  shut  bevel  line  from  the  point  obtained  through  the  turn-under 
to  the  point  obtained  through  the  inclination,  or  the  distance  between  lines 
A'  and  B',  which  is  line  t.  From  the  point  t  on  Fig.  8,  obtained  through 
the  distances  between  lines  A'  and  B',  Fig.  3,  a  line  is  squared  up  to 
line  2,  Fig.  1.  Unite  these  three  points  by  a  line,  and  this  will  be  the 
rear  face  of  the  coupfe-pillar  from  the  bottom  to  the  garnishing-rail.  As 
the  pillar  on  this  job  is  of  one  width  from  the  garnishing  rail  to  the  top 
rail,  the  inside  of  the  door  will  run  parallel  with  the  outside. 

When  the  rear  face  of  the  pattern  is  established,  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  find  the  front  sweep,  by  either  drawing  a  number  of  lines  across  the 
pillar  on  the  draft,  and  transferring  the  same  to  the  pattern,  then  prick¬ 
ing  off  the  width  of  the  pillar  at  the  different  places,  and  uniting  the 
same  by  a  line  ;  or,  if  there  is  a  pattern  having  the  front  sweep  of  the 
coup6-pillar  the  full  length,  the  width  of  the  pillar  on  top  and  bottom 
may  be  directly  transferred  to  the  pattern,  and  these  points  then  united 
by  a  line. 

In  dressing  this  pillar,  body-makers  differ  materially,  although  the 
final  result  will  be  nearly  the  same.  An  easy  and  quick  way  of  dressing 
the  coupfe-pillar  is  to  lay  the  pattern  of  the  standing-pillar,  Fig.  3,  on  the 
rear  face  of  the  coup6-pillar,  and  mark  off  the  inside.  Then  shave  off  to 
the  mark,  but  only  at  the  edge.  Afterward  take  the  coup6-pillar  pattern 
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for  the  side  elevation,  and  lay  it  on  the  inside,  and  mark  off  the  rear  face 
represented  by  line  s,  Fig.  1.  Then  face  the  rear  side  by  this  mark. 
When  done,  lay  on  the  standing-pillar  pattern  once  more,  and  mark  off. 
Then  set  the  bevel  by  the  shut  bevel  line  and  line  Y,  Fig.  2,  and  dress 
the  inside  of  the  pillar  by  these  lines.  Lay  the  side  elevation  pattern  of 
the  coup6-pillar  on  the  inside,  placing  the  rear  edge  of  the  pattern  on  a 
line  with  the  rear  face  of  the  pillar,  and  mark  off  the  front  face.  Then 
set  the  bevel  by  line  Y  and  either  of  the  perpendicular  lines,  and  dress 
off  the  front  face. 

The  outside  of  the  coupfe-pillar  is  dressed  by  the  shut  bevel  line  and 
S'  to  the  garnishing  rail,  and  from  there  the  front  face  ought  to  be  pricked 
off.  We  can  utilize  the  lines  1,  2  and  3,  used  for  ascertaining  the  shape 
of  the  rear  face  of  the  pattern,  by  crossing  the  same  over  to  the  front 
face  of  the  coupe-pillar.  Square  the  points  where  these  lines  intersect 
with  the  front  face  to  the  cant.  Then  take  the  amount  of  turn-under  on 
each  of  these  lines,  and  transfer  the  same  to  Fig.  2,  line  S',  toward 
line  Y.  Then  take  the  space  between  lines  A'  and  B',  and  place  the 
same  on  line  Y,  Fig.  2,  toward  line  S'.  The  remaining  space  between 
the  points  obtained  from  the  turn-under  and  the  line  of  inclination  is  the 
thickness  of  the  coupe-pillar  at  the  lines  1,  2  and  3,  and  at  the  bottom 
end.  Take  a  thin  pattern  and  connect  these  points  by  a  line,  and  the 
coupe-pillar  will  then  have  the  proper  sweep  on  the  outside.  The  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  rule  will  require  less  time  than  our  explanation. 

The  rear  face  of  the  front  door-pillar  should  be  dressed  square  with 
line  Y,  Fig.  2,  which  will  permit  of  having  the  lock-pillar  lighter  than  if 
the  rear  face  were  dressed  to  run  parallel  with  line  I',  Fig.  2.  That  part 
of  the  lock  and  hinge-pillars  below  the  garnishing  rail,  if  the  pillars  are 
dressed  square  by  line  Y,  will  have  to  be  pricked  off,  using  the  rear  face 
of  the  lock-pillar  and  the  front  face  of  the  hinge-pillar  as  a  guide  line  by 
which  to  prick  off. 

The  top  rail  W,  of  the  front  extension,  is  secured  to  the  inside  of  the 
coupe-pillar  by  screws  ;  and  the  bottom  piece  V  is  fastened  in  the  same 
manner.  The  bottom  pieces  represented  by  V,  and  the  front  bottom 
cross-rail,  are  lapped  to  the  corner-pillar  M,  and  fastened  by  screws. 
The  screws  are  plugged.  In  some  factories  a  piece  of  thin  panel  is  glued 
over  the  sides,  thus  covering  all  joints  ;  and  in  that  case  the  screws  need 
not  be  plugged. 

The  panel  covering  the  side  is  made  of  one  piece,  and  the  opening  to 
the  glass  is  cut  out.  If  the  extra  labor  of  gluing  a  panel  over  the  sides 
is  objected  to,  we  would  then  advise  having  the  piece  V  and  the  cross¬ 
rail  form  a  miter  joint  with  the  corner-pillar  M.  The  same  method  of 
framing  will  answer  for  the  top  piece  W  and  the  top  cross-rail  ;  or,  with 
a  little  extra  work,  the  side  piece  W  and  the  top  cross-rail  can  be  framed 
to  the  pillar  M  by  a  lap  and  a  tenon,  which  will  produce  the  strongest 
and  best  job. 

The  front  glass-frame  is  made  to  be  lowered,  and  the  dotted  line  in 
Fig.  1  indicates  the  piece  necessary  for  the  glass  to  slide  in. 

The  back  of  the  front  seat  is  made  in  two  pieces,  which  are  hinged 
together.  The  top  section  moves  inwardly  when  the  glass-frame  is  low¬ 
ered  or  raised.  The  side  glasses,  as  represented  on  this  draft,  are  placed 
in  position  from  the  inside  of  the  body.  The  insertion  of  the  side-glasses 
of  such  an  extension  front  from  the  outside  is  preferable  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  but  is  not  generally  adopted.  By  the  latter  method,  the  change 
can  not  only  be  effected  more  quickly,  but  it  also  permits  of  making  the 
sides  of  the  glass-frame  about  1  in.  wider  than  if  the  glasses  were  inserted 
from  the  inside,  thus  permitting  better  proportions  in  the  dimensions  of 
the  glass-frame. 

The  front  pillar  M,  instead  of  showing  a  width  of  1 %  in.  on  the  out¬ 
side,  can  be  worked  so  as  to  show  only  a  T7^  in.  molding.  A  groove,  '/s 
in.  thick  and  %  in.  deep,  is  cut  into  the  molding,  and  a  plate  is  then  let 
in  from  the  inside  of  the  glass-frame,  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  groove 
projecting  over  the  outside  of  the  frame  piece  the  depth  of  the  groove,  or 
about  ^  in.  The  rabbets  in  the  pieces  V  and  W  are  lengthened  at 
the  coupe-pillar  about  in.,  to  allow  the  projecting  plate  at  the  front  of 
the  frame  to  pass  the  molding  at  the  corner-pillar  M.  When  this  is  done, 
the  frame  is  pushed  forward,  and  kept  in  place  by  two  spiral  springs 
fastened  against  the  inside  of  the  coupe-pillar. 

The  construction  of  such  a  body,  although  it  may  appear  somewhat 
difficult  at  first  sight,  will  not  prove  a  serious  undertaking,  providing 
the  body-maker  is  supplied  with  a  good  working  draft  and  a  few  verbal 
instructions  from  the  foreman.  Albert  Kehrl 


NO  EAR  FOR  MUSIC. 


There  was  a  young  man  out  in  Arizona  who  once  declined  a 
pressing  invitation  to  favor  a  select  company  with  a  song.  “  Oh,  really, 
you  must  excuse  me,”  said  he,  “I  tell  you  I  can’t  sing.  I  don’t  come 
of  a  singing  family.  Why,  there  was  my  old  father,  he  used  to  try  old 
Old  Hundred,  but  he  had  so  little  ear  for  music  that  he  never  got  more 
than  Ninety  out  of  the  tune,”— -N.  Y.  Tribune . 


SPLICING  BENT  CORNER-PILLARS. 

Editor  of  The  Hub— Dear  Sir  :  Which  is  the  best  way  to  splice  b< 
corner-pillars,  namely  :  with  the  joint  parallel,  or  at  right  angles  with  the  cen 
line  of  the  body  ?  Geo.  H.  Smith,  New-Haven,  Conn 

Answer. — We  have  always  considered  best  the  method  of  splicing  t 
back  corner-pillars  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  Fig.  1. 

The  splice  on  the  back  face  of  the  bent  pillar  must  not  have  a  shouldi 
but  it  should  form  a  feather-edge,  and  should  be  placed  so  as  to  be  cc 
ered  by  the  back  panel. 


After  some  consideration,  we  do  not  see  why  the  splicing  of  the  bac 
pillar  should  not  answer  fully  as  well  by  having  the  joint  parallel  wi 
the  ground-line.  The  upper  joint  is  on  the  outside,  as  illustrated  in  Fi 
2,  and  will  be  covered  by  the  upper  quarter-panel.  The  danger  of  t 
panel  splitting,  in  case  the  joint  should  open  by  reason  of  the  pillars  n 
being  perfectly  seasoned,  is  obviated  by  the  grain  of  the  quarter-pan 
crossing  the  joint ;  and,  at  the  back,  the  short  joint  is  covered  by  tl 
back  panel.  Two  screws,  fastened  at  each  end  of  the  splice  near  tl 
joints,  will  prevent  any  giving  away,  if  it  were  possible  otherwise. 


DRAW-EYES  FOR  TRACES  OR  TRACE-CHAINS. 


Mr.  George  B - n  writes  :  “  Please  don’t  give  my  name  or  plac 

of  residence,  because  I  am  a  little  ashamed  to  ask  for  the  informatioi 
I  have  never  been  a  strong  advocate  of  yours,  or  of  any  other  carriag 
trade  journal,  for  the  reason  that  I  had  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
treated  on  the  manufacture  of  fine  vehicles  only  ;  but  I  subscribed  fc 
your  present  volume  with  some  reluctance,  thinking  it  was  three  goo 
dollars  wasted,  and  I  have  been  agreeably  disappointed,  and  presuiri 
others  sail  in  the  same  kind  of  a  canoe.  I  see  that  many  “Hows, 
‘  Whys  ’  and  “Wherefores”  on  the  rougher  grades  of  work  have  bee 
satisfactorily  explained  through  your  pages,  and  I  now  knock  at  the  doc 
of  your  supply  box  of  knowledge  for  the  following  information.  I  hav 
a  number  of  heavy  team  wagons  to  make,  which  are  to  be  drawn  t 
relay  teams  whose  traces  are  not  all  alike.  Please  give  me  a  design  of 
draw-eye  where  the  plain  leather  trace,  cock-eye  trace  and  trace-cnai 
can  be  used.” 

Answer. — The  best  method  we  know  of,  to  recommend  to  our  newl) 
acquired  friend,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  sketch,  wherein  A  show 


the  screw  pin  of  the  draw-eye  ;  B,  the  collar,  resting  against  the  end  c 
the  singletree  ;  C,  a  swell,  with  a  hole  into  which  weld  a  ring  of  in 
round  iron,  3  in.  diameter ;  E,  the  outer  end  ;  G,  the  neck  for  th 
leather  or  cock-eye  trace  ;  and  F,  a  key-slot  for  insertion  of  a  l^the 
thong  or  key,  to  prevent  the  slipping  qfif  the  trace,  The  ring  is  to  h 
used  for  trace-chains. 
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NEW-STYLE  GEARING  FOR  BROUGHAMS. 

(See  five  Illustrations  accompanying.) 

he  gearing  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  drawings  was  originally 
gned  for  a  Brougham,  but  may  also  readily  be  adapted  to  other 
cles.  The  sketches  were  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Lee  J.  Aubry, 
man  smith  with  Messrs.  Henry  Hale  &  Co.,  in  New-Haven,  Conn, 
onnection  with  the  side  elevation  of  the  gearing,  we  have  also  drafted 
front  of  the  body,  and  we  would  add  that  this  is  made  entirely  of 
with  the  exception  of  the  foot-board  and  seat-frame, 
g.  i  represents  the  side  elevation  ;  Fig.  2,  the  half  front  view  ;  Fig. 
le  half  top  view  of  the  bottom  gear  ;  and  Fig.  4,  the  top  view  of  the 


having  a  countersunk  head,  passes  through  the  toe-board,  crane-iron, 
and  the  front  top-bed. 

No  futchels  are  used  on  this  gear,  but  merely  a  stay  of  one  piece, 
running  from  the  splinter-bar  to  the  front  bottom  bed.  The  front  and 
rear  beds  rest  on  top  of  the  spring-stay,  and  are  held  in  position  by  a 
clip,  the  clip  forming  an  angle  at  the  spring-stay,  and  a  clamp  at  the  top 
of  the  spring,  the  bolt  of  the  springs  being  utilized  also  for  fastening  the 
clip.  Another  bolt  passes  to  the  clip-bed  and  spring-stay. 

Fig.  2,  the  half  front  view,  shows  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  the  front 
top  and  bottom  beds,  half  distance  of  springs  apart,  half  length  of  splin¬ 
ter-bar,  etc. 

Fig.  3,  the  half  top  view  of  the  bottom  gear,  illustrates  fully  the  con- 


Fig.  2. 


NEW  STYLE  GEARING  FOR  BROUGHAMS. — (See  description  accompanying). 


gear.  Fig.  5  is  a  supplementary  cut,  giving  a  clearer  idea  of  the 

ty  hook. 

lie  crane-iron  forming  the  bottom  sweep  of  the  body  is  made  of  one 
e,  and  is  bolted  to  the  coup6-pillar.  A  space  on  the  top  face  of  this 
>e-iron  is  shouldered  down  for  the  fitting  of  the  iron  upright  forming 
front  pillar.  This  pillar  is  shouldered  off  on  the  top  face  the  thick¬ 
's  of  the  bottom  board,  bottom  board  and  front  pillar,  thus  forming 
sweep.  The  iron  representing  the  shape  of  the  neck  pillar  is  bolted 
be  coup6-pillar.  The  short  bar  between  the  neck  and  the  bottom  iron 
1  elded  to  the  top  irons,  and  has  a  lap  at  the  bottom  end.  A  lap  is 
;  welded  to  the  crane-iron,  and  both  are  connected  by  a  bolt.  The 
‘t  pillar,  crane-iron  and  toe-board  are  connected  by  a  bolt  with  a 
itersunk  head,  and  the  bolt  projects  through  the  crane-iron  far 
ugh  to  reach  through  the  top  rear  bed.  Another  bolt  in  front,  also 


struction  and  form  of  the  different  parts.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  con¬ 
struction  is  very  simple,  though  the  design  differs  materially  from  others 
previously  published.  For  instance,  there  is  no  wooden  bed  above  the 
center  of  the  axle,  but  the  front  bed  is  placed  about  5  in.  forward.  The 
distance  between  the  bars,  measured  from  out  to  out,  is  about  in. 
The  gear  is  placed  under  the  body  in  such  a  position  that  the  distances  from 
the  scrolls  to  the  beds  are  nearly  alike.  The  curved  iron  bar  continuing 
from  one  side  of  the  splinter-bar  to  the  other,  and  which  is  bolted  in  the 
center  to  the  wooden  bed,  forms  a  substitute  for  the  futchels.  At  the 
rear  the  spring-stays  are  the  only  iron  parts  used.  The  fifth-wheels, 
which  are  only  sectional  fifth-wheels  (as  will  be  noticed  on  the  drawing), 
are  bolted  to  the  rear  top  and  bottom  beds.  The  wooden  beds  are  all 
plated  both  top  and  bottom. 

Fig  4  shows  the  top  view  of  the  top  gearing,  which  consists  of  two 
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wooden  beds,  two  wheel-bars  and  the  half  fifth-wheel.  The  wheel- 
bars  are  framed  into  the  beds,  and  finished  off  with  a  bead  between  the  beds, 
or  rounded  over.  An  ear  is  welded  to  the  front  of  the  bottom  plate  on 
the  rear  bed,  and  another  ear  of  similar  size  is  welded  to  the  top  fifth-wheel. 

The  safety  hook,  illustrated  in  detail  on  Fig'.  5,  has  a  bolt,  and  this 
bolt  passes  through  the  two  ears  welded  to  the  fifth-wheel  and  the  bottom 
plate  of  the  rear  bed,  and  is  provided  with  a  thread  for  the  reception  of  a  nut. 

Our  correspondent  claims,  and  with  apparent  justice,  that  this  gear  is 
easy  to  make,  that  the  iron  work  especially  is  very  simple,  yet  strong, 
and  that  the  whole  can  be  produced  without  great  expense.  The  wood¬ 
work  is  made  up  of  straight  pieces,  which  will  not  enhance  the  cost, 
although  four  beds  are  required,  for  the  dressing  of  straight  pieces 
requires  much  less  time  than  that  of  bent  pieces.  Our  opinion  is  that 
the  claims  of  Mr.  Aubry  are  well  founded,  and  we  recommend  such  of 
our  readers  as  are  interested  in  this  class  of  work  to  give  the  above 
careful  study.  It  represents  the  results,  not  of  theory,  but  of  practice. 


HOW  TO  SET  FIFTH-WHEELS  FOR  BUGGY 

GEARINGS. 


We  have  been  asked  by  a  finisher,  writing  from  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
to  explain  how  to  set  a  fifth-wheel  for  a  buggy  gearing.  This  we  do  most 
cheerfully. 

If  the  reach  and  bolster  are  properly  made,  they  will  allow  the  upper 
section  of  the  fifth-wheel  to  rest  level  on  the  bearing  at  the  bolster,  and 
at  the  bearing  of  the  reach-plate.  This  part  requires  no  further  explana¬ 
tion,  presuming  that  the  same  are  properly  made,  and  that  the  reach- 
plate,  where  the  circle  turns,  is  of  the  proper  thickness  to  fill  up  the 
space  made  for  it. 

The  part  requiring  special  painstaking  is  the  curved  half  or  section  of 
the  circle,  and  the  kingbolt  in  its  connection  with  the  axle.  The  clip  of 
the  kingbolt  and  the  clip-yoke  constitute  the  two  chief  levers  at  that 
point,  and  the  clips  of  the  fifth-wheel  with  their  yokes  are  the  regulating 
levers  at  that  portion  of  the  structure.  The  formation  of  these  essential 
parts  we  illustrate  and  describe  below. 


In  Fig.  1,  A  represents  the  upper  section  of  the  kingbolt,  passing 
through  the  spring  and  secured  by  a  nut  on  the  top.  B  is  the  collar  or 
shoulder  portion  ;  C,  the  axle-bed  ;  D  the  iron  portion  of  the  axle,  and 
E  the  clip-yoke. 

We  must  first  secure  the  king-bolt,  and  in  such  a  manner  that,  when 
the  surface  of  the  iron  part  of  the  axle  is  strictly  level  or  horizontal,  a 
line  drawn  from  F  to  G  shall  be  strictly  vertical,  or  at  absolute  right 
Engles  with  the  surface  of  the  upper  iron  section  of  the  center  of  the 
axle.  Should  the  king-bolt  pitch  either  way,  we  must  now,  by  loosening 
one  nut  and  setting  upon  the  other,  set  the  king-bolt  aright. 

Fig.  2  represents  the  center  section  of  the  fifth-wheel,  immediately  back 
of  the  kingbolt. 

Figs.  3,  4,  5,  6  and  7  represent  parts  and  combinations  of  devices  for 
proving  the  correctness  of  the  kingbolt. 

Fig.  3  shows  a  device  with  the  head  I,  and  set-screw  X  ;  and  K  is  the 
arm  on  which  is  set  the  slide  L,  which  is  described  in  Fig.  4.  M  is  a 
rounded  projection  with  a  set-screw  ;  and  N  is  the  pin. 

Fig.  5  shows  the  part  which  passes  into  M,  and  which  is  held  fast  in 
any  desired  position  by  means  of  the  set-screw  N.  The  part  marked  O 
shows  the  frame  of  the  slide  ;  and  P  the  space  into  which  passes  the  arm 
K  ;  while  Q  is  the  set-screw  which  secures  the  slides  at  any  desired  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  arm  K. 

After  the  kingbolt  is  placed  in  the  proper  position,  the  part  composed 
of  3,  4  and  5,  combined  as  described,  is  applied  to  the  kingbolt,  and  so 


adjusted  as  tojpermit  of  turning  with  comparative  ease.  The  pin,  Fij 
5,  is  adjusted  and  secured  so  as  to  be  on  a  line  with  the  base  of  the  hea 
I,  which  is  horizontal  with  the  shoulder  of  the  kingbolt. 

You  can  now  adjust  your  fifth-wheel,  and,  when  it  has  been  adjuste 
properly,  a  straight-edge  of  thin  sheet  steel  may  be  applied  to  the  kinj 
bolt  collar,  and  no  portion  of  the  fifth-wheel  should  show  discrepance 
The  point  of  the  pin,  Fig.  5,  will  show  any  irregularities  in  the  circle. 

Figs.  3,  4  and  5,  combined,  may  be  applied  to  Fig.  6.  The  part  marke 
R  is  a  round  standard  inserted  into  the  head  I,  and  held  in  position  by 
set-screw.  The  flat  portion  should  rest  on  a  level  plate,  and  be  so  place 
that  the  pin,  Fig.  5,  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  kingbolt,  which  wi 
show  whether  your  king-bolt  is  strictly  vertical.  The  triangle,  Fig.  ■ 
with  its  plane  S,  and  the  base  T  resting  on  the  fifth-wheel,  will  likewis 
show  whether  the  kingbolt  leans  to  the  other  side.  If  it  lean  towar 
either  spindle  of  the  axle,  you  will  thereby  learn  which  way  the  stem  < 
the  kingbolt  must  be  set  in  order  to  get  it  in  a  vertical  position. 

The  average  finisher  may  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  the  above  mod 
of  construction  is  intricate  and  costly,  requiring  much  manipulation  an 
loss  of  time  ;  but  such  is  not  the  fact,  for  any  clever  finisher  could  pr< 
pare  the  whole  in  less  time  than  it  has  taken  us  to  describe  it,  and  w 
are  satisfied  that,  after  he  has  once  supplied  himself  with  the  tools  name 
and  used  them,  he  will  never  afterward  feel  justified  in  being  withou 
them-  _  N.  Y.  S. 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  LOCATION  OF  RUB-IRONS. 

Even  an  apprentice,  employed  in  a  shop  where  repairing  forms  a  larg 
part  of  the  work,  may  learn  much  that  would  be  of  value  to  an  old  work 
man  whose  experience  has  been  confined  to  new  work. 

It  is  not  lack  of  opportunity,  however,  that  checks  the  improvemen 
of  our  methods  so  much  as  the  prevalent  idea  among  carriage  workmen 
both  in  city  factories  and  country  shops,  that  the  head  is  but  a  machim 
for  memorizing  established  methods.  Such  men  are  hardly  penetrabli 
by  reason ;  but  were  they  to  inquire  to  whom  is  due  the  wonderfu 
advancement  of  carriage-building  in  the  last  century,  and  who  havi 
reaped  the  profits,  they  could  not  honestly  answer  “  We,”  for  their  life’: 
work  has  been  but  a  testing  of  the  teachings  of  their  first  instructors.  I 
is  only  those  who  see  in  that  wonderful  machine,  the  brain,  their  proud 
est  possession,  and  who  justly  value  it  and  use  it  to  its  fullest  capacity 
who  have  enabled  us  to  put  in  so  many  coach  houses  vehicles  that  woulc 
have  been  marvels  in  the  earlier  days.  Were  our  working  forces  com 
posed  of  such  thinking  men,  then  our  smiths  and  wood-workers  would  nc 
longer  noisily  dispute  whether  a  body  is  thrown  forward  or  backward  b) 
a  sudden  stop,  or  discuss  how  this  could  be  counteracted  ;  the  com 
pounding  of  our  paints  would  no  longer  be  done  in  the  random  way  il 
now  is  ;  and  the  development  of  the  mechanical  art  of  carriage  making 
would  no  longer  be  procured  merely  through  the  slow  suggestions  ol 
experience. 

One  of  the  most  common  and  discreditable  of  the  mistakes  of  carriage 
makers  consists  in  the  mode  of  forming  and  placing  rub-irons,  which 
often  permit  the  disfigurement  of  panels,  or  the  gouging  out  of  the  rim 
when  sprung  over  the  sharp  corner  of  the  iron.  Let  us  briefly  consider 
this  subject  of  rub-irons,  and  see  what  our  heads  are  worth.  Perhaps, 
at  the  expense  of  a  little  thought,  we  may  hereafter  be  able  to  avoid  the 
evil  consequences  of  a  misplaced  rub-iron. 

If  a  wheel  would  always  rub  in  the  spot  where  it  first  struck,  the  prob¬ 
lem  before  us  would  be  simple  enough.  But  it  doesn’t  !  There  are 
many  conditions  which  cause  the  points  of  contact  to  vary.  The  first 
and  principal  of  these  is  the  depression  of  the  body  which  results  from 
loading.  The  rub-iron  is  nearly  always  placed  above  the  level  of  the 
spindle,  and  any  depression  will  of  course  make  the  wheel  strike  further 
back.  From  this  we  should  learn  that  the  wheel,  in  the  unloaded  vehicle, 
should  always  strike  the  iron  near  the  front,  and  we  shall  find  that  the 
minor  influences,  hereafter  noted,  make  this  rule  still  more  imperative. 

I  he  minor  conditions  of  variation  are,  first,  the  springing  of  the  wheel 
under  heavy  pressure,  which  always  tends  to  move  the  wheel  back  on 
the  iron  ;  and,  second,  the  increased  dish  caused  by  resetting  the  tires, 
which  also  has  the  same  effect. 

But  we  even  find  panels  cut,  without  the  wheel  having  left  the  rub- 
iron.  In  the  case  of  square  or  piano-boxes  this  may  result  from  the 
body  being  unequally  loaded,  with  one  side  inclined  Outwardly,  so  as  to 
let  the  wheel  strike  it.  On  very  light  low-hung  bodies,  where  the  rub- 
iron  is  on  a  level  with  the  front  hubs,  we  also  find  that,  whejt  heavily 
loaded,  the  wheel  may,  by  projecting  over,  reach  the  panel.  On  phae¬ 
tons  and  similar  work  the  same  result  is  also  liable,  and  is  generally  due 
to  lack  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  smith  in  not  providing  for  the 
bulging  of  the  panel. 

Of  course,  in  the  cases  last  cited  we  require  not  only  to  know  the 
cause,  but  to  study  out  the  remedy  ;  and,  to  the  blacksmith  who  gives  a 
little  thought  to  the  subject,  the  avoidance  of  such  evils  will  prove  a 
simple  matter,  and  he  will  find  ample  reward  for  his  pains. 

Columbus,  O.  Samuel  Hyneman. 
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KEEPING  VARNISH  BRUSHES. 

Our  exchange,  The  Painter ,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  gives  in  its  November 
mber  a  very  correct  and  comprehensive  article  on  “How  to  Keep 
rnish  Brushes  Clean.”  The  same  facts  have  already  been  emphasized 
The  Hub  many  times,  or  we  should  feel  inclined  to  reproduce  this 
11-digested  review  of  the  subject.  L. 


ERRORS  STILL  AFLOAT. 

vVe  are  sorry  to  see  that  our  exchange  The  Painter ,  of  Cleveland,  O., 
5  allowed  itself  to  be  taken  in  by  the  Blacksmith  and  Wheelwright's 
jectionable  article  on  “Street-car  Ornamentation,”  the  substance  of 
ich  it  presents  in  the  form  of  a  hash  in  its  November  number.  The 
reliableness  of  the  statements  contained  in  the  article  referred  to  has 
eady  been  pointed  out  in  detail  in  the  November  number  of  The  Hub , 
je  558,  under  the  title  of  “  Ornamentation  as  Applied  to  Street-cars.” 

L. 


VARNISH  TADPOLES. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  Once  more  I  appeal  to  you  to  help  me 
of  a  little  trouble.  The  Hub  has  been  a  source  of  useful  information  in  our 
p,  and  your  willingness  to  answer  questions  asked,  and  to  help  us  out  of  our 
ibles,  prompts  me  to  again  appeal  to  you. 

,ast  week  I  varnished  a  square-box  buggy  body,  in  quite  the  usual  way.  The 
nish  looked  well  after  it  had  been  laid,  and  next  morning,  on  the  riser,  it  still 
ked  well ;  but  on  the  main  flat  panels  it  was  covered  with  swells  resembling 
shape  tadpoles,— that  is,  there  seemed  to  be  little  mounds  of  varnish,  from 
h  of  which  there  extended  downward  a  little  streak  or  tail,  like  the  tail  of  a 
pole  or  comet.  These  were  all  over  the  flat  side  panels. 

V'hat  was  the  cause  of  this  trouble  ?  I  have  had  it  before,  I  remember,  but 

gago. 

lease  add,  also,  what  I  must  do,  under  the  circumstances,  to  cure  the  case  I 
:  r  have  on  my  hands. 

.  prompt  reply  will  oblige  an  old  subscriber.  A.  T. 

lAKLEM,  N.  Y.,  3  Dec.,  1884. 

Answer. — Varnish  “tadpoles”  are  not  a  new  discovery.  They  have 
'g  been  the  cause  of  occasional  perplexity  to  the  varnisher,  wh<4  having 
efully  prepared  his  body,  and  finished  it  admirably  to  all  appearances, 
d  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  is  surprised  next  morning 
ind  that  the  smoothly-rubbed  surface  he  finished  over  the  day  before, 

1  >ears  as  if  in  a  state  of  eruption. 

'here  is  no  doubt,  in  this  case,  about  the  cause.  The  trouble  was  due 
the  rubbing  varnish,  which  was  not  thoroughly  dry  at  the  time  the 
1  shing  varnish  was  applied  over  it.  The  little  tadpoles  which  appeared 
'  e  specks  in  the  rubbing  coat,  which  were  apparently  cut  down  quite 
30th  under  the  rubbing  rag,  but,  by  reason  of  their  not  being  thor- 
1  fhly  dry,  they  sweated  and  swelled  out  when  the  finishing  coat  was  laid 
r  them,  forming  little  hillocks  or  mounds,  from  which  the  finishing 
’  nish  sagged  or  trailed  down,  forming  the  comets’  tails  spoken  of. 

he  non-appearance  of  such  tadpoles  on  the  seat-risers  is  easily  ex- 
>  ned.  It  was  due  to  the  limited  size  of  those  panels.  It  is,  of  course, 
Possible  to  apply  as  heavy  a  coat  of  varnish  on  a  small  panel  as  on  a 
sre  one,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  working  it  with  the  brush.  The 
r  cal  result  of  this  is,  that  the  rubbing  varnish  on  the  seat-risers  dried 
l:ker  than  the  rest,  and  consequently  there  was  no  longer  danger  of 
1  such  specks  sweating  out  at  the  time  the  finishing  coat  was  applied 
1  r  them. 

t  our  correspondent  will  carefully  notice,  the  next  time  he  rubs  down 
1  ody,  he  will  find  little  specks  that  appear  to  be  rubbed  level ;  but, 

' le  the  rest  of  the  surface  of  the  panel  presents  a  dead  and  lusterless 
•  earance,  these  specks  will  be  found  glossy,  proving  that  the  varnish 
ffiese  points  is  not  yet  dried  through,  and  consequently  liable  to 
at. 

0  avoid  in  future  all  liability  of  this  trouble,  you  have  only  to  follow 
1  established  custom  of  our  best  city  shops,  which  is :  Never  finish  on 
’  day  you  rub ,  and  give  a  light  supple7nentary  rubbing ,  with  flour  pumice- 
'e  (using  very  little  of  it),  just  before  the  finishing  coat  is  applied. 

1  case  of  the  job  you  now  have  on  your  hands,  you  will  need  to  rub 
1  >wn  two  or  three  times,  in  as  many  days,  and  then  revarnish.  L. 


HOW  TO  PRODUCE  A  CLEAN  FINISHING  COAT  OF 

VARNISH. 

By  Wm.  B.  Long. 

Inquiry  from  a  Buffalo  Correspondent — The  Finish  of  New- York  Car¬ 
riages  Commended —  Why  Cannot  all  do  Likewise  ? — A  Detailed  A  nswer 
—  The  Customs  of  the  Best  New- York  V amis  hers  Described — What 
Does  the  Quality  of  Fullness  Mean  ? — How  to  Produce  Fullness — How 
Many  Rubbing  Coats  are  Desirable  ? — The  Common  Mistake  of  Ex¬ 
cessive  Rubbing — Necessary  Preparations  for  Finishing — Causes  of 
Specks  in  the  Finishing  Coats — Methods  of  Avoiding  Them — Use  of 
Duster  Dampened  with  Oil — Ditto  with  Varnish — Flat  Varnish  Brush 
Dampened  with  Varnish — Silk  Ditto —  What  to  do  When  Specks  Ac- 
tually  Appear — The  Latest  and  Perfect  Cure — The  Magnet  Method 
Devised  by  Fred.  A.  Rounds. 


Inquiry. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  4,  1884. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  Recently  I  had  occasion  to  visit  your  city, 
and,  as  a  carriage-maker,  I  took  a  stroll  through  the  different  carriage  reposi¬ 
tories  to  see  the  styles,  and  to  pick  up  any  new  ideas  that  I  could. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  work  in  the  best  city  repositories  attracted  my 
attention,  and  especially  the  painting  and  varnishing.  I  was  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  latter,  as  this  is  my  branch  of  the  trade,  and  I  was  very  much  struck 
by  the  fullness  and  absence  of  specks  or  grit. 

We  have  always  prided  ourselves  here  on  striving  to  get  up  as  fine  a  class  of 
work  as  possible ;  but,  after  my  late  visit,  I  am  compelled  to  admit  that  we  fail 
in  this  particular,  as  compared  with  the  New-York  standard.  Our  varnishing 
certainly  does  not  show  the  same  fullness  or  the  same  absence  of  specks.  Such 
perfection  as  I  saw  in  the  best  New-York  repositories  is  what  I  am  striving  for 
and  must  attain.  Can  you  help  me  to  get  there  ?  B. 


Answer. 

Our  best  New-York  paint-shops  have  long  been  famed  for  the  fine 
quality  of  work  turned  out.  Still,  good  varnishing  is  by  no  means  con¬ 
fined  to  this  city.  All  over  the  country,  wherever  the  constant  aim  is  to 
produce  the  best  work  possible,  and  the  necessary  care  and  attention  are 
given  to  every  detail,  the  same  results  can  be  produced.  There  are  few 
secrets  about  the  matter,  and  these  few  we  propose  to  give  away  in  this 
article. 

The  quality  of  “  fullness  ”  in  varnish  describes  that  depth  and  luster 
which  it  always  ought  to  present,  in  its  character  of  a  counterfeit  pre¬ 
sentment  of  a  sheet  of  plate-glass,  covering  and  protecting  and  enlivening 
the  effect  of  the  paint  beneath  it. 

The  best  effect  in  respect  to  fullness  is  usually  obtained  by  our  New- 
York  painters  by  the  application  of  three  coats  of  rubbing  varnish,  with 
an  allowance  of  four  days  between  coats,  and  followed  by  a  carefully  ap¬ 
plied  finishing  coat. 

The  rubbing  coats  must  be  applied  full,  and  they  must  be  as  free  as 
possible  from  brush-marks  and  specks,  so  as  to  produce  the  desired  sur¬ 
face  with  the  least  amount  of  rubbing,  thereby  allowing  as  much  of  the 
rubbing  varnish  to  remain  as  possible,  which  unquestionably  helps  to 
give  that  effect  of  depth  or  fullness  which  is  so  desirable. 

Many  varnishers  make  the  mistake  of  rubbing  down  their  under-coats 
too  much,  and,  by  so  doing,  they  not  only  unnecessarily  increase  the 
amount  of  labor,  but  permanently  injure  the  effect  of  fullness  in  the  com¬ 
pleted  job.  Our  correspondent  should  look  to  this  point. 

We  come  now  to  the  subject  of  specks  in  the  finishing  coats.  Many 
are  the  devices  resorted  to  by  varnishers  to  free  their  work  from  this 
defect.  Below  we  mention  some  of  the  chief  conditions  to  be  observed 
as  preventives. 

In  the  first  place  all  the  rubbing  coats  must  be  as  free  from  specks  as 
possible,  and  be  thoroughly  dry,  so  that  there  will  be  no  liability  of  their 
sweating  out. 

In  the  next  place,  the  last  rubbing  must  be  followed  by  a  thorough 
washing-off,  so  that  every  particle  of  pumice-dust  shall  be  removed. 
For  the  last  washing  the  varnisher  should  use  a  sponge  and  shammy 
specially  dedicated  to  this  purpose. 

We  are  now  ready  to  dust  off  and  then  apply  the  last  finishing  coat. 
But,  at  this  point  let  us  again  ask  ourselves  :  Are  we  quite  certain  that 
every  particle  of  dust  has  been  removed  from  the  panels?  It  is  well  to 
use  the  utmost  care  at  this  delicate  stage  of  the  business,  and  painstaking 
varnishers  among  our  acquaintances  have  tried  all  sorts  of  devices  just 
here  to  secure  perfect  immunity  from  the  presence  of  the  last  few  specks, 
which  experience  shows  may  still  remain,  although  invisible  to  the  eye 
until  the  flowing  varnish  has  taken  them  up  and  magnified  their  effect. 
We  name  below  some  of  the  more  successful  of  these  many  devices  that 
have  been  resorted  to  by  our  New-York  friends. 

A  oils  his  duster.  He  applies  a  few  drops  of  sweet  oil  to  one  hand, 
and  then  rubs  it  between  the  two  palms  until  well  distributed.  He  then 
rubs  the  tip  of  his  bristle  duster  lightly  over  the  palm,  until  it  has  taken 
up  a  little  of  the  oil.  With  this  duster  he  then  goes  lightly  over  the 
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panel,  and  the  oil  helps  it  to  take  up  any  remaining  particles  of  dust  or 
lint.  This  is  fairly  effective. 

Some  varnishers  may  object  to  the  foregoing  plan  on  the  ground  that 
any  oil  left  by  the  duster  on  the  surface  would  interfere  with  the  drying 
of  the  finishing  varnish.  The  amount  applied,  however,  is  too  minute  to 
cause  any  trouble  of  this  kind. 

B  substitutes  varnish  for  oil,  and  with  this  prepares  his  duster  in  the 
same  manner  as  above  described.  This,  to  our  mind,  is  preferable  to 
the  first  method,  and  for  the  following  reason.  It  has  been  found  that, 
unless  special  care  is  observed,  the  oily  duster  is  liable  to  remove  specks 
from  one  panel  and  then  let  them  drop  on  the  next  one.  The  varnish, 
on  the  other  hand,  being  more  adhesive,  holds  more  securely  what  it 
once  takes  up. 

An  objection  to  both  the  above  courses  is,  that  it  necessitates  washing 
out  the  duster  every  day.  To  avoid  this,  C  dispenses  with  the  duster 
altogether,  and  in  its  place  uses  a  flat  bristle  varnish  brush, — for  instance, 
the  one  with  which  he  has  just  varnished  a  roof  or  arch.  This  he  passes 
lightly  over  the  panel, — of  course,  after  it  has  been  carefully  scraped  out, 
and  allowed  a  half-hour  or  so  to  get  tacky. 

This  latter  is  the  latest  of  the  three  methods,  and  we  consider  it  the 
best  of  them.  It  is  now  in  constant  use  in  several  of  the  best  of  our 
New-York  varnish-rooms,  including,  no  doubt,  some  of  those  which 
turned  out  the  work  so  much  admired  by  our  correspondent ;  and 
although  it  is  still  held  as  a  kind  of  state  secret  by  some  individuals,  we 
think  we  break  no  confidence  in  giving  it  away  to  our  Buffalo  friend. 

There  are  still  other  methods  of  removing  the  last  of  the  dust  rem¬ 
nant  ;  D,  for  instance,  prefers  the  use  of  a  piece  of  silk,  such  as  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  an  old  silk  curtain,  6X8  inches.  After  having  carefully  shaken 
it  free  from  dust,  he  pours  a  little  finishing  varnish  on  it,  and  rubs  it 
between  his  hands  until  the  varnish  has  saturated  it  through  and  through. 
Then,  with  his  hands,  he  further  manipulates  it  until  all  surplus  varnish 
is  removed,  and  it  is  simply  dampened  with  varnish.  Having  folded  it 
up  in  a  square  wad,  he  carefully  wipes  it  over  the  panel.  This  does  the 
business  very  effectually,  and,  when  used  in  conjunction  with  the  dam¬ 
pened  flat  varnish  brush  already  mentioned,  it  seems  to  fill  the  bill.  We 
prefer  this  method  to  any  of  the  foregoing. 

The  next  question  that  arises  is,  What  shall  we  do  when  specks  are 
actually  present  in  the  finishing  coat  ?  Of  course  we  must  remove  them 
as  far  as  possible,  but  this  is  always  a  delicate  task,  and  the  whalebone 
picker,  heretofore  used  for  the  purpose,  was  quite  as  likely  to  prove  of 
injury  as  of  benefit.  Just  here  we  have  a  point  to  suggest  which  we  look 
upon  as  particularly  valuable,  and  it  is  quiet  new.  We  have  no  desire 
to  claim  the  credit  of  originating  it,  and  we  will  therefore  state  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  information  to  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Rounds,  master 
painter  with  the  H.  H.  Babcock  Buggy  Co.,  at  Watertown,  N.  Y.  The 
way  he  happened  to  communicate  it  to  us  was  as  follows  : 

During  a  recent  visit  to  the  buggy  works  above  named,  our  attention 
was  attracted  by  the  entire  absence  of  specks  in  the  finishing  coats  of 
varnish,  seen  both  in  the  repository  and  paint-shop. 

“How,”  we  asked,  “do  you  manage,  Mr.  Rounds,  to  secure  such 
freedom  from  specks  ?” 

He  quietly  led  us  into  his  varnish  sanctum,  and  picked  up  a  small 
round  red-sable  blender,  about  inch  long,  and  sharp-pointed,  such  as 
heraldic  artists  use  for  filling  in  the  body  of  their  ornaments.  He  next 
led  us  over  to  a  closet,  and  showed  us  a  small  heap  of  gummy  stuff  that 
was  at  one  time  finishing  varnish. 

“  This,”  he  said,  “  is  the  scrapings  from  the  top  of  my  varnish-stand, 
including  that  which  runs  down  the  side  of  my  cup,  and  the  droppings 
from  my  brush.  I  scrape  off  such  leavings  every  day,  and  add  them  to 
this  heap.  Then,  when  I  am  all  ready  to  varnish,  I  break  the  gummy 
mass  with  my  finger,  and  apply  a  little  of  it  to  the  point  of  my  little  sable 
pencil  that  I  showed  you.  When  my  panel  has  been  flowed  over  with 
the  finishing  coat,  I  then  hunt  out  all  the  specks  that  may  appear,  and 
gently  touch  each  with  the  sticky  point  of  this  prepared  pencil,  which 
draws  them  out  as  surely  and  as  slick  as  if  it  were  a  magnet  going  for 
iron  filings.  The  slight  indentation  thereby  left  in  the  varnish  immedi¬ 
ately  flows  out,  and  the  result  is  a  perfectly  full,  round,  even  surface  !  ” 

We  have  since  given  Mr.  Rounds’  ingenious  method  a  full  trial,  and 
many  of  our  friends  have  also  tried  it  on  our  recommendation.  The 
report  of  all  is  unanimously  to  this  effect :  It  is  a  great  success ;  and  Mr. 
Rounds  deserves  the  hearty  thanks  of  all  his  brethren  varnishers  for 
devising  so  simple  a  cure  for  so  serious  a  trouble,  and  for  allowing  it  to 
be  given  thus  freely  to  the  public.  W.  B.  L. 


Another  Brute.— Jinks  :  Look  here,  Binks,  old  boy;  awfly  jolly 
party  of  us  going  down  to  the  boat  race  in  a  drag.  Going  to  take  the 
Dashington  girls.  Come?”  Binks:  “  Like  a  bird  !  Er ’’—(whispers) 
— “  Goin’  <10  take  your  wife  ?”  Jinks  :  “  Er— no— er— too  much  excite¬ 
ment,  don’t  yer  know.  Don’t  believe  it  does  women  any  good.” — [Ex¬ 
eunt  ambo,  winking.] — Fun . 


NEED  OF  AN  APPRENTICESHIP  SYSTEM  IN  CAR¬ 
RIAGE  PAINT-SHOPS. 

By  A.  P.  Daire. 

Present  Lack  of  Skilled  Painters — How  Painters  are  Now  Made — Painters 

that  are  Not  Painters — Lack  of  Interest  on  the  Part  of  E?nployers _ 

Signs  of  the  Times — Growing  Demand  for  Skilled  Labor — How  to 

Secure  Such — Six  Roads  Pointed  Out — Boy  Apprentices  Required 

How  to  Manage  Such  Boys — Five-year  Indenture  Advised — Regular 
Course  of  Instruction  for  these  Five  Years  Particularized — How  About 
the  Apprentice' s  Wages ? — Suggestions  to  Boss  Painters — Classification 
of  Painters — Comparative  Wages  of  the  Different  Classes — Defects  op 
Trades  Unions — Apprentices  Deserve  Hearty  Welcome  as  the  Solution 
of  the  Whole  Question. 

While  the  question  of  apprenticeship  is  under  agitation  among  the 
carriage  manufacturers,  I  hope  that  readers  of  The  Hub  may  not  find  out 
of  place  a  few  words  on  this  important  subject  from  a  carriage  painter 
of  nearly  twenty-six  years’  standing,  who  commenced  at  the  foot  of  the 
ladder  by  grinding  paint,  lighting  fires,  cleaning  shop,  etc. 

Painting,  so  far  as  carriages  are  concerned,  is  expected  to  please  the 
eye,  show  off  the  rest  of  the  work  to  the  best  advantage,  secure  the 
attention  of  the  customer,  and  it  is,  practically,  the  foremost  aid  by  which 
the  sale  is  secured. 

A  stranger  to  the  business  of  carriage-making  might  think  that  this 
department,  above  all  the  others,  was  sure  to  be  most  remunerative  to 
the  artisan.  But  such  is  not  the  fact,  and  employers  and  workmen  alike 
will  bear  me  out  in  this  assertion.  And  why  ?  Because  nine-tenths  of 
the  so-called  painters  are  not  painters  in  the  true  sense  and  meaning  of 
the  name.  In  saying  this,  I  have,  no  doubt,  ventured  on  a  hornet’s  nest, 
and  am  likely  to  be  stung.  I  will,  no  doubt,  be  called  upon  to  rise  and 
explain,  and  I  will  therefore  briefly  answer  now,  and  will  be  prepared 
further  to  go  into  details  whenever  my  fellow-workmen  want  to  discuss 
the  question  upon  its  merits. 

When  a  physician  undertakes  to  cure  a  patient,  he  first  studies  the 
disease,  and  if  there  is  a  sore  spot  he  will  put  his  finger  on  it  and  point  it 
out.  In  the  same  manner  I  want  to  put  my  hand  on  some  few  points. 

I,  as  a  painter,  have  worked  at  my  trade  all  my  life.  As  a  boy,  I 
worked  at  all  the  drudgeries,  but  I  tried  to  utilize  what  little  intelligence 
had  been  given  me,  and  I  have  since  passed  years  in  practice  with  pencil 
and  brush,  bought  books  and  read  them,  too,  and  offered  little  courtesies 
to  the  skilled  workmen,  that  they  might  teach  me  what  I  could  not 
understand.  After  years  of  such  work  and  study,  I  find  myself  capable 
of  taking  a  job  from  the  hands  of  the  smith  finishing  it,  and  putting  it 
out  on  the  street  ready  for  use,  so  far  as  the  painting  is  concerned, 
without  the  help  of  any  other  workmen  ;  and  I  may  be  allowed  to  add 
that  competent  judges  declare  it  to  be  first-class  work.  I  therefore, 

I  hope,  have  some  right  to  point  out  weak  points  that  may  be  observable 
in  my  craft,  so  long  as  I  also  show  a  desire  to  try  and  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  fellow-members  of  my  trade.  With  this  introduction  I  beg 
to  be  permitted  to  offer  some  words  of  advice  to  both  employers  and 
employes  on  this  question  of  apprenticeship  in  the  carriage  paint-shop. 

Painting  in  large  shops,  and  by  large  shops  I  mean  all  that  employ 
more  than  four  or  five  painters  the  year  round,  is  now  usually  managed 
by  the  “specialty  system,”  which  is  no  more  nor  less  than  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  human  machinery,  guided  by  one,  two  or  three  skilled  work¬ 
men.  The  rest  are  helps — or  “  laborers,”  as  the  English  painters  call 
them — and  have  no  right  to  the  name  of  coach-painters.  Perhaps  some 
of  these  helpers  have  made  a  show  of  serving  time,  but  the  majority  are 
usually  either  young  men  or  middle-aged  men,  who,  having  no  trade  and 
no  settled  occupation,  have  at  the  time  of  a  special  rush  of  work  and  a 
limited  supply  of  skilled  mechanics,  drifted  into  the  paint-shop  with  no 
definite  idea  of  learning  anything,  but  who  have  by  hook  and  crook 
picked  up  a  certain  branch  of  the  trade.  They  may  even  become  skilled 
at  that  branch.  I  will  not  deny  that.  But  they  go  so  far  and  no  farther, 
their  ambition  being  limited  to  that. 

Many  such  a  helper  has  a.family  depending  upon  him  for  support,  and 
he  is  too  old  to  spend  time  working  under  instruction.  He  earns  more 
at  that  than  he  would  at  common  laborers’  work.  He  expects  later  on  to 
quit  pajnting  and  get  on  the  police  force  or  into  some  other  sinecure. 
He  takes  no  thought  of  the  future,  so  far  as  the  painting  trade  is  con¬ 
cerned,  and  has  no  ambition  in  his  heart,  but  steps  into  the  shop,  takes 
holcf’of  one  small  end  of  the  board,  lifts  it  up  just  so  far,  becomes  useful 
so  far  and  no  farther,  and  there  remains.  You  will  find  him  at  the  same 
job  to-day,  to-morrow  and  next  year. 

That  such  a  worker  fills  a  place  in  the  hive  of  the  painting  industry,  as 
it  is  carried  on  in  the  large  shops  of  our  leading  carriage  centers,  I  will 
not  deny  ;  but  that  he  is  a  painter,  I  say  no  !  He  is  merely  a  cog  in  the 
wheel,  the  balance-wheel  being  the  head  painter.  He  may  leave,  and 
one  of  the  cogs-  of  the  small  wheel  is  temporarily  lacking,  but  the 
machinery  keeps  on  turning.  There  may  be  slight  jar  as  the  adjoining 
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rheel  reaches  that  space,  but  it  is  hardly  perceptible,  and  very  little  labor 
epairs  the  break,  for  another  man,  and  most  any  other  man  or  boy,  can 
11  the  place.  He  never  raises  the  standard  of  the  craft,  and  never  can. 
But  let  me  tell  you  what  such  a  workman  can  do,  what  he  has  done, 
nd  what  he  will  do  as  long  as  the  system  of  the  specialists  is  carried  on. 
le  has  driven  the  apprentice  out  of  the  shop,  and  to-day  there  is  hardly 
ne  out  of  every  twenty  of  our  young  men  working  in  the  paint-shop 
ho  will  ever  become  an  experienced  and  first-class  painter.  You  must 
;e  that  the  selfish  system  of  these  large  establishments  is  not  very 
ncouraging  for  the  future.  They  are  not  looking  forward  to  and  pre- 
aring  for  their  needs  in  times  to  come.  If  all  shops  take  the  same 
ourse,  where  will  the  next  generation  get  its  first-class  finishers,  var- 
ishers,  stripers,  ornamenters,  etc.  ? 

It  is  the  old  story  of  the  big  fishes  eating  up  the  little  ones.  The 
.rger  shops  draw  away  the  good  man  that  another  shop  has  educated, 
hat  man  goes  a  step  lower,  and  so  on  until  you  come  to  a  passable 
ood  man  in  some  country  shop,  who  only  wants  a  better  chance.  He, 
)0,  is  drawn  away,  and  finally  the  country  boss  puts  a  boy  in  the  var- 
ish-room  to  wrestle  with  the  deviltries  of  varnish,  and  the  boss  wonders 
hy  his  work  does  not  look  as  fine  as  city  work.  During  the  time  the 
ew  finisher  is  practicing  and  learning  his  trade,  the  boss  is  paying  very 
ear  for  his  system,  or  lack  of  system,  as  you  will  admit  ;  but  this  is  the 
nly  way,  except  in  rare  instances,  that  our  general  workmen  get  their 
:hooling  and  finally  their  trade,  and  upon  this  class  of  men  we  have  to 
epend  for  our  specialists  of  high  degree. 

Now  let  me  ask  the  wholesale  manufacturer  whether  he  expects  his 
ource  of  supply  will  always  remain.  Will  you  always  need  such  a  large 
>rce  of  hands  ?  If  so,  where  are  the  recruits  to  come  from  ?  Will  you 
Iways  build  to  such  a  large  extent  that  class  of  work  called  “  export,” 
here  inferior  labor  is  so  much  in  demand  ?  I  think  not.  If  not,  the 
ouble  will  only  be  increased,  for  then  more  first-class  workers  will  be 
:quired.  As  our  American  towns  grow  to  cities,  and  our  cities  to  larger 
nes,  and  our  Western  settlements  get  more  populated,  manufacturers  of 
irriages  will  unquestionably  continue  to  spring  up  all  over  the  land,  and 
ike  the  cheap  trade  away  from  you, — at  least,  in  part.  They  Will  do 
hat  you  have  to  do, — they  will  supply  the  home  trade  with  a  higher 
rade  of  carriages.  All  over  the  country  the  taste  is  now  drifting  toward 
tier  and  better  classes  of  vehicles.  As  a  result,  I  think,  the  large  cheap 
tops  will  gradually  decrease,  and  the  small  country  shops  will  increase 
i  the  same  proportion.  But  when  these  times  are  upon  us,  or  our  suc- 
issors,  where  will  the  specialists  be,  and  where  shall  we  get  our  skilled 
ainters  ?  When  other  shops  are  busy  building  finer  grades  of  work, 
eeding  all  their  skilled  labor,  and  competing  for  it  with  dollars,  some  of 
ur  present  manufacturers  will,  I  think,  get  left,  and  there  will  be  an 
rgent  call  for  good  workmen  in  your  shops.  How  can  we  prepare  for 
lis  future  demand  ?  How  can  the  present  lack  of  coming  men  of  the 
ght  sort  be  filled  ?  I  beg  to  offer  the  following  six  suggestions  : 
ist.  By  going  to  work  and  preparing  for  your  future  needs  within 
aur  own  shop  and  your  own  employes. 

2d.  By  organizing  in  your  shop  a  good,  healthy  and  just  system  of 
identured  apprentices. 

3d.  By  promising  boys  a  trade  from  beginning  to  end,  and  then  keep- 

ig  that  promise. 

4th.  By  making  the  term  of  apprentices  as  short  as  you  can,  without 
ijury  to  yourselves,  or  the  trade,  or  the  boy. 

5th.  By  organizing  a  system  of  practical  study  for  the  boys,  and  en¬ 
gaging  them  therein. 

6th.  And  finally,  by  having  in  the  shop  a  system  of  promotion  by 
ght  of  succession  and  capacity,  and  not  by  reason  of  accident  or  par- 
ality  on  the  part  of  your  foreman. 

The  reader  may  exclaim  right  here  :  “Well,  my  dear  fellow,  show  us 
ow  to  do  these  things,  if  you  can  !  ”  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  :  I  do  not 
now  that  it  would  succeed  if  tried  ;  but  I  will  present  below  an  outline 
the  method  I  would  suggest — given  for  what  it  is  worth. 

If  I  wanted  a  boy,  I  would  not  run  to  the  New-York  Sun  and  adver¬ 
se  “  Boy  Wanted  ;  ”  but  I  would  go  to  some  of  my  workmen  and  ask 
>em  if  they  could  recommend  to  me  a  good,  healthy  and  intelligent  boy, 
”h  a  fair  amount  of  common  school  education.  As  soon  as  I  had 
icured  my  boy,  I  would  make  a  written  contract  with  the  parent, 
rawn  up  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  State,  binding  the  boy  to  me 
>r  a  certain  term,  say  five  years,  with  the  understanding  that  I  was  to 
ay  him  enough  to  at  least  cover  his  board  and  perhaps  clothe  him,  say, 

5  a  week,  keeping  back  a  weekly  sum  of,  say,  50  cents.  At  the  end  of 
>e  first  year,  I  would  pay  him  two-thirds  of  that  sum,  but  he  should 
""feit  the  remainder  if  he  left  me  before  his  time  was  out.  At  the 
ad  of  the  second  year  I  would  do  the  same  again,  and  so  on  until  his 
me  was  out,  when  we  would  finally  settle  up  accounts.  I  would  then 
ive  him  a  certificate  stating  that  he  had  served  a  full  term  of  apprentice- 
aip  with  me. 

As  to  the  management  of  such  a  boy  in  the  shop,  I  would  suggest  the 
blowing  course  of  practice  : 
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ist  year.  Let  the  boy  do  all  the  small  chores  around  the  paint-loft, 
such  as  lighting  fires,  cleaning  tools,  running  errands,  priming  wheels, 
and  such  small  jobs  as  will  accustom  him  to  the  use  of  paints  and 
brushes,  besides  helping  the  roughstuff  rubbers  sufficiently  to  learn  that 
process. 

2d  year.  Let  the  boy  putty  up,  sandpaper,  color,  and  sometimes  color- 
and-varnish,  thus  leading  him  gradually  to  learn  the  bringing  up  of  car¬ 
riage-parts.  At  this  time  another  boy  should  be  appointed  to  do  the 
chores  that  the  first  boy  did  the  first  year.  I  would  also  give  the  appren¬ 
tice,  during  his  second  year,  some  practice  in  striping. 

3d  year.  Now  send  him  into  the  body  paint-room,  as  a  helper  to  the 
painters  there  ;  and  give  him  practice  from  the  filling-up  process  to  the 
color-and-varnish  coats.  Occasionally,  also,  let  him  do  small  panels  and 
under-parts  of  bodies,  that  he  may  be  led  to  gradually  learn  all  the  sur¬ 
facing  processes  employed  in  body  painting. 

4th  year.  Now  let  him  act  as  a  general  handy  man  around  the  paint- 
shop,  and  whenever  there  is  a  rush  at  any  kind  of  work,  put  him  at  that, 
so  as  to  break  him  in  on  all  the  branches  of  painting.  This  year  is  most 
important  for  him  and  for  you,  for  now  he  must  begin  to  show  some¬ 
thing  of  a  mechanic,  if  it  is  in  him. 

5th  year.  Now  you  should  put  him  with  the  varnishers,  to  help  in  both 
the  gear  and  body  rooms,  and  to  enable  him  to  learn  something  of  finish¬ 
ing.  Just  here,  I  would  say  that  I  think  it  only  right  that  the  finisher 
should  get  a  small  percentage  of  the  boy’s  wages,  during  this  last  year, 
if  he  wants  to  learn  the  art  of  finishing.  That  is  the  practice  in  France 
and  England,  where  it  works  well  and  suits  both  parties. 

We  thus  come  to  the  end  of  our  written  agreement  with  the  appren¬ 
tice.  We  can  now  hire  the  young  man  as  a  journeyman  to  work  for  us 
at  whatever  we  prefer,  giving  him  such  wages  as  he  may  be  worth  to  us, 
according  to  the  way  he  has  used  his  opportunities.  He  is  perhaps  not 
yet  what  we  would  call  a  first-class  workman,  but  he  has  a  solid  founda¬ 
tion  to  improve  upon,  and  will,  at  any  rate,  make  a  good  shop-hand,  and 
he  can  properly  be  called  “a  coach  painter.”  His  wages  should  be  raised 
each  year  during  his  apprenticeship,  but  not  up  to  the  standard  of  a  regu- 
ular  workman. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  young  man  thus  instructed  would  at  the 
close  of  his  period  of  apprenticeship  be  able  to  go  into  Brewster’s  finish- 
ing-room  as  a  competent  finisher,  but  I  do  say  that  he  would  know 
practically  a  great  deal  more  about  carriage  painting  than  many  men  do 
now  who  are  working  regularly  at  painting  in  most  of  our  large  shops  ; 
and  he  would,  if  possessed  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  perseverance,  be 
prepared  to  eventually  make  a  good  general  workman,  capable  of  doing 
a  job,  from  the  priming  to  the  finishing  coat,  in  a  workmanlike  manner. 

I  would  put  new  boys  on  as  fast  as  their  predecessors  were  promoted, 
say  one  or  two  each  year ;  and  in  time,  I  think,  I  would  succeed  by  this 
method  in  getting  as  good  a  set  of  painters  as  any  shop.  I  could  trust 
them,  too  ! 

I  would  at  the  same  time  encourage  and  help  my  boys  to  learn  draw¬ 
ing  and  post  themselves  generally  in  all  the  other  branches  of  the  trade. 
I  would  endeavor  to  treat  them  justly,  and  require  my  men  to  do  the 
same,  and  I  would  try  to  have  them  elevate  themselves. 

In  the  next  place,  whenever  a  workman  came  to  me  for  a  job  and  he 
was  a  young  man  (the  system  being  in  working  order),  I  would  require 
of  him  a  certificate  from  the  shop  where  he  was  previously  employed,  to 
show  that  he  had  served  his  time  faithfully  under  his  agreement. 

I  think  that  the  above  system,  carried  out  faithfully  by  the  leading 
shops  of  the  United  States,  would  work  well,  and  that,  after  a  few  years, 
a  good  class  of  mechanics  could  be  introduced  in  our  paint-shops,  in 
whom  the  employers  could  place  full  confidence. 

A  word  now  to  foremen  and  journeymen  painters.  I  am  aware  that 
most  carriage  painters  of  our  city  shops  are  strongly  opposed  to  appren¬ 
tices.  They  say  that  the  apprenticeship  system  keeps  men  out  of  the 
shop.  When  they  say  “men,”  they  cannot  mean  skilled  workmen,  for 
my  experience  is  that  the  skilled  workman  can  always  enter  a  shop  and 
hold  his  job,  being  in  demand  at  all  seasons.  That  argument  is  not  a 
good  one.  If  by  “men”  they  mean  any  and  all  who  have  arrived  at 
the  age  of  manhood,  they  then  imply  that  we  might  go  to  Castle  Garden 
and  get  gangs  of  Italians  and  put  them  in  the  shops  ;  but  if  we  are  to 
open  the  doors  of  our  craft  to  a  crowd  of  unskilled  laborers,  we  might 
better  let  in  the  young,  active  and  industrious  boys,  whose  only  fault  is 
youth,  which  they  are  outgrowing  every  year.  They  will  eventually  be¬ 
come  men,  and  they  will  then  have  the  advantage  over  all  others  that 
they  will  possess  the  capacity  lacked  by  the  others,  excepting  in  rare 
instances. 

Why  should  you,  as  a  painter,  after  having  spent  your  time  in  learning 
your  trade,  not  require  the  same  of  others  ?  Such  a  course  would  only 
be  self-protection  !  Would  you  not  also  be  better  seconded  in  your  work 
by  having  good  help?  Why,  certainly  !  It  is  always  better  to  have  a 
good  brush  than  a  poor  one,  and  a  good  handler  of  the  brush  than  a  bad 
one  ! 

Again,  would  it  not  be  better  for  all  concerned  if  we,  as  painters, 
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allowed  ourselves  to  be  classified,  for  instance,  somewhat  after  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  :  Varnishers  and  finishers  on  bodies,  including  all  who 
have  held  that  position  in  a  responsible  shop  for  at  least  one  year,  and 
who  have  a  written  guarantee  to  that  effect.  Call  these  “  first-class,”  and 
let  their  wages  for  that  position  be — let  us  say,  for  example — $4.00  a  day. 
I  name  a  figure  simply  for  the  sake  of  the  argument.  Next  come  the 
stripers  and  gear  finishers,  for  instance,  $3.50,  composing  the  “second- 
class.”  Next,  body  painters,  up  to  clear  American  varnish,  $3.00,  as 
“  third-class."  Next,  gear  painters,  say,  $2.50,  as  “fourth  class.”  Then 
roughstuff  rubbers  and  sandpaperers,  say,  $2.00,  as  “  fifth  class.” 

With  some  such  classification  as  the  above,  it  would  be  easy,  when¬ 
ever  a  man  came  to  apply  for  a  job,  whatever  the  position  might 
be,  to  settle  upon  the  fair  amount  of  wages,  by  making  no  difference 
whether  he  was  a  striper  or  a  finisher,  but  giving  him  the  same  wages 
allowed  to  other  men  working  at  that  particular  branch  to  which  he  was 
put.  It  might  also  be  well  to  arrange  that,  if  he  did  not  have  his  card 
proving  him  a  painter,  he  should  not  be  employed. 

Would  not  some  such  general  management  of  the  affairs  of  your  trade 
as  painters  be  more  likely  to  advance  your  welfare,  my  fellow-workmen, 
than  your  trade  unions?  In  the  latter  you,  the  skilled  workmen,  have 
more  or  less  dead  load  to  carry  when  you  strike.  Inferior  workmen, 
calling  for  the  same  high  wages  which  you  get,  and  which  the  bosses 
would  willingly  grant  to  equally  skilled  mechanics,  often  force  the  boss 
to  resist  the  strike.  For  yourselves,  as  well  as  for  them,  this  unwise  and 
unjust  condition  ought  to  be  avoided,  for  it  is  the  principal  reason  why 
strikes  are  so  generally  a  failure,  while  just  demands  are  almost  always 
met  satisfactorily  without  the  painful  necessity  of  a  strike. 

Why,  in  my  experience  with  coach  painters’  unions,  I  have  seen  men 
who  could  not  properly  put  a  coat  of  lead  on  a  carriage-part,  refuse  to  be 
so  classified,  but  vote  that  only  one  grade  of  painters  be  acknowledged, 
thus  allowing  them  to  call  for  the  same  wages  as  body  finishers,  stripers, 
body  painters,  etc.;  and  what  was  more,  they  readily  gained  their  point 
in  the  lodge-room,  for  the  reason  that  they  were  in  the  majority  over  the 
skilled  painters,  upon  whose  shoulders  they  expected  to  ride  into  big 
wages.  Of  course,  the  result  was  that  they  eventually  drove  out  of  the 
union  that  better  cla^s  of  workmen,  and,  themselves  being  left  on  their 
own  bottom,  they  could  not  stand,  and  the  strike  failed. 

As  a  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  let  us,  as  true  workmen,  and  in 
justice  to  ourselves  individually  and  to  our  trade,  having  both  our  own 
and  our  craft’s  welfare  at  heart,  welcome  the  apprentice  into  our  shop  ! 
Let  us  promptly  give  him  the  hand  of  fellowship,  and  endeavor  to  make 
his  stay  with  us  as  pleasant  and  fruitful  as  possible,  thereby  promot¬ 
ing  the  growth  of  a  healthy  body  of  workmen  in  our  trade,  remembering 
always  that  the  workman  of  to-day  may  be  the  employer  of  to-morrow. 
Let  us,  each  one,  stand  upon  his  own  merits,  but  classify  ourselves 
according  to  our  just  capacities,  that  we  may  demand  just  remuneration 
for  our  labor.  A  good  example  on  our  part  will  help  to  create  proper 
ambition  in  our  apprentice  to  likewise  work  and  advance,  knowing  that 
the  time  is  drawing  to  a  close  as  they  near  the  end  of  their  time,  and 
that  their  best  interests  may  be  trusted  in  our  hands.  When  that  day  of 
mutual  helpfulness  and  laudable  cooperation  has  come,  the  true  coach- 
painter  will  then  be  known  from  the  “scab,”  and  he  will  be  respected 
and  appreciated  by  the  employers  of  skilled  labor.  A.  P.  Daire. 
Hassard-st.,  New-Brunswick,  N.  J. 


HOW  TO  TRIM  THE  BACK  OF  A  COUPE- 
ROCK  A  WA  Y. 

As  the  columns  of  The  Hub  are  courteously  opened  for  any  questions 
which  may  be  asked  for  information,  as  well  as  for  any  reasonable  ideas 
or  suggestions  which  may  be  advanced  concerning  methods  of  interest  to 
the  craft,  I  embrace  the  opportunity  to  ask  a  question  and  also  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  few  ideas,  at  the  same  time  trusting  that  readers  will  not  be 
severe,  but  will  generously  accept  them  for  what  they  are  worth. 

My  question  is  this :  Are  drop-lights  at  the  back  of  a  light  Curtain- 
quarter  Rockaway  of  any  practical  use  ?  Moreover,  are  they  demanded 
by  customers  ?  or  are  they  merely  introduced  to  carry  out  a  whim  on 
the  part  of  the  builder  ? 

I  have  frequently  asked  the  above  question  of  those  who  ought  to 
know,  but  failed  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  answer.  The  usual  answer  is  : 


“Why,  it’s  the  style!”  That  argument  appeared  to  suffice  with  th 
majority,  but  it  failed  to  convince  this  inquirer. 

Let  us  look  at  the  subject  from  another  point  of  view,  and  try  to  bal 
ance  the  points  of  advantage  gained,  with  others  that  are  lost.  Let  u 
also  see  whether  some  other  method  of  construction  than  the  one  no\ 
employed  could  not  advantageously  be  introduced,  and  fill  all  require 
ments. 


Admitting  that  drop-lights  are  introduced  for  the  sake  of  ventilation 
we  find  that  other  classes  of  carriages  that  are  even  more  close,  such  a; 
landaus  and  coupes,  are  not  usually  provided  with  a  drop-light  at  the 
back,  and  it  would  seem  that  a  light  rockaway,  provided  with  roll-up 
curtains  at  the  back  quarter,  would  afford  sufficient  circulation  of  aii 
without  an  open  window  at  the  back.  Would  it  not? 

Again,  the  pockets  for  the  lights  at  the  back  of  rockaways  are  invaria¬ 
bly  a  source  of  annoyance,  presenting  difficulties  in  the  trimming  which 


are  impossible  to  overcome,  and  I  unhesitatingly  assert  that  these  can¬ 
not  be  removed  until  the  drop-light  itself,  as  the  root  of  the  difficulty,  is 
dispensed  with.  Such  bodies  afford  a  limited  amount  of  seat-room,  and 
the  aim  should  be  to  introduce  a  style  of  upholstery  that  will  least 
encroach  upon  the  seating  capacity,  and  still  be  moderately  comfortable  ; 
and  when  the  side  curtains  are  rolled  up,  a  light  appearance  should  be 
presented,  in  harmony  with  the  lightness  of  the  body.  These  conditions, 
however,  cannot  be  attained  when  a  pocket  for  the  drop-light  is  present, 
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.i, „  cwrrroctinn  will  not  he  hastilv  discarded  on  the 


rhich  itself  projects  into  the  seat-room  ;  and  any  style  of  upholstery 
overing  this,  no  matter  how  light  and  thin,  must  still  further  encroach 
n  the  comfort  of  the  occupant.  The  difficulty  is  further  increased  by 
he  introduction  of  springs  in  the  back,  even  though  they  are  drawn  so 
lose  that  no  elasticity  is  present  and  they  fail  totally  in  their  purpose. 

I  have  tried  all  styles  of  upholstery  to  render  such  backs  somewhat 
lastic,  aiming  both  to  economize  seat-room  and  present  a  light  appear- 
nce  from  the  sides,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  have  failed  in  these  essen- 
ial  points  ;  and,  according  to  my  observation,  others  have  experienced 
imilar  failures. 

I  will  further  illustrate  the  above  points  by  the  aid  of  the  accompany- 
ng  sketches. 

Fig.  1  represents  the  back  quarter  of  such  a  rockaway  before  being 
rimmed.  The  diagonally  shaded  portion  shows  the  projection  of  the 
vindow-pocket  and  runs.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  encroachment  of  this 
>ocket  upon  the  seat-room  is  already  well  marked,  particularly  toward 
he  bottom,  where  it  projects  considerably  ahead  of  the  back  corner- 
jillar. 

Fig.  2  suggests  the  general  appearance  the  same  quarter  would  present 
vhen  trimmed,  and  it  does  not  require  a  great  stretch  of  imagination  to 
jerceive  the  heavy  appearance  that  results,  or  the  serious  diminution  of 
he  seat-room. 


To  remedy  the  defects  above  pointed  out,  I  formerly  suggested  the 
advisability  of  discarding  the  springs  and  thereby  reducing  the  excessive 
thickness  to  this  extent.  My  suggestion,  however,  was  not  favorably 
received.  The  claim  was  set  up  that  buyers  demanded  spring  backs. 
On  the  other  hand  I  received  the  suggestion  in  return  that  the  springs 
should  be  still  more  compressed,  no  matter  whether  any  elasticity 
remained  or  not.  Under  protest,  I  acted  on  this  advice,  but  the  result 
naturally  proved  unsatisfactory.  In  fact,  the  backs  thus  made  would 
require  labeling:  “This  back  contains  springs,”  to  distinguish  them 
from  springless  ones. 

Can  any  of  The  Hub's  friends  shed  light  on  this  subject  ?  Can  some 
sort  of  spring  back  be  adapted  to  such  bodies,  that  will  contain  a  moderate 
amount  of  elasticity,  present  a  light  appearance  from  the  sides,  and  not 
encroach  upon  the  seat-room  ?  Such  an  invention  would  be  a  boon  to 
the  craft.  As  for  myself,  I  have  serious  doubts  whether  these  combined 
results  are  attainable  in  Coupe-Rockaways,  and  I  believe  others  have 
experienced  similar  failures,  and  come  to  the  same  conclusion  that  it 
cannot  be  successfully  accomplished  until  the  root  of  the  difficulty  is 
entirely  removed.  The  remedy  which  I  will  now  suggest,  and  which  I 
believe  to  be  the  only  sure  one,  is  to  discard  drop-lights  and  substitute 
stationary  lights.  By  this  simple  means  the  whole  difficulty  is  at  once 
solved.  The  need  of  a  pocket  is  then  dispensed  with,  and  that  extra 
amount  of  space  allowed  for  the  springs,  besides  that  gained  by  the 
convexity  of  the  back  panel.  The  appearance  these  parts  would  present 
when  thus  trimmed  is  shown  by  Fig.  3. 

By  this  arrangement,  we  allow  the  same  height  for  the  springs  and 
thickness  of  squabbing,  while  a  much  thinner  appearance  at  the  sides  is 
readily  perceived,  and  there  is  a  gaining  of  nearly  3  inches  in  the  depth 
of  the  seat-room. 


ground  that  a  window  which  can  be  opened  or  closed  at  will  is  of  more 
importance  than  any  advantages  a  stationary  light  may  present.  The 
mere  pointing  out  of  defects  and  difficulties  is  something  unworthy  of 
much  consideration  where  no  remedy  or  improvement  is  suggested  by 
the  critic.  I  have  a  suggestion  to  offer  here,  and  although  well  aware 
that  it  is  open  to  criticism,  I  beg  to  add  that  I  fail  to  see  any  just  reason 
why  such  windows  cannot  be  constructed  to  slide  toward  the  roof,  with 
a  spring  attachment  at  the  sides  to  hold  them  in  position,  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  employed  in  railway  carriages  and  dwellings,  instead  of 
dropping  them  into  a  pocket  provided  below.  There  is  sufficient  height 
to  the  body  to  admit  a  window  of  ample  dimensions,  without  materially 
altering  the  appearance  or  cost,  while  no  more  space  or  projection 
would  be  required  above  the  window  than  in  the  present  method.  More¬ 
over,  as  no  pocket  would  be  present  to  encroach  upon  the  room  where 
most  needed,  ample  space  would  then  be  afforded  for  springs  and  back 
squabbing,  and  these  would  present  the  same  appearance  as  the  trim¬ 
ming  at  the  sides,  while  the  gain  in  seat-room  would  be  the  same  as  by 
the  use  of  the  stationary  window  represented  in  Fig.  3. 

These  combined  advantages  would  certainly  appear  worthy  of  consid¬ 
eration,  and  I  hope  to  hear  the  opinion  of  others  concerning  the  points  I 
have  advanced.  _ 

DESIGN  APPLICABLE  TO  THE  TRIMMING  OF 
HEAVY  CARRIAGES. 

Block  and  Point  Finish  for  Heavy  Work. 

This  represents  a  neat  design  of  trimming  for  heavy  work,  with 
block  and  point  finish.  Fig.  1  shows  the  quarter  ",  Fig,  2,  the  back  ,  Fig. 
3,  the  cushion  and  seat-fall ;  and  Fig.  4>  the  door. 


In  making  up  this  pattern  let  the  square  be  completed  so  as  to  leave 
the  half  diamond,  and  allow  sufficient  fullness  so  as  to  form  the  square 
and  point  finish  as  hhown. 

The  upper  and  side  quarters  are  made  on  two-ply  buckram,  pasted  on 
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Fig.  4. 

How  ro  Economize  Time  in  Trimming  Heavy  Work. 

Having  finished  our  description  of  the  above  design,  we  will  now  cal! 
attention  to  our  plan  of  conducting  the  trimming  of  a  job  so  as  to  make 
every  lick  count  one. 

The  first  move  is  to  paste  up  all  the  rough  work  required.  After,  or 
while  it  is  drying,  we  seam  up  the  seaming-lace,  cover  the  handles,  make 
t  e  fence-strings,  paste  out  the  glass-holders,  paste  the  cushion  front 
and  get  out  the  dickey-seat  skirt  and  fall. 

By  the  time  all  this  has  been  done,  we  are  ready  to  fit  the  roughstuff 
After  everything  is  fitted,  proceed  to  lay  off.  This  being  done,  cut  the 
skins,  cloth  or  whatever  material  may  be  used.  When  this  is  all  cut,  fit 
the  broad-lace  for  the  doors  and  falls.  Then  make  up  the  pieces  that 
require  this  lace,  such  as  door-pads  and  falls.  After  the  door-pads  and 
falls  have  been  made  up,  then  paste  the  lace  down  to  the  above-men- 


with  goatskins,  with  plain  broad,  seaming  and  pasting  laces,  and  plain 

rug  carpet  and  tufts.  The  door  trimming  Fig.  4,  is  the  same  as  for  the  back 
and  cushion. 

ha^hea3etLqXtrSisariLrdrfeCthy  Pla.1"’  an<1  ^*adewith  one  layer  of  1  ~c  „iaue  up,  men  paste  the  lace  down  to  the  above-men 

lined  with  wadding  and  drawn  smoothly  on.  tioned  parts  ;  and  they  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  dry  by  the  time  thei 

are  wanted.  ’  J 

The  next  step  is  to  make  up  the  back  quarter  and  all  other  work  that 
belongs  to  the  job  before  we  begin  to  put  in  any  of  the  trimming.  When 
this  is  completed,  put  in  the  head-lining  and  roof  lace.  Then  commence 
to  paste  around  the  places  required  ;  and,  while  these  places  are  drying, 
bind  the  rocker  covers,  and  so  on. 

Have  everything  ready  to  hand,  and  don’t  stop  until  the  work  is  all  in. 
The  writer  has  never  approved  of  the  plan  of  making  and  cutting  and 
putting  in  one  piece  at  a  time.  Considerable  time  is  saved  by  having 
everything  ready.  Our  plan  is  to  have  all  our  work  made  up  before 
putting  a  single  article  into  the  job.  W  H  E 


AN  UNFORTUNATE  CABMAN. 


Fig.  3. 

Press  all  the  creases  from  your  cloth  if  you  want  your  work  to  look  neat. 
The  pads  over  the  pockets  and  back  glass  are  made  plain,  with  one  tuft 
in  the  center.  The  fall  is  also  plain,  as  it  is  not  in  a  prominent  place. 
The  beauty  of  this  design  is  confined  to  the  careful  execution  and  finish 


The  cab  drivers  of  Paris  seem  to  have  been  peculiarly  unfortunate 
latterly,  cases  being  continually  reported  either  of  their  cabs  being  stolen 
during  their  temporary  absence  to  refresh  exhausted  nature  at  a  wine 
shop,  or  of  the  men  themselves  being  brutally  assaulted  and  robbed. 
Only  the  other  day  there  were  two  cases  of  this  kind,  one  of  the  cab¬ 
man  in  question  being  crueliy  ill-treated. 

He  was  hailed  by  a  couple  of  respectably-dressed  individuals  during 
the  evening,  and  told  to  drive  to  an  address  near  the  Bois  de  Bou¬ 
logne.  Probably  something  in  their  appearance  or  manner  aroused  sus¬ 
picion,  for  the  cabman,  on  reaching  the  Point  de  Jour,  declined  to  take 
them  further  unless  his  fare  were  paid  for  the  distance  already  accom¬ 
plished.  Twenty  francs  were  handed  him,  and  he  drove  on  ;  but  out¬ 
side  the  fortifications  the  men  called  to  him  to  stop  and  give  them  their 
change.  While  he  was  feeling  in  his  pocket  for  his  purse,  one  of  the 
two  struck  him  a  tremendous  blow  on  the  head  with  a  loaded  stick, 
rendering  the  pooi  fellow  senseless.  On  recovering  consciousness  he 
found  himself  tied  to  the  back  of  the  cab  with  the  reins,  all  his  day’s 
earnings  having  been  taken  from  him  .—London  Standard. 


muslin  drawn  on  a  frame  so  as  to  make  it  convenient  for  the  workman. 
It  will  not  require  any  backing  on  the  side  and  upper  quarter,  such  as 
is  usually  employed  in  trimming  heavy  work. 

The  back,  cushion  and  fall  and  parts  of  the  side  quarters  are  trimmed 


of  the  points  and  squares,  and  you  will  easily  catch  the  idea.  Don't 
force  your  points  and  squares,  but  lay  your  work  off  accurately,  so  that 
every  point  and  square  will  work  into  its  place. 
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TRADE  GOSSIP  OF  THE  PAST  MONTH. 


In  New-York  City  and  suburbs,  including  New-Jersey  and  Con¬ 
necticut  (?),  the  carriage  trade  continues  dull  to  stagnation.  Sales 
of  new  work  have  been  few  and  far  between,  and  there  has  even 
been  a  let-up  in  that  old  standby:  repairing.  Up  to  the  time  of 
writing,  no  snow  of  any  consequence  has  visited  this  vicinity,  and 
sales  of  sleighs,  as  far  as  reported,  have  been  unimportant.  Prices, 
however,  have  been  well  maintained,  which  is  one  encouraging 
feature.  As  was  expected,  large  numbers  of  workmen  have  been 
temporarily  laid  off,  and  nearly  all  the  others  have  been  put 
on  reduced  time.  This  action  has  caused  no  surprise  on  the 
part  of  the  working  forces,  for  they  could  feel  its  necessity  as  well 
as  the  proprietors,  and  they  have  accepted  the  situation  with  the 
characteristic  good  grace  of  the  American  workman  so  long  as  he 
understands  causes  as  well  as  results.  Dealers  in  carriage  mate¬ 
rials  and  specialties  of  all  kinds  have  also  reduced  supply  more 
nearly  to  demand,  and  are  now  giving  attention  to  the  preparation 
of  fresher  and  more  attractive  goods  with  which  to  whet  the 
diminished  appetites  of  prospective  customers.  If  it  be  true  that 
past  over-production  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  present  depres¬ 
sion,  as  many  still  assert,  this  would  seem  rapidly  to  be  losing  force 
as  one  of  the  factors  of  evil.  So  far  as  we  can  now  observe,  a  nor¬ 
mal  spring  demand  ought  to  be  ample  to  clear  the  shelves  of  the 
dealers  in  materials,  as  well  as  the  repositories  of  the  carriage 
manufacturers.  Let  us  hope  that  such  a  demand  will  occur,  and 
that  the  wheels  of  trade  may  soon  begin  to  move. 

* 

*  * 

Recent  reports  from  the  West  indicate  very  general  depression 
in  the  carriage  trade,  but  the  number  of  failures  and  business  em¬ 
barrassments  has  scarcely  exceeded  that  of  average  years,  which 
indicates  that  manufacturers  have  duly  appreciated  the  situation 
and  promptly  adapted  their  expenditures  to  their  decreased 
receipts.  The  feeling  of  our  Western  friends  is  perhaps  best 
epitomized  in  the  following  letter,  received  from  a  Chicago  cor¬ 
respondent  under  date  of  Dec.  15th,  which  says  :  “Trade  is  pretty 
quiet  here.  Still,  it  is  better  than  it  was  a  month  ago.  Carriage 
men  throughout  the  West  are  doing  very  little  at  present.  I  was 
in  Cincinnati  last  week,  and  the  large  shops  have  not  yet  started 
up,  nor  are  they  making  contracts.  Their  usual  time  is  in  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December,  but  this  year  it  will  not  be  before  the  first  of 
January.” 

* 

*  * 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  these  hard  times  is  the 
increased  care  which  manufacturers  are  now  giving  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  business.  Every  so-called  misfortune  no  doubt  pre¬ 
sents  certain  compensations  of  its  own,  and  the  above  is  one  that 
inevitably  attends  a  prolonged  season  of  business  depression.  The 
bookkeeping  department,  and  particularly  the  “  Profit  and  Loss  ” 
account,  is  now  allowed  to  receive  its  full  share  of  attention.  Cer¬ 
tain  lines  of  work  are  thereby  discovered  to  be  unprofitable,  and 
-hey  are  dropped.  Certain  unnecessary  contingent  expenses,  so 
small  individually  that  they  attracted  no  attention  while  the 
actory  was  at  full  drive, — although,  rat-like,  they  must  have  made 
serious  inroads  on  the  meal-bags, — are  now  smelt  out  and  eradicated. 
Cheaper  and  better  methods  of  accomplishing  old  results  are  now 
nvestigated,  and  put  in  practice.  Reorganization  and  restoration 
aecome  the  order  of  the  day.  Where  these  results  are  attained, 
.emporary  stoppage  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  unmixed  evil.  It 
should  mean  increased  ability  and  serviceableness  of  the  entire 
working  machinery  of  the  factory  and  office,  as  soon  as  the  time  of 
iction  again  comes  around.  And  come  it  will ! 

* 

*  * 

During  periods  of  stagnation  like  the  present,  there  is  a  certain 
tmount  of  encouragement  to  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  diminished  bulk,  managed  on  principles  of  increased  care 


and  economy,  will  often  produce  a  more  satisfactory  percentage  of 
profit  to  the  manufacturer  than  the  overgrown  and  cumbrous  busi¬ 
ness  of  former  years,  which  overtaxed  the  proprietor’s  efforts  to 
supervise  it  in  detail,  and  which,  consequently,  often  drove  him 
instead  of  allowing  him  to  drive  it.  Granted  that  your  trade 
during  1884  aggregated  only  $50,000,  while  that  of  1879  was  a 
round  $100,000  !  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  your  net  pro¬ 
ceeds  have  also  been  halved.  If,  instead  of  fretting,  you  have 
made  the  most  of  the  opportunities  following  that  condition  of 
trade  known  as  “quiet,”  carefully  adapting  the  extent  and  quality 
of  your  product  to  the  legitimate  demand,  properly  economizing 
in  all  departments,  and  courageously  maintaining  your  price-cur¬ 
rent,  you  may  very  likely  have  equaled  your  profit  of  1879,  besides 
getting  all  things  in  better  shape.  Remember  that  your  own  pot 
depends  for  its  boiling  qualities  not  upon  the  gross  item  but  upon 
the  net — a  fact  too  often  lost  sight  of,  we  fear,  in  the  competitive 
struggle  of  American  business  life  ! 

* 

*  * 

The  supervision  now  exercised  in  Great  Britain  over  the  ap¬ 
pointments  of  those  who  supply  the  Royal  households  is  thought 
to  demand  the  exercise  of  increased  vigilance,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Royal  Arms  have  been  used  recklessly  by  many  manu¬ 
facturers  who,  by  imaginative  freaks,  have  considered  themselves 
authorized  to  supply  Royalty.  The  Royal  Warrant  must  now 
actually  be  granted  before  manufacturers  or  tradesmen  are  entitled 
to  display  the  Royal  Arms  on  their  premises.  One  of  the  latest 
appointments  under  the  new  and  more  stringent  law  is  that  of 
Messrs.  Atkinson  &  Philipson,  coach-builders,  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  who  have  been  officially  notified  by  General  Sir  Dighton 
Probyn  that  they  have  been  appointed  by  Royal  Warrant  coach- 
builders  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  this  firm  recently  made  a  park  phaeton  for  the  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Wales’s  special  use,  and  also  a  brougham  and  omnibus 
for  their  Royal  Highnesses. 

* 

*  * 

Whatever  Mr.  Henry  Julian  writes,  is  worth  reading;  and,  in 
the  course  of  correspondence  relative  to  his  recent  leeture  pam¬ 
phlet,  he  makes  the  following  observations :  “  I  shall,  indeed,  be 
very  much  pleased  should  my  lecture  be  the  means  of  stimulat¬ 
ing  any  of  the  members  of  the  New-York  Technical  Class  to  study 
the  principles  of  art.  There  is  abundance  of  opportunity  in  our 
trade  for  displaying  skill  and  taste,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  you 
have  a  large  amount  of  latent  talent  among  your  pupils,  which, 
if  developed,  could  not  fail  to  raise  the  character  of  their  work, 
and  by  raising  it,  raise,  perhaps,  the  character  of  the  work  of 
their  district  of  their  country.  I  do  not  believe  that  our  race  is 
one  whit  behind  any  other  race  in  natural  capacity  for  producing 
artistic  work  of  the  highest  order.  The  race  which  has  produced 
the  greatest  inventors,  the  first  novelists,  poets,  and  orators  of  the 
age,  and  whose  painters,  sculptors  and  architects  are  second  to 
none,  must  have  the  imaginative  faculty  to  a  supreme  degree,  and 
where  that  faculty  exists  nothing  is  impossible  in  art.  I  venture 
to  prophesy  that  in  another  generation  our  work  will  be  as  remark¬ 
able  for  beauty  as  it  is  for  mechanical  skill.  Those  who  have  the 
interest  of  the  trade  at  heart  should  aid  by  pen  and  pence  the 
efforts  that  are  now  being  made  to  accomplish  this.  Your  peo¬ 
ple  have  done  some  mighty  things  in  material  development  and  if 
they  take  up  this  matter  of  technical  and  art  education  with  their 
characteristic  spirit  and  energy,  the  result  will  be  equally  remarka¬ 
ble.  The  time  will  come  when  beauty  will  be  an  essential  in  all 
products,  and  the  manufacturer  who  cannot  give  that  essential  to 
his  work  will  have  no  chance  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world.” 


EXPENSE  OF  KEEPING  A  DRAG. 

Why  the  cost  of  keeping  a  drag  and  team  to  work  is  so  heavy,  will 
be  readily  understood  by  a  visit  to  suitable  West  End  stables.  Lofty 
coach-houses  for  the  drag,  besides  which  is  the  fourgon  or  exercising 
brake,  and  a  single-horse  or  two-wheel  brake.  Besides  the  four  horses 
used  for  a  short  trip,  four  more  well-trained  and  matched  horses  must 
be  kept  as  relays  if  longer  journeys  are  attempted,  say  to  Virginia 
Water  or  Ascot.  These  are  sent  forward  the  day  before.  A  spare 
horse  or  two  in  case  of  accident,  or  for  messengers,  is  generally  kept ; 
also  harness,  especially  collars  and  bits,  which  suit  and  fit  each  horse. 
The  grooms,  strappers,  and  under-strappers  are  numerous  ;  and  the 
fodder  and  litter  are  supplied  in  almost  wasteful  profusion.  Thus  the 
reason  of  the  high  cost  of  keeping  a  drag  is  obvious. 
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THE  CONFLICT  BETWEEN  CUSTOM-MADE  AND 
WHOLESALE  WORK. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  PRESENT  SITUATION  FROM  THE  STANDPOINT 
OE  A  WHOLESALE  MANUFACTURER. 

OPEN  LETTER  OF  INQUIRY. 

G.  H.  Burrows,  Esq.,  President  “ The  Standard  IVagon  Co.,”  Cincin¬ 
nati ,  Ohio. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  During  the  past  year  we  have  received  many  inquiries 
from  carriage-makers,  chiefly  those  located  in  country  towns,  asking 
The  Hub's  advice  as  to  the  course  which  it  is  advisable  for  them  to  pursue 
in  view  of  the  steadily  increasing  competition  on  the  part  of  wholesale 
manufacturers  of  low-price  buggies  for  the  trade, — whether  to  attempt 
to  ignore  such  competition  altogether  and  adhere  to  old  prices,  or  to  go 
into  cheaper  work  and  depend  more  upon  repairs  for  a  profit. 

Our  advice  has  been  to  the  following  effect,  namely  :  First,  that  it 
means  ruin  to  any  small  concern  to  attempt  to  compete  with  the  whole¬ 
sale  buggy  manufacturers  on  the  score  of  price  ;  Second,  that  the  quality  of 
the  work  produced  by  the  local  manufacturer  should  be  raised  rather  than 
lowered,  and  special  attention  be  given  to  the  production  of  new  and  indi¬ 
vidual  styles,  including  the  best  possible  material  and  workmanship,  at 
increased  rather  than  diminished  prices  ;  Third,  that  it  is  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration  whether  a  full  assortment  of  work  made  by  some  leading 
wholesale  manufacturer  may  not  profitably  be  kept  on  hand,  to  meet 
demands  for  such,  and  to  realize  any  profit  that  may  lie  in  that  direction  ; 
and,  Fourth,  that  increased  attention  should  be  given  to  the  department 
of  repairs,  which  should  be  pushed  for  all  it  is  worth. 

It  has  occurred  to  us  that  you,  as  one  of  the  leading  members  of  that 
Western  center  of  the  wholesale  trade  which  has  thrown  such  confusion 
into  the  camp  of  the  local  country  carriage-makers,  might  have  some 
helpful  suggestions  to  offer  in  this  connection,  based  upon  your  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  last  few  years  ;  and  we  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  address¬ 
ing  you  this  letter,  as  a  general  mark  of  interrogation,  hoping  that  it  may 
call  forth  from  you  some  expression  of  opinion  which  you  will  feel  justi¬ 
fied  in  allowing  us  to  make  public. 

We-  feel  confident  that  you  agree  with  us  in  deploring  the  present 
depression  which  is  felt  by  the  local  builders  throughout  the  country. 
We  know  that  there  is  no  intention  or  desire  on  the  part  of  your  house, 
or  your  worthy  confreres  in  the  wholesale  trade,  to  push  anybody  to  the 
wall.  We  think  we  fully  appreciate  the  relations  between  your  interests 
and  theirs.  Both  classes  of  makers  include  honest,  skillful  and  hard¬ 
working  men,  who  are  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  gain  an  honest  liveli¬ 
hood  from  an  honorable  calling.  As  long  as  any  member  of  either  class 
deals  justly  by  his  customers,  and  makes  a  fair  profit  on  his  year’s  work, 
no  one  certainly  has  a  right  to  complain  of  him. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  unquestionably  a  fact  that,  to-day,  the  interests 
of  the  two  classes  conflict  seriously,  and  that  the  workers  in  a  small  way 
are  the  sufferers.  Is  there  not,  we  beg  to  ask,  some  possible  solution  of 
this  conflict  of  interests,  by  which  both  the  large  wholesale  and  the  small 
local  manufacturers  can  merge  their  interests,  so  that  each  may  be  bene- 
fitted  and  the  trade  as  a  whole  be  benefitted  ? 

If  this  inquiry  happens  to  come  to  you  at  a  time  of  comparative  leisure, 
please  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  experience  in  this  matter.  You  have 
no  doubt  already  given  it  careful  thought,  and  we  feel  confident  that  a 
full  and  frank  expression  of  your  views  will  contain  many  items  of  in¬ 
terest,  which  we  should  be  glad,  with  your  permission,  to  make  public. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

New-York,  Nov.  24,  1884.  Editor  of  The  Hub. 

* 

*  * 

OPEN  LETTER  OF  RESPONSE. 

Cincinnati,  Dec.  8th,  1884. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  I  am  happy  in  having  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  replying  to  the  inquiries  contained  in  yours  of  Nov.  24th. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  large  number  of  local  manufacturers 
of  buggies,  carriages,  etc.,  who,  by  long  years  of  careful  attention  to 
business,  have  built  up  a  well-earned  reputation,  should  feel  very  much 
as  if  an  enemy  had  invaded  their  territory,  when  they  see  car-load  after 
car-load  of  well-made  and  low-priced  work  scattered  over  the  country, — 
and,  worse  yet,  see  it  purchased  and  more  called  for,  at  prices  that 
defy  competition  on  their  part.  The  first  thought  of  such  a  builder  is  no 
doubt  to  this  effect :  “Well,  my  customers  are  all  supplied,  no  more  bug¬ 
gies  will"  be  wanted  for  years,  and,  except  as  a  repairing  shop,  my  occu¬ 
pation  is  gone  !  ” 

Within  my  own  observation  many  worthy  makers  have  seriously 
crippled  their  business  by  giving  way  to  a  feeling  of  resentment  against 
all  wholesale  makers,  and  by  entering  into  a  hopeless  opposition,  either 
by  denouncing  the  work  or  attempting  to  meet  the  prices  at  which  it  can 
be  furnished.  A  careful  diagnosis  of  the  case  will,  I  think,  disabuse  the 
local  or  smaller  makers  of  this  erroneous  idea,  and  prove  that,  in  place 
of  being  competitors,  the  wholesale  makers  are  sure  forerunners  of  better 


days  for  the  trade, — so  popularizing  the  use  of  light  wheeled  vehicles  that 
the  world  is  more  and  more  going  on  wheels. 

Let  us  briefly  review  the  changed  conditions  of  the  past  few  years. 
Within  the  memory  of  quite  young  men  in  the  trade,  the  owner  of  a 
buggy  or  carriage  was  the  exception  ;  only  the  rich  man  of  the  town 
could  afford  such  state,  and  the  well-to-do  farmer  who  had  more  than  his 
cart  and  farm-wagon,  aspired  only  to  a  high,  clumsy  spring-wagon.  In 
the  recent  past  it  was  quite  an  event  in  the  life  of  a  young  man  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  country,  when  he  could  secure  the  use  of  a  buggy 
and  give  his  girl  what  was  probably  the  first  ride  of  the  kind  that 
had  been  offered  in  her  quiet  life.  And  this  conservative  use  of  light 
pleasure  vehicles  must  have  continued  until  this  day,  had  not  capital, 
invention  and  energy  entered  the  field  and  placed  these  vehicles  within 
the  easy  reach  of  persons  of  very  moderate  means,  until,  in  towns  where 
ten  years  ago  not  six  buggies  could  be  seen  on  the  streets  in  a  week, 
to-day  they  are  counted  by  hundreds  ;  and  until  small  shops  that  then 
built  ten  or  twenty  jobs  in  a  year  now  employ  as  many  hands  and  fires 
on  repair  work  alone,  while  continuing  to  make  the  custom  work  and 
special  jobs  for  the  community. 

Moreover,  in  instances  where  the  carriage -builder  of  a  town,  instead 
of  antagonizing  the  trade  work  when  it  has  been  offered  him,  and  driving 
the  wholesale  maker  to  seek  his  customers  among  men  not  in  the  trade, 
has  promptly  read  the  signs  of  the  times  and  taken  hold  of  it  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  him,  and  made  it  a  part  of  his  business,  the  invariable  result  has 
been  that  he  has  held  his  own  with  his  custom  work,  and  greatly  increased 
his  business  and  profits  by  likewise  pushing  the  sale  of  cheap  work 
among  those  who  otherwise  could  never  have  bought  a  buggy  of  him  or 
any  one  else. 

Not  long  ago,  an  old  and  well-to-do  carriage-maker,  in  a  good  town  in 
this  State,  said  to  the  writer  :  “  What  a  mistake  I  made  ten  years  ago  ! 
I  then  had  the  largest  trade  in  this  community,  with  plenty  of  work  at 
good  prices.  The  trade  work  was  offered  me,  but  I  thought  it  beneath 
my  notice.  But  men  who  never  made  or  sold  a  carriage  bought  car-loads 
of  it,  and  effected  sales  all  around  me.  I  continued  to  refuse  to  accept 
the  situation  until  too  late.  They  took  my  trade,  and  to-day  my  big  shop 
is  turned  into  a  repairing  shop — and  is  for  sale.  It  is  too  late  at  my  time 
of  life  to  start  again  ;  but,  in  looking  back,  I  feel  that  if  I  had  taken  a 
good  line  of  trade  work,  pushed  it,  and  kept  to  the  front,  I  would  have 
sold  a  large  quantity  at  a  fair  profit  ;  I  would  likewise  have  increased  the 
demand  for  my  own  work,  and  I  would  have  held  the  fort  !  ” 

You  will  see,  by  the  above,  that  my  views  almost  exactly  coincide  with 
the  sound  advice  you  have  given  the  trade,  as  expressed  in  your  com¬ 
munication  ;  but,  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious  and  appearing  as  a  special 
pleader  in  the  interest  of  the  wholesale  trade,  I  desire  to  emphasize  this 
fact,  namely  :  I  am  fully  persuaded,  if  the  idea  that  the  interests  of  the 
wholesale  manufacturers  and  the  smaller  custom  makers  are  antagonistic 
can  only  be  got  rid  of,  it  will  soon  be  proved  that  we  can  work  together, 
with  mutual  interests  and  mutual  profit. 

The  manufacturers  of  cheap  work  are  educating  the  people  to  ride,  and 
gradually  creating  a  demand  for  better  and  better  work,  which  it  should 
be  the  endeavor  of  all  makers  to  be  ready  to  supply.  The  day  will  never 
come  when  the  wholesale  trade  can  supply  the  wants  of  the  thousands 
who  demand  work  possessing  individuality  and  adaptation  to  the  tastes 
and  needs  of  the  locality  where  it  must  be  made.  That  is  no  more  pos¬ 
sible  than  that  the  ready-made  clothing  dealer  should  be  able  to  displace 
the  custom  tailor.  The  wholesale  clothier  has  his  place.  He  can  dress 
the  masses  far  better  than  their  fathers  ever  dressed,  and  for  less  money. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  the  custom  tailor  finds,  by  this  very  placing  of 
good  clothes  on  the  backs  of  the  millions,  that  an  increased  demand  for 
his  own  nicer  and  more  complete  work  is  necessarily  created.  Is  not 
the  result  logical  ?  And  does  it  not  equally  apply  to  the  carriage  trade  ? 
Allow  me  to  close  by  exhorting  the  carriage  trade  throughout  the  country 
to  no  longer  allow  the  itinerant  trader,  the  general  storekeeper,  and  the 
agricultural  implement  dealer  to  monopolize  the  trade  in  low-priced  work, 
thus  losing  the  twenty  customers  who  will  purchase  a  buggy  costing  under 
$100,  while  saving  the  sole  remaining  customer  who  can  afford  to  pay 
over  that  amount.  The  profits  of  both  the  low  and  high-priced  work 
belong  to  the  local  manufacturer  if  he  will  claim  it. 

The  above  views  are  the  result  of  observation  covering  the  field  of  a 
trade  extending  from  Maine  to  California,  and  I  believe  they  will  be 
found  to  be  substantially  correct.  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  further 
questions  that  may  be  suggested  by  them.  Yours  truly, 

_  G.  H.  Burrows. 

A  recent  advertisement  reads  as  follows:  “If  the  gentlemen  who 
keeps  the  shoe  store  with  a  red  head  will  return  the  umbrella  of  a  young 
lady  with  whalebone  ribs  and  an  iron  handle  to  the  slate-roofed  grocer’s 
shop  he  will  hear  of  something  to  his  advantage,  as  the  same  is  the  gift 
of  a  deceased  mother  now  no  more  with  the  name  engraved  on  it.”  For 
practice,  let  the  reader  rearrange  this  sentence  ;  and  when  he  next 
sends  a  communication  to  his  trade  journal  he  will  be  less  likely  to  fall 
into  similar  errors  of  construction. 
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OFFICIAL  CIRCULAR  FROM  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

subject:  free-hand  drawing. 

To  the  Carriage  and  Wagon-Makers  of  the  United  States,  and  their 
Employes  : 

This  Committee,  having  charge  of  the  Trade  School  in  New-York  City 
devoted  to  the  instruction  of  carriage  employes  in  free-hand  and  mechan¬ 
ical  drawing,  beg  to  offer  the  following  suggestions,  founded  upon  their 
expedience  of  the  past  year  in  the  Corresponding  Classes. 

The  majority  of  the  pupils  of  such  classes  evidently  misunderstand  the 
object  and  scope  of  the  teachings  undertaken  in  this  department  of  the 
school  work.  They  expect  to  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  carriage 
drafting  at  the  very  start.  This  is  unreasonable  and  impracticable.  As 
a  rule,  the  candidates  for  admission  give  evidence  of  having  had  no  pre¬ 
vious  instruction  of  any  kind  in  drawing.  Not  only  are  they  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  geometry  and  perspective,  and 
utterly  lacking  in  experience  in  free-hand  drawing,  but  many  of  them  do 
not  know  how  to  use  a  pencil  or  crayon,  to  say  nothing  of  the  compass- 
pen.  Such  young  men  are  just  the  ones  that  the  Corresponding  Classes 
are  particularly  designed  to  assist  ;  but  to  reap  any  benefit  from  the 
advanced  lessons  in  carriage  drafting,  they  must  first  become  familiar 
with  the  use  of  drawing  instruments,  and  with  the  rudiments  of  free-hand 
and  mechanical  drawing. 

Free-hand  drawing,  this  Committee  believes,  must  be  made  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  all  instruction  designed  to  develop  the  taste  and  originality  of 
draftsmen,  whether  artistic  or  mechanical.  Free-hand  drawing  best 
trains  the  eye  to  appreciate  beauty  of  outline,  to  criticise  defects,  and  to 
originate  new  and  graceful  forms  and  combinations.  Free-hand  drawing 
best  teaches  the  pupil  ease  in  the  use  of  chalk,  crayon  or  pencil.  Free¬ 
hand  drawing,  and  free-hand  drawing  only,  may  be  relied  upon  to  teach 
the  mind  and  hand  to  work  in  unison.  Free-hand  drawing,  therefore, 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  the  introductory  lessons  prepared  by  the 
instructor,  and  every  new  scholar  is  expected  to  follow  these  lessons  in 
due  course,  whether  he  has  previously  received  instruction  in  this  branch 
or  not.  If  already  familiar  with  such  work,  additional  practice  cannot 
but  prove  valuable  to  him,  and  it  will  also  enable  the  instructor  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  pupil’s  degree  of  proficiency  and  his  individuality. 
In  any  case,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  every  pupil  should  be  a  fair 
free-hand  draftsman  before  he  can  expect  to  obtain  any  advantage  from 
the  study  of  mechanical  drawing,  where  the  trained  eye  and  trained  hand 
must  still  be  depended  upon. 

The  next  course  of  lessons  is  devoted  to  the  selection  and  use  of  such 
mechanical  aids  as  have  been  found  particularly  helpful  in  the  carriage 
draft-room.  Then  follow  rudimentary  lessons  in  carriage  drafting  on  a 
small  scale.  The  next  series  briefly  explains  the  principles  of  plain  and 
solid  geometry,  as  preliminary  to  geometry  applied  to  carriage  drafting. 
Thus  prepared,  the  pupil  is  then  introduced  to  the  so-called  “  French 
Rule  ”  of  carriage  body-making,  as  taught  in  the  celebrated  school  of 
Albert  Dupont  in  Paris,  which  involves  a  study  of  all  the  leading  geomet¬ 
rical  problems  in  carriage  drafting  and  construction.  This  is  followed  by 
lessons  devoted  to  the  principles  of  perspective,  miscellaneous  problems 
relating  to  the  suspension  of  vehicles,  and  full  and  complete  working 
drawings,  wherein  all  the  previous  instructions  are  introduced  and 
utilized. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  foregoing  outline  of  the  established  course  of 
study,  that  the  elaborate  series  of  lesson-papers  prepared  by  the  in¬ 
structor  for  the  Corresponding  Classes  are  intended,  by  easy  and  direct 
stages,  to  lead  such  pupils  as  are  willing  to  follow  them  in  due  course  and 
devote  to  them  the  necessary  time  and  practice,  from  the  first  use  of 
the  crayon  in  free-hand  drawing  to  the  completed  working  draft,  where¬ 
from  patterns  may  be  made  and  a  carriage  can  safely  be  constructed. 

We  notice,  in  a  recent  lecture  by  President  Geo.  N.  Hooper,  of  the 
Institute  of  British  Carriage  Manufacturers,  London,  England,  on  “The 
Methods  and  Results  of  Technical  Teachings”  in  that  country,  that  he 
has  embodied  the  same  general  views  above  expressed.  He  says  : 

“Many  of  the  students  come  to  the  classes  wanting  to  be  taught  to 
draw  carriages,  unwilling  to  pass  beforehand  through  a  good  training  in 
free-hand  drawing.  They  have,  therefore,  to  be  set  to  copy  drawings  of 
carriages,  and  some  attain  fair  skill  as  copyists.  “  '  *  *  I  he  teach¬ 

ers,  however  skillful  and  enthusiastic,  could  proceed  with  greater  certainty 
and  assurance  if  their  students  could  at  once,  with  tolerable  certainty, 
accurately  describe  the  lines  that  should  be  inserted  in  due  order  in  any 
ordinary,  and,  still  more,  in  any  intricate  carriage  drawing.  Progress 
would  be  more  rapid,  and  a  far  higher  character  of  drawing  would  result. 
Besides  this,  the  students  would  be  prepared  in  the  future  for  more  orig¬ 
inal  and  independent  work.” 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  in  his  recent  address  as  President  of  the  Art  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Social  Science  Congress,  given  at  Birmingham,  England, 
further  emphasizes  the  same  views.  He  says  : 

“  Free-hand  is  the  very  basis,  the  essential  alphabet,  and  the  only  true 
foundation  of  the  universal  language  of  drawing,  of  which  geometry  is 
the  syntax,  without  which  intelligible  words  are  impossible  ;  and  it  is 


absolutely  necessary  to  master  the  two  before  being  competent  to 
approach  the  high  quality  of  artistic  perception  of  fitness  to  an  end,  and 
the  still  higher  quality  of  art  truth.” 

We  heartily  endorse  the  expressions  of  the  gentlemen  above  quoted, 
and  earnestly  invite  to  them  the  attention  of  the  trades  we  represent. 

A  few  words  now  to  employers.  Much  money  and  time  have  been 
devoted  by  the  Carriage  Builders’  National  Association  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  of  a  school  specially  devoted  to  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  carriage  employ6s.  For  four  years  past  the  Trade  School  has 
been  in  successful  operation,  and  it  has  already  accomplished  much  good, 
as  is  clearly  proved  by  the  progress  shown  by  many  of  the  pupils,  and 
the  positions  of  increased  responsibility  they  now  occupy  in  the  fac¬ 
tories  where  they  are  employed.  Last  year  the  scope  of  the  School  work 
was  materially  increased  by  establishing  Corresponding  Classes,  which 
now  offer  facilities  for  instruction  to  employes  of  carriage  and  wagon- 
makers  throughout  the  country,  in  their  homes,  and  at  merely  nominal 
fees  (namely  :  $1  a  year  for  the  apprentice  and  $2  for  the  journeyman), 
barely  covering  the  cost  of  postage.  Under  this  arrangement,  carriage 
workmen  in  America  now  possess  opportunities  for  regular  and  practical 
instruction  far  surpassing  those  of  any  other  country,  and  they  have  none 
but  themselves  to  blame  if  they  do  not  utilize  them. 

The  employers,  also,  owe  it  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  their  employes 
that  they  promptly  take  advantage  of  the  same  opportunities,  by  organ¬ 
izing  local  classes  to  cooperate  with  the  parent  School,  or,  when  this 
cannot  be  done,  by  encouraging  their  workmen  individually  to  become 
corresponding  members  of  the  School.  Every  move  that  benefits 
employes  benefits  the  employer  as  well,  and  the  latter  can  often  well 
afford  to  pay  the  small  initiation  fee  on  account  of  an  ambitious  appren¬ 
tice  or  helpful  foreman,  that  he  may  receive  the  stimulus  necessarily  im¬ 
parted  by  regular  communication  with  the  experienced  city  workmen 
employed  as  instructors  in  the  parent  school. 

For  your  own  benefit,  please  give  careful  consideration  to  the  above 
suggestions. 

This  Committee  further  request  your  assistance  in  communicating  the 
facts  contained  in  this  circular  to  all  your  employes,  accompanied  by  a 
recommendation  from  you  that  they  immediately  join  the  Corresponding 
Classes.  Further  copies  of  this  circular,  for  distribution,  will  be  supplied 
on  application  to  the  Secretary  ;  and  a  little  earnest  effort  on  your  part, 
by  urging  employes  to  join  the  School,  forwarding  their  remittances,  and 
then  encouraging  them  to  persevere  in  the  study  of  the  fortnightly  lesson- 
papers,  is  the  form  of  assistance  most  needed  by  your  Committee,  who 
are  trying  to  do  their  part  in  this  public  duty,  and  who  only  ask  that  you 
will  try  and  do  yours.  Very  respectfully  yours, 

Executive  Committee:  Committee  f  J™.  W.  Britton,  Chairman. 

of  the  Carriage  Builders'  Na-  Wilder  H.  Pray,  Treasurer. 

tional  Association  on  Technical  j  \yM_  t\t_  Fitz-Gerald. 

Education :  y  q  w.  w.  Houghton,  Secretary. 

214  E.  34th-street,  New-York,  Dec.  10,  1884. 


ONSARTAINNESS  OF  SLEIGHING  IN  D.  C. 

Last  year’s  snow-fall  in  Washington  recalled  to  the  mind  of  a  /  ittsburgh 
Dispatch  writer  the  experience  of  the  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  who,  when 
Secretary  of  State,  had  a  fine  sleigh  sent  down  there  from  New-York. 
The  day  it  arrived,  there  were  ten  inches  of  snow  on  the  streets  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  the  stable-men  worked  half  the  night  to  get  the  sleigh  ready 
for  use  next  day.  Before  daylight  the  weather  grew  warmer,  and  by  10 
in  the  morning  all  the  snow  was  gone,  and  no  more  fell  that  winter.  “Oh, 
well,”  said  Mrs.  Fish,  “we’ll  use  the  sleigh  next  winter.”  But  there  was 
no  snow  next  winter  ;  and  the  handsome  sleigh  was  finally  sent  back  to 
New-York  without  ever  having  been  used. 


«  WHO  OWNS  THIS  COACH?” 

A  hammercloth  coach  is  seen  standing  in  front  of  a  London  carriage 
wareroom,  with  Jeames  on  the  box.  A  policeman  approaches,  and  ad¬ 
dresses  Jeames  familiarly  : 

“Well,  Powder  Wig,  who  sports  this  ark-on-wheels?” 

Jeames  (stiffly) :  “  Col.  Snood  ;  and  who  s  a  better  right? 

Bobby  :  “  Ah  !  I  thought  by  your  distinguished  appearance  that  you 
were  the  proprietor.” 

Jeames  (confidentially):  “Well,  fact  is,  the  Colonel  hasnt  settled  for 
it,  so  the  coach-maker  has  a  pull  on  it ;  but  as  I  own  the  coach-maker,  I 
suppose  we  might  call  it  that  I  own  the  coach  too. 

The  venerable  M.  Chevreul,  of  France,  whose  celebrated  work  on 
Color  ought  to  be  familiar  to  every  carriage  painter,  still  lectures  on 
chemistry  at  the  Paris  Museum  of  Natural  History.  He  is  98  years  old  , 
and  the  other  day  he  told  his  class  that  he  could  not  possibly  account 
for  it,  but  he  really  was  beginning  to  lose  his  memory  for  names. 
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OFFICIAL  CIRCULAR. 


IN  I  RODUCTORY  ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  COMMITTEE  ON  STATISTICS. 

T o  the  Carriage-makers  of  the  United  States  : 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Carriage  Builders’  National  Associa¬ 
tion  held  in  St.  Louis  in  October  last,  the  undersigned  were  appointed 
as  a  committee  to  gather  facts  and  figures,  as  well  as  general  informa¬ 
tion,  on  the  subject  of  the  past,  present  and  prospective  production  of 
carriages  and  carriage  goods  in  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  pre¬ 
senting  reliable  statistics,  by  which  the  trades  may  be  guided  in  their 
future  production. 

To  this  end  the  committee  earnestly  request  all  manufacturers 
of  carriages  and  carriage  goods  in  the  United  States,  whether  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  or  not,  to  prepare  individual  reports  based 
upon  the  inquiries  noted  in  the  blank  form  which  will  be  distributed  to 
the  trade  at  an  early  day,  and  forward  the  same  to  some  member  of  the 
committee. 

Such  individual  reports  will  afterwards  be  consolidated  in  the  form  of 
statistical  reports,  which  will  be  presented  to  the  Association  and  after¬ 
ward  mailed  to  every  carriage-maker  who  contributes  a  report.  The 
original  reports  sent  to  the  committee  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence 
and  be  seen  by  the  committee  alone. 

We  believe  that  if  the  trade  generally  will  respond  to  the  circulars,  that 
the  forthcoming  consolidated  report  may  be  made  of  much  interest  and 
practical  value  to  all  carriage  manufacturers.  The  committee  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  do  their  part  of  the  work  with  discretion,  and  they  invite  the 
prompt  cooperation  of  all  members  of  the  trades  alluded  to. 

F .  D.  Suydam,  Chairman,  Toledo,  O. 
Jno.  W.  Britton,  New-York  City. 

Geo.  M.  Peters,  Columbus,  O. 

Geo.  A.  Halsey,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Addison  Bybee,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Committee  of  the  Carriage 
Builders'  National  Associa-  -< 
lion  on  Trade  Statistics  : 


APPRENTICESHIP  APPLIED  TO  THE  CARRIAGE 

PAINT-SHOP. 


Hassard-st. ,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Editor  of  The  Hub— Dear  Sir  :  I  here  inclose  a  manuscript  on  the 
subject  of  apprenticeship  as  applied  to  the  carriage  paint-shop.  If  you  can  use 
it,  your  are  welcome  to  it.  I  think  the  question  is  a  vital  one  to  all  concerned, 
and  this  expression  of  my  views  may  help  to  stimulate  others  who 
able  than  I  am,  to  express  theirs  as  well. 


are  more  cap- 


A  MERIC  AN  PATENTS  PERTAINING  TO  CARRIAGES 
GRANTED  DURING  NOVEMBER,  1884. 

Compiled  by  Huntington  &  Huntington. 

The  following  patents,  of  interest  to  the  carriage  trade,  were  issued  by 
the  United  States  Patent  Office  during  the  month  of  November,  1881  : 

November  4th,  1884. 

Carriage  Axie-box  . F.  L.  Snow . West  Swanzey,  N  H 

WatonrAxr.n  ,AxI' . N'  L'  [?.°lmes R«ln.,  Wis! 

Buggy  Spring . X.  J.  Miller. .  .7.'.'.'.  Mount'  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

Carriage  Spring . J.  McCormick . Potsdam 

Carriage  Umbrella  Attachment  -j  C'  Butlin,  Camborne, 

Wagon  End-gate . l!  Eaton.  .^““^"^Xr'shfrotj.: 

c  j  ,  .  .  ,•••••••• . G.  and  H.  H.  Thomas. .Waterloo  N  V 

Sand-belt  Attachm’t  for  Spoke  )  00'  *• 

Lathes . j  Case . Owensborough,  Ky 

Vehicle  Running-gear . E.  Whitmor'eV.V.V.Vs/nFrLcisco  JaI 

L?  ’■ c-  ■■■*«?*.  Mich; 

Wagon  Brake . L.  L.  James.  Med?m°’lJd 

Automatic  Wagon  Brake . F.  W.  Moldenhauer. Ashippun  Wis.' 

November  nth,  1884. 

ESrgaS,e,0P  B°W . h  “-Ai""'1 . Cleveland,  0. 

Fifthewlfeel . W.^Moore . ..Olean.  N.  V. 

<<  . ^L  ^  oung . Davenport,  la. 

Vehicle  Hub .  j  q’  Millf!-06 .  Thi  '^Chicago,  Bl. 

Sleip-h  •••  Miller . The  Grove,  Texas. 

ThiH-coupiing  j :::::::::: .' !  £  £n«fc;."V YCunKM' 

Hook  and  Ladder  Truck . E.  F.  Steek .  '  Chicago  in' 

Vehicle  Spring . S.  Q.  Smith . '.Hannibaf  Mo' 

Two-wheeled  Vehicle . A.  Hofman .  Indianapolis  Ind' 

Device  for  Removing  Wagon  /  naianapolis,  Ind. 

Bodies . f  w-  H.  Lowe . Hutsonville,  Ill. 

Wagon  Brake . W.  Bentlim . Flushing  N  Y 

. C.  R.  Parks . Arkadelphfa,  Ark. 

. B-  Clark . Helena,  Mont. 


Whiffletree-clip 


I  am,  sir,  yours  respectfully,  A.  P.  Daire. 

Note.  We  take  special  pleasure  in  inviting  the  attention  of  every 
reader  of  The  Hub  to  the  article  above  referred  to,  which  will  be  found 
reproduced  in  full  in  the  “  Paint-Shop  Department  ”  of  this  number. 

The  subject  is  unquestionably  one  of  great  importance  to  the  present 
generation  of  carriage-makers,  and  still  more  so  to  the  coming  genera¬ 
tion.  Something  will  have  to  be  done,  and  that  quickly,  if  the  trade 
would  secure  the  needful  number  of  experienced  and  skillful  coach- 
painters,  for  the  number  rapidly  lessens,  while  the  demand  as  rapidly 
increases.  We  are  already  threatened  by  a  serious  break  in  the  standard 
of  American  work  in  this  branch  of  carriage-building,  unless  some  suita¬ 
ble  means  of  educating  our  young  men  to  the  practice  of  the  trade  be 
promptly  discovered  and  utilized. 

Mr.  Daire’s  suggestions  offer  certain  means  of  relief  which  seem  to  us 
practicable  and  well  worthy  of  trial.  His  reputation  as  an  experienced 
painter  and  intelligent  thinker,  and  his  clear  mode  of  expressing  his 
views  as  such,  entitle  him  at  least  to  the  hearing  which  he  now  requests 
If  his  views  are  incorrect  or  inadequate,  or  if  any  one  else  thinks  he  has 
better  ways  and  means  to  suggest,  by  all  means  write  and  tell  us  so  ! 
Further  correspondence  on  this  subject  is  earnestly  invited. 

At  the  same  time,  please  remember  that  letters  alone  are  not  going  to 
cure  the  trouble  here  spoken  of.  Prompt  and  vigorous  action  upon  the 
part  of  carriage  manufacturers  and  their  foreman  painters  is  also  re¬ 
quired.  If  you  approve  of  Mr.  Daire’s  suggestions,  or  any  one  of  them, 
let  action  follow  conviction.  Correspondence  telling  us  of  what  has  been 
done  will  be  considered  by  us  as  far  more  valuable  than  that  telling  of 
what  is  thought.  Thought  and  action,  however,  are  both  necessary  in 
the  present  emergency,  and  we  shall  consequently  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  all. 


Vehicle  Seat  Lock. . . . 
Two-wheeled  Vehicle 


November  18th,  1884. 

:::::::::::::: . !,  . cDrT 

Vehicle  Seat*0’' . 

,  ™  ,e  ,?eaty  •  \ . J.  Walton . . Olive  N  Y 

. A-  E.  Stee1,® . Lake  City!  Minn! 

. ^  Glark,  . Doylestown,  O. 

v'hid'  . :::::::::  £  :::::  :soJ„a,h  SLI1S: 

November  25th,  1884. 

Chnlr-f  fAxIe . J-  0.  Therien . Minneapolis  Minn 

Hand  Truck . W  w  Hu„.hp„  tt  k  ’  Tl 

Dumping  \Vag°n . R.  D.  Shackleford. '. ! Pe'ttis  cJ^Mo' 

Spring  Whiffletree . C.  B.  Morse . New  York  City! 

1  Administratrix  of  A.  C.  H.  Ritter,  deceased,  assignor  to  Emma  A.  Ray¬ 
mond,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

2 Assignor  of  one-eighth  to  A.  C.  Weaver,  same  place. 

of  three-quarters  to  O.  G.  Franks  and  G.  T.  Baughman,  both  of 
same  place,  and  J.  H.  Warren,  of  Lodi,  O. 
to  the  Economist  Plow  Co.,  same  place. 

Copies  of  the  foregoing  patents  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  the 
receipt  of  order,  with  50  cents  for  each  patent,  by  Huntington  &  Hunting- 
ton,  156  Broadway,  New-York  City. 


ACCORDING  TO  CONTRACT. 

By  an  agreement  between  a  Vineland,  N.  J.,  manufacturer  and  an  ex¬ 
pressman,  the  latter  was  to  cart  all  the  former’s  packages,  and  was  to 
receive  three  cents  a  package.  Some  time  ago  the  manufacturer  received 
a  new  three-ton  steam  boiler,  for  which  he  refused  to  pay  more  than 
three  cents,  as  called  for  by  the  contract.  The  expressman  complained 
but  eventually  submitted.  Since  then  a  load  of  bricks  came  for  the 
manufacturer,  which  the  expressman  delivered,  and  demanded  three 
cents  apiece,  his  bill  amounting  to  about  $15. 


THE  NECESSITY  OF  FORBEARANCE. 

The  universal  cond  tion  of  human  nature,  as  God  appointed  it  and  as 
pi  evidence  develops,  is  to  make  men  in  this  life  relatively  imperfect,  and 
imperfection  is  full  of  faults. 

efore,  if  you  are  going  to  have  a  partner,  if  you  are  going  to  have 
a  mate  if  you  are  going  to  have  a  friend-do  not  attempt  to  judge  them 
first  and  continuously  by  the  highest  rules  of  ideal  perfection.  Nobody 
can  stand  up  under  it,  and  all  your  discoveries  will  be  of  displeasure.  But 
begin  with  the  thought  that  everybody  is  selfish-some  more,  some 

eSS’  ®^erybody  IS  pr°ud>  everybody  has  an  element  of  envy  in  him, 
everybody  may  be  jealous,  everybody  will  have  hours  of  weakness, 
everybody  also  will  have  hours  of  irascibility  and  of  temper.  I  take  my 
friend  and  my  mate  with  the  perfect  consciousness  that  I  have  got  to 
bear,  not  alone  with  the  things  that  are  good  in  them,  but  with  the  things 
to  th-it^1101  S°  g°od'  True  friendship  is  one  that  says,  “  I  love  them 
1  ,  Cf 60  thf  1  wouId  rather  have  them  with  all  their  faults,  than 

anchor^  f  J  k  ^  Then  yOU  have  something  like  an 

Plymouth  Pulpit.  '  ^  Stmm  ^  trouble--Mr-  Beecher  in 
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TWO  BATES  WANTED. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  24th,  1884. 

Editor  of  the  Hub — Dear  Sir:  Please  inform  me  when  the  patent  of  the 
riginal  Sarven  patent  wheel  was  granted,  and  when  put  in  actual  use.  Please 
nswer  by  return  mail.  Inclosed  find  stamp  for  same.  By  doing  this  you  will 
reatly  oblige  one  of  your  subscribers.  B 

Answer.— We  are  indebted  to  the  Royer  Wheel  Co.,  of  Cincinnati, 
or  the  substance  of  the  following  response  to  our  correspondent’s  in- 
uiries. 

TheJ.  D.  Sarven  patent  was  granted  June  9,  1857;  extended  seven 
ears  from  June  9,  1871,  and  expired  June  9,  1878. 

Mr.  Sarven  had  a  very  hard  time  introducing  his  wheel.  It  was  so  differ- 
nt  from  all  previous  models  that  no  one  would  take  hold  of  it  at  first ;  but, 
y  persistent  efforts,  a  few  were  introduced  before  1861.  The  war  then 
ame  on,  and  nothing  more  was  done  until  after  1865  ;  and,  as  a  matter 
f  fact,  the  wheel  did  not  come  into  general  use  until  1868  ;  but  from 
lat  date  forward  the  wheel  sold  itself  on  its  great  merit,  and  the  patentee 
lalized  a  good  financial  return  for  his  valuable  invention. 


ORNAMENTATJON  AS  APPLIED  TO  STREET-CARS. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  our  high-toned  contemporary,  The  Hub ,  makes  a  spir¬ 
'd  attack  in  the  December  issue  of  that  journal,  on  an  article  entitled  “  Orna- 
entation  as  Applied  to  Street-Cars,”  which  appeared  in  the  July  issue  of  the 
locksmith  and  Wheelwright . 

.We  shall  not,  in  this  connection,  attempt  to  reply  to  the  criticism  of  The  Hub's 
respondent  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  article.  What  we  now  have  to 

1  with  is  the  concluding  paragraph  in  this  rather  acrimonious  communica- 

)n.  *  *  *  [See  November  Hub ,  page  558  ] 

For  the  information  of  The  Hub's  correspondent,  we  desire  to  say  that  the 
tide  in  question,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  neither  written  by  a  blacksmith  nor 
wheelwright,  but  by  a  gentleman  who  was  formerly  editor  of  the  Paint  Depart- 
ent  of  The  Hub ,  and  who,  at  that  time,  was  considered  by  our  neighbor  a  high 
thority  in  all  matters  of  painting.  Exactly  why,  after  contributing  to  the 
lumns  of  that  journal  for  a  long  series  of  years,  the  information  he  is  now  able 
furnish  is  regarded  as  valueless,  we  are  unable  to  say.  Perhaps  our  esteemed 
ntemporary  will  kindly  explain. — December  issue  of  Blacksmith  and  Wheel- 
ight. 

Answer.— We  gladly  rise  to  explain,  and  the  explanation  is  very  sim- 
2.  Our  correspondent,  who  signed  his  name  in  full,  felt  called  upon 
criticize  the  anonymous  article  referred  to  because  he  considered  it 
:orrect  in  many  of  its  statements  ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  he  clearly 
oved  the  charge  in  his  detailed  response,  as  published  on  page  558  of 

2  November  Hub ,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  full  particulars. 
The  writer  of  the  objectionable  article  was  anonymous,  and  unknown 
our  correspondent,  and  the  question  of  personalities  certainly  did  not, 
d  could  not,  enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  subject.  His  closing 
nark  to  the  effect  that  the  author  must  have  been  a  blacksmith  or 
leelwright,  rather  than  a  practical  painter,  might  certainly  have  been 
fitted  without  injuring  the  strength  of  his  case  ;  but  it  would  seem  quite 
iffensive,  inasmuch  as  the  best  of  blacksmiths  and  the  most  gifted  of 
eel-makers  might  chance  to  turn  out  a  very  poor  job  of  literary  work 
the  subject  of  painting  without  compromising  his  reputation  in  his 
n  branch  of  the  trade,  and  this  was  what  our  correspondent  no 
Jbt  suspected  to  be  the  case. 

n  this  instance,  as  in  all  similar  ones,  we  decline  to  introduce  person- 
lies  into  the  discussion.  Our  correspondent  has  criticized  no  individ- 
,  but  a  written  anonymous  article  dealing  with  a  practical  topic  on 
ich  he  is  well  posted.  He  calls  attention  to  certain  statements  in 
t  article  which  he  considers  erroneous,  and  tells  why.  So  far,  so 
i>d  !  If,  now,  the  Blacksmith  and  Wheelwright  deems  such  criticisms 
ufficiently  supported  and  unjust,  and  desires  to  maintain  the  views 
^ady  stated  in  its  columns,  or  to  explain  their  apparent  inconsistencies, 
it  proceed  to  do  so.  We  have  no  curiosity  to  know  who  wrote  the 
icle.  Its  correctness  or  incorrectness  is  all  that  interests  us. 

_ _ _ __ _ _ 

Ironson  Howard,  the  dramatist,  who  is  living  on  royalties  from  his 
vs,  in  England,  is  the  possessor  of  a  double  tricycle  on  which  he  and 
wife,  and  whatever  supplies  they  feel  like  carrying,  make  twenty-mile 
l  thirty  mile  trips  about  the  country. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  AUTHORITY. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir:  It  is  a  question  whether  or  not 
some  of  the  older  members  of  the  Association  may  have  experienced  a 
feeling  of  homesickness  at  the  St.  Louis  convention, — whether  they  may 
not  have  missed  some  of  the  old  customs,  and  former  shining  lights,  and 
felt  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  sort  of  new  dispensation  ;  and,  being  of 
a  conservative  turn  of  mind,  they  may  have  questioned  with  themselves 
whether  this  new  dispensation  were  a  sign  of  advancement  or  decline  of 
the  glory  of  the  institution. 

Accident,  distance,  or  a  combination  of  circumstances  may  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  presence  of  many  familiar  and  earnest  faces.  ’Twas  certainly 
a  peculiar  combination  of  circumstances  which  caused,  for  the  first  time 
in  a  number  of  years,  the  omission  of  a  report  by  a  “  Committee  on  the 
Award  of  Prizes.”  However  little  the  omission  of  this  report  may  have 
contributed  toward  the  feeling  of  homesickness  above  mentioned,  it  is 
certain  that,  by  it,  a  few  ambitious  young  men  in  the  trade  had  cause  to 
lose  whatever  interest  they  may  have  had  in  the  Association;  and 
(what,  perhaps,  is  of  as  little  consequence  to  the  C.  B.  N.  A.)  were  led 
to  believe,  as  well,  that  the  Association  has  lost  its  interest  in  them. 

This  condition  may  be  very  proper  and  desirable  ;  but  the  Association, 
or  its  Executive  Committee,  have  apparently  not  thought  so  in  years  pre¬ 
vious.  Quite  on  the  contrary,  their  comprehensive  and  liberal  prize 
offers  of  a  few  years  back  have  been  all  that  young  ambition  could  desire 
for  encouragement.  What  could  be  more  honor  to  an  aspiring  drafts¬ 
man  than  a  well-earned  gold  medal  at  the  pleasure  of  his  superiors  in  the 
trade  !  What  could  be  a  better,  yet  more  modest,  advertisement  of  his 
talents  ?  Yet  in  the  face  of  all  this,  the  chief  cause  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  prize  offers  was  the  evident  decline  of  their  popularity  among  the 
young  men  of  the  trade.  Indeed,  this  seemed  particularly  true  the  last 
year  of  gold  and  silver  medals.  Most  of  the  principal  awards  of  that 
year  went  to  old  competitors,  and  deservedly,  while  the  work  of  the 
others  seemed,  perhaps,  to  show  little  talent  worthy  of  being  further 
stimulated. 

It  may  not  have  occurred  to  many  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  a 
dearth  of  natural  talent  just  at  that  period  ;  and  that  most  of  the  old 
prize  winners  had  been  sufficiently  bemedaled  in  their  own  estimation, 
and  thought  it  time  they  had  stepped  out  to  give  the  younger  ones  a 
chance.  Unfortunately,  for  themselves,  the  younger  ones  did  not  show 
up  in  startling  numbers,  if,  indeed,  there  were  any  outside  of  New-York 
and  the  Technical  School  ;  and,  in  consequence,  they  have  since  been 
waiting  for  another  opportunity. 

The  change  from  gold  and  silver  medals  to  lucre  and  bronze  did  not 
prove  a  happy  one,  so  far  as  remedying  these  evils  is  concerned  ;  and 
what  wonder?  Could  any  sum  offered  that  year  as  a  prize  begin  to  pay 
for  the  amount  of  labor  involved  in  a  drawing  worthy  of  a  gold  medal 
of  the  previous  year  ?  And,  after  the  money  was  disposed  of,  what  had 
a  successful  competitor  to  show  for  his  pains  ?  A  bronze  medal  !  More¬ 
over,  the  classification  was  not  at  all  attractive. 

It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  the  money  scheme  was  only  intended 
as  an  experiment,  and  that  much  credit  is  due  to  the  originators  for  an 
idea  combining  as  far  as  practicable  pecuniary  inducement  and  honor. 
But  it  was  thus  left  to  the  liberal,  wide-awake  Hub  to  finally  awaken, 
with  characteristic  success,  the  newly  interested  ambition  of  aspiring 
draftsmen  and  mechanics,  and  to  prove  that,  although  much  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  talent  in  the  trade  had  temporarily  retired  from  the  field  of  compe¬ 
tition,  there  is  still  some  uncultivated  talent  which  thus  manifests  its 
readiness  to  be  encouraged.  The  honorable  Executive  Committee  have 
it  in  their  power  to  do  the  rest. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  T.  Square. 


HOME-MADE  “RESERVOIR”  PEN. 

A  pen  that  will  obviate  frequent  applications  to  the  ink-stand  can  be 
made  as  follows  :  Two  ordinary  pens  of  the  same  pattern  are  inserted  in 
one  holder.  The  inner  pen  will  perform  the  operation  of  writing,  while 
between  it  and  the  outer  one  a  supply  of  ink  will  be  reserved  sufficient 
to  write  several  pages. 


PAINTERS'  CREAM. 

Pain  1  ers  cream  is  a  preparation  used  by  painters  to  cover  up  work 
they  are  obliged  to  leave  unfinished  for  a  length  of  time.  They  cover 
with  it  the  parts  already  painted,  and  it  preserves  the  colors  and  can 
easily  be  removed  w hen  the  work  is  again  taken  up.  It  may  be  made  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Take  haP  an  ounce  of  the  best  mastic,  finely  powdered,  and  dissolve 
over  a  gentle  fire  in  three  ounces  of  very  clear  nut  oil.  Pour  the  mix¬ 
ture  into  a  marble  mortar,  with  two  drachms  of  pounded  sugar-of-lead  at 
the  bottom  of  it.  Stir  this  with  a  wooden  pestle,  and  keep  adding  water 
in  small  quantities  till  the  whole  appears  like  cream  and  refuses  to  admit 
more  water  so  as  to  mix  freely. —  The  Painter. 
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“POETS’  CORNER  ” 


WINGED  WHEELS. 

[The  following  extract,  which  should  appeal  to  every  one  interested 
in  vehicles,  is  taken  from  a  long  poem  entitled  “The  Sibyl’s  Abode,” 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  Noah's  Sunday  Times,  New-York.] 

We  are  ready  to  start — and  would  go  in  a  cart 
(With  gentle-eyed  oxen  hitched  on  to  the  tongue, 

Or  mules,  if  not  kickers,  or  jennies,  if  young), 

Or  go  in  a  shay,  or  go  on  a  dray, 

Or  go,  on  the  snow,  in  a  cutter  or  sleigh, 

Or  jumper  or  sled,  or  “  Krook ’’-runnered  pung, 

Or  go  in  a  buggy,  with  “  Polly”  so  snug, 

(Who  lives  at  Centralia,)  with  feet  in  a  rug  ; 

Or  go  in  the  cars,  with  the  speed  of  the  wind, 

With  Danger  and  Death  left,  wisely,  behind, 

(Unless  a  high  bridge  should  chance  to  go  down, 

And  we,  and  the  others,  go  under  and  drown, 

And  no  one  be  left  in  the  bounds  of  our  town 
To  visit  the  Sibyl,  and  drink  of  her  beer 
That  “  Krook  ”  failed  to  sip  on  his  visit  last  year). 

We  are  waiting  to  go,  and  see  !  now  the  snow 
Is  falling,  to  cover  the  Illinois  mud  ; 

So  away  in  a  sleigh  we’ll  presently  scud, 

With  the  bells  all  a-jingle  and  steeds  in  a  caper, 

O’er  the  snow,  white  and  pure  as  a  sheet  of  new  paper. 

Perhaps  the  fair  Sibyl  will  recognize  me 
As  one  who  aspires  to  a  higher  degree 

In  the  Art  Mystique,  if  thus  we  may  speak, 

And  are  willing  to  pay,  in  advance,  a  good  fee, 

And  something  for  beer,  and  other  nice  drinks 
That  are  dear  to  the  heart  of  a  Sibyl  or  Sphinx. 

We’re  determined  to  go — if  we  go  on  our  toe , 

Or  go  in  a  vehicle,  rapid  or  slow — 

In  a  rockaway,  vinaigrette,  wagonet,  wain, 

Cab,  clarence,  vettura,  cariole,  caravan, 

A  fly,  victoria,  chaise,  vis-a-vis, 

Volante,  carryall,  tumbril,  coupe, 

Pilentum,  road-sulky,  manumotor  or  crate 
(A  name  for  the  hurdle,  we  might  as  well  state), 

Chair,  minibus,  tom-john,  dog-cart,  or  sedan, 

Rough  wagon,  coach,  dearborn,  an  ambulance  van, 

Or  buck-board  (so  springy — unless  on  its  edge), 

A  pulkha,  train,  biga,  pung,  jumper,  a  sledge, 

A  voiture,  nice  cutter,  ginny-carriage,  or  drag, 

A  gladstone,  or  galloper  ( not  a  race  nag) , 

A  jaunting-car,  omnibus,  hansom,  landau, 

Caroche,  drosky,  dennet,  gig  (rapid  to  go), 

A  hurdle,  or  noddy,  wheel-barrow,  tim-whisky 
(Or  whisky  alone,  if  a  fellow  feels  frisky), 

A  sulky,  p’rambulator,  a  truck,  palanquin, 

A  stanhope,  a  tartan,  a  phaeton  (trimmed  green), 

A  tilbury,  britzska  (where  one  can  recline 
On  the  lap  of  his  “  Polly,”  as  I  upon  mine), 

Break,  buggy  (as  often  I  break  down  in  mine), 

Barouche,  cabriolet,  a  brett,  or  calash,  or 
Caleche  (if  you  like — with  high  seat  and  dasher), 

A  brougham  (Pro.  broom,  by  folks  far  away), 

A  berlin  (berline,  as  a  Monsieur  would  say), 

A  booby-hutch,  ( — hut,  if  you’d  slide  a  la  sleigh), 

A  hack, — “  nary  ”  bier — (though  of  beer  we  partake, 

Like  “  Krook  ”  and  the  Sibyl,  for  stomach’s  ache’s  sake). 

Or  whatever  else  Noah  Webster  lays  down, 

As  an  aid  to  a  fellow  to  get  out  of  town 
On  the  hunt  of  a  Sibyl — as  now  is  our  case — 

To  study  the  Mystery  shrined  in  her  face, 

And  learn  from  her  lips  how  to  sip  and  to  pun, 

When  one  has  excursed  for  a  season  of  fun. 


PHAETON. 


Before  Copernicus  and  others  proved 

The  sun  stood  still,  and ’t  was  the  earth  that  moved, 

Phoebus  Apollo,  as  all  freshmen  know, 

Was  the  sun’s  coachman.  This  was  long  ago. 

Across  the  sky  from  East  to  West  all  day 
He  drove,  but  took  no  passengers  or  pay. 

A  splendid  team  it  was  ;  and  there  was  none 
But  he  could  drive  this  chariot  of  the  sun. 

The  world  was  safe  so  long  as  in  his  hand 
He  held  the  reins  and  kept  supreme  command. 

But  Phoebus  had  a  wild,  conceited  son, 

A  rash  and  lively  youth,  named  Phaeton, 

Who  used  to  watch  his  father  mount  his  car 

And  whirl  through  space  like  a  great  shooting-star ; 

And  thought  what  fun ’t  would  be,  could  he  contrive 
Some  day  to  mount  that  car  and  take  a  drive  ! 

The  mischief  of  it  was,  Apollo  loved 

The  boy  so  well  that  once  his  heart  was  moved 

To  promise  him  whatever  he  might  ask. 

He  never  thought  how  hard  would  be  the  task 
To  keep  his  word.  So,  one  day,  Phaeton 
Said  to  his  sire,  “  I’d  like  to  drive  your  sun — 

That  is,  myself — dear  sir,  excuse  the  pun— 

Twelve  hours  through  space.  You  know  you  promised  once 
Whatever  I  might  ask.” 

“  I  was  a  dunce,” 

Apollo  said.  “  My  foolish  love  for  you, 

I  fear,  my  son,  that  I  shall  sadly  rue. 

Lend  you  my  chariot  ?  No  ; — I  really  can’t. 

Is  n’t  there  something  else  that  I  can  grant 
Instead  of  this  ?  A  serious  thing ’t  would  be 
To  have  my  horses  run  away,  you  see. 


You  might  bring  ruin  on  the  earth  and  sky, 

And  I’m  responsible,  you  know, — yes,  I. 

Try  something  else.  Here’s  a  great  wheel  of  light, 

The  moon — a  bicycle — almost  as  bright 
As  my  sun-chariot.  Get  astride  of  this, 

And  move  your  legs,  and  you’ll  enjoy  a  bliss 
Of  motion  through  the  clouds  almost  as  great 
As  if  you  rode  like  me  in  royal  state. 

No,  my  dear  boy  ! — why,  can’t  you  understand  ? 

I  dare  not  trust  you  with  my  four-in-hand.” 

“  I  have  no  taste  for  bicycles,”  the  boy 
Replied.  “  That  thing  is  but  an  idle  toy. 

My  genius  is  for  horses,  and  I  long 

To  try  my  hand  at  yours.  They  ’re  not  so  strong 

But  I  can  hold  them.  I  know  all  their  tricks. 

Father,  you  swore  it  by  the  river  Styx, — 

You  know  you  did — and  you  are  in  a  fix. 

You  can’t  retract.  Besides,  you  needn’t  fear  ! 

You’ll  see  I  am  a  skillful  charioteer. 

I’ve  taken  lessons  of  a  man  of  worth, — 

A  first-rate  driver  down  there  on  the  earth.” 

“  I  see,”  said  Phoebus,  “  that  I  can’t  go  back 
Upon  my  promise.  Well,  then,  clear  the  track  !  ” 

So  Phaeton  leaped  up  and  grasped  the  reins. 

His  anxious  father  took  a  deal  of  pains 
To  teach  him  how  to  hold  them, — how  to  keep 
The  broad  highway, — how  dangerous  and  steep 
It  was  ;  and  how  to  avoid  the  moon  and  stars, 

Keep  clear  of  Jupiter,  the  earth  and  Mars — 

And  dodge  the  asteroids  and  comets  red  ; 

Follow  the  zodiac  turnpike,  straight  ahead, 

Though  clouds  and  thunder-storms  should  round  him  spread. 

Alas  !  ’t  was  all  in  vain.  A  little  while — 

Two  hours  perhaps — his  fortune  seemed  to  smile  ; 

When  a  huge  meteor,  whizzing  through  the  sky, 

Alarmed  the  horses,  who  began  to  shy, 

And  shake  their  fiery  manes  ;  then  plunged  and  reared, 

And  whirled  him  zigzag  downwards,  till  they  neared 
^The  earth.  A  conflagration  spread  below, 

And  everything  seemed  burning  up  like  tow 
In  the  sun’s  flames.  Then  Jupiter  looked  down 
And  saw  the  earth  like  toast,  all  turning  brown, 

And  threw  a  blazing  thunder-bolt  (but  wait— 

Here  in  parenthesis  I’d  like  to  state 

This  may  have  been  a  telegram  ;  for  then 

Lightning  despatches  were  not  known  to  men, 

But  only  used  by  heathen  gods),  which  struck 
The  youth  ;  and  by  the  greatest  piece  of  luck 
Prevented  further  loss. 

This  tale  they  told 

In  olden  times.  If  I  might  be  so  bold 
As  to  suggest  an  explanation  here 
Of  a  phenomenon  by  no  means  clear, 

I’d  say  those  spots  upon  the  sun’s  red  face 
Were  bruises  that  he  got  in  that  mad  race. 

— C.  P.  Cranch,  in  St.  Nicholas. 


ANOTHER  SWEET  SINGER  OF  MICHIGAN. 


The  Austin,  Tomlinson  &  Webster  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Jackson,  have 
called  forth  a  second  “Sweet  Singer  of  Michigan,”  Mr.  J.  S.  An¬ 
drews,  who  has  “affectionately  inscribed  the  following  lyric  to  the 
authors  of  that  living  poem,  the  Jackson  Wagon.” 

Last  night,  while  waiting  for  a  train,  asleep,  on  a  hard  settee, 

A  vision,  born  of  a  weary  brain,  came  smiling  unto  me  ! 

Methought  I  mounted  up  through  space,  to  the  clouds  where  Fortune  dwells, 
And  casts  o’er  earth  and  dwellers  there  her  good  and  evil  spells  ! 

I  gazed  with  awe  on  her  stern  face,  life’s  mystery  to  solve  ; 

And  watched,  with  breathless  interest,  her  flying  wheels  revolve. 

Two  wheels  has  she — I  always  thought  the  lady  owned  but  one  ! 

My  thought  was  false,  as  you’ll  agree  before  my  tale  is  done. 

For  two  I  saw  ;  one  at  each  hand  spins  ’round  by  night  and  day  ; 

And  from  each  wheel,  at  ev’ry  turn,  an  angel  flies  away  ! 

An  angel  each,  but  differing  far,  for  one  with  features  mild, 

And  eyes  so  blue,  and  hair  so  fair,  is  surely  heaven’s  child. 

The  other — robes  of  somber  black,  a  face  malign  and  fell. 

And  glittering  eyes  and  raven  hair,  pronounce  a  child  of  hell. 

Both  fly  to  earth  with  burdens  great,  each  differing  sadly  still  ; 

The  one  bears  all  good  gifts  to  man — the  other  every  ill. 

Methought  my  duty  to  my  race  demanded  mighty  risks  ; 

So,  crouched  behind  the  goddess’s  chair,  I  scanned  the  flying  disks. 

The  left — whence  Jlew  the  devil’s  child — on  a  broken  axle  creaked  ! 

And  looked  as  tho’  each  curse  it  bore,  on  itself  had  first  been  wreaked  ! 

With  broken  felloe,  rattling  tire,  and  spokes  like  crumbling  bones  ; 

With  hub  deep-checked,  bereft  of  bands,  it  uttered  shrieks  and  groans! 

The  paint  that  once  had  graced  its  parts,  was  now  growing  dim  with  years  . 

It  takes  good  lead  to  stand  the  storms  of  Misery’s  scalding  tears. 

The  right — Oh  !  what  a  difference — on  a  truss-rod  axle  flew  ; 

And  tho’  in  use  long  centuries,  it  seemed  entirely  new  ! 

The  tire  was  tight,  the  paint  was  bright,  and  ’tis  wirm  up  there,  my  friends ! 

The  felloes  sound,  spokes  tough  and  straight,  the  hub  with  all  its  bands! 

So  noiselessly  did  it  revolve,  I  scarce  could  hear  a  sound  1 
And  lost  in  wonder,  love,  and  praise,  I  watched  it  fly  around  ! 

******* 

I  wonder  now,  and  I  wondered  then,  at  the  wonder  I  did  feel ; 

For  the  wheel  from  which  all  blessings  come  is  a  Jackson  Wagon  wheel. 
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NEW-YORK  CITY. 

First  Result. — The  recent  combination  of  carriage  hardware 

.anufacturers  has  begun  to  blossom  and  bring  forth  fruit.  Shaft-couplings  have 
?en  advanced  from  $3.00  to  $4.18.  Next  1 

Interesting  Fact  for  Advertisers. —  The  Hub's  representa- 

ve  recently  met  Mr.  Jared  Maris,  of  the  Carriage  Monthly ,  in  Boston.  He  had 
ist  returned  from  a  trip  to  Canada.  He  said  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  The 
’ub  was  in  about  every  shop  he  visited.  Mr.  Maris  sells  wheels  when  he  is  not 
igaged  in  writing  editorials. 

Turton’s  Steel. — Everybody  is  agreed  regarding  the  merits  of 

reaves’  steel ;  but  once  in  a  while  some  one  thinks  it  necessary  to  repeat  what 
as  before  well  known,  and  the  Rice  Spring  Co.  have  written  to  Mr.  Arthur, 
urton’s  agent  for  the  United  States,  that  “  it  is  the  only  brand  we  have  found 
ifficiently  uniform  in  quality  and  temper  to  make  our  springs.” 

Testimonials. — We  have  seen  the  copy  of  two  testimonial  let- 
rs  sent  to  Messrs.  Hildreth,  Templeton  &  Co.,  varnish-makers,  New-York, 
imely  :  one  from  Mr.  J.  B.  Eggleston,  carriage  painter,  of  38  years’  experience, 
id  the  other  from  John  Hughes,  a  carriage-builder.  Both  speak  highly  of  the 
irnishes  sent  them  by  this  firm,  and  Mr.  Eggleston’s  letter  is  especially  com¬ 
mendatory. 

Personal. — Mr.  Charles  W.  White,  representing  Messrs.  Bur- 
>yne,  Burbidges,  Cyriax  &  Farries,  wholesale  and  export  druggists,  Coleman- 
.,  London,  and  Messrs.  Wm.  Harland  &  Son,  varnish  manufacturers,  Merton, 
irrey,  England,  arrived  last  month  in  this  city,  en  route  to  Cuba  and  Central 
merica.  This  gentleman  has  traveled  through  nearly  every  country  in  the 
arid  on  behalf  of  the  firms  he  represents,  and  we  heartily  wish  him  every  suc- 
ss  on  his  present  journey. 

“Wheel  Songs,”  a  collection  of  poems  on  bicycling,  by  S. 

anant  Foster,  published  by  White,  Stokes  &  Allen,  of  this  city,  has  already 
en  mentioned  by  us  as  in  preparation  ;  and  the  completed  work  has  since  been 
ceived  by  us.  The  poems— many  of  which  have  already  appeared  in  The 
heebnan ,  and  one  or  more  in  The  Hub— Ate  graceful  in  style,  and  they  are 
armingly  illustrated  and  printed  in  this  acceptable  holiday  present,  which  is 
handsome  as  it  is  unique.  The  price  is  $1.75. 

Personal. — Mr.  Thomas  Lakeman,  of  Sydney,  New  South 
'ales,  one  of  the  representatives  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  for  Messrs, 
lrgoyne,  Burbidges,  Cyriax  &  Farries,  wholesale  and  export  druggists,  Cole- 
in-st.,  London,  Messrs.  Wm.  Harland  &  Son,  varnish  manufacturers,  Merton, 
irrey,  England,  and  Messrs.  Parke  Davis  &  Co.,  manufacturing  chemists, 
itroit  and  New-York,  arrived  last  month  in  this  city,  en  route  home  via  San 
ancisco.  Mr.  Lakeman’s  stay  in  this  country  will  be  of  short  duration,  as  he 
desirous  of  returning  to  the  colonies  in  time  for  the  ensuing  spring  trade. 

The  New-York  Carriage  Market  is  reported  as  follows  by 

'ach,  Harness  and  Saddlery  of  Dec.  20th  :  “  Sales  of  carriages  during  the  past 
■ek  were  light  in  all  branches,  and  few  orders  were  placed.  A  moderate  trade 
is  done  in  fine  sleighs,  and  quite  a  large  one  in  the  cheaper  kinds.  The  stock 
sleighs  is  large,  and  the  variety  in  excess  of  that  of  previous  years.  A  notice- 
le  feature  is  the  obvious  change.  The  old  Albany  has  given  way  to  the  more 
)dern  but  not  very  comfortable  vehicles.  The  painting  is  plainer,  and  carved 
>rk  is  on  the  increase.  The  Portland  is  the  fashionable  road  sleigh,  the  Cana- 
m,  Russian  and  other  patterns  being  the  thing  for  other  purposes.  Prices 
ve  a  broad  range,  the  Portland  running  from  $20  to  $250,  and  other  styles 
>m  $50  to  $1,200.  Dealers  in  carriage  materials  report  trade  slow,  the  one 
mrable  feature  being  the  settling  up  of  accounts,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
neral  dullness  of  trade,  are  more  satisfactory  than  they  were  one  year  ago.” 

35°, 000  Hands  Out  of  Work. — The  investigation  into  the 

:ent  of  the  existing  industrial  depression,  together  with  the  statistics  of  era¬ 
ses  in  strictly  manufacturing  industries  who  have  been  displaced  thereby, 
;sented  in  Bradstreet's  of  Dec.  20th,  is  probably  the  most  exhaustive  of  its 
id,  and  well  deserves  careful  study.  The  detailed  reports,  as  printed,  have 
m  condensed  from  more  than  4,000  separate  replies,  received  from  a  staff  of 
ined  correspondents,  and  the  results,  summed  up  in  an  introductory  chapter, 
int  out  that  (so  far  as  reported)  316,000  fewer  employes  are  at  work  in  manu- 
turing  establishments  in  twenty-one  States — containing  90  per  cent,  of  the 
mufacturing  employes— than  have  been  hitherto  required  ;  while  it  is  fair  to 
‘sume  that  a  more  detailed  inquiry  would  reveal  nearer  350,000  as  the  total — 
part  due,  of  course,  to  customary  stoppages  at  this  season.  The  enforced 
eness  among  lumbermen  in  the  Northwest  and  North  is  characterized,  but  not 
luded  in  the  totals  presented,  nor  are  the  reductions  among  clerks  and  other 
ployes  in  mercantile  houses  in  the  larger  cities. 

Trade  Embarrassments. — Bradstreet's,  during  the  past  thirty 

y's,  has  reported  the  following  embarrassments  on  the  part  of  members  of  the 
riage  and  accessory  trades:  W.  J.  Hellar,  carriages,  Columbus,  Ind., 
igned.  Mack  &  Miller,  wholesale  saddlers,  Evansville,  Ind.,  failed.  Liabili- 
;  about  $40,000;  assets  $32,227.  J.  M.  Forsythe,  carriage-maker,  Salem, 
egon,  assigned.  Joseph  Clouse,  carriages,  Marion,  Ind.,  assigned.  Wood- 
rth  &  Hutchins,  carriage  manufacturers,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  called  meeting  of 
ditors.  F.  J.  Felt,  carriage  painter,  Lewiston,  Me.,  in  insolvency.  Liabili- 
5  $1,000;  no  assets.  A.  H.  Daily,  carriage  manufacturer,  Omaha,  Neb.,  at- 
hed.  F.  P.  Bates,  manufacturer  of  fifth-wheels,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  assigned; 
ferences,  $7,000.  W.  B.  Meals,  carriage  painter,  Altoona,  Pa.;  closed  by 
nff.  Strauch  &  Natter,  wagon-makers,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  closed  by 
riff.  Sale  postponed  by  stay  of  execution.  Alexander  J.  McMullin,  car- 
1  <e-maker,  Sydney,  N.  S.,  assigned  to  T.  W.  Publicover.  William  Snyder, 
riage-maker,  Omaha,  Neb.,  assigned.  John  C.  Ayers,  spoke  manufacturer, 
ist  Bloomfield,  N.  Y.,  assigned  to  Henry  C.  Brown.  George  Stotts,  wagon- 
ker,  Watford,  Ont.,  assigned. 

NEW-YORK  STATE. 

Dissolution  of  Co-Partnership. — The  co-partnership  for- 

rly  existing  between  Messrs.  Orville  H.  Short  and  William  H.  Smith,  of  Syr- 
se,  N.  Y.,  under  the  firm  name  of  Short  &  Smith,  was  dissolved  by  mutual 
isent  on  Nov.  28th.  Mr.  Short  will  now  receive  and  collect  debts  due  the  firm, 

;  1  he  has  assumed  all  liabilities. 


The  Osgood  Wood-Filler  Fraud  has  again  turned  up.  The 
latest  bulletin  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Stone,  of  Bouckville,  Madison 
Co.,  N.  Y.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  us  under  date  of  Dec.  6th,  he  says  :  “The 
inclosed  slip  was  clipped  from  the  Rome  Daily  Sentinel  of  Dec.  4th,  and  shows 
that  the  swindler  has  been  operating  in  Oneida  County  recently.”  The  clipping 
reads  as  follows:  “John  Hughes,  a  painter  of  Trenton  village,  was  recently 
visited  by  a  couple  of  strangers,  one  of  whom  claimed  to  be  an  agent  of  the 
Osgood  Wood  Finish  and  Paint  Filler  Company,  of  Cincinnati.  He  desired  to 
sell  Mr.  Hughes  a  recipe  for  making  the  filler.  He  exhibited  testimonials  from 
leading  carriage  manufacturers  with  whom  Mr.  Hughes  was  acquainted.  Mr. 
Hughes  therefore  purchased  the  filler,  signing  a  bond  for  $1,000  as  a  guarantee 
that  he  would  never  divulge  the  method  of  its  preparation.  Mr.  Hughes  has 
since  learned  that  the  names  were  forged,  and  fears  his  bond  will  appear  in  the 
form  of  a  note.”  Our  correspondent  adds  :  “  If  he  ever  calls  on  me,  I  will  give 
you  the  result  of  the  interview.  I  think  it  will  be  decidedly  rich.  I  have  read 
The  Hub  too  closely  to  be  deceived  by  him.” 

Champion  Side-springs. — Many  of  our  readers  doubtless  no¬ 
ticed  the  announcement  of  the  Champion  Gear  Co.,  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  which 
appeared  on  page  507  of  our  October  issue  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  interest  to  the 
carriage  trade,  we  have  gathered  the  following  additional  facts  concerning  these 
gears  and  springs.  The  company  manufactures  a  full  line  of  these  goods  and  is 
prepared  to  furnish  gears  either  with  or  without  bodies,  or  springs  only,  suitable 
for  any  kind  of  a  job.  Their  springs  and  gears  are  already  widely  introduced  in 
a  number  of  States,  and,  as  they  seem  to  give  universal  satisfaction,  the  com¬ 
pany  look  for  largely  increased  sales  and  territory  the  coming  season. 
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Referring  to  the  above  cut,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  side-springs  are  but  one  leaf 
in  the  center,  the  same  as  at  the  ends  ;  and  as  the  body  rests  on  cross-bars  about 
eleven  or  twelve  inches  from  the  ends  of  the  springs,  they  must,  when  carrying 
a  load,  spring  in  the  center  the  same  as  at  the  ends.  It  is  claimed  that  the  long 
side-springs,  connected  at  their  ends  with  the  half-elliptic  end-springs,  make  them 
the  easiest-riding  in  the  market,  as  they  have  no  sudden,  short,  jerking  motion 
in  passing  over  obstacles,  and  no  surging  motion  in  running  over  uneven  ground. 
The  following  is  an  explanation  of  the  letters  in  the  cut :  A  shows  the  long  side- 
springs  ;  B  and  C,  the  front  and  back  springs ;  D,  the  spring  steps ;  E,  the 
cross-bars  upon  which  the  body  rests  ;  F,  the  rub-irons ;  G,  an  attachment  with 
knuckle-joint  for  bolting  the  body  on  ;  H,  the  rawhide  to  prevent  rattling  in  the 
joint;  I,  the  bolt;  J,  the  hind  end  of  the  side-spring,  and  K  the  front  end. 
The  latter  has  an  oblong  slot  to  provide  for  expansion  of  the  spring.  The  com¬ 
pany  are  very  sanguine  that  they  have  the  best  spring  in  the  market  for  general 
use,  and  especially  for  physicians  and  others  who  spend  a  large  portion  of  their 
time  on  the  road  ;  and  their  constantly  increasing  trade  is  good  evidence  of  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  their  claims.  We  think  it  will  pay  any  builder  to  investigate  the  merits  of 
the  “  Champion,”  and  any  inquiries  directed  to  the  company,  as  above,  will  receive 
prompt  attention. 

NKW-ENGLAND. 

Sleighs. — Mr.  S.  R.  Bailey,  of  Amesbury,  Mass.,  has  had  an 

excellent  trade  in  sleighs  this  season. 

Cleared  the  Decks. — Henry  Hooker  &  Co.,  of  New-Haven, 

sold  all  their  Russian  sleighs  previous  to  Dec.  15th. 

Removal. — A.  A.  White  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  have  removed 

from  Sudbury-st.  to  new  and  more  commodious  quarters  at  89  and  91  Union-st. 

New  Factory. — Skinner  &  Scott,  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  have  moved 

into  their  new  factory,  where  their  facilities  are  greatly  superior  to  those  offered 
by  their  old  shop.  Business  is  not  exactly  dull  with  them. 

New-Haven  Carriage-builders  are  thought  to  have  less 

than  a  nine-months’  stock  of  work  on  hand,  even  though  the  coming  season  prove 
only  fair  to  middling. 

Mr.  A.  N.  Parry,  of  Amesbury,  Mass.,  is  busy  at  present  on 

export  work.  We  wish  more  of  our  friends  had  the  same  useful  crutch  to  depend 
upon  in  these  limping  times. 

Personal. — Mr.  E.  D.  Moore,  the  ever-welcome  representative 

of  the  Royer  Wheel  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  is  now  working  eastward,  and  will 
spend  the  entire  month  of  January  in  the  New-England  States. 

Cheap  Sleighs— D.  N.  Forbes  &  Son  and  W.  F.  Brown,  of 

Westboro,  Mass.,  are  turning  out  excellent  work  for  the  price.  The  design  and 
finish  of  their  sleighs  are  better  than  would  be  thought  possible  for  the  price. 

Got  ’Em  Again. — Mr.  Manley  McClure  has  been  to  Amesbury. 

Indeed,  his  presence  there  is  something  like  the  dew  of  a  continual  blessing.  At 
any  rate,  it  will  be  useless  for  anyone  to  talk  iron  to  that  trade,  for  he  has  them 
stocked  for  a  generation  ;  and  the  fun  of  it  is — they  like  it. 

New  Agency. — The  Evans  Artificial  Leather  Co.,  Boston,  Mass., 

have  opened  a  branch  office  in  Chicago,  where  a  complete  assortment  of  their 
goods  will  be  kept  for  the  convenience  of  the  Western  trade.  Mr.  J.  T.  Scott, 
their  representative,  has  his  headquarters  at  No.  72  Lake-st.  in  that  city. 

New  Child’s-seat.—  F.  A.  Babcock  &  Co.,  of  Amesbury,  Mass., 

are  showing  a  nicely  designed  four-passenger  extension-top,  whose  interesting 
feature  is  an  automatic  child’s-seat,  that  can  be  readily  raised  or  lowered  by  a 
slight  movement  of  the  driver’s-seat. 

A  Good  Start. — W.  I.  Atwood  &  Co.,  of  Amesbury,  Mass., 

have  enlarged  their  factory,  and,  in  addition  to  making  a  very  attractive  line  of 
plated  carriage  mountings,  they  have  a  couple  of  leading  specialties  in  the  Saw¬ 
yer  prop-nut  and  the  Crown  Prince  band. 

Welcome  Home  ! — Mr.  W.  H.  Atwood,  Secretary  of  Henry 

Hooker  &  Co.,  New-Haven,  Conn.,  returned  to  that  city  on  Dec.  16th  from  his 
trip  around  the  world.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  he  successfully  accomplished 
the  objects  he  sought,  including  the  booking  of  numerous  export  orders. 

Ready  for  the  Fray. — The  Eureka  Axle  Co.,  Lynn,  Mass., 

have  a  specialty  that  has  the  merit  of  novelty  and  excellence  so  far  as  tried. 
They  have  completed  arrangements  with  Ives  &  Miller  and  the  Concord  Axle 
Co.  to  manufacture  their  light  and  heavy  axles,  and  are  now  ready  to  talk  busi¬ 
ness  with  carriage-makers. 

Good  Button  :  Good  Trade. — The  American  Solid  Leather 

Button  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  have  made  solid  progress  with  the  carriage  trade. 
Their  button  is  cordially  approved  of  wherever  used.  They  are  in  process  of 
capturing  the  Amesbury  market,  and  have  already  made  inroads  on  Cincinnati. 
They  are  now  preparing  to  paralyze  price-currents  with  a  cheap  and  good  article. 
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new-england — continued. 

Trade  Reports  from  New-Haven. — Reports  from  our  New- 
Haven  correspondents  seem  to  clearly  indicate  that  the  aggregate  produc¬ 
tion  of  carriages  in  that  city  during  the  year  1884  was  less  than  one-half  the 
average. 

Personal. — Throughout  November,  Mr.  Fred.  Buckingham, 

connected  with  the  Beecher  M:fg.  Co.-,  of  Meriden,  Conn.,  was  traveling  through 
the  East,  and  'putting  the  trade  on  a  wrought-iron  diet,  consisting  of  his  com¬ 
pany’s  goods. 

Another  Honorable. — The  election  for  Mayor  in  New- 

Hayen,  Conn.,  on  Dec.  2d,  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  George  F.  Holcomb, 
senior  partner  of  the  house  of  Holcomb  Bros.  &  Co.,  carriage  body-makers  to 
the  trade,  by  a  majority  of  1,213.  His  Honor-elect  will  please  accept  The  Hub's 
hearty  congratulations. 

Bailey’s  Sleighs. — Mr.  S.  R.  Bailey,  of  Amesbury,  Mass.,  this 

season  showed  his  faith  in  the  future  by  increasing  his  production  of  sleighs  fifty 
per  cent.,  building  over  600  instead  of  400,  besides  improving  the  quality  and 
advancing  the  price.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  probably  represented  the  highest 
grade  of  trade  work  ever  produced  in  this  line,  and  we  are  happy  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Bailey  found  a  ready  demand  for  them  at  his  own  prices. 

A  New  Corner-Iron. — We  recently  saw  some  very  attractive 

oval  body  corner-irons  that  are  made  by  Messrs.  English  &  Mersick,  of  New- 
Haven,  Conn.  Heretofore  these  irons  have  been  hand-forged,  and  used  only  by 
high-class  makers  on  their  body  work,  as  a  distinctive  finish  ;  but  they  can  now 
be  obtained  by  the  trade  generally  from  the  above  concern.  In  their  new  cata¬ 
logue,  about  to  be  issued,  will  also  be  found  an  interesting  series  of  their  new 
landau  irons,  adapted  both  to  French  or  parallel  system.  We  understand  that 
English  &  Mersick  declined  to  enter  into  the  carriage  hardware  pool  recently 
formed. 

MIDDLE  STATES. 

Fire. — Fitzgibbons  &  Crisp’s  carriage  factory,  Trenton,  N.  J., 

was  burned  on  the  morning  of  December  9th.  Loss  $20,000,  almost  entirely 
insured.  Forty-three  men  are  thrown  out  of  employment. 

Personal. — A  handsome  Christmas  remembrance  received  from 

Mr.  S.  P.  Darlington,  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  on  Dec.  22d,  gives  evidence  that 
that  old  friend  of  The  Hub  was  in  Dresden  on  Dec.  7th. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  in  spite  of  dull  trade,  has  a  comparatively 

small  stock  of  finished  work  on  hand,  which  promises  to  be  promptly  worked  off 
in  case  of  a  fairly  active  spring  demand. 

Fire. — The  carriage  factory  of  Wm.  Mullmeyer,  Nos.  49  and  51 

North-st.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of  Nov. 
2d.  Loss  on  building  not  stated,  but  fully  covered  by  insurance.  Loss  on  stock, 
$2,000,  insured  for  $1,000. 

Recent  Trade  Reports  from  Wilmington,  Del.,  show  that 

less  than  one-third  the  usual  number  of  carriages  were  built  in  that  city  during 
the  year  1884.  Some  of  our  readers  may  be  inclined  to  gaze  upon  this  fact  as  a 
melancholy  one.  We  do  not.  It  argues,  on  the  part  of  our  Wilmington  friends, 
either  keen  foresight  or  good  luck.  As  it  was,  they  had  a  few  more  than  they 
could  sell. 

Obituary. — Died,  on  Dec.  4th,  at  his  home  in  Newark,  N.  J., 

John  T.  Leverich,  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Leverich  &  Enders,  aged  63  years. 
Mr.  Leverich  was  born  in  Newark  in  1820,  and  early  in  life  he  was  apprenticed 
to  Wm.  Kennard,  a  carriage-builder  of  that  city.  After  the  great  fire  in  1835, 
which  destroyed  Mr.  Kennard’s  factory,  he  completed  his  apprenticeship  with 
James  M.  Quinby  &  Co.  In  1852,  he  formed  a  copartnership  with  W.  B.  Enders, 
under  the  style  of  Leverich  &  Enders,  which  continued  business  without  change 
of  title  until  a  few  months  ago,  when  the  stock  and  fixtures  were  sold,  and  the 
factory  was  closed.  Mr.  Leverich  was  a  man  of  strict  integrity,  and  a  most 
courteous  gentlemen.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Carriage  Builders’  National 
Association  in  1876,  but  ill-health  prevented  his  regular  attendance.  For  nearly 
three  years  past  he  had  been  unable  to  give  much  attention  to  business,  and 
during  the  past  year  he  was  confined  to  his  house.  He  acquired  a  competency, 
and  leaves  a  wife  and  one  daughter  well  provided  for. 

WESTERN  STATES. 

Fire.— The  carriage  factory  of  Smith  &  Moore,  Kokomo,  Ind., 

was  burned  on  Nov.  24th. 

“Old  Comfort”  is  the  taking  title  applied  by  Messrs.  E.  M. 
Hallowed  &  Co.,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  to  one  of  their  standard  styles  of  sleighs. 

Personal. — Mr.  Henry  Timken  proposes  to  start  in  January  on 
an  extended  Southern  tour,  including  New-Orleans,  Florida  and  Cuba.  He  has 
a  gear  at  the  exposition. 

Catalogue. — The  Paddock-Hawley  Iron  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  have 

issued  a  large  catalogue,  in  which  appear  as  advertisers  many  prominent  firms 
whose  goods  they  handle. 

Another  Favorable  Straw.— Mr.  E.  D.  Moore,  of  the  Royer 

Wheel  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  writing  under  date  of  Dec.  13th,  says  :  “  While  trade 
is  still  what  could  be  called  dull,  I  find  it  improving,  and  I  expect  a  fair  trade 
during  the  coming  season.” 

A.  E.  Foote,  the  well-known  carriage  dealer  of  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  who  acts  as  general  agent  for  Mitchell,  Lewis  &  Co.,  the  Bruce  Carriage 
Co.,  and  Sechler  &  Co.,  writes  under  date  of  Dec.  5th  :  “  You  may  record  us  in 
The  Hub  as  one  house  that  has  something  to  do.” 

Victory. — As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  our  business  pages, 

Mr.  Henry  1  imken  has  produced  a  rooster,  and  proceeds  to  crow  lustily  over 
the  sweeping  decision  of  the  Court  in  his  favor,  in  his  suit  against  the 
Columbus  Buggy  Co.  The  text  of  the  decision  should  at  least  be  read  by 
everyone. 

Trade  Report  from  St.  Louis. — Business  is  quiet,  but  there 

seems  to  be  a  feeling-  that  it  is  safe  to  buy  for  present  needs,  at  ruling  prices,  and 
manufacturers  are  placing  orders.  Several  makers  talk  about  increasing  their 
output  this  season,  but  at  the  same  time  propose  to  lower  quality  and  price  of 
work. 

Very  Pictorial.— The  King  Varnish  Co.,  of  Akron,  O.,  have 

sent  us  a  hanger,  done  in  colors  by  lithography,  which  is  very  attractive.  It 
represents  a  carriage  and  pair,  with  figures,  and  a  neat  advertising  card  in  one 
corner.  We  have  added  it  to  our  growing  art  gallery  on  the  walls  of  The  Hub 
office. 
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Those  Krohs. — Messrs.  C.  Z.  Kroh  &  Bro.,  of  Toledo,  O.,  have 

issued  their  new  illustrated  catalogue  on  tops,  etc.,  which,  besides  its  attractive 
inside  contents,  has  a  decidedly  taking  cover,  bearing  two  crows  seated  on  a 
bough,  probably  discussing  the  merits  of  the  top,  which  plainly  suggest  the 
reason  why  Kroh  is  on  top. 

Changes. — The  firm  of  E.  M.  Hallowed  &  Co.,  late  Quimby  & 
Hallowell,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  opened  on  Dec,  1st  their  new  show-room  at  Nos. 
503  to  61 1  Minnesota-st.,  and  utilized  the  opportunity  by  giving  an  attractive 
sleigh  exhibition.  Their  New-Year’s  circular,  printed  in  two  colors,  and  bearing 
specimen  designs  of  a  sleigh  and  buggy,  is  particularly  neat  and  attractive. 

At  the  New-Orleans  Exposition. — The  Egan  Company,  of 

Cincinnati,  O.,  have  had  many  favorable  opinions  expressed  as  to  the  merits  of 
their  new  Universal  Woodworker,  among  the  latest  of  which  is  the  following, 
contained  in  a  letter  from  a  large  furniture  manufacturing  firm,  Messrs.  F.  E. 
Westholz  &  Co.,  at  New  Orleans,  La.  They  say  :  “  The  woodworker  gives 
every  satisfaction,  and  already  we  feel  that  we  cannot  do  without  it,  and  are 
only  sorry  that  we  did  not  order  it  sooner.  We  shall  be  happy  at  any  time  to 
recommend  this  machine  and  the  planer  ;  and  show  their  merits  to  visitors  you 
may  send  to  examine  them  in  operation.”  The  Egan  Company  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  New-Orleans  Exposition  by  several  improved  machines,  and  will 
have  a  competent  man  in  charge  to  exhibit  their  practical  workings  to  visitors 
interested  in  this  branch  of  mechanical  science. 

Goods  Spirited  Away. — A  writ  of  replevin  was  issued  on  Nov. 

28th,  against  the  Active  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  on  the  application  of  Patrick 
Reilly,  leather  manufacturer,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  claiming  a  lot  of  goods.  Mr. 
Reilly  sold  a  bill  of  goods  for  $2,400  to  the  Enterprise  Dash  Company,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  in  September  last,  and  took  a  chattel  mortgage  on  the  goods,  but  after¬ 
ward  received  word  that  the  goods  were  being  taken  away  by  Mr.  Burdge 
superintendent  of  the  Enterprise  works.  Mr.  Reilly  traced  them  to  Indianapolis 
and  then  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  found  them  in  possession  of  the  Active  Mfg. 
Co.  Mr.  Monteith,  of  that  company,  says  he  bought  them  of  a  woman  in  In¬ 
dianapolis  for  $1,300.  Constable  Victor  Seibert  took  possession  of  them.  The 
Active  Mfg.  Co.  were  evidently  innocent  buyers  of  the  goods. 

Present  Condition  of  the  Western  Carriage  Trade.— 

One  of  our  most  valued  and  best  posted  correspondents  in  the  West,  Mr.  F., 
has  forwarded  us  from  Toledo,  O.,  under  date  of  Dec.  19th,  the  following 
detailed  report  of  the  present  condition  of  the  carriage  trade  in  the  West  as. 
gathered  from  his  recent  extended  travels.  He  says  :  “  Having  now  completed, 
my  fall  visits  to  Western  carriage-makers,  a  few  reflections  upon  the  trade  as  L 
view  it,  may  not  be  wholly  valueless  to  you.  That  very  general  stagnation  has, 
characterized  trade  for  the  past  six  months,  is  true ;  but  it  is  no  more  true  of, 
carriage-making  than  of  every  other  branch  of  business,  and  I  believe  the. 
carriage-makers  stand  better  to-day,  with  fewer  failures  and  less  embarrassment 
than  has  attended  most  other  branches  of  trade.  The  number  of  buggies  manu¬ 
factured,  compared  with  the  intentions  and  plans  of  the  early  season,  will  not 
reach  50  per  cent.  Men  who  started  to  build  1,500  buggies,  stopped  at  500,  600, 
or  700,  and  the  same  general  proportions  are  true  of  those  who  build  greater  or 
less  quantities.  The  result  is  obvious.  At  the  present  time  there  are  fewer 
buggies  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers  and  their  agents,  than  at  any  time  during 
the  past  five  years.  I  could  give  you  a  long  list  of  manufacturers  in  proof  of  my 
statement,  but  I  have  always  avoided  giving  names  where  business  secrets  are 
involved.  What  I  have  said  of  buggies  is  also  true  of  cutters,  and  very  few 
manufacturers  of  cutters  are  now  in  market.  Michigan  producers  of  cutters  are- 
among  the  largest  and  most  thrifty  in  the  country,  and  if  the  season  continues, 
favorable  to  trade,  the  makers  will  find  themselves  short  of  stock  before  January 
1st,  1885.  The  three  largest  manufacturers  in  the  State  are  the  Michigan  Buggy 
Co.,  Kalamazoo  Wagon  Co.,  of  Kalamazoo,  and  A.  Clark  &  Co.,  of  Lansing.. 
Neither  of  these  houses  has  any  surplus  stock  of  cutters  on  hand  or  in  process, 
of  making.  The  extremely  low  prices  at  which  very  handsome  and  well-trimmedi 
cutters  are  sold,  creates  a  prompt  demand  for  them.  Surely,  from  $20  to  $22  for 
a  handsome  well-made  Portland  cutter  is  pretty  cheap,  but  that  is  the  price. 
The  little  country  shops  which  formerly  built  cutters  for  local  trade,  and  sold 
them  for  from  $50  to  $100  each,  do  not  pretend  to  build  any  now,  but  they  buy 
as  the  trade  demands,  and  really  make  more  money  than  they  ever  did  in  manu¬ 
facturing.  The  same  is  also  true  of  buggies.  I  can  buy  in  Columbus,  O.,  or 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  a  better  made  buggy  for  $100,  than  any  country  shop  can 
build  for  $150,  while  the  latter  lose  money  at  that  price.  Very  high-priced  bug¬ 
gies,  excepting  in  large  cities,  and  the  extremely  low-priced  work  that  has  had 
such  extensive  sale,  are  both  outside  of  present  demands.  The  grade  of  work 
now  wanted  and  which  sells,  is  the  good  medium  grade  ;  but  it  must  be  well- 
made  and  well-trimmed,  or  there  is  no  sale  for  this.  One  present  drawback  to 
sales  is  the  uniformity  of  styles  and  the  duplicates  of  cost  which  every  manufac¬ 
turer  seems  determined  to  follow.  If  Mr.  A.  builds  a  buggy  for  $90,  Mr.  B.  and 
Mr.  C.,  to  the  end  of  the  alphabet,  tries  to  build  exactly  the  same  buggy,  using 
the  same  axles  and  springs,  and  if  possible  the  same  shade  of  cloth,  and  of  the 
same  weight.  This  naturally  leads  to  cutting  prices,  while  if  some  man  had  in¬ 
dependence  to  add,  say  $1,  $2,  or  even  $5,  in  real  value  to  the  trimming,  and 
leave  something  for  his  salesman  to  talk  about,  better  profits  could  be  realized. 

I  have  noticed  this  fact  for  years,  and  am  fully  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  my 
reasoning.  The  prospects  for  early  trade  are  not  flattering,  but  I  confidently 
predict  that  1885  will  prove  a  better  year  than  1884.  Politicians  will  talk,  and 
Congress  will  continue  to  make  blunders,  and  some  people  will  be  frightened ; 
but  the  great  industries  of  the  country  must  advance.” 

FOREIGN. 

Mexico  Partly  Opens  her  Doors. — Under  the  reciprocity 

treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  the  following  articles  are  to  be 
admitted  free  of  duty  into  Mexico  :  cars  and  carts  with  springs,  two  wheels ; 
small  hand-carts,  four  wheels;  coaches  and  cars  for  railways;  and  carriages 
and  diligences  of  all  kinds  and  dimensions. 

Forder  &  Co.,  of  Wolverhampton,  Eng.,  the  celebrated  English 

builders  of  Hansom  Cabs,  append  the  following  cheering  item  to  their  last 
letter  :  “  We  are,  in  fact,  so  full  of  orders  that  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  give 
quotations  just  at  present,  but  shall  take  pleasure  in  communicating  with  you 
fully  on  the  matter  at  an  early  date.” 

Personal. — Mr.  William  Philipson,  of  Messrs.  Atkinson  & 
Philipson,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Eng.,  Associate  of  Science,  Durham  University, 
and  graduate  of  the  Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  has  been  elected  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  Institute  of  British  Carriage  Manufacturers,  having  received  his  full 
honors  certificate  in  the  City  and  Guilds  London  Institute  Examination. 

Advertisement  Extraordinary. — The  following  appears  in 

the  last  number  of  our  esteemed  German  contemporary  :  “An  offer  to  carriage 
manufacturers  and  their  respective  foremen. — The  proprietress  (widow)  of  a 
large  carriage  factory  in  a  city  of  first  rank,  desires  to  marry  again  an  experi¬ 
enced  and  honest  trimmer  or  painter,  with  some  means,  and  not  under  48  years 
of  age,  as  the  management  of  the  large  business,  with  numerous  hands,  proves 
too  much  for  her  alone.  Honest  offer,  and  statement  of  age,  means  and  position 
occupied  up  to  the  present  time,  may  be  sent  by  post  prepaid  to  the  editor  of 
this  paper,  Meitinger' s  Chaisen  und  Wagenbau ,  who  will  attend  to  further  cor¬ 
respondence.” 
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“The  Standard  for  Quality. 

Our  Varnishes,  Ground  Roughstuff  and  Coach  Colors  are  kept  in  stock  and  are  for  sale  by  the  following  Dealers : 


UNITED 

NEW-YORK. 

John  P.  Jube  &  Co . 97  Bowery . New-York  City. 

N.  E.  Montross . 1380  Broadway . 

Ten  Eick  &  Kent, . 1555  Broadway . 

A.  S.  Sherwood . 1546  Broadway . 

Clifford  E.  Smith . 77  Bowery . 

H.  Kohnstamm  &  Co . 126  Chambers-st - 

S.  Wolf . 741  Ninth-ave . 

Henry  Newman . 436  7th-ave . 

E.  H.  Starkey . , . 87  Liberty-st . 

N.  Langler . 337  Adams-st . Brooklyn. 

C.  H.  Tiebout . 31  Grand-st . 

John  C.  Grennell  &  Co . 536  Fulton-st . 

Wm.  Dey  Ermand  &  Co . 381  Broadway . Albany. 

Woodward  &  Hill . 324  Broadway . 

A.  McClure  &  Co . 74  State-st . 

W.  Laverack  &  Co . 230  Washington-st . Buffalo. 

H.  D.  Taylor . 12  East  Swan-st . 

P.  Becker  &  Co . 468  Main-st . 

Sager  &  Jennings . Cortland. 

S.  B.  Roby  &  Co . 80  State-st . Rochester. 

R.  M.  Bingham  &  Co . 12  James-st . Rome. 

Kenyon,  Potter  &  Co . 34  Clinton-st . Syracuse. 

Moore  &  Hubbard . 73  So.  Selina-st . 

Mont.  G.  Curtis . Broadway  and  William-st . Troy. 

Thos.  Foster  &  Sons . 135  Genesee-st . Utica. 

NEW-JERSEY. 

Wood  &  Menagh . 148  Newark-ave . Jersey  City. 

Geo.  E.  Voorhees .  . Morristown. 

H.  A.  Haussling, . 27  Springfield  Ave . Newark. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Robert  Shoemaker  &  Co . 4th  and  Race-sts. . Philadelphia. 

Kennedy,  Willing  &  Co . 524  Arch-st . ‘. . 

T.  C.  Michel  &  Son . 168  Smithfield-st . Pittsburgh. 

W.  W.  Lawrence  &  Co . 130-140  Ridge-ave . 

,IT  ...  T  or'  (  1 30-142  Ridge-ave.  Allegheny  City. 

W.  W.  Lawrence  &  Co . -j  q.  Box  £5 . Pittsburgh. 

DELAWARE. 

Kent  Iron  and  Hardware  Co.  .205  Shipley-st . Wilmington. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Francis  Miller . 307  Ninth-st.,  N.  W . Washington. 

Geo.  Ryneal,  Jr . 418  7th-st .  “ 

MAINE. 

Burgess,  Fobes  &  Co . 106  Commercial-st . Portland. 

Kinney  &  Watson . Houlton. 

VERMONT. 

L.  Pease  &  Son . Hartford. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Carpenter,  Woodward  &  )  Milk_st_ . Boston. 

Morton . )  3 

Wood  Bros . 12  Sudbury-st . 

May,  Nash  &  Winslow . 65  Oliver-st . Boston. 

A.  Burlingame  &  Co . 293  Main-st . Springfield. 

T.  D.  Nelson  &  Co . Amesbury. 

John  S.  Poyen  &  Co .  “ 

L.  Richmond  &  Co . School-street . Brockton. 

C.  B.  Coburn  &  Co . 35  Market-st . Lowell. 

John  S.  Poyen  &  Co . Merrimac. 

J.  C.  White . Worcester. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Mason,  Chapin  &  Co . 33  Canal-st . Providence. 


STATES. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Spencer  &  Mathews . 241  State-st . New-Haven. 

C.  Cowles  A  Co . 47  Orange-st . 

L.  L.  Ensworth, . 104  Front-st .  Hartford. 

MARYLAND. 

Hirshberg,  Hollander  &  C0..240W.  Pratt-st . Baltimore. 

Edw.  Jenkins  &  Son . 180  Baltimore-st . 

G.  R.  Dodge  &  Co . 42  W.  Baltimore-st . 

LOUISIANA. 

J.  Schwartz . 45  Perdido-st . New-Orleans. 

Samuel  M.  Todd . 61  Magazine-st . 

TEXAS. 

Rice,  Baulard  &  Co . 77Tremont-st . Galveston. 

OHIO. 

Chas.  Moser  &  Co . 61  Main-st . Cincinnati. 

Geo.  Cooper  &  Co . 66  Superior-st . Cleveland. 

C.  M.  Clark  &  Co . 143  Water-st . 

Geo.  Worthington  &  Co . 59  St.  Clair-st . 

Strong,  Cobb  &  Co . 114  Superior-st . 

McCune,  Lonnis  &  Griswold.  .  .47  No.  High-st . Columbus. 

Lowe  Bros . Dayton. 

INDIANA. 

Geo.  K.  Share  &  Co . 55  So.  Meridian . Indianapolis. 

ILLINOIS. 

H.  M.  Hooker . 59  W.  Randolph-st . Chicago. 

Coit  &  Co . 206  Kinzie-st . 

Coffin,  Devoe  &  Co . 176  Randolph-st . 

Heath  &  Milligan  Mfg.  Co - 170  Randolph-st . 

Colburn,  Birks  &  Co . 218-222  So.  Washington-st. .  .Peoria, 

MICHIGAN. 

Roehm  &  Davison . 71  Jefferson-st . Detroit. 

TENNESSEE. 

Cole  Mfg.  Co . 337  and  339  Second-st . Memphis. 

W.  S.  Bruce  &  Co . 37  and  39  Monroe-st . 

KENTUCKY. 

Peaslee,  Gaulbert  &  Co . 415  W.  Main-st . Louisville. 

MISSOURI. 


620  Franklin-ave . St.  Louis. 


Platt  &  Thornburgh  Paint 

and  Glass  Co . — 

Richardson  Drug  Co . 4th  and  Clark-aves . 

Campbell  &  Cutler . 1210  Union-ave . Kansas  City. 

J.  A.  McDonald  &  Co . 610  Delaware-st . 

KANSAS. 

McPike  &  Fox . 416  Kansas-ave . Atchison. 

IOWA. 

F.  Hansen . . . Sioux  City. 

MINNESOTA. 

Noyes  Bros.  &  Cutler . 70  Sibley  st . St.  Paul. 

Merrill  &  Ryan . 225-229  East  3d-st . 

COLORADO. 

B.  L.  James  &  Co . 373  Araphoe-st . Denver. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co . Pine  and  Front-sts.. .  .San  Francisco. 

- - And  for  the  Pacific  Slope. - 


CANADA. 


J.  L.  Bronsdon . 4  Leader  Building . Toronto,  Ont. 

A.  Ramsey  &  Sons . 37  Recollet-st. ..  .Montreal,  Quebec. 

A.  Ramsey  &  Sons . Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 


Geo.  E.  Smith  &  Co . Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

Dunlap  Bros.  &  Co . Amherst, 


T.  Whittingham  &  Wilkin,  136  Long  Acre,  London,  W.  C.,  England. 

J.  Rose  &  Co . 79  Goldersrache . Amsterdam,  Holland. 

Gustav  Schmidt . IV  Bez.  Waaggasse  No.  14.  ...Vienna,  Austria. 

S.  Marcoff . Rue  Miasnitzkaja  No.  141 . Moscow,  Russia. 

L.  De  Larramendi . Janqueras  No.  15 . Barcelona,  Spain. 

Henry  Box  &  Son _ 71*4  Little  Collins . Melbourne,  Australia. 
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J.  Colton  &  Co . Currie-st . Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

T.  W.  Eady  &  Son . 54  York-st . Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

e!  w!  Mills  &  Co . Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Augusto  Blachet . Santiago,  Chili,  South  America. 

Enrique  Kaempfffer . Valparaiso, 

Hanriot  &  Garcia . R10  DE  Janeiro,  Brazil 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Fine  Coach  and  Railway  Varnishes  and  Colors, 


CHICAGO, 

68  Lake-street, 


1TE  W-ITORKI 

245  Broadway. 

BOSTON, 

153  Milk-street. 


PARIS, 

91  Champs-Elys£es. 
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Leading  Houses  Supplying  Carriage  Materials, 
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A  Classified  Index  to  all  Announcements  appearing  in  this  issue  of  “The  Hub,”  the  figures  following  the  firm  name 

indicating  the  page  that  contains  the  advertisement. 
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ALL 

Conrad  B.  Day  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa... 
Dealers  in  Coach-makers’  Materials. 

English  &  Mersick,  New-Haven,  Ct .  742 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in  Carriage  Hard¬ 
ware.  Specialty :  Brewster  Gears. 

Jno.  A.  Gifford,  17  Park  Place,  New-York.  731 

Kemper  Bros.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  728 

Ten  Eick&  Kent, 1553  Broadway, New-York  728 
S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago,  Ill .  723 

AXLES. 

R.  Cook  &  Sons,  Winsted,  Conn .  718 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Axles. 

Dalzell  &  Co.,  So.  Egremont,  Mass .  718 

Improved  Collinge  Axle. 

Eureka  Axle  Co.,  Lynn,  Mass .  718 

Eureka  Axle. 

Goodyear  &  Ives,  New-Haven,  Ct .  728 

Carriage  Axles.  Specialty :  Steel’s  patent  Sand¬ 
box  Axle. 

A.  D.  Howe  &  Co.,  Coshocton,  O . 

Self  Lubricating  Axle. 

Liggett  Spring  &  Axle  Co.  (Limited),  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa . 

Fine  and  Medium  Axles.  (See  Also  Spring's!)'  ’ 

A.  E.  Smith  &  Warner  Axle  Co.,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del . 

Smith,  Carswell  and  Vandenbraak  Axles. 

BODIES. 

T.  Clymer,  Wilmington,  Del .  721 

Carriage  Bodies  and  Carriage  Parts. 

The  Dann  Bros.  &  Co.,  New-Haven,  Conn 
Carriage  Bodies  and  Bent  Woodwork. 

Jas.  Driscol  &  Sons  Co.,  Springfield,  O. . . 
Carriage  Bodies  for  the  Trade. 

Jackson  Phaeton  Body  and  Carriage  Co., 

Jackson,  Mich . ’  yI4 

Pat.  Bent  Sill  Phaeton  and  Carriage  Bodies. 

S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago,  Ill .  72o 

Burr  Patent  Wagon  Bodies.  J 

Miller  Carriage  Co.,  Bellefontaine,  O _  73c, 

Specialty:  Eureka  Bodies. 

C.  T.  Townsend,  New-Haven,  Conn .  740 

Fine  Carriage  Body  Work. 

BOLTS. 

Norwich  Bolt  Works,  Norwich,  Conn .  732 

Genuine  Norway  Iron  Bolts.  J 

T.  Skelly,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  7x3 

Philadelphia  Bolt  Works.  .  '  J 

CARRIAGES  FOR  THE  TRADE. 

D.  A.  Altick  &  Sons,  Lancaster,  Pa .  721 

Phaetons  and  light  work.  '  '  ‘ 

S.  R.  Bailey,  Amesbury,  Mass .  724 

Sleighs  in  the  Wood  and  Iron.  '  * 

Wm.  Lockwood,  Madrid,  N.  Y . 

Buckboard  Wagon.  .  /J 

Renick,  Curtis  &  Co.,  Greencastle,  Ind  732 

The  Renick  &  Curtis  Patent  Road  Cart. 

Youngstown  Carriage  and  Wagon  Co 

Youngstown,  O . 7~Q 

Buckboards  and  Buggies.  . 

CLASS. 

Vanhorne,  Griffen  &  Co.,  131  to  137  Franklin- 
st.,  New-York .  -2g 

^“nd^Yat^Glass.55'  ^P0^' ^  French 

CLUE,  CURLED  HAIR,  Etc 
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The  E.  D.  Clapp  Mfg.  Co.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. . 
Carriage  Hardware  of  every  description.  Spe¬ 
cialty  :  Lamb’s  Seat  Fastener. 


736 
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C.  Cowles  &  Co.,  New-Haven,  Ct .  735 

Carriage  Hardware  and  Patented  Specialties. 

(See  also  Lamps  and  Mountings.) 

Crandal.  Stone  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  720 
Carriage  Hardware. 

The  Dalzell  &  Ives  Wrought  Box  Co.,  So. 

Egremont,  Mass .  730 

The  Dalzell  &  Ives  Wrought  Box. 

W.  M.  Farr,  Dowagiac,  Mich . 

Common  Sense  Sand  and  Mud  Band. 

M.  T.  Gleeson,  Columbus,  0 .  721 

Fine  Carriage  Mountings. 

Kerr  &  Reid,  Bridgeport,  Ct .  721 

Cart  Irons.  ‘ 

S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago,  Ill .  723 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Hardware. 

Metal  Stamping  Co.,  New-York .  717 

Carriage  Trimmers’  Hardware  and  Patented 
Novelties.  (See  also  Mountings,  and  Trimmers’ 
Materials.) 

Queen  City  Forging  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O _ 733 

Carriage  Hardware. 

Rubber  Step  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.. . 

The  Rubber  Covered  Carriage  Step. 

H.  D.  Smith  &  Co.,  Plantsville,  Ct _ 

. 4th  cover  page 

brand  of  Fine  Carriage 


735 


The  “  Encircled 
Forgings. 

H.  M.  Strieby  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J .  710 

Fine  Forgings.  S :-u-.  rT"  '  t  /  v 

Side-bar  Steps. 

Topliff  &  Ely,  Elyria,  Ohio .  738 

Tubular  Bow  Sockets  for  Top  Buggies,  and  Con- 
necting  Rods  for  Side-spring  Buggies.  Seat- 
risers. 

Vehicle  Shaft  Supporter  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  O .  7 

Iron  Shifting  Rails.  ^ 

Walter  &  Miller,  Fremont,  Ohio .  722 

Seat  Rails,  Forging  to  order,  etc. 

White  Mfg.  Co.,  New-Haven,  Ct .  720 

Pole  Crabs.  (See  Lamps.) 


741 
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Baeder,  Adamson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 
(Branches:  New-York,  Boston  and  Chicago) 
Specially  prepared  Carnage  Glue,  Flint  Ind 
Glass  Paper,  Curled  Hair,  Moss,  Excelsior,  etc. 

Japanese  Hair  Mfg.  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  T  72Q 
Japanese  Hair  and  Japanese  Moss.  y 


HARDWARE  (CARRIAGE.) 

Active  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  7^x 

E.  N.  Baldwin,  Birmingham,  Conn .  7il2 

Stump  Joints.  *  * 

Cincinnati  Screw  and  Tap  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  732 

Drills,  Screws,  Taps,  etc.  /J 


IRON  AND  STEEL. 

Alan  Arthur,  40  Kilby-st.,  Boston,  Mass.. . 
Agent  for  Thos.  Turton  &  Sons,  Sheffield,  En°- 

Greaves’ Cast  Steel  for  Springs. 

C.  B.  Clarke,  St.  Louis,  Mo .  7 

Silvester  Patent  Tire.  ’  '  ’  ’ 

S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago,  Ill .  723 

American  and  Norway  Iron,  Steel  Tire,  etc. '  "  '  J 

Wm.  &  Harvey  Rowland,  Frankford,  Phila- 

delphia .  ?26 

Iron  and  Steel.  (See  also  Springs.) 

Thomas  Turton  &  Sons,  Sheffield,  Eng _ 7ai 

Cast  Spring  Steel.  0  '  ^ 

LAMPS. 

C.  Cowles  &  Co.,  New-Haven,  Ct... .  73c 

(See  also  Hardware  and  Mountings.) 

White  Mfg.  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Ct .  729 

LEATHER. 

Evans  Artificial  Leather  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  736 
A  Substitute  for  Leather.  '  J 

T.  P.  Howell  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. .  731 

Lion  ”  Brand,  Patent  and  Enameled. 

New-York  Salesroom  :  7 7  Beekman-st. 

machinery. 

Abbott  &  Co.,  Hudson,  Mich .  72n 

Little  Giant  Hub-Borer.  * '  * 

W.  F.  &  John  Barnes,  Rockford,  Ill .  730 

Foot  and  Steam  Power  Machinery. 

Bradley  &  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. . . . 

Power  Cushioned  Hammer,  and  Hea'ting  Forge 
for  hard  coal  or  coke.  &  s 

Capital  City  Mach.  Works,  Columbus  O. . . 
Standish  Imp.  Foot  Power  Hammer  or  Oliver. ' 

The  Egan  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  72, 

Carnage  Wood-working  Machinery.  .  ^ 

J.  A.  Fay  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. .  732 

Woodworking  Machinery.  . 

George  W.  Heartley,  Toledo,  O _  770 

Little  Giant  Axle  Box  Press.  *  *’ 


H.  A.  Moyer,  Syracuse,  N.  Y . 

Hub  Boring  and  Boxing  Machine. 

C.  F.  Pettingell  &  Co.,  Amesbury,  Mass... 
Full  line  of  Patented  Carriage  and  Wheel 
Machinery. 

Wiley  &  Russell  Mfg.  Co.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


73- 


72. 
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(See  also  Tools.) 


Tire  and  Bolt  Cutters. 

OMNIBUSES  AND  CARS. 

John  Stephenson  Co.  (Limited),  New-York,  74t 

PAINTSand  PAINTERS’  MATERIALS. 

Billings,  Taylor  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  724 

Coach  and  Car  Colors  and  Varnishes. 

F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.,  New-York.. 3d  cover 


page 
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Carriage,  Coach  and  Car  Colors. 

Felton,  Rau  &  Sibley,  Philadelphia,  Pa. . . 

Ivory  Drop  Black. 

Miles  Bros.  &  Co.,  New-York .  73. 

Brushes  of  all  kinds.  Specialty  :  Coach  Painters’ 
and  Varnishers’  Brushes. 

Chas.  Moser  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  718 

Palm  Bros.  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  741 

Transfer  Ornaments. 

Palm  &  Fechteler,  New-York 
Transfer  Ornaments. 

Sullivan  &  Ravekes,  San  Francisco,  Cal....  723 
Varnishes,  Paints,  Oils,  Glass,  etc. 

Chas.  D.  Thum,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  733 

CoachPainters’  Brushes.  Specialty :  The  Thum 
Half  Elastic  Varnish  Brush. 
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Valentine  &  Company,  New-York .  711 

Fine  Coach  Varnishes  and  Colors. 


Jno.  L.  Whiting &  Son, Boston, Mass . 724 

Specialties :  Whitings’  Pearl  Flowing  Varnish 
and  King  Chisel  Brushes. 

PUBLISHERS. 

“The  Hub,”  New-York  City .  739 

SPRINGS  AND  GEARS. 

Bridgeport  Spring  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Ct .  732 

Fine  Carnage  Springs.  Saladee  Crescent  and 
I  lmken  Cross-springs. 

Canton  Spring  Co.,  Canton,  0 .  721 

Carriage,  Wagon  and  Seat  Springs. 


Cleveland  Carriage  Bow  Co .  731 

Selle’s  Platform  Gears. 


Spring  and  Axle  Co.,  Norfolk, 


740 


718 


739 


74i 


Dexter  Spring  Co.,  Hulton,  Pa .  726 

The  Dexter  “  Queen”  Side  Springs,  Hamlin  & 
Ludlow  Gears. 

Hartford 
Conn. 

Hartford  Full  Collinge  Axle. 

Henry  Spring  Co.,  Winsted,  Conn .  742 

The  Henry  Single-leaf  Rib  Spring. 

Kalamazoo  Spring  and  Axle  Co.,  Kalamazoo, 

Mich .  7x4 

Carriage,  Wagon  and  Seat  Springs. 

Liggett  Spring  and  Axle  Co.  (Limited), 

Pittsburgh,  Pa .  725 

Fine  Springs.  Licensed  Makers  of  Brewster 
and  Groot  Springs.  (See  also  Axles.) 

National  Vehicle  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 

Shaw’s  Patent  Gearing. 

T.  D.  Olin  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  720 

The  Olin  Springs. 

Rice  Spring  &  Carriage  Co.,  Pittston,  Pa..  717 
Rice  Carriage  Springs. 

C.  W.  Saladee,  Birmingham,  Conn .  710 

“  Duplex  Springs.” 

Wm.  &  Harvey  Rowland,  Frankford,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa .  726 

bine  Springs  from  Swedish  Stock.  Also  Iron 
and  Steel. 

D.  W.  Shuler  &  Son,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. . . .  725 
The  Shuler  Springs  and  Gears. 

Spring  Perch  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Ct . 722 

Side-Bar  Wagon  Springs  a  specialty. 

The  Edward  Storm  Spring  Co.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y . .  725 

Storm  Side-bar  Springs,  and  Bodies  and  Gears. 

Henry  Timken,  St.  Louis,  Mo,... 715,  722,  727 
The  Timken  Cross-Spring. 
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omlinson  Spring  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J .  728 

Fine  Springs  and  Axles. 

.  Tomlinson  Spring  and  Axle  Works, 

Bridgeport,  Ct .  718 

Springs:  Specialty,  The  Hamlin. 

uthill  Spring  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill .  733 

Fine  Springs,  including  Timken,  Brewster, 
Soule,  and  other  patent  springs. 

.  R.  &  J.  C.  Wilson,  Detroit,  Mich .  726 

The  Wilson  Sidt-bar  Cross-spring. 


TOOLS. 

hambers,  Bros.  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa..  740 
Bolt  and  Rivet  Clippers. 

incinnati  Screw  and  Tap  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  732 


D.  Kimbark,  Chicago,  Ill .  723 

All  latest  improvements  in  Tools  and  Machines. 

W.  Manneer,  Rochester,  N.  Y .  739 

Manneer’s  Bench  Drill. 

orter  &  Wooster,  Boston,  Mass .  740 

“  Easy  ”  Bolt  Clipper. 

.  H.  Reid,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  739 

Reid’s  Lightning  Brace. 


1  iley  &  Russell  Mfg.  Co.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 
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Tire  and  Bolt  Cutters.  (See  also  Machinery.) 

TRIMMERS’  MATERIALS. 

ctive  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.. .  741 
Carriage  Dashes.  (See  also  Hardware.) 

merican  Tack  Co.,  Fairhaven,  Mass .  714 

Swedes’  Iron  Trimmers’  Tacks,  Japanned  and 
Silver  Lining  Nails  and  Tufting  Buttons.  (N. 

Y.  Salesroom,  116  Chambers-st.,  New-York.) 

shtabula  Carriage  Bow  Co.,  Ashtabula,  O  731 
Leather  Covered  Bow. 

ridgeport  Coach-Lace  Co.,  Bridgeport, 

Conn .  728 

Coach  Laces  and  Trimmings. 

leveland  Carriage  Bow  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.  731 
Leather-covered  Carriage  Bows. 

randal,  Stone  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y..  720 
Carriage  Trimmings. 

xcelsior  Top  Co.,  Cortland,  N.  Y .  722 

Carriage  Tops. 

nglish  &  Mersick,  New-Haven,  Conn. . .  .  742 
Carriage  Broadcloths,  Canopies  and  Canopy  Top 


Fringes. 

arris  Button-Hole  Co.,  Lim.,  New-York.  721 
Pat.  Crimped  Leather  Knob  Eyelets. 

ipanese  Hair  Mfg.  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  729 
Japanese  Hair  and  Japanese  Moss. 

D.  Kimbark,  Chicago,  Ill .  723 

Cloths,  Leather,  etc.,  etc. 

has.  P.  Ketterer,  New-York .  740 

Wagon  Curtain  Fastener. 

.  Z.  Kroh  &  Bro.,  Toledo,  0 .  730 

Tops,  Cushions,  Backs,  Falls,  etc. 

[etal  Stamping  Co.,  134  and  136  Duane-st., 

New-York .  717 

Patent  Buckle  Loops,  Back  Lights,  etc. 

arker  Carriage  Goods  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  714 
Carriage  Trimmings  in  great  variety. 

.  J.  Schmid,  New-York .  729 

Hand-made  Coach  Laces,  and  all  kinds  of  Trim¬ 
ming  Materials. 

.  W.  Scott,  Wauregan,  Conn .  732 

Whip  Sockets. 

en  Eick  &  Kent,  New-York  City .  728 

Carriage  and  Sleigh  Materials  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion. 

opliff  &  Ely .  738 

See  Hardware. 

VARNISHES,  JAPANS,  ETC. 

loses  Bigelow  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J . 
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Established  1845.  Fine  Coach  and  Car  Varnish 
Manufacturers. 

Babcock  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  .2d  cover  page 

filings,  Taylor  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  724 

Coach  and  Car  Colors  and  Varnishes. 

.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.,  New-York..  3d  cover  page. 
Carriage,  Coach  and  Car  Colors. 

eGolyer  &  Bro.,  Chicago,  Ill .  716 

Wearing  Body  Varnish. 

elton,  Rau  &  Sibley,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  . .  .  731 
rm.  Harland  &  Son,  Merton,  Surrey, 

England . 2d  cover  page 

On  sale  in  America  by  tirst-class  dealers  in  prin-. 
cipal  cities. 

ildreth,  Templeton  &  Co.,  New-York. . . . 

. 3d  cover  page. 

Superfine  Coach  and  Car  Varnishes. 

ing  Varnish  Co.,  Akron,  0 .  713 

Fine  Coach  Varnishes. 

loller  &  Schumann,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 

. 3d  cover  page 

Brien  Varnish  Works,  South  Bend,  Ind..  736 

arrott  Varnish  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Ct . 

. 2d  cover  page 

.  C.  Reed  &  Co.,  New-York  City .  730 

.  Smith  &  Co.,  New-York  City.  .  .3d  cov.  page 

timson  &  Co.,  149  Milk-st.,  Boston,  Mass.  720 
Coach  and  Car  Varnishes. 


Sullivan  &  Ravekes,  San  Francisco,  Cal  ...  723 
Varnishes,  Paints,  Oils,  Glass,  etc. 

Valentine  &  Company,  New-York .  711 

Fine  Coach  Varnishes  and  Colors. 

WHEELS  AND  WHEEL  STOCK. 


— Wanted. — Situation  as  traveling  salesman  for  a 
wagon  or  carriage  manufactory,  or  a  house  that  deals 
in  hardware  and  wagon  and  carriage  materials.  Have 
made  the  business  a  life-long  study.  References 
given.  Address  Ben  B.,  P.  O.  Box  17,  Riceville, 
Tennessee. 


C.  C.  Anderson  &  Co.,  Galion,  0 .  720 

Fine  Sarven  Patent,  Band  Hub  and  Plain  Wheels. 

Bollenbacher  &  Sons,  Bloomington,  Ind...  741 
Spokes. 

S.  N.  Brown  &  Co.,  Dayton,  0 .  723 


Superior  Wheels,  Hubs,  Spokes,  etc. 

Crane  &  McMahon,  38  Park  Place,  N.  Y. . .  728 
(Salesroom,  New-York.)  Spokes,  Rims,  etc., 
and  Hickory,  Oak  and  Ash  Plank. 

Howard  M.  DuBois,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ..  722 
Wheels,  Hubs,  Spokes,  etc. 

A.  M.  Eames  &  Co.,  So.  Framingham, 


Mass .  739 

Fine  Carriage  Wheels. 

Hagerstown  Spoke  Works,  Hagerstown,  Md.  732 
Hoopes,  Bro.  &  Darlington,  Limited,  West 

Chester,  Pa .  724 

Warner  Patent  and  Plain  Wheels.  Specialty: 
Thorough  Seasoning  and  Perfect  Work. 

Phineas  Jones  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J .  737 

Patent  and  Plain  Wheels,  Spokes,  Hubs,  etc. 

Lambertville  Spoke  Mfg.  Co.,  Lambertville, 

N.  J .  728 


Wheels,  Wheel  Stock,  Shafts,  Hubs,  Poles, 
Whiffletrees,  Plank,  etc. 

Philip  Lebzelter,  &  Co.,  Lim.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  728 
Fine  Wheels  and  Wheel  Material. 

E.  K.  Morgan,  Huntington,  Ct .  737 

Wheels  and  Wheel  Stock. 

New-York  Sarven  Wheel  Co.,  New-York..  730 
Branch  of  Royer  Wheel  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O., 
which  see. 

Rochester  Wheel  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. . . .  737 


Wheels,  Hubs,  Spokes,  Rims. 

Royer  Wheel  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  730 

(Branch  House,  New-York  Sarven  Wheel  Co.) 
Improved  Sarven  Wheel  with  Rouse  Hub 
Bands  ;  also  Stoddard  Patent  and  Plain  Wheels. 

Skinner  &  Scott,  Lynn,  Mass .  739 

Wheels. 

Wales  Wheel  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn .  737 

Wheels. 

Winch  &  Sons,  Bryant,  Ind .  740 

White  Elm  Hub  Blocks. 

WOODWORK  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Clem  &  Morse,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  734 

Elevators  for  Carriage  Shops. 

Combination  Seat  Co.,  South  B.nd,  Ind...  729 
Perkins’  Patent  Veneer  Seats. 

Excelsior  Seat  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio .  735 

W.  A.  Hoyt,  Unionville,  Conn .  732 

Seat.Spindles. 

S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago,  Ill .  723 

Burr  Patent  Bodies.  Carriage  and  Wagon  Wood 
Material. 

John  C.  Konrad,  New-York .  741 

Carriage  Drafting  and  Designing. 


W.  Macnaughtan’s  Sons,  New-York  City . .  721 
Buffalo  Robes. 


Labor  Bureau. 


— Wanted. — Position  as  body-builder  or  general 
workman.  Address  Lewis  Haines,  Boonton,  Morris 
Co.,  N.  J. 

— Wanted.— A  situation  by  a  first-class  striper  and 
finisher.  15  years’ experience.  West  preferred.  Ad¬ 
dress  R.,  Lock  box  392,  Xenia,  Ohio. 

— Wanted. — Position  by  A  1  painter;  12  years’ 
experience  as  foreman  on  fine  work.  Can  invest  some 
capital.  Address  G.  M.  P.  C.,  care  The  Hul. 

— Situation  wanted  by  a  first-class  carriage  trim¬ 
mer.  Twenty  years’ experience  on  light  work.  Com¬ 
petent  to  take  charge.  W.  H.  Bottsford,  Jamestown, 
N.  Y. 

- — A  first-class  carriage  trimmer  wants  a  steady  situ¬ 
ation  ;  light  or  heavy  ;  steady  habits  ;  city  preferred. 
Address  A.  E.  R.,  Lehighton,  Carbon  Co.,  Pa. 
Box  133. 

— Wanted. — A  situation  by  a  young  carriage 
painter.  Good  experience.  Good  references  as  to 
workmanship  and  character.  Address  G.  S.,  carriage 
painter,  No.  206,  cor.  Spring  and  Capitol-ave.,  Spring- 
field,  Ill. 

— Wanted. — Situation  as  traveling  salesman  with 
a  reliable  carriage  manufacturer.  I  have  had  six 
years’  experience  in  Western  and  Southwestern  States. 
Will  give  best  of  references  to  reliable  parties.  Ad¬ 
dress  O.  L.  Huie,  Omro,  Wis. 

— A  first-class  striper,  letterer  and  finisher,  also 
first-class  trimmer  on  light  work,  would  like  situation 
where  he  could  take  charge  of  both  branches.  Would 
take  job  now  or  next  spring.  Address  Trimmer,  Box 
523,  Greenville,  Mercer  Co.,  Pa. 

— Wanted. — Situation  wanted  by  a  first-class 
shipper  or  packer  of  carriages ;  fifteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience  ;  or  would  accept  situation  as  salesman, 
representative,  or  on  the  road.  Best  references  given. 
Address  H.  H.  Shumway,  South  Bend,  Ind.  P.  O. 
Box  124. 


— Wanted,  to  Rent. — A  small  carriage  shop, 
where  good  business  can  be  done  on  new  work  and 
repairs.  Advertiser  being  a  thorough  carriage  me¬ 
chanic,  with  best  of  references.  Address  Box  86, 
Richmond,  P.  Q. 


T.  SKELLT, 

Manufacturer  of  finest  NORWAY  IRON  Carriage, 
Tire  and  Spring  Bolts,  and  all  the  various  styles  of 
fancy  Bolts  used  by  Makers  of  Fine  Carriages. 
24th-st.,  below  Callowhill,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


AKRON.  OHIO 


JAPANS.  3RYER3, 

Correspondence  Solicited- 


FARR’S  PATENT 

Common  Sense  Sand  i  Mud  Bands. 


Carriages  with 
these  attached 
run  three  to  five 
times  as  far  with 
one  oiling,  and 
axles  wear  three 
times  as  long. 


No  attachment  of  so  much  val¬ 
ue  to  the  purchaser,  or  will  aid 
so  much  in  the  sale  of  work  at  so 
little  expense  as  this.  Jobbers’ 
and  manufacturers’  trade  espec¬ 
ially  solicited.  - 


Worthy  the  at¬ 
tention  of  every 
Carriage  -  mak¬ 
er,  large  or 
small. 


Louisville,  Ky.,  Sept.  5th,  1884. 
Willis  M.  Farr,  Dowagiac,  Mich. 

Dear  Sir  :  Having  heard  of  your  Sand  and 
Mud  Bands,  but  never  having  seen  any,  we 
would  be  glad  if  you  would  send  us  two  sets  for 
iy$  axles.  Yours  respectfully, 

Wheeler  Carriage  Co. 


Send  $1  for  sample  set.  For  information,  address  the 

manufacturer,  W.  M.  Farr,  Dowagiac,  Midi, 
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he  Parker  Carriage  Goods  Co. 


A.  S.  PARKER,  Pres -for  six  years  Gen’l  Agent  Crandal,  Stone  &  Co.  TT 

The  Parker  Hub  Band.  L.  M.  RINGWALT,  Secretary  and  Treas.  144  Hunt-st.,  Cincinnati,  Ohi< 

INSIDE  LINED. - - - 


Manufacturers  of  the  following  Specialties :  No  Combinatior 


Buckle  Loops. 

Buttons,  Tufting. 

Curtain  Lights. 

Concealed  Joints. 

Drive  Knobs. 


Riveting  Knobs. 
Barbed  Knobs. 


Staple  Knobs. 

Screw  Knobs. 


Knob  Patches  and  Fasteners. 


Name  Plates. 

Prop  Block  (Rubber). 
Prop  Block  Washers. 
Prop  Washers. 
Shaft  Rubbers. 

Top  Props,  Parker’s  (no  screws). 

Top  Prop  Nuts. 

Whip  Sockets,  etc.,  etc. 


Knob  Patch  and  Fastene 


Send  for  Samples  and  Prices. 


JACKSON  PAT.  PHAETON  BODY  AND 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

CARRIAGE  BODIES 

AND 

Titus  s  Pat.  Bent  Sill  Phaeton  Body. 


CARRIAGE  GO 

Jackson.  Mich. 


Acknowledged  to  be  the  best  Phaeton  Body  ever  put  on  the  market. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price-list. 


Sill. 


b.  B.  STOCKBRIDGE,  President. 


G.  E.  STOCKBRIDGE,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer. 


S.  S.  McCAMLY,  Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED  1870. 


SPRING  AND  AXLE  COMPANY 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 


<(5H  E  most  careful  at- 

tention  given  to  Special 
Orders  to  be  made  from 


Patrons’  Drawings  and 
Patterns. 


'Estimates  on  this  class 
<of  work  given  on  appli¬ 
cation,  and  satisfaction 
:  in  material  and  work- 
.manship  guaranteed. 


Raving  the  most  e> 
tensive  and  best  appoini 
ed  Spring  Works  in  th 
country,  provided  wit 
the  latest  and  most  im 


proved  machinery, price 
are  always  as  low  as  i 
consistent  with  the  high¬ 
est  standard  of  excel 
lence  in  material  an< 
manufacture. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  STYLES  OF 


CARRIAGE,  WAGON  and  SEAT  SPRING: 

Makers  of  all  the  Standard  Patent  Springs. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Terms. 


AEL  WORK  WARRANTED. 


TACKS 


Lining  and  Saddle  Nails. 

Upholsterers’,  Gimp,  Lace,  Trimmers’.  Carpet  Tacks  (Blued  Tinned 

and  Coppered.) 

Silvered,  Japanned  and  Colored  Lining  and  Saddle  Nails 

ALSO, 

Tufting  Buttons  with  every  eye  soldered  to  its  back,  which  makes 
the  strongest  button  ,n  the  market.  (Patented  June  28th  1881  1 

m  v  c  1  -  .AMERICAN  TACK  CO.,  ’ 

N.  Y.  Salesroom,  n<5  Chambers-st.  Fairhaven,  Mass. 


BUTTONS 
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rimken  Victorious  in  his  Suit  against 

Columbus  Buggy  Company  ! 


ie  United  States  of  America,  Eastern  Division  )  ^ 
of  the  Southern  District  of  Ohio.  ) 

At  a  stated  term  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Southern  District  of  Ohio,  in  the  Sixth  Judicial  Circuit  of  the  United  States 
America  begun  and  had  in  the  Court  Rooms,  at  the  city  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  said  District,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  December,  being  the 
:ond  day  of  that  month,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Eighty-four,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 
nerica  the  One  Hundred  and  Ninth  ;  present ,  the  Hon.  George  R.  Sage,  Judge. 

On  Tuesday,  the  ninth  day  of  December,  1884,  among  the  proceedings  had  were  the  following,  to  wit : 

ENRY  TIMKEN, . Complainant,  ) 

versus  l  Tn  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern 

IORGE  M.  PETERS,  OSCAR  G.  PETERS  and  CLINTON  D.  FIRESTONE,  (  District  of  Ohio ,  Eastern  Division. 

(composing  the  firm  of  Columbus  Buggy  Company,)  .  .  Respondents.  J 

— =DRGRRR= — 

The  above  case  coming  on  to  be  heard  at  the  December  term  of  said  Court,  before  the  Honorable  George  R.  Sage,  Judge,  on  the 
h  day  of  December,  1884,  the  parties  being  present  by  their  respective  attorneys  of  record  in  the  cause,  and  the  proofs,  i.  e.,  the  com- 
ainant’s  letters  patent,  the  pleadings  and  stipulation  in  the  case  being  read  and  heard  in  the  Court,  it  is  found  and  finally  adjudged  and. 

■.creed  in  the  case  as  follows :  .  ,  ,  ^  . 

That  said  Timken  Patent,  being  No.  197,689,  and  dated  the  27th  day  of  November,  1877,  is  a  good  and  valid  patent,  and  that  the 
nnplainant  is  the  exclusive  owner  of  said  patent  and  is  entitled  to  the  exclusive  right  to  make,  use,  and  vend  to  others  the  inventioni 
erein  described  and  claimed,  and  is  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  therein  secured  to  him. 

Also  that  reissued  patent  No.  9,542,  and  dated  25th  day  of  January,  1881,  is  a  good  and  valid  patent  so  far  as  the  third  claim  therein 
>es,  and  that  the  complainant  is  the  exclusive  owner  of  said  patent,  and  is  entitled  to  the  exclusive  right  to  make,  use,  and  vend  to 
hers  to  use  the  invention  described  and  claimed  therein,  and  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  therein  secured  to  him. 

That  the  defendants  have  jointly  and  severally  infringed  said  patent  No.  197,689,  dated  November  27th,  1877,  and  known  as  the 
imken  Patent,  and  the  third  claim  of  reissued  Patent  No.  9,542,  and  dated  25th  January,  1881,  and  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  com- 
ainant  therein’expressed  and  claimed,  and  has  made  and  used,  and  vended  to  others  to  use,  said  inventions  in  said  patents  so  secured 
,  the  complainant,  and  authorized  others  so  to  do,  without  the  consent  or  authority  of  the  complainant  and  contrary  to  law,  by  making, 
fin",  and  vending  to  others  to  use,  and  authorizing  others  to  make,  use,  and  vend  to  others  to  use,  vehicle  springs  substantially  like 
id  ^embodying  the  same  mechanical  construction,  operation  and  combination  of  parts  as  are  described  and  claimed  in  Patent  No. 
17,689,  dated  Nov.  27th,  1877,  and  as  are  described  and  claimed  in  the  third  claim  of  the  reissue  Patent  No.  9,542.  And  the  defendants 
intly  and  severally,  their  agents,  attorneys,  workmen,  employees,  and  all  who  act  by,  through,  or  under  them,  or  in  any  way  by  their 
ithority  or  direction,  are  hereby  perpetually  and  finally  restrained  and  enjoined  from  the  further  violation  of  the  exclusive  rights  of 
ie  complainant  and  the  infringement  of  said  letters  patent  No.  197,689,  dated  November  27th,  1877,  and  reissued  patent  No.  9,542,  and  from 
aking  using  or  vending  to  others  to  use,  vehicle  springs  substantially  like  or  embodying  the  same  mechanical  construction  and  opera- 
on  or  combination  of  parts  as  are  described  and  claimed  in  Patent  No.  197,689,  dated  Nov.  27th,  1877,  or  as  described  and  claimed  in 
ie  third  claim  of  the  reissued  Patent  No.  9,542,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  be  used  in  said  combination.  . 

And  that  they,  their  agents,  attorneys,  workmen,  employees,  and  all  persons  who  act  by,  through  or  under  them,  or  by  their 
ithority,  are  hereby  perpetually  and  finally  restrained  and  enjoined  from  making,  using,  or  vending  to  others  to  use,  vehicle  springs  in 
imbination  with  side-bars  and  body  of  a  vehicle,  said  springs  being  attached  to  the  under  side  of  the  body  at  opposite  sides  of  the 
ittom,  then  crossing  each  other  and  connected  to  the  side-bars  at  opposite  sides  of  the  vehicle,  to  which  they  are  attached  to  the 
xly.  Also,  that  they  be  enjoined  and  restrained  from  making,  using,  or  vending  to  others  to  use,  vehicle  springs  consisting  of  two 
wrings  lying  side  by  side  and  connected  together,  in  combination  with  side  sills  (or  side-bars)  and  cross-bars  for  supporting  the  body  in 

horizontal  position  between  the  side  sflls(  or  side-bars).  _  .  .... 

Also  that  they  be  enjoined  and  restrained  from  manufacturing,  making,  using,  or  vending  to  others  to  use,  vehicle  springs  con- 
ructed  substantially  after  the  specification  of  Saladee’s  Patent,  being  No.  239,850,  or  in  accordance  with  the  drawing  therein,  or  as 
iown  by  a  copy  of  said  patent  filed  as  an  exhibit  in  this  cause,  and  from  making,  using,  or  vending  to  others  to  use,  vehicle  springs 
■rmed  and  known  in  the  trade  as  “  The  Automatic  Spring,”  and  that  the  defendants  be  jointly  and  severally  adjudged  to  pay  to  the 
jmplainant  herein  the  sum  of  Three  Thousand  Dollars  damages,  as  full  satisfaction  for  all  springs  manufactured  as  aforesaid,  or  used 
r  sold  by  them  or  under  their  authority,  and  in  full  satisfaction  for  all  past  infringements  as  aforesaid  by  them  or  their  licensees,  and 
ie  costs  of  this  suit. 


•  ss. 


e  United  States  of  America,  Eastern  Division 

of  the  Southern  District  of  Ohio.  ) , 

I,  B.  R.  Cowen,  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  within  and  for  the  Division  and  District  aforesaid,  do  hereby  certify,  that  the 

;going  Decree  is  truly  taken,  and  correctly  copied  from  the  Journal  of  said  Court.  .  ( 

In  'Testimony  ^Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  the  seal  of  said  Court,  at  the  city  of  Columbus,  this  ninth  da>  ol 
rwpmhpr  A  n  188,1  B.  R.  COWEN,  Clerk. 

[seal.]  ’  A-  D‘  l884’  THOMAS  COWEN,  Deputy. 
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DeGOLYER 


earing 


arnish 


IS  IN  ALL  PARTICULARS 


A  PERFECT  FINISHING  VARNISH. 


Easy  to  Work , 


•  w  » 


W ONDERFULE  Y  Bril  LI  A  N  T 


Exceedingly  Durable. 


Dries  free  of  dust  over  night,  and  shows  no  signs  of  “wrinkling”  or  “pitting”  under  any 
circumstances.  Warranted  not  to  “smoke  up”  or  lose  its  gloss,  and  can  be  relied  upon  to  retain 
a  bright  luster  in  carriage  factory  and  warehouse,  at  all  seasons  and  in  all  climates. 

Order  a  sample  and  be  convinced  that  at  last  an  American  Varnish  has  been  produced  which 

combines  the  Brilliancy  of  the  best  Domestic  Varnishes  with  the  Durability  of  the  leading 
Foreign  makes. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

DeGolyer  &  Brother, 
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lur  Specialties. 


METALLIC 

10b  PatcK  Fastener  and  Ring, 

For  heavy  Leather  Curtains. 


Metallic  Buckle  Loops. 


METALLIC 

nob  Patch  Fastener  and  Eyelet, 

For  Rubber  Curtains. 


Loop  with  two  Buckles. 


No.  1  . 

Size  of  Loop, 


X  inches. 


METALLIC 

BUCKLE  LOOPS. 

urable,  of  Simple  Construction 
and  Neat  Appearance. 


METALLIC 

A/agon  Curtain  Patches, 

with  Screw-eyes  or  Staples. 


DOHAN’S 

Carriage  Curtain  Lights. 

Full  Assortment. 


CARRIAGE  KNOBS. 

Ipwards  of  20  Styles  and  Sizes. 
Japanned  or  Plated. 


Etc-,  Etc.,  Etc. 


PT  the  beginning  of  a  new  season  we  beg  to 
invite  the  attention  of  Carriage  Manufacturers 
to  our  Specialties  of  Trimmings  and  Hardware. 
These  goods  enjoy  a  deserved  reputation  for  prac¬ 
ticability  and  uniform  standard  quality,  established 
during  a  successful  period  of  ten  years,  and  by  care¬ 
ful  attention  to  the  requirements  of  the  Trade. 

Our  specialties  are  all  distinctly  marked  and 
labeled  with  our  firm  name.  Dealers  and  consumers 
will  please  to  notice  this  particularly  so  that  they 
may  receive  the  genuine  and  correct  articles. 

All  orders  executed  with  usual  dispatch,  and  all 
inquiries  answered  promptly  and  fully. 


Our  Specialties. 

AIR-CUSHIONED 

Rubber  Top  Prop  Blocks. 

LEATHER  LOOPS. 

With  or  without  Metal  Fastener. 

STAR  BUCKLE  LOOPS. 

An  entirely  new  article,  combining 
appearance  of  leather  and  dur¬ 
ability  of  metal  loop. 


Talcott’s  Elastic  Button-hole. 


KNOB  EYELETS. 


WASHERS. 

Axle,  Top  Prop  and  Prop  Block. 


TUFTING  BUTTONS. 

Japanned,  Cloth  or  Leather  cov¬ 
ered. 


Metal  Stamping  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  Carriage  Trimmings  and  Hardware, 

134  and  136  Duane-street, 

new-york. 


Metallic  Top-Stays. 


TACKS,  LINING  NAILS. 


Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 


Rices 

Easy-Riding 

Carriage 

Springs 

are  now  absolutely  the 
most  perfect  in  the 
world. 

Hundreds  of  Carriage- 
makers  write  us  that  all 
who  use  them  are  de¬ 
lighted  with  them. 


The  principle  on  which  this  spring  is  constructed  may  be  readily  understood  -reference  to  the  cut 
below.  The  inner  ends  of  the  springs  are  rigidly  secured  to  cross-sills.  The  straight  portion  rests  in 
rubber-cushioned  phosphor-bronze  boxes  on  the  side-sills.  The  outer  ends  of  arms  are  attached  to  head- 
block  and  back  axle  by  clip  shackles.  It  will  be  seen  that  when  the  wheels  pass  oyer  obstructions,  the 
outer  ends  of  the  arms  will  be  elevated,  the  bearing  portions  will  rotate  freely  in  the  boxes,  the  coils  will 
be  wound  up,  and  the  motion  being  distributed  throughout  their  entire  length,  will  be  so  com¬ 
pletely  neutralized  that  very  little  will  be  transmitted  to  the  body  ;  hence  it  will  remain  practically 
cit  rest 

The  superior  riding  qualities  of  the  Rice  Spring  are  due  entirely  to  its  extreme 
length  each  of  the  four  springs  composing  a  set  being  very  nearly  six  feet  long. 

Their  wonderful  durability  is  the  result  of  the  mode  of  attachment,  which 
is  such  as  to  reduce  the  leverage  to  less  than  one-seventh  of  the  total  length  of 


For  Sale  by  all  Dealers  in 
Carriage  Goods. 


Send  for  Descriptive 
Circulars  and  Testimoni¬ 
als. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

RICH 

Spring  and  Carriage 

COMPANY, 

PITTSTON,  I’  A  . 

Wm.  &  Harvey  Rowland, 

Frankford,  Philadelphia. 

Heney  &  Lacroix, 

Montreal,  Canada. 


ckiiiiiiiiiiiip  i 


in  i'll wi Hi, 


the  spring,  while  in  the  elliptic  and  other  forms  of  leaf  springs  the  leverage  is 
not  less  than  one-half  the  total  length  of  the  spring.  The  bend  of  steel ,  when 
the  spring  is  working  up  to  the  full  limit  allowed  by  the  mode,  of  attachment,  is  less 
than  one-fourth  of  an  inch  per  foot,  while  in  the  elliptic  form  it.  is  not  less  than  two 
inches.  The  springs  being  made  of  the  finest  quality  of  crucible  cast-steel,  will  stand  iis 
small  amount  of  action  for  an  unlimited  period  without  weakening  or  breaking.  1 
shortness  of  leverage  makes  it  possible  to  use  a  spring  of  great  length,  and  consequen  e  as  )> 
and  yet  very  light.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  springs  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounc  s  ^  . 

elliptic  springs  of  the  same  carrying  capacity.  The  springs  being  attached  directly  to  e  Up-hter 

back  axle,  the  side-bars  are  subjected  to  no  strain  whatever,  and  may  therefore  be  mac  c  ^ 

than  with  other  side-bar  springs.  f  , 

Each  size  is  warranted  to  carry  its  specified  load  over  any  road,  at  any  rate  ot  speed. 
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Dalzell’s  Improved  Collinge  Axle, 


Greatly  superior  in 
all  respects 
to  all  other  so-called 
Half  Collinge 
and 

Improved  Collinge 
Axles. 


Patented  Sept.  6th,  1870, 


For  particulars,  address 


Dalzell  Axle  Co, 


SOUTH 

EGREMONT, 

MASS. 


Half-Patent  and  other  styles  of  Axles,  of  Best  Material  and  Workmanship. 


THE  “A.  E.  SMITH’’  AXLE. 


Strongest, 
I,iglitest-ru  lining, 

and  only  Swell-shoulder  Axle 
having  a 

Perfect  Bearing 
tlie  JSntire  I.ength 
of  Arm. 


WITH  NUT  ON  THE  ARM. 


SEND  FOR  SUPPLEMENTAL  PRICE-LIST  AND  CIRCULAR  OF  THE 

Alfred  E.  Smith  &  Warner  Axle  Co.,  “07°“'s  Vehicle  Axles  of  Sterling  Quality. 

WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE.  “A.  E.  Smith.”  “  Carswell  and  Vandenbraak.” 


-July  8,  1  884- 


tf  ilfinmresTed^rdes  in  ffew  T°  ^  M  Up’  k  beatS  a11  others‘  They  will  soon^for  safe  “the 


rHIS  Company  offers  to  the  public 
a  Carriage  Axle  destined,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  to  supersede  all  other  Axles  now 
in  use.  It  is  operated  on  an  entirely 
new  principle.  The  wheel  is  held  on  by 
a  ball  running  around  the  Axle  in  a 
groove,  the  ball  being  held  in  place  by 
a  cup-shaped  screw,  as  shown  in  cut 
above.  This  is  NOT  a  ball  BEARING 
Axle. 

Its  merits  are :  1st.  Absolute  safety. 
2d.  Extra  strong.  3d.  Perfect  cleanli¬ 
ness.  4th.  No  washers  required.  5th. 
Noiseless.  6th.  Less  friction  than  any 
other.  No  shoulder  or  end  friction. 


EUREKA  AXLE  COMPANY,  137  Broad-street,  LYNN,  MASS. 

S.  H.  ATKINS,  General  Manager. 


sShaw\vrL°nt  Draft-Equalizing,  Portable  Pole,  Shifting  Whiffletree 

Platform  Spring  Gearing,  made  in  the  whited  for  the 

^  NATIONAL  VEHICLE  CO.. 

t5F“  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars.  RACINE,  WIS. 
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The  HAMLIN  Patent.  A  New  Era  in  Cross  Springs  I 

CROSS-SPRING 
FOR  SIDE-BAR  VEHICLES. 


PERSPECTIVE  VIEW, 


showing 
separation  of 
the 


be  leaves 
of  spring,  and 
manner  of 
clipping. 


Established  1839,  and  in  continuous  business  since 
that  time. 


Springs  sold  by  the 
set,  with  Shackle  and 
Royalty  included. 


„  ™s ?prluS  has  been  fu%  tested,  by  the  severest 
usa^e,  for  the  past  three  years,  with  entire  success 
Among  the  advantages  of  these  Springs  over  kll 
others  are  the  following?  No  dead  steel  to  ca°rv^  no 
more  tnction,  with  its  accompanying  slow  movement 
and  heavy  rebound,  as  these  spring  the  entire  length 
Each  part  works  indenendentJy  of  the  other  at\he 

movement,  free  from  the 


R.  COOK  &  SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Axles, 

WINSTED,  CONN. 


As  we  are 

all  others  are 


Each  part_  works  independently 

short rAh1V'nSr  *  S°ftj  e  aslic  movement,  tree  from  the 
rebound  and  side-roll  so  pre- 
mtrnir  1  ote  er  Cross  Springs ;  making  thef/lt 
Hamlin  Cross  Spring  the  best  that  nas  yet  beer  pro- 

I  Am  I  1  no/-\r\  C  _  —  _  1  A  1  t  t  r  i  -  - 


Highest  Medal  awarded  us  at  Vienna  for  our  Artists’ 
Oil  Colors  in  Tubes. 


CHAS.  MOSER  &  CO., 


61  Main-street, 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


m  J  *  *-n*>eOUNTS  GIVEN  ON  QUANTITIES. 

K.  I  omlmson  Spring  and  Axle  Works,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Superfine  Coach  Colors  in  Japan, 


ARTISTS'  OIL  COLORS  IN  TUBES. 


Importers  of  Carriage-makers’  Materials  of  every 
description. 
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NEW  ERi 

In  Carriage  Building. 

THE "DUPLEX" 

For  all  classes  of  business  and  pleasure  vehicles. 


Our  Four  Seat,  “  DUPLEX,”  No.  6. 


Following  are  the  detached  parts  as  we  furnish 
same  for  the  “  Duplex  ”  Gear. 


Light  Delivery  Express,  No.  8. 


Factory  at  Birmingham,  Conn. 

jggpFor  Price-List  of  Gears  and  parts,  address 

«  C.  W.  SALAD  EE,  » 

Birmingham,  Conn. 

Patentee  and  Sole  Manufacturer  for  the  U.  S. 


The  “  Duplex”  Gear,  complete. 


jfififThe  weight  imposed  is  carried  next  the  Hub,  hence, 
tJSTNo  “  Springing”  of  the  Axle. 
jOSTThe  Springs  are  “  Self-compensating,”  hence, 
j8@=No  Links  to  become  loose  and  “  Shaky.” 
jg®>The  length  of  Springs  secures  requisite  motion. 

J86g=  Carries  the  body  as  low  as  a  Side-bar. 

Attractive  in  style,  and  is, 
jfjQrUnsurpassed  for  its  simplicity  of  construction. 


H.  M.  STRIEBY  &  CO., 

NEWARK,  N.  J., 


Manufacturers  of  Qrop  florgings 


COACH  SPRING  CLIPS. 


COACH  AXLE  CLIPS. 


Silvester  Patent  Tire 

IS  A  UNIVERSAL  FELLOE  CLAMP. 


The  OPEN-HEARTH  STEEL  I  manufacture  this  Tire  from,  is  war¬ 
ranted  to  me  to  stand  all  the  strain  I  claim  for  it.  It  is  specially  made  for 
this  use.  It  is  tough,  and  cannot  be  broken,  but  will  bend  cold  in  any  shape. 
It  will  stand  a  strain  of  60,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 


Patent  Tire  after 
Two  Years’  Use. 
Felloes  and  Spokes 
Perfect. 
Entire  Wheel 
Good  as  New. 


A  FEW  OF  THE  ADVANTAGES  THIS  TIRE  HAS 


This  Tire  is  a  positive  and  absolute  protection  to  the  felloe.  The  vertical  flanges  inclose 
the  felloe  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  tire  from  coming  off ;  the  use  0/  screws  and 
bolts  being  unnecessary .  The  lateral  flanges  which  project  outward  beyond  the  felloes,  protect 
the  felloes  from  damage  by  railroad  tracks,  curb-stones,  rocks,  etc.,  which  cannot  wear  the  paint 
off  or  destroy  the  felloe.  Both  felloe  and  tire  are  benefited  by  being  left  without  bolt-holes. 

The  felloes  cannot  split,  as  the  flanges  bind  it  together.  The  tire  can- 
Common  Tire  after  not  slip  off  if  the  fefloe  shrinks,  and  does  not  need  resetting  one -half 
Two  Years’ Use.  Fel- as  often,  by  means  of  the  felloe  being  constantly  protected  and  in  place. 

The  wheel  is  strengthened  sideways  by  the  flanges.  A  wheel  set  with 
this  tire  will  outlast  three  wheels  with  common  bar-iron  hoop  tire.  These 
flanges  also  strengthen  the  tire  and  felloe,  and  prevent  the  felloe  bending 
inwards  between  spokes.  It  gives  the  tire  a  light  appearance.  A  part  of 

the  edge  is  level  with  and  painted  like  the  felloe.  It  is  of  great  value  to  a  wheel,  as  the  wheel 
cannot  get  out  of  shape,  unless  there  is  a  tremenduous  strain,  sufficient  to  bend  both  tire  and  felloe 
edgewise.  To  make  a  straight  wheel,  put  this  straight  tire  on,  and  the  wheel  must  be  straight  and 
remain  so,  as  it  has  the  strength  of  the  tire  edgewise,  combined  with  that  of  the  felloe,  to  hold  it  in 

Eosition.  This  Tire  has  great  advantages  over  the  common  bar-iron  hoop  tire  when  necessary  to  reset  it,  as  there  are  no 
olts  and  screws  to  take  out  and  replace,  and  the  felloes  are  not  ruined  by  boring  four,  eight  or  twelve  extra  holes  at  every 
resetting.  This  Tire  cannot  be  broken ;  neither  frost  nor  rocks  can  break  it.  The  metal  is  made  specially  to  meet  these 
requirements.  This  Tire  can  be  set  by  any  blacksmith  in  one-half  the  time  of  the  common  bar-iron  hoop  tire,  by  being 
welded,  then  expanded  by  heat,  so  the  tire  easily,  slips  over  the  felloe.  When  cold,  the  job  is  complete.  The  steel  welds 
like  soft  iron.  In  resetting  there  are  no  bolts  to  take  out  or  replace. 

C.  B.  CLARKE,  202  1  Pine-street,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


loe  and  Spoke  Ruin¬ 
ed.  Entire  New 
Rim,  Hub,  Spokes, 
Tire,  Felloes,  Bolts, 
and  Painting  a  ne¬ 
cessity. 


Brlce-list  oi  Wheels  with  Silvester  Bat.  Tire.  Width  of  Tire,  %' 


Free  on  board  of  Cars  in  St.  Louis,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Buffalo, 
Charleston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Galveston,  Louisville,  Memphis, 
Milwaukee,  Mobile,  New-Orleans,  New-York,  Philadelphia,  Providence. 
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Crandal’s  Improved 

Wagon  Curtain 
Patch. 

Patented  May  4th,  1880. 
Re-issued  Apr.  3d,  1883. 


Patent  Metal  Buckle  Loops. 


GRANDAL,  STONR  &  GO,, 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y., 

Manufacturers  of  a  Fine  Line  of 

CARRIAGE  TRIMMINGS. 


Crandal’s  Patent  Curtain  Strap. 


Knob  Eyelets,  with  Leather: 
Patented  Dec.  3d,  1872. 
Re-issued  Sept.  16th,  i87r 
Patented  May  4th,  1880. 
Re-issued  Apr.  3d,  188- 


The  Strongest  and  Easiest-  ^  I  ^  ^  /^\  T  T"V  T  # 

riding  Spring  made.  1  ne  •  UJLliSJ  •  bpring 

VERY  person,  without  exception,  who  •  :  FOR  SIDE-BAR  VEHICLES.  :• 
has  used  these  springs,  pronounces 
them  head  and  shoulders  above  all  others 
now  known  to  the  carriage  trade. 

Here  are  a  few  points  of  advantage  we 
claim : 

First:  They  are  adjustable,  and  can  be 
fitted  to  all  sizes  of  gearing  or  body,  having 
a  variation  of  four  (4)  inches  (two  inches  in¬ 


crease  or  reduction  in  length  from  standard  size,  at  which  they  are 
coupled  at  the  factory). 

Second :  They  carry  the  body  in  a  better  position,  when  unevenly 
loaded,  than  any  flexible  spring  now  before  the  public. 

Third:  Their  simplicity  of  application  enables  any  one,  even 


Patented  August  30,  1881. 
Reissued  Aug.  21,  1883. 

an  unskilled  mechanic,  to  adjust  them  by 
simply  changing  the  bolts  in  the  crabs. 

Fourth  :  By  the  manner  of  attaching  the 
crabs  in  the  center,  we  avoid  all  forward 
motion  of  the  body  upon  striking  obstruc¬ 
tions,  which  with  other  Side-bar  Springs, 
sometimes  causes  a  breakage  of  spring- 
bar. 

It  would  seem  impossible  to  combine 
in  any  style  of  springs,  greater  strength,  neatness,  durability, 
ease  of  motion  and  application  than  we  claim  is  to  be  found  in 
ours,  and  we  feel  confident  that  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to 
order  a  sample  set,  knowing  full  well  that  other  orders  will  follow 
after  a  trial. 


T.  D.  OLIN  &  CO.,  181  West  4th-street,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


FINR 


ARVEN 


ATENT 


Band  Hub  and  Plain 


WHEELS 


Manufactured  from  Choice 


Second-Growth  Timber, 

BY 

C.  C.  Anderson  &  Co., 


it*' 


Highest  Award  for  Fine  Wheels  at  Cincinnati  Exposition,  1884  (Silver  Medal). 


GALION,  OHIO. 

Send  for  Price-list. 
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Patent  Crimped  Leather  Knob  Eyelets. 

Neatest,  Strongest,  Most  Durable,  and  positively  the 

ONLY  PERFECT  KNOB  EYELET 

in  the  market.  Made  of  the  toughest 
leather,  doubled  and  crimped  with  a  molded 
beaded  edge. 

Suitable  for  all  work  where  a  knob  eyelet 
or  button-hole  is  used.  Send  for  sample. 

Note. — Before  placing  these  goods  on 
the  market,  they  were  thoroughly  tested 
BeforeSInsertion.  and  found  to  answer  all  requirements.  Afterllnsertion, 

HARRIS  BUTTON-HOLE  COMPANY,  Limited,  _ 

OFFICE — 265  Broadway,  New-York.  FACTORY — 14  Dunham  Place,  Brooklyn,  E.  D.  hzo-hest  award 


GrOLD  MEDAL 


Buffalo 


AT  WHOLESALE 

FOR  THE 

Saddlery  and  Har¬ 
ness  Trade. 

WM.2MAC>AUGHTAN’S  SONS, 

Howard-street,  (Near  Centre,  east  ot  Broadway,)  LTE-W-TrO^IEC. 


CARRIAGE 


WAGON 


; 


GASTON  SPfWNjjp^ 

- O -  W* 

CANTON  0H\O 

AND  SEAT  SPRINCS. 

Licensed  makers  of  Brewster,  Fetzer,  Timken,  Parsons, 
Pennoyer  and  Groot  Patent  Springs. 


kerr’s  BRIDGEPORT  CART  irons. 

Patented  February  1  2,  1  884. 


f  I  'HESE  Irons  can  be  adjusted  to  ANY  STYLE  of  body  or  springs, 
requiring  no  blacksmith  work.  They  are  attached  simply  by  bolts 
to  body  and  shafts.  POSITIVELY  NO  HORSE  MOTION,  and  for  a 
simple  mechanical  reason,  viz.  :  It  requires  less  force  to  bend  the  shaft 
spring  than  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  the  load,  consequently  it  cannot 

jerk.  The  tension  on  shaft  spring  and 
rubber  cushions  makes  it  noiseless. 


I  am  now  prepared  to  furnish  these  Irons  to  the  Trade  at  a  price 
which  will  enable  you  to  make  the  cheapest  and  best  hung  Cart  in  the 
market.  The  saving  on  smith-work  is  niore  than  enough  to  pay  for  the  irons. 


Carts  of  any  style  in  the  wood  and  ironed  at  reasonable  prices. 


rice  of  Irons,  per  set,  .  .  $4.00 

rice  of  Irons,  per  doz.,  .  .  .  42.00 

Liberal  discount  on  large  orders. 


Address 


KERR  &  REID, 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


Established  i 


870. 


D.  A.  Altick. 


S.  W.  Altick. 


W.  B.  Altick. 


M.T.GLEESON, 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO, 

Manufacturer  of 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  PLATED 

Carriage  Mountings. 


ESTABLISHED  1848. 

D.  A.  Altick  &  Sons, 

Manufacturers  for  the  Trade  of 

Light  Buggies,  Jump-seat  Carriages,  and  Phaetons, 

42  and  44  W.  Orange-street, 


No.  125. 
uggy  Handle. 


No.  135. 
Buggy  Handle. 


Bands,  Pole,  Yoke,  Shaft  and 
Whiffletree  Tips. 

Phaeton  and  Buggy  Seat  Handles. 

Half  and  Full  Rails,  for 
Buggy  Seats. 

Brass  and  Composition  Castings. 
Brass  Bushings  for  Buggy  Springs 


Metal  Patterns,  etc. 


Send  for  Catalogue,  Terms 
and  Prices. 


LANCASTER,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


WE  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  Dealers  to  the  “  McCaull  Wagon,”  which  is  be¬ 
coming  the  most  popular  wagon  (for  business  and  pleasure)  in  the  market. 
It  is  finished  in  the  natural  wood;  hung  on  the  celebrated  Brewster  Spring;  has  a 
shifting  top  and  seats,  and  finished  throughout  in  a  first-class  manner.  It  is  light  and 
stylish,  and,  by  removing  the  back  seat,  can  be  used  for  light  delivery  purposes.  Try 
a  sample.  Catalogue  and  Price-list  sent  on  application. 


ALL  LCILTIDS  OB’  BODIES  .ADfl-E> 

F.  T.  CLYMER,  Wilmington,  Del. 


GEARS. 

BREWSTER 

WILSON. 

TIMKEN. 

PLATFORM. 
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E.  Sterling,  Pres. 


F.  B.  Hawley,  Treas. 


E.  W.  Marsh,  Sec 


ESTARIJSHED  1843, 


HOWARD  M.  DUBOIS 


PROPRIETOR 


Spring  Perch  Co, 


Manufacturers  of 


Fine  Carriage  Springs. 


First  quality  Springs,  of  every  style  and  pattern,  made  to  order. 


Side-bar  Wagon  Springs  a  Specialty, 

INCLUDING  AMONG  OTHERS  THE 

J.  B.  Brewster,  Timken,  R.  M.  Stivers  and  Gosling  patents. 


Address 


Spring  Perch  Co,, 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


WALTER  &  MILLER, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Carriage  Hardware, 


Union  Spoke  and  Rim  Works, 

Otter,  below  Front,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Spokes, 

Rims, 


Hubs. 


WHEELS, 

including 
Sarven  Banded, 
Kinney 
and 

Warner. 


A  long  practical  experience,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  stoc 
careful  personal  selection  of  it,  the  use  of  improved  machinery  ar 
methods  in  its  manufacture,  and  prompt  and  particular  attektic 
to  orders,  warrants  us  in  soliciting  your  patronage. 

WOOD  BENDING  FOR  CARRIAGE  WORK  A  SPECIALTY. 

Prices  and  information  cordially  given  on  application. 


FREMONT,  OHIO. 
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This  Coupling  has  been  in  use  for  5  years,  has  given  the  best  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  proven  the  best  Coupling  ever  placed  in  the  market. 

SEND  FOR  LOW  PRICES. 


Excelsior  Top  Company 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Rubber  and  Leather 
Carriage 


AND 


Extension  Tops, 

Cushions,  Backs,  Dashes 
and  Shifting  Rails, 

Cortland,  N.  Y. 


We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Carriage  Tops  in  the  United  States,  an 
are  prepared  to  give  the  Trade  better  goods,  and  at  lowest  prices,  than  any  othe 
manufacturer.  Our  goods  are  sold  by  all  the  principal  Jobbers  in  Carriag 
Goods  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


Catalogues  and  Price-list  on  application. 


THE  TIMKEN 

Patent  Cross-Spring  Side-Bar  Vehicles 

Are  The  Best  in  The  World. 


They  are  now  used  by  thousands  with  the  greatest  satisfaction. 


I  have  licensed  the  following  spring  makers  to  manufacture  and  sell  my  Patent  Spring,  with  Shackles  and  Royalty  included: 
These  companies  manufacture  my  Patent  Spring  out  of  the  best  steel,  oil-tempered,  finished  in  first-class  style,  and  fully  warranto 
Only  grade  made. 

R.  Tomlinson’s  Spring  and  Axle  Works,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 
Wentworth  Spring  and  Axle  Co.,  Gardiner,  Maine. 

Penn  &  Lee,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The  Bridgeport  Spring  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 

Spring  Perch  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 

Tomlinson  Spring  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Chicago  Spring  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

D.  W.  Shuler,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati  Spring  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Forest  City  Spring  Works,  Cleveland,  O. 

St.  Louis  Spring  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wood,  Smith  &  Co.,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

The  Linden  Spring  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Wm.  &  Harvey  Rowland,  Frankford,  Phila 
Houston  Hay,  Coshocton,  O. 


Keystone  Spring  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Canton  Spring  Co.,  Canton,  O. 

Liggett  Spring  and  Axle  Co.,  Limited,  Pittsburgh,  P 
Cleveland  Spring  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Kalamazoo  Spring  and  Axle  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mic 
Detroit  Steel  and  Spring  Works,  Detroit,  Mic 
William  Harty,  Portsmouth. 

Smith,  Sutton  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Tuthill  Spring  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Sales  on  my  Patent  Springs  throughout  the  country  increase  largely  each  month,  proving  their  claim— the  most  popular  of  any 
the  market.  ^ 


Warning  to  the  Public. 

Again  I  caution  the  public  against  infringing  my  Patent  Cross-Springs,  as  I  shall  protect  them  to  the  fullef 
extent  of  the  law  against  all  who  undertake  to  infringe  them. 

HENRY  TIMKEN,  1916  N.  Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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No.  6.  Burr  Patent  Body,  Three  Panel. 

d  for  descriptive  circular  and  prices  on  above  and  other  styles  of  same  make. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

S.  D.  KIMBARK,  CHICAGO. 


S.  13.  KIMBARK, 

Michigan  Ave.  and  Lake-street,  -  Chicago. 

Iron,  Steel,  Nails, 

Carriage,  Wagon  and  Heavy  Hardware, 

TOOLS  AND  MACHINES, 

CARRIAGE  AND  WAGON  WOOD  MATERIAL. 

Carriage  Trimmings. 

U3P  Sole  Western  Agent  for  Empire  Cross-Spring  Gears. 


facturers  Wheels,  Hubs,  Spokes  and  Bows. 

ESTABLISHED  1847. 


gfULLIVAN  &  RAVEKES, 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  JOBBERS 


— —Paints,  Oils,  Glass, 


J^hite  J^ead,  ^incs,  Qolors, 

j  ALMADEN  RED. 


Agents  Mr  The  Lawson  Varnish  Company. 

— 

^.N  FRANCISCO.  Correspondence  solicited.  SACRAMENTO 
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Hoopes,  Bro.  &  Darlington,  u»m. 
Warner  Wheels, 


WITH  ROUSE  BANDS. 


THE  BEST  AND  STRONGEST  WHEEL 
IN  THE  WORLD. 


Hoopes,  Bro.  &  Darlington,  Limited, 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


JOHN  L.  WHITING  &  SON, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Whitings’  Celebrated  Brushes. 


IN  consequence  of  increased  volume  of  business,  we  are  pleased  to  announce  tha 
we  have  been  obliged  to  build  a  new  factory,  at  the  corner  of  High  and  Purchase 
streets,  which  gives  us  much,  increased  room,  being  more  than  double  our  forme 
capacity.  We  occupy  the  entire  building,  six  stories  and  a  basement,  each  floor  o 
which  covers  over  eight  thousand  square  feet.  We  now  have  the  best  facilities  fo 
manufacturing  Brushes,  cheaply  and  well,  in  the  world.  Our  factory  has  an  equip 
ment  of  many  Labor-saving  Machines,  and  also  a  force  of  the  best  skilled  workme 
to  be  obtained. 

Quality  and  sizes  will  be  rigidly  maintained,  so  that  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  ou 
goods  will  be  regarded  with  admiration  by  all  who  use  Brushes,  and  other  manufac 
turers  will  doubtless  continue  their  vain  attempts  to  imitate  them. 

With  our  increased  facilities  and  many  improvements,  we  shall  furnish  bette 
Brushes  for  the  money  than  were  ever  before  supplied. 

NEW  ADDRESS  IS  : 

Cor.  High  and  Purchase-streets,  -  BOSTON,  MASS 


MANUFACTURER  OF 

jgfLEIGHS*- 

IN  THE  WOOD  AND  IRON. 


If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in  sleighs  it  will  pay  you  to  correspond  with  me,  as  I  have  original  designs 

and  very  important  improvements. 


Formerly  of  Bath,  Me.  ;  later  of 
Boston,  Mass. 


Amesbuhy,  Mass. 


Established  1857 


BILLINGS,  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

COLOR  MAKERS, 

AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Coach  and  Car  Colors  and  Fine  Coach  Varnishes, 


C.  K.  MUNSON, 

Slip' t  of  Coach  Color  Dep' t. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Scale,  Three-Quarter  Inch. 


^Ijp  Ijnb’s 

fashion  JPIafos :  OTinfor  #?axon,  1885. 


Plate  No.  83.  FOUR-PASSENCER  OPEN  WAGON,  ON  ITWO  SPRINCS.-Scale,  one-half  inch. 

{Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  “ The  Hub.") 

See  description,  under  “  Draft-room  ”  in  this  number,  page  753. 


Plate  No.  84.  CUT-DOWN  FRONT  BEACH-WAGON,  ON  TWO  SPRINCS.-Scale,  one-half  inch. 

(Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  “  The  Hub.") 

See  description  under  “Draft-room”  in  this  number,  page  753. 
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Plate  No.  85.  EXTENSION-TOP  PHAETON,  ON  SIDE-B ARS.-Scale,  one-half  inch. 


(Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  '■'■The  Hub.'") 

See  description  under  “Draft-room”  in  this  number,  page  754. 

I 


(Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  “  The  Hub.") 

See  description  under  “Draft-room  ”  in  this  number,  page  754. 
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Plate  No.  87.  NEW-YORK  PARCEL  CART.— Scale,  one-half  inch. 

(Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  '■‘■The  Hub.") 

See  descriptioirjunder  “Draft-room”  in  this  number,  page  755. 


Plate  No.  88.  SIX-PASSENGER  ROCKAWAY,  WITH  SHIFTING  FRONT  QUARTER.— Scale,  one-half  inch. 


(Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  "The  Hub.”) 


See  description  under  “Draft-room”  in  this  number,  page  755. 
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Plate  No.  89.  UNDERTAKERS'  WACON.-Scale,  one-half  inch. 

{Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  ‘‘'■The  Hub.") 

See  description  under  “  Draft-room  ”  in  this  number,  page  755. 


Plate  No.  90.  LIGHT  HEARSE,  WITH  RECTANGULAR  CLASSES.-Scale,  one-half  inch. 

{Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  “  The  Hub.") 

See  mechanical  description  under  “Draft-room”  in  this  number,  page  757;  and  also  Working  Draft  and  description  of  same,  on  pages  756-758. 
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Plate  No.  91.  CLARKSON’S  EXTENSION-TOP  PHAETON,  WITH  AUXILIARY  SEAT:  First  View, 


Scale,  one-half  inch.  {Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  "■The  Hub.") 
See  description  in  this  number,  page  775. 


Plate  No.  92.  CLARKSON’S  EXTENSION-TOP  PHAETON,  WITH  AUXILIARY  SEAT;  Second  View. 

Scale,  one-half~inch.  {Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  “ The  Hub.") 


See  description'in  this  number,  page  775. 


Copyright,  1885,  by  the  International  Bank  Note  Co. 


“  Boston  State-House  is  the  Hub  0/  the  Solar  System.  You  couldn't  pry  that  out  oy  a  Boston  man  if  you  had  the  tire  oj  all  creation  straightened 

out  for  a  crowbar  !  ” — Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
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THE  LATE  WILLIAM  D.  ROGERS,  OF  PHIL¬ 
ADELPHIA. 


(See  Portrait  accompanying.) 


Died  suddenly,  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  at  8  o’clock  on 
:he  evening  of  Saturday,  January  3d,  William  D.  Rogers,  the 
eminent  carriage-builder,  aged  65  years  and  6  months. 

The  event  thus  briefly 
:hronicled  will  carry  sor¬ 
row  to  all  of  our  readers 
who  ever  knew  Mr.  Rog¬ 
ers,  for  he  not  only  held 
1  place  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  American  car¬ 
riage-builders  by  reason 
Df  mechanical  skill  and 
business  ability,  but  he 
was  respected  and  es¬ 
teemed  and  loved  by  all, 
for  his  kindness  of  heart, 
amiability  and  earnest¬ 
ness,  and  his  scrupulous 
honesty  both  of  purpose 
and  act. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Rog- 
srs|  life  and  business 
career  has  already  been 
given  in  detail  in  the 
October  number  of  The 
Hub,  1882,  and  well  de¬ 
serves  being  re-read  at 
this  time  by  every  young 
man  connected  with  the 
carriage  trade,  for  it  of¬ 
fers  many  encouraging 
and  helpful  hints.  The 
secret  of  his  success  was 
a  simple  one.  He  was  a 
self-made  man,  and  the 
youth  of  to-day  whose 
opportunities  seem  least 
propitious,  has  all  the 
chances  that  Mr.  Rogers 
possessed  at  the  start, 
and  probably  many  more. 

Born  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
in  1819,  he  was  left 
fatherless  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  at  the  age  of  eleven, 
and  at  fifteen  he  began  to 
shift  for  himself.  He  had  neither  money,  nor  education,  nor  influ¬ 
ential  friends  to  begin  with,  but  he  steadily  gained  all  these  as  he 
went  along,  and  he  did  this  in  spite  of  business  reverses,  and  con¬ 
flagrations  and  ill  health,  such  as  seldom  fall  to  the  lot  of  man. 

The  chief  events  of  his  earnest  and  hard-wrorking  life  may  be 
briefly  epitomized  as  follows :  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  appren¬ 
ticed  to  John  Carruthers,  a  Philadelphia  carriage-maker,  and  faith¬ 
fully  served  a  full  apprenticeship  of  seven  years.  The  mechanical 
training  which  he  thus  secured  was  probably  unsurpassed  in 
thoroughness  by  that  of  any  American  carriage-builder  of  the 


present  day.  As  soon  as  he  reached  his  majority  he  became  a 
journeyman  of  the  typical  and  old-fashioned  sort,  traveling  from 
place  to  place,  as  opportunities  for  work  were  offered  or  made. 
For  six  years  he  was  thus  on  the  move,  during  which  time  he  vis¬ 
ited  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  New-Haven,  Conn.,  Boston,  Lynn, 
West  Amesbury  and  Springfield,  Mass.,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  Madison, 
Ind.,  Huntsville,  Ala.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Louisville  and  Frankfort, 
Ky.,  New-Orleans,  La.,  and  Havana,  Cuba.  His  knowledge  of  the 

demands  of  the  trade 
wras  thus  broadened  and 
deepened ;  and  when,  in 
1846,  he  opened  his  first 
small  shop  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  set  twelve  men 
to  work,  he  was  well 
equipped  with  the  in¬ 
formation  requisite  to 
assure  success  in  the 
undertaking.  Two  years 
later  he  had  one  hun¬ 
dred  hands  at  work  on 
fine  carriages.  In  the 
troublous  times  that  ac¬ 
companied  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Rebellion,  he 
was  one  of  the  host  of 
manufacturers  who  were 
forced  into  bankruptcy, 
and  with  a  debt  of  $50- 
000  loaded  upon  him  ; 
but  with  courage  and 
honesty  seldom  equaled, 
and  never  surpassed,  he 
declined  to  avail  himself 
of  the  benevolent  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bankrupt 
law,  and  took  upon  him¬ 
self  and  successfully  ful¬ 
filled  the  task  of  paying 
off  every  dollar  of  this 
sum.  In  1870  he  pur¬ 
chased  the  celebrated 
Watson  carriage  factory, 
increased  his  force  and 
working  facilities,  and 
became  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  leader  of  the 
trade  in  Philadelphia, 
which  position  he  gave 
national  importance 
when,  at  the  Centen¬ 
nial  Exhibition,  he  was  awarded  the  first  mention  and  highest 
honors  in  his  class.  Throughout  his  career,  Mr.  Rogers  identified 
himself  with  every  movement  tending  toward  the  development  and 
progress  of  his  trade.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  founders  of 
the  Carriage  Builders’  National  Association,  and  was  for  many  years 
the  Chairman  of  its  Executive  Committee.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Technical  School  for  Carriage  Draftsmen  in  this 
city,  and  a  constant  and  generous  contributor  toward  its  support. 
His  untimely  death  leaves  a  gap  in  the  band  of  America’s  progressive 
and  public-spirited  carriage-builders  which  will  not  readily  be  filled. 


THE  LATE  WILLIAM  D.  ROGERS,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 
BORN  JULY  16,  1819;  DECEASED  JAN.  3,  1885. 

(See  Obituary  Notice  accompanying .) 
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DRAFT-ROOM. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  TUCKER'S  PRIZE  WORKING  DRAW¬ 
ING  OF  PHYSICIANS'  PHAETON 


draught,  especially  on  country  roads.  The  track  is  also  made  wide,  5 
ft.,  to  better  suit  average  country  roads,  and  also  to  avoid  horse-car 
tracks  ;  and  although  we  have  a  wide  track,  we  are  enabled  to  make  a 
short  turn  by  setting  the  kingbolt  7  in.  back  of  the  center  of  the  axle  and 
passing  through  the  perch.  The  front  axle,  which  has  a  coach  bed,  rises 
in  the  center  to  meet  the  head-block  and  top  circle,  which  is  full.  The 
bottom  circle  is  kept  in  place  by  a  stay  passing  tinder  it  and  the  perch, 
and  dropping  to  meet  the  axle. 

By  causing  the  front  wheel  to  turn  short  we  are  obliged  to  form  the  step 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  extend  around  the  back  of  the  front  wheel, 
and  be  on  the  outside  of  the  wheel  when  the  front  carriage  h:.  cut  around. 

The  shafts  are  separate,  each  having  two  eyefc.  This  is  of^great  con¬ 
venience,  both  in  the  carriage -house,  in  harnessing,  and  in  case  of  acci¬ 
dent  to  the  horse.  The  whiffletree  is  placed  On  the  perch,  the  kingbolt 
also  answering  for  a  whiffletree  bolt.  The  object  of  thus  arranging  the 
shafts  and  whiffletree  is  to  bring  the  horse  as  near  to  the  load  as  possi¬ 
ble,  thus  lessening  the  draught  and  making  a  carriage  which,  with  shafts 
and  bar,  would  otherwise  be  very  long,  one  of  really  ordinary  length. 

The  body  affords  ample  box-room,  which  is  impossible  in  the  case  of  a 
phaeton,  unless  we  introduce  an  unsightly  sunken  bottom,  which  must 
totally  destroy  the  lines  of  the  carriage. 

I  will  not  enter  into  a  minute  description  of  the  remaining  parts  of  this 
buggy,  as  the  drawings  have  been  made  to  scale  with  great  care,  and  are 
sufficiently  accurate  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  following  hints  will 
suffice,  I  think. 

The  framing  of  the  body  is  of  ash,  and  the  panels  are  made  of  white- 
wood.  The  rockers  are  screwed  to  the  sills  from  the  inside,  and  the 
standing  pillars  are  framed  to  the  sills.  The  seat  and  arm  pieces  are 
rabbeted  to  receive  the  panels,  as  is  also  the  pillar,  and  their  edges  are 
finished  with  a  broken  ogee  molding.  The  bottom  is  let  into  the  rockers. 
Small  moldings  are  introduced  on  the  sides  and  back. 

The  principal  dimensions  are  as  follow  :  The  front  axle  is  i]/%  X  7  in., 
with  coach  bed  ;  and  the  back  axle  is  1  X  7  in.,  with  fantail  bed.  The 
front  spring  is  37  in.  long,  8  in.  open,  1  X  in.  wide,  4  plates.  Back  spring, 
36  in.  long,  in.  open,  iX  in.  wide,  4  plates.  The  perch  is  2  X  iX 
in.,  and  ironed  by  T3^  in.  beveled  iron  on  the  sides  and  bottom.  The  cir¬ 
cle  is  made  of  if  X  X  in.  half-round  iron.  The  wheels  are  3  ft.  10  in. 
and  4  ft.  2  in.  Hubs,  7  X  4  in.  Spokes,  1  in.  Rims,  iX  X  iX  in- 
Tire,  iX  X  in.,  round-edge  steel. 

I  would  suggest  the  following  finish  as  well  suited  for  this  vehicle. 
Body,  black  ;  and  gear,  green,  striped  with  two  lines  of  red  (carmine 
glazed).  Trimming,  green  Wiilfing  cloth,  with  spring  back  ;  and  green 
buttons  instead  of  tufts.  For  physicians  use  I  would  advise  a  slip  boot. 
Carpet,  plain  green  Wilton.  .  The  shaft-tips  and  ends  of  axle-nuts  only 
may  be  silver-plated.  Respectfully  submitted, 

101  and  103  Chestnut-st.,  Frank  Willard  Tucker, 

Boston,  Mass.  with  Chauncey  Thomas  &  Co. 


(Designed  by  Mr.  Frank  Willard  Tucker,  with  Messrs.  Chauncey  Thomas  & 
Co.,  Nos.  101  and  103  Chestnut-street,  Boston,  Mass.) 

(See  Illustrations  on  Loose  Sheet  accompanying  this  number.) 

In  considering  the  subject  of  a  design  for  a  Physicians’  Buggy  or 
Phaeton,  my  first  thoughts  are  directed  to  the  conditions  specially  re¬ 
quired  by  a  physician  in  his  vehicle  ;  and  the  following  seem  to  be  the 
most  necessary,  namely  :  1st,  plenty  of  leg-room  ;  2d,  good  seat  and 
head  room  ;  3d,  easy-riding  qualities  ;  4th,  ease  of  access  ;  5th,  good 
box-room  for  blanket,  weight,  etc.;  and  6th,  strength  and  durability  with¬ 
out  great  weight. 

With  the  above  conditions  in  view  I  look  about  me,  curious  to  know 
what  the  majority  of  the  physicians  of  my  own  city  most  favor,  and  1 
find  that  from  80  per  cent,  to  85  per  cent.,  and  possibly  more,  are  using 
buggies  of  the  Goddard  pattern.  This  style  of  buggy  no  doubt  fills  more 
completely  the  above  wants  than  any  other  ;  and  I  will  therefore  take  the 
regular  Goddard  body,  with  some  few  modifications,  as  the  basis  of  my 
drawing. 

I  very  well  know  that  this  buggy  is  not  generally  in  favor  with  car¬ 
riage-makers  and  draftsmen  outside  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  but  in  this 
city  it  is  unquestionably  the  favorite  carriage  of  its  class  with  the  general 
public  and  especially  with  elderly  people  and  physicians  ;  and,  in  fact,  it 
is  just  as  much  a  part  of  Boston  as  if  its  spokes  were  driven  into  the 
“  Universal  Hub.” 

Under  this  body  I  will  not  place  the  regular  Goddard  carriage-part, 
but  will  substitute  one  originated  by  Chauncey  Thomas,  Esq.,  whose  per¬ 
mission  I  have  to  use  it.  This  carriage-part  is  quite  long,  the  whole 
length  being  6  ft.  between  centers  of  axles  ;  and  the  body  is  suspended 
by  long  hanging-irons.  The  object  of  this  is  to  gain  space  between  the 
wheels,  so  that  a  person  can  alight  or  enter  the  body  without  cramping 
the  front  carriage  about. 

The  wheels  are  high,  being  3  ft.  10  in.  and  4  ft.  2  in.  This  is  of  great 
advantage  to  the  riding  qualities  of  the  vehicle,  and  also  to  its  easy 


DESCRIPTIONS  OF  FASHION  PLATES. 


FOUR-PASSENGER  OPEN  PHAETON,  WITH  OGEE 

BACK. 


(See  Colored  Plate  No.  LVI.) 

This  belongs  to  the  same  general  class  of  vehicles  as  the  Colored 
Plate  in  our  January  number,  although  numerous  changes  will  be  ob¬ 
served  in  the  outlines  and  style  of  the  two  principal  variations,  consisting 
in  the  former  having  a  top,  while  the  present  pattern  represents  an  open 
vehicle  ;  but  a  top  can  easily  be  applied  to  this  one,  if  desired.  In 
selecting  the  lighter  grade  of  vehicles  for  our  Colored  Plates  during  the 
past  two  months  we  have  been  influenced  by  the  wishes  expressed  by 
many  subscribers.  We  are  confident  that  a  vehicle  built  after  this 
Colored  Plate  will  prove  both  attractive  and  salable. 

The  body  is  hung  on  side-bars,  to  bring  it  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
ground.  The  bottomside  is  made  of  two  pieces.  The  toe-board  piece 
is  framed  to  the  main  sill,  which  is  made  of  the  best  body  ash,  and 
plated  on  the  inside,  that  part  of  the  plate  in  the  open  space  being  made 
half-round,  and  painted  the  same  as  the  outside.  The  ogee  pillar  is 
made  of  bent  wood,  and  framed  into  the  bottomside  ;  and  we  would 
recommend  leaving  the  bottom  sill  somewhat  heavy  at  this  point,  to 
allow  necessary  substance  for  framing  the  pillar  and  cross-bar.  We 
would  also  recommend  (as  we  have  done  before)  having  the  inside  plate 
form  an  angle  at  the  cross-bar  even  with  the  inside  or  front  face,  which 
is  rounded  over  on  the  outside  similar  to  the  sides.  The  angle  is  long 
enough  to  receive  three  screws.  The  corner-pillars  extend  as  far  as  the 
top  of  the  sides.  The  upper  section  of  the  back  is  made  of  1  in.  white- 
wood,  and  is  fitted  to  the  top  of  the  top  cross-rail,  being  fastened  there  by 
dowels  and  strainers.  The  sides  at  the  rear  seat  are  made  of  thick 
whitewood,  and  the  seat,  at  the  front  end,  projects  2  in.  over  the  body. 
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PRIZE  WORKING  DRAVWG  OF  PHYSICIANS’  PHAETON. — Scale,  one  inch  to  the  fc 


Designed  by  Mr.  Frank  Willard  Tucker,  with  Mes'si.  Chauneey  Thomas  &  Co.,  Nos.  ioi  and  103  Chestnut-street,  Boston,  Mass. 

prt  will  be  found  in  our  June  number,  1884, 


Awarded  a  Special  Prize  in  the  Class  of  Working  Drawings,  by  the  Jury  on 
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The  front  molding  of  the  rear  seat  on  the  body  is  level  with  the  outside, 
and  is  finished  off  in  a  concavo-convex  shape. 

The  front  seat  is  a  stick  seat,  and  has  square  corners.  The  combina¬ 
tion  of  panel  and  stick  seat  on  a  vehicle  of  this  kind  makes  a  pleasing 
contrast.  We  would  advise,  in  case  the  front  seat  has  square  corners, 
that  the  distance  between  the  front  and  rear  seat  be  made  a  trifle  longer 
than  usual,  as  a  contracted  space  between  the  two  seats  will  then  prove 
inconvenient  for  the  dresses  of  ladies,  which  is  of  course  obviated  by  the 
use  of  a  round-cornered  seat. 

The  stanhope-pillar  is  made  of  hard  wood,  and  is  fastened  to  the  body 
firs£,  and  the  seat  is  afterward  fitted  to  the  stanhope-pillar  and  then 
fastened  to  the  body.  The  framework  is  made  as  light  as  possible,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  weight  of  the  body. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  on  top,  33/4  in-!  ditto  bottom,  29 /4 
in.;  ditto  rear  seat  on  top  in  front,  41  >4  in.;  ditto  rear>  37/4  in-! 
ditto  at  the  bottom  in  front,  37  }4  in-!  ditto  front  seat  on  top,  41 
in.;  and  ditto  bottom,  36^  in-  Rocker-plates,  1^5  X  jg  in.,  fast¬ 
ened  with  1%  in.  No.  14  screws.  Height  of  wheels  in  front,  3  ft. 

6  in.,  and  rear,  3  ft.  11  in.,  without  the  tire.  Depth  of  rims,  iTSg  in. 
Size  of  spokes,  lx\  in.  Number  of  spokes,  14.  Stagger  of  spokes,  T\  in. 
Hubs,  4  in.  diameter.  Front  bands,  2^  in.,  and  back,  3  in.,  inside  diam¬ 
eter.  Length  of  front  bands,  1^  in.  Length  of  hubs,  6 ]/z  in.  Tire,  I 
X  rg  in.,  round-edge  steel. 

The  front  end-spring  is  33^  in.  long,  between  the  outside  holes,  with 
2'/  in.  set  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  1  Y%  in.  Number  of  plates,  four, 
namely  :  the  first  three  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel.  The  rear  end¬ 
spring  is  of  the  same  length,  with  Y  in.  more  set.  Width  of  steel,  the 
same  as  on  the  front  spring.  Number  of  plates,  four,  namely  :  all  No. 

3  steel.  The  front  body-spring  is  33^  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  3 
in.  set  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  i?g  in.  Number  of  plates,  four,  all  No.  3 
steel.  The  rear  body-spring  is  of  the  same  length  as  the  front  one,  with 

in.  set  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  in.  Number  of  plates,  four, 
namely  :  the  first  No.  2,  and  the  others  No.  3  steel.  Axles,  1  in.  Track, 

4  ft.  6  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  body  and  moldings,  black ;  and  the  rear  seat, 
dark  blue.  The  moldings  are  edged  with  a  fine  line  of  light  blue.  Gearing, 
blue,  a  shade  lighter  than  the  body,  with  two  light  stripes  of  black  at  a 
distance,  and  a  fine  line  of  light  blue  between  these  stripes.  Trimming, 
blue  cloth  throughout.  The  sides  of  the  rear  seat  are  trimmed  plain, 
but  are  padded.  The  rear  back  has  a  plain  roll  on  top,  and  the  rest  is 
laid  off  in  squares.  The  same  figures  are  adapted  for  the  cushion  tops. 
The  front  lazy-back  consists  of  two  smooth  rolls.  The  falls  are  divided 
into  two  spaces,  and  edged  by  raisers  made  of  cloth,  and  the  space 
between  the  raisers  is  filled  with  plaited  work.  Carpet,  dark  green,  with 
light  green  figures.  Mountings,  silver. 

four-passenger  open  wagon,  on  two 

SPRINGS. 


(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  83.) 

Open  Wagons  of  this  type  are  usually  of  simple  and  plain  design,  and 
this  rule  we  have  followed  in  the  accompanying  drawing.  In  its  con¬ 
struction,  one  leading  condition  that  we  have  kept  constantly  in  mind  is 
to  reduce  the  cost  as  much  as  possible,  and  economy  is  suggested 
throughout.  Machinery  can  be  employed  to  advantage  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  framework,  which  can  thereby  be  sufficiently  advanced  so  as 
to  require  the  body-maker  merely  to  put  the  framework  together,  glue 
on  the  panels,  etc.  The  body,  as  shown  in  our  drawing,  is  suspended 
on  two  elliptic  springs,  which  is  the  simplest  and  least  costly  method  , 
but  quite  a  number  are  nowadays  hung  on  side-bars,  or  on  three  springs. 

The  difference  in  genet  al  appearance  between  a  vehicle  of  this  type 
gotten  up  on  the  cheaper  plan  and  one  constructed  more  elaborately 
is  not  very  marked,  although  it  will  certainly  be  observable  by  a 
close  examination,  and  the  greatest  contrast  will  usually  be  found  in  the 
painting  and  trimming.  Here  the  builder  must  exercise  his  own  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  the  quality  of  the  work,  remembering  that  an  elegant  painting 
and  trimming,  particularly  on  vehicles  of  the  lighter  class,  where  the 
latter  is  visible,  will  often  make  a  marked  difference  in  its  selling  price. 

The  seats  project  over  the  body  about  ij4  in.  The  moldings  at  the 
front  of  the  seats  are  of  one  piece,  and  fitted  to  the  body  and  seats  after 
the  seats  are  screwed  to  the  body.  The  moldings  on  the  body  are 
slightly  rounded  on  the  outside,  %nd  the  moldings  on  the  seat-frames  are 

fluted. 

The  bottomsides  are  made  of  two  pieces.  The  toe-board  piece  is 
framed  to  the  long  bottomside,  and  strengthened  on  the  inside  by  a  plate. 
The  framework  should  be  made  as  light  as  possible.  The  bottom  sills 
can  be  made  about  1^  X  1  j4  in.  There  being  no  doors,  the  sizes  of  all 
the  other  pieces  constituting  the  framework  of  the  body  can  be  made 
light,  as  follows':  Uprights,  7/g  in.  thick,  by  i/g  X  i1/  in.  wide.;  top 
cross-pieces  of  the  body,  %  X  D/s  in.;  rear  corner  blocks,  D/g  in. 


square;  seat-frame  pieces,  jj  in.  thick;  width  of  end-pieces,  3%  in.; 
width  of  rear  cross-pieces,  5  in.,  and  the  front  cross-pieces,  2*4  in.  wide. 
The  bottom-boards  are  T7X  in.  thick,  and  the  side  and  rear  panels,  in. 
The  space  in  the  body  under  the  seat  can  be  utilized  for  storing  parcels, 
baskets,  etc. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  on  top,  32/4  in.;  ditto  bottom,  3°  in., 
ditto  top  of  seat,  40  in.;  and  ditto  bottom,  33%  -in.  Height  of  front 
wheels,  3  ft.  7  in.;  and  rear,  3  ft.  10  in.,  without  the  tire.  Depth  of  rims, 
iT\  in.  Size  of  spokes,  iT*T  in.  Number  of  spokes,  14.  Stagger  of 
spokes,  TB7  in.  Hubs,  4  in.  diameter.  Front  bands,  2^4  in-.  a°d  back, 
2i/g  in.,  inside  diameter.  Tire,  1  X  T\  in.,  round-edge  steel. 

The  front  spring  is  elliptic,  37  in.  long,  with  8]/2  in.  opening  over  all. 
Width  of  steel,  1*4  in.  Number  of  plates,  four,  namely:  the  first  two 
No.  2,  and  the  other  two  No.  3  steel.  The  rear  spring  is  elliptic,  37  in. 
long,  from  out  to  out,  with  8  in.  opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  Ij4 
in.  Number  of  plates,  five,  namely:  the  first  No.  2,  the  next  two  No. 
3,  and  the  last  two  No.  4  steel.  Holes  apart  on  the  top  half  for  the 
front  and  rear  springs,  3%  in.  Size  of  holes,  T6^  in.  Axles,  1  in.  Track, 
4  ft.  6  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  body,  black  ;  and  gear,  dark  blue,  striped 
with  two  heavy  round  lines  of  deep  orange.  Trimming,  blue  cloth. 
The  lazy-backs  are  trimmed  with  two  rolls.  The  cushion  tops  are 
laid  off  in  medium-size  squares.  The  fronts  of  the  cushions  are 
edged  with  a  seaming-lace  valance,  and  have  a  raiser  in  the  center  about 
1  in.  wide.  The  falls  are  finished  with  one  broad  raiser  at  the  edges, 
and  divided  into  two  halves.  Carpet,  blue,  with  small  black  figures. 
Mountings,  brass. 

CUT-DOWN  FRONT  BEACH-WAGON,  ON  TWO 

SPRINGS. 


(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  84.) 

The  accompanying  design  represents  a  vehicle  adapted  to  the  same 
general  purposes  as  the  Four-passenger  Standing-top  Wagon  illustrated 
in  Fashion  Plate  No.  68  in  the  December  number  of  The  Hub.  Wagons 
of  this  class  meet  with  favor  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  which  is  easily 
understood  when  we  consider  their  adaptability  to  a  great  variety  of 
uses,  which  makes  them  a  favorite  with  people  of  small  means,  who  are 
not  able  to  keep  a  special  carriage  for  every  purpose.  In  the  country 
this  class  of  vehicles  is  especially  favored,  and  specimens  of  great  variety 
of  design  can  always  be  found. 

The  body  in  the  design  here  illustrated  is  plain,  and  does  not  involve 
the  application  of  the  “  French  rule”  in  its  construction.  The  body  is 
straight  on  the  sides,  but  slightly  inclined.  A  working  draft  for  the  side 
elevation  of  such  a  body  is  deemed  unnecessary  by  the  majority  of  car¬ 
riage-makers,  measurements  of  the  different  parts  being  thought  quite 
sufficient  ;  but,  while  we  do  not  deny  the  possibility  of  building  such  a 
body  without  the  aid  of  a  side  elevation  and  half  end  view,  for  the  pat¬ 
terns  of  the  front  and  rear  corner-pillars  could  certainly  be  made  without 
a  draft,  the  question  arises  whether  there  will  be  any  time  saved  by  this 
omission.  We  think  not.  The  time  required  to  make  the  draft  of  such 
a  body  is  not  great ;  and  this  will  be  more  than  regained  in  building  the 
body,  as  all  the  measurements  of  the  different  pieces  can  then  be  taken 
accurately  and  without  delay. 

The  shape  of  the  front  corner-pillar  is  reversed  from  the  usual  method 
of  having  the  curved  side  to  the  front.  While  the  length  of  the  body  on 
the  bottom  is  not  thereby  reduced,  a  shortening  of  several  inches  in  the 
length  of  the  top  rail  is  secured.  The  seats  of  the  body  are  movable, 
and  rest  on  a  rail  glued  against  the  side  panel,  and  let  into  the  standing- 
pillars  at  the  door.  The  upright  in  front  is  framed  into  the  body  near 
the  front  end  of  the  seat  and  at  the  rear  corner-pillar. 

The  front  door-pillar,  or  lock-pillar,  as  will  be  seen  on  the  drawing, 
extends  up  to  the  bottom  of  the  top  rail.  A  cross-piece  is  lapped  to  the 
pillar  the  length  of  the  width  of  the  door.  The  mode  of  attaching  this 
cross-piece  of  the  door  to  the  top  rail  is  quite  simple.  Occasionally  a 
bolt  is  put  through  the  top  rail  before  the  roof  is  fastened,  being  made 
long  enough  to  reach  through  the  cross-piece  of  the  door.  The  cross¬ 
piece  is  slipped  on  this  bolt,  and  fastened  with  a  nut.  This  is  an  inex¬ 
pensive  method,  but  we  prefer  the  other  method  of  having  the  bolt  form 
a  T  with  a  plate.  This  plate  is  let  into  the  top  rail,  and  fastened  by  sev¬ 
eral  screws.  This  latter  method  possesses  marked  advantages  over  the 
former  in  several  respects.  For  instance,  if  it  should  become  necessary 
to  remove  the  bolt  for  some  cause  or  other,  the  roof  cover  would  have  to 
be  loosened  if  the  first  method  were  adopted,  but  this  will  not  be  neces- 

essary  where  the  latter  method  is  employed. 

The  body  is  hung  on  two  springs,  which  lessens  the  cost  of  construc¬ 
tion,  and  satisfactorily  answers  all  requirements  of  the  vehicle. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  on  top,  39/4  in.;  ditto  bottom,  37  in.; 
ditto  seat  on  top,  37  in.;  and  ditto  bottom,  34j4  in.  Height  of  wheels  : 
front,  3  ft.  7  in.;  and  rear,  4  ft.,  without  the  tire.  Depth  of  rims,  1 X 
in.  Size  of  spokes,  1%  in.  Number  of  spokes,  14.  Stagger  of  spokes, 
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Ain.  Hubs,  4^  in.  diameter.  Front  Bands,  2^  in.,  and  back,  3%  in., 
inside  diameter.  Length  of  front  bands,  1 ft  in.  Length  of  hubs,  6ft 
in.  Tire,  1  X  A  in.,  round-edge  steel. 

The  front  spring  is  elliptic,  37  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  gft  in 
opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  in.  Number  of  plates,  four, 
namely  :  the  first  two  No.  2,  and  the  last  two  No.  3  steel.  Holes 
apart  on  the  top  half,  3K  in.  Size  of  holes,  A  in.  The  rear  spring  is 
elliptic,  jS  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  10 ft  in.  opening  over  all. 
Width  of  steel,  ift  in.  Number  of  plates,  five,  namely  :  the  first  two 
No.  2,  the  next  two  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel.  Holes  apart  on 
the  top  half,  y/2  in.  Size  of  holes,  A  in.  Axle,  iA  in.,  steel.  Track, 
4  ft.  8  in.,  from  out  to  out.  • 

Finish—  Painting  of  the  body  and  seats,  black.  Running-gear,  black, 
striped  with  two  medium  lines  of  carmine.  Trimming,  brown  cloth. 
The  block  pattern  is  used  throughout  for  the  backs  and  the  cushion  tops. 
The  fronts  of  the  cushions  are  edged  with  leather  welts  ;  and  we  also 
recommend  edging  the  falls  with  a  leather  welt.  A  raiser,  ft  in.  wide, 
made  of  brown  cloth,  is  introduced  ift  in.  from  the  outer  edges  of  the 
falls.  Carpet,  brown,  with  red  figures.  Mountings,  silver. 


namely  :  the  first  two  No.  2,  and  the  last  two  No.  3  steel.  Axles,  iA  in 
Track,  4  ft.  6  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish.  Painting  of  the  body  and  moldings,  black  ,  and  the  rear  seat, 
dark  green.  Running-gear,  dark  green,  striped  with  two  stout  lines  of 
light  green.  Trimming,  green  cloth.  The  trimming  on  the  rear  seat 
follows  the  style  now  principally  used  on  such  work,  i.  <?.,  the  back  is 
laid  off  in  squares  and  pipes,  while  the  cushion  tops  are  laid  off  in  squares. 
Plain  falls  are  most  appropriate  for  this  vehicle.  Carpet,  green,  match¬ 
ing  the  color  of  the  cloth,  with  light  green  figures.  Mountings,  silver. 


SIX-PASSENGER  V/S-A-V/S  PHAETON,  ON  THREE 

SPRINGS. 


(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  86.) 


EXTENSION-TOP  PHAETON,  ON  SIDE-BARS. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  85.) 

This  Extension-top  Phaeton  is  moderate  priced,  the  body  being  quite 
plain,  but  it  will  present  a  good  appearance  if  well  finished.  The  paint¬ 
ing  of  a  body  of  this  description  is  always  an  important  condition. 

We  have  applied  an  open  seat  for  the  front,  with  an  iron  railing  which 
resembles  the  driver’s-seat  on  heavy  vehicles.  The  rear  seat  has  solid 
sides  and  back,  molded  as  shown  on  the  drawing,  and  the  sides  and  back 
are  made  of  whitewood,  and  fastened  to  the  outside  of  the  seat-frame  by 
glue  and  screws.  The  moldings  are  worked  on.  The  rear  seat  projects 
over  the  outside  of  the  body  at  the  front  end  in.,  and  is  contracted  1 
in.  on  each  side.  The  moldings  on  the  body  are  glued  on,  and  are  slightly 
rounded  on  the  outside.  The  valance  on  the  front  seat  may  be  made  of 
either  leather  or  wood.  Several  firms  of  this  city  who  make  a  specialty 
of  livery  work,  have  adopted  the  wooden  valance  for  the  driver’s-seat, 
and  claim  that  this  method  is  not  only  less  expensive,  but  more  durable 
and  giving  a  better  appearance  than  a  leather  valance  will  after  the  vehicle 

is  repainted.  The  corners  of  the  wooden  valance  should  be  canvased  on 
the  inside. 

The  sides  of  the  body  are  cut  down  in  the  center  to  within  4  in.  of  the 
bottom  edge  of  the  body,  thus  permitting  easy  ingress  and  exit  The 
bottom  sills  are  ift  X  3  in.,  and  these  should  have  a  plate  on  the  inside 
to  help  strengthen  the  body.  The  framework  should  be  made  as  light  as 
possible.  The  uprights,  for  instance,  are  if  in.  thick,  by  ft  X  ift  in. 
wide  ;  and  the  frame-pieces  for  the  seat  must  be  not  less  than  44  in. 

thick,  to  give  good  substance  for  fastening  the  sides  and  back  of  the  rear 

seat.  The  width  of  the  frame-pieces  varies.  The  end  pieces  of  the  rear 
seat  are  3  in.  wide,  while  the  rear  piece  is  4^  in.,  and  the  front  cross¬ 
piece  2/2  in.  On  the  front  s.eat  the  end-pieces  are  3ft  in.  wide.  The 

rear  cross-piece  is  3ft  in.,  and  the  front  cross-piece  3ft  in.  wide  The 
thickness  is  the  same  as  on  the  rear  seat.  Corner-posts  are  framed  to 
t  e  rear  seat,  and  lapped  to  the  end-pieces  of  the  seat-frame.  On  the 
front  end  of  the  rear  seat,  the  goose-neck  iron  extends  to  the  top  of  the 
seat-frame,  and  forms  an  angle  long  enough  to  take  three  screws.  On 
the  sides,  short  stout  screws  are  used.  Wings  are  used  on  the  rear  seat 
to  prevent  mud  from  being  thrown  into  the  body. 

The  body  is  hung  on  side-bars,  and  the  J.  B.  Brewster,  or  other  pat¬ 
ented  springs  of  similar  character  may  be  used,  according  to  the  prefer¬ 
ence  of  the  builder.  The  step  for  entering  the  front  of  the  vehicle  is 
clipped  under  the  axle.  A  single  perch  is  used  for  the  running-gear. 

Dimensions.— Width  of  body  on  top,  34  in.;  ditto  bottom,  31  in.;  ditto 
rear  seat  on  top  at  the  front  end,  41  in.;  ditto  bottom,  37  in.;  ditto  front 
seat  on  top,  37 K  >n.;  and  ditto  bottom,  35^  in.  Rocker-plates,  ift  x 
A  in.,  fastened  with  ift  in.  No.  16  screws.  Height  of  wheels:  front 
3  t.  5  m.,  and  rear,  3  ft.  10  in.,  without  the  tire.  Depth  of  rims  iL 
m.  Size  of  spokes,  iT\  in.  Number  of  spokes,  14.  Stagger  of  spokes, 

T*  in.  Hubs,  4 A  in.  diameter.  Front  bands,  2 3/  in.;  and  back,  34/  in 
inside  diameter  Length  of  front  bands,  ift  in.  Length  of  hubs,  6ft 
in.  Tire,  i  X  in.,  round-edge  steel. 

The  front  end-spring  is  35X  in.  long  between  outside  holes,  with 
in.  set  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  ift  in.  Number  of  plates,  four,  namely  : 
the  first  No.  2,  the  next  two  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel.  The  rear 

Sfrinw1SH°i,f  ST  35  tHe  fr°nt  end-sPrinS.  ^d  has  the  same 

set.  Width  of  steel,  iK  in.  Number  of  plates,  four,  namely  :  the  first 

No.  2  and  the  last  three  No.  3  steel.  The  front  body-spring  is  353/  in 

long,  from  out  to  out,  with  in.  set  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  in 

Number  of  plates,  four,  namely  :  the  first  No.  2,  and  the  rest  No  3 

steel.  The  rear  body-spring  is  of  the  same  length  as  the  front  one,  with 

3^  in*  ^t  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  ift  in.  Number  of  plates,  four 


We  have  already  published  several  designs  of  six-passenger  carriages 
intended  for  summer  use,  and  as  such  vehicles  are  principally  used  in 
the  country,  we  have  suspended  the  present  one  on  three  springs, 
although  this  is  not  necessary,  and  four  springs  can  readily  be  substi¬ 
tuted,  if  preferred. 

Vehicles  of  this  class  are  admirably  adapted  for  family  use,  being 
light,  easily  accessible,  and  affording  comfortable  seat-room.  Under 
the  middle  and  rear  seats  there  is  abundance  of  space  for  placing  pack¬ 
ages  and  baskets.  The  top  is  provided  with  leather  curtains,  and,  in 
this  drawing,  is  made  stationary ;  but,  if  preferred,  it  can  be  made  to 
shift.  In  the  latter  case  the  pillars  should  be  made  of  iron,  and  very 
light.  The  mode  of  attaching  these  pillars  to  the  body  is  similar  to  that 
employed  on  canopy-top  phaetons.  The  top  itself  should  be  made  as 
light  as  possible  ;  and  ift  in.  thickness  is  sufficient  for  the  top  rail,  with 
about  1 A  in.  depth  throughout,  which  will  make  the  top  rail  concaved 
on  the  bottom  face.  We  would  make  the  curves  A  X  1 A  in.,  which  is 
heavy  enough.  The  roof  boards  should  not  be  heavier  than  %  in-,  and 
the  joints  should  be  secured  by  blocks  from  the  inside.  For  a  stationary 
top,  the  different  pieces  comprising  it  should  be  made  a  trifle  heavier 
than  above  indicated  ;  and  the  pillars,  which  are  then  made  of  wood 
are  attached  permanently  to  the  seats.  To  make  a  substantial  top 
the  pillars  should  be  plated  on  both  top  and  bottom.  The  plates  at  the 
bottom  end  of  the  middle  and  front  pillars  form  an  angle  for  one  bolt 
and  screw.  The  front  and  middle  pillars  are  strengthened  on  top  by  a 
T-plate  ;  while,  at  the  front  and  rear,  corner-plates  only  are  used. 

On  the  body  the  door  cuts  through  to  the  bottom  edge.  The  molding 
is  glued  on.  The  door  is  made  of  framework,  and  a  thin  panel  is  glued 
over  on  the  outside.  The  door  is  trimmed  on  the  inside,  and  has  a 
spring  lock.  The  sides  of  the  body  are  straight,  but  inclined. 

The  rockers  are  made  heavy  enough  to  receive  a  2 ft  X  A  in.  rocker- 
plate.  We  would  not  advise  making  the  rockers  lighter  than  3%  X  i'/2 
in.  At  the  neck-panel  the  rocker  is  made  heavy  enough  to  fill  the  space 
between  the  wheel-house  and  the  neck-panel.  All  other  pieces  entering 
into  the  construction  of  the  body  should  be  made  as  light  as  possible. 

All  the  seats  show  a  combination  of  sticks  and  panel,  which  will  give 
a  pleasing  appearance.  All  the  seats  project  over  the  sides  of  the  body 
1 A  in.  at  the  front,  and  A  in-  at  the  back,  thus  giving  the  seats  a  i-inch 
contraction  on  each  side.  The  moldings  at  the  door  are  A  in-  thick 
throughout,  and  are  not  even  with  the  outside  of  the  seats.  On  the  front 
seat,  however,  the  molding  is  even  with  the  outside,  and  is  lightened 
toward  the  dash  to  the  regular  thickness,  namely  :  A  in-  The  seat- 
frames  are  ft  in.  thick,  and  the  end  pieces  are  3ft  in.  wide.  The  rear 
frame-pieces  of  the  front  and  rear  seats  are  5  in.  wide.  The  rear  frame- 
piece  of  the  middle  seat  is  4  in.,  and  all  front  frame-pieces  are  2^  in. 
wide.  The  rear  corner-posts  of  the  seats  should  be  made  heavy  enough 
on  the  inside  to  leave  ample  substance  after  the  groove  has  been  put  in. 
The  groove  and  molding  will  be  about  A  in.,  and  ift  in.  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient  for  the  corner-pillars,  which  can  then  be  lightened  to  A  in.  on  the 
outside.  The  top  rails  and  front  pillars  of  the  seats  are  A  X  ft  in.  The 
top  pillars  do  not  come  even  with  the  outside  of  the  seat,  but  set  back  % 
in.,  thus  emphasizing  the  shape  of  the  seat.  On  the  rear  seat  the  upper 
back  has  a  rail  framed  into  the  pillars  at  the  proper  height,  and  a  panel 
is  rabbeted  in  even  with  the  pillars,  the  top  seat-rail  and  the  top  rail  of 
the  back.  The  joint  is  covered  by  a  light  molding.  For  the  upper  seat, 
and  for  the  backs  of  the  middle  and  front  seats,  thick  whitewood  is  used. 
The  backs  are  fitted  to  the  top  seat-rail,  and  secured  by  dowels  and  three 

wooden  strainers  on  the  inside.  The  sticks  for  this  job  should  be  turned 
ones. 

Dimensions.—  Width  of  body  on  top,  35 A  in.;  ditto  bottom,  32^  in.; 
ditto  seat  on  top,  43  in.;  and  ditto  bottom,  38K  in.  Rocker-plates, 

2'A  X  A&  in.,  fastened  with  1 A  in.  Nos.  16  and  18  screws.  Height  of 
wheels :  front,  3  ft.  1  in.,  and  rear,  3  ft.  10  in.,  without  the  tire.  Depth 
of  rims,  iA  in.  Size  of  spokes,  ift  in.  Number  of  spokes,  12  and  14. 
Stagger  of  spokes,  ft  in.  Hubs  :  front,  5  in.;  and  rear,  5 A  in.  diame¬ 
ter.  Size  of  front  bands  for  front  hubs,  3ft  in. ;  and  back,  37ft  in.,  inside 
c  lameter.  Front  bands  for  rear  hubs,  3  ft  in.;  and  back,  4ft  in.,  inside 
diameter.  Length  of  front  bands,  2  in,  Length  of  hubs,  7  in. 
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The  front  spring  is  elliptic,  37  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  10  in. 
opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  in.  Number  of  plates,  five, 
namely  :  the  first  three  No.  2,  and  the  last  two  No.  3  steel.  The  rear 
springs  are  elliptic,  37  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  g)4  in.  opening 
over  all.  Width  of  steel,  1  *4  in.  Number  of  plates,  four,  namely  :  the 
first  two  No.  2,  and  the  last  two  No.  3  steel.  Holes  apart  on  top  half, 
3*4  in.  Size  of  holes,  x6ff  in.  Axles,  ixx  in.  Track,  4  ft.  8  in.,  from 
out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  body  and  seats,  black ;  and  gear,  dark 
green,  striped  with  two  heavy  round  lines  of  light  green.  Trimming, 
green  morocco  for  the  cushions  and  backs,  and  green  cloth  for  the  head¬ 
lining.  The  trimming  for  the  back  consists  of  a  row  of  squares  for  the 
top,  followed  by  a  row  of  piping,  and  another  row  of  squares  on  the 
bottom.  For  the  cushion  tops,  squares  only  are  used.  The  falls  are 
divided  into  two  sections  by  a  center  raiser,  i)4  in.  wide.  Carpet,  plain 
green.  Mountings,  silver. 


NE  W-  YORK  PARCEL  CART. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  87.) 

In  passing  through  any  business  thoroughfare  of  this  city,  an  interested 
observer  will  notice  among  the  vehicles  adapted  for  business  purposes  a 
largely  increased  number  of  delivery  carts,  as  compared  with  ten  years 
ago.  They  are  built  in  a  great  variety  of  styles  as  regards  outline,  and 
the  painting  shows  special  variety  and  attractiveness.  The  majority  are 
painted  in  bright  colors,  but  some  are  in  more  quiet  colors,  such  as  dark 
green  and  brown.  The  great  ease  with  which  such  two-wheeled  vehicles 
can  be  guided  forms  an  essential  point  in  their  favor  in  streets  crowded 
with  conveyances  of  all  descriptions,  and  this  has  no  doubt  aided  very 
materially  in  their  present  popularity. 

The  bodies  of  such  carts  show  marked  variations  at  the  front,  some 
being  finished  with  imitation  coup£-pillars,  while  others  have  only  a 
molding,  and  others  again  are  finished  as  our  drawing  indicates.  In  the 
design  illustrated  the  sides  are  paneled,  and  thereby  divided  into  three 
spaces,  the  lower  portion  setting  in  about  )4  in.  from  the  outside,  while 
the  upper  section  sets  in  about  T5ff  in.,  or  the  thickness  of  the  molding. 
The  sticks  in  the  lower  section  are  )4  in-  square,  and  finished  in  a  man¬ 
ner  similar  to  that  adopted  on  express  wagons.  At  the  rear  corner-pillar 
the  panels  are  put  into  grooves.  The  corners  are  rc.unded  over. 

At  the  front  the  panels  are  glued  to  the  pillar,  and  a  molding  is  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  outside.  The  light  at  the  front  part  of  the  sides  can  either 
be  made  to  drop  or  be  made  stationary,  the  former  method  being  prefer¬ 
able.  The  top  portions  of  the  uprights  and  horizontal  pieces  of  the 
framework  at  the  inside  are  rounded  off.  The  inside  is  painted  in  a 
light  color  and  varnished.  The  majority  of  these  carts  are  closed  at  the 
rear,  but  a  door  can  be  introduced  if  desired.  In  either  case  a  light  is 
placed  at  the  rear. 

The  shafts  are  fastened  at  the  front  of  the  body  as  usual,  a  T  being 
bolted  to  the  body.  The  projecting  part  is  for  the  reception  of  the 
shaft,  and  the  shafts  have  a  plate  bolted  to  the  bottom  face,  containing  a 
socket  for  the  reception  of  the  projecting  part  of  the  T.  At  the  rear  it 
runs  in  a  slide,  which  has  several  holes  for  regulating  the  height  in  front. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  on  top,  42)4  in.,  and  on  bottom,  39)4 
in.  Height  of  wheels,  3  ft.  11  in.,  without  the  tire.  Depth  of  rims,  1  )4 
in.  Size  of  spokes,  il/2  in.  Number  of  spokes,  14.  Stagger  of  spokes, 
yi  in.  Hubs,  in-  diameter.  Front  bands,  YA  in.,  and  back,  4 7/&  in., 
inside  diameter.  Length  of  front  bands,  2)(  in.  Length  of  hubs,  7)4  in. 
Tire,  1%  X  Y%  in. 

The  springs  are  46  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  6 )4  in.  set  over  all. 
Width  of  steel,  1%  in.  Number  of  plates,  five,  namely:  the  first  three 
No.  2,  and  the  rest  No.  3  steel.  Axles,  iT5^  in.  Track,  4  ft.  8  in.,  from 
out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  lower  panel  of  the  body,  dark  green  ;  and 
sticks,  black.  The  sign  or  center  panel  is  carmine,  and  the  upper  panel, 
black.  The  sign-panel  is  striped  with  gold  and  black,  while  the  sticks 
on  the  lower  panel  are  striped  with  fine  lines  of  carmine  and  yellow. 
The  lettering  on  the  upper  panel  is  in  gold.  Gearing,  carmine,  with  a 
medium  stripe  of  black  in  the  center,  and  two  medium  lines  of  black  at  a 
distance.  Trimming,  black  enamel  leather  for  the  cushion  and  fall. 
Mountings,  silver. 

SIX-PASSENGER  ROCKAWAY,  WITH  SHIFTING 
FRONT  QUARTER. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  88.) 

This  Rockaway  belongs  to  the  lighter  class  ;  and  its  light  appearance 
is  increased  by  the  omission  of  the  usual  English  quarter  in  front.  Six- 
passenger  Rockaways  with  double  English  quarters  (or,  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  designated  “  Berlin  Rockaways”)  are  at  present  popular,  in  spite 
of  their  heavy  appearance  and  enhanced  cost.  The  additional  cost,  it 
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should  be  added,  is  caused  principally  by  increased  labor  in  constructing 
the  body,  and  also  in  the  trimming  ;  but  the  style  here  represented  is 
apparently  meeting  with  equal  favor,  and  many  customers  seem  to  pre 
fer  this  on  account  of  its  lighter  appearance,  to  say  nothing  of  its  de¬ 
creased  cost. 

The  front  quarter,  or  the  space  from  the  coup6-pillar  to  the  corner- 
pillar  in  front,  is  shortened  as  much  as  possible,  but  not  enough  to 
impair  the  seat-room.  The  front-quarter  frame  is  here  made  stationary, 
but  can  be  made  movable,  if  preferred,  and  the  latter  is  preferred  by 
many  customers,  especially  in  Southern  latitudes!  The  front  panel  sets 
in  from  the  coup6-pillar  about  TX  in.,  or  the  thickness  of  the  molding. 
The  front  panel  projects  at  the  front  over  the  rocker  about  )4  in.  The 
bottom  edge  of  the  wheel-house  is  molded  ;  and  the  front  molding,  which 
projects  out  from  the  rocker  at  the  bottom  face  of  the  front  panel  about 
iT\  in.,  is  worked  down  to  T\  in.  at  the  front.  One  glass-frame  is  used 
for  the  front. 

The  front  springs  are  clipped  under  the  axle,  and  the  lower  bed  is 
swept  downward  to  obtain  the  necessary  space  for  the  fifth-wheel  and 
the  top  bed. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  at  the  hinge-pillar,  50  in.;  ditto  lock- 
pillar,  47)4  in.;  ditto  at  the  rear,  42  in.;  ditto  front,  42  in.;  and  ditto 
dash,  32  in.  Turn-under,  3*4  in.  Rocker-plates,  2)4  X  )4  in.,  fastened 
with  i)4  in.  Nos.  14,  16  and  18  screws.  Height  of  wheels  :  front,  2  ft.  10 
in.;  and  rear,  3  ft.  11  in.,  without  the  tire.  Depth  of  rims,  i)4  in.  Size 
of  spokes,  iTX  in.  Number  of  spokes,  10  and  12.  Stagger  of  spokes, 
T6^  in.  Hubs,  5)4  in.  diameter.  Front  bands,  3)4  in.,  and  back,  4)4  in., 
inside  diameter.  Length  of  front  bands,  2  in.  Length  of  hubs,  7  in. 
Tire,  i)4  X  x 6  in.,  round-edge  steel. 

The  front  springs  are  elliptic,  38  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  10  in. 
opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  1)4  in.  Number  of  plates,  five,  namely  : 
the  first  two  No.  2,  and  the  next  three  No.  3  steel.  Holes  apart  on  the 
top  half,  3)4  in.  Size  of  holes,  T5X  in.  The  rear  springs  are  platform. 
The  side-springs  are  41  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  n  in.  opening 
overall.  Width  of  steel,  1)4  in.  Number  of  plates,  four,  namely  :  the  first 
two  No.  2,  and  the  next  two  No.  3  steel.  Holes  apart  on  top,  3)4  in. 
Size  of  holes,  T5^  in.  The  cross-spring  is  39)4  in.,  from  center  to  center, 
with  5  in.  set  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  1)4  in.  Number  of  plates,  four, 
namely  :  the  first  two  No.  2,  and  the  next  two  No.  3  steel.  Axles,  1-/5- 
in.,  Collinge  patent.  Track,  4  ft.  8  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  lower  quarters,  doors  and  lower  back  panel, 
dark  green  ;  and  moldings,  upper  quarters,  upper  back  panel,  and  the 
rest  of  the  body,  black.  The  moldings  are  striped  with  a  fine  line  of  light 
green.  Gearing,  dark  green,  with  two  narrow  stripes  of  black  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  and  a  medium  line  of  light  green  between  the  two  narrow  stripes. 
Trimming,  green  cloth  for  the  interior  of  the  body,  and  green  morocco 
for  the  driver’s-seat.  The  upholstery  for  the  seat-backs  is  laid  off  with 
a  row  of  squares  on  top,  followed  by  a  row  of  piping  in  the  center,  and 
finished  at  the  bottom  with  another  row  of  squares.  Broad-lace  of  a 
plain  pattern  is  used  for  the  front  of  the  cushions  around  the  top  and 
doors.  The  door  is  squabbed  between  the  broad-lace,  and  finished  with 
five  tufts.  The  tufts  are* of  the  same  color  as  the  cloth.  No  falls  are 
used,  but  the  lining  boards  are  covered  with  carpet.  On  the  driver’s- 
seat,  the  back  and  top  of  the  cushion  are  laid  off  in  medium-sized  squares  ; 
and  the  fall  is  divided  into  two  sections,  having  a  broad  riser  around  the 
edge,  and  each  section  has  three  plaits  between  the  risers.  Carpet,  dark 
green,  with  small  light  green  figures.  Mountings,  silver. 


UNDERTAKERS'  WAGON. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  89.) 

Undertakers’  Wagons  are  now  built  in  a  great  variety  of  forms, 
some  of  which  are  extremely  plain,  and  others  elaborately  molded.  The 
front  end  of  the  body  is  finished  in  many  styles.  The  bottom  sill  usually 
forms  a  bracket  at  the  front  end,  similar  to  that  on  Coupe-Rockaways 
and  Extension-top  Phaetons,  or  it  may  be  made  as  illustrated  in  the 
accompanying  drawing.  An  imitation  stanhope-pillar  will  add  materially 
to  the  appearance. 

The  moldings  may  be  applied  in  a  great  variety  of  styles.  In  many 
instances  they  follow  the’ outlines  of  the  body,  or  the  vertical  moldings 
on  the  lower  section  of  the  body  are  C-shaped  ;  or,  as  in  this  case,  they 
may  incline  to  an  ogee  sweep.  The  space  between  the  moldings,  or  be¬ 
tween  the  bottom  and  top  panels,  is  either  left  plain,  or  molded  as  per 
drawing. 

Such  wagons  are  often  subjected  to  hard  usage,  and  should  therefore 
be  made  strong  and  serviceable.  The  wheels,  springs  and  axles  should 
be  of  the  very  best  materials,  and  the  work  of  the  body-maker  should  be 
first-class,  particularly  as  regards  the  framework,  which  should  not  only 
be  made  of  the  best  timber,  but  be  substantially  put  together.  Two 
panels  are  used  for  each  side,  the  joint  being  covered  by  the  center 
molding.  The  back  is  divided  into  two  sections,  the  lower  half  having 
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WORKING  DRAFT  OF  LIGHT  HEARSE,  WITH  RECTANGULAR  GLASSES. — Scale,  three-quarter  inch 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  90,  Mechanical  Description  of  same  on  page  757,  and  description  of  this  Working  Draft  on  opposite  page.) 
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two  doors  opening  outwardly,  while  the  upper  section  consists  of  a  single 
door,  with  pivots,  which  may  be  turned  upward  when  required.  The 
driver’s-seat  is  sufficiently  elevated  to  allow  a  coffin  or  ice-box  to  be 
placed  beneath  it. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body,  4  ft.,  from  out  to  out.  Height  of  wheels  : 
front,  3  ft.  3  in.;  and  rear,  4  ft.,  without  the  tire.  Depth  of  rims,  iy 
in.  Size  of  spokes,  in.  Number  of  spokes,  12  and  14.  Stagger  of 
spokes,  y%  in.  Hubs,  b)/2  in.  diameter.  Front  bands,  4^  in.,  and  back, 
in.,  inside  diameter.  Length  of  front  bands,  2  in.  Length  of  hubs, 
8  in.  Tire,  lYi  X  xs  in->  round-edge  steel. 

The  front  springs  are  elliptic,  42  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  12  in. 
opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  iy  in.  Number  of  plates,  five, 
namely  :  three  No.  2,  and  two  No.  3  steel.  Holes  apart  on  the  top 
half,  4  in.  Size  of  holes,  Y%  in.  The  rear  springs  are  platform.  The 
side-springs  are  42  in.  long,  with  14^  in.  opening  over  all.  Width  of 
steel,  iy  in.  Number  of  plates,  five,  namely  :  four  No.  2,  and  one  No.  3 
steel.  Holes  apart  on  the  top  half,  3^  in.  Size  of  holes,  Y  in.  The 
cross-spring  is  43  in.  long,  from  center  to  center,  with  6  in.  set  over  all. 
Width  of  steel,  iy  in.  Number  of  plates,  five,  all  No.  2  steel.  Axles, 
i$4  in.  Track,  4  ft.  8  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  both  body  and  running-gear,  black,  with  no  strip¬ 
ing.  Trimming,  black  enameled  leather.  Mountings,  silver. 


LIGHT  HEARSE,  WITH  RECTANGULAR  GLASSES. 


(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  90,  and  also  Working  Draft  of  Body  and 
description  of  same,  pages  756  and  757.) 


The  building  of  Hearses  as  a  specialty  is  confined  to  a  few  well-known 
firms,  but  it  frequently  happens  that  the  local  carriage  manufacturer  is 
called  upon  to  construct  a  Hearse  for  some  undertaker  who  is  a  regular 
customer,  and  we  therefore  make  it  a  rule  to  publish  at  least  one  design 
of  a  Hearse  in  each  volume.  Our  last  one,  presented  in  the  September 
number,  1883,  was  of  an  elaborate  pattern,  while  the  present  drawing 
represents  a  very  plain  style,  the  only  ornamental  portions  being  the 
fluted  columns  at  the  corners,  which  can  easily  be  omitted  if  preferred. 

The  present  style  in  hearse  lamps  demands  that  they  should  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  height,  and  more  or  less  elaborate,  which,  however,  is  regu¬ 
lated  to  some  extent  by  the  price  paid  for  the  job,  the  high-priced  and 
elaborate  Hearse  naturally  requiring  more  highly  finished  and  more 
highly  ornamental  lamps,  trimmings,  mountings  and  finish.  The  drapery 
is  made  interchangeable.  Some  Hearses  are  furnished  with  two  com¬ 
plete  sets  of  draperies,  one  being  of  black  material,  and  the  other  of 
white.  In  making  up  the  drapery,  the  trimmer  can  display  his  taste  to 
great  advantage  in  making  up  the  folds,  arranging  the  tassels,  etc. 

A  working  draft  of  this  same  Hearse  appears  on  page  756,  in  this 
number,  showing  the  proper  way  to  build  the  body ;  and  in  that  connec¬ 
tion  the  dimensions  of  the  body  will  be  found  in  detail. 

Dimensions  of  Gearing. — Height  of  wheels  :  front,  3  ft.  4  in.;  and  rear, 
4  ft.,  without  the  tire.  Depth  of  rims,  i^j  in.  Size  of  spokes,  1^  in. 
Number  of  spokes,  12  and  14.  Stagger  of  spokes,  Y  in.  Hubs,  6%.  in. 
diameter.  Front  bands,  in.;  and  back,  sY  in..  inside  diameter. 
Length  of  front  bands,  2  in.  Length  of  hubs,  8  in.  Tire,  \]/2  X  in., 
round-edge  steel. 

The  front  springs  are  elliptic,  39  in.  long,  with  in.  opening  over 

all.  Width  of  steel,  iy  in.  Number  of  plates,  five,  namely^  the  first 
three  No.  2,  and  the  other  two  No.  3  steel.  Holes  apart  on  the  top 
half,  4  in.  Size  of  holes,  Y  in.  The  rear  springs  are  platform.  The 
side-springs  are  42  in.  long,  with  ic>y  in.  opening  over  all.  Width  of 
steel,  in.  Number  of  plates,  five,  namely:  the  first  three  No.  2, 
and  the  other  two  No.  3  steel.  Holes  apart  on  the  top  half,  3^  in.  Size 
of  holes,  Y  in-  The  cross-spring  is  36^  in.  long,  from  center  to  center, 
with  6  in.  set  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  iy  in.  Number  of  plates,  five, 
namely  :  the  first  four  No.  2,  and  the  last  No.  3  steel.  Axles,  iT7g  in. 
Track,  4  ft.  8  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  body  and  gearing,  black.  Trimming,  black  cloth. 
Mountings,  silver. 


AMENITIES  OF  STREET-RAILWAY  TRAVEL. 


Car  No.  18  is  going  up-town  crowded  on  Saturday  afternoon,  when 
a  young  man  on  the  platform  pulls  the  strap  for  a  lady  who  wishes  to 
get  off.  “Let  go  that  bell,  you  blankety,  blank,  blank,”  screams  the 
conductor,  from  the  inside  of  the  car.  As  the  torrent  of  profanity  and 
indecency  seems  to  be  going  on  indefinitely,  a  passenger  whose  ear 
happens  to  be  close  to  the  conductor’s  mouth  threatens  to  report  him  if  he 
does  not  stop  swearing.  The  result,  of  course,  is  to  divert  the  discharge 
upon  himself.  “  Who  cares  for  you,  blank,  blank  you  !  ”  yells  the  en¬ 
raged  functionary.  “  I’m  a  managing  this  car,  and  you  can’t  manage  me, 
■ - !  ”  The  passenger  gets  off. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 


“ The  carpenter  dresses  his 
plank ;  the  tongue  of  his  fore¬ 
plane  whistles  its  wild  ascend¬ 
ing  lisp." — Walt.  Whitman. 


ing  lisp. 


WORKING  DRAFT  OF  LIGHT  HEARSE,  WITH  RECT¬ 
ANGULAR  GLASSES. 

(See  Working  Draft  on  opposite  page  ;  also  Fashion  Plate  No.  90, 
and  Mechanical  Description  of  latter  on  page  757.) 

In  the  style  and  finish  of  its  Hearses  this  country  is  unexcelled  and  the 
variety  of  designs  is  remarkable.  Some  years  ago  the  oval  Hearse  was 
the  favored  style  ;  then  fashion  drifted  for  a  while,  after  which  the 
Hearse  with  octagon  side-glasses  took  the  lead  ;  and  then  straight  mold¬ 
ings  at  the  corners  of  the  side  glasses  gave  way  to  curved  moldings.  All 
the  above-named  bodies  were  supplied  with  circular  glasses  at  the  front 
and  rear  ;  but  during  the  past  few  years  nearly  all  the  newest  and  finest 
patterns  have  been  made  with  square  bodies,  which  we  consider  greatly 
preferable,  as  they  can  be  shortened  considerably. 

The  body  represented  in  the  accompanying  working  draft  has  a 
straight  front  and  rear,  and  is  practically  identical  with  the  one  shown 
in  connection  with  Fashion  Plate  No.  90,  in  this  number,  although  seve¬ 
ral  minor  changes  are  here  introduced,  which,  however,  do  not  alter  the 
general  character  of  the  whole.  This  body,  at  first  sight,  may  appear 
quite  elaborate,  but  our  description  will  show  that  its  construction  is  not 
difficult.  The  most  trying  part  for  those  unacquainted  with  such  work 
will  consist  in  working  out  the  moldings,  especially  if  the  shop  is  located 
in  a  small  town  in  the  interior,  with  no  establishment  near  at  hand 
having  a  molding  machine.  Small  shops  in  the  cities  are  better  situated 
in  this  respect  by  being  able  to  have  the  moldings  and  other  pieces 
gotten  out  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  as  at  least  one  establishment  doing 
such  work  is  sure  to  be  found  in  any  city  of  note. 

Our  draft  is  divided,  as  usual,  into  four  parts,  namely  :  Fig.  1  repre¬ 
sents  the  side  elevation  ;  Fig.  2,  the  ground  plan  ;  Fig.  3,  the  half  back 
view ,  and  Fig.  4,  a  sectional  or  end  view  of  the  bottom  molding,  cor¬ 
ner-pillar,  bottom  sill,  and  the  end  view  of  the  mound. 

The  dimensions  of  this  body  are  as  follows  :  Width  of  body  on  top, 
from  outside  to  outside  of  molding,  4  ft.  6  in.;  ditto  bottom,  4  ft.;  and 
ditto  boot,  32  in.  Rocker-plates,  3  X  Y  in.,  fastened  with  2  in.  No. 
18  screws. 

The  thicknesses  of  the  principal  pieces  are  as  follows :  The  long  bot¬ 
tom  sill  B  is  2  in.  thick.  The  boot-rocker  C  requires  3  in.  ash,  having  a 
thickness  of  2  in.  after  being  worked  out.  The  frame-pieces  D  D  D  D 
are  iy1^  in.  thick,  and  can  be  made  of  whitewood.  The  toe-board  bracket 
E  will  require  1  y  in.  ash.  The  front  boot-pillar  F,  is  Y&  in-  i  and  the  rear 
boot-pillar  G,  H/%  in.  thick.  The  door-pieces  are  iT\  X  iY  in.  The 
rear  cross-bar  is  2  in.  thick,  and  the  full  height  of  the  bottom  sills.  All 
the  other  cross-bars  are  1  X  3%  in.  The  pillars  K  K  can  be  made  of 
whitewood  to  avoid  unnecessary  weight.  Little  difficulty  will  be  encoun¬ 
tered  in  dressing  off  the  different  pieces.  All  are  dressed  by  the  square. 
The  only  piece  that  is  contracted  is  the  boot-rocker  C  ;  see  C',  Fig.  2. 

We  will  now  describe  the  framing  of  the  different  parts  entering  into 
the  construction  of  this  body. 

The  toe-board  bracket  E  is  halved  to  the  boot-rocker.  The  cross-bar 
H  is  then  mortised  into  the  combined  boot-rocker  and  the  toe-board 
bracket. 

The  panel  which  covers  rocker  C  is  not  even  with  the  outside  of  the 
toe-board  bracket  in  front,  but  projects  over,  and  the  end  of  the  panel  is 
shaped  off  as  per  drawing,  Fig.  1.  The  panel  and  the  molding  will  form  an 
offset,  making  a  good  finish.  The  boot-panel  sets  in  from  the  outside  of 
the  rocker  Y&  in.,  and  is  grooved  into  the  same.  The  front-pillar  F  is  Y 
in.  thick,  and  is  mortised  into  the  rocker  G.  The  boot-panel  is  glued 
over  the  pillar,  and  the  molding  is  fitted  afterward.  This  molding 
should  be  made  of  hard  wood,  1^5  in.  thick. 

The  rear  boot-pillar  G  is  framed  even  with  the  outside  of  the  rocker 
B,  and  the  boot-panel  is  put  into  a  groove.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
molding  of  the  rear  back-pillar  forms  a  feather-edge  at  the  connection 
with  the  rocker  B.  We  would  therefore  advise,  in  order  to  prevent 
breaking  the  edge  while  framing  and  fitting,  that  the  woodworker  make 
the  shoulder  as  indicated  on  the  drawing,  after  the  pillar  has  been  fitted 
and  glued,  which  should  be  done  before  the  side  panel  is  glued  to  rocker 
B.  The  projecting  part  is  worked  off  carefully  to  the  shape  of  the  top 
face  of  the  rocker  B,  and  the  panel  is  then  fitted  to  the  shoulder  of  the 
pillar. 
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the  top,  center  and  bottom,  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  wider  at  the 


The  boot-rocker  C  is  lapped  to  the  rocker  B.  The  lap  on  rocker  B 
can  he  gauged  off  ;  while,  in  the  case  of  rocker  C,  it  has  to  be  pricked 
off.  The  difference  between  the  front  and  rear  end  of  the  splice  is  to  be 
found  between  lines  a  and  b,  Fig.  2.  The  outside  joint  of  the  lap  will  be 
at  the  rear  end,  being  hidden  there  completely  by  the  molding. 

The  frame-pieces  D  D  D  D  are  lapped  together,  and  the  rabbet  for  the 
glass  is  worked  from  the  inside  to  sufficient  depth  to  bring  the  glass 
even  with  the  inside  of  the  frame.  Extra  moldings  are  then  screwed  to 
the  inside  of  the  frame  to  keep  the  glass  in  its  place. 

The  bottom  frame-piece  D  extends  1%  in.  below  the  top  face  of  the 
bottom  sill  B.  The  fastening  of  the  bottom  frame-piece  D  to  the  bottom 
sill  B  is  accomplished  in  the  following  manner  :  A  rabbet  is  worked  on 
from  the  outside  of  the  piece  D,  1%  in.  wide  by  ^  in.  deep.  A  rabbet 
of  the  same  width  is  then  worked  on  the  bottom  sill  B,  from  the  inside, 
of  the  same  width  and  deep  enough  to  bring  frame-piece  D  even  with  the 
outside  of  the  bottom  sill  B.  This  will  leave  a  shoulder  on  which  to  rest 
the  supporting  piece  for  the  mound  C',  Fig.  2.  The  glass-frame  D  is  fast¬ 
ened  to  the  bottom  sill  by  screws  and  glue.  The  screws  are  inserted  from 
the  inside.  The  piece  c,  Fig.  4,  is  also  fastened  to  the  frame-piece  D  by 
screws  and  glue.  The  screws  are  inserted  from  the  outside  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  sill  B.  Corner-plates  are  fastened  at  intervals  against  bottom  sill  B, 
and  the  mound  supports  C',  in  order  to  secure  additional  strength.  The 
center  part  of  the  pillars  is  turned,  and  the  top  and  bottom  parts  are 
square.  These  pillars  are  either  made  of  three  pieces,  or  in  one  piece. 
In  the  first  case,  the  center  or  turned  portion  is  either  lapped  to  the  top 
and  bottom  sections  of  the  pillars  from  the  inside,  or  a  dowel  is  inserted 
in  the  top  and  bottom  ends  of  the  center  portions  of  the  pillars  K  K. 
The  sides  of  the  pillars  facing  the  body  are  flattened  off,  to  gain  a  surface 
for  the  pillars  to  rest  against  the  body,  or  rather  the  frame-pieces  D  D  D 
D  and  the  bottom  sill  B. 

The  pillars  K  K  are  secured  to  the  glass-frame  pieces  and  bottom  sill 
by  glue  and  screws.  The  screws  are  inserted  from  the  inside.  It  will  be 
observed  that  there  is  a  vacant  space  between  the  inside  of  the  top 
molding  and  the  outside  of  the  glass-frame.  See  lines  D'  and  E',  Fig.  2. 
This  space  is  intended  to  be  filled  up  with  whitewood,  worked  out  the 
same  shape  as  the  heavy  molding.  This  filling-up  piece  F'  is  fastened 
to  the  top  glass-frame  piece  D,  by  screws  entered  from  the  inside.  To 
secure  the  piece  F  to  the  top  of  the  pillar  K  more  firmly,  two  dowels  are 
inserted  in  the  top  end  of  the  pillar.  The  piece  F'  is  fastened  to  the 
pillars  and  frame-piece  D  simultaneously. 

The  top  molding  is  made  of  two  pieces.  Each  piece  is  finished  sepa¬ 
rately.  The  outside  molding  is  then  glued  to  the  inner  one,  and  the 
whole  is  then  glued  to  the  body.  Care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  mold¬ 
ings  high  enough  to  allow  for  the  bevel  caused  by  the  curves.  The  half- 
round  molding  is  nailed  on  after  the  canvas  is  put  on  the  top. 

The  door  at  the  rear  reaches  to  the  bottom  of  the  body.  The  lock  is 
fastened  at  the  bottom  cross-piece  of  the  door.  The  rear  cross-bar  is 
lapped  to  the  sills,  and  fastened  by  screws.  We  would  advise  having 
the  rocker-plate  form  an  angle  at  the  rear  cross-bar,  for  greater  strength. 

Fig.  3,  the  half  back  view,  also  represents  the  end  view,  and  the  expla¬ 
nation  given  in  connection  with  the  latter,  just  below,  will  answer  for 
this  drawing  as  well. 

Fig.  4  shows  an  end  view  of  the  different  pieces  above  mentioned,  in¬ 
cluding  a,  the  molding  between  the  pillars  KK;d,  the  pillar  ;  r,  the  piece 
for  the  mound  to  rest  on  ;  and  e  the  mound.  The  mound  is  closed  on 
top  by  a  board  ^  in.  thick,  made  of  either  ash  or  poplar,  which  is  rab¬ 
beted  into  the  side-pieces  of  the  mound.  A  wooden  roller  is  let  in  at  the 
rear  end,  extending  its  entire  width  ;  and  numerous  small  rollers  are  let 
in  at  intervals,  as  indicated  on  Fig.  2.  The  top  piece  of  the  mound  is 
covered  with  cloth  ;  and  the  rollers,  which  are  silver-plated,  are  screwed 
on  top  by  silver-plated  screws. 

If  the  outside  appearance  of  the  pillars  K  K  at  the  bottom  end  or 
pedestal  is  considered  too  heavy,  they  can  be  lightened  as  indicated  by 
the  dotted  lines  on  Fig.  2. 

All  carvings  on  the  top  of  the  pillars  and  top  frame-pieces  can  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  if  preferred,  thereby  materially  reducing  the  labor  and  cost. 

Albert  Kehrl. 


HOW  TO  FRAME  THE  FRONT  STANDING-PILLAR 
OF  A  HEAVY  JOB. 


(See  “  A  Problem  for  the  Body-makers,”  October  Hub ,  1883,  page  485.) 


New-Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.,  1885. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  I  noticed  in  the  Problem  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  October  Hub  an  inquiry  as  to  the  best  method  of  framing  the 
front  standing-pillar  of  a  heavy  job. 

In  response  thereto,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  know  of  no  shop  in  New- 
Ilaven  which  has  its  pillars  framed  by  the  second  method  therein  men¬ 
tioned,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  correct  to  work  after  that  method.  Al¬ 
though  the  door,  when  made  in  this  way,  measures  the  same  width  at 


bottom,  which,  I  think,  is  objectionable  ;  and  not  only  does  the  outside 
of  the  door  appear  wider  at  the  bottom,  but  the  lace  upon  the  inside 
presents  a  crooked  appearance. 


These  defects  in  appearance  are  much  more  noticeable  when  the  door 
is  open  than  when  shut,  and  a  straight-edge  placed  against  the  edge  of 
the  door  would  touch  only  at  the  top  and  bottom  ;  and  the  pillar  of  course 
could  not  be  dressed  with  a  straight-faced  plane. 

If  made  by  the  first  method,  as  herewith  illustrated  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  outline  sketch,  the  surfaces  of  both  the  standing  and  door- 
pillars  are  straight  ;  and  while  the  door  is  somewhat  narrower  at  the 
bottom,  it  is  not  enough  so  to  look  pinched,  unless  the  “throw  around” 
or  bevel  of  the  pillars  is  excessive.  Geo.  H.  Smith 


HINTS  ABOUT  PLACING  A  VISE. 


Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  I  herewith  send  you  two  drawings 
of  sections  of  a  bench  with  vise  attached,  showing  the  manner  in  which 
I  place  the  same.  Fig.  1  shows  the  side  view  ;  and  Fig.  2,  the  end  view. 


I  place  the  jaws  of  the  vise  about  9  inches  from  the  outside  edge  of  the 
bench,  which  enables  me  to  work  curved  pieces  in  the  vise  in  any  posi¬ 
tion  I  desire.  All  kinds  of  seats  can  also  be  fastened  in  the  vise  without 
coming  in  contact  with  the  bench.  J.  H.  Mullin. 

A  Niagara  hackman,  wearing  an  $8,000  diamond  breast-plate,  had 
his  feelings  badly  lacerated  a  few  days  ago  by  a  bootblack  whom  he  had 
paid  twenty-five  cents  for  a  shine,  and  who  told  him  that  he  might  make 
a  fortune  by  hiring  himself  out  for  a  light-house  at  Long  Branch. 
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HINTS  FOR  BODY-MAKERS  AND  DRAFTSMEN. 

XIII.  FOUR  DESIGNS  OF  FOUR- PASSENGER  PHAETON  BODIES. 

The  accompanying  four  designs  represent  typical  modern  styles  of 
light  Four-passenger  Phaeton  bodies,  with  standing  tops,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  descriptions  briefly  suggest  their  most  noteworthy  features. 


Fig.  i  shows  a  body  with  deep  sides,  which  is  not  cut  down  in  the 
center.  To  relieve  the  plainness,  the  stanhope-pillar  at  the  rear  seat 
continues  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  body,  and  is  finished  toward  the 
front  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  drawing.  This  body  will  admit  of 
several  changes  if  desirable.  The  center  of  the  body  may  be  cut  out  in 
the  shape  of  the  molding,  or  a  door  can  be  attached  to  it.  Solid  seats 


instead  of  stick  seats  may  also  be  used.  If  the  body  is  constructed  with 
high  sides  as  shown  in  our  drawing,  the  front  seat  has  sides  only,  and  no 
back.  In  place  of  the  latter,  a  lazy-back  is  then  substituted,  consisting 
of  two  halves  hinged  together  in  the  center,  and  made  to  open  when  the 
seat  is  raised  ;  and  the  seat  is  also  made  of  two  halves  to  allow  of  easy 
access  to  the  rear  seat.  This  body  is  hung  on  side-bars. 


Its  principal  dimensions  are  these:  Width  of  body  on  top,  33  in.; 
ditto  bottom,  30  in.;  ditto  seat  on  top,  42  in.;  and  ditto  bottom,  37  in. 
Height  of  body  from  the  ground,  28  in.  Height  of  wheels  :  front,  3  ft. 
6  in. ;  and  rear.  3  ft.  10  in. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  plain  pattern,  made  with  a  door.  The  back  of  the  body, 
as  will  be  noticed  on  the  drawing,  is  slightly  concaved,  but  the  sides  are 
straight.  The  door  is  narrowed  in  at  the  bottom,  both  back  and  front. 
To  open  the  door  on  a  vertical  line,  the  bottom  hinge  is  bent  backward 
sufficiently  to  be  on  a  line  with  the  top  hinge.  Round  corners  are  used 
for  the  seats. 
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Width  of  body  on  top,  36  in.;  ditto  bottom,  32^4  in.;  ditto  seat  on  top, 
42  in.;  and  ditto  bottom,  37  in.  Height  of  body  from  the  ground,  30  in. 
Height  of  wheels  :  front,  3  ft.  2  in.;  while  the  rear  wheels  are  3  ft.  8  in. 
high,  if  two  springs  are  used  at  the  rear,  or  3  ft.  10  in.,  if  only  one 
spring  is  used. 

Fig.  3. — The  rear  seat  of  this  body  is  similar  to  that  of  a  cabriolet,  but 
has  less  swell.  The  sides  are  made  of  thick  whitewood,  which  may  also 
be  applied  to  the  back.  The  sides  and  back  form  a  miter  joint.  The 
front  seat  is  made  like  a  buggy  seat,  and  has  round  corners.  A  thin 
panel  is  let  into  the  rear  of  the  corner-pillars  above  the  molding  forming 
the  arm-rail.  Wings  are  advisable  at  the  front  and  rear,  to  prevent 
mud  from  being  thrown  into  the  vehicle. 

Width  of  body  on  top,  below  the  front  of  the  rear  seat,  35/4  *n->  ditto 
back,  30^  in.;  ditto  center,  31^  in-I  ditto  at  the  bottom  of  front  seat, 
33  in.;  at  the  dash,  30^4  in.;  front  seat  on  top,  40  in.;  bottom,  36  in.; 
rear  seat  on  top  in  front,  43  in.;  bottom,  40  in.;  back  on  top,  39  in.; 
and  bottom,  34*^  in.  Height  of  body  from  the  ground,  28  in.  Height 
of  wheels  :  front,  3  ft.;  and  rear,  3  ft.  10  in. 


Fig.  4- — This  should  make  a  stylish  looking  vehicle.  The  rear  seat 
and  the  body  form  an  ogee  sweep  at  the  back.  The  door  will  add  greatly 
to  the  good  appearance  of  the  job,  and  should  be  molded  off  as  shown 
on  the  drawing.  A  light  molding  is  fastened  on  the  bottom  edge  of  the 
body.  The  seat  projects  over  the  front  of  the  body  about  2  in.,  and  is 
contracted  toward  the  rear  about  1*4  in.  on  each  side.  The  sides  are 
solid,  and  the  moldings  are  worked  on  ;  or,  if  preferred,  they  can  be 
made  of  framework  and  left  open  on  the  sides.  The  back,  however, 
should  be  closed  by  a  panel. 

Width  of  body  on  top,  33  in.;  ditto  bottom,  30  in.;  ditto  top  of  seat, 
42  in. ;  and  bottom,  37  in.  Height  of  body  from  the  ground,  30  in.  Height 
of  wheels  :  front,  3  ft.  2  in.,  and  rear,  3  ft.  9  in.  Albert  Kehrl. 


A  WHEEL  FROM  THE  SANTA  F&  TRAIL. 

The  Beck  &  Corbitt  Iron  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  have  in  their  possession 
a  highly  interesting  specimen  of  wheel,  of  which  our  Mr.  Redding  has 
made  the  following  pen  sketch. 


Attached  to  it  is  a  tag,  bearing  the  following  account  of  its  history  and 
characteristics  : 

“This  wheel,  which  is  better  than  it  looks,  is  not  from  Egypt,  China  or  Peru, 
but  was  used  a  few  years  ago  on  the  old  Santa  Fe  Trail.  It  never  lost  a  tire, 
sprung  a  spoke,  or  needed  any  grease,  and  would  be  traveling  through  the  wil¬ 
derness  yet,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  R.  R.  now 
follows  the  same  old  trail  through  Western  Kansas,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Ari¬ 
zona,  and  Old  Mexico.” 
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“  The  smith  his  iron  mens- 
ures ,  hammered  to  the  an¬ 
vil's  chime." 

— Longfellow. 


HO  IV  TO  MAKE  CORNERS  ON  ROCK ER-PLA  TES. 

(See  six  illustrations  accompanying-.) 


The  making  of  rocker-plates  proves  a  perplexing  job  to  many  black¬ 
smiths,  and  to  such  I  desire  to  address  the  following  hints,  accompanied 
by  a  few  illustrations  which  I  hope  they  will  understand. 


In  the  first  place,  I  consider  it  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
work  to  have  all  tht  inner  corners  of  the  plates  rounded,  if  you  have 
sufficient  room  on  the  wood.  In  other  words,  try  to  avoid  having  a 


FIG.  2. 


sharply  defined  corner  on  the  inner  side.  I  will  endeavor  to  explain  how 
this  can  be  done.  First  upset  your  iron  fully,  which  one  heat  will 
permit. 


/C  C 


Then  cut  out  a  V-shaped  piece  as  in  A,  Fig.  1,  at  a  a ,  taking  care  to 
accurately  calculate  your  angle  and  to  cut  diagonally  across,  as  per  edge 
view,  Fig.  2,  at  b.  Cut  about  ^  in.  wide  across.  Then  fuller  with  a 
or  ^  in.  fuller,  from  the  inside  of  cut,  to  produce  a  scarf,  as  per  Fig.  3, 


at  c  c.  Then  bend  to  the  desired  angle,  as  per  D,  Fig.  4.  Then  take 
your  fuller  and  set  down  any  points  of  the  scarf  that  may  project  inward. 
You  then  have  as  a  result  Fig.  5,  as  it  appears  at  F. 

To  beginners  I  would  suggest  that  a  small  punch  be  driven  through  at 
e,  as  in  Fig.  5. 


Then  drive  a  piece  of  an  old  tire-bolt,  as  a  rivet,  through  this  hole, 
which  will  hold  the  lap  fast.  Then  close  down  your  scarf  closely,  and 


take  a  soft  heat.  Use  a  little  clean  sand  now  and  then,  and  have  a  clean 
fire,  and  you  can  rest  assured  that,  with  proper  attention,  you  will  effect 
a  perfect  weld,  and  leave  your  angle  undisturbed.  Dress  up  nicely  with 
a  flatter,  and  you  will  have  a  perfect  corner,  as  per  Fig.  6. 


After  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  this  class  of  work,  I  prefer  for 
rocker-plates  the  brand  of  iron  known  as  Ulster.  Many  carriage-builders 
seem  to  think  that  any  kind  of  iron  is  good  enough  for  rocker-plates,  but 
this  is  a  great  mistake,  for  obvious  reasons.  Supposing  such  a  plate  to 
break  (and  I  remember  having  seen  one  case),  the  whole  structure  is 
thereby  destroyed.  And  what  can  be  done  to  mend  it?  Some  patching 
may  be  attempted,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  give  satisfaction  to  either  the 
owner  or  builder.  r  pj.  L 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  POLE-CRAB. 

(See  sixteen  illustrations  on  this  and  the  following  page.) 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  We  have  a  four-in-hand  job  to  make,  for 
which  th'e  gentleman  ordering  demands  home-made  pole-crabs,  with  a  view  to 
assuring  a  few  of  our  transplanted  nobility  that  there  are  Kanucks  in  the  Domin¬ 
ion  who  are  as  good  mechanics  as  there  are  in  the  Mother  Country.  None  of  our 
iron-workers  here  ever  make  a  hook  crab,  nor  do  we  know  where  we  can  purchase 
domestic  ones.  Please  give  full  details  of  construction  as  clearly  as  is  possible, 
and  oblige,  T.  H.,  Montreal,  Quebec. 

Answer. — The  making  of  a  pole-crab  is  an  intricate  piece  of  forging, 
and  only  those  who  make  a  specialty  of  such  work  and  have  the  proper 
appliances,  can  do  so  with  profit.  In  order  to  meet  with  anything  like 
success,  the  very  best  material  must  be  used,  and  then  be  manipulated  by 
a  superior  iron-worker,  However,  if  our  correspondent  desires  to  make 
the  attempt,  here  are  the  processes. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  the  size  and  shape  required  for  the 
socket,  and  then  make  a  pattern  out  of  wood  or  sheet-iron. 


FIG.I. 


Then  shape  the  iron  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  having  it  much  smaller  than 
the  pattern,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  raising  of  good  heats,  and  plenty  of 
manipulation.  A  shows  the  plate  from  which  to  form  the  socket.  The 
oval  holes  B  B  are  for  the  insertion  of  the  arms  which  are  to  form  the 
loops  for  the  pole-straps. 


Next  make  two  pieces  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  wherein  C  is  the  oval  por¬ 
tion,  and  D  the  head  for  welding  to  the  socket.  Swage  these  pins  and 
head  in  flush. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  hole,  which  is  countersunk.  Insert  one  pin, 
and  weld  in  the  block,  and  dress  down  lively  with  a  small  fuller  and 
backing  hammer.  Turn  the  welded  pin  off,  and  bend  the  plate  a  trifle. 
Insert  and  weld  in  the  other  pin. 
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In  Fig.  4,  F  shows  the  plate,  and  G  G  the  pins.  Then  plate  out  to 
proper  size  as  per  pattern.  Trim  with  chisel,  scaff,  and  bend  with  care. 
vVeld  on  a  warm  mandrel.  Weld  the  back  end  first. 


When  the  socket  is  welded,  weld  plug,  Fig.  6,  into  the  small  end.  Then 
split  the  arms,  as  per  H  in  Fig.  7,  and  get  the  two  ends  II.  J  is  where 
the  arm  joins  the  socket.  Form  I  I  to  proper  size,  and  shape.  Weld  at 


I  F/G.7. 


center,  and  if  pole-straps  are  included  in  the  order,  make  the  same  as 
a  letter  D,  shaped  as  in  Fig.  8,  where  K  is  the  loop  ;  and  L,  the  arm. 

If  chains  are  to  be  used,  then  make  as  shown  in  Fig.  9,  where  M  is  the 
loop  ;  and  N,  the  arm. 


FIG  a 


rid:  9. 


If  a  ring  is  required,  then  make  as  shown  in  Fig.  10,  where  O  is  the 
eye  ;  P,  the  ring  ;  and  Q,  the  standard. 

To  form  the  D-shape,  have  a  tapered  mandrel  as  shown  in  Fig.  1 1. 

This  finishes  all  but  the  hook.  The  back  end  may  be  made  of  any 
desired  shape.  Customs  vary.  Some  prefer  the  plain  round  back  end, 
as  in  Fig.  12. 


To  form  the  hook,  begin  as  shown  in  Fig.  13,  where  R  represents  the 
socket.  Fuller  in  all  the  way  round,  as  at  S  S.  Then  fuller  in  at  the 
top  only,  as  per  T,  and  draw  down  U,  tapering  it  the  whole  length. 


HOW  TO  IRON  SHAFTS  SO  AS  TO  CLEAR  THE 
FRONT  SPRINGS. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir:  I  have  just  completed  a  three-spring  Pony 
Phaeton  ;  and,  with  a  view  to  having  it  ride  easy  at  the  forward  end,  I  used  a 
spring  made  as  long  from  end  to  end  as  I  could  conveniently  place  there ;  but 
after  the  job  was  all  completed,  I  found  it  impossible  to  use  the  shafts  because  of 
the  hinder  portion  hitting  the  springs,  and  I  was  compelled  to  put  in  a  new 
spring  in  order  to  get  over  the  difficulty.  Can  you  advise  a  method  by  which 
this  trouble  can  be  overcome  ?  Respectfully  yours,  H.  H.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Answer. — This  problem  is  an  easy  one,  as  we  will  endeavor  to  explain. 


In  the  accompanying  sketch  A  A  show  sections  of  the  shafts  in  front 
of  the  bar  ;  C  C,  the  back  sections  ;  B,  the  bar  ;  D  D,  the  shaft-heels  ;  and 
E  E,  the  shaft-eyes.  By  means  of  your  shaft-bar  give  the  shafts  spread 
enough  at  the  back  to  clear  the  ends  of  the  spring  ;  and  then,  by  means 
of  long  shaft-heels,  bent  as  per  sketch,  you  may  overcome  the  whole 
difficulty.  Shorten  the  wooden  back  part  of  the  shaft  in  proportion  to 
the  increased  length  of  the  shaft  neck.  N.  Y.  S. 


NOVEL  DESIGN  OF  ANVIL  PUNCH-BLOCK. 


Although  a  little  out  of  my  line,  I  will  try  to  describe  a  novel,  and 
what  I  consider  a  perfect  anvil  punch-block,  which  is  self-emptying. 


You  thus  get  Fig.  14,  where  V  is  the  socket  ;  W,  the  neck  between  hook 
and  socket ;  X,  the  horn  continuation  of  hook  ;  and  Y,  the  hook.  A  loop 
is  formed  for  the  safety-strap,  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  loops 
on  the  end  of  the  arms. 

Rough-file  the  whole,  and  get  in  shape.  Then  bend  the  hook. 

Next  make  the  safety-strap  bolt  shown  in  Fig.  15,  where  Z  is  the  bolt  ; 
A,  the  head  ;  and  B,  the  loop. 


E 


A,  in  the  acompanying  Fig.  1,  represents  a  square  block  which  fits  into 
the  hole  of  the  anvil.  B  is  the  front  face,  and  C  the  top  face.  D  D 

D . indicate  the  holes  on  the  top,  and  E  E  E . the  holes  on  the 

front.  Dotted  lines  show  the  position  of  the  holes  in  the  interior  of  the 
block.  The  top  is  made  of  steel  as  shown  at  F.  The  holes  are  halfway 
through  the  block,  coming  out  about  the  center  of  the  front  face.  See 
holes  E  E  E . on  B. 


In  making  the  holes,  commence  first  with  a  straight  punch,  and  then 
take  a  bent  punch  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  2,  and  the  holes  will  then  come 
out  at  the  side.  F.  F.  Soule. 

Charles  City,  Iowa. 


I 


CAMEL  CARS. 


This  completes  the  job,  ready  for  the  plater,  burnisher  and  polisher  ; 
and  we  get  the  result  shown  in  Fig.  16,  where  C  is  the  socket  ,  D,  the 
arm  and  loop  ;  E.  the  hook  ;  and  F,  the  safety-strap  bolt.  N.  Y.  S. 

“  Human  energy  must  have  work  ;  and  if  there  are  no  elephants  to 
catch,  you  will  see  mankind  trapping  mice.  1  he  Century. 


It  is  said  that  railway-cars  drawn  by  camels  will  shortly  constitute 
one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  travel  and  transportation  in  Central  Asia. 
It  is  proposed  by  the  Russian  Government  to  lay  a  line  of  rails  from 
Khiva  to  Tashkend,  600  miles  farther  East.  The  road  is  to  be  built  on 
the  Blecher  system, — a  kind  of  raised  railway  resting  on  peculiarly  placed 
sleepers, — and  will  follow  the  course  now  taken  by  caravans, 
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HOW  TO  PAINT  A  WHITE  HEARSE. 


Sterling,  III.,  Jan.  2,  1885. 

Editor  of  The  Hub— Dear  Sir  :  Please  tell  us  in  the  columns  of  The  Hub 
all  about  the  fillers,  paints  and  varnishes,  with  mode  of  working  them,  that  are 
used  on  white  hearses,  and  oblige,  yours  truly,  Rock  Falls  Mfg.  Co. 

Answer.— See  article  entitled  “  How  to  Paint  a  Sleigh  in  Pure  White  ” 
in  Volume  XXIII,  page  357  (October  Hub ,  1881),  which  gives  full  partic¬ 
ulars,  equally  applicable  to  either  a  sleigh  or  hearse. 


IS  NEW  OR  OLD  KEG-LEAD  PREFERABLE? 


Ardleigh,  Essex,  Eng.,  Jan.  3,  1885 
Editor  of  The  Hub— Dear  Sir:  Would  you  kindly  give  your  opinion  on 
keg-lead.  Our  dealers  keep  two  sorts :  one  called  “  old,”  which  is  stiff,  some¬ 
thing  like  putty,  and  the  other  called  “  new,”  which  is  very  soft.  The  “old" 
will  carry  the  most  oil,  and,  in  my  opinion,  covers  the  best.  Your  article  on 
Pa8:e  55 1  of  the  November  Hub  does  not  make  the  distinction,  and  if  it  would 
not  be  troubling  you  too  much  I  would  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  do  so. 

Yours  truly,  m.  W. 


PAINTING  ON  SILK. 


Marietta,  Pa.,  Dec.  20,  1884. 

Editor  of  The  Hub-Dear  Sir  :  Will  you  please  let  me  know  how  to 
paint  on  silk  and  satin  ?  Do  you  prepare  the  surface  first,  before  you  paint  on 
it  ?  If  so,  will  you  please  inform  me  what  the  preparation  is  ?  I  wish  to  do 
some  painting  and  gilding  on  a  silk  flag.  H.  E.  Rusing 

Answer.— Use  oil-colors,  but  made  to  dry  rather  “flat,”— that  is,  have 
them  mixed  about  half-and-half  japan  and  oil.  Then  so  ahead  a* 
with  ordinary  painting.  *  L 


Answer.— We  know  of  no  reason  why  old  keg-lead  should  be  any 
better  than  the  new.  We  should  decidedly  prefer  the  new.  If  the  old  is 
stiffer  and  covers  better,  that  is  simply  because  the  oil  has,  from  some 
cause,  either  become  impaired  in  its  qualities,  or  reduced  in  quantity.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  over-dose  with  oil.  The  new  keg-lead  generally  has 
nearly  a  sufficient  proportion  of  oil  for  immediate  use,  excepting  for  the 
first  or  priming  coats.  All  subsequent  coats  can  be  made  from  the  keg- 
lead  as  taken  from  the  package,  simply  diluted  a  trifle  with  turpentine. 

L. 


A  WHACK  AT  WHITE-LEAD. 


HOW  TO  PREVENT  SILVER-LEAF  FROM 

BLACK. 


TURNING 


_  _  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  5,  1885. 

Editor  of  The  Hub— Dear  Sir  :  I  have  ornamented  many  wagons  and 
am  called  now  to  ornament  some  with  silver  lettering,  etc.  My  experience  with 
silver-leaf,  heretofore,  has  been  that  it  will  not  hold  its  brightness,  but  turns 
black.  Is  it  the  fault  of  the  sizing  I  use,  which  is  the  ordinary  sizing  used  by 
gilders,  or  where  is  the  difficulty  ?  Please  answer,  and  oblige,  D. 

Answer.— We  know  of  no  way  to  prevent  silver-leaf  from  turning 
black.  Silver-leaf  is  no  longer  in  use  by  our  best  wagon-painters,  for  the 
reason  you  have  named  in  your  letter.  Aluminium-leaf  has  taken  its 
place.  Use  this,  with  the  same  sizing,  and  you  will  experience  no  fur¬ 
ther  trouble,  as  this  holds  its  silvery  brightness  to  the  last.  It  costs  less 
than  silver-leaf.  ^ 


DARKENING  OF  VERMILION. 


^  ^  „  Reading,  Pa.,  Jan.  2,  1885. 

Editor  of  The  Hub— Dear  Sir:  I  have  trouble  with  my  vermilion  turning 
dark.  I  buy  the  very  best  English  vermilion  that  I  can  get  here,  and  have 
painted  some  wagons  that  were  first-class  in  every  respect  when  turned  out  but 
the  vermilion  has  turned  dark  recently. 

I  know  the  trouble  was  not  with  the  varnish  used  over  it,  as  that  was  light- 
colored  and  of  the  best  quality.  Do  you  think  I  could  buy  better  vermilion  in  New- 
York,  or  what  would  you  advise  me  to  do  ?  I  am  in  trouble,  and  will  be  greatly 
obliged  if  you  will  send  me  an  immediate  answer  by  mail. 

Yours  truly,  C  F>  N 

Answer.— This  is  a  common  complaint.  The  trouble  probably  exists 
in  your  manner  of  mixing  the  vermilion.  It  should  always  be  mixed  in 
a  good  grade  of  rubbing  varnish,  light  in  color.  Oil  and  japan  dryers 
should  be  strictly  avoided  wherever  vermilion  is  in  the  case,  as  they  are 
sure  to  darken  it  upon  exposure  to  the  sunlight.  L 


ORNAMENTATION  OF  ENGLISH  MAIL-CARTS. 


Ardleigh,  Essex,  Eng.,  Jan.  3,  1885. 

Editor  of  The  Hub-Dear  Sir  :  The  Mail-Carts  used  in  these  parts  are 
painted  red,  gold  lettered,  and  shaded  black,  and  have  also  a  crown  about  kU 
inches  in  diameter.  Those  that  have  come  under  my  notice  appear  to  be  imita¬ 
tion,  and  have  evidently  fallen  several  steps  below  the  original.  May  I  ask  you 
to  oblige  me  with  the  shading,  etc.,  through  The  Hub  ? 

Yours  truly,  M.  w. 

Answer.  We  are  not  posted  regarding  the  character  of  ornamenta¬ 
tion  used  on  English  Mail-Carts,  and  have  no  ready  means  of  gaining  the 
necessary  information.  Our  contemporaries  in  London  can  no  doubt 
give  you  full  particulars.  The  designs  you  refer  to  are  very  likely  exe¬ 
cuted  in  decalcomanie,  and  transferred  to  the  panels,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  crests  of  the  New-York  Cab  Co.  are  applied  to  their  cabs.  In 
this  event,  you  could  no  doubt  obtain  from  the  builders  of  the  Mail-Carts 
referred  to,  one  or  more  copies  of  such  transfer  designs  at  small  expense. 


Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  One  of  my  chief  troubles  as  a 
manufacturer  of  carriages  has  been  in  the  paint-shop. 

A  few  years  ago  I  tried  a  patent  roughstuff  that  was  warranted  to  save 
time  and  money  and  never  crack  or  peel ;  but,  after  having  been  to  the 
expense  of  re-painting,  and  paying  my  customers  for  re-painting,  several 
car-loads  of  buggies,  I  had  about  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lead- 
and-oil  system  was  the  safest,  even  if  it  did  occasionally  play  the  mis¬ 
chief.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Carriage  Builders’  Association  at 
St.  Louis,  however,  the  claims  made  by  Scott  for  his  system  of  doing 
away  with  lead,  together  with  the  samples  of  painting  shown,  have  led  me 
to  make  a  cat  fful  re-examination  of  the  whole  subject. 

I  have  read  every  communication  in  the  paint  department  of  The  Hub , 
and  other  trade  journals  that  I  could  get  hold  of,  ever  since  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  P.  W.  F.,  A.  B.  C.,  and  other  kindred  substitutes  for  the  poison¬ 
ous  leads,  and  I  find  that  I  am  a  seeker  after  knowledge  in  a  field  where 
a  great  many  earnest  people  have  preceded  me  with  the  crucible  of  the 
chemist  and  with  most  careful  and  painstaking  experiment.  Lead 
appears  to  be  the  battle-ground  in  carriage  painting.  I  am  only  a 
learner,  and  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  sum  up  and  give  the  results  of 
all  the  discussion  and  experiment,  or  to  tell  just  what  is  the  value  of  that 
subtle,  volatile  substance  which  has  such  power  to  mar  the  work  of  a 
carriage  painter,  and  which  many  still  cling  to  from  the  lack  of  certain 
knowledge  of  something  that  is  better  ;  but  I  have  gone  far  enough  in 
the  investigation  to  be  satisfied  that,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  lead 
is  wholly  unfit  for  use  in  carriage  painting.  It  has  but  a  single  qualifica¬ 
tion,  and  that  is  plasticity  or  covering  quality.  It  is  the  most  inelastic 
of  the  minerals.  A  wire,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  is  ruptured 
by  a  weight  of  thirty  pounds.  Now,  whatever  else  a  material  for 
carriage  painting  lacks,  it  must  be  elastic  in  order  to  be  durable,  or  else 
it  will  require  the  skill  of  an  expert  to  spread  it  thin  enough  and  to  cover 
it  effectually  with  subsequent  elastic  coats  to  exclude  the  air,  which  is 
precisely  what  has  to  be  done  in  every  successful  case  of  lead  painting. 

Moreover,  all  white-lead  of  American  make  contains  sugar-of-lead, 
which,  in  case  of  dampness,  attacks  iron  with  rust.  This  sugar-of-lead 
also  destroys  the  adhesiveness  of  oil.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  points 
which  science  makes  against  lead,  but  these  few  help  to  explain  the 
otherwise  inexplicable  process  of  putting  on  foundation  coats  of  lead, 
and  sandpapering  each  one  of  them  nearly  all  off.  It  may  be  that  the 
stuff  will  do  more  good  when  taken  up  in  fine  dust  by  the  lungs  of  the 
painter  than  when  left  in  any  considerable  quantity  on  the  carriage. 
The  uniform  directions  to  sandpaper  it  off  seem  to  imply  that  it  will  give 
either  the  painter  or  the  carriage  the  colic. 

Now,  Scott  may  not  be  the  lucky  chemist  or  practical  painter  who  has 
struck  the  compound  that  will  banish  lead  from  the  average  paint-shop, 
but  I  shall  watch  with  interest  the  experiments  being  made  with  his 
system.  Carriage-making,  if  not  one  of  the  fine  arts,  is  getting  to  be 
one  of  the  sciences,  and  as  science  is  steadily  on  the  move,  and  steadily 
pitching  its  tent  each  night  one  day’s  march  nearer  Truth,  I  am  looking 
for  some  one  to  come  along  soon  with  a  carriage  panel  that  will  dry  in 
reasonable  time,  that  don’t  have  to  be  rubbed  in  with  a  brush  and  off 
with  a  rag,  or  laid  on  evenly  with  a  brush  and  “well  cut  down  with 
sandpaper,  and  that  has  the  qualities  of  adhesiveness  or  “  sticktoative- 
ness,”  and  elasticity,  as  well  as  plasticity.  Manufacturer. 

Racine,  Wis.,  Jan.  2.  1885. 


T  is  a  Dutch  proverb  that  “  paint  costs  nothing,”  such  are  its  preserv¬ 
ing  qualities  in  damp  climates.  Well,  sunshine  costs  less,  yet  is  a  finer 
pigment.  And  so  of  cheerfulness,  or  a  good  temper— the  more  it  is 
spent,  the  more  of  it  remains  .—Considerations  by  the  Way. 
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THE  DEVILTRY  OF  VARJV/SH  PITTING ,  AND  HOW 

TO  AVOID  IT. 

By  Louis  Matern. 

After  the  coach  or  car-painter  has  laid  on  his  coat  of  finishing 
varnish  of  great  luster  and  durability,  having  previously  taken  all 
possible  precautions  to  accomplish  a  well-finished  job,  he  may  find  to  his 
chagrin  that  the  varnish  has  not  flowed  out  in  a  mirror-like  surface  as 
anticipated,  but  has  turned  to  an  unsightly  surface  of  pits, — in  some 
cases  so  invisibly  small  that  they  can  be  recognized  by  the  eye  only  as  a 
dull-looking  surface. 

What,  now,  causes  varnish  to  thus  pit  ?  Briefly  summed  up,  we  find 
four  periods  in  the  course  of  painting  and  varnishing  wherein  these 
troubles  arise,  as  follow  : 

Firstly :  Pitting  may  arise  from  the  undercoats  of  paints  and 
varnishes,  under  the  conditions  named  below. 

When  red-lead  or  sugar-of-lead  has  been  used  in  any  of  the  undercoats 
(even  in  the  priming  coat  only),  it  is  liable  to  penetrate  sooner  or  later 
through  the  paint  and  varnish  and  cause  pitting. 

When  too  much  oil  has  been  used  in  the  undercoats,  the  free  oil  works 
its  way  into  the  varnish,  and  likewise  causes  pits. 

When  the  body-rubbing  varni&h  has  a  very  hard  or  glossy  surface,  it 
is  apt  to  repel  the  finishing  varnish,  forming  pits,  globes  or  runs. 

When  the  last  undercoat  is  of  a  mixture  of  color-and-varnish,  or  of 
two  imperfectly  mixed  body-varnishes,  or  of  turpentine  and  varnish, — 
or  of  japan-dryer  and  varnish,  or  anything  else  mixed  with  the  body- 
varnish,  or  dust  having  blown  into  it,  an  uneven  surface  may  result, 
which,  when  rubbed  down  as  usual  with  pumicestone,  exposes  partly 
hard  and  partly  soft,  partly  quick  and  partly  slow  drying  minute  places. 
Of  these,  the  soft  and  porous  spots  draw  in  some  of  the  finishing 
varnish  and  form  pits,  while,  where  the  hard  particles  hold  out,  the 
surface  remains  smooth  or  curls  up. 

When  the  last  coat  of  rubbing  varnish  has  been  rubbed  through  to  the 
next  under-coat  of  a  different  varnish  or  composition,  pits  may  appear  at 
the  rubbed-through  places. 

Secondly:  Pitting  may  occur  by  reason  of  particles  having  got  upon 
the  surface  previous  to  varnishing,  as  through  impure  water  being  used  to 
wash  the  surface,  or  from  a  greasy  or  dirty  chamois-skin  or  sponge,  or 
pumice  powder  left  in  an  unobserved  place,  or  dust  having  settled  in  the 
surface,  or  from  soap,  grease,  etc.,  from  the  hands  of  the  operator,  or, 
worse  yet,  his  own  saliva.  A  varnisher,  who,  at  his  work,  sings, 
sneezes,  talks  or  breathes  heavily,  is  apt  to  impair  the  surface  by  saliva 
from  his  mouth  distributed  in  an  invisible  spray,  which  is  sure  to  cause 
pitting. 

Thirdly  :  Pitting  may  be  the  'fault  of  the  finishing  varnish. 

If  this  contains  undissolved  gums,  dust,  or  other  foreign  matters,  it  is 
apt  to  form  pits  or  a  dull  surface. 

If  there  is  too  much  essential  oil  or  spirit  in  the  varnish,  it  evaporates 
too  fast,  and  breaks  the  surface,  thereby  forming  pits.  To  avoid  this, 
the  varnisher  should  expose  freshly-opened  finishing  varnish  to  air  for  a 
few  days,  by  loosening  the  stopper  of  the  varnish-can,  to  let  some  of  the 
spirit  escape. 

If  the  varnish  brush  has  not  been  thoroughly  cleaned,  the  particles  left 
are  apt  to  form  pits,  and  are  sure  to  form  specks. 

If  a  varnisher  by  his  quick  movements  creates  a  draught  over  the 
varnished  surface,  it  is  apt  to  pit. 

If,  as  mentioned  in  “Secondly,”  the  varnisher,  in  using  his  breath, 
allow  particles  of  his  saliva  to  mix  with  the  finishing  varnish,  it  is  sure  to 
pit.  A  careful  varnisher  is  always  on  his  guard  not  to  allow  his  breath 
to  come  in  contact  with  either  the  varnished  or  to-be-varnished  surface. 

Fourthly:  Pitting  may  result  from  conditions  to  which  the  finishing 
varnish  is  exposed  in  the  course  of  hardening. 

Much  has  been  said  upon  damp  or  dry  air,  or  electricity,  having  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  pitting,  but  no  proof  has  yet  been  given  to  substantiate 
the  fact. 

The  need  of  ventilating  a  varnish-room  without  causing  a  draught  has 
also  been  dwelt  upon,  but  this  is  an  impossibility.  Draughts  (which  can 
hardly  be  avoided  in  a  varnish-room)  certainly  often  cause  pitting,  and 
they  often  arise  from  a  stove  drawing  air  from  somewhere,  and  when 
the  stove  is  heated,  it  is  sure  to  draw  a  circulation  of  air  from  the  stove 
toward  and  along  the  ceiling,  descending  again  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room  from  where  the  stove  stands. 

*  Injurious  draughts  may  also  occur  by  opening  a  ventilator  ;  by  open¬ 
ing  and  shutting  a  door  for  ingress  and  exit  ;  by  water  on  the  floor  in 
hot  weather,  which  evaporates,  rises  and  causes  an  upward  current, 
striking  against  the  varnished  surface  turned  downward,  and  all  the 
more  so  when  the  varnished  surface  is  within  a  few  inches  of  the  floor  , 
by  the  varnisher  walking  swiftly  through  the  room  ;  or  by  the 
varnisher’s  breath  coming  in  contact  with  the  varnished  job. 

Pitting  may  also  be  caused  by  spotting  the  varnished  surface  with 
saliva  (as  explained  in  “  Secondly 


It  may  also  occur  by  reason  of  crowding  the  varnish-room  with  too 
many  jobs  in  course  of  finishing,  which  saturate  the  air  with  varnish 
spirits  before  the  evaporation  of  the  varnish  is  completed,  as  is 
unavoidable  in  the  process  of  hardening  the  varnish.  As  slacked  lime 
cannot  harden  in  its  wet  state,  neither  can  varnish  harden  while  it  retains 
its  essential  oils. 

Allowing  the  varnish  to  remain  too  long  exposed  for  hardening  has  a 
tendency  to  form  hills  and  pits,  by  reason  of  minute  matter  being 
always  contained  in  the  varnish  and  flying  into  it  during  the  time  of  its 
setting. 

This  slow  setting  of  sensitive  finishing  varnishes  is  also  the  cause  of 
small  runs,  in  forms  of  something  like  an  inverted  comma  (‘),  which 
shows  its  worst  feature  on  a  much-hardened  under-surface,  particularly 
on  an  old  job  re-varnished.  The  explanation  is  this  :  a  thoroughly  hard¬ 
ened  undercoat  of  varnish  does  not  at  once  relieve  the  finishing  coat  of 
its  varnish  spirits  by  suction,  but,  setting  quickly,  it  leaves  the  varnish 
too  long  in  a  fluid  state,  when  the  little  specks  in  the  finishing  coat  form 
loaded  floaters  and  plow  their  way  slowly  down  to  the  edge  of  the  sur¬ 
face,  or  until  arrested  by  the  setting  of  the  varnish  to  a  consistency 
resisting  its  further  progress.  Heavy  coats  are  more  apt  to  do  this  than 
light  ones. 

By  overheating  the  varnish-room,  varnish  will  often  sink  or  form  pits. 
The  spirit  of  the  varnish  is  then  evaporated  too  rapidly,  and  breaks  up 
the  surface  into  the  shape  of  minute  volcano  mouths,  or  craters,  and 
thus  gives  it  a  dull  surface. 

By  letting  the  air  cool  down  to  freezing  point,  varnish  is  brought  to  a 
jelly-like  condition  forming  hills  and  pits  ;  and,  still  worse,  when  it  cools 
down  to  zero,  before  the  varnish  has  sufficiently  hardened,  it  will  crack 
the  varnish. 

To  guard  against  the  more  common  causes  of  pitting  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble,  the  following  conditions  should  invariably  be  observed.  All  under¬ 
coats  of  paint  must  be  laid  on  flat,  that  is,  without  gloss.  The  painting 
must  not  contain  any  red-lead  or  sugar-of-lead.  There  must  be  at  least 
two  coats  of  a  first-class  rubbing-body  varnish  ;  if  less,  the  finishing 
varnish  will  not  hold  its  gloss,  and  is  sure  to  lose  its  luster  in  a  short  time. 
It  must  have  at  least  two  rubbings  before  finishing:  first,  a  thorough 
one;  and,  a  day  or  two  afterward,  just  previous  to  varnishing,  a  light 
one.  This  last  rubbing  is  needed  to  remove  the  slight  crust,  now  too 
much  hardened  for  the  finishing  varnish  to  best  adhere  to  it, — as  ex¬ 
plained  under  “  Fourthly,”  in  referring  to  slow-setting  varnish  and  runs. 
The  varnisher  must  heed  all  the  above  explanations  to  guard  against 
pitting. 

In  re-varnishing  a  job,  it  is  not  always  advisable  to  underlay  a  coat  of 
body-varnish  or  mixture  thereof,  as  in  this  case  nine  out  of  ten  times  the 
finishing  coat  of  varnish  will  shortly  crack.  Finishing  varnish  only  gives 
no  such  tendency,  but  it  would  pit  if  the  precaution  were  not  taken  (after 
having  the  job  rubbed  down,  touched  up  and  cleaned  with  great  care)  of 
giving  it  a  coat  of  turpentine  and  gold-sizing  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
one  pint  of  turpentine  to  twenty-five  drops  of  gold-sizing.  After  about 
three  hours’  time,  this  intermediate  coat  is  ready  to  be  varnished  over, 
even  with  the  most  sensitive  finishing  varnish,  and  there  is  then  hardly 
any  risk  of  pitting.  But  the  gold-sizing  must  be  very  sparingly  used,  or 
else  the  last  coat  of  finishing  varnish  will  crack  and  come  off  in  a  brown¬ 
ish  powder,  as  if  corroded  by  ammonia.  Louis  Matern. 

Bloomington,  III.,  Jan.  3,  1885. 

HOW  TO  REMOVE  OLD  PAINT  FROM  A  BODY 

OR  GEAR. 


Rondout,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  8,  1885. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  Allow  me  to  ask  a  favor  of  you.  I  have 
a  coach  to  do  in  first-class  style.  The  paint  is  to  be  taken  off  from  both  the  body 
and  gear.  1  have  never  taken  paint  off  from  gears,  and  I  would  therefore  like 
to  ask  you  to  inform  me  which  would  be  the  best  way  to  do  this. 

Also,  kindly  inform  me  where  I  can  obtain  a  good  japan  for  mixing  rough- 
stuff. 

By  giving  me  the  above  information  you  will  oblige,  yours  respectfully, 

John  Gellner. 

Answer. — The  most  effective  way  to  remove  old  paint  from  a  body  or 
gear  is  to  burn  it  off  by  gas,  or  by  a  charcoal  burner,  or  by  a  spirit  lamp. 
If  neither  of  these  is  handy,  then  use  a  hot  iron,  but  be  careful  not  to 
scorch  the  wood. 

Another  way,  adapted  for  gears  only,  is  to  scrape  it  off.  To  do  this, 
take  half  an  old  spring  leaf,  as  narrow  as  possible,  and  grind  the  edges 
flat  on  the  grindstone.  This  you  will  find  a  useful  tool  for  removing  old 
paint  from  the  spokes  and  woodwork.  For  the  springs  and  ironwork, 
use  an  old  chisel. 

Almost  any  reliable  varnish  house  can  furnish  you  the  japan  you 
require.  _  ^ • 

Advertising  Artist:  “May  I  paint  your  barn?”  Peasant:  “Oh, 
certainly  ;  but  the  house  needs  it  more.” — Fliegende  Blatter. 
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DESIGN  APPLICABLE  TO  THE  TRIMMING  OF 
HEAVY  CARRIAGES. 


(See  four  Illustrations  accompanying.) 

Plain  Rectangular  Finish. 

This  design  differs  in  several  respects  from  that  illustrated  and  des 
cribed  in  the  last  number,  pages  701  and  702,  as  will  be  seen  by  compari¬ 
son.  Fig.  1  shows  the  quarter ;  Fig.  2,  the  back ;  Fig.  3,  the  cushion 
and  seat-fall ;  and  Fig.  4  the  door. 

The  upper  part  of  the  side  quarter,  in  this  design  now  before  us, 
in  made  plain,  but  a  space  of  about  10  in.  is  allowed  on  the  back 
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Fig.  i. 

piece  so  as  to  relieve  somewhat  the  excessive  plainness  of  so  large 
a  surface.  The  blocks  are  made  longer  from  right  to  left,  which  makes 
a  slight  change  from  the  old  style  of  squares.  The  pads  over  the  win¬ 
dows  are  made  in  small  squares.  Use  broad-lace  with  a  small  raised 
figure,  green  goatskin,  and  carpet  to  match.  The  fall  is  made  up 'as 
shown  in  design,  with  springs  in  the  back  and  cushions. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  go  into  details  regarding  the  laying  off  of 
this  pattern,  as  any  one  can  see  the  changes  at  a  glance.  In  nearly  all 
heavy  work  they  are  now  using  the  long  pipe  roll  in  our  cities,  simply 
because  it  makes  the  easiest  back.  w  H  v 


TRIMMING  OF  AN  ENGLISH-BUILT  BROUGHAM. 

From  a  recent  copy  of  the  News,  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  we  quote  the 
following  description  of  the  trimming  and  finish  of  an  exhibition 
Brougham  built  by  Mr.  John  Robertson,  of  that  city.  It  says  : 

“  Many  little  improvements  have  been  made  which  are  worth  mention¬ 
ing. 
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Fig.  2. 

“The  doors  are  carefully  fitted  with  rubber  stud-heads  and  slam  locks 
to  keep  them  from  rattling  ;  while  the  glass-frames,  which  so  often  prove 
a  source  of  annoyance,  are  made  to  fit  into  cheeks  with  rubber  wheels, 
which  on  wearing  can  be  turned  round. 

The  front  seat  is  made  to  fold  up  in  a  neat  and  ingenious  way,  which 
gives  additional  room,  and  enhances  the  appearance. 


Fig.  3. 

“  On  both  sides  of  the  quarters  a  small  mirror  with  beveled  edges  is 
placed,  and  can  be  covered  up. 

The  inside  is  trimmed  in  a  very  handsome  manner  with  silk  velvet 
and  sunflower-pattern  lace,  by  Fry,  of  Dublin.  The  pockets  on  the  door 
are  dispensed  with,  and  two  deep  and  large  pockets  placed  over  the 
rocker  open  over  the  cushion,  and  cannot  in  any  way  be  closed  up. 
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“  All  the  frames  are  covered  with  a  rubberjjsolution — on  a  plan  by  Mr. 
Robertson — instead  of  paste,  which  now,  after  years  of  experience,  has 
been  found  to  answer  all  objections  that  were  made  against  the  use  of 
paste,  while  it  keeps  out  wet  and  preserves  the  frames. 

“All  the  glasses  are  of  plate-glass,  with  beveled  edges.  The  straps 
are  peculiarly  fixed  with  brass  plates  with  beveled  edges,  which  prevents 
all  damp  from  rotting  the  straps  or  covering  of  the  frames. 


Fig.  4. 


“All  the  steps  have  India-rubber  pads,  which  catch  the  feet,  while 
a  most  ingenious  yet  simple  device  of  a  bow  of  half-round  iron  prevents 
ladies’  dresses  from  catching  on  the  edges  of  the  plate-step,  and  saves 
many  an  accident  and  many  a  dress. 

“  Much  care  has  been  taken  with  the  springs,  the  end  connections  being 
with  leather  braces  which  keep  down  the  noise. 

“  The  brake  is  very  efficient  and  simple  in  its  construction,  necessi¬ 
tating  only  two  bolts  for  connecting  the  whole  to  the  rocker. 

“The  wheels  are  light,  fitted  with  the  Warner  patent,  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  the  best,  while  the  tyres  are  shod  with  rubber,  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  is  highly  spoken  of  and  adopted  on  medical  broughams. 

“  The  body  and  carriage-part  are  painted  alike — dark  olive  brown, 
picked  out  with  old  gold.” 

HINTS  ABOUT  LEATHERING  SHAFTS. 

Neat  trimming  adds  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  shafts,  and  this  fea¬ 
ture  should  not  be  overlooked  on  first-class  work.  There  are  various 
designs  and  methods  employed  for  leathering  shafts,  and  I  propose 
below  to  indicate  some  of  the  more  popular  of  these,  that  I  have  eithei 
used  myself  or  seen  employed  by  others. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  1  shows  a  very  popular  pattern,  the  execution  of  which  may  be 
briefly  described  as  follows  : 

The  first  important  point  in  all  such  work  is  to  place  the  leathers  and 
straps  in  their  proper  places.  The  point  leathers  should  be  not  less  than 
24  inches  in  length. 

Place  the  hold-back  straps  3  ft.  9  in.  from  the  cross-bar  of  the  shafts. 
Some  builders  prefer  to  put  them  3  ft.  6  in.,  and  I  have  seen  them  as  far 
back  as  3  ft.  2  in.;  but  I  think  this  is  liable  to  cause  the  shafts  to  lift 
up  at  the  points  when  the  horse  holds  back.  The  hold-back  strap  we  cut 
8 inches  long. 

The  trace-straps  are  placed  20  inches  from  the  cross-bar,  and  are  cut 
11  inches  long.  When  they  are  too  short  the  traces  soon  cut  them  in 

two. 

The  straps  around  the  singletree  or  whiffletree  should  be  cut  long 
enough  to  let  the  singletree  work  free,  for  it  is  very  important  that  it 

I 


should  move  with  the  motion  of  the  horse.  I  have  known  cases  where 
such  straps  were  made  too  tight,  thereby  causing  the  horse  s  shoulders 
to  become  sore,  and  also  wearing  away  the  hair  from  the  horse  s  breast, 
where  breast  harness  was  used. 


Fig.  2  shows  two  ways  of  putting  on  the  straps  last-named.  (See  A 
and  B.)  The  key-straps  (see  C,  C  in  Fig.  2)  should  not  be  tacked  on  top 
of  the  singletree,  as  is  generally  done,  for  the  horse’s  tail  will  then  be 
liable  to  catch  on  them.  It  is  better  to  have  a  hole  put  through  the  sin¬ 
gletree,  as  seen  in  cut,  and  to  draw  the  strap  through  and  hold  it  by  a 
tack  on  the  bottom.  This  will  also  look  much  neater  than  the  old  way 
of  tacking  on  the  top. 

The  methods  of  finishing  the  edges  of  the  patent-leathers  are  so  nu¬ 
merous  that  we  will  not  attempt  to  give  them  all,  but  will  name  below  a 
few  of  those  most  popular  at  present  with  us. 

1st.  The  cheapest  way  is  simply  to  black  the  edges  and  tack  on. 

2d.  The  next  is  to  bind  the  edges,  which  look  very  neat  when  new, 
but  it  is  not  durable. 

3d.  The  third  method  is  to  pare  down  the  edges  of  the  patent-leather, 
and  draw  a  J^-inch  fiat  welt  around  the  edges,  tacking  on  the  bottom 
only.  This  makes  a  very  neat  finish  and  will  wear  well. 

4th.  The  best  method  of  all,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  finish  the  edges  with 
a  Yi- inch  harness-leather  strap,  shave  the  strap  down  to  the  thickness  of 
the  patent-leather,  and  crease  the  edges  with  a  fine  creaser.  Then  draw 
tight  around  the  shafts,  joining  close  to  the  edges  of  the  patent-leather. 
This  is  the  most  durable  method  I  know  of,  and  the  dead  finish  of  the 
harness-leather  looks  well  in  contrast  with  the  glossy  finish  of  the  patent- 
leather. 


In  Fig.  3,  the  point  leather  runs  back  past  the  hold-back  strap.  The 
point  leathers  are  sometimes  stitched  on  with  a  waxed-end,  and  other 
trimmers  prefer  to  join  the  edges  together  and  sew  them  on  with  a  single 
needle.  Generally,  however,  they  are  tacked  on  with  2^-oz.  tacks. 
Drive  them  in  evenly,  and  blacken  the  heads  to  prevent  them  from  rust¬ 
ing.  _  C-  G-  CooK- 

helpful  appliance  for  use  in  SEA M I NG-  UP 

TOPS. 


In  Fig.  1,  I  represent  a  method  of  seaming-up  carriage  tops,  intended 
to  be  employed  on  first-class  work  where  hand-work  is  required.  By 
this  method  no  basting  with  needle  and  thread  is  required  for  keeping 
the  welt  in  its  place  while  stitching.  This  affords  a  saving  of  almost  half 
the  time,  as  it  takes  nearly  as  long  to  baste  in  the  welt  as  it  does  to 
stitch  up  the  top,  besides  being  a  somewhat  tedious  job. 


Our  device  for  seaming  up  tops  in  this  manner  above  suggested  con¬ 
sists  of  a  board  rounded  off  to  correspond  with  the  round  of  the  top 
quarter,  see  A  A,  in  Fig.  1.  The  board  can  be  made  of  a^-inch  panel, 
with  the  top  or  rounded  edge  tapered  or  beveled  off  to  Y  'nch. 

The  board  can  be  held  to  the  front  edge  of  the  bench  by  two  screws 
when  in  use,  or  a  stand  may  be  made  for  it.  I  prefer  having  it  fastened 
to  the  bench,  as  it  only  requires  the  taking  out  of  two  screws  to  remove 
it,  and  then  it  can  be  hung  upon  the  wall  and  be  out  of  the  way  when 

not  in  use. 

The  welt  can  be  got  out  in  the  usual  way.  I  simply  dampen  the 
leather  with  a  wet  sponge,  and  fold  together,  and  rub  down  with  a 
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slicker.  Cut  the  welts  the  required  width,  and  tack  around  the  edge  of 
the  board,  as  shown  at  B,  with  4-oz.  tacks,  placing  the  tacks  6  to  8  inches 
apart. 

In  this  drawing  I  show  a  part  of  the  top  quarter  in  place  ready  for 
stitching,  with  the  front  hanging  loose  to  show  the  welt.  To  place  the 
top  ready  for  stitching,  hold  the  quarter  and  center-piece  to  the  board 
by  driving  in  tacks  close  to  the  edge,  and  draw  them  around  the  board, 
having  the  marks  made  in  fitting  come  together,  and  hold  at  each  mark 
by  a  clothes-pin,  as  shown  in  drawing.  It  is  no  trouble  to  put  in  a 
smooth  welt  in  this  way,  and  the  fullness  that  may  come  between  the 
marks  can  easily  be  drawn  out,  and  it  does  not  wrinkle  the  leather  up  as 
it  does  when  a  stitching-horse  is  used.  I  do  not  claim  this  to  be  new  as 
I  have  used  it  for  many  years,  but  I  find  many  ignorant  of  its  us£-,  and  I 
never  saw  it  in  print. 


In  Fig.  2,  I  represent  a  top  seamed  up  on  the  sewing  machine.  While 
it  has  a  cheaper  appearance,  it  makes  a  neat  and  durable  job  when 
properly  done,  and  one  that  can  easily  be  repaired,  as  the  leather  is 
lapped.  I  think  this  method  better  than  to  stitch  it  up  with  a  welt 
where  rubber  or  enameled  duck  is  used  for  the  top.  The  top  is  fitted 
up  the  same  as  when  seamed  up  by  hand,  excepting  that  the  center-piece 
has  a  hem  turned  over  where  it  laps  on  the  quarters.  It  is  well  for 
beginners  to  baste  the  center-piece  to  the  quarters  on  the  bench  with 
2-oz.  tacks  before  tacking  it  to  the  machine  ;  but,  after  a  little  practice, 
no  basting  will  be  required.  C.  G.  Cook. 

MOROCCO'S  LACK  OF  VEHICLES. 

The  land  which  gives  the  name  to  our  most  serviceable  carriage  lin¬ 
ings— Morocco,  is  four  days’  journey  from  England.  The  territory  is 
four  times  larger  than  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  and  yet  a  re¬ 
cent  writer  who  knows  the  country  well  (Mr.  C.  H.  Allen)  says,  there 
are  only  two  carriages  in  all  the  country— one  the  Sultan’s  state  coach 
for  use  in  his  gardens  ;  the  other  a  cart,  said  to  exist  at  Tetuan,  to 
carry  merchandise  across  a  flat  belt  from  the  sea  to  the  town.  Why 
there  are  no  carriages  in  a  country  where  they  could  be  used,  and  would 
be  used,  is  worth  knowing  by  the  carriage  and  harness-makers  of  this 
country. — London  Ca r riage-Bu ilders ’  Gazette. 


TRADE  GOSSIP  OF  THE  PAST  MONTH. 


The  carriage  trade  of  this  country,  West  as  well  as  East  and 
North  as  well  as  South,  has  ruled  phenomenally  dull  throughout 
the  past  thirty  days,  the  only  noteworthy  and  encouraging  event 
being  the  lack  of  all  events, — including  failures,  which  were  trifling 
in  number  and  amount.  New-York  and  New-England  were 
favored  by  a  ‘  white  Christmas,  which  lent  temporary  activity  to 
the  sleigh  trade ;  but  rain  followed  three  days  afterward  and  closed 
that  avenue  of  relief.  Nearly  all  the  leading  manufacturers  of 
carnages  and  carriage  supplies  are  working  a  minimum  number  of 
hands  on  minimum  time,  which  is  unquestionably  the  safest  course 
to  pursue  under  existing  circumstances,  and  one  which,  of  itself, 
will  prove  largely  restorative  if  wisely  persisted  in  until  the  change 
of  tide  sets  in.  Faint  tokens  of  an  approaching  change  seem 
already  visible.  Since  New-Years,  a  somewhat  better  feeling  has 
appeared  in  nearly  all  branches  of  industry  and  in  financial  circles, 
which  is  clearly  reflected  by  the  public  press,  although  it  must  be 
confessed  that  there  has  been  but  slight  actual  improvement  in 
totals  of  transactions  or  in  prices.  There  seems,  however,  some 


reason  for  hope,  founded  upon  conditions  of  trade  already  existing, 

that  the  worst  has  now  been  passed,  and  that  general  recovery _ 

although  it  may  be  further  delayed  by  accident,  and  be  gradual 
when  it  comes — is  now  inevitable  at  no  distant  day.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  policy  of  “lying  low”  continues  to  be  a  wise  one;  but  it 
would  also  seem  proper,  for  those  who  can,  to  begin  now  to  get 
their  nets  and  bait  in  readiness  for  promptly  utilizing  the  increased 
demand  which  is  sure  to  arise  before  long,  and  which,  after  the 
weeding  out  that  has  recently  taken  place,  will  find  what  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  new  generation  of  supply  houses  to  draw  from. 

* 

*  * 

On  Saturday,  the  13th  of  December  last,  the  markets  for 
products  probably  touched  the  lowest  level  of  prices  ever  reached 
in  this  country  since  records  of  prices  began.  The  range  of  prices 
was  a  little  lower  at  that  time  than  it  was  earlier  in  the  month,  and 
since  then,  Dec.  13,  there  has  been  an  advance  in  wheat,  oats,  corn, 
hay,  potatoes,  beef,  cotton  and  all  products  of  considerable  relative 
importance.  Thus  far,  therefore,  Dec.  13,  1884,  must  be  regarded 
as  the  period  of  lowest  prices  yet  reached  in  this  country.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  day  named  may  continue  to  retain  its  position  of 
unenviable  notoriety ! 

* 

*  * 

The  sudden  death  of  William  D.  Rogers,  of  Philadelphia,  else¬ 
where  reported  in  this  number,  was  received  by  the  trade  with 

universal  sorrow.  No  member  of  the  carriage  fraternity  was 

better  known  or  more  beloved.  Among  those  present  at  his 

funeral,  on  Jan.  8th,  were  not  only  all  his  employes,  some  of  whom 
had  been  with  him  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  but  many  promi¬ 
nent  members  of  the  trade  from  his  own  and  other  cities,  including 
Messrs.  McLear,  Britton,  Stivers,  Pray,  Hooker,  and  Killam,  who 
had  been  so  long  and  so  intimately  associated  with  him  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Carriage  Builders’  Association.  His 
kindly  face  and  intelligent  counsel  will  be  sadly  missed  at  future 
conventions. 

* 

*  * 

By  a  decision  rendered  last  month  by  a  New-York  court,  it 
appears  that  a  man  standing  on  the  platform  of  an  elevated  railway 
cai  cannot  be  compelled  to  pass  inside  and  take  a  seat  or  strap. 
If  he  refuses  to  go  inside,  in  response  to  the  brakeman’s  request,  he 
can  be  put  off  the  train ;  but  if  the  train-men  force  him  into  the 
car,  they  are  then  guilty  of  assault  and  battery. 

* 

*  * 

On  Friday,  January  16th,  the  appeal  from  the  judgment  against 
Brewster  &  Co.,  in  the  famous  case  of  Brewster  vs,  Hatch,  which 
was  affirmed  by  the  General  Term  of  the  City  Court  last  December, 
was  argued  before  the  General  Term  of  the  Court  of  Common 
I  leas,  consisting  of  Chief  Justice  Daly,  and  Justices  Larremore  and 
Van  Hoesen.  Decision  was  reserved.  Brewster  &  Co.  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  Hon.  W.  H.  Arnoux  and  Mr.  Austin  Huntington,  and  Mr. 
Hatch  by  Messrs.  Robert  Sewell  and  A.  D.  Pape.  Should  this 
appeal  fail,  Brewster  &  Co.  will  ask  leave  to  go  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  on  the  ground  that  an  important  question  of  public  policy 
is  involved  in  the  case.  Although  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  is 
for  most  purposes  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  City  Court,  yet, 
when  the  former  Court  feels  that  there  are  in  such  cases  questions 
of  law  of  sufficient  importance  to  render  desirable  a  judicial  settle¬ 
ment  of  them  by  the  Court  of  last  resort  in  this  State,  it  may  in  its 
discretion,  upon  application,  allow  the  appellant  to  take  them  to 
the  Court  of  Appeals. 

■X- 

*  * 

A  broker  on  the  witness  stand  in  a  New-York  court,  having  as¬ 
serted  that  rehypothecation  was  “a  custom,"  one  of  the  lawyers  re¬ 
proved  the  witness  by  interjecting  the  remark :  “A  custom  more  hon- 
01  cd  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance.”  The  Judge  is  reported 
to  have  complimented  the  lawyer,  after  court  had  adjourned,  on  the 
felicitous  turn  of  the  expression.  The  same  observation  would  apply 
with  equal  felicity  and  justice  to  the  custom  of  feeing  coachmen, 
and  every  reputable  carriage-builder  would  heartily  echo  the  senti¬ 
ment  ,  but  that  any  manufacturer,  reputable  or  otherwise,  should  be 
unable  to  enforce  legal  claim  to  a  balance  due  him  on  the  purchase 
price  of  a  new  vehicle  delivered  to  a  customer  several  years  before 
the  admitted  giving  of  fees  to  the  coachman,  strikes  us  as  too  ob¬ 
viously  unreasonable  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  courts.  This 
is,  however,  but  one  of  many  questions  involved  in  the  celebrated 
case  of  Brewster  vs.  Hatch,  wherein  the  carriage-builders  of  this 
country,  each  and  all,  have  immediate  and  personal  interest. 
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Mr.  Torreyson,  a  blacksmith  of  Carson  City,  Nevada,  is  noted 
for  his  kindness  toward  animals.  He  has  just  built  a  Road  Cart, 
now  on  exhibition  at  his  blacksmith-shop,  which  is  destined  to 
revolutionize  traveling  by  road  and  to  materially  lighten  the  labors 
of  that  noble  animal,  the  horse.  The  idea  is  to  occasionally  give 
the  horse  a  chance  to  ride  in  the  Cart  as  the  driver.  The  idea 
was  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Torreyson  by  seeing  a  turtle  move 
along  the  road  carrying  his  shell  with  him.  The  vehicle  made  by 
Mr.  Torreyson  has  four  high  wheels  and  the  place  between  them 
arched,  so  that  the  horse  is  hitched  under  the  wagon  between  the 
wheels,  his  head  projecting  a  little  beyond  the  front  wheels,  and 
his  tail  just  barely  clearing  the  hind  wheels.  The  driver  sits  just 
over  the  horse’s  neck,  and  the  others  in  the  Cart  face  outwardly  on 
each  side.  The  horse  is  so  fastened  that  the  pulling  is  distributed 
over  his  body  and  does  not  all  come  on  his  neck  and  shoulders.  In 
this  position  he  is  greatly  protected  from  the  sun  and  storm,  and 
thereby  enabled  to  make  long  journeys  with  less  fatigue.  But  the 
principal  part  of  the  invention  lies  in  a  belly-band,  about  four  feet 
wide,  passing  under  the  horse.  When  you  reach  the  top  of  a  long 
hill,  down  which  a  horse  would  have  to  go  slowly  as  he  held  back 
the  load,  you  simply  turn  a  crank  and  it  lifts  the  horse  off  his  feet 
several  inches  from  the  ground,  and  the  vehicle  then  runs  down  the 
hill  of  its  own  momentum.  It  is  provided  with  a  steering  apparatus 
and  a  brake,  that  the  vehicle  may  be  steered  and  its  velocity  regu¬ 
lated.  Several  times  during  the  day  the  tired  horse  has  a  chance 
to  ride  and  is  very  much  rested.  Also,  when  the  horse  attempts  to 
run  away,  you  wind  up  the  crank  and  he  is  lifted  off  the  ground 
perfectly  helpless. 

*  * 

In  1873  The  Hub  published  its  first  Carriage  Draft-Book  for  the 
trade,  which  won  immediate  popularity.  The  first  edition  was 
speedily  disposed  of,  and,  in  1875,  a  second  edition  of  the  same 
book  was  brought  out.  The  total  sales  of  both  editions  aggregated 
two  thousand  copies.  In  1876  appeared  our  “  Draft-book  of  Cen¬ 
tennial  Carriages,”  which  contained  a  complete  illustrated  review 
of  the  carriage  display  at  the  World’s  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia, 
with  the  then  novel  attraction  of  a  colored  plate  of  a  Million,  Guiet 
&  Co.  four-horse  coach,  specially  produced  for  us  by  Mr.  Brice 
Thomas,  of  Paris.  In  1883  followed  our  “  Draft-Book  of  Carriages 
and  Wagons  for  Advertising  Purposes,”  which  called  in  numerous 
orders  and  gave  promise  of  a  large  demand  ;  but,  within  a  month 
after  its  appearance,  the  entire  edition  was  destroyed  by  fire,  to¬ 
gether  with  all  engravings  and  electrotypes  used  in  its  preparation  ; 
and  since  that  time  we  have  been  compelled  to  decline  all  orders  in 
this  line.  The  above  gives  a  brief  review  of  our  efforts  in  the  past  to 
supply  the  trade  with  fashion  plates  of  current  styles  of  carriages, 
wagons  and  sleighs,  conveniently  arranged  for  ready  reference,  and 
attractively  presented  for  the  convenience  of  the  draftsman  and 
designer,  and  the  salesman  as  well.  In  answer  to  the  constant  and 
increasing  demand,  which  we  have  so  long  been  unable  to  fill,  we 
have  now  completed  an  elaborate  new  draft-book,  entitled  “  Port¬ 
folio  of  Carriage  Fashion  Plates,”  which  combines  all  the  best 
features  of  our  similar  publications  previously  issued,  besides  in¬ 
troducing  many  that  are  quite  new.  It  embraces  two  hundred  and 
twenty  specimen  drawings  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  designs 
of  carriages,  both  light  and  heavy,  business  vehicles  and  sleighs, 
all  drawn  to  scale,  either  half-inch  or  three-quarter;  and  included 
among  them  are  twelve  full-page  colored  plates.  The  price  of  this 
attractive  and  useful  book  is  $2.00,  postpaid ;  and  we  only  hope 
that  it  will  be  found  by  the  trade  to  merit  the  same  cordial  recep¬ 
tion  that  they  have  so  kindly  given  to  our  previous  efforts  in  this 
direction. 


THE  COST  OF  FIRES. 


The  Hub  has  had  some  experience  in  this  matter,  which  has  only  stim¬ 
ulated  the  effort  we  have  been  making  for  years  past  to  keep  the  subject 
constantly  and  prominently  before  the  carriage  trade.  We  desire  now 
to  call  attention  to  certain  facts  of  general  interest  which  were  brought 
out  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

From  the  statistics  gathered  by  that  bddy,  it  appears,  for  one  thing, 
that  $100,000,000  worth  of  property  is  destroyed  by  fire  every  year 
within  the  United  States.  The  figure  is  startling,  and  more  so  when  we 
analyze  it  a  little  and  test  its  significance  by  comparison.  It  means  that 
fires  annually  cost  the  people  of  this  country  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the 
total  interest  on  the  national  debt !  It  means  that  we  lose  by  fire  every 
year  a  sum  equal  to  about  $2  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  this 


country.  It  means  that  our  annual  fire  tax  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  the 
tax  we  grumble  at  as  war  taxation  in  time  of  peace. 

The  facts  are  the  more  startling  when  we  reflect  that  all  this  property 
is  actually  destroyed,  and  that  the  loss  must  be  made  up  out  of  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  people  and  the  productive  industries  of  the  country.  It  is 
delusive  comfort  to  say  that  it  falls  chiefly  upon  the  insurance  companies, 
for  such  companies  do  not  create  the  money  they  pay  for  fire  losses. 
They  collect  it  from  the  people,  and  the  people  pay  every  dollar  of  the 
cost  of  fires,  besides  paying  the  salaries  of  insurance  officers  and  agents, 
and  a  profit  to  the  companies. 

Nor  can  those  who  own  no  houses  comfort  themselves  with  the  thought 
that  they  have  no  part  in  this  tax  to  pay.  Those  who  own  buildings 
must  add  the  cost  of  insurance  to  their  rents,  if  they  let  their  property, 
or  to  their  profits  in  business  if  they  occupy  their  buildings  themselves. 
Those  who  deal  with  them  or  rent  their  premises,  must,  in  turn,  exact 
this  tax  in  their  demands  upon  all  with  whom  they  have  business  rela¬ 
tions  ;  and  in  the  end  the  money— $100,000,000  a  year— must  be,  and 
is,  paid  by  the  labor  of  the  people  and  saved  for  that  purpose  by  their 
self-denial. 

The  burden  is  a  heavy  one.  To  remove  it  would  in  effect  add  $100,- 
000,000  a  year  to  the  productive  industry  of  the  country,  to  the  earnings 
of  the  people,  to  the  amount  we  can  devote  every  year  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  comfort  in  life.  If  we  could  put  a  stop  to  fires,  we  should  be 
richer  by  $100,000,000  a  year. 

There  is  need  of  a  combined  and  enlightened  effort  to  lessen  the  fire 
loss, — a  much  more  pressing  need,  indeed,  than  for  other  reforms  in 
which  the  public  are  always  ready  to  take  an  interest.  Look  to  it, 
reader,  that  you  are  doing  your  share  ! 


REGULATIONS  OF  THIS  ESTABLISHMENT. 


We  are  indebted  to  one  of  our  New-Haven  friends  for  a  time- 
stained  copy  of  the  print  from  which  the  following  has  been  repro¬ 
duced.  It  gives  the  shop-rules  which  were  established  in  1835  by 
Messrs.  Brewster  &  Collice,  the  celebrated  coach-makers  of  New- 
Haven,  Conn.,  printed  copies  of  which  were  posted  in  the  different 
departments.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  there  is  another  copy  still 
in  existence. 

* 

*  * 

I.  From  the  first  day  of  April  to  the  first  day  of  October  the  working 
hours  commence  at  5  o’clock,  a.  M.,  and  close  at  7  o’clock,  p.  M.,  except 
on  Saturdays,  when  they  close  at  5  o’clock,  p.  m.  Two  intermissions  of 
one  hour  each  are  allowed  for  breakfast  and  dinner. 

From  the  first  day  of  October  to  the  first  day  of  April,  they  commence 
at  7  o’clock,  A.  m.,  and  close  at  9  o’clock,  p.  M.,  except  on  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays,  when  they  close  at  7  o’clock,  p.  M.  Two  intermissions  of 
one  hour  each,  are  allowed  for  dinner  and  supper. 

On  the  evenings  of  working,  the  establishment  is  closed  at  10  o’clock, 
p.  M.,  to  which  hour  permission  to  work  is  given.  The  extra  labor  will 
be  paid  for. 

Notice  of  the  commencement  and  close  of  working  hours  is  given  by 
the  bell. 

II.  No  apprentice  will  absent  himself  during  working  hours  without 
permission  from  one  of  the  principals,  or  the  foreman  of  his  department ; 
and  it  is  expected  that  journeymen  will  conform  to  this  regulation. 

III.  No  journeyman  or  apprentice  will  receive  wages  upon  any  work 
in  advance,  or  before  it  is  completed. 

IV.  Wages  will  be  paid  at  the  close  of  business  on  Saturday  of  each 
week. 

V.  In  no  case  shall  any  journeyman  or  apprentice  use  defective  mate¬ 
rials,  or  finish  work  having  any  defect,  without  first  notifying  one  of  the 
principals,  or  the  foreman  of  his  department. 

VI.  Ardent  spirits  or  other  intoxicating  liquors  will  not  be  admitted 
into  this  establishment  ;  and  the  daily  or  habitual  use  of  such  liquors 
elsewhere  will  be  discountenanced. 

VII.  Profane,  obscene,  or  other  indecent  language  is  not  allowed. 

VIII.  Apprentices  take  precedence  by  the  time  they  have  served,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  age.  All  orders  given  through  a  journeyman  or  an  elder 
apprentice  must  be  obeyed. 

IX.  Six  holidays  each  year  are  allowed  each  apprentice  for  recreation, 
and  no  more  unless  otherwise  agreed. 

X.  Any  injury  to  the  buildings,  or  any  part  thereof,  other  than  natural 
wear,  will  be  charged  to  the  person  or  persons  who  did  the  injury. 


A  beggar  on  horseback  is  the  latest  Parisian  novelty.  He  is  dressed 
in  rags,  and  his  steed  is  not  of  Arabian  extraction.  He  holds  out  his 
hat  to  receive  alms,  and  if  any  one  looks  at  him  with  an  astonished  mien 
he  exclaims  :  “  You  must  excuse  me,  but  I  am  old  and  weak  and  can¬ 
not  easily  stand.” 
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REVISED  TARIFF  OF  CARRIAGE  REPAIRS:  1S85. 


DAYTON,  OHIO,  LIST. 


Set  of  Banded  Wheels,  complete,  Buggy,  spoke  25  00  to 


Ditto,  Phaeton. 


25 


Dayton,  O.,  Jan.  1st,  1885. 

Editor  of  the  Hub  Dear  Sir  :  We  herewith  inclose  our  revised 
tariff  list  of  carriage  repairs  for  1885,  hoping  that,  if  published  by  you, 
it  will  prove  helpful  to  the  trade. 

Since  there  are  about  as  many  current  prices  for  each  item  as  there  are 
markets  for  it,  we  would  suggest  that  you  leave  a  blank  column  for  those 
who  wish  to  fill  out  for  themselves.  We  should  particularly  like  to  see 
this  same  schedule  as  filled  out  by  other  members  of  the  trade  in  other 
cities. 

e  have  extended  the  list  from  the  previous  one,  changed  some  items, 
and  arranged  the  whole  in  alphabetic  order  for  ready  reference. 

Yours  truly,  C.  A.  Bedell. 

* 


WOODWORK. 


Axle-Beds. — One 


1  25  to 


2 
1 

1 

2 

3 
1 

straight  and  narrow .  2 

4 


15  00  to 
20  00  to 


new  Hind  Axle-bed .  $2 

Ditto,  Front  Axle-bed . 

Bars. — One  new  Spring-bar,  plain. 

Ditto,  carved . 

One  new  Side-bar,  plain . 

Ditto,  carved . 

One  new  Cross-bar  in  Shafts. . . 

One  new  Back-bar  for  Platform 

Ditto,  wide . 

Ditto,  formed  or  bent .  5 

One  new  Circle-bar  on  Pole .  ! 

Boxes. — Boxing  one  Set  of  Light  Wheels .  3 

Ditto,  Heavy .  4  00  to 

Wedging  or  Canvasing  Boxes  in  Wheels,  each  ...  50  to 

Repairing  and  Re-setting  Heated  Boxes,  each .  75  to 

Ditto,  Coach,  each . 

Blocks.— One  Pair  New  Rub-blocks . 

Bows. — One  new  Bow,  woodwork  only .  2 

One  Side  new  Bow,  woodwork  only . 

Eveners. — One  new  Evener  on  Pole . 

Head-blocks. — One  new  Head-block,  plain . 

Ditto,  carved . 

Labor. — See  “Time.” 

Neck-Yokes. — One  new  Neck-Yoke,  plain . 

Ditto,  silver-mounted .  3  qq  t0 

Ditto,  gold-mounted .  3  oo  t0 

Poles.— New  Carriage  Pole,  complete,  and  Neck-Yoke, 

plain  . 

Ditto,  mounted . 

One  new  Bent  Pole  Beam,  using  old  irons .  3 

Ditto,  Straight . 

Ditto,  Coach  or  Hack  Pole. 

Ditto,  Circle-bar . 

Perches. — One  new  Single  Straight  Perch .  3 

Ditto,  Bent . 

Ditto,  Double . 

Panels.  One  new  Side  Panel  in  Box  Buggy  (painting  extra) 

Ditto,  End  Panel . 

New  Back  Panel  in  Phaeton,  using  old  trimming  (painting 

extra) .  8  00  to 

Rub-blocks. — One  new  pair  Rub-blocks . 

Rims. — One  set  new  Rims,  %  to  in.,  square .  7 

Ditto,  rounded .  g 

One  new  Rim,  ^  to  in.,  square . 

Ditto,  rounded . 

One  new  Half  Rim,  %  to  1%  in.,  square . 

Ditto,  rounded . 

Spokes.— New  Spokes  in  Wheel,  plain,  each,  woodwork  only. 

Ditto,  patent . 

Ditto,  Old  Hub,  complete  job .  4  qq 

Cutting  down  Spokes,  extra  per  set  of  wheels, 

Buggy .  ! 

Ditto,  Coach . ^ 

Singletrees. — One  new  Singletree  and  Ironwork, 

plain .  j 

Ditto,  mounted .  2 

Shafts. — One  new  Shaft,  single  bend,  using  old  irons _ 

Ditto,  two . 

Ditto,  one,  double  bend . 

Ditto,  two,  double  bend . 

New  Pair  of  Shafts,  complete,  single  bend .  7  00  to 

Ditto,  double  bend,  Barouche .  8  00  to 

Time. — Labor,  per  hour . 

Wheels. — One  new  Wheel,  Buggy  or  Carriage,  using 

old  irons .  7  00  to 

Ditto,  Coach . 8  00  to 

Set  of  New  Wheels  complete,  Light  Wagon,  i^in.  20  00  to 

Ditto,  medium,  in . 30  00  to 

Ditto,  heavy,  1%  in .  35  00  to 


2  50 
5  00 
10  00 

25  00 
40  00 
00 
00 
00 
50 
50 
00 
00 
00 

50 


10  00 

75 
00 
00 

75 
00 
00 
00 

25 

40 
00 


00  to 
00  to 

00  to 
00  to 


I 

5 

1 

3 

2 

4 
2 

5 

10  00 
12  00 
60 


50 

00 

25 

00 

00 

00 

50 

00 


10  00 
12  00 
30  00 
35  00 
45  00 


My 

Prices. 


OO 

50 

OO 

50 

00 

00 

75 

00 

00 

00 

50 

00 

00 

00 

50 

50 

75 

00 

25 

00 

00 

50 


Ditto,  Carriage .  33 

Ditto,  Rockaway .  40 

Ditto,  Coach .  43 

IRONWORK. 


00  to 
00  to 
00  to 
00  to 


40  00 
40  00 
45  00 
50  00 
55  00 


per  pair. 


Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 


Steel. 

i  Arm. 

2  Arms. 

16  00. . . 

I 

OO 

1  50 

>8  00. . . 

t  i 

I 

OO 

1  50 

25  00. . . 

u 

I 

50 

2  50 

35  00. . . 

1 1 

2 

00 

3  00 

1  4 

I 

00 

1  25 

4  ( 

I 

00 

1  25 

4  4 

I 

50 

2  OO 

Anti-Rattlers. — New  Rubbers 
Ditto,  New  Wire  Springs, 

Ditto,  New  Steel  Springs, 

Axles.—  Iron. 

New  set  of  Axles,  Buggy,  $12  00 

Ditto,  Carriage .  15.00 

Ditto,  Rockaway .  20  00 

Ditto,  Coach .  25  00 

in-  Wagon  12  00 
in.  Wagon  15  00 
1%  in.  Wagon  20  00 

[For  One  new  Arm  or  Spindle,  add  to  the  above  rates  about 

Welding  and  Setting  1  Axle . 

Splicing  “  “  . 

Boxes.— One  second-hand  Box,  Fitting  and  Setting. ..  50  to 

One  new  common  Box,  “  “ 

One  new  wrought  Box,  “  “  ... 

Bands.— New  set  of  Malleable-iron  Point  Bands . 

Ditto,  Silver  Point  Bands,  No.  1 . 

Gold  Point  Bands,  No.  2 . 

Gold  Point  Bands,  No.  1 .  4  30  ancj 

Butt  Bands . * . 

Spoke  Bands . 

Body-loops. — Welding  one  Body-loop  End-spring. 

[See  also  “  Re-hanging.”] 

Bolts. — One  new  Kingbolt . 

One  new  Clip  Kingbolt  [See  also  “Kingbolt.”] 

New  Carriage-bolts,  each . 

New  Tire-bolts,  each  (drilling  extra,  each  5c.). . 

New  T-head  Bolts,  Singletree,  each .  30 

Ditto,  Jack-clip  Bolt . 

Clips.— One  New  Jack-clip  and  Shaft-eye .  x  30 

.  2  50  to 


50 

60 

75 


Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 


1  50  to 


10  to 
5  to 
to 


20  per  cent.] 

2  00  .  . . 

3  00  .... 

75 
00 

25 

00  . . . . 

00  . . . . 

00  _ 

00  . . . . 

25  .... 
50  .... 

00  . . . . 


1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

5 
1 


75 

25 

15 

10 

50 

25 


Ditto,  two. 

One  new  Jack-clip.. 
Ditto,  Axle-clip . . . 
Ditto,  Patent  Axle 
Ditto,  Spring-clip. 
Ditto,  Saddle-clip, 


Saddle-clip . 


00 

00 

30 

00 

30 

00 

00 

00 


3  Pieces .  75  to 

Ditto,  Double  Saddle-clip,  solid . 

Ditto,  Brewster  Saddle-clip,  solid .  75  to 

Coal. — By  Hand-blast,  per  hour,  5  lbs . 

Ditto,  Power-blast,  per  hour,  4^  lbs  . 

Dash-frames. — Dash-frames,  new,  for  Wagon .  3  00  to 

Ditto,  for  Buggy . 

Ditto,  for  Phaeton  or  Carriage .  ^  3 Q 

Ditto,  for  Coach  or  Rockaway .  3 

New  Dash  Foot,  ironwork  only .  x 

Welding  Dash  Foot,  ironwork  only . 

Eyes. — One  new  Shaft-eye .  j 

Fenders. — New  Fender  Frames,  reaching  to  step,  each .  3 

Fifth-wheels.— One  new  Fifth-wheel  for  Buggy. . ..  3  50  to  5 

Ditto,  for  Light  Platform  Wagon .  5  00  tb 

Ditto,  Heavy . 

Felloe-plates.— One  new  common  Plate  (all  drilling  extra, 

5c.  a  hole) . 

Ditto,  per  set,  8  Plates . 

Guards. — One  new  Shaft-guard . 

Ditto,  Fifth-wheel  Guard,  straight . 

Ditto,  Branch . 

Hoods. — New  Hood  on  Wagon . 

Joints.— One  new  set  of  Top-joints  for  Buggy . 

Ditto,  Carriage . 

Kingbolts. — One  new  Kingbolt . 

Ditto,  Clip  Kingbolt  . 

Splicing  Kingbolt . 

Welding  Kingbolt . 

Locks. — Lock  for  Spring  Wagon .  7 

Loops. — New  Check-loops,  each . 

Body -loops  :  See  “  Re-hanging.” 

Poles. — Re-fitting  Irons  on  Pole . 

Ironing  Carriage  Pole,  new . 

Perches. — Welding  Perch-plate . 

Rails. — New  Toe-rod  or  Rail  for  Buggy . 

New  plain  Straight  Toe-rod . 

[See  also  “  Shifting-rails.”] 

Rub-irons.— Rub-irons,  per  pair,  for  Buggy  or  Carriage  75 
Rivets.— Rivets  in  Slat -irons,  one  10c.;  each  additional  one.. 

Rivets  in  Rims,  each . 

Re-hanging.— Re-hanging  Buggy,  End-spring . 

Ditto,  Carriage . 

Welding  one  Body-loop . 

Spindles. — See  “  Axles”  in  table  above. 


00  to 


1  50  to 
10  00  to 

2  00  to 


to 


4  00 
3  50 
5° 
00 
00 

50 

00 

50 

00 
7  50 
10  00 

25 

1  25 
40 

75 
00 
So 
00 
00 
75 

1  50 
75 
50 

10  00 

15 

2  00 

15  00 

3  00 
2  50 

75 


00 

5 

10 

00 

00 


1 

1 

3 

5 


1  50  to  2  00 
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IRONWORK — Continued. 

Shifting-rails.— New  Shifting-rail  for  Buggy . 

Ditto,  in  Buggy,  complete,  using  old  trimming 

Ditto,  Close-top  Carriage . 

Slat-irons. — New  Slat-iron  on  one  bow . 

New  Slat-iron  on  four  bows,  or  one  side  complete 

Ditto,  both  sides . 

Shafts. — Welding  i  Shaft-iron . 

Ditto,  T  on  Shaft-iron  and  refitting . 

One  new  Shaft-eye . 

Re-fitting  old  Irons  on  new  pair  of  Shafts . 

Ditto,  Circle  and  Plate . 

Pair  of  Shaft-rubbers . 

Ditto,  Wires . 

Ditto,  Springs . 

Steps. — One  new  Step,  long  shank . 

Two  new  Steps,  long  shank . 

One  new  Step,  short  shank . 

One  new  Step-plate . 

Stays. — Refitting  Stay-irons . 

New  Stay -heel . 


5  oo 
7  oo 
io  oo 
75 


I  oo  to 
i  oo  to 
I  oo  to 


Springs. — New  Spring,  in.,  4  plates .  4  00  to 


Ditto,  in.,  5  plates. 


.  4  50  to 

Per  pound,  Light,  Medium  and  Heavy  Springs. . .  20,  2 3  and 

New  Main-plate  in  Spring .  1  5°  to 

New  other  Plates  in  Spring .  75  to 

Welding  Main-plate  in  Spring .  75  to 

Welding  other  Plates  in  Spring .  5°  to 

Setting  up  Spring . y  1  50  to 

Tightening-up. — Tightening-up  Buggy  or  Carriage 

all  around .  \°°  to 

Time.— Fire  No.  1,  on  Repairs  :  1st  hour,  $1  00  ;  each  additional 

hour . 

Fire  No.  2,  ditto,  75c.  ;  ditto . 


00 

00 

75 

25 

00 

25 

75 

50 

60 

75 

00 

00 

5° 

50 

00 

5° 

00 

50 

25 

00 

50 

50 

00 


Tires. — 

New  set  of  Tires,  to  1  in . 

Iron. 
$7  OO 

7  OO 

Steel. 

8  00. . 

8  00. . 

i  Tire. 

. .  Resetting,  75 
75 

L/lllU)  •  •  •  • 

Ditto,  Carriage . 

Ditto,  Rockaway . 

Ditto,  Coach . 

8  00 

IO  00 

12  OO 

7  OO 

10  00. . 

14  00. . 

16  00. . 

“  75 

. .  “  1  00 

“  1  50 

“  75 

9  OO 

.. 

. .  “  1  00 

Ditto,  Wagon . 

12  00 

“  1  25 

2  00 

2  00 

75 

50 

4  Tires. 

3  00 
3 
3 
3 
5 

2 

3 

4 
1 


00 

00 

50 

00 

50 

00 

00 

00 


10  00  to 
15  OO  to 


12  OO 

15  OO 

20  OO 
IO  OO 
15  OO 
20  OO 
25  OO 
12  OO 
30  OO 
40  OO 
60  OO 
90  OO 
IO  OO 
15  OO 
17  OO 

20  OO 

35  00 
40  00 
55  00 
15  00 
20  00 


TRIMMING. 

Aprons.— New  Rubber  Apron,  with  Dash  Pocket. 


Ditto,  3  yds.  of  32  . . 

Ditto,  together  with  Dash  Protector 

Boots. — New  Rubber  Boot  on  Buggy . 

New  Leather  Boot  on  Buggy . 


00 

00 

00 

00 

00 


Wood. 

Iron. 

Paint. 

Trimming. 

Backs.— Wagon . $  5° 

1  So 

25 

75.  roll.... 

1  50 

25 

4 

00,  drop . . . 

Buggy .  1  00 

5  00 

I  OO 

8 

00,  drop . . . 

I  OO 

3  00 

12 

00,  springs, 

Side  Panel,  at  same  time,  2  00 

I  OO 

1  00 

3 

00,  each . . . 

2  00  to 
I  00  to 


3 

5 

6 

3 

5 

Total. 

3  00 

6  25 

15  OO 
22  OO 

7  OO 

4  OO 
I  50 
6  00 
4  00 

20  00 

50 

1  25 

2  50 
2  00 


Remov’g  and  replac’g  Trimming  in  Back  of  Phaeton, 

Ditto,  Buggy . 

Bows. — One  new  Front  or  Back  Bow,  first-class. 

One  new  Middle  Bow,  at  the  same  time . 

Four  new  Bows . . . 

Reduction  on  the  above  for  each  Socket  used 

Re-covering  Bow,  one  side . 

Ditto,  and  Splicing  Bow . 

One  new  Bow-socket . 

One  new  Bow,  covered  with  Moleskin,  and  top  tacked .  3  00 

Ditto,  two  new  Bows . 

Ditto,  four  new  Bows . 

Re-covering  Bow,  one  side . 

Ditto,  and  Splicing  Bow . . . 

Binding. — Buggy  Top,  back  or  front,  Stitching,  each 

Ditto,  Tacking,  each . 

Rug . 

Dash . 

Fall . 


50  to 
50  to 
50  to 

Back. 


Washers. — New  Axle  Washers,  and  Oiling . 

PAINTING. 

Buggy. — Painting  Gear  and  Varnishing  Body . 

Painting  Gear  and  Body . 

Burning-off  Body  and  Re-painting  whole  job . 

Varnishing  Body  and  Gear . 

Carriage. — Painting  Gear  and  Varnishing  Body . 

Painting  Gear  and  Body . 

Burning-off  Body  and  Re-painting  whole  job . 

Varnishing  Gear  and  Body . 

Coach. — Varnishing  Gear  and  Body . 

Painting  Gear  and  Varnishing  Body . 

Painting  Gear  and  Body . 

Burning-off  and  Re-painting  Coach . 

JAGGER-W AGON. —Varnishing  Gear  and  Body . 

Painting  Gear  and  Varnishing  Body . 

Painting  Gear  and  Body . ""U  '  V 

Rockaway.— Varnishing  Gear  and  Body,  Four-passenger  Rock- 

away  . 

Painting  Gear  and  Varnishing  Body . . . 

Painting  Gear  and  Body . 

Burning-off  and  Re-painting  whole  job . . 

Spring  Wagon. — Painting,  plain  body,  elliptic  spring 

Ditto,  paneled,  platform  gear . 

TNOTE.-The  numerals  and  abbreviations  used  below  to  distinguish  the  items  of 
painting  indicate  the  following  jobs,  namely  :  1.  “  P,”  Plastering  ;  ^  ^  ^  “““l 

:nfr  .  ,  “  TV  ”  Pumicing  down,  touching  up  and  varnishing,  4.  C  ,  II 

ing, coloring  and  varnishing;  and  5.  “CCV,”  Cutting  close  or  burning  off,  painting 


Curtains.— New  Curtains  on  Buggy,  Rubber .  3  co  to 

Ditto,  Colored  or  Flock .  3  5°  to 

Ditto,  Cloth-lined .  5  00  10 

Ditto,  Leather,  Cloth-lined .  7  00  to 

Ditto,  on  Wagon,  Rubber .  3  5°  to 

Ditto,  Canvas  .  3  75  to 

Curtain-straps  on  Buggy,  per  pair .  50  to 

Ditto,  Jagger  Wagon,  made  with  Buckle  and 

Billet,  per  set . - . 

Ditto,  Wagon,  plain  strap . 

Check-straps. — Check-straps,  per  pair . 

Cross-straps— Cross-straps,  new  and  good . 

Ditto,  old  Mountings,  and  2d-class . 


5  o°  • 

10  00  . 

75  • 

50  • 

50  • 

75  • 

00  . 

00  . 

00  . 

Pair  Side. 
4  OO  . 

6  00 
8  00 
1 1  00 

4  00 
4  5° 

75 


Cushion. 

3  50 
6  00 


7  00 
5  00 


Fall. 

50 

2  OO 
2  OO 
I  OO 


Cushions  and  Falls. — Cush’n  and  Fall  for  Wagon 

Ditto,  Buggy . 

Ditto,  Phaeton  . 

Ditto,  Jagger  Wagon . 

New  Cushion  Top,  Rubber . 

Ditto,  Leather  or  Cloth . 2  5°  to 

Ditto,  Bottom . . . 

Re-stuffing  with  Moss,  when  Repairing - 

Ditto,  Moss  and  Hair . 


Phaeton. 
.  2  OO 

.  2  50 
.  4  OO 

50 


Heavy 

Wagon. 

6  00. 


Jagger. 
8  OO.  . 


Buggy.  Surrey. 

8  OO. .  9  OO. . 

.IO  OO. .IO  OO. .12  OO.. 
.12  OO. .12  OO. .13  OO.. 

.15  00. .15  00. .17  OO. . 

.20  OO.. 20  OO.. 22  OO.. 

400..  3  OO.  .  3  OO.  .  3  OO.  . 
00..  5  00  .  5  00..  5  00.. 


Carriage. 
9  OO. 

12  OO. 

13  OO. 
20  OO. 

25  OO. 
3  00. 
5  oo- 


coloring  and  varnishing.] 

Light 
Wagon. 

“  P,” .  $5  OO.. 

u  y  11 .  6  OO. .  8  OO. 

11  tv,” .  8  00.. 10  00. 

“CV,” .  xo  00..  13  00. 

11  CCV,” .  15  00.. 20  00. 

Scr’p’g  Gear,  Extra  3  00 

Platf’m, Additional  . .  5 

Painting  Canvas  Top  on  Wagon .  3  00  to 

Lettering.— Lettering,  Plain,  per  foot . . 

Shaded,  per  foot . 

Shaded  and  Ornamented,  per  foot . 

Gold,  Plain,  per  foot . 

Gold,  Shaded,  per  foot . . . 

Gold,  Shaded  and  Ornamented,  per  foot . 

TIme.— Skilled  Labor,  per  hour .  75 

. . 


Rockaway. 
12  OO. . 
20  OO. . 
25  OO.. 
40  OO. . 

65  00.. 

5  00. . 

6  00. . 


Coach. 
15  OO 
30  OO 
35  00 

60  OO 
90  OO 
6  00 
8  00 


Carpet. — Brussels  Carpet . 

Velvet  Carpet . 

Best  Wilton  Carpet . 

Oil  Carpet . 

Cleaning,  Oiling  or  Varnishing  Buggy  Top. 

Ditto,  Carriage . 

Ditto,  Landau . 

Deck. — See  “  Lining”  and  “Tops.  Trim 

Dashers.— Dasher  for  Wagon,  Moleskin . $3  00 

Ditto,  Wagon,  Split  Leather .  4  00 

Ditto,  Buggy,  Split  Leather .  4  5° 

Ditto,  Phaeton,  Split  Leather .  7  5° 

Ditto,  Coach,  Grained  Leather .  9  00 

Ripping  and  Re-stitching  Dasher  Cover .  2 

Ditto,  to  Weld  Dash-foot .  1 

Frames. — See  “Window-frames. 

Fenders. — Fenders,  per  foot . 


1  50 

Buggy. 

2  50 

3  50 

5  00 

75 


3  00  to 
Ironw’k. 

3  00 
3  00 

3  50 

4  50 

5  00 
00  to 
00  to 


to 


00 

15 

25 

40 

50 

75 

00 

00 

50 


New  Fenders,  Leather,  each.. 
Handles. — New  plain  Silver  Club 
New  plain  Gold  Club  Handles 
New  heavy  Gold  Club  Handles 


Ironwork.  Trim. 

. $3  50  3  50 

Handles .  1  5°  t0 

.  2  00  to 

.  4  00  to 

Ironwork.  Trim. 

. $1  50  1  50 


Hoods. — New  Hood  on  Wagon . 

Joints. — New  set  of  Joints  for  Buggy . 

Ditto,  Carriage . 

Knobs. — Set  of  Knobs  put  on  job . 

Ditto,  Knob-patches  put  on  job . 

Labor. — See  “Time.” 

Laces. — New  Lace  in  a  Buggy . 

Lights. — New  Lights  in  a  Buggy . 

Linings.— Wagon  Deck,  with  Damask .  2  5°  to 

One  Side  Curtain,  Buggy,  with  Cloth,  at  $2  00  per  yard. . . . 
Two  Side_Curtains,  Buggy,  ditto . 


1  50 
75 
75 

5  00 

2  50 
Total. 

4  OO 

8  00 

9  00 
00 

50 

5° 

00 
00 

2  00  . 

Carriage. 

3  00  • 

4  OO 

6  00  . 

1  00 

1  00 

2  00 

5  00 

Total. 

6  OO 

7  OO 

8  00 

12  OO 

14  00 
4  00 

1  50 

25 

Total. 

7  OO 

2  OO 

4  OO 
IO  OO 

Total. 

3  00 
3  00 

5  00 
75 

1  5° 


1  50 
5° 
3  00 
3  o° 
5  00 
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4  oo  to 


TRI MMI NG — Continued. 

One  Back  Curtain,  Buggy,  with  Cloth,  at  $2  00  per  yard. 

One  Stay,  Buggy,  ditto . 

New  Deck  in  Buggy  and  Re-binding  Top .  10  00  to 

Ditto,  and  Re-tacking  Top . 

[See  also  “  Slip-lining.”] 

Nuts. — New  Top-prop  Nuts,  each . 

Props. — New  Top-props  put  on  job,  each . 

Rivets. — New  Rivets  in  Top  Joints,  each . 

Shafts.  New  Metal  Tips,  Malleable,  per  pair  .... 

Ditto . Silver.... 

Ditto . Gold .  “ 

One  new  Leather  Tip . 

Two  new  Leather  Tips . 

Set  of  Middle  Leathers . 

Ditto,  Leather  Straps . 

Ditto,  Rounds . 

New  Trimming  of  Shafts,  complete . 

Safety-straps. — Safety-straps,  per  pair . 

Sockets. — One  new  Whip-socket . 

Ditto,  Bow-socket .  1  25  to 


2  50  to 


Seamed. 

5  00  to 
00  to 
00  to 


3  50 
2  00 
12  00 
5  00 

15 

1  25 

25 

40 

60 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

1  00 
4  00 

75 

75 

2  00 
Bound. 

6  00 

7  00 
7  00 

12  00 
20  00 
20  00 
35  00 
4  00 


Slip-linings. — For  Buggy . 

For  Phaeton .  ^ 

For  Carriage .  6 

For  Rockaway . 

Ditto,  including  Deck . 

For  Coach . 

Ditto,  including  Deck . 

Tops. — New  Deck  on  Wagon,  Duck . 

Ditto,  Rockaway .  “  .  6  00 

Ditto,  Rockaway  or  Coach,  Canvas .  IO  oo 

New  Deck  and  Quarters  on  Buggy,  Rubber .  18  oo 

Ditto,  Carriage,  Rubber . 

Ditto,  Buggy,  Leather . 

New  Canvas  Top,  complete,  on  Wagon . 

New  Rubber  Top,  ditto . 

Ditto,  Buggy . 

Ditto,  Carriage . 

New  Leather  Top,  complete,  on  Buggy . 

Ditto,  Carriage .  ^ 

New  Wagon  Top . 

New  Buggy  Top,  Rubber,  using  old  Rail  and  Back 

Ditto,  Leather,  ditto . 

New  Carriage  Top,  Rubber,  using  old  Rail  and  Back  to 

Ditto,  Leather,  ditto . 

Time. — Labor,  per  hour . 

Window-frames.— Re-covering  new,  with  Cloth,  each,  1  50  to 

Whip-sockets. — Common,  for  Spring  Wagons,  etc . 

Ditto,  Good . 


25  00 
35  00 
25  00 
20  00 
25  00 
35  00 
40  00 
00 
30  00 
40  00 
60  00 
00 
90  00 
60 
2  00 
50 
75 


Note.  We  shall  be  happy.to  publish  similarly  detailed  repair 
lists  representing  current  prices  in  other  leading  cities,  if  our  corres¬ 
pondents  will  kindly  furnish  us  with  the  necessary  particulars. _ Ed 

TARIFF  OF  WAGON  REPAIRS  IN  FAIRFIELD,  KY 

A  wagon-maker  correspondent  of  the  Blacksmith  and  Wheelwright 
doing  business  in  Fairfield,  Ky.,  contributes  to  that  journal  his  list  of 
wagon  repair  prices,  as  follows  : 

WAGON  REPAIR  TARIFF. 


Set  of  New  Wheels. 

Tire  Bolts . 

%  and  ^  Carriage  Bolts  (put  in) . 

Welding  Springs  . 

Buggy  Spokes . 

Heavy  Spokes . ”"""3^  and 

Buggy  Fellies  (dressed) . 

Wagon  Fellies,  each . 

Two-inch  Axle,  new . 

Welding  and  Setting  Axle . 

Wood  Axle . 

Upsetting  Axle . . 

Resetting  Shoes . . 

For  Toeing  and  Setting . 

For  a  Set  of  New  Shoes . 

Setting  Wagon  and  Buggy  Tire,  per  set . 

Front  Hounds . 

Hind  Hounds . 

Tongues . 

Bolsters . 

Singletree  and  Doubletree  Ironed,  complete . 

Dressing  Mill  Picks,  each . 

Ironing  Hames . 

Painting  Carriages,  Buggies  and  Jersey  Wagons,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  job . from  $10  00  to 

Two-horse  Plow . from  „  00  to 

Small  Plows . 

All  other  work  in  proportion. 


$20  00 

5 
10 
1  00 
20 

35 

1  60 
50 

7  00 
3  50 

2  5° 
50 

15 

30 

1  00 

3  00 
3  00 

2  50 
2  00 

2  00 

3  50 
20 

3  °o 

30  00 
16  00 
6  00 


A  comparison  of  the  foregoing  with  the  revised  Dayton  Tariff  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  number  will  be  found  interesting  in  many  respects. 

To  the  above  he  adds  his  prices  for  new  work,  as  follows  : 


PRICES  OF  NEW  WORK. 

Two-horse  Wagon .  ^I25 

Pair-horse  Wagon . 

Jersey  Wagons . 

Buggies . 

Buckboards . $so  ^  and 


00 
150  00 
125  00 
150  00 
60  00 


PEN  SKETCH  OF  A  LADIES’  PHAETON  ON  FIFTH- 

A  VENUE. 


BY  A  REPORTER  OF  THE  “  NEW-YORK  SUN.’ 


An  equipage  dashed  up  Fifth-avenue  with  a  clatter  and  rumble.  There 
was  a  team  of  blooded  horses  harnessed  to  an  English  vehicle  that  looked 
something  like  a  Mail  Phaeton.  The  horses  were  perfectly  matched, 
beautifully  built,  and  mettlesome  and  fiery.  Their  necks  were  arched, 
and  as  they  threw  their  heads  in  the  air  the  heavy  chains  that  ran  from 
the  pole  to  their  collars  rattled  musically.  The  harness  was  gold-plated, 
and  the  collars  and  reins  were  as  white  as  snow.  The  phaeton  had  small 
wheels  with  many  spokes,  and  was  bottle-green  in  color.  In  the  rumble 
behind  sat  a  tiger  in  top-boots  and  tight-fitting  coat.  1  His  arms  were 
folded  and  he  held  his  nose  high  in  the  air.  He  seemed  to  be  a  part  of 
the  vehicle.  Directly  in  front  of  him  and  on  one  side  of  the  seat  was  a 
beautiful  Scotch  collie,  with  silken  ears  and  delicate  paws.  His  nose  was 

held  in  the  air,  too,  and  he  seemed  like  a  statue,  except  for  the  softness 
of  his  coat. 

Beside  him  sat  the  driver.  The  toes  of  her  tiny  boots  were  pressed 
close  together  on  the  footrest  at  the  foot  of  the  dashboard,  and  she  sat 
on  her  raised  seat  with  an  erectness  that  even  the  groom  behind  might 
have  envied.  It  may  be  said  that  her  finely  chiseled  nose  was  also  held 
in  the  air.  She  was  clad  in  an  English  jacket  that  fitted  her  superb  form 
perfectly,  and  she  kept  her  big  eyes  straight  before  her  between  the  heads 
of  her  blooded  horses.  On  her  hands  were  gloves,  with  gauntlets  that 
came  above  the  elbow,  with  a  crest  worked  upon  the  back  of  either  hand 
She  held  the  reins  well  down,  and  balanced  a  long  whip  across  them  as 
the  horses  bounded  along. 

As  the  team  dashed  across  Fortieth-street,  two  girls,  who  were  walking 
down  Fifth-avenue,  saw  the  fair  driver,  and  one  of  them  waved  her  par¬ 
asol  and  stepped  to  the  curb.  The  lady  in  the  phaeton  turned  her  horses 
toward  the  curb,  and  drew  them  up  with  an  abruptness  that  sent  their 
heads  four  feet  high  in  the  air.  The  tiger  slid  from  his  place  and  stood 
at  the  horses  heads,  and  the  driver  exchanged  a  few  words  with  the 
pedestrians.  Then  they  all  smiled  and  nodded,  the  driver  touched  her 
horses  with  the  whip,  and  the  tiger  sprang  aside  as  they  dashed  up  Fifth- 
avenue.  He  jumped  for  the  rumble,  caught  it  apparently  by  the  merest 
chance,  resumed  his  statuesque  pose,  and  folded  his  arms  serenely.  His 
mistress  never  looked  around  to  see  if  he  was  there,  and  the  nose  of  the 
dog  was  still  high  in  the  air. 


CABMAN  AND  COMEDIAN. 


My  first  fare  was  an  old  lady  to  the  Royal  Academy  bound.  She  gave 
me  a  shilling  and  left  her  “  Academy  Notes  ”  in  the  cab.  I  then  prowled 
along  Piccadilly,  and  picked  up  another  very  uninteresting  shilling 
fare— a  youth  who  wanted  to  go  to  Albert-gate.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  the  place  just  named  I  was  hailed  by  a  gentlemen  whose  face-ex¬ 
pressive  of  mingled  merriment  and  anxiety— I  well  remembered,  but 
whose  name  I  could  not  bring  to  my  tongue.  He  entered  the  cab  and 
ordered  me  to  drive  across  the  park  to  Paddington  station.  En  route 
I  heard  him  singing  “When  other  lips  and  other  hearts,”  with  the 
characteristic  intonations  of  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  and  for  a  moment  I 
imagined  that  I  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  greatest  living 
tenor  as  a  fare.  But  the  melody  was  sharply  transformed  : 

“  On  a  well-loaded  coach  should  I  be, 

Or  wedged  in  a  classical  hansom,’ 

The  whole  thing  may  smash— but  not  me 
On  account  of  the  magical  ransom  ;  ”  etc. 

Yes,  it  was  clear  that  I  had  the  great  Mr.  Toole  on  board.  He  was 
mimicking  Mr.  Reeves  as  very  few  can,  and  singing  snatches  of  “  Paw 
Clawdian.  I  told  him  who  was  his  driver  when  he  alighted,  where¬ 
upon  he  said  that,  although  he  was  a  Toole,  he  had  not  thought  that  he 
was  being  mstrumentalized  for  the  benefit  of  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

’  well  don  t  chisel  me  out  of  the  fare  !  ”  I  said  ;  “  I  want  my  screw, 
you  -now  ^  Yes,  I  saw  that  you  were  a  screw-driver,”  he  answered 
wi  h  a  wink— “that  was  plain,  young  shaver!  Perhaps  it  will  augur 

7  .  °f  y°Ur  mSlde  lf  1  ax  y°u  to  supper  at  the  Beefsteak  Club  instead 
of  giving  you  the  eighteenpence.  You’ll  want  a  bit  in  stock,  after  a 
ay  on  a  hansom.”  “  An  Amateur  Cabby"  in  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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CRITICS’  CORNER. 

[In  opening  this  new  department  of  our  magazine,  and  requesting  contribu¬ 
tions,  the  Editor  begs  to  remind  correspondents  that  criticism  means  11  the  art 
of  judging  with  propriety  of  the  beauties  and  imperfections  of  a  production.” 
No  mere  fault-finder  need  apply.] 


WHAT  IS  THE  MATTER? 

The  December  number  of  the  Western  Carriage ,  Wagon  and 
Materials  Journal,  of  Chicago,  contains  the  following  editorial : 

What  is  the  matter  with  our  friend  the  Blacksmith  and  Wheelwright ? 
While  discussing  the  subject  of  “  Ornamentation  as  Applied  to  Street¬ 
cars,"  a  correspondent  in  The  Hub,  probably  to  give  force  to  his  argu¬ 
ment,  said  that  “  only  a  blacksmith  or  wheelwright  could  have  written 
such  a  blundering  article,” — meaning  evidently  that  he  could  not  have 
been  a  painter.  The  Blacksmith  and  Wheelwright  holds  The  Hub  up  to 
condemnation  for  making  “such  a  sneering  allusion  to  so  large  a  body 
of  intelligent  mechanics  ”  as  the  blacksmiths  and  wheelwrights.  It  is 
astonishing  that  any  one  knowing  the  liberal  tendencies  of  The  Hub 
could  draw  such  unfriendly  inferences. 

In  the  same  issue,  the  Blacksmith  and  Wheelwright  pitches  into  this 
journal  for  having  said  in  effect  that  bad  streets  and  roads  destroyed 
more  vehicles  than  good  streets  and  roads,  when  in  its  criticism,  it  ad¬ 
mitted  as  correct  about  every  assertion  this  journal  uttered.  Therefore 
we  repeat — What  is  the  matter  ? 

Note. — In  response  to  the  inquiry  of  our  Western  contempo¬ 
rary,  we  beg  to  say  that  we  find  nothing  serious  in  all  this. 
Each  of  the  periodicals  quoted  seems  to  have  said  its  say, 
frankly  and  freely,  on  the  subjects  under  discussion.  Each  had  an 
undoubted  right  to  do  this ;  and,  so  long  as  unnecessary  personali¬ 
ties  were  avoided,  no  one  had  any  right  to  complain.  The  Hub 
certainly  does  not ! 


POPULARITY  OF  W AGO NETS. 

Coach,  Harness  and  Saddlery,  in  its  issue  of  Dec.  13th,  responds 
as  follows  to  our  remarks  in  the  December  Hub,  page  641,  regard¬ 
ing  the  growing  popularity  of  Wagonets.  It  says  : 

The  Hub  has  introduced,  under  the  head  of  its  “  Critics’  Corner,”  what 
purports  to  be  criticisms  on  various  topics.  Coach,  Harness  and  Saddlery 
comes  in  for  a  notice  in  the  December  number,  exceptions  being  taken  to 
our  statement  that  “the  Wagonet  is  not  likely  to  become  a  popular  car¬ 
riage,  but  there  are  localities  where  it  will  meet  with  favor.”  *  *  *  * 

This  censor  says  :  “  Wagonets  have  already  asserted  their  right  to  be 
numbered  among  the  popular  vehicles  of  the  day.” 

Have  they,  indeed  ?  Well,  has  the  assertion  made  them  popular  ?  If 
so,  why  is  the  sale  so  limited,  and  why  is  their  use  so  restricted?  If 
popular,  would  we  not  see  them  upon  our  fashionable  drives  ?  *  *  *  * 

Years  ago  The  Hub  attempted  to  show  that  “a  place  was  ready  for 
them  as  soon  as  they  were  ready  to  fill  it.”  There  was  a  place  ready, 
and  they  have  filled  it,  but  not  to  an  extent  that  proves  them  “convenient 
type  of  family  carriage.”  The  wealthy  gentleman  finds  the  Wagonet  a 
convenient  vehicle  for  use  by  the  younger  members  of  the  family  for 
picnics  or  free-and-easy  trips  along  the  country  roads,  where  the  whims 
or  caprices  of  the  riders  may  lead  them  to  get  out  frequently.  They  also 
find  a  place  among  the  convenient  depot  vehicles,  where  paterfamilias  is 
to  be  escorted  home  by  the  younger  members.  They  find  another  place 
among  the  seaside  hacks.  But  these  are  all  special  uses,  and  but  con¬ 
firm  our  statement  that  “there  are  localities  where  it  will  meet  with 
favor.” 

That  they  are  to  be  found  in  “  every  well-stocked  city  repository  ”  is  no 
proof  of  popularity.  “  Every  well-stocked  city  repository  ”  contains  one 
or  more  vehicles  of  every  class  that  is  likely  to  sell,  or  that  will  serve  to 
give  a  variety  to  the  stock  on  the  floor. 

The  Wagonet  is  not,  nor  do  we  believe  it  ever  will  be,  a  popular  vehi¬ 
cle  for  family  or  pleasure  purposes,  notwithstanding  The  Hub's  efforts 
to  popularize  them  ;  but,  like  the  omnibus  and  the  country  cart,  it  will  be 
adopted  for  special  uses,  and  a  limited  number  can  be  disposed  of  for 
the  uses  we  have  designated. 

Note. — We  feel  quite  satisfied  to  leave  the  subject  where  Coach, 
Harness  and  Saddlery  has  placed  it. 

Let  but  the  reader  remember  that,  up  to  1880,  the  Wagonet 
method  of  seating  was  almost  unknown  in  this  country,  excepting 
in  connection  with  omnibuses  and  street-railway  cars,  and  then 
observe  the  above  intelligent  remarks  upon  special  uses  for  which 
our  critic  now  recommends  it,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Wagonet 
has  made  that  place  for  itself  which  we  so  confidently  predicted  in 
Volume  XXIII  (April,  1881,  to  April,  1882).  That  volume  was 
largely  devoted  to  the  subject,  containing  a  large  amount  of  de¬ 
scriptive  letter-press,  and  also  twenty-four  fashion  plates  of  foreign 
designs.  Many  of  these  designs  were  reproduced  by  our  American 
carriage-builders,  and  from  them  have  been  developed  many  varia¬ 
tions,  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  American  public.  From 
an  alien  in  1880,  the  Wagonet,  in  this  year  of  our  Lord  1885,  has 
become  a  thoroughly  domesticated  American  vehicle  ;  and  we 
need  no  further  proof  of  this  than  the  article  we  have  quoted. 

The  writer  of  that  article  asserts,  and  with  apparent  justice  (in  a 
long  paragraph  which  we  have  omitted),  that  it  is  not  a  popular 


park  carriage.  Granted !  It  never  claimed  to  be,  and  we  never 
claimed  that  of  it.  The  points  which  we  did  claim  for  it  in  1882, 
we  now  reassert.  Here  they  are,  just  as  we  expressed  them  in  our 
January  number,  1882  (we  quote)  : 

“  1st.  The  Wagonet  is  capable  of  infinite  variations  of  size  and 
pattern,  so  that  it  may  easily  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  all  classes 
of  buyers,  so  far  as  seating  capacity,  style,  and  expensiveness  or 
economy  are  concerned. 

“  2d.  The  Wagonet  is  the  family  carriage,  -par  excellence,  being 
commodious  and  convenient,  and  affording  easy  and  safe  entrance 
and  exit. 

“3d.  Its  construction  is  such  that  it  may  be  built  light  and 
strong,  and  at  the  same  time  accommodate  numerous  passengers  ; 
and  the  position  of  the  burden  in  relation  to  the  gearing  is  such  as 
to  insure  the  easiest  possible  draught.” 

Has  Coach,  Harness  and  Saddlery  any  desire  to  combat  these 
claims?  We  imagine  not. 


PROBLEM  DEPARTMENT. 

[This  new  department  has  been  opened  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  a 
valued  contributor.  Correspondence  is  requested. — Editor.] 


CENSUS  OF  AMERICAN  CARRIAGES  AND  CAR- 
RIA  GE-MAKERS. 

We  have  recently  received  a  number  of  letters  asking  us  to  name 
the  number  of  carriage-makers  now  doing  business  in  the  United 
States,  together  with  the  number  of  vehicles  annually  produced  by 
them.  These  are  facts  which  have  never  been  gathered,  even  in 
the  Census  Reports ;  but  we  know  of  no  one  who  is  in  a  better 
position  to  give  a  reliable  guess  in  this  line  than  our  friend  Mr. 
Wm.  N.  Fitz-Gerald,  editor  of  Coach,  Harness  and  Saddlery ;  and, 
in  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  our  correspondents,  we  therefore  take 
pleasure  in  presenting  below  certain  extracts  from  an  editorial  by 
him,  dated  Dec.  20,  1884,  which  include  the  most  reliable  data  on 
this  subject  with  which  we  are  acquainted  : 

The  census  report  of  1880  puts  down  the  carriage  and  wagon  manufac¬ 
turers  at  less  than  4,000,  and  wheelwrights  at  about  11,000 — a  total  of 
15,000.  This  is  much  under  the  actual  number — say  2,000,  at  least — 
making  the  total  17,000,  the  annual  product  of  which  was  put  at  $83,- 
834,488. 

The  shortage  of  2,000  names  would  undoubtedly  produce  a  shortage 
in  the  value  of  products,  which,  without  doubt,  aggregated  $90,000,000 
at  that  time.  The  output  for  the  year  1884,  on  that  basis,  would  be  less 
than  $55,000,000.  If  we  average  the  value  at  $100  each,  the  product 
would  be  550,000  vehicles. 

The  actual  number  of  vehicles  in  use  can  only  be  estimated,  but  some 
idea  may  be  formed  by  locating  their  use.  There  were,  in  1880, 
4,008,907  improved  farms,  and  two  vehicles  to  a  farm  would  be  a  low 
estimate,  putting  the  number  of  vehicles  at  8,017,814.  There  were  also 
t5>3°3  livery  stables;  and  five  vehicles  to  a  stable  would  net  7^>5I5 
more.  There  were  286  cities  whose  aggregate  population  was  about  one- 
quarter  the  entire  population  of  the  country  ;  a  vehicle  to  every  twenty 
would  give  600,000  more.  Taking  the  balance  of  the  population 
— 20,000,000  in  towns  and  villages — and  placing  a  vehicle  of  one  to 
twenty  inhabitants,  gives  1,000,000,  showing  a  grand  aggregate  of 
9,694,329  vehicles,  equaling  the  product  of  sixteen  years.  Twelve 
years  is  the  estimated  life  of  a  vehicle ;  if  this  is  so,  the  product  has 
fallen  about  25  per  cent,  below  the  actual  waste,  all  of  which  will 
have  to  be  made  good  at  no  distant  day. 

* 

*  # 

We  add  below  Mr.  Fitz-Gerald’s  deductions  from  the  foregoing 
figures,  as  to  the  probable  future  demand  in  respect  to  vehicles. 
He  says : 

The  supply  on  hand  is  undoubtedly  much  short  of  the  requirements  of 
a  year,  which,  at  the  low  estimate  made,  would  necessitate  35  vehicles  as 
the  average  number  in  the  hands  of  every  man  engaged  in  their  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale.  To  keep  up  the  supply  to  the  present  wants  would 
require  a  production  in  excess  of  that  of  the  present  year,  while  the 
reserve  to  be  drawn  upon  is  less  by  far  than  it  was  one  year  ago. 

Admitting  that  the  present  demand  has  little  of  encouragement  for  the 
future,  the  reduced  stock  has  placed  the  trade  in  a  position  where  a  mod¬ 
erate  call  would  necessitate  immediate  activity  in  the  manufacturing 
department,  and  we  can  but  feel  that  the  opening  of  the  new  year  will 
bring  with  it  a  change  for  the  better  in  every  department  of  trade. 

There  will  be  no  boom,  but  a  steady  market,  one  that  will  consume 
what  we  produce  without  encouraging  expansion  by  manufacturers, 
which  will  insure  a  steady  and  growing  trade,  and  lead  to  a  return  of  the 
prosperity  so  marked  in  times  past. 

Science  is  a  first-rate  piece  of  furniture  for  a  man’s  upper  chamber,  if 
he  has  common  sense  on  the  ground  floor.  But  if  a  man  hasn  t  plenty 
of  good  common  sense,  the  more  science  he  has  the  worse  for  his  patient, 
— Holmes. 
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WHAT  DOES  INSURANCE  COVER  IN  A  CARRIAGE 

FACTORY? 


The  above  is  a  question  in  which  every  carriage,  wagon  and 
sleigh-builder  ought  to  take  a  lively  interest,  even  though  he  is  in 
no  immediate  expectation  of  its  being  presented  to  him  in  letters 
of  flame.  The  time  to  make  suitable  preparation  for  a  fire  is  now  ! 
The  time  to  prepare  for  satisfactory  insurance  adjustment  is  the 
month  before  your  policies  are  to  be  drawn.  Several  valuable 
hints  in  this  connection  are  presented  in  the  following  editorial, 
reproduced  in  full  from  a  recent  number  of  Coach,  Hartiess  and 
Saddlery,  to  which  we  invite  careful  study  : 

The  adjusting  of  losses  arising  from  fires  in  carriage  factories  is  in 
most  cases  extremely  annoying,  and  the  insured  is  the  loser,  and  he  never 
after  feels  that  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  an  insurance  company  that 
he  did  prior  to  his  “trial  by  fire.” 

The  question  naturally  arises,  Who  is  in  fault  ?  None  can  blame  an 
insurance  company  for  guarding  against  impositions,  and  their  adjusters 
meet  with  so  many  suspicious  circumstances  that  they  become  prone  to 
look  upon  the  insured  as  a  man  who  has  sold  out  a  stock  of  goods  to  an 
insurance  company  at  a  large  advance  over  its  real  value.  The  insured, 
if  they  have  had  prior  experience,  look  upon  the  adjuster  as  a  man  who 
is  specially  employed  by  an  insurance  company  to  devise  ways  and 
means  for  cutting  down  the  losses  to  the  smallest  possible  figure,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  rights  of  the  insured  under  his  policy,  and  when  the  parties 
meet  to  determine  the  losses,  their  suspicions  cause  them  to  feel  their 
way  carefully  and  to  contest  every  possible  point. 

There  are  two  prominent  causes  for  this  unfriendly  feeling.  The  Pres¬ 
ident  of  an  insurance  company  states  that  the  “  moral  losses  far  exceed 
the  actual,” — or  in  other  words,  the  accidental  fires  are  less  numerous 
than  the  intentional  or  careless  ones.  The  existence  of  this  feeling 
engenders  distrust,  and  not  without  cause,  and  the  insured  soon  finds  he 
is  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  little  is  done  until  the  parties  have  over¬ 
come  the  unpleasantness  arising  from  mutual  antagonism. 

Carelessness  or  ignorance  in  drawing  the  policies  is,  however,  the 
main  cause,  and,  as  the  insured  is  held  to  the  letter  of  his  agreement,  he 
is  exceptionally  fortunate  if  his  losses  are  all  made  good.  The  burnt 
portion  causes  no  trouble ;  the  real  trouble  is  in  determining  the  dam¬ 
ages  to  the  vehicles  not  destroyed  ;  and,  unless  the  policy  is  so  drawn  as 
to  cover  damage  in  whatever  form,  it  is  impossible  to  secure  an  equitable 
adjustment. 

In  drawing  a  policy,  therefore,  the  carriage-maker  should  remember 
that  it  is  impossible  to  escape  loss  if  the  building  becomes  filled  with 
smoke  ;  if  the  vehicles  finished  or  in  process  of  finishing  are  removed, 
the  higher  the  grade  of  finish  the  greater  the  loss  ;  a  slight  scratch  upon 
a  panel  may  appear  insignificant  to  the  insurance  adjuster,  but  to  the 
carriage-maker  it  means  the  removing  of  the  paint  and  repainting  the 
job,  or,  at  the  least,  the  rubbing  down  of  the  varnish  and  applying  another 
coat. 

Heated  smoke  passing  through  a  room  filled  with  carriages,  works  a 
damage  even  though  the  vehicle  is  not  subjected  to  its  influences  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  smoke,  in  addition  to  the  heat,  carries  with  it 
soot,  which  deposits  upon  every  place  that  it  comes  in  contact  with,  and 
this  deposit  works  damage  ;  the  fine  cloth  lining,  the  silks,  metal  work, 
leather  and  paint  are  all  damaged.  A  man  who  is  not  an  expert  may 
honestly  fail  to  realize  the  full  extent  of  the  damage,  particularly  at  the 
time,  as  the  adjustment  is  generally  made  when  the  surroundings  are  the 
most  unfavorable  ;  and,  unless  provision  is  made  for  damages  of  this  kind, 
the  entire  expense  of  putting  the  goods  in  marketable  condition  falls 
upon  the  manufacturer.  Another  fruitful  source  of  trouble  is  the  liability 
regarding  the  work  on  storage  or  for  repairs.  Many  manufacturers 
insure  their  customers’  goods  by  a  general  policy,  but  so  much  trouble 
has  grown  out  of  this  that  the  feeling  is  becoming  favorable  to  a  differ¬ 
ent  policy,  some  favoring  the  taking  out  of  a  special  policy,  covering 
work  in  repairs  or  on  storage,  leaving  it  optional  with  the  owner  of  the 
vehicle  to  pay  a  premium  and  become  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  insur¬ 
ance.  Others  insure  each  individual  vehicle,  while  others  still  refuse  to 
insure  at  all,  but  make  arrangements  with  insurance  companies  to  write 
policies  for  owners,  covering  the  time  the  vehicle  is  at  the  carriage 
factory. 

The  whole  question  is  complicated,  and  in  view  of  the  interest  taken 
we  invite  correspondence  upon  insurance,  believing  that  in  a  business 
point  of  view  there  is  no  more  important  subject  before  the  trade. 

* 

*  * 

The  Hub  offers  a  similar  invitation  for  correspondence  on  this 
subject.  Records  of  past  experiences,  favorable  or  otherwise, 
together  with  suggestions  founded  upon  such  experiences  regard¬ 
ing  the  best  methods  of  drawing  policies  so  that  they  may  cover 
just  demands  and  prove  equitable  to  both  parties  to  the  agreement, 
will  be  especially  valued. 


AMERICAN  PATENTS  PERTAINING  TO  CARRIAGES 
GRANTED  DURING  DECEMBER,  1884. 

Compiled  by  Huntington  &  Huntington. 


The  following  patents,  of  interest  to  the  carriage  trade,  were  issued  by 
the  United  States  Patent  Office  between  Dec.  2d  and  Dec.  30th,  1884  : 

December  2d,  1884. 

Axle  Gauge . H.  McQuarry . .  Allandale,  Ontario,  Can. 

Axle-setting  Machine . L.  M.  Woodcock . Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Vehicle  Fifth-wheel . F.  P.  Stone . Chicago,  Ill. 

Shaft  Support . W.  H.  Miller . Providence,  R.  I. 


Sleigh  Knee . C.  E.  Belknap _ Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Vehicle  Spring . T.  Lumsdon . Marion,  Va. 

“  . W.  VanAnden,1 . New-York  City. 

Vehicle  Wheel . A.  E.  Butler . Reading,  Mich. 

“  C.  E.  Pratt,8 . Boston,  Mass. 

Vehicle  Wheel  Clip . R.  Meloy . Memphis,  Ind. 

Wagon  Body . E.  C.  Sawyer . Beverly,  Mass. 

Wagon  Jack . W.  G.  Boughton . Frostburg,  Md. 

. {  J'  MBRWbecrr“d.Bro„„,vme.  Dak. 

December  9th,  1884. 

Axle  Lubricator . C.  H.  Cummings . Providence,  R.  I. 

Brake  Block . J.  A.  Allen . Cincinnati,  O. 

Child’s  Carriage  Brake . M.  R.  Dillin . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sleigh . A.  Schoeninger . Lake  View,  Ill. 

Thill-coupling . J.  S.  Hendrickson . Olmstead,  O. 

Tire  Tightener . R.  Ruffin,8 . Como,  Miss. 

Vehicle  Brake. . T.  J.  Scott,4 . Ashland,  Miss. 

Vehicle  Running-gear . H.  Mankel,  Jr . McKean,  Pa. 

Two- wheeled  Vehicle . j  W.  S.  Frazier  and 

(  M.  G.  Stolp,6 . Aurora,  Ill. 

Wagon  Brake . C.  F.  Best . Queens,  N.  Y. 

Buckboard  Wagon . C.  B.  Haynes _ North  Adams,  Mass. 

December  16th,  1884. 

Brake  Shoe . A.  R.  Bidwell . Greenville,  Cal. 

Rein-holder . C.  C.  Barr . Mechanicsburg,  O. 

Thill-coupling . H.  W.  King,6 . Canaan,  N.  Y. 

Vehicle  Brake . i  ^Y' 

}  W.  A.  Wenmoth. ..  Morris,  N.  Y. 

Side-spring  Vehicle . W.  J.  Wayne . Decatur,  Ill. 

Vehicle  Stake-holder . L.  D.  Fuller . Charlton,  Mass. 

Two-wheeled  Vehicle . D.  D.  Weisell . Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Wagon  Bolster . Z.  A.  Benell . Fredonia,  Kan. 

Side-bar  Wagon . G.  D.  Selby . Portsmouth,  O. 

December  23d,  1884. 

Carriage  Fender . L.  H.  Wooden . Hamstead,  Md. 

Detachable  Back  for  Carriage  )  D  t?  _ 

Seats  _  &  j- R.  E.  VanCampen . Ashtabula,  O. 

Carriage  Wheel . W.  K.  Foster . Stoneham,  Mass. 

Wagon  End-gate . W.  H.  Clarke . Olean,  N.  Y. 

Fifth-wheel . H.  W.  Moore .  “  “ 

Vehicle  Hold-back . W.  G.  Cummins. . .  .McMinnville,  Tenn. 

Horse-detacher . an<^  J- 

I  . ...McMinnville,  Tenn. 

Machine  for  Bending  Carriage  1  ~  0  ^ 

Poles . s . s  A.  G.  Snyder . Piqua,  O. 

Machine  for  Bending  Shafts. ..  .A.  G.  Snyder .  “  “ 

Rein-holder . H.  Fisher . Canton,  O. 

Sled  Brake.. . G.  H.  Chapman . Rochester,  Minn. 

Thill-coupling . W.  J.  Card . Olean,  N.  Y. 

Jump-seat  Vehicle . F.  A.  Sands,7 . Salisbury,  Mass. 

Vehicle  Running-gear . R.  W.  Davis . Elmira,  N.  Y. 

. B.  C.  Shaw . Toledo,  O. 

Vehicle  Seat . J.  Hanser,8 . Oxford,  O. 

Vehicle  Wheel . -j  B-  . .  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Wagon  Running-gear . |  *•  N.  Y. 


December  30th,  1884. 

Axle  Gauge . R.  A.  Simpson . Ferndale,  Cal. 

Vehicle  Axle . H.  Olson . Olesburg,  Kan. 

Carriage  Top-joint . T.  F.  VanLuven. . Kingston,  Ont.,  Can. 

Gig-tree .  j  T.  F.  Hutzel  and 

(  J.  Heinzmann,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Sled . . . N.  B.  Peterson . Seattle,  Wash.  Ter. 

Thill-coupling . W.  Johnston,10 . Menominee,  Mich. 

. J.  H.  Koons,11 . Waynesboro,  Pa. 

Thill  Support . A.  B.  Smith . Manchester,  N.  H. 

Truck  j  M.  J.  Barron  and 

. I  J.  F.  Curren,18 . Toliet,  Ill. 

Shifting-rail  for  Vehicle  Seats..  .P.  B.  Fuller . Union  City,  Pa. 

Vehicle  Spring . H.  J.  Schild . Stanton,  Mich. 

Vehicle  Umbrella  Holder . C.  A.  Floyd.  .Eastbourne,  Sussex,  Eng. 

Wagon-body  Lifter . O.  Slagle . Greenfield,  O. 

Wagon  Hound  Coupling . T.  W.  Brian . Parkville,  Ill. 

Wagon  Standard .  i  M°ore  and 

(  L.  C.  Burling . Amita,  Iowa. 


I  Re-issue. 

2 Assignor  to  the  Pope  Mfg.  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

3  “  of  one-half  to  Wm.  Ruffin,  same  place. 

4  “  to  himself  and  W.  A.  McDonald,  same  place. 

“Said  Stolp,  assignor  to  said  Frazier. 

6 Assignor  to  himself  and  T.  S.  Smith,  Canaan  Four  Corners,  N.  Y. 
of  one-half  to  F.  A.  Babcock,  Amesbury,  Mass, 
of  one-half  to  G.  W.  Meyer,  same  place. 

■’Assignors  by  direct  and  mesne  assignment  to  L.  J.  Hoffman,  same  place,  and 
John  P.  Schad,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

10Assignor  of  one-half  to  P.  Q.  Stoner,  same  place. 

II  “  °f  one-third  to  S.  L.  Lecron,  same  place. 

12  “  of  one-third  to  T.  Middleton,  same  place. 


Copies  of  the  foregoing  patents  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  the 
receipt  of  order,  with  50  cents  for  each  patent,  by  Huntington  &  Hunting- 
ton,  156  Broadway,  New-York  City. 
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POSTAL-CARD  ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


To  C.,  Montreal.  P.  Q-:  Yes;  send  your  name  and  $2.00  to  the 
principal  of  the  Technical  School  in  this  city,  and  you  will  be  admitted 
to  the  Corresponding  Class. 

To  P.,  Chicago ,  III. :  If  you  succeed  in  getting  out  whole  at  the  end 
of  the  year  on  carriages  taken  in  trade,  that  is  all  our  best  builders  in 
this  city  try  to  do  ;  and  you  have  reason  to  congratulate  your  salesman. 

To  T.  E.  and  0.  L.  M.,  Demopolis ,  Ala.:  We  will  gladly  answer  your 
inquiry  “  What  do  you  mean  by  the  article  on  page  638  of  the  December 
Hub,"  if  you  will  kindly  particularize  the  article.  There  are  three  of 
them. 

To  E.  S.  F.  Co.,  A mesbury.  Mass.:  The  open  public  carriages  used 
in  Central  Park,  in  this  city,  were  partly  built  by  J.  M.  Quinby  &  Co., 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  partly  by  Meyer  &  Jacobson,  corner  Fourth-ave. 
and  88th-st.,  New-York  City. 

To  B.,  Corning,  N.  ¥.:  Your  question  is  fully  covered  by  the  rule  we 
have  so  often  recommended  that  our  subscribers  adopt,  namely  :  “  Have 
no  money  transactions  with  strangers  !  ”  We  long  ago  learned  by  expe¬ 
rience  with  the  perennially  stranded  sailor  who  creeps  into  the  office  with 
a  box  of  Havanas  under  his  coat,  which  have  escaped  duties,  and  are 
offered  at  a  phenom.nally  low  figure,  that  bargains  with  strangers  are 
pretty  sure  not  to  be  bargains  for  the  buyer.  In  regard  to  the  case  you 
refer  to,  our  advice  is  :  Don’t ! 


INQUIRY  FOR  CARRIAGE-MAKERS'  TOOLS. 

Toledo,  O.,  Dec.  18,  1884. 

Editor  of  The  Hub— Dear  Sir  :  Can  you  inform  us  where  we  can  pro¬ 
cure  a  full  set  of  routers,  body  knives,  and  also  a  full  set  of  English  chisels  ? 

Carr  &  Burdoo. 

Answer. — Messrs.  Cassebeer,  Reed  &  Co.,  of  No.  229  Bowery,  New- 
York  City,  make  a  specialty  of  all  such  carriage-makers’  tools  as  you 
mention  ;  and  they  have  an  illustrated  catalogue  and  price-list  which 
they  will  mail  to  you  on  application. 


REPAIR  TARIFF  FOR  SLEIGHS  WANTED, 

- ,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  4,  1885. 

Editor  of  The  Hub— Dear  Sir  :  I  have  had  inquiries  from  different  par¬ 
ties  outside  the  city  and  State,  as  to  whether  I  had  seen  a  printed  list  of  repairs 
of  cutters  and  sleighs. 

I  knew  of  your  buggy  tariff  of  repairs,  but  I  have  never  seen  any  referring  to 
cutters  and  sleighs.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  get  up  something  of  this  kind,  by 
soliciting  figures  from  your  many  coriespondents  in  the  business  ?  I  ask  this  to 
see  the  many  benefited,  and  to  bring  about  greater  uniformity  in  prices  and  a 
unity  in  interests  among  carriage  and  sleigh-builders. 

You  need  not  use  my  name  in  the  matter,  but  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  work 
up  the  scheme.  Yours  truly,  C. 

Answer. — The  above  suggestion  meets  with  our  hearty  approval. 

In  all  such  matters,  the  hardest  part  of  the  work  consists  in  making  a 
fair  start.  If,  therefore,  our  correspondent  will  kindly  start  the  ball  by 
forwarding  us  a  list  of  all  the  items  he  would  like  to  see  quoted  upon,  at 
the  same  time  naming  his  own  prices  (which  will  of  course  be  dealt  with 
as  anonymous),  we  will  take  pleasure  in  following  up  the  subject,  and  in 
gathering  as  many  facts  and  figures  concerning  it  as  we  can. 

In  the  meantime,  we  shall  be  happy  to  receive  similar  sample  lists 
from  any  of  our  readers  who  may  also  feel  an  interest  in  this  subject, 
the  importance  of  which  must  be  evident  to  all  who  have  any  experience 
•  n  sleigh  repairs.  Next  ! 

A  CALL  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  FOR  AMERI¬ 
CAN  GOODS. 

Messrs.  Jonas  Woodhead  &  Sons,  coach  iron-mongers,  Bradford, 
Eng.,  and  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  write  as  follows  from  their  English  head¬ 
quarters  : 

Coach,  Spring  and  Axle  Factory,  Westholme  Works, 
Thornton  Road,  Bradford,  England. 

Editor  of  The  Hub— Dear  Sir  :  We  have  pleasure  in  handing  you  post- 
office  order,  value  12  shillings,  for  one  year’s  subscription  to  The  Hub,  which  we 


require  to  be  forwarded  to  our  Australian  house,  No.  42  Market-st.,  Sydney,  N. 
S.  W.  Kindly  send  all  the  previous  numbers  for  this  year  to  our  friends  in 
Sydney,  as  they  have  written  to  us  for  ours,  but  we  cannot  spare  them. 

We  have  lately  opened  a  store  at  the  aforementioned  address,  where  we  keep 
a  most  complete  stock  of  goods  which  we  manufacture  at  our  works,  such  as 
carriage  springs,  axles  and  ironwork  ;  and  in  addition  to  these  we  intend  keep¬ 
ing  a  large  stock  of  American  goods,  namely  :  wheels,  spokes  and  forgings  ;  so 
if  you  could  recommend  any  good  houses  to  our  notice,  we  should  feel  very  much 
indebted  to  you.  If  you  think  proper,  you  can  publish  this  letter  in  your 
esteemed  monthly. 

Thanking  you  in  anticipation  of  your  kind  reply,  we  remain,  dear  sir, 

Yours  very  truly,  Jonas  Woodhead  &  Sons, 

per  Tom  Woodhead. 

Note.— Here  is  one  of  those  opportunities  to  which  we  take  special 
pleasure  in  inviting  the  attention  of  every  reader  who  is  interested  in 
the  extension  of  a  foreign  demand  for  American  carriage  materials. 
Please  send  copies  of  your  illustrated  catalogues  to  both  the  English  and 
Australian  offices  of  Messrs.  Woodhead  &  Sons. 


A  WAGER. 

South-Bend,  Ind.,  Jan.  2,  1885. 

Editor  of  The  Hub— Dear  Sir  :  Please  to  decide  a  wager.  Is  Mr.  W.  R. 
Connor  employed  by  you,  or  by  Messrs.  Healey,  Williams  &  Co.  ?  Please 
answer  through  the  next  Hub,  and  oblige 

A  Subscriber. 

Answer. — By  Messrs.  Healey,  Williams  &  Co. 

SHOULD  TRADE  SECRETS  BE  THUS  GIVEN  AWAY? 

A  New-Haven  correspondent  has  addressed  us  under  date  of  Jan. 
10th,  saying  : 

“The  article  in  your  January  Hub  on  varnishing  (see  page  697:  ‘Howto 
Produce  a  Clean  Finishing  Coat  of  Varnish  ’),  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  val¬ 
uable  for  the  painters  that  ever  appeared  in  The  Hub.  It  might  be  thought  by 
some  that  it  was  unwise  to  give  away  in  this  full  and  public  manner  trade  secrets 
of  such  importance  and  value,  known  only  to  the  few  ;  but  you  have  no  doubt 
considered  this;  and  I,  for  one,  fully  approve  of  your  course.  We  look  for 
information  to  such  journals  as  The  Hub ,  and  in  this  case  you  have  certainly 
given  it.” 

Answer. — These  secrets  of  the  trade,  above  referred  to,  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  for  publication  by  a  New-York  varnisher,  and  we  took  great 
pleasure  in  making  them  public.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  desire 
of  any  trade  to  “  keep  it  dark,”  for  we  believe  any  effort  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  to  be  quite  out  of  place  in  this  age  of  enlightenment.  Every  editor 
receives  communications  which  he  is  bound  to  deal  with  as  strictly  confi¬ 
dential,  whether  so  requested  or  not ;  but  in  this  instance  the  article  was 
written  and  intended  for  publication  j  and  our  correspondent  s  remarks 
strike  us  as  the  best  seal  of  approval  which  it  could  possibly 
receive.  We  only  hope  that  the  article  has  been  carefully  studied  by 
all  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  mysteries  of  varnishing,  and 
that  they  may  be  able  to  utilize  the  trade  secrets  thus  made  public 
by  us,  to  both  their  own  and  their  employers’  benefit. 


FREE-HAND  DRAWING  IN  AMESBURY. 

Amesbury,  Mass.,  Jan.  6,  1885. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  I  have  read  with  special  interest  the  last 
Official  Circular  of  the  School  Committee  on  Technical  Education,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  free-hand  drawing. 

We  have  had  a  case  here  quite  to  the  point.  A  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  been  organ¬ 
ized,  and  one  of  the  evening  classes  under  its  management  was  to  be  devoted  to 
carriage  designing.  I  was  approached  on  the  subject,  and  I  replied  that  it  would 
be  commencing  at  the  wrong  end,  as  free-hand  drawing  ought  to  come  first. 
They  demurred,  saying  that  the  young  men  would  not  like  that  course,  as  they 
wished  to  go  at  once  into  carriage  drafting.  I  stated  that  if  they  had  neither  a 
natural  nor  acquired  taste  for  free-hand  work  and  practice,  they  might  as  well 
go  no  farther.  I  hear  that  a  free-hand  class  is  to  be  established. 

Please  send  me  twenty-five  or  more  circulars,  and  I  will  distribute  them. 

Yours  truly,  F.  H.  D. 

Note. — We  have  been  happy  to  receive  the  above  and  many  other  sim¬ 
ilar  evidences  that  the  committee’s  circular  on  “  Free-hand  Drawing  ’ 
has  met  with  the  approval  of  the  trade,  and  concentrated  attention  on  a 
subject  that  is  too  often  overlooked  in  efforts,  otherwise  commendable, 
to  instruct  the  working  classes  in  the  use  of  the  pen  and  pencil.  The 
principles  therein  laid  down  must,  we  think,  commend  themselves  to 
every  thoughtful  observer  who  has  had  any  experience  in  this  direction. 
The  freshest  pupil  is  always  most  courageous  to  attempt  the  biggest 
jumps  ;  but  the  top  rounds  of  the  ladder  are  not  reached  in  that  fashion, 
and  it  is  the  teacher’s  duty  to  understand  and  explain  this. 


Pullman  cars  are  great  comfort  to  travelers  in  Mexico.  The  wise 
bandits  never  bother  the  passengers.  They  go  for  the  porters.  Phila¬ 
delphia  Call. 
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•CLARKSON'S  EXTENSION-TOP  PHAETON,  WITH 
AUXILIARY  tHILD'S-SEAT. 

(See  Two  Views  in  Fashion  Plates  Nos.  91  and  92). 

The  introduction  of  this  Extension-top  Phaeton  with  an  auxiliary  seat, 
iby  Messrs.  F.  A.  Babcock  &  Co.,  of  Amesbury,  Mass.,  would  seem  to 
supply  a  long-felt  want  on  the  part  of  the  public.  Children’s-seats  have 
(often  been  attached  to  such  phaetons,  but  this  offers  accommodation  for 
;a  grown  person,  and  is  also  superior  to  others  by  reason  of  the  novel 
'fixtures  for  raising  and  lowering  it.  As  will  be  seen  on  the  drawing,  the 
:seat  is  attached  to  the  front  seat  in  such  a  manner  that,  by  a  forward 
imovement  of  the  front  seat,  the  other  is  raised,  and  likewise  lowered 
\when  the  front  seat  is  brought  back  to  its  original  position. 

The  iron  post  on  the  front  seat  at  the  rear  is  placed  outside,  and  is 
stationary.  The  goose-neck  iron  of  the  front  section  of  the  top  is 
attached  to  this  upright.  Another  advantage  of  this  mode  of  working 
ithe  auxiliary  seat  is,  that  it  dispenses  with  the  need  of  front  legs,  which 
'often  prove  a  source  of  annoyance  by  the  loosening  of  the  hinge- 
joints,  and  consequent  rattling.  This  seat  is  equally  adapted  for  Coupe- 
lRockaways  without  division  front. 

The  general  appearance  of  this  vehicle  is  stylish  and  attractive.  The 
:sides  of  the  rear  seat  are  of  large  dimensions,  and  afford  comfortable 
seat-room.  Two  drawings  are  introduced,  one  showing  the  auxiliary 
seat  elevated,  and  the  front  seat  thrown  forward ;  while  the  other 
shows  the  auxiliary  seat  lowered,  and  the  front  seat  in  its  normal 
position.  We  would  add  that  the  sketches  and  measurements,  by  aid  of 
which  our  plates  were  produced,  were  kindly  furnished  by  the  builders, 
Messrs.  F.  A.  Babcock  &  Co. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  on  top,  in  front  of  the  rear  seat,  43  in. ; 
ditto,  rear  on  top,  40  in.  ;  ditto,  bottom,  34)4  in.  ;  ditto,  front  seat  on 
top,  40  in.  ;  and  ditto  bottom,  37  in.  Dash,  20)4  in*  Turn-under,  5  in. 
Rocker-plates,  2  X  Y  in.,  fastened  with  \)4  in.  Nos.  14  and  16  screws. 
Height  of  wheels  :  front,  2  ft.  11  in.,  and  rear,  3  ft.  11  in.,  without  the 
tire.  Depth  of  rims,  x)4  in.  Size  of  spokes,  in-  Number  of 

spokes,  12  and  14.  Stagger  of  spokes,  TSg  in.  Hubs,  4^  in.  diameter. 
Front  bands,  2^  in.,  and  back,  3)4  in.,  inside  diameter.  Length  of 
ifront  bands,  1)4  in  Length  of  hubs,  6)4  in.  Tire,  1  X  ts  *n->  round- 
<edge  steel. 

The  front  spring  is  elliptic,  36  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  9  in. 
-opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  1  )4  in.  Number  of  plates,  five,  namely  : 
•the  first  two  No.  2,  the  next  two  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel.  Holes 
:apart,  3^  in.  Size  of  holes,  T5^  in.  The  rear  springs  are  elliptic,  35  in. 
ilong,  from  out  to  out,  with  8  in.  opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  i)4 
in.  Number  of  plates,  four,  namely  :  the  first  No.  2,  the  next  two  No. 
3,  and  the  last  one  No.  4  steel.  Holes  apart  on  the  top  half,  3 )4  in. 
Size  of  holes,  T\  in.  Axles,  i}4  in.  Track,  4  ft!  10  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  roctoers  and  moldings,  black  ;  and  seat 
panels,  dark  green.  Gearing,  green,  striped  with  two  fine  lines  of 
carmine.  Trimming,  green  cloth  throughout.  Carpet,  green,  with  red 
figures.  Mountings,  silver. 


NEW-YORK  CITY. 


Personal. — Mr.  Frank  H.  Taylor  has  left  New-York  for 

Chicago,  where  he  becomes  resident  agent  for  Murphy  &  Co.,  varnish-makers. 

The  Third  Annual  Entertainment  and  Reception  of  the 

John  Stephenson  Co.  Mutual  Aid  Association  was  held  at  Lyric  Hall,  in  this 
city,  on  Saturday  evening,  Jan.  10th.  It  was  well  attended,  and  proved  a  highly 
enjoyable  occasion. 

Personal. — Mr.  Chas.  F.  Hopwood,  after  an  extended  experi¬ 
ence  with  Valentine  &  Company,  has  made  an  arrangement  with  Hildreth, 
Templeton  &  Co.,  varnish-makers  of  this  city,  to  represent  their  interests  in  the 
carriage  trade.  Mr.  Hopwood  has  our  best  wishes  for  his  success. 

A  More  Hopeful  Feeling. — Under  date  of  Jan.  17th,  Coach, 

Harness  and  Saddlery ,  of  this  city,  says:  “Since  New-Year,  business  has 
noticeably  improved  in  a  number  of  lines,  but  it  is  hard  to  tell  how  much  of  the 
improvement  is  due  to  orders  that  were  held  back  during  the  holidays,  and  are 
now  sent  in  to  swell  the  every-day  demand.  The  feeling  among  business  men 
generally  is  much  more  hopeful  than  it  has  been.” 

Trade  Embarrassments. — Bradstreet’s,  during  the  past  thirty 

days,  has  reported  the  following  embarrassments  on  the  part  of  members  of  the 
carriage  and  accessory  trades :  N.  Peterson,  wagon-maker,  Antioch,  Cal.,  at¬ 
tached  for  $1,200.  O.  J.  Wilson  &  Co.,  blacksmiths  and  carriage-makers,  Earl- 
ville,  Ill.,  confessed  judgments  for  $3,122  and  gave  chattel  mortgages  for  $8,000 
and  realty  mortgages  for  $39,700.  C.  T.  Randolph,  coach-maker,  Washington, 
JM.  C.,  assigned.  W,  H,  Shellman,  wagons,  Oneonta,  N,  Y.,  assigned  to  W.  L. 


Brown;  liabilities,  $8,000.  Vallier  Brothers,  carriage-makers,  Anson,  Me.,  in 
insolvency.  B.  F.  Hall,  wheelwright,  Marion,  Mass.,  closed  by  sheriff.  Ches¬ 
ter  E.  Albright,  carriage  manufacturer,  Muncy,  Pa.,  sold  out  by  sheriff.  S.  G. 
Derry,  manufacturer  of  carriage-top  dressing,  Providence,  R.  I.,  assigned.  R. 
Dawson,  wagon-maker,  Aylmer,  Ont.,  assigned.  W.  F.  Doorley,  carriage 
manufacturer,  Harper,  Kan.,  failed.  J.  R.  Wells,  carriage-maker,  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  failed.  Assets  small.  A.  Jacobs,  wagon-maker,  San  Jose,  Ill.,  failed,  and 
succeeded  by  his  brother.  George  H.  Pennell,  carriage-maker,  Loysburg,  Pa., 
marshall’s  sale  advertised.  George  Gagne  &  Frere,  wagon-makers,  Sherington, 
P.  Q.,  assigned. 

NEW-YORK  STATE. 

Personal. — Mr.  Penn,  of  Messrs.  Penn  &  Lee,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

has  recently  been  in  the  West  and  taken  some  orders  for  springs. 

Change. — The  firm  of  Wills,  Horne  &  Co.,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y., 

has  dissolved,  and  the  business  will  be  continued  under  the  style  of  Wills  & 
Horne. 

Fire,  Fire! — Esra  Burdick’s  blacksmith  shop  and  David  Her¬ 
rington’s  carriage  shop,  at  Easton,  Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  were  burned  on 
the  night  of  Jan.  12th.  Loss,  $3,000  ;  insured. 

Catalogue. — We  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  receipts  of  a 
catalogue  from  J.  W.  Manneer,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  which  is  very  comprehen¬ 
sive,  and  contains  illustrations  and  prices  of  tools  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  for 
machinists,  carriage-smiths,  etc. 

Entirely  New. — Such  is  the  “Edward  Storm  Old  Comfort 

Lawrence,”  a  four-passenger  body,  roomy,  yet  stylish  in  appearance,  that  is  just 
out.  The  Edward  Storm  Spring  Co.,  Limited,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  fill  orders  for  this  new  style,  hung  on  the  Storm  springs.  It  is  made  by 
this  company  alone. 

New. — Messrs.  E.  &  J.  C.  Covert,  of  Farmer  Village,  N.  Y.,  have 

issued  a  neat  new  catalogue,  in  which  they  say  :  “  Destroy  all  former  cata¬ 
logues,  and  order  goods  by  the  numbers  herein  designated  ;  ”  which  is  the  same 
as  saying:  “Send  for  our  new  catalogue  !”  All  desiring  to  keep  well  posted 
should  do  so  at  once. 

Omission. — Referring  to  the  advertisement  of  Mr.  Wm.  Lock- 
wood,  of  Madrid,  N.  Y.,  which  appeared  in  our  January  issue,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  Gananoque  Gear  Co.  should  be  the  Gananoque  Carriage  Company  ; 
and  Mr.  Lockwood  omitted  to  add  that  his  gear  is  also  built  for  the  trade  by  the 
Milburn  Wagon  Co.,  of  Toledo,  O. 

NEW-ENGLAND. 

At  Quincy,  Mass.,.  Messrs.  Terrell  &  Sons  and  Jas.  R.  Wild 

both  report  trade  for  1884  good. 

At  Keene,  N.  H.,  C.  M.  Tottingham  and  Mr.  Frank  French 

both  report  a  fair  trade  in  sleighs. 

Tobogganing  has  become  an  American  sport.  A  club  has 

been  organized  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  but  thus  far  there  has  been  no  snow 
there. 

No  Snow. — There  was  no  snow  about  Boston  and  vicinity  up  to 

Jan.  1st,  and  carriage-makers  having  sleighs  on  hand  were  consequently  not 
happy. 

Removal.' — On  Jan.  1st,  Francis  Sargent  &  Co.,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  removed  their  carriage  repository  to  No.  72  Sudbury-st.,  nearly  opposite 
their  old  stand. 

At  Holyoke,  Mass.,  while  trade  has  been  only  fair  as  a  whole 

in  the  State,  Messrs.  Fenton  &  Dunn  and  Keough  Brothers  have  been  busy  on 
jobbing  and  had  a  good  trade  in  new  work.  Both  report  a  good  business  for 
1884. 

First  Crop. — Mr.  James  Hume,  the  well-known  carriage- 

builder  of  Amesbury,  Mass.,  kindly  addresses  us  in  the  following  words  :  “  Go 
on  and  prosper  !  Out  of  the  ashes  of  the  past,  your  first  crop  is  greatly  im¬ 
proved.” 

Horace  Johnson,  of  Plamville,  Ct.,  has  rebuilt  on  the  site  of 

the  factory  formerly  occupied  by  the  Condell,  Mastin  &  Butler  Co.,  using  their 
show-room,  which  is  as  fine  a  repository  as  is  often  found  in  the  country,  with 
large  plate-glass  windows,  etc.  He  reports  a  good  trade  for  1884. 

The  Hardware  Dude. — Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  efficient  and 

popular  representative  of  H.  D.  Smith  &  Co.,  of  Plantsville,  Conn.,  is  now 
jocosely  known  by  the  “  boys  ”  as  the  “Hardware  Dude.”  As  Mr.  C.  looks 
more  like  a  staid  Illinois  farmer  than  a  dude,  the  pleasantry  will  be  appreciated. 

Trade  Report  from  Amesbury. — Mr.  S.  R.  Bailey,  of  Ames¬ 
bury,  Mass.,  writes  as  follows  under  date  of  Jan.  9th  :  “The  carriage  men  here 
seem  to  be  starting  in  this  month  with  considerable  confidence.  I  propose  to 
build  more  sleighs  this  year  than  last,  and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  I 
can  find  a  market.  Amesbury,  by  the  way,  bids  fair  to  become  quite  a  sleigh 
town.” 

Elmer  P.  Sargent,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  taken  an  office  with 

Francis  Sargent  &  Co.,  No.  72  Sudbury-st.,  nearly  opposite  their  old  stand, 
where  he  offers  to  the  trade  a  fresh  stock  of  carriages,  sleighs,  harness,  etc.,  at 
prices  to  meet  the  times.  He  will  give  special  attention  to  fine  work  to  order, 
and  will  also  have  the  agency  of  one  of  the  best  makers  of  heavy  work,  at 
manufacturers’  prices. 

A  Boom  on  the  Barker  Line. — Mr.  John  Brill,  foreman  with 

Messrs.  Henry  Hale  &  Co.,  of  New-Haven,  Conn.,  writes  as  follows  :  “  We 
are  now  applying  the  Barker  or  curved  line  for  the  corner-pillars  of  bodies 
exclusively,  and  are  hardly  able  to  fill  the  demand.  In  several  instances  where 
the  bodies  were  not  in  a  too  advanced  state  of  construction,  the  corners  had  to 
be  changed  from  square  ones  to  curved.  All  hands  are  now  working  full 
time.” 

A  Family  Firm. — The  firm  of  W.  G.  Shepard  &  Co.,  the  well- 

known  wood-benders  of  New-Haven,  has  been  changed  to  H.  G.  Shepard  & 
Sons.  At  the  time  Mr.  W.  G.  Shepard  started  the  business  he  was  only 
eighteen  years  of  age,  but  he  and  a  younger  brother  promptly  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  satisfactorily  supply  a  public  demand,  and  secured  a  good  local 
trade.  Their  father  afterward  joined  the  firm,  and  the  sons  have  always 
insisted  that  his  name  should  lead  in  the  firm  title,  which  has,  therefore,  been 
changed  to  read  that  way. 

Trade  Report  from  Maine.— In  a  letter  from  Mr.  E.  D. 

Moore,  of  the  Royer  Wheel  Co.,  dated  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Jan.  18th,  he  says  : 
“  I  have  been  in  Maine  for  the  past  two  weeks.  The  sleigh  trade  has  been  poor 
all  over  the  State,  as  there  has  been  but  little  snow.  I  find  the  good  carriage- 
makers  had  a  fair  business  last  year,  and  they  are  preparing  to  do  about  the  same 
during  the  current  year  as  formerly.  The  trade  down  East  is  more  uniform  than 
that  of  the  West,  although  it  is  of  course  smaller.  I  have  had,  and  am  now  hav¬ 
ing,  a  very  fair  trade,  with  good  prospects  for  trade  through  February  as  I  work 
westward.” 
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Personal. — Coach,  Harness  and  Saddlery,  of  Jan.  24th  says  :  “A 

man  may  ride  to  fame  on  wheels.  The  late  Phineas  Jones  went  to  Congress. 
Hobart  Bigelow,  of  Holcomb  Bros.  &  Co.,  was  Mayor  of  New-Haven,  and  after- 
ward  Governor  of  Connecticut.  Now,  Geo.  F.  Holcomb,  of  the  same  firm,  is 
Mayor  of  New-Hayen.  Henry  G.  Lewis,  of  the  New-Haven  Wheel  Co.,  has  been 
twice  Mayor  of  New-Haven.  E.  E.  Bradley,  of  the  same  company,  has  been 
Paymaster-General  of  Connecticut.  B.  A.  Treat,  of  the  Wallingford  Wheel  Co 

wheels  F”  °f  that  b°rOU8;h  for  the  Past  six  >'ears-  Gentlemen,  make 

\\  rought  Boxes. — It  is  now  generally  conceded  by  the  trade, 

and  especially  by  builders  of  fine  work,  that  a  wrought  box  is  the  only  first-class 
box  to  use  on  an  axle  This  conviction  is  sure  to  grow  in  strength  wherever  the 
Dalzell  &  Ives  wrought  box  is  used.  Both  the  Brewsters,  Caffrey,  Stivers,  and 
many  other  representative  builders  consider  it  indispensable.  Those  who  have 
no  /e.  *ned, the  should  do  so.  Its  chief  merits  are  lightness  and  strength 
perfect  finish,  and  great  durability.  This  box  can  be  obtained  from  any  Ixle 
manufacturer  who  forges  fine  work,  and  the  price  will  be  found  uniform  when¬ 
ever  purchased.  The  Dalzell  &  Ives  Wrought  Box  Co.,  of  South  Egremont, 
ass.,  are  desirous  of  supplying  the  box  to  all  axle-makers  who  turn  out  fine 
work  tor  the  better  class  of  trade. 

MIDDLE  STATES. 

As  It  Should  Be.  The  Lancaster  (Pa.)  New  Era  has  a  verv 
appreciative  article  descriptive  of  the  business  of  Edgerly  &  Co.,  of  that  city 
They  employ  35  hands,  and  turn  out  not  less  than  400  vehicles  per  year. 

New  Discounts.— The  Dexter  Spring  Co.,  of  Hulton,  Pa.,  have, 

with  the  new  year,  made  a  few  changes  in  discounts,  and  added  some  important 
matter  to  their  catalogue,  making  it  desirable  for  the  trade  to  send  for  additional 
information,  and  thereby  keep  posted. 

Axles  Away  Down.— Smith,  Sutton  &  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh  Pa 

it  is  reported,  recently  went  into  the  Cincinnati  market  and  took  orders  for  axles 
at  prices  that  were  truly  startling  ;  and  a  spring-maker,  it  is  said,  also  offered 

promfsed1  ^  C6ntS'  ^  °rchestra  is  tunin£  UP>  and  lively  music  in  the  air  is 

FfRE;— The  carriage  factory  of  John  Lamb,  at  Mount  Laurel,  a 
small  village  near  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  on  Tuesday 
night  Dec.  30th,  involving  a  loss  of  several  thousand  dollars,  which  is  partially 

hnVrn?a  by , lnsurance-  A  considerable  quantity  of  made-up  stock  was  also 
burned.  The  origin  of  the  fire  is  unknown. 

Personal.-Ai  the  recent  funeral  of  Mr.  Wm.  D.  Rogers  in 

L  l  ad^hla-  Rowing  well-known  gentlemen  acted  as  pall-bearers  :  Messrs. 
Caleb  Wood  Charles  W  Potts  Henry  Hill,  Jesse  Lee,  Theodore  Gray,  Henry 
C.  McLear  Joseph  E.  Moore,  Jr.,  Charles  J.  Thompson,  Frank  H.  Hooker 
Henry  Killam,  Wilder  H.  Pray  and  Rufus  M.  Stivers.  ’ 

The  Golden  Business  Wedding.— Messrs.  J.  M.  Ouinbv  & 

Co.,  the  favorably-known  carriage-builders  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  were  recentl/ the 
recipients  of  a  long  and  ably  written  review  in  the  Morning  Register  of  their 
city,  wherein  it  is  stated  that  the  firm  can  now  celebrate  their  Golden  Wedding 

“f™?  nlad®  “rr;a^es  for  fifty  years>  and  that  they  still  occupy  the  same  quar¬ 
ters  in  which  the  business  was  started  in  1S34.  4 

t  Obituary.  Died,  on  Dec.  ,  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

,  ln ,  ,  e&8'S’  ^be  veteran  wagon-maker,  aged  73  years.  Mr  Beggs  was  one  nf 
the  oldest  wheelwrights  in  Philadelphia, h„d  senior  member  ?of  the  LgoSl 
making  firm  of  John  Beggs  &  Sons,  of  No  338  North  Front-st.  He  was  born  in 
Ireland  in  June,  1811,  and  came  to  this  country  in  1833.  •  After  working  as  a 
journeyman  wheelwright  for  several  years  he  started  in  business  for  himself  in 
1839  In  1848  Mr.  Peter  S.  Roland  entered  into  partnership  with  him,  and  the 
firm  became  Beggs  &  Roland,  remaining  so  until  1861.  After  the  great  fire  of 
1850  the  establishment  was  removed  to  its  present  location,  the  firm  having 
bought  what  was  formerly  the  oM  Black  Bear  inn  property  for  a  building  site? 
Wfhen^^!-  Roland  ,ret!red  from  the  business  in  i86jf  Mr!  Beggs’s  eldest  son 
entered  the  firm,  which  was  then  Beggs  &  Son,  and  so  remained  until  his 
three  SOIls  als0  joined  him,  and  caused  another  change  of  name, 
uung  the  war  the  firm  made  a  great  many  wagons  for  the  Union  army.  Mr. 
eggs  was  always  known  as  an  intelligent  and  energetic  mechanic,  and  was 
nctive  in  the  trade  until  recently,  when  he  was  compelled  by  advancing  years  to 
relinquish  all  but  the  general  supervision  of  the  business.  y 


WESTERN  STATES. 

Fire.— E.  Clapp  &  Sons’  carriage  works,  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich, 
were  burned  on  Jan.  18th.  Loss,  $10,000  ;  insurance  light. 

Fire.— The  works  of  The  Huron  Wagon  Co.,  Columbus,  O.,  were 
burned  on  Jan.  17th.  Loss,  $75,000  ;  insurance,  $49,000. 

FloE^~7'heJC?rriageworks  of  L-  A-  Meiburn,  Denver,  Col.,  were 

recently  destroyed  by  fire.  Loss,  $40,000  ;  insured  for  $22,000. 

Born  Booming.— Mr.  E.  B.  Born,  of  Allegan,  Mich.,  is  now  full 
during^re^u^enTyelr:  Pr°P°SeS  t0  inCreaSe  his  Product  to  new  jobs 

.  HPf  hSq°  nArL-r?Ur  lasf.letter  from  Mr.  A.  C.  Fish,  of  Racine,  Wis., 

is  dated  Salt  Lake  City,  and  in  it  he  says  :  “lam  now  on  my  way  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  look  after  the  carriage  trade.  If  I  find  any  items  of  interest,  I  will  put 
them  on  wheels,  and  set  them  rolling  toward  The  Hub."  P 

nf  ^EE-OAUGE  has  been  patented  by  Rufus  A.  Simpson, 

of  Ferndale,  Cal.  This  invention  covers  a  special  construction  and  combina¬ 
tion  of  parts  in  a  gauge  for  accurately  measuring  the  set  and  gather  of  a  wagon 
steefax^es^  ^  ^  mdicatin£  accurately  the  exact  set  and  gather  for  iron  and 

.  An  Ruminated  Christmas  Poem  entitled  “The  Waeon  that 

Vv  ebster  Built,”  by  Mr.  B.  A.  Webster,  modeled  after  “The  House  that  Jack  Built  ” 
eeni  Fecelyed  fr.om  the  Austin,  Tomlinson  &  Webster  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Jackson 
Mich.  Like  all  business  announcements  of  this  famous  house,  it  is  both  attractive 
and  pointed,  filling  all  the  conditions  of  a  first-class  advertisement. 

ri  ^e-chris i  ened.  The  plant,  buildings,  machinery,  etc.,  of  the 

ripupbnH  Carriage  Bow  Co  of  Cleveland,  O.,  have  been  purchased  by  the 
Cleveland  Carriage  Goods  Co.,  a  new  concern  made  up  by  those  chiefly 

rJfn^cfn111  thC  f?Kmeu  c°,mPany-  The  new  organization  will  make  specialties 
of  the  Selle  gear,  Eberhard  crystal  hub-band,  and  carriage  hardware. 

Tumken  Testimonial.— Mr.  Henry  Timken,  of  St.  Louis 

proved  himself  a  princely  host  at  the  last  convention  of  the  Carriage  Builders’ 
National  Association  ;  and  the  officers  of  that  body,  in  compliant  with  the 
request  of  numerous  of  the  members,  have  since  presented  him  with  a  hand¬ 
some  testimonial  in  the  form  of  an  engrossed  scroll,  fittingly  acknowledging 
11s  many  acts  of  courtesy  and  hospitality,  and  bearing  the  autograph  signal 
tures  of  all  the  executive  officers.  This  timely  and  graceful  tribute  wiff 

r;'6-61  Sm6’  W‘th  the  h®arty  aPProval  of  all  those  who  had  the  pleasure 
of  being;  Mr.  Timken’s  guests  in  October  last.  F 


A  Large  Order.— Among  the  recent  large  orders  taken  bv 
the  Egan  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  was  one  for  a  complete  outfit  of  improved 
wood-working  machinery  for  the  car-shops  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railway  at 
Glenwood,  Pa.  This  order  comprised  nearly  all  the  machines  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  fine  passenger  coaches,  and  was  secured  after  a  spirited  competition 
This  railway  company  showed  their  appreciation  of  the  Egan  Co.’s  improved 
Universal  Woodworker  by  taking  two  of  them,  one  going  to  their  shops  at  Mount 
Clare,  which  is  another  evidence  of  the  high  state  of  perfection  to  which  this  en¬ 
terprising  company  have  brought  their  goods. 

SOUTHERN  STATES. 

Bought  it  Out.— The  Louisville  Buggy  Co.  has  been  bought 
by  Mr.  E.  E.  Kerr,  who  will  continue  the  business  under  the  same  name. 

Personal.  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Ainslie,  the  well-known  carriage- 

builder  of  Richmond,  Va.,  was  on  Jan.  20th  elected  President  of  the  newly  or¬ 
ganized  Mechanics’  Institute  in  that  city.  1 

A  Word  of  Appreciation.—"  The  Hub  has  done  good  work 

for  the  trade  in  so  fully  exposing  the  Osgood  Wood-Filler  Fraud.  It  has  col¬ 
lected  a  large  and  seemingly  very  condensed  amount  of  evidence  of  his  char¬ 
acter,  and  it  certainly  will  be  his  own  fault  if  any  one  is  now  deceived  by  it  or 
the  process.  One  such  piece  of  information  may  save  the  cost  of  several  years’ 
subscription.  No  man  who  wishes  to  keep  up  with  the  trade,  or  abreast  of  the 
business,  can  afford  to  be  without  one  or  more  of  the  trade  journals  devoted  to 
his  particular  kind  of  business.  Nothing  pays  so  well  as  to  be  well  posted  ” — 
Southern  Coach-Maker. 

CANADA. 

Personal.  Mr.  T.  A.  Hay,  of  the  Bain  Wagon  Co.,  Woodstock, 
Ont.,  favored  us  with  a  call  on  Jan.  14th.  He  reports  prospects  favorable  for  a 
good  spring  trade  in  Canada. 

FOREIGN. 

A  Stretcher. — The  stretcher  designed  by  Mr.  Wm.  Philipson 
and  made  by  Atkinson  &  Philipson,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Eng.,  received  the 
LondonCOmrnendatl0n  fr°m  medical  visitors  at  the  recent  Health  Exhibition  in 

Scotland  Objects  to  the  Carriage  Tax.— Mr.  John 

Robertson  and  Messrs.  James  Henderson  &  Co.,  coach-builders  of  Glasgow 
Scotland,  have  addressed  to  the  News,  of  that  city,  vigorous  protests  against  the 
present  carriage  tax.  fa  v 


The  Carriage  Tax. — Our  English  friends  are  still  hammering 

away  persistently  at  the  carriage  tax,  and  the  Glasgow  News,  of  Nov.  7,  1884  has 
a  spirited  editorial  which  sets  forth  the  grievances  of  the  carriage-builder’ in  a 
strong  light.  We  hope  they  may  succeed  in  their  righteous  endeavors. 

Among  our  Christmas  Remembrances  we  take  special  pleas¬ 
ure  m  acknowledging  receipt  from  Mr.  John  Philipson,  of  Messrs.  Atkinson  & 

fat  'uSOIi’  C°a(^UlldT’  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  England,  of  the  attractive  illus- 
tmteci  volume,  Hand-Book  to  the  Roman  Wall,”  written  by  his  father-in-law, 
Dr.  J.  Collingwood  Bruce.  ’ 

Australia  Appreciates  Gray-Parker.— Messrs.  Walker 

of  Melbourne,  Australia,  write  as  follows  under  date  of  Nov.  3d  • 
W  e  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  copies  you  are  to  send  us  of  Gray-Park er’s  draw¬ 
ing,  entitled  ‘A  Dash  Through  the  Park,’  as  soon  as  possible,  for  they  are  meet- 
lng  with  a  lot  of  favorable  comment  here  wherever  shown  ;  and  we  would  like  to 
distribute  them  widely  through  our  customers.” 

A  Recommendation  Worth  Having.— Mr.  John  Jones  the  vet¬ 
eran  coach-builder  of  Rickmansworth,  Eng.,  writes  to  us  as  follows,  under  date 
tv  u  Z9  a  -  1  h<rrewltlJ  send  y°u  money-order  for  a  year’s  subscription  to 

.  At  my  advan“.d  a,&e  (f  am  now  in  my  79th  year),  I  shall  transfer  my 
business  to  my  sons.  I  have  been  in  business  in  this  town  58  years,  and  think 
now  I  ought  to  retire.  I  will  place  the  nuqjbers  of  The  Hub  received  in  my  sons’ 
hands,  and  recommend  them  to  continue.”  J 

wT,RADtE  Report  from  .  Melbourne,  Australia.— Messrs. 

vrik  61  ’  Le™or*  C°->  dealers  in  carriage  materials,  of  No.  12  Lonsdale-st., 
Melbourne,  Australia,  forward  the  following  trade  report  under  date  of  Nov.  3d. 
nrhAeJiS:  Business  in  our  line  continues  very  good,  and  as  there  is  every 

p  bability  of  an  abundant  harvest,  the  outlook  for  the  next  season  is  very  cheer¬ 
ing.  \\  e  notice  The  Hub's  ‘  How’s  Trade  ’  reports,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  you  on  this  head  should  you  wish  it.”  We  wish  it  heartily  ! 

Electric  Light  for  Carriages. — R.  Harrison  &  Son,  coach- 

baddeJf ,t.°  the  trade»  of  No.  1  Stanhope-st.,  Euston  Road,  London,  Eng.,  are 

f  suTply  an  apparatus  for  fitting  the  interior  of  broughams  with  elec- 

in  1  1  1  *4  and  electric  bells,  for  signaling  the  coachman,  inclosed 

in  portable  case,  and  including  bell,  battery,  push  and  silk  cord,  -Ci  is.  ($5.25). 

ey  say  :  The  above  are  recommended  as  effective  means  of  attracting  atten¬ 
tion  to  carriages,  either  in  the  show-room  or  at  exhibitions.” 

Legacies  to  Trade  Societies.— The  will  of  the  late  Jonathan 

ftn!°t'LC?an  Ton-m°?£er>  of  London,  Eng.,  who  died  on  Aug.  6th,  1884,  con- 
M  0vnD  Dfter  makm&  Provision  for  his  wife  and  step-mother  and 

/  ’  Mr.  R.  Burgess  (who  we  understand  has  taken  the  business),  the 

M^tpr  &  R  ?^be  ,dlDlded  epually  among  the  following  societies,  viz.  :  the 
faster  Coach-Builders  Benevolent  Institution,  the  Operative  Coach-makers’ 
Uo^thrl  S?C1^y’ ‘he  Saddlers’  and  Harness-Makers’  Pension  Fund  Associa- 
T°"’  w  ^micable  benefit  Society  of  Saddlers  and  Harness-Makers,  and  the 
Iron,  Hardware  and  Metal  Trades’  Pension  Society,  being  ^400  to  each. 

Well  Worthy  of  Recognition.— The  London  Carriage 

f.  ?aHy  °l/an‘  lst-’  says  :  “  Maria  Carding  Elliott,  the  granddaughter 
of  Obadiah  Elliott,  fifty  years  of  age  and  poor,  is  an  applicant  for  a  pension  at 

ter  eCoarhSRe  3Htl0n-  °r  Pensi°ners  b>’  the  Governors  and  Subscribers  of  the  Mas¬ 
ter  Coach-Builders  Benevolent  Institution.  Please  give  her  a  vote  We 

heartily  wish  we  had  a  vote  to  give.  Her  distinguished  grandfather  as  the 
I"™  T  eIll,ffC  sP,rm&s-  was  a  benefactor  not  only  of  the  entire  carriage  trade, 
,°f‘  ,!0;ld;  and  any  worthy  descendant  of  his,  who  needs  pecuniary  assist- 

referr^d  to  peculiarly  entitled  to  partake  of  the  beneficence  of  the  fund 

senffir  n^ALTifrJ;Lud7iIg  Lohner’  onlY  son  of  Mr.  Jacob  Lohner, 
Austria  saffed  from  Nfirmv0fuJaC°Tb  L°hner  &  Co.,  coach-builders,  of  Vienna, 
home  ’ Thi  n ,-fi  Nfw;Y°rk  on  Jan-  6th-  by  the  steamer  Alaska,  en  route  for 
182^  bv  Mr  dlaS  rn5u,.sh;dhou.se  which  Mr.  Lohner  represents  was  established  in 
noteworthl  f^r  a  ;  father-in-law  of  Mr.  Jacob  Lohner,  and  has  always  been 
VJerma^oarh^binRl  enterpi?se  a«b  energy.  In  1866  they  were  the  first  among 
world  has  behe"nToderS  to..lntroduce  steam  machinery,  and  the  progress  of  the 
rnd  fashions  prKomPtly  reflected  in  the  work  of  this  house,  that  its  methods 
Mr  I  nHwicr  I  r,v,Ve  3KCn  Practically  cosmopolitan.  It  is  sufficient  to  add  that 
a  worth v  rf nrpe^n t •  aS  himself  to  his  American  acquaintances  as 

trood  wishf-s  nf  e  a  'r6-  °  jS°  distinguished  a  house.  He  carries  with  him  the 

AmerRp  anH  if  ^f?end5’  wh°  unite  with  us  in  hoP>ng  that  he  will  again  visit 
America,  and  at  no  distant  day.  Au  revoir  / 
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_ RI1ISH 

“The  Standard  for  Quality. 

Our  Varnishes,  Ground  Roughstuff  and  Coach  Colors  are  kept  in  stock  and  are  for  sale  by  the  following  Dealers 

UNITED  STATES. 

NEW-YORK 


John  P.  Jube  &  Co . 97  Bowery . New-York  City 

N.  E.  Montross . - 1380  Broadway.. 

Ten  Eick  &  Kent . 1555  Broadway  . 

A.  S.  Sherwood . I54&  Broadway  . 

Clifford  E.  Smith . 77  Bowery . 

H.  Kohnstamm  &  Co . 126  Chambers-st 

S.  Wolf . 74*  Ninth-ave.. . 

Henry  Newman . 436  7th-ave . 

L..  H.  Starkey . 87  Liberty-st . 

N.  Langler . 337  Adams-st . Brooklyn. 

C.  H.  Tiebout . 31  Grand-st . 

John  C.  Grennell  &  Co . 536  Fulton-st . 

Wm.  Dey  Ermand  &  Co . 381  Broadway . Albany. 

Woodward  &  Hill . 324  Broadway .  4( 

A.  McClure  &  Co . 74  State-st . • 

W.  Laverack  &  Co . 230  Washington-st . Buffalo. 

H.  D.  Taylor . 12  East  Swan-st . 

P.  Becker  &  Co .  . 468  Main-st . . 

Sager  &  Jennings . Cortland. 

S  B.  Roby  &  Co . 80  State-st . Rochester. 

R.  M-  Bingham  &  Co . 12  James-st .  .Rome. 

Kenyon,  Potter  &  Co . 34  Clinton-st . Syracuse. 

Moore  &  Hubbard . 73  So  Selina-st  . . . . . ...... 

Mont.  G.  Curtis . Broadway  and  William-st . Iroy. 

Thos.  Foster  &  Sons . 135  Genesee-st . Utica. 

NEW-JERSEY. 

Wood  &  Menagh . 148  Newark-ave . Jersey  ClTY' 

Geo.  E.  Voorhees . Morristown. 

H  A.  Haussling, . 27  Springfield  Ave . Newark. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Robert  Shoemaker  &  Co . 4th  and  Race-sts . Philadelphia. 

Kennedy,  Willing  &  Co . 524  Arch-st . 

J.  C.  Michel  &  Son . 168  Smithfield-st .  ...Pittsburgh. 

J  l  130-142  Ridge-ave. Allegheny  City. 

W.  W.  Lawrence  &  Co . 1  p  q  gox  . Pittsburgh. 

King  &  Heintish . Lancaster. 

DELAWARE. 

Kent  Iron  and  Hardware  Co.. 205  Shipley-st . Wilmington. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Francis  Miller . 307  Ninth-st.,  N.  W . Washington. 

Geo.  Ryneal,  Jr . 4*8  7th-st . 

MAINE. 

Burgess,  Fobes  &  Co . 106  Commercial-st. . . : - Portland. 

Kinney  &  Watson . Houlton. 

VERMONT. 

Pease  &  Son . Hartford. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Carpenter,  Woodward  &  j.  j-j  j^ilk-st . Boston. 

Morton . f  ”  ,, 

Wood  Bros . 12  Sudbury-st . 

May,  Nash  &  Winslow . 65  Oliver-st . .Boston. 

A.  Burlingame  &  Co . 293  Main-st . Springfield. 

T.  D.  Nelson  &  Co . Amesbury. 

Tohn  S.  Poyen  &  Co . . . 

L.  Richmond  &  Co . School-street . Brockton. 

C.  B.  Coburn  &  Co . 35  Market-st .  Lowell. 

John  S.  Poyen  &  Co . Merrimac. 

j  c  white . . . Worcester. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 


L. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Spencer  &  Mathews . 241  State-st . New-Haven. 

C.  Cowles  &  Co . 47  Orange-st . 

L.  L.  Ensworth, . 104  Front-st .  Hartford. 

MARYLAND. 

Hirshberg,  Hollander  &  Co.. 240  W.  Pratt-st . Baltimore. 

Edw.'  Jenkins  &  Son . 180  Baltimore-st . 

G.  R.  Dodge  &  Co . 42  W.  Baltimore-st . 

LOUISIANA. 

J.  Schwartz . 45  Perdido-st . New-Orleans. 

Samuel  M.  Todd . 61  Magazine-st . 

TEXAS. 

Rice,  Baulard  &  Co . 77Tremont-st . Galveston. 

OHIO. 

Chas.  Moser  &  Co . 61  Main-st . Cincinnati. 

Geo.  Cooper  &  Co . 66  Superior-st . Cleveland. 

C.  M.  Clark  &  Co . 143  Water-st . 

Geo.  Worthington  &  Co . 59  St.  Clair-st .  t< 

Strong,  Cobb  &  Co . 114  Superior-st . 

McCune,  Lonnis  &  Griswold..  .47  No.  High-st . Columbus. 

Lowe  Bros . Dayton. 

INDIANA. 

Geo.  K.  Share  &  Co . 55  So.  Meridian . Indianapolis. 

ILLINOIS. 

H.  M.  Hooker . 59  w-  Randolph-st . Chicago. 

Coit  &  Co . 206  Kinzie-st . 

Coffin,  Devoe  &  Co . 176  Randolph-st .  “ 

Heath  &  Milligan  Mfg.  Co - 170  Randolph-st . 

Colburn,  Birks  &  Co . 218-222  So.  Washington-st. .  .Peoria. 

MICHIGAN. 

Roehm  &  Davison . 71  Jefferson-st . Detroit. 

TENNESSEE. 

Cole  Mfg.  Co . 337  and  339  Second-st . Memphis. 

W.  S.  Bruce  &  Co . 37  and  39  Monroe-st . 

KENTUCKY. 

Peaslee,  Gaulbert  &  Co . 4*5  W.  Main-st . Louisville. 

J.  H.  Bates  &  Son . 239  Market-st . 

MISSOURI. 

Platt  &  Thornburgh  Paint  [  620  Franklin-ave . St.  Louis. 

and  Glass  Co . •  •  )  ,, 

Richardson  Drug  Co . 4th  and  Clark-aves .  ... 

Campbell  &  Cutler . 1210  Union-ave . Kansas  City. 

J.  A.  McDonald  &  Co . 610  Delaware-st . 

KANSAS. 

. 416  Kansas-ave . Atchison. 

IOWA. 

. Sioux  City. 

MINNESOTA. 

Noyes  Bros.  &  Cutler . 70  Sibley  st . St.  Paul. 

Merrill  &  Ryan . 225-229  East  3d-st . 

COLORADO. 

B.  L.  James  &  Co . 373  Araphoe-st . Denver. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co . Pine  and  Front-sts...  .San  Francisco. 

- And  for  the  Pacific  Slope. - 


McPike  &  Fox. 


F.  Hansen. 


Mason,  Chapin  &  Co . 33  Canal-st . Providence. 

GANADA. 

J  L  Bronsdon  . 4  Leader  Building . Toronto,  Ont.  Geo.  E.  Smith  &  Co . ^  <<  “ 

A  Ramsey  &  Sons . 37  Recollet-st. ..  .Montreal,  Quebec. 

a!  Ramsey  &  Sons . Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 


Geo. 

Dunlap  Bros. 


&  . . Amherst, 


T.  Whittingham  &  Wilkin,  136  Long  Acre,  London,  W.  C. 
J.  Rose  &  Co . 79  Goldersrache - ^. . .  .Amsterdam 


England. 
Holland. 

Gustav  Schmidt . iV  Bez.  Waaggasse  No.  14 - Vienna,  Austria. 

S.  Marcoff . Rue  Miasnitzkaja  No.  141 . Moscow,  Russia. 

L.  De  Larramendi . Janqueras  No.  15 . Barcelona,  Spain. 

Henry  Box  &  Son _ 71J4  Little  Collins . Melbourne,  Australia. 


FOREIGN. 

J.  Colton  &  Co . Currie-st . Adelaide  South  Australia. 

T  W  Eady  &  Son . 54  York-st, . Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

E*  w  Mills  &  Co . Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Augusto  Blachet . Santiago,  Chili,  South  America. 

Enrique  Kaempfffer . Valparaiso, 

Hanriot  &  Garcia . R«>  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  _  - 

High-Grade  Coach  and  Railway  Varnishes  and  Colors, 


CHICAGO, 

68  Lake-street. 


1ST  IE]  TXT  -  O  IE3  , 

245  Broadway. 

BOSTON, 

153  Milk-street. 


PARIS, 

91  Champs-Elys£es. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY. 

Leading  Houses  Supplying  Carriage  Materials, 

INCLUDING 

A  Classified  Index  to  all  Announcements  appearing  in  this  issue  of  “The  Hub,”  the  figures  following  the  firm  name 

indicating  the  page  that  contains  the  advertisement. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  CARRIAGE  GOODS  . 

Conrad  B.  Day  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa...  788 
Dealers  in  Coach-makers’  Materials. 

English  &  Mersick,  New-Haven,  Ct . 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in  Carriage  Hard¬ 
ware.  Specialty :  Brewster  Gears. 

Jno.  A.  Gifford,  17  Park  Place,  New-York. 

Gifford  &  Co.,  79  Dearborn-st.,  Chicago,  Ill.  803 
Commercial  Agency,  for  collecting  claims  and 
securing  debts  at  all  points  in  the  United  States. 

Kemper  Bros.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  788 

Ten  Eick&  Kent, 1553  Broadway, New-York  788 

AXLES. 

R.  Cook  &  Sons,  Winsted,  Conn .  797 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Axles. 

Dalzell  &  Co.,  So.  Egremont,  Mass . 797 

Improved  Collinge  Axle. 

Eureka  Axle  Co.,  Lynn,  Mass .  707 

Eureka  Axle. 

Goodyear  &  Ives,  New-Haven,  Ct .  788 

Carriage  Axles.  Specialty :  Steel’s  patent  Sand¬ 
box  Axle. 

A.  D.  Howe  &  Co.,  Coshocton,  0 .  781 

Self  Lubricating  Axle. 

Liggett  Spring  &  Axle  Co.  (Limited),  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa .  795 

Fine  and  Medium  Axles.  (See  Also  Springs.) 

Sheldon  &  Co.,  Auburn,  N.  Y .  781 

Axles.  ' 

A.  E.  Smith  &  Warner  Axle  Co.,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del .  797 

Smith,  Carswell  and  Vandenbraak  Axles. 

BODIES. 

F.  T.  Clymer,  Wilmington,  Del .  787 

Carriage  Bodies  and  Carriage  Parts. 

The  Dann  Bros.  &  Co.,  New-Haven,  Conn.  782 
Carriage  Bodies  and  Bent  Woodwork. 

Jas.  Driscol  &  Sons  Co.,  Springfield,  O _  796 

Carriage  Bodies  for  the  Trade. 

Jackson  Phaeton  Body  and  Carriage  Co., 

Jackson,  Mich . ’  7go 

Pat.  Bent  Sill  Phaeton  and  Carriage  Bodies. 

Miller  Carriage  Co.,  Bellefontaine,  0 .  790 

Specialty:  Eureka  Bodies. 

C.  T.  Townsend,  New-Haven,  Conn .  798 

Fine  Carriage  Body  Work. 

BOLTS. 

Norwich  Bolt  Works,  Norwich,  Conn .  800 

Genuine  Norway  Iron  Bolts. 

T.  Skelly,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  77Q 

Philadelphia  Bolt  Works.  //v 


CARRIAGES  FOR  THE  TRADE. 


D 


A.  Altick  &  Sons,  Lancaster,  Pa .  787 

Phaetons  and  light  work.  ' 

F.  A.  Babcock  &  Co.,  Amesbury,  Mass. . . .  700 

Four  and  Six-Seat  Wagons.  ' 

S.  R.  Bailey,  Amesbury,  Mass .  7 Qd 

Sleighs  in  the  Wood  and  Iron. 

Renick,  Curtis  &  Co.,  Greencastle,  Ind. . . .  800 

The  Renick  &  Curtis  Patent  Road  Cart. 

Youngstown  Carriage  and  Wagon  Co. 

Youngstown,  O . ’’  7Q, 

Buckboards  and  Buggies.  . 


GLASS. 


Vanhorne,  Griffen  &  Co.,  131  to  137  Franklin- 

st.,  New-York . . . . 

Bent  and  Beveled  Glass. 

Sheet  and  Plate  Glass. 


Importers  of  French 


788 


CLUE,  CURLED  HAIR,  Etc. 

Baeder,  Adamson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(Branches:  New-York,  Boston  and  Chicago) 
Specially  prepared  Carnage  Glue,  Flint  Ind 
Glass  Paper,  Curled  Hair,  Moss,  Excelsior,  etc. 

Japanese  Hair  Mfg.  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  T  785 
Japanese  Hair  and  Japanese  Moss. 


803 
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HARDWARE  (CARRIAGE.) 

E.  N.  Baldwin,  Birmingham,  Conn .  800 

Stump  Joints. 

Cincinnati  Screw  and  Tap  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  778 

Drills,  Screws,  Taps,  etc. 

The  E.  D.  Clapp  Mfg.  Co.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. . 
Carriage  Hardware  of  every  description.  Spe¬ 
cialty  :  Lamb’s  Seat  Fastener. 

C.  Cowles  &  Co.,  New-Haven,  Ct . 

Carriage  Hardware  and  Patented  Specialties. 

(See  also  Lamps  and  Mountings.) 

Crandal.  Stone  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Carriage  Hardware. 

The  Dalzell  &  Ives  Wrought  Box  Co.,  So. 

Egremont,  Mass .  7q6 

The  Dalzell  &  Ives  Wrought  Box. 

W.  M.  Farr,  Dowagiac,  Mich . 

Common  Sense  Sand  and  Mud  Band. 

M.  T.  Gleeson,  Columbus,  0 .  787 

Fine  Carriage  Mountings. 

Kerr  &  Reid,  Bridgeport,  Ct .  787 

Cart  Irons.  '  ' 

Metal  Stamping  Co.,  New-York .  783 

Carriage  Trimmers’  Hardware  and  Patented 
Novelties.  (See  also  Mountings,  and  Trimmers’ 
Materials.) 

Queen  City  Forging  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O _ 790 

Carriage  Hardware. 

Rubber  Step  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass .  801 

The  Rubber  Covered  Carriage  Step. 

H.  D.  Smith  &  Co.,  Plantsville,  Ct . 


.  .4th  cover  page 

Fine  Carriage 


Fine  forgings. 
Side-bar  Steps. 


J . 

Irons  and 


786 


798 


The  “  Encircled  S  ”  brand  of 
Forgings. 

H.  M.  Strieby  &  Co.,  Newark,  N 
Forgings.  Specialty:  Timken 
teps 

Topliff  &  Ely,  Elyria,  Ohio .  796 

Tubular  Bow  Sockets  for  Top  Buggies,  and  Con¬ 
necting  Rods  for  Side-spring  Buggies.  Seat- 
risers. 

Vehicle  Shaft  Supporter  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  O . 

Iron  Shifting  Rails. 

Walter  &  Miller,  Fremont,  Ohio .  7qI 

Seat  Rails,  Forging  to  order,  etc. 

White  Mfg.  Co.,  New-Haven,  Ct .  78c 

Pole  Crabs.  (See  Lamps.) 

IRON  AND  STEEL. 

Alan  Arthur,  40  Kilby-st.,  Boston,  Mass. . .  782 
Agent  for  Thos.  Turton  &  Sons,  Sheffield,  Eng 
Greaves’  Cast  Steel  for  Springs. 

C.  B.  Clarke,  St.  Louis,  Mo . 

Silvester  Patent  Tire. 

Wm.  &  Harvey  Rowland,  Frankford,  Phila¬ 
delphia  .  72 

Iron  and  Steel.  (See  also  Springs.) 

Thomas  Turton  &  Sons,  Sheffield,  Eng 

Cast  Spring  Steel. 


787 


782 


LAMPS. 

C.  Cowles  &  Co.,  New-Haven,  Ct . 

(See  also  Hardware  and  Mountings.) 

White  Mfg.  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Ct .  785 

LEATHER. 

Evans  Artificial  Leather  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  803 

A  Substitute  for  Leather. 

T.  P.  Howell  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J .  801 

“  Lion”  Brand,  Patent  and  Enameled. 

77  Beekman-st. 

NERY. 


New-York  Salesroom : 

MACHI 


Abbott  &  Co.,  Hudson,  Mich .  7gc 

Little  Giant  Hub-Borer. 

W.  F.  &  John  Barnes,  Rockford,  Ill .  789 

Foot  and  Steam  Power  Machinery.  v 

Bradley  &  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y .  705 

Power  Cushioned  Hammer,  and  Heating  Forge  J 
for  hard  coal  or  coke. 

Capital  City  Mach.  Works,  Columbus,  O. . .  782 

Stand  ish  Imp.  Foot  Power  Hammer  or  Oliver. 

The  Egan  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  7§j 

Carriage  Wood-working  Machinery. 

J.  A.  Fay  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O  .  800 

Woodworking  Machinery. 


George  W.  Heartley,  Toledo,  0 .  800 

Little  Giant  Axle  Box  Press. 

H.  A.  Moyer,  Syracuse,  N.  Y . 

Hub  Boring  and  Boxing  Machine. 

C.  F.  Pettingell  &  Co.,  Amesbury,  Mass. . , 

Full  line  of  Patented  Carriage  and  Wheel 
Machinery. 

Wiley  &  Russell  Mfg.  Co.,  Greenfield,  Mass 

Tire  and  Bolt  Cutters.  (See  also  Tools.) 


799 

785 


OMNIBUSES  AND  CARS. 

John  Stephenson  Co.  (Limited),  New-York, 


798 


PAINTS  and  PAINTERS’ MATERIALS. 

Billings,  Taylor  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  801 

Coach  and  Car  Colors  and  Varnishes. 

F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.,  New-York.. 3d  cover  page 

Carnage,  Coach  and  Car  Colors. 

Felton,  Rau  &  Sibley,  Philadelphia,  Pa _ 

Ivory  Drop  Black. 

Miles  Bros.  &  Co.,  New-York . 

Brushes  of  all  kinds.  Specialty :  Coach  Painters’ 
and  Varmshers  Brushes. 

Chas.  Moser  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O . 

Palm  Bros.  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  782 

Transfer  Ornaments. 

Palm  &  Fechteler,  New-York . 

Transfer  Ornaments. 

Chas.  D.  Thum,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  799 

Coach  Painters’  Brushes.  Specialty:  The  Thum 
Half  Elastic  Varnish  Brush. 

Valentine  &  Company,  New-York .  777 

Fine  Coach  Varnishes  and  Colors. 

Jno.  L.  Whiting  &  Son,  Boston,  Mass . 

Specialties:  Whitings’  Pearl  Flowing  Varnish 
and  King  Chisel  Brushes. 


8oi 


797 


790 


‘  The  Hub, 


PUBLISHERS. 

New-York  City .  702,  803 


SPRINGS  AND  GEARS. 

M.  Barry,  Valparaiso,  Ind .  800 

Platform  Gears. 

Bridgeport  Spring  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Ct .  800 

Fine  Carriage  Springs.  Saladee  Crescent  and 
Timken  Cross-springs. 

Canton  Spring  Co.,  Canton,  0 .  787 

Carriage,  Wagon  and  Seat  Springs. 

Dexter  Spring  Co.,  Hulton,  Pa .  792 

The  Dexter  “  Queen  ”  Side  Springs,  Hamlin  & 
Ludlow  Gears. 

Hartford  Spring  and  Axle  Co.,  Norfolk, 

Conn .  798 

Hartford  Full  Collinge  Axle. 

Henry  Spring  Co.,  Winsted,  Conn . 

The  Henry  Single-leaf  Rib  Spring. 

Kalamazoo  Spring  and  Axle  Co.,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich .  780 

Carriage,  Wagon  and  Seat  Springs. 

Liggett  Spring  and  Axle  Co.  (Limited), 

Pittsburgh,  Pa .  705 

Fine  Springs.  Licensed  Makers  of  Brewster 
and  Groot  Springs.  (See  also  Axles.) 

National  Vehicle  Co.,  Racine,  Wis . 

Shaw’s  Patent  Gearing. 

T.  D.  Olin  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  784 

The  Olin  Springs. 

Rice  Spring  &  Carriage  Co.,  Pittston,  Pa..  783 

Rice  Carriage  Springs. 

C.  W.  Saladee,  Birmingham,  Conn .  786 

“  Duplex  Springs.” 

Wm.  &  Harvey  Rowland,  Frankford,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa .  702 

Fine  Springs  from  Swedish  Stock.  Also*  Iron 
and  Steel. 

Spring  Perch  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Ct .  791 

Side-Bar  Wagon  Springs  a  specialty. 

The  Edward  Storm  Spring  Co.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y .  794 

Storm  Side-bar  Springs,  and  Bodies  and  Gears. 

Henry  Timken,  St.  Louis,  Mo . 791,  793 

The  Timken  Cross-Spring. 
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Tomlinson  Spring  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J .  788 

Fine  Springs  and  Axles. 

R.  Tomlinson  Spring  and  Axle  Works, 

Bridgeport,  Ct .  797 

Springs  :  Specialty,  The  Hamlin. 

Tuthill  Spring  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill .  790 

Fine  Springs,  including  Timken,  Brewster, 
Soule,  and  other  patent  springs. 

C.  R.  &  J.  C.  Wilson,  Detroit,  Mich .  792 

The  Wilson  Sidt-bar  Cross-spring. 

Wisconsin  Wagon  Co.,  Madison,  Wis . 

. 3d  cover  page 

The  Hanson  &  Mack  Patented  Gears. 


TOOLS. 


798 


798 


Chambers,  Bros.  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 
Bolt  and  Rivet  Clippers. 

Cincinnati  Screw  and  Tap  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  798 

J.  W.  Manneer,  Rochester,  N.  Y .  795 

Manneer’s  Bench  Drill. 

Porter  &  Wooster,  Boston,  Mass . 

“Easy”  Bolt  Clipper. 

A.  H.  Reid,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  795 

Reid’s  Lightning  Brace. 

Wiley  &  Russell  Mfg.  Co.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 
Tire  and  Bolt  Cutters.  (See  also  Machinery.) 

TRIMMERS’  MATERIALS. 


American  Tack  Co.,  Fairhaven,  Mass .  780 

Swedes’  Iron  Trimmers’  Tacks,  Japanned  and 
Silver  Lining  Nails  and  Tufting  Buttons.  (N. 

Y.  Salesroom,  116  Chambers-st.,  New-York.) 

Ashtabula  Carriage  Bow  Co.,  Ashtabula,  O.  801 
Leather  Covered  Bow. 

W.  I.  Atwood  &  Co.,  Amesbury,  Mass - 794 

Carriage  Mountings.  ( 

Bridgeport  Coach-Lace  .  Co.,  Bridgeport, 

Conn .  788 

Coach  Laces  and  Trimmings. 

Cortland  Box-Loop  Co.,  Cortland,  N.  Y - 781 

Metal  Buckle  Loops. 

Crandal,  Stone  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y..  784 
Carriage  Trimmings. 

English  &  Mersick,  New-Haven,  Conn. . . . 
Carriage  Broadcloths,  Canopies  and  Canopy  Top 
Fringes. 

Elliott  Dash  Stitching  Machine  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass .  794 

Excelsior  Top  Co.,  Cortland,  N.  Y .  791 

Carriage  Tops. 

Harris  Button-Hole  Co.,  Lim.,  New-York.  787 
Pat.  Crimped  Leather  Knob  Eyelets. 

Japanese  Hair  Mfg.  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  785 
Japanese  Hair  and  Japanese  Moss. 

Chas.  P.  Ketterer,  New-York .  798 

Wagon  Curtain  Fastener.-  ( 

C.  Z.  Kroh  &  Bro.,  Toledo,  G .  789 

Tops,  Cushions,  Backs,  Falls,  etc. 

Metal  Stamping  Co.,  134  and  136  Duane-st., 

New-York .  783 

Patent  Buckle  Loops,  Back  Lights,  etc. 

Parker  Carriage  Goods  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  780 
Carriage  Trimmings  in  great  variety. 

F.  J.  Schmid,  New-York . . •••  7®5 

Hand-made  Coach  Laces,  and  all  kinds  of  Trim¬ 
ming  Materials. 

E.  W.  Scott,  Wauregan,  Conn .  800 

Whip  Sockets. 

A.  S.  Sherwood,  1546  Broadway,  New-York,  799 
Carriage  Materials. 

Ten  Eick  &  Kent,  New-York  City .  788 

Carriage  and  Sleigh  Materials  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion. 

Topliff  &  Ely .  796 

See  Hardware.  '  , 

VARNISHES,  JAPANS,  ETC. 

Moses  Bigelow  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J . 

. . 3d  cover  page 

Established  1845.  Fine  Coach  and  Car  Varnish 
Manufacturers. 

J.  Babcock  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  .2d  cover  page 

Billings,  Taylor  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  801 

Coach  and  Car  Colors  and  Varnishes. 

F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.,  New-York..  3d  cover  page. 
Carriage,  Coach  and  Car  Colors. 

Felton,  Rau  &  Sibley,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  . . .  801 

Wm.  Harland  &  Son,  Merton,  Surrey, 

England . 2d  cover  page 

On  sale  in  America  by  tirst-class  dealers  in  prin¬ 
cipal  cities. 

Hildreth,  Templeton  &  Co.,  New-York - 

. 2d  cover  page. 

Superfine  Coach  and  Car  Varnishes. 

Moller  &  Schumann,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 

. 2d  cover  page 

O’Brien  Varnish  Works,  South  Bend,  Ind. .  782 

Parrott  Varnish  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Ct . 

. 2d  cover  page 

Pratt  &  Lambert,  New-York  City .  779 

C.  C.  Reed  &  Co.,  New-York  City .  789 


E.  Smith  &  Co.,  New-York  City ..  .3d  cov.  page 

Stimson  &  Co.,  149  Milk-st.,  Boston,  Mass.  784 
Coach  and  Car  Varnishes. 

Valentine  &  Company,  New-York .  777 

Fine  Coach  Varnishes  and  Colors. 

WHEELS  AND  WHEEL  STOCK. 

C.  C.  Anderson  &  Co.,  Gabon,  0 .  784 

Fine  Sarven  Patent.  Band  Hub  and  Plain  Wheels. 

Bollenbacher  &  Sons,  Bloomington,  Ind...  782 
Spokes. 

S.  N.  Brown  &  Co.,  Dayton,  0 .  799 

Superior  Wheels,  Hubs,  Spokes,  etc. 

Crane  &  McMahon,  38  Park  Place,  N.  Y.. .  788 
(Salesroom,  New-York.)  Spokes,  Rims,  etc., 
and  Hickory,  Oak  and  Ash  Plank. 

Howard  M.  DuBois,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ..  791 
Wheels,  Hubs,  Spokes,  etc. 

A.  M.  Eames  &  Co.,  So.  Framingham, 
Mass .  795 

Fine  Carriage  Wheels. 

Hagerstown  Spoke  Works,  Hagerstown, Md.  800 

Hoopes,  Bro.  &  Darlington,  Limited,  West 

Chester,  Pa .  794 

Warner  Patent  and  Plain  Wheels.  Specialty: 
Thorough  Seasoning  and  Perfect  Work. 

Phineas  Jones  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J .  802 

Patent  and  Plain  Wheels,  Spokes,  Hubs,  etc. 

Lambertville  Spoke  Mfg.  Co.,  Lambertville, 

N.  J . .  .  788 

Wheels,  Wheel  Stock,  Shafts,  Hubs,  Poles, 
Whiffletrees,  Plank,  etc. 

Philip  Lebzelter,  &  Co.,  Lim.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  788 
Fine  Wheels  and  Wheel  Material. 

New-York  Sarven  Wheel  Co.,  New-York. .  789 
Branch  of  Royer  Wheel  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O., 
which  see. 

Rochester  Wheel  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y - 802 

Wheels,  Hubs,  Spokes,  Rims. 

Royer  Wheel  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  789 

(Branch  House,  New-York  Sarven  Wheel  Co.) 
Improved  Sarven  Wheel  with  Rouse  Hub 
Bands  ;  also  Stoddard  Patent  and  Plain  Wheels. 

Skinner  &  Scott,  Lynn,  Mass .  795 

Wheels. 

Wales  Wheel  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn .  802 

Wheels. 

Winch  &  Sons,  Bryant,  Ind .  798 

White  Elm  Hub  Blocks. 


— Wanted. — A  job  by  a  good  carriage-smith  who 
is  also  able  to  do  a  good  job  of  painting  and  orna¬ 
menting.  Had  charge  of  a  shop  for  ten  years.  Par¬ 
ticulars  by  addressing  M.  J.  C.,  Farnham  Center, 
P.  Q. 

— Wanted. — A  situation  as  superintendent  of  a 
carriage  factory,  by  a  thoroughly  competent  me¬ 
chanic.  All  kinds  of  work.  Fifteen  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Reference,  Albert  Kehrl,  Assistant  Editor  of 
The  Hub.  Address  R.,  care  Hub  office. 

— A  first-class  striper,  letterer  and  finisher,  also 
first-class  trimmer  on  light  work,  would  like  situation 
where  he  could  take  charge  of  both  branches.  Would 
take  job  now  or  next  spring.  Address  Trimmer,  Box 
523,  Greenville,  Mercer  Co.,  Pa. 

% — Wanted. — Situation  as  traveling  salesman  with 
_*  reliable  carriage  manufacturer.  I  have  had  six 
years’  experience  in  Western  and  Southwestern  States. 
Will  give  best  of  references  to  reliable  parties.  Ad¬ 
dress  O.  L.  Huie,  Omro,  Wis. 


— For  Sale. — Stock  and  good-will  of  carriage  busi¬ 
ness  lately  carried  on  by  W.  T.  Downs.  Three-story 
factory,  new.  Address  Douglass  Conklin,  Adminis¬ 
trator,  Huntington,  L.  I. 


A  Rare  Chance  ! 


For  Sale  or  To  I_et, 

Small  Carriage  Factory,  Stock  and  Tools,  in  Brooklyn, 
E.  D.  Or  would  take  partner  with  some  capital,  and 
good  business  capacity,  to  take  entire  charge,  as  present 
owner  is  engaged  in  other  business,  and  cannot  give  the 
attention  necessary.  Address 

JOSEPH  TILTON, 

219-223  Frost-street,  BROOKLYN,  E.  D. 


c  KELLY’s 


WOODWORK  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Combination  Seat  Co.,  South  B.nd,  Ind...  785 
Perkins’  Patent  Veneer  Seats. 

Excelsior  Seat  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio .  802 

E.  F.  French,  New-York  City .  804 

John  C.  Konrad,  New-York. . .  782 

Carriage  Drafting  and  Designing. 

W.  Macnaughtan’s  Sons,  New-York  City..  787 
Buffalo  Robes. 


Special  Notice. — As  the  present  season  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  rather  a  trying  one  for  many  carriage  mechan¬ 
ics,  The  Hub  desires  to  offer  a  helping  hand  by  opening 
this  “  Want  Column,”  free  of  charge  to  all  carriage 
mechanics  seeking  employment,  and  also  to  all  em¬ 
ployers  seeking  workmen,  the  only  conditions  being, 
that  each  advertisement  shall  be  limited  to  five  lines, 
and  some  address  must  be  given  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  addressing  letters  in  our  care. 

“  The  Hub,”  323  Pearl-street. 


Employers  Department. 

— Wanted. — First-class  body-maker,  a  general 
workman,  on  light  work.  Address  John  V.  Uping- 
ton  &  Bro.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Workmen’s  Department. 

— Wanted. — Position  by  A  1  painter  ;  12  years’ 
experience  as  foreman  on  fine  work.  Can  invest  some 
capital.  Address  G.  M.  P.  C.,  care  The  Hub. 

— Wanted. — Situation  by  a  coach  painter.  Hrst- 
class  workman,  etc.  Experienced  in  running  shops. 
Address  J.  W.  Dirigo,  216  Sixth-st.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

— A  first-class  carriage  trimmer  wants  a  steady  situ¬ 
ation  ;  light  or  heavy  ;  steady  habits  ;  city  preferred. 
Address  A.  E.  R.,  Lehighton,  Carbon  Co.,  Pa. 
Box  133. 

— Wanted. — A  situation  as  traveling  salesman  for 
varnish  or  paints,  by  a  practical  carriage  painter  well 
acquainted  in  the  West.  Address  S.  B. ,  Lock  Box 
No.  2,  Fowler,  Ind. 


rT.  SKELLT, 


Manufacturer  of  finest  NORWAY  IRON  Carriage, 
Tire  and  Spring  Bolts,  and  all  the  various  styles  of 
fancy  Bolts  used  by  Makers  of  Fine  Carriages. 

24th-st.,  below  Callowhill,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


FINISHING  VARNISH, 
Only  $3.80  Gallon. 


To  any  Carriage  or  Wagon  Maker  who  is 
willing  to  pay  the  express  charges,  we  will  send 
one  pint  of  our  SPAR  VARNISH  without 
charge,  for  finishing  the  finest  work. 

Use  Pratt’s  Dryer  with  all  Roughstuff  and  first 
coats  of  Priming. 

IT  IS  SUPERIOR  TO  JAPANS. 


PRATT'S  LIQUID  DRYER.  IIP  JOHN  ST.  NEWYORlT 
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^Gpie  Parker  Carriage  Goods  Co. 

ThJarkerH 1 44  Hunt-st.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

INSIDE  LINED.  _ _ _ _ 7 


Manufacturers  of  the  following  Specialties :  No  Combination 


Buckle  Loops. 

Buttons,  Tufting. 

Curtain  Lights. 

Concealed  Joints. 

•Drive  Knobs. 

Riveting  Knobs. 

Barbed  Knobs. 

Staple  Knobs. 

Screw  Knobs. 


Knob  Patches  and  Fasteners. 

Name  Plates. 

Prop  Block  (Rubber). 
Prop  Block  Washers. 
Prop  Washers. 
Shaft  Rubbers. 

Top  Props,  Parker’s  (no  screws). 

Top  Prop  Nuts. 

Whip  Sockets,  etc.,  etc. 


Knob  Patch  and  Fastener. 


Send  for  Samples  and  Prices. 


JACKSON  PAT.  PHAETON  BODY  AND  CARRIAGE  CO.. 

"  MANUFACTURERS  OF  -  * 

CARRIAGE  BODIES  Jackson.  Mich. 


AND 


Titus’s  Pat.  Bent  Sill  Phaeton  Body. 

Acknowledged  to  be  the  best  Phaeton  Body  ever  put  on  the  market. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price-list. 


F.  B.  STOCKBRIDGE,  President. 


G.  E.  STOCKBRIDGE,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer. 

ESTABLISHED  1870. 


S.  S.  McCAMLY,  Secretary. 


KALAMAZOO  SPRING  AND  AXLE  COMPANY 


Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


5HE  most  careful  at¬ 
tention  given  to  Special 
Orders  to  be  made  from 
Patrons’  Drawings  and 
Patterns. 

Estimates  on  this  class 
of  work  given  on  appli¬ 
cation,  and  satisfaction 
in  material  and  work¬ 
manship  guaranteed. 


p^AVING  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  and  best  appoint¬ 
ed  Spring  Works  in  the 
country,  provided  with 
the  latest  and  most  im¬ 
proved  machinery,  prices 
are  always  as  low  as  is 
consistent  with  the  high¬ 
est  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence  in  material  and 
manufacture. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  STYLES  OF 


CARRIAGE,  WAGON  and  SEAT  SPRINGS. 

Makers  of  all  the  Standard  Patent  Springs. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Terms. 

A  La  La  WORK  WARRANTED, 


TACKS 


Lining  and  Saddle  Nails. 

Upholsterers’,  Gimp,  Lace,  Trimmers’,  Carpet  Tacks  (Blued,  Tinned 

and  Coppered.) 

Silvered,  Japanned  and  Colored  Lining  and  Saddle  Nails. 

ALSO, 

Tufting  Buttons,  with  every  eye  soldered  to  its  back,  which  makes 
the  strongest  button  *n  the  market.  (Patented  June  28th  1881  ) 

AMERICAN  TACK  CO., 

N.  Y.  Salesroom,  116  Chambers-st.  Fairhaven,  Mass. 


BUTTONS 
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Wood  Working  Machinery, 

MANUFACTURED  SPECIALLY  FOR 

J.  Carriage,  Wagon  and  Buggy  Builders, 


Body-makers, 

Gearing)  Spoke  and  Wheel  Manufacturers ; 

EMBRACING 

Universal  Wood  Workers,  Wheel  Boxers,  Tire  Bolters, 

Band  and  Scroll  Saws,  Planers,  etc.,  etc. 

Complete  Outfits,  of  our  own  manufacture,  furnished  at  short  notice. 

The  Egan  Company, 

(Successors  to  The  Cordesman  &  Egan  Co.) 

196  to  216  West  Front-street,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  U.S.A. 


-V  x  \  \  ^  X 

Universal  Rip  and  Cross-Cut  Saw.  Thos.  P.  Egan.  Pres’t.  Edwin  Ruthvkn,  Sec’y.  Frederick  Danner.  Sup’-. 


Automatic  Knife-Grinding  Machine. 
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A  Buckle  Loop  that  is  Practical,  Perfect,  Elegant. 

This  Loop  secures  to  the  back-stay  with  two  heavy  Eyelets  put  through  the 
stay  from  the  back  side,  and  clinched  down  against  the  buckle  plates  on 
the  inside  of  the  Loop.  It  is  fastened  in  an  instant,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
pulled  off,  and  avoids  use  of  unsightly  tin  plates  necessary  to  all  Loops 
which  fasten  with  lugs  or  spurs. 


X 
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From  the  many 

Jan.  5,  1885. 

Cortland  Box-Loop  Co., 

Cortland ,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen  :  Having  used  your  Loops 
in  our  works  for  several  years,  we  take 
pleasure  in  saying  we  consider  them  the 
most  desirable  Loops  in  the  market. 
They  are  clean  and  handsome  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  well  made  in  every  particular 
and  easily  adjusted.  We  are  glad  to 
recommend  them,  and  wish  you  success. 
Yours  vew  truly, 

Cortland  Wagon  Co. 

ASK 


using  our  Loop  wo  submit  th©  following 


Columbus,  O.,  Dec.  26,  1884. 
The  Cortland  Box-Loop  Co., 

Cortland ,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  We  take  pleasure  in 
stating  that  we  have  used  your  Buckle 
Loop  with  your  attachment  in  our 
works  exclusively  for  several  years,  and 
we  consider  them  the  best  Loop  as  well 
as  the  best  attachment  that  is  at  present 
on  the  market.  We  shall  continue  using 
the  same  during  the  coming  season. 
Yours  respectfully 
.UMBUS  B 


YOUR 


Columbus 

JOBBERS 


uggy  Co. 

FOR  THEM. 


Cortland,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  29,  1884. 

Messrs.  Cortland  Box-Loop  Co. 

Gentlemen  :  In  placing  our  contract 
for  the  season  of  1885,  allow  us  to  say  : 
We  believe  you  have  the  best  Loop  and 
attachment  yet  produced.  We  used 
them  exclusively  last  year  on  all  our 
Tops,  and  were  so  well  pleased  with 
them  shall  use  no  others  the  coming 
season.  Wishing  you  succes,  we  are, 
Yours  truly, 

Excelsior  Top  Co. 


Points  of  Excellence.  . 

1.  Can  be  oiled  with-  •  • 

out  taking  off  wheel. 

2.  Can  oil  without  unhitch¬ 
ing. 

3.  Oil  reservoir  holds  enough 
oil  to  run  2,000  to  3,000  miles. 

4.  Is  perfectly  sand-proof. 

5.  The  box  is  as  easily  set  as 
an  ordinary  box. 

6.  All  washers  run  in  clean 
oil,  and  hence  will  not  wear. 

7.  Oil  cannot  escape  at  either 
end  of  hub,  hence  will  not  col¬ 
lect  dirt. 

8.  The  oil  tube  prevents  box 
from  turning  in  hub. 

9.  The  oil-cup  on  end  of  box 
prevents  it  slipping  back. 

10.  Will  not  rattle. 

11.  Will  wear  twice  as  long 
as  the  half-patent  axle  which  is 
in  general  use. 

12.  Will  not  lock. 

13.  Does  not  require  a  larger 
hub  than  for  the  wrought-irpn 
box. 


Rowe’s  x  patent  x  Axle 

Self-Lubricator  and  Sand-Proof. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

A.  D.  Howe  &  Co.,  Coshocton,  O. 

The  Simplest,  Cheapest  and  Best  Self-Lubricator  made. 


Will  Furnish,  Cash  with  Order,  a  Trial  Set 


U  Fantail,  Fine  Steel  Axles,  for 
Inch  “  Refined  Iron  “ 


$4.50 

3-5« 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  DISCOUNTS 

Houston  Hay,  Coshocton,  0.,  licensed  to  manufacture  for  and  sell  to  the  trade. 


No  handling  dirty  wheels. 

•  No  soiling  of  hands  or 
•  •  clothing  ;  a  lady  can  oil 

if  necessary. 

No  dust  or  grit  falling  on  the 
spindle,  or  washers  dropping 
into  the  dirt. 

When  necessary  to  oil,  that 
being  about  every  two  or  three 
months,  requires  less  than  one- 
fourth  the  time  it  does  to  oil 
the  ordinary  axle. 

The  prevalent  idea  that  the 
spindle  and  box  of  an  axle 
should  be  cleaned  at  every  oil¬ 
ing  is  correct  concerning  the 
ordinary  axle,  but  docs  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  this  axle  because  all 
foreign  substances,  such  as  dirt, 
grit,  etc.,  are  excluded. 

When  a  journal  or  spindle  is 
kept  thoroughly  oiled,  the  wear 
is  almost  imperceptible.  Hence 
it  follows  that  as  there  is  nothing 
on  spindle  or  in  the  box  but  oil, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  clean  them 
before  oiling.  Clean  castor  oil 
will  not  gum. 
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THE  DANN  BROS.  &  GO., 

—y- -  £7Trm> .  rr-rrrrr^  — t 

FURNISH 

Carriage  Bodies 

AND 

Bent  Woodwork 

OF  ALL  KINDS. 


Catalogue  and  Prices 


Our  New  Illustrated  Sample  Book  and  Price-list  for  1885,  sent  on  application. 

WE  HAVE  NO  BRANCH  HOUSES. 


Wood  Engraving. 


"1^7  E  now  have  the  most  complete  facilities  for  executing  work  in 
▼  this  branch  of  our  business.  As  hitherto  we  shall  make  the 
engraving  of  CARRIAGES  and  CARRIAGE  PARTS  our  specialty,  and 
challenge  comparison  either  in  quality  or  price. 

Engravings  of  Factories,  Portraits,  Machinery,  Landscapes,  etc.,  executed 
at  short  notice  and  in  the  best  manner.  Let  us  estimate  on  your  work. 

“The  Hub,”  323  Pearl-st.,  New- York  City. 


THE  STANDISH  IMPROVED 

FOOT  POWER  HAMMER  or  OLIVER. 

Specially  adapted  to 
making-  carriage  and 


other  Tight  forgings  for 
welding  in  dies  having 
impressions  cut  to  the 
shape  of  the  work  requir¬ 
ed.  Superior  to  power 
hammers,  as  the  hammer 
is  under  as  perfect  con¬ 
trol  as  the  smith’s  hand- 
hammer,  and  are  used  for 
welding  Dashes,  Shift¬ 
ing  Rails,  Top  Props, 
shaping  and  forming  all 
small  work  equal  to  drop 
forgings.  Send  for  cir¬ 
culars. 


What  Builders  say  of  it. 
Will  pay  for  itself  in 
two  months. — Haydock 
Bros.,  St.  Louis. 

Manufactured  by  the  Capital  City  Machine  Works,  Columbus,  0. 

A-  Smith,  General  Agent,  154  Lake-st., 
Chicago,  Ill.;  Simmons  Hardware  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.- 
Day  Bros.,  4i9  and  421  N.  Second-st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.- 
Prentiss  &  Co.,  42  Dey-st.,  New- York  ;  S  D.  Kim- 
bark.  Chicago,  Ill  ;  T.  B.  Rayle  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
A.  Burton  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


ELASTIC  GEAR, 


STANDARD  RUBBING, 


JAPANS. 


durable. 


O’Brien’s  Varnishes. 


RRLIABLE. 


WARRANTED  TO  BE  EQUAL  TO  THE  BEST. 


STANDARD  SPOKE  WORKS, 

manufacturers  of 

Wagon  and  Carriage  Spokes 

and  Hard-Wood  Lumber. 

PROPRIETORS  : 

IBollezn/bsiclxer  Sons, 

BLOOMINGTON,  IND. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Samples. 


Carriage  Drafting  and  Designing 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Colored  Drawings  Tastefully  Executed. 

E3T'  Monograms  painted  to  order  on  transfer 
paper,  and  sent  by  mail  to  any  address. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

JOHN  C.  KONRAD, 

(Late  with  Brewster  &  Co.  (of  Broome-street.) 

28  East  I4th-st.,  New- York. 


THOMAS  TURTON  &  SONS, 

Sheffield  England, 

manufacturers  of 

Cast  Spring  Steel, 

Warranted  for  Uniformity,  Finish  and  Temper, 
tj  _.  and  specially  made  for 

Brewster,  Timken,  Pennoyer,  Bailey,  Stivers  and  Gosling 
Patent  Springs. 

.n  L.,1  1  °.uavf  wa,ste’  we  are  ready  to  supply  this  steel 
in  cut  lengths  for  the  manufacture  of  the  above  well- 
known  Springs.  _ 

AMERICAN  OFFICE:  49  KILBY-ST.,  BOSTON.  MASS. 
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Colored  Plate  No.  LVII.  WHITECHAPEL  DOS-A-DOS  CART  Scale,  Three-Quarter  Inch. 


®IjF  lull’s 

Fashion  JPlafos:  Spring  Jfoaxon,  1885. 


Plate  No.  93.  SPIDER  WAGON  ON  SIDE-BARS.-Scale,  one-half  inch. 

(Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  “  The  Hub.") 

See  description  under  “  Draft-room  '  in  this  number,  page  813. 


Plate  No.  94.  BROOME-STREET  SQUARE-BOX  BUGGY  ON  SIDE-BARS. 


(Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  “  The  Hub.") 

See  description  under  “  Draft-room  ”  in  this  number,  page  814. 
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Plate  No.  95.  FOUR-PASSENGER  WAGONET  CART.-Scale,  one-half  inch. 

{Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  '■'■The  Hub.") 

See  description  under  “Draft-room”  in  this  number,  page  814. 
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Plate"!  No.  96.  PARRY’S  CZARINA  PH AETON.-Scale,  one-half  inch. 

( Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  '■'■The  Hub.") 

See  description  under  “  Draft-room  ”  in  this  number,  page  814. 
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Plate  No.  97.  NEW-HAVEN  CABRIOLET:  STYLE  OF  I885.-Scale,  one-half  inch. 

( Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  '■'■The  Hub.") 

See  description  under  “  Draft-room  ”  in  this  number,  page  814. 


Plate  No.  98.  COUPE-ROCKAWAY,  WITH  BARKER  LINES. -Scale,  one-half  inch. 

{Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  "The  Hub.") 

See  description  under  “Draft-room”  in  this  number,  page  815. 
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Plate  No.  99.  PLATFORM-SPRINC  EXPRESS  WAGON,  OF  MEDIUM  SIZE.-Scale,  one-half  Inch. 

( Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  “  The  Hub.") 

LSee  description  under  “  Draft-room  ”  in  this  number,  page  815. 


Plate  No.  100.  CHICAGO  BEER  '.TRUCK.— Scale,  one-half  inch. 

{Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  “ The  Hub") 

See  description  under  “  Draft-room”  in  this  number,  page  816. 
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Copyright,  1885,  by  the  International  Bank  Note  Co. 


“  Boston  State-House 


is  the  Hub  of  the  Solar  System.  You  couldn't  pry  that  out  of  a  Boston  man  if  you  had  the  tire  of  all  creation  straightened 

out  for  a  crowbar  /  ’’—Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


Vol.  XXVI. 


NEW-YORK,  MARCH  i,  1885. 


No.  12. 


THE  HTJB. 

— 

Founded  in  1869,  by  Valentine  &  Company. 

Devoted  by  the  present  publishers  to  the  interests  of  the  Carriage,  Wagon, 

^The  following  periodicals  have  been  absorbed  ^7  The  Hub  :  E.  M.  St£att°n’s 
Hew- York  Coach-makers'  Magazine  ;  F.  B.  Gardner  s  p^lnters  Portf oho  ,  and 
Adolphus  Muller’s  Lithographic  Carriage  Fashion  Book ;  also  Whip  and  Spur , 
and  the  American  edition  of  Le  Peintre  en  Voitures  ( The  Carriage  Patn^\- 
PERSONNEL.-Geo.  W.  W.  Houghton,  Editor.  J.  Howard  Barnard,  Business 
Manager.  Assistant  Editor  and  Draftsman,  Albert  Kehrh  Editor  of  (  Paint 
shop  Dept.,”  Wm.  B.  Long.  Consulting  Editors  :  John  D.  Gnbbon,  in  Body- 
shop;”  and  H.  M.  DuBois,  in  “Wheel-shop.”  C.  H.  E.  Redding,  Manager  Ad- 

Subscription  Price,  strictly  in  advance,  $3.00  ;  if  charged  six  months,  $3-25  , 
if  charged  twelve  months,  $3.50.  Club  of  two,  $5-5°  i  club  of  four, ^ro.oo  ,  club 
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descriptions  of  fashion  plates. 


WHITECHAPEL  DOS-A-DOS  CART. 

(See  Colored  Plate  No.  LVII.) 

Two-wheelers  still  retain  an  enviable  degree  of  popularity,  and  seem 
likely  to  hold  a  prominent  place  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Great  varieties 
in  style  have  been  developed  since  the  general  introduction  of  the  Cart 
into  this  country  as  a  pleasure  vehicle  ;  and  one  of  the  greatest  objec¬ 
tions,  the  jerky  motion  of  the  body,  has  practically  been  overcome  by 
various  Contrivances,  consisting  of  different  applications  of  springs,  the 
number  of  patents  in  this  special  line  nearly  equaling,  at  present,  those 
on  side-bar  suspension.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  platform  springs 
applied  to  such  carts  insure  easy  riding,  even  without  the  attachment  of 
springs  invented  to  relieve  the  so-called  horse  motion  ;  while  half¬ 
springs,  such  as  are  shown  in  this  drawing,  afford  considerable  relief. 
It  has  ’ been  proved  that  a  cart  body  hung  on  two  half-springs,  if 
properly  balanced,  will  exhibit  very  little  horse  motion,  if  any.  The 


worst  specimens  are  those  hung  on  two  elliptic  springs,  which  should 
be  avoided,  if  possible. 

The  Cart  now  presented  is  of  such  size  as  to  permit  the  introduction 
of  two  seats,  with  a  good  depth,  and  sufficient  room  for  sliding  them 
either  backward  or  forward  as  emergency  requires.  The  front  resembles 
that  of  a  Whitechapel  Buggy,  and  harmonizes  well  with  the  rest.  The 
framework  of  the  body  is  constructed  in  the  usual  manner,  as  described 
in  connection  with  previous  designs  of  Carts.  The  sticks  for  the  upper 
section  of  the  body  may  be  either  square  or  V-shaped.  Imitation  cane- 
work  may  be  introduced,  with  good  effect,  between  the  moldings  on  the 
lower  section  of  the  body. 

Dimensions— Width  of  body  on  top,  41  in.;  and  ditto  bottom,  36  in. 
Height  of  wheels,  4  ft.,  without  the  tire.  Depth  of  rims,  ix7g  in.  Size  of 
spokes,  iT\  in.  Number  of  spokes,  14,  with  no  stagger.  Hubs,  5 K  in- 

diameter.  Front  bands,  3^  in--  and  back’  in“  inside  diame*er- 
Length  of  front  bands,  1^  in.  Length  of  hubs,  7  in.  Tire,  il/s  X  3/s  in., 

round-edge  steel. 

The  springs  are  49  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  4  in.  set  over  all. 
Width  of  steel,  1  ]/2  in.  Number  of  plates,  five,  namely:  the  first  two 
No.  2,  and  the  others  No.  3  steel.  Axle,  1%  in.  Track,  4  ft.  6  in., 
from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  body,  black  ;  but  imitation  cane-work  may  be 
introduced  between  the  moldings  on  the  lower  part  of  the  body.  Gear¬ 
ing,  carmine,  with  a  broad  stripe  and  two  fine  lines  of  black.  Trim¬ 
ming,  green  goatskin.  Plain  trimming  is  generally  preferred  on  such 
Carts,  but  in  many  instances  the  cushion  tops  are  laid  off  either  in  bis¬ 
cuits  or  diamonds.  The  floor  is  covered  with  either  linoleum,  or  green 
carpet  with  black  figures.  Mountings,  silver. 


SPIDER  WAGON  ON  SIDE-BARS. 


(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  93.) 


This  Spider  Wagon  varies  in  several  respects  from  the  one  published 
in  Vol.  XXV  (November  Hub ,  1883),  page  479  ;  and  the  changes  now 
introduced  tend  to  improve  the  design  considerably.  Both  these  wagons 

should  be  built  very  light,  but  strong. 

For  the  bottomside,  which  is  swept  as  is  seen  on  the  drawing,  lig  t 
plates  will  be  advisable  on  the  inside,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  somewhat 
cross-grained  portion.  The  bottom  sills  are  iTV  in.  thick.  The  bottom 
in  front  is  #  in.  thick,  and  fastened  to  the  sill  by  screws,  and  also  further 
strengthened  in  the  center  by  two  straps  made  either  of  wood  or  iron. 
The  bottom  for  the  swept  or  center  part,  and  also  the  rear  portion  of  the 
body,  are  N  in.  thick,  and  are  fastened  to  the  sill  by  screws.  The  front 
pillar  is  mortised  into  the  bottom  sill,  and  strengthened  on  the  inside  by 
a  half-round  plate.  The  rear  portion  of  the  seat  rests  on  two  light  stays, 
which  are  screwed  to  the  top  rail  of  the  body,  and  to  the  bottom  of  the 
seat-frame.  For  additional  strength  of  the  rear  portion  of  the  seat,  two 
light  iron  braces  extend  from  the  cross-bar  of  the  body  to  the  rear  cross¬ 
piece  of  the  seat-frame.  The  sticks  for  the  body  and  seat  are  turned 
either  plain,  round,  or  with  two  light  beads  in  the  center.  They  should 

be  made  from  the  best  hickory,  and  be  very  light. 

The  body  is  hung  on  side-bars.  No  springs  are  used  on  the  ends,  but 
the  side-bars  rest  in  front  on  the  head-block,  and  at  the  rear  on  the  axle- 


Dimensions.— Width  of  body  on  top,  29  in.;  ditto  bottom  25  in.; 
ditto  seat  on  top,  35  in.;  and  ditto  bottom,  30  in  Height  of  wheels  : 
front,  3  ft-  9  in-!  and  rear,  4  ft-  Depth  of  rims,  ix*  m.  Size  o  spo  e 
I  1  in.  Number  of  spokes,  14.  Stagger  of  spokes,  /  in.  Hubs,  3 A 
in  diameter.  Front  bands,  2  in.,  and  back,  2>4  in.  inside  diameter. 
Length  of  front  bands,  in.  Length  of  hubs,  6  in.  Tire,  %  X  /s  m., 


round-edge  steel.  .  . 

The  front  cross-spring  is  29  in.  long,  from  out  to  ou  ,  wi  A  • 

set.  Width  of  steel,  1%  in.  Number  of  plates,  three,  name  y  :  e 
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first  two  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel.  The  rear  cross-spring  is  of  the 
same  length  as  the  front  one,  with  3  in.  set  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  1% 
in.  Number  of  plates,  four,  namely  :  the  first  two  No.  3,  and  the  last 
two  No.  4  steel.  Size  of  axles,  %  in.  Width  of  track,  4  ft.,  from  out 
to  out. 

Finish.  Painting  of  the  body,  black  ;  and  gearing,  dark  blue,  striped 
with  two  medium  lines  of  light  blue.  Trimming,  blue  cloth.  The  lazy- 
back  is  finished  with  two  rows  of  squares,  arid  a  patent-leather  welt 
around  the  edges.  Squares  are  also  used  for  the  cushion  top.  The  front 
and  sides  of  the  cushion  are  finished  with  a  raiser  of  blue  cloth  in  the 
center,  and  a  patent-leather  welt  around  the  top  and  bottom  edges. 

I  he  fall  is  edged  with  a  patent-leather  welt,  and  may  either  be  left  plain 
or  finished  with  a  raiser.  Carpet,  blue,  with  light  blue  figures.  Mount¬ 
ings,  silver. 


BROOM E-STREET  SQUARE-BOX  BUGGY  ON  SIDE- 

BARS. 


(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  94.) 

While  the  construction  of  a  square-box  buggy  is  not  attended  by  any 
special  difficulties  when  it  is  intended  for  general  service,  where  strength 
is  the  essential  condition,  the  utmost  exactness  in  both  the  selection  of 
materials  and  their  make-up  is  necessary  when  such  a  vehicle  is  built  for 
speeding  purposes,  for  then  the  wagon  has  to  carry  the  same  weight, 
while  it  is  made  as  light  as  the  safety  of  the  occupants  will  permit.  It  is 
true  that  a  buggy  built  for  speeding  purposes  will  not  be  used  on  rough 
pavements,  like  its  companion  constructed  for  hard  work,  but  even  with 
the  advantage  of  better  roads,  its  body  and  gear  require  the  most  skill¬ 
ful  and  careful  attention,  especially  with  respect  to  the  woodwork  and 
ironwork.  Great  accuracy  is  also  exercised  in  the  trimming  of  such  finer 
wagons,  not  only  in  the  material,  but  also  in  the  workmanship ;  and  in 
all  first-class  shops  special  pains  are  taken  with  the  stitching  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  parts,  such  as  the  dash,  front  of  cushions,  etc.  In  outline  and  gene¬ 
ral  style,  the  patterns  now  popular  differ  very  little,  the  variations  con¬ 
sisting  mainly  in  the  length  and  width  of  the  body,  and  the  finish  of  the 
seat-riser.  The  seats  are  made  either  with  solid  sides  and  back,  or  with 
sticks,  as  on  this  drawing.  No  end-springs  are  used  on  this  gear,  but 
bolsters  are  substituted. 

Dimensions.  —Width  of  body  on  top,  24  in.;  ditto  bottom,  23^  in.; 
ditto  seat  on  top,  33  in.,;  and  ditto  bottom,  27  in.  Height  of  wheels  : 
front,  3  ft.  9  in.,  and  rear,  3  ft.  11  in.,  without  the  tire.  Depth  of  rims, 
ijV  in.  Size  of  spokes,  1  in.  Number  of  spokes,  14.  Stagger  of  spokes,' 

.  |n*  Hubs,  3^  in.  diameter.  Front  bands,  in.;  and  back,  2%  in., 

inside  diameter.  Length  of  front  bands,  1%  in.  Length  of  hubs,  6  in.' 

A  X  A  in.,  round-edge  steel. 

The  front  spring  is  27X  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  2^  in.  set  over 
all.  Width  of  steel,  1%  in.  Number  of  plates,  three,  namely  :  the  first 
two  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel.  The  rear  spring  is  of  the  same 
length  as  the  front  one,  with  2^  in.  set  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  1% 
in.  Number  of  plates,  three,  all  No.  3  steel.  Axles,  ^  in.,  steel.  Track 
4  ft.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish.- Painting  of  the  body,  black  ;  and  gearing,  dark  blue,  with 
two  fine  lines  of  light  blue.  Trimming,  blue  cloth.  The  upholstery  of 
the  back  and  cushions  is‘  made  up  in  squares.  The  front  face  of  the 
cushion  is  edged  with  a  welt  of  cloth,  and  centered  by  a  raiser  of  cloth 
rhe  fall  is  also  edged  by  a  welt  of  cloth,  and  further  finished  by  raisers 
about  1  in.  from  the  outer  edge,  and  another  in  the  center.  Carpet  plain 
blue.  Mountings,  silver. 


FO  U R-PA  SSEN GER  IV A  GONE  T  CART. 


(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  95.) 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  M.  Stoddard,  foreman  body-maker  with 
Mr.  David  K.  Wall,  carriage-builder,  of  Denver,  Col.,  for  sketches  and 
measurements  of  the  novel  and  attractive  Cart  represented  in  this  Fash¬ 
ion  Plate.  The  design  was  made  by  Mr.  Stoddard,  and  the  Cart  manu¬ 
factured  after  it  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Wall ;  and  we  are  informed  by 
our  correspondent  that  it  has  attracted  considerable  attention  on  its  first 
first  appearance  on  the  drives  of  the  above-named  city. 

This  Cart  accommodates  four  passengers,  those  on  the  front  seat 
facing  forward  as  usual,  while  the  two  at  the  rear  face  one  another  after 
the  manner  of  the  Wagonet.  The  body  is  divided  lengthwise  into  two 
sections,  as  shown  in  our  drawing.  The  front  part  is  not  inclined,  but  the 
portion  under  the  side  seats  is  inclined  in.  on  each  side,  forming  an 
offset.  Two  uprights  are  necessary  at  this  point.  The  rear  upright  is 
made  of  sufficient  depth  to  allow  of  gluing  the  front  upright  to  it.  The 
rear  part  of  the  combined  upright  should  project  over  the  sill  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  panel.  The  projecting  part  is  then  worked  down,  forming  a 
miter  at  the  front  face.  The  front  seat  projects  over  the  body  about  3 
in.  The  stanhope-pillar  is  made  of  ash,  and  is  framed  into  the  bottom- 
sides.  The  front  seat  is  made  similar  to  that  of  a  T-cart,  and  has  round 


corners.  Each  of  the  side  seats  projects  over  the  body  6  in.  The  rear 
ends  of  the  shafts  are  clipped  on  top  of  the  cross-spring  bar.  There  is 
also  a  device  attached  to  the  body,  consisting  of  steel  rods,  which 
permits  the  body  to  move  backward  and  forward  a  distance  of  about  7 
in.,  thus  permitting  a  perfect  balance  when  loaded  ;  and  another  contriv¬ 
ance  is  introduced  at  the  rear  end  of  the  body  for  raising  or  lowering  the 
body  to  regulate  the  height  of  the  shafts  in  front. 

Dimensions.  Width  of  body  under  front  seat,  top  and  bottom,  30  in.- 
ditto  rear  of  body  on  top,  32^  in.;  ditto  bottom,  30  in.;  ditto  front  seat 
on  top,  41^  in.;  and  ditto  bottom,  36  in.  The  rear  or  side  seats  pro¬ 
ject  over  the  sides  of  the  body  6  in.  on  each  side.  The  length  of  the 
side  seats  is  21  in.,  and  depth  15X  in.  Height  of  wheels,  3  ft.  10  in., 
without  the  tire.  Depth  of  rims,  iyi  in.  Size  of  spokes,  1%  in.  Num¬ 
ber  of  spokes,  12,  with  no  stagger.  Hubs,  5^  in.  diameter.  Front 
bands,  3^  in.;  and  back,  V/%  in.,  inside  diameter.  Length  of  front 
bands,  2  in.  Length  of  hubs,  8  in.  Tire,  1^  X  A  in.,  round-edge  steel. 

The  side-springs  are  44  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  VA  in.  set  over 
all.  Width  of  steel,  1 A  in.  Number  of  plates,  five,  namely:  the  first 
No.  1,  the  next  No.  2,  and  the  last  three  No.  3  steel.  The  cross-spring 
is  40  in.  lpng,  from  out  to  out,  with  5  in.  set  over  all.  Width  of  steel, 
i'A  in.  Number  of  plates,  five,  namely  :  the  first  No.  1,  the  next  two 
No.  2,  and  the  last  two  No.  3  steel.  Axle,  in.,  Collinge  patent. 
Track,  4  ft.  8  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish.— -Painting  of  the  body,  dark  green  ;  and  stanhope-pillar  and 
front  seat,  black.  The  moldings  are  striped  with  a  fine  line  of  carmine. 
Gearing,  green,  with  a  broad  stripe  and  two  fine  lines  of  carmine.  Trim- 
ming.  green  cloth.  The  cushion  tops  are  plain,  with  lace  facings  ;  and 
the  lazy-backs  are  also  trimmed  plain.  The  rails  around  the  side  seats 
are  covered  with  bow  leather.  Carpet,  green,  with  red  figures.  Mount¬ 
ings,  silver. 


PARRY’S  CZARINA  PHAETON. 


(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  96.) 

The  drawings  and  dimensions  of  this  attractive  vehicle  were  kindly 
furnished  us  by  the  designer  and  builder,  Mr.  A.  N.  Parry,  of  Ames- 
bury,  Mass.,  for  which  he  will  please  accept  our  thanks.  It  represents  a 
stylish,  and  not  expensive  Phaeton,  which  seems  well  adapted  for  gen¬ 
eral  introduction. 

The  body,  of  the  latest  style,  is  suspended  on  three  springs,  and  hung 
as  low  as  possible,  or  about  24  in.  from  the  ground.  Bent  corner-pillars 
and  bottomsides  may  be  used  to  advantage.  The  bottom  sill  at  the 
corner-pillar  should  be  left  somewhat  heavy,  in  order  to  gain  sufficient 
substance  for  framing  the  cross-bar  and  corner-pillar.  The  sides  are 
made  of  thick  whitewood,  and  the  moldings  are  worked  on.  A  thin 
panel  is  used  for  the  back,  and  put  into  a  groove.  The  section  from  the 
bottom  edge  of  the  side  to  the  bottom  sill  is  made  of  whitewood,  form¬ 
ing  a  miter  with  the  bottom  sill  at  the  bottom  edge,  and  the  moldings  are 
also  worked  on.  One  feature  of  this  vehicle  which  will  recommend  it  to 
a  large  class  of  customers  is  that  the  top  can  be  removed,  and  an  English 
canopy  top  substituted.  The  gear  has  a  full  circle  fifth-wheel,  and  the 
kingbolt  is  placed  at  the  rear  of  the  front  axle. 

Dimensions.  Width  of  body  on  top  of  seat  in  front,  39  in. ;  ditto  top 
on  rear  of  seat  at  the  upper  corner,  36  in.;  ditto  bottom,  27  in.;  and 
ditto  dash,  29  in.  Turn-under,  5  in.  Height  of  front  wheels,  2  ft.  9  in., 
and  rear,  3  ft.  5  in.,  without  the  tire.  Depth  of  rims,  iT\  in.  Size  of 
spokes,  1^  in.  Number  of  spokes,  10  and  12.  Stagger  of  spokes,  ^ 
in.  Hubs,  H/&  m.  diameter.  Front  bands,  2^5  in.;  and  back,  2%, in., 
inside  diameter.  Length  of  front  bands,  in-  Length  of  hubs,  6 X  in.' 
Tire,  7/&  X  tV  in.,  round-edge  steel. 

The  front  spring  is  elliptic,  36  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  7  A  in 
opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  i*  in.  Number  of  plates,  three,’ 
all  No.  3  steel.  The  rear  springs  are  elliptic,  36  in.  long,  from  out  to 
out,  with  7  in.  opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  1'/  in.  Number  of 
plates,  four,  namely  :  the  first  two  No.  3,  and  the  next  two  No.  4  steel. 
Axles,  1  in.  Track,  4  ft.  6  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish.  Painting  of  the  side  and  rear  panels,  dark  green  ;  and  mold¬ 
ings  and  rest  of  the  body,  black,  with  no  striping  on  the  molding.  Gear¬ 
ing,  dark  green,  with  two  heavy  round  lines  of  carmine.  Trimming, 
green  cloth.  The  upholstery  for  the  sides  and  back  is  quilted,  and  the 
gures  are  of  the  square  pattern.  The  top  sections  of  the  back  and  sides 
are  finished  with  a  row  of  seaming  and  pasting  lace.  The  seat-fall  is 
p  am  but  edged  with  a  cloth  welt.  Two  cushions  are  used  for  the  seat. 
For  the  edges  of  the  front  facings,  cloth  welts  will  be  suitable.  Carpet 
green,  with  black  figures.  Mountings,  silver. 


NEW-HAVEN  CABRIOLET :  STYLE  OF  iSSj. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  97.) 

When  the  Cabriolet  was  first  introduced  in  this  country  it  was  imme¬ 
diately  received  with  favor  by  owners  of  fashionable  carriages,  and  its 
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popularity  has  increased  every  year,  until  specimens  are  now  found 
in  every  carriage  wareroom  of  note,  and  of  numerous  styles.  Its  sus¬ 
pension  is  particularly  varied.  The  majority  of  the  Cabriolets  now 
built  are  hung  on  either  four  elliptics,  or  elliptic  and  platform  springs, 
but  we  also  notice  not  a  few  on  C  and  under-springs. 

Our  present  Fashion  Plate  shows  no  special  novelties  in  outlines,  but 
represents  a  standard  pattern  of  the  present  season,  which  we  can  rec¬ 
ommend.  On  the  rear  quarter  the  corner-pillar  leans  under  considerably, 
and  is  curved  at  the  rear  face  a  trifle  more  than  usually.  The  bottom- 
side,  as  shown  on  the  drawing,  is  swept  upward  at  the  rear  end  about 
Yx  in.,  which  will  harmonize  well  with  the  top  sweep  of  the  sides.  The 
bottomside,  below  the  bottom  molding  of  the  seat-sides,  is  of  good  width, 
and  terminates  in  a  scroll  at  the  front  end.  The  front  end  is  swept  up¬ 
ward  about  6  in.  from  the  bottom  edge  of  the  body,  and  has  a  short 
curve  near  the  front  end.  (See  drawing.)  A  child  s-seat  is  attached  to 
this  vehicle  as  usual,  and  slides  into  the  boot. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  on  top,  in  front  of  the  rear  seat,  4  It. , 
ditto  top  at  rear,  41  in.;  ditto  bottom  at  rear,  38  in.;  and  ditto  dash, 

31  in.  Turn-under,  £>Y  in.  Rocker-plates,  2%  X  Y  in.,  fastened  with 

in.  No.  16  screws.  Height  of  wheels  :  front,  2  ft.  8  in.;  and  rear, 

3  ft.  8  in.,  without  the  tire.  Depth  of  rims,  i^.in.  Size  of  spokes,  i-j^ 
in.  Number  of  spokes,  xo  and  12,  with  no  stagger.  Hubs,  $Y  in.  front, 
and  6  in.  rear.  Front  bands  for  front  hubs,  4  in.;  and  back,  4 Y  in-> 
inside  diameter.  Front  bands  for  rear  hubs,  4%  in.;  and  back>  4%  in-. 
inside  diameter.  Length  of  front  bands,  iY  in.  Length  of  hubs,  7/4 
in.  Tire,  I1/  X  x<r  in->  round-edge  steel. 

The  front  springs  are  elliptic,  38  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  gY 
in.  opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  1  Yi  in.  Number  of  plates,  four, 
namely  :  the  first  three  No.  2,  and  the  last  No.  3  steel.  Holes  apart  on 
the  top  half,  3^  in.  Size  of  holes,  x5g-  in.  The  rear  springs  are  elliptic, 

40  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  8 Y  in.  opening  over  all.  Width  of 
steel,  ij4  in.  Number  of  plates,  four,  namely:  the  first  three  No.  2, 
and  the  last  No.  3  steel.  Holes  apart  on  the  top  half,  y/2  in.  Size  of 
holes,  3^  in.  Axles,  1 Y  in.,  Collinge  patent.  Track,  front,  4  ft.;  and 
rear,  4  ft.  8  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  body,  side  and  back  panels  of  the  rear  seat, 
dark  green  ;  and  the  space  between  the  moldings  of  the  bottomside 
below  the  seat,  dark  green.  Moldings  and  boot  panels,  black.  Gearing, 
dark  green,  striped  with  three  light  stripes  of  carmine  at  a  distance. 
Trimming,  green  goatskin  for  the  back  and  cushion  top  ;  and  green  cloth 
for  the  side  quarters  and  the  head-lining.  The  elbows  are  faced  at  the 
inside  with  broad-lace,  and  are  carried  up  following  the  line  of  the  body 
until  they  reach  the  top  of  the  back.  The  back  has  two  rows  of  buttons 
on  the  top  forming  half  diamonds,  and  two  rows  of  buttons  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  The  front  face  of  the  cushion  is  finished  with  broad-lace.  The 
heel,  or  lining-board,  is  quilted  and  edged  with  broad-lace.  No  fall  is 
used.  The  driver’s-seat  is  trimmed  with  cloth,  and  done  up  in  a  plain 
style.  Carpet,  plain  green.  Mountings,  silver. 

COUP&-ROCKAWAY,  WITH  BARKER  LINES. 

(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  98.) 

-  t 

We  are  indebted  for  the  drawing  and  dimensions  of  this  Rockaway  to 
Mr.  John  Brill,  foreman  in  the  body-shop  of  Messrs.  Henry  Hale  &  Co., 
in  New-Haven,  Conn.  The  so-called  “  Barker  line  ”  is  applied  to  the 
rear  quarters,  and  constitutes  the  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  design. 
This  line  is  seemingly  gaining  somewhat  in  favor  once  more,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  several  of  our  correspondents,  and  specimens  may 
be  expected  to  be  seen  among  the  spring  stock  of  several  prominent 
builders.  In  the  shop  which  Mr.  Brill  superintends,  the  “  Barker  line  ” 
is  now  employed  very  generally  on  all  kinds  of  bodies,  and  results  seem 
to  warrant  its  more  general  adoption.  The  sweep  here  shown  at  the 
back  quarter  is  not  so  short  as  that  adopted  by  several  builders  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  seat-room  ;  but  ample  seat-room  is  obtained  in  this 
design,  as  will  be  found  by  taking  measurements. 

A  slight  change  will  be  noticed  at  the  wheel-house,  which  forms  a  blunt 
curve  at  the  front  and  rear  corners  on  top.  The  panels  of  the  wheel- 
house  do  not  follow  the  shape  of  the  wheel-house,  but  form  square 
corners  on  top.  The  rear  panel  of  the  wheel-house  is  swept  backward 
considerably,  to  allow  the  front  wheel  to  pass.  The  bottom  end  of  the 
rear  standing-pillar  forms  a  concavo-convex  sweep,  as  will  be  seen  on 
our  drawing.  The  side  lights  at  the  rear  quarters  are  of  good  size,  and 
add  materially  to  the  good  appearance  of  the  vehicle.  An  imitation 
stanhope-pillar  is  applied  to  the  front  seat,  which  is  made  of  whitewood. 
The  front  axle  is  brought  forward  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  beds  are 
swept  forward  about  3  in.  A  half  fifth-wheel  only  is  used. 

Dimensions. — Width  o i  body  at  the  hinge-pillar,  49  in.;  ditto  at  coupe- 
pillar,  46 Y  in.;  ditto  rear,  41  in.;  and  ditto  dash,  31  in.  Turn-under,  3 
in.  Rocker-plates,  2 Y  X  Y  in*>  fastened  with  iY  in.  Nos.  14,  16  and  18 
screws.  Height  of  wheels:  front,  2  ft.  10  in.;  and  rear,  3  ft.  10  in. 


Depth  of  rims,  iy'V  in.  Size  of  spokes,  I-&  in.  Number  of  spokes,  10 
and  12.  Stagger  of  spokes,  -fc  in.  Hubs,  4%  in.  Front  bands,  3  in., 
and  back,  3j4  in.,  inside  diameter.  Length  of  front  bands,  iY  in. 
Length  of  hubs,  7  in.  Tire,  1  X  &  in.,  round-edge  steel. 

The  front  springs  are  elliptic,  37  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  9  in. 
opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  iY  in.  Number  of  plates,  five, 
namely  :  the  first  two  No.  2,  the  next  two  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4 
steel.  Holes  apart  on  the  top  half,  3)4  in-  Size  of  holes,  in.  The 
rear  springs  are  platform.  The  side-springs  are  41  in.  long,  from  out  to 
out,  with  10  in.  opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  iY  in.  Number  of 
plates,  four,  namely:  the  first  No.  2,  the  next  two  No.  3,  and  the  last 
No.  4  steel.  Holes  apart  on  the  top  half,  3Y  in.  Size  of  holes,  -fc  in. 
The  cross-spring  is  38 Y  in.  long,  from  center  to  center,  with  5  in.  set 
over  all.  Width  of  steel,  i>4  in.  Number  of  plates,  four,  namely  :  the 
first  No.  2,  the  next  two  No.  3,  and  the  last  No.  4  steel.  Axles,  ix%  in. 
Track,  4  ft.  8  in.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish. — Painting  of  the  lower  quarters,  lower  back,  door  panels,  and 
front  seat  panels,  dark  green  ;  and  upper  quarters,  upper  back  panel  and 
moldings,  black.  There  is  no  striping  on  the  moldings.  Gearing,  dark 
green,  with  two  light  stripes  of  carmine  at  a  distance.  Trimming,  green 
cloth  throughout.  The  upholstery  on  the  rear  back  has  a  row  of  medium¬ 
sized  squares  on  top,  followed  by  a  row  of  piping,  and  finished  at  the 
bottom  by  two  more  rows  of  squares.  The  cushion  top  on  the  rear  seat 
is  laid  off  in  medium-sized  squares.  The  front  face  is  finished  with  a 
plain  style  of  broad-lace.  The  lower  quarters  are  squabbed,  and  laid  off 
in  squares.  This  is  also  done  at  the  upper  back,  between  the  rear  light 
and  the  rear  corner-pillars.  The  doors  are  edged  with  broad-lace,  and 
tufted  between  the  broad-lace.  Broad-lace  is  also  used  around  the  top. 
Instead  of  a  fall,  the  carpet  extends  up  to  the  seat-rail.  The  inside  of 
the  division  front  is  finished  with  pasting-lace,  and  the  lower  part  is 
either  trimmed  plain  or  finished  with  tufts  the  same  as  on  the  doors. 
The  forward  seat-back  and  the  cushions  and  fall  are  trimmed  with  green 
morocco.  The  medium-size  square  pattern  is  used  for  the  squabbing. 
The  fall  is  finished  with  a  1  in.  raiser  around  the  edges.  Carpet,  green, 
with  small  black  figures.  Mountings,  silver. 


PLATFORM-SPRING  EXPRESS  WAGON,  OF  MEDIUM 

SIZE. 


(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  99.) 

This  Fashion  Plate  represents  a  style  of  Business  Wagon  employed 
in  this  city  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes.  In  its  outside  appearance  it 
resembles  an  Express  Wagon,  but  it  is  more  elaborately  fitted,  as  we 
describe  in  detail  below. 

The  sides  and  rear  are  closed  with  either  canvas  or  panels.  If  panels 
are  used  for  the  top  part  on  the  rear,  they  are  not  made  stationary.  The 
part  above  the  tail-gate  consists  of  two  doors  hinged  to  the  rear  uprights, 
and  held  secure  in  the  center  by  a  lock.  The  tail-gate  is  secured  to  the 
body  in  the  usual  manner.  The  top  sections  of  the  sides  of  some 
wagons  are  molded  as  shown  in  this  drawing,  while  others  are  left  quite 
plain.  The  lower  panels  of  the  body  are  even  with  the  top  rail  of  the 
body  on  the  inside,  and  are  secured  to  the  framework  by  screws.  The 
top  panels  are  even  with  the  outside  of  the  body,  and  the  joint  is  covered 
by  a  molding.  Horizontal  slats  are  fastened  to  the  uprights  on  the  in¬ 
side,  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  A  regular  buggy  seat  is  adopted  for  the 
driver’s-seat,  and  this  is  secured  to  raisers  which  rest  on  slats  screwed 
against  the  top  rail  of  the  body.  The  seat  is  movable.  The  gearing  is 

of  the  usual  platform-spring  pattern. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  over  all,  47  in.  Height  of  wheels  :  front, 

3  ft.,  and  rear,  4  ft.,  without  the  tire.  Depth  of  rims,  2^4  in.  Size  of 
spokes,  2  in.  Number  of  spokes,  12  and  14.  Stagger  of  spokes,  Y  in. 
Hubs,  7  in.  diameter.  Front  bands,  UY  in->  and  back’  in’’  inslde 
diameter.  Length  of  front  bands,  2  in.  Length  of  hubs,  9  in.  Tire, 

X  H  in-  .  .  , 

The  front  springs  are  platform.  The  side-springs  are  45  in.  long, 
from  out  to  out,  with  7  in.  set  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  2Y  in-  Num¬ 
ber  of  plates,  seven,  namely  :  the  first  three  No.  2,  and  the  other  four 
No.  3  steel.  The  cross-spring  is  43 >4  in.  long,  from’center  to  center, 
with  7  in.  set  over  all.  Number  of  plates,  seven,  namely  :  the  first 
three  No.  2,  and  the  other  four  No.  3  steel.  The  rear  springs  are  plat¬ 
form.  The  side-springs  are  46  in.  long,  from  out  to  out,  with  8  in.  set 
over  all.  Width  of  steel,  2Y  in.  Number  of  plates,  seven,  namely  :  the 
first  four  No.  2,  and  the  next  three  No.  3  steel.  I  he  cross-spring  is  43)2 
in.  long,  from  center  to  center,  with  8  in.  set  over  all.  Width  of  steel, 
2Y  in.  Number  of  plates,  seven,  namely  :  the  first  four  No.  2,  and  the 
rest  No.  3  steel.  Axles,  1 Y  in-  Track,  4  ft.  8  in.,  from  out  to  out.  . 

Finish. — Painting-  of  the  lower  panels,  dark  green  ;  center  or  sign 
panels,  carmine  ;  and  the  top  panels,  cream  color.  The  center  and  top 
panels  are  ornamented  with  a  narrow  stripe  of  black  and  fine  lines  o 
gold.  The  uprights  of  the  lower  body  are  striped  with  fine  lines  of  yel- 
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low.  Gearing,  carmine,  with  a  broad  stripe  and  two  medium  lines  of 
black  at  a  distance.  The  cushion  is  trimmed  with  black  enameled  duck. 

CHICAGO  BEER  TRUCK. 


(See  Fashion  Plate  No.  ioo.) 


This  Chicago  pattern  of  vehicle  for  conveying  beer  in  kegs  differs 
widely  from  the  wagons  employed  in  our  Eastern  cities  between  the 
brewer  and  the  retailer.  Whether  a  Truck  thus  constructed  will  accom¬ 
modate  as  many  kegs  as  the  large  wagons  here  used  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose,  seems  doubtful,  but  we  are  assured  by  our  correspondent  that  a 
Truck  of  this  size,  if  properly  loaded,  will  hold  many  more  kegs  than 
would  be  thought  possible. 

The  body  consists  of  a  double  frame.  (See  drawing.)  The  two  lower 
sills  rest  on  the  rear  spring-bar  and  the  three  top  bolsters  of  the  front 
gear.  The  bottom  sills  set  in  considerably  from  the  outside  of  the  top 
sills,  and  the  space  between  is  filled  in  with  hard-wood  slats.  A  slat  of 
the  same  material  is  secured  to  the  outside  of  the  lower  sills.  The  kegs 
rest  against  the  top  and  bottom  sills  in  a  slanting  position.  To  prevent 
the  top  beam  from  bulging  out  when  the  Truck  is  loaded,  a  plate  is 
fastened  to  its  bottom  face  ;  and  further  strength  is  afforded  by  several 
iron  braces  extending  from  the  bottom  sills  to  the  top  beams.  Three 
iron  hooks  are  fastened  on  each  side  to  the  bottom  sill,  two  of  these 
being  placed  close  together  near  the  center,  and  one  near  the  end.  Iron 
chains  are  thrown  across  the  loaded  Truck,  and  fastened  on  each  side  to 
the  hooks.  The  front  seat  rests  on  two  cross-springs,  which  are  attached 
to  two  iron  uprights,  and  the  latter  are  bolted  to  the  top  beam. 

Dimensions. — Width  of  body  across  the  top  beams,  4  ft.  Height  of 
wheels  :  front,  3  ft.  2  in. ;  and  rear,  4  ft.  Depth  of  rims,  3  in.  The  rims 
are  made  in  three  sections.  Size  of  spokes,  2 y2  in.  Number  of  spokes, 
16.  Hubs,  6 $4  X  11  in.  The  wheels  are  of  the  Sarven  patent.  Flange, 
No.  57.  Tire,  2]/z  X  &  in.,  iron. 

The  front  springs  are  platform.  The  side-springs  are  42  in.  long,  from 
center  to  center  eye,  with  9^  in.  set  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  3  in. 
Number  of  plates,  fifteen,  namely  ;  the  first  two  No.  2,  and  the  rest  No. 

3  steel.  The  second  and  third  plates  are  wrapped  half  around  the  spring- 
eyes.  The  cross-spring  is  36  in.  long,  from  center  eye  to  center  eye, 
with  9  in.  set  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  3  in.  Number  of  plates,  four¬ 
teen,  namely  :  the  first  two  No.  2,  and  the  rest  No.  3  steel.  The  second 
and  third  plates  are  wrapped  half  around  the  spring-eyes.  The  rear 
springs  are  platform.  The  side-springs  are  44  in.  long,  from  center  eye 
to  center  eye,  with  12^  in.  set  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  3  in.  Number 
of  plates,  seventeen,  namely :  the  first  two  No.  2,  and  the  rest  No.  3 
steel.  The  cross-spring  is  36  in.  long,  from  center  to  center  eye, 
with  io^T  in.  set  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  3  in.  Number  of  plates,  six¬ 
teen,  namely  :  the  first  two  No.  2,  and  the  rest  No.  3  steel.  The  second 
and  third  plates  are  wrapped  half  around  the  spring-eyes.  Axles,  3  in. 
of  Concord  make,  with  solid  collars.  Track,  3  ft.,  from  out  to  out. 

Finish.  Painting  of  the  body,  blue,  with  fine  lines  of  yellow.  Gear¬ 
ing,  yellow,  with  two  heavy  stripes  and  one  medium  line  of  black.  Cush¬ 
ion  of  the  driver’s-seat,  black  enameled  duck. 
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BODY-SHOP. 

“  The  carpenter  dresses  his 
plank;  the  tongue  of  his  fore¬ 
plane  -whistles  its  wild  ascend¬ 
ing  lisp." — Walt.  Whitman.  . 


HOW  NOT  TO  GLUE  ON  THE  UPPER  QUARTER 
PANEL  OF  A  COUPE-ROCKA  WA  Y. 


IMPROVED  METHOD  OF  BLIND-NAILING. 

Our  readers  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the  ordinary  method  of  “  blind- 
nailing,”  so-called,  used  in  putting  down  the  hard-wood  floors  now  so 
much  in  vogue.  The  following  cuts  illustrate  an  improved  process, 

lately  introduced  in  England,  which  we  think  will  at  once  commend 
itself. 


It  will  be  readily  understood  from  the  illustration,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  it  is  as  well  adapted  to  wainscoting  or  dados  as  to  floors.  It  is  easier 
both  to  put  down  and  to  take  up  than  the  old  style,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  preparing  of  the  boards  by  machinery  should  be  any 
more  expensive  than  for  the  ordinary  “matching.” 


Cn\  Fathers,  Please  Note. — ’Bus  driver:  “Lor!  Gents,  I  wish 
’Olborn  ’Ill  was  in  Hafrica  or  Hasia.”  Passenger  :  “  Why,  coachman  ?  ” 
’Bus  driver  :  “  ’Cos  then,  p’r’aps  they’d  have  a  c’llection  at  the  Mansion 
House,  and  send  a  bit  of  gravel  in  slippery  weather.” _ Fun. 


This  is  a  practical  question  which  every  body-maker  ought  to  under¬ 
stand,  both  theoretically  and  in  practice,  and  perhaps  the  majority  do, 
but  there  are  certainly  many  who  do  not  glue  on  such  panels  in  the  right 
way,  and  defective  results  are  not  uncommon. 

The  placing  of  the  first  handscrew  at  the  proper  place  is  a  first  condi¬ 
tion  of  success.  After  the  panel  has  been  fitted,  the  place  for  the  glass 
cut  out,  and  all  cauls  fitted  and  prepared,  we  are  then  ready  to  proceed 
to  glue.  The  first  handscrew  must  be  placed  at  the  rear  bottom  corner 
of  the  glass,  and  the  panel  must  be  screwed  down  solid.  After  this  has 
been  done,  it  does  not  matter  much  which  other  parts  of  the  panel  are 
screwed  on  first  or  last.  This  rule  is  particularly  essential  in  the  case  of 
bodies  having  great  swell,  and  where  the  cheat  line  is  resorted  to,  or 
where  there  is  a  space  of  5  or  6  inches  between  the  bottom  of  the 
panel  and  the  bottom  of  the  glass. 

How  not  to  do  such  work  can  perhaps  best  be  explained  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  brief  history  of  the  experience  of  one  who  thought  he  knew  it  all. 

In  the  shop  where  the  writer  was  employed  for  many  years,  a  jour¬ 
neyman  body-maker,  who  was  a  stranger  to  us  all,  once  applied  for 
work. 

“  What  can  you  build  ?  ”  asked  the  employer. 

“  M°st  anything,  from  a  wheelbarrow  to  a  landau,”  was  the  prompt 
answer. 

All  hands  of  us  were,  of  course,  exceedingly  glad  to  have  such  a  genius 
for  a  shopmate. 

The  first  job  undertaken  by  the  new  man  was  a  jump-seat,  and  a  jump- 
seat  it  was  !  He  explained,  however,  that  having  built  paneled  work  for 
some  time  past,  he  was  somewhat  awkward  on  light  work.  The  next 
job  apportioned  to  him  was  a  CoupS-Rockaway  with  glass  quarters,  but 
it  soon  became  evident  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  dress  even  the  sim¬ 
plest  piece  of  timber,  while  so  self-conceited  that  he  did  not  care  to  ask 
help  from  his  fellow-shopmates,  who  would  willingly  have  assisted  him. 

The  body  was  finally  advanced  far  enough  to  have  the  upper  quarter 
panels  put  on,  though  by  no  means  completed,  being,  to  use  a  shop 
phrase,  merely  “murdered  up.”  By  this  time  we  all  had  an  eye  on 
him.  Before  fitting  the  panel,  he  began  to  make  preparations  for  boil¬ 
ing  a  great  kettle  of  water  with  which  he  proposed  to  thoroughly  soak 
the  panel  and  make  it  soft  and  pliable.  At  this  point  he  was  politely 
informed  by  the  foreman  that  such  panels  needed  only  to  be  moistened 
by  a  very  little  water,  and  then  brought  in  contact  with  a  hot  stove,  and 
the  foreman  further  pointed  out  a  number  of  similar  jobs,  either  finished 
or  in  course  of  construction,  whose  upper  panels  had  been  put  on  in  that 
manner. 

Finally  the  panel  was  fitted,  and  the  gluing  came  next  in  order.  In¬ 
stead  of  asking  the  assistance  of  another  body-maker,  our  friend,  in 
spreading  on  the  glue,  undertook  the  job  all  by  himself ;  but  after  it  was 
on,  he  called  for  assistance  to  fasten  up  the  handscrews.  The  body- 
maker  who  went  over  to  assist  him  found  hardly  a  single  caul  fitted 
properly,  and  there  was  not  a  handscrew  near  his  bench.  While  the 
assistant  was  hunting  for  handscrews,  the  new  body-maker  himself  was 
trying  to  fasten  the  panel  to  the  corner-pillar.  The  cauls  for  the  corner- 
pillar  and  arm-rail  were  combined  as  usual.  He  fastened  the  caul  near 
the  top-rail  first,  and  then  at  the  rear  bottom  corner  ;  and  while  forcing 
the  panel  to  the  proper  place  at  this  point,  the  panel  bulged  out  toward 
the  top,  as  might  have  been  expected  ;  and  the  rear  bottom  corner  of 
the  aperture  for  the  glass,  being  a  weak  point,  naturally  gave  way  and 
caused  the  panel  to  split.  The  panel,  of  course,  had  to  be  taken  off. 

It  happened  that  the  employer  came  into  the  wood-shop  in  the  midst 
of  the  trouble,  and  our  new  friend  asserted  that  if  he  could  only  have  had 
his  way  and  softened  the  panel  with  boiling  water,  the  accident  would 
not  have  happened.  The  employer  said  he  might  have  his  own  way  with 
the  next  one.  So  a  second  panel  was  made  ready  to  fasten  in  place. 
Handscrews  and  cauls  were  on  hand  this  time,  and  the  panel  was  well 
watered  and  heated.  The  process  of  fastening  the  panel  to  the  body  was 
the  same  as  in  the  first  instance,  and,  naturally,  with  the  same  result. 

otwithstanding  the  steaming  process,  the  panel  split  at  precisely  the 
same  place.  The  woe-begone  countenance  of  the  body-maker  was  this 
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time  rather  amusing.  The  employer  again  came  in  just  in  time  to  see 
the  second  panel  split.  He  then  informed  the  body-maker  that  he 
thought  that  he  was  not  capable  of  putting  on  the  panel,  and  requested 
another  body-maker  to  undertake  the  job,  which  did  not  make  any  differ¬ 
ence,  as  all  hands  were  working  by  the  week.  While  fitting  and  gluing 
the  panel,  the  unlucky  body-maker  watched  the  process  very  closely, 
and  when  he  saw  the  man  put  the  first  handscrew  at  the  rear  bottom 
corner  of  the  glass,  and  then  proceed  without  any  trouble  and  without 
splitting  the  panel,  he  remarked  :  “  Well,  if  some  one  had  drawn  my 
attention  to  that,  the  accident  would  not  have  happened." 


effectual  way  of  accomplishing  the  purpose  is  to  take  a  gauge,  say  '/x 
in.  wide,  and  with  this  cut  a  groove  in  the  panel  about  half  its  thickness, 
and  an  inch  longer  than  the  split.  [If  possible,  glue  a  strainer  on  the 
inside  of  the  panel  opposite  the  split.]  Then  fit  a  half-round  molding 
into  the  groove,  and  glue  this  molding  solid  to  the  panel.  After  being 
dry,  clean  off  the  molding  ;  and,  if  the  body  is  in  an  advanced  state  of 
painting,  a  little  below  the  surface. 

A  half-round  molding  is  preferable  for  this  purpose  to  a  square  or  a 
three-cornered  molding,  both  because  it  is  stronger  and  because  it  always 
forms  a  miter  joint. 


NASE’S  PRIZE  WORKING  DRAWING  OF  PHYSICIANS’  PHAETON.-Scale,  one  inch  to  the  foot. 

tSee  description  accompanying.) 


Our  rejoinder  to  this  remark  was,  that  we  were  always  happy  to  assist 
a  brother  body-maker,  but  it  hardly  could  be  expected  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  after  services  offered  on  several  previous  occasions  had  been 
rejected  with  the  remark  that  he  thought  he  “  knew  his  own  business. 

The  accident  happened  on  a  certain  Thursday.  Discharge  of  the 
body-maker  followed  on  the  next  Saturday. 


HOW  TO  PATCH  UP  A  SPLIT  PANEL. 


We  do  not  commend  the  practice  of  trying  to  cover  up  splits  in  panels, 
believing,  as  we  do,  that  the  only  proper  remedy  in  such  cases  is  the 
introduction  of  new  panels  ;  but  it  may  occasionally  occur  that  time  or 
circumstances  will  not  permit  of  putting  in  a  new  panel,  and  the  patching 
method  will  then  have  to  be  resorted  to.  In  such  instances,  the  most 


If  the  painter  afterward  performs  his  duty  well,  such  a  repairing  job  as 
this  can  be  prevented  from  showing  for  a  considerable  time  ;  and,  in 
several  instances  in  the  writer’s  experience,  where  the  necessity  occurred 
for  thus  doctoring  up  splits,  and  which  we  watched  closely,  we  found 
that,  after  two  years,  no  sign  of  patching  could  be  detected,— which  was 
all  the  more  gratifying  as  one  of  the  vehicles  was  owned  by  a  physician. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  NASE’S  PRIZE  WORKING  DRAW¬ 
ING  OF  PHYSICIANS’  PHAETON. 

(Designed  by  Mr.  Charles  Nase,  of  No.  315  West  43d-street,  New-York  City.) 
(See  Four  Illustrations  accompanying.) 

My  drawings  have  been  carefully  drawn  to  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  the 
foot,  and  any  peculiarities  presented  will  no  doubt  be  readily  perceived 
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and  understood  by  the  Committee  on  Awards.  I  will  therefore  confine 
my  description  to  the  following  table  of  the  principal  dimensions. 

Body,  length,  53  in.,  over  all,  divided  as  follows:  25,  21  and  7  in. 
Width,  43,  36  and  30  in.  Seat,  11  in.  from  floor.  Side  quarter,  n'/2  in. 
high  in  front,  and  12  in.  at  rear.  Panels,  Tsff  in.,  grooved  in.  Arm-rail, 
1  in.,  added.  Back,  21  in.  high  on  square  line,  and  32  in.  wide.  Bottom, 
35  in.  at  arm-rail.  Sills,  2X  in.  wide  at  front,  and  iX  in.  at  back. 
Bracket,  10  in.,  and  8  in.  rise.  Base  of  body,  15  in.  Bottomside,  1J2 
in.  deep.  The  box  is  made  for  4  in.  drawers.  Top,  45  in.  from  seat  to 
center  bow.  Drop  of  back  bow,  4  in.;  front,  5 X  in-  Spread,  43  in- 
Center  bow,  44  in.  wide,  and  back  bow,  43X  in.  Side  light,  3,  2  X  5  in., 
and  rear  light,  y/2  X  7  in. 

Wheels,  3  ft.  7  in.,  and  4  ft-  Spokes,  iT8*  in.  Rims,  \]i  in.  deep. 
Hubs,  4  X  7  in.  Bands,  2X  and  3  in.  Head-block,  iX  X  i3/&  in. 
Front  spring-bar,  iX  X  iX  in.;  a°d  back,  X  1  Yz  in-  Perch,  1  in. 
square,  with  bend.  Axles,  steel,  1  in.,  with  swell  taper  arm.  Hubs,  7  in. 


RECENT  UNPOPULARITY  OF  ROCKAWAYS  IN 
POLICE  CIRCLES. 

Benjamin  Richardson,  the  eccentric  Harlem  millionaire,  who  lives  in 
a  block-house,  and  warns  all  old  maids  off  his  premises,  kept  the  Police 
Department  in  a  state  of  violent  commotion  recently  over  the  loss  of 
his  ramshackle  old  jersey  rockaway,  a  vehicle  in  which  he  rides  around, 
and  which,  in  apparent  age,  rivals  his  other  possession,  Washington’s 
state-coach. 

Mr.  Richardson  was  down-town  on  New  Year’s  eve  and  left  the  rig  in 
front  of  a  store,  where  some  very  needy  thief  saw  and  appropriated  it. 
The  owner  hastened  to  Police  Headquarters  and  alarmed  the  force  with 
a  wail  over  his  loss.  Yesterday  he  returned  to  find  that  the  horse  had 
been  recovered  in  the  Skinners’  Market,  the  East-Side  horse  mart.  The 
wagon  was  still  missing. 

Mr.  Richardson  wrote  out  a  description  of  it  covering  a  page  of  fools- 


(See  description  accompanying.) 


Front  spring,  36  X  iX  X  8X  in.,  4  plates,  Nos.  3  and  4  steel.  Back 
springs,  33  X  iX  X  8  in.,  4  plates,  No.  3  steel. 

Fifth-wheel,  Norway  iron,  half-circle,  14  in.  At  bearings,  X  in. 
Shaft-irons,  Burden’s  flat  oval,  1^  X  X  in-  Bolts,  T6^  in.  Jack-clips, 
flat,  1 X  in.  Screw-ends,  in.,  round.  Ears,  in.  Axle-clips,  X  in., 
flat.  Screw-ends,  X  in->  round.  Perch-plate  ends,  Norway,  flat,  T\  X 
1  in.  Side-stays,  main,  B.  B.  iron,  T9S  in.,  round.  Inside,  in.  Ends 
at  heels,  Norway,  X  X  X  in.  A  clip  kingbolt  is  used.  Boss  to  fifth- 
wheel  stay.  Norway  iron,  X  in.  Hang-irons,  Ulster  iron,  oval,  1  in. 
front,  and  1-^  in.  back  ;  and  at  base,  il/g  in.  Bolts  for  base  and  butts, 
X  in.,  additional  X  in-  Tire.  steel, "i  X  X  in-  Bolts>  X  in-  Step-pads, 
4  X  5  in.  Shanks,  X  in-  Dash>  B-  B-  iron’  oval>  #  X  ^  in->  14  in- 
high.  Handles,  X  in.,  round.  Stump-joints,  T9^  X  H  in-  Piece  Part> 
X  X  X  in.  Oval  front,  inside  of  bows,  X  X  X  in.  Piece  part,  X  X 
X  in.  Rocker-plates,  TV  X  iX  in-  Screws,  iX  in.,  No.  14. 

Painting,  dark  green,  with  Ts5  in.  black  stripe  on  the  gear.  Trimming, 
leather  top,  spring  back,  and  cushion  of  sheepskin.  Head-lining,  green 
cloth.  Respectfully  submitted,  Charles  Nase. 

3x5  West  43d-street,  New-York  City. 


cap,  and  the  force  was  still  further  alarmed  by  the  following  notice,  sent 
out  by  the  Superintendent  :  “Look  for  that  old-fashioned  Jersey  rocka¬ 
way  wagon.  Sent  out  alarm  yesterday. 

The  department  had  settled  down  to  a  state  of  comparative  rest  in  the 
afternoon,  when  it  was  stirred  once  more  by  a  telegram  from  Harlem 
that  was  signed  “  Benj.  Richardson,”  and  read  as  follows  :  ‘‘  Forgot  to 
state  that  black  rockaway  has  red  wheels  streaked  with  black. 

When  the  sergeant  on  duty  recovered  from  this  blow  he  locked  and 
bolted  the  door,  and  swore  vengeance  against  any  one  within  hearing 
who  should  mention  the  word  “  rockaway  ”  to  him  again  before  next 

June.  _  _ 

An  exchange  remarks  that  the  moon  is  just  right  now  for  buggy 
riding.  No  doubt  it  is,  but  the  average  young  man  prefers  to  ride  with 
a  pretty  girl. 

First  Cabman— “  What  did  you  charge  that  stranger  for  driving  him 
arouncf  the  corner  to  the  hotel?”  Second  Cabman  I  charged  him 
1  $4.97.”  “$4-97?  That  is  a  queer  figure.  Why  didn’t  you  make  it 

an  even  $5  ?”  “  Because  $4.97  was  all  he  had  ."—Philadelphia  Call. 
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HOW  TO  PUT  ON  AN  AXLE-BED. 


When  the  axles  have  been  set,  and  are  ready  for  the  finisher,  file  a 
square  corner  back  of  the  top  side  of  the  collar,  at  D,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  sketch  ;  and  fit  the  bed  as  at  F. 


\  ou  will  then  find  that  the  end  pressure  upon  the  bed  will  materially 
aid  to  strengthen  the  combined  axle  and  bed,  which  is  more  particularly 
desirable  in  light  work,  where  deflection  is  most  perceptible. 

I  recommended  the  above  mode  with  confidence,  for  I  have  seen  good 
results  from  it. 

In  the  above  sketch,  A  represents  the  bed  ;  B,  the  axle  ;  C,  the  clip  ; 
D,  the  collar  of  the  axle  ;  and  E,  the  axle-arm.  R.  H.  L. 


HOW  TO  REMOVE  STUCK  BOXES  FROM  AXLE 

SPINDLES. 


work  best,  ought  to  be  %  in.  wide,  and  i X  in.  deep  from  the  ends  of 
J  J  to  the  back  or  inner  end  of  the  fork  K.  Through  each  portion  of  the 
fork  drill  a  in.  hole. 

M 


Now  make  the  screw-pin,  Fig.  4,  where  M  shows  the  lever,  and  N  the 
screw  ;  and  fit  this  in  Fig.  2,  where  H  represents  the  pin,  I  the  lever, 
D  D  D  the  arms,  and  E  E  E  the  forks. 


FIG.  5. 


P 


Next  make  the  clutch  hooks  (three  in  all),  as  per  Fig.  5,  of  iron,  ^  X 
;  S  in.  O  is  the  end  which  fits  into  the  forks  E  E  E,  Fig.  2,  and  which  is 
secured  by  a  bolt  passing  through  it.  P  is  the  lower  end,  which  fits  in 
the  clutch,  as  shown  by  Figs.  6,  7  and  8,  singly  and  collectively.  F  and 
G,  in  Fig.  2,  represent  the  clutch-hook  as  adjusted  to  the  arms  D  D  D. 


FIG.  6. 


Fig.  6  shows  the  method  of  making  one  of  the  three  portions  of  the 
clutch  or  grip,  which  is  of  steel,  ^  X  X  in.  The  ears  Q  Q  are  1  in. 
long  ;  and  the  space  R  from  0  to  Q  is  iX  in.  wide  and  %  in.  deep.  Drill 
Q  Q  for  a  X  in.  bolt. 

u 


Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  Please  inform  me  as  to  the  surest  and 
safest  method  for  removing  boxes  which  have  become  fast,  commonly  called 
“  stuck  ”  (a  shop  phrase),  on  the  axle.  S.  H. 

Answer.— We  illustrate  below  a  handy  tool  for  the  purpose  named. 
The  whys  and  wherefores  of  boxes  becoming  set  to  the  spindle  are  numer¬ 
ous,  and  will  not  now  be  explained,  but  this  appliance  is  well  calculated 
to  help  cure  this  frequent  trouble. 


A  FIG.  I. 


To  begin  with,  take  a  bar  in.  square,  as  shown  by  A  in  Fig.  1,  and 
10  in.  long.  Upset  at  the  center. 

Then  take  a  piece  of  the  same  iron,  as  per  B,  Fig.  1,  5  in.  long,  and 
upset  at  one  end,  and  weld  to  A,  thus  forming  a  T. 


Fig.  7  shows  the  adjustment  of  the  clutch-hook  to  the  clutch  or 
grip  :  S  S,  the  hooks  ;  U  U,  two  parts  of  the  grip  or  clutch ;  and  T  T, 
the  securing  bolts. 


After  the  welding  is  completed,  bend  the  two  parts  where  they  inter¬ 
sect  with  B,  so  that  each  piece  forms  a  tripod  on  an  angle  of  120°. 

Then  prepare  a  circular  block,  1%  in.  in  diameter,  and  in.  deep, 
weld  this  on  to  the  tripod,  and  you  thus  get  the  rise  or  hub  shown  in  Fig, 
2,  which  drill  out  for  a  screw-pin  7/s  in.  in  diameter. 


Next  split  the  end  of  each  arm,  as  in  Fig.  3,  J  J,  and  form  the  fork  K, 
— L  being  a  section  of  the  arm.  The  inside  measurement  of  the  fork,  to 


When  three  of  the  above  are  placed  together,  and  the  hooks  adjusted, 
they  look  as  shown  in  the  sketch,  Fig.  8.  It  will  be  well  to  have  two  or 
more  sets  of  these,  to  fit  the  various  sizes  of  boxes. 


The  last  requisite  is  a  series  of  plugs,  as  shown  in  Fig.  9,  about  2  in. 
long,  and  1  in.  in  diameter,  which  is  a  suitable  size  to  permit  the  box 
to  pass  over  them.  Bore  them  about  half-way  through,  to  permit  the 
insertion  of  the  threaded  part  of  the  spindle  ;  and  then,  with  a  large 
countersink,  form  a  seat  or  rest  for  the  point  of  the  screw-pin  H  and  N, 
Figs.  2  and  4. 

Now  comes  the  tug  on  the  box.  After  the  hooks  are  all  in  position, 
loosen  all  the  bolts  of  the  clutch  or  grip,  set  back  the  screw,  and  place 
the  grip  on  the  box,  back  of  or  near  the  ears.  Then  set  up  on  all  the 
bolts  of  the  grip  until  it  hugs  the  box  closely,  or  just  enough  to  prevent 
slipping.  Then  insert  the  block,  Fig.  9,  on  the  threaded  part  of  the 
axle,  and  set  up  with  the  screw  pin.  [It  may  be  necessary  to  pass  a 
stick  between  the  hooks  to  prevent  turning.] 

If  the  box  does  not  yield  readily,  then  insert  a  little  spirits  of  turpen¬ 
tine  and  thin  oil,  and  place  a  setting  punch  against  the  butt  of  the  box, 
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and  tap  lightly  with  a  light  hammer,  keeping  up  the  pressure  on  the 
screw. 

It  may  be  found  necessary  to  expand  the  box,  which  can  readily  be 
done  by  the  application  of  red-hot  tongs  to  the  exterior. 

If  the  screw-pin  is  furnished  with  a  square  thread,  it  will  enhance  its 
value. 

We  have  never  made  use  of  the  above  device,  but  have  seen  less 
serviceable  ones  in  use,  and  this  ought  not  to  cost  more  than  $5  to  com¬ 
plete.  N.  Y.  S. 

DESIGN  OF  GEARING  FOR  COUPB-ROCKAWAY . 

(See  three  Illustrations  accompanying.) 

In  the  case  of  all  gearings  intended  for  Coup6-Rockaways,  the  sweep 
of  the  axle-beds,  and  the  height  of  both  the  springs  and  the  wheels, 
depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  shape  of  the  body  and  its  height  from 
the  ground.  The  body  intended  for  the  gearing  herewith  illustrated  is 


it  gives  a  somewhat  unfinished  look.  No  wooden  axle-bed  is  used  for 
the  rear  axle,  but  only  an  iron  axle.  In  front  the  step  is  clipped  to  the 
bottom  of  the  axle. 

We  give  below  some  of  the  principal  dimensions,  as  follows  :  Wheels, 
3  ft.  and  4  ft.  high.  Axles,  1%  in.  Springs  :  front,  37  in.  long,  with 
io^  in.  opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel,  x]4.  in.  Number  of  plates, 
five,  namely  :  the  first  three  No.  2,  and  the  other  two  No.  3  steel.  The 
rear  springs  are  38  in.  long,  with  9  in.  opening  over  all.  Width  of  steel, 
i^s  in.  Number  of  plates,  four,  namely  :  the  first  two  No.  2,  and  the 
other  two  No.  3  steel.  Track,  4  ft.  8  in.,  from  out  to  out. 


HINTS  TO  APPRENTICES  IN  CARRIAGE  SMITH- 

SHOPS. 

I  have  just  read  Mr.  A.  P.  Daire’s  article  in  the  January  Hub ,  page 
698,  regarding  the  need  of  an  apprenticeship  system  in  carriage  paint- 
shops,  and  Mr.  Daire  has  certainly  struck  a  blow  in  the  right  direction 


DESIGN  OF  GEARING  FOR  COUPE-ROCKAWAY— Scale,  one  inch  to  the  foot. 

(See  description  accompanying.) 


hung  about  25  in.  from  the  ground,  which  is  as  low  as  is  practicable  in 
connection  with  3  ft.  front  wheels. 

Three  different  views  of  this  gearing  are  given,  namely  :  Fig.  1,  show¬ 
ing  the  side  elevation  ;  Fig.  2,  the  half  front  view  ;  and  Fig.  3,  the  half 
top  view. 

In  Fig.  1,  the  side  elevation,  the  bottom  lines  of  the  body  are  shown, 
and  the  principal  feature  of  the  gearing,  namely  :  the  perch.  The  wooden 
portion  of  this  perch  should  not  be  more  than  1  X  xl/%  in.,  and  it  is  then 
plated  on  all  four  sides.  This  perch  can  be  either  sawed  out,  or  made  of 
bent  timber.  In  the  latter  case,  we  would  advise  making  the  perch 
heavy  enough  to  work  in  the  sharp  corners.  The  distance  of  the  perch 
from  the  top  face  to  the  bottom  of  the  body  is  about  6  in.,  which  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  prevent  the  body  from  striking  the  perch  when  loaded  and  in 
motion. 

Fig.  2,  the  half  front  view,  indicates  more  clearly  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  axle,  axle-bed  and  head-block,  and  also  the  height  of  spring,  and  the 
spring-bar.  The  axle  and  axle-bed  are  swept  downward  to  obtain  the 
proper  opening  of  the  spring,  which  is  about  ioj^  in.  over  all,  and  this 
distance  should  not  be  lessened. 

In  Fig.  3,  the  principal  features  deserving  of  notice  are  the  position 
and  shape  of  the  rear  perch-stays.  The  outside  stay  is  straight,  while 
the  inner  stay  is  curved.  In  several  shops  we  have  observed  that  the 
inner  stays  were  made  straight,  but  we  cannot  recommend  that  style,  as 


I  do  hope  that  carriage  manufacturers  will  take  hold  of  this  matter,  and 
promptly  determine  how  something  can  be  done  by  which  all  branches 
of  the  trade  may  be  improved. 

There  is  an  equal  need  of  a  good  apprenticeship  system  in  the  carriage 
smith-shops.  As  a  carriage  smith  of  twenty  years’  experience,  seven 
years  of  which  time  I  was  engaged  in  running  a  shop,  I  have  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  get  good  boys  to  work  in  the  smith-shop  depart¬ 
ment.  The  boys  of  to-day  do  not  appear  to  want  to  learn  a  trade. 
They  are  all  the  time  looking  for  something  soft  to  work  at.  They 
would  rather  go  into  a  store  and  work  fourteen  hours  a  day,  and  get  two 
or  three  dollars  a  week  !  I  fear  that  one  great  trouble  with  American 
boys  of  to-day  is,  that  they  know  too  much,— or  think  they  do.  When 
you  explain  a  piece  of  work  to  them,  and  take  pains  to  show  them  how 
it  should  be  done,  they  do  not  seem  to  pay  any  attention  to  it,  but  go 
ahead  and  do  it  their  own  way.  I  want  now  to  say  a  few  words  to 
the  boys  who  are  working  in  the  different  branches  of  the  carriage- 
shop. 

First,  I  want  to  ask  you,  boys,  this  plain  question  :  What  are  you 
working  for  ?  Are  you  working  to  learn  a  trade,  or  are  you  merely 
working  for  the  money  you  receive  each  week,  and  just  to  put  in  your 
time  ?  Do  you  ever  think  of  your  future  after  you  become  of  age, 
whether  you  will  have  a  trade  by  that  time,  or  not  ?  Now,  boys,  you 
must  not  get  angry  with  me  because  I  am  going  to  tell  you  why  you  do 
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not  properly  learn  your  trades,  but  I  want  to  say  something  about  the 
smith-shop,  and  about  the  boys  who  set  in  to  learn  the  smith  trade. 

Boys,  in  order  to  learn  this  trade,  you  must  keep  out  of  the  saloons, 
and  not  go  to  many  shows.  Do  not  read  flashy  literature.  Keep  your 
mind  on  nothing  but  your  trade.  Let  your  mind  be  on  your  work  when 
you  retire  to  bed,  and  be  still  there  when  you  rise  in  the  morning,  which 
should  be  at  five  o’clock,  or  in  ample  time  for  you  to  get  to  the  shop,  and 
have  your  fire  blowed  up,  and  the  tools  put  in  their  respective  places, 
before  the  day’s  work  begins.  Sweep  out  your  part  of  the  shop  ;  and,  if 
you  have  any  time  to  work  on  the  fire,  it  is  well  to  do  so.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  take  scrap  and  weld  up,  and  practice  on  all  the  different 
irons  that  go  into  a  buggy.  It  would  be  well  if  two  boys  who  are 
helpers  should  thus  go  together  to  the  shop,  out  of  working  hours,  and 
practice  with  each  other,  and  help  each  other.  During  such  practice, 
keep  your  mind  constantly  on  your  work,  and,  throughout  the  day,  try 
and  drive  out  all  thoughts  of  any  song-and-dance  man  ;  or  that  fellow 
you  were  going  to  lick  ;  or  how  you  did  that  fellow  up  at  cards  or  bil¬ 
liards,  or  how  many  glasses  of  beer  you  got  away  with  last  night  which 
did  not  cost  you  anything.  You  must  have  a  taste  for  your  work,  and 
you  must  keep  your  mind  on  that  if  you  mean  to  progress.  When  you 
strike,  stand  in  front  of  your  anvil,  and  raise  your  sledge  straight  up  and 
down  with  a  lick  that  will  draw  out  the  iron  without  twisting  or  putting 
holes  in  it.  Do  your  work  to  please  your  boss.  By  following  the  above 
advice  you  will  take  so  many  steps  toward  succeeding  in  learning  your 
trade. 

The  boys  in  the  paint-shop  have  somewhat  better  chances  than  the 
boys  in  the  smith-shop,  if  they  are  ambitious  to  learn  their  trade,  as 
they  can  practice  striping,  scrolling  and  lettering  at  home  during  even¬ 
ings.  Boys,  did  you  ever  think  of  having  a  little  paint-shop  of  your 
own  at  home,  where  you  could  thus  practice  evenings  ?  Supposing  you 
start  one,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so.  You  can  easily  get  an  old 
wheel  to  practice  striping  on,  and  you  can  fill  in  a  number  of  small 
boards,  and  cover  them  with  scrolls  of  different  designs.  If  either  the 
smith’s  or  painter’s  apprentice  can  afford  to  take  drawing  lessons,  that 
will  also  help.  A  knowledge  of  free-hand  drawing  is  especially  valuable 
to  the  smith,  who  has  to  be  guided  mainly  by  his  eye. 

Scott  Smallwood. 


HOW  TO  CONSTRUCT  A  TRUCK  FOR  TRANSPORTING 

GLASSWARE. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Feb.  9,  1885. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  We  are  compelled  to  come  to  you  again 
for  information.  This  time  it  is  something  novel  to  us,  but  very  likely  it  will 
not  prove  a  novelty  to  you,  as  nothing  appears  to  bother  you  when  your  cor¬ 
respondents  ask  for  information. 

We  have  been  asked  to  present  sketches  and  prices  for  constructing  a  Truck 
for  the  transportation  of  glass  in  bulk  ;  and  if  we  can  show  a  safe  plan,  we  shall 
no  doubt  receive  the  order.  The  specifications  call  for  a  two-wheel  Truck  with 
body  hung  quite  low.  What  we  most  want  to  know  is,  how  shall  we  make  and 
secure  the  axles  (no  springs  are  required),  and  also  how  shall  we  secure  the 
•  Yours  truly,  Subscriber. 

Answer. — In  Fig.  1,  we  show  one-half  the  axle  for  one  side  of  the 
Truck  called  for,  A  being  a  section  of  the  axle-arm  ;  B,  the  washer, 
which  is  of  iron,  made  loose,  and  shrunk  on  after  the  axle  is  completed, 
set  and  adjusted  ;  C  is  the  space  between  the  washer  and  vertical  portion 
of  the  crank  D  ;  and  E,  the  bottom  or  horizontal  portion  of  the  axle. 
The  axle  is  jointed  to  D  by  means  of  the  jump-welding  process,  or  by 


the  solid  process  of  splitting  and  flapping.  The  square  part  C  ought  to 
be  3  in.  in  caliber,  and  not  more  than  3  in.  long.  The  arm  at  the  washer 
is  2^*  in.,  and  at  the  point  in.,  and  about  12  in.  long.  The  vertical 
plate  D  and  horizontal  plate  E  are  not  less  than  4  in.  wide  and  1  in. 
thick,  with  six  holes  on  D,  and  ten  holes  on  the  horizontal  part  E  (the 
whole  length),  as  marked.  The  bolts  should  caliper  not  less  than  ^  in. 


To  secure  the  axle  and  prevent  the  body  from  collapsing  at  the  top, 
make  a  frame  (in  height  to  suit  packages)  of  good  stiff  oak  or  tough  butt 
ash,  6  X  2  in.,  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  2,  which  represents  one  corner, 
F  being  the  top  beam  on  the  horizontal  bar ;  G,  vertical  section  of 
frame  ;  and  H,  section  of  the  axle  showing  the  washer.  The  axle  should 
be  placed  at  a  proper  position  to  attain  the  required  height  from  the  base 
line  to  assure  a  proper  balance.  Plate  the  top  bar  with  4  X  ^  in.  iron, 


and  allow  it  to  extend  down  and  overlap  the  upper  portion  of  the 
vertical  portion  of  the  axle  C.  Place  a  corner-plate  of  the  same 
size  on  the  inner  section,  to  extend  each  way  far  enough  to  take 
your  bolts.  The  sill  portion  of  the  frame,  forming  the  axle  stock, 
should  be  3  in.  thick,  and  have  a  corner-plate  4  X  %  in.,  secured  by  two 
bolts  on  each  angle,  the  plate  to  be  let  into  the  bottom  and  side  after 
these  are  placed  in  position. 


Make  and  secure  the  thills  in  the  manner  shown  by  Fig.  3,  wherein 
I  represents  a  section  of  the  body  ;  J  the  back  section  of  one  thill  ;  K, 
the  front ;  and  L,  the  back  staple  to  secure  the  thill  to  the  body,  placed 
to  suit  the  size  of  the  horse. 

The  staples  are  held  in  position  by  screw-bolts,  so  as  to  permit  of 
changing  the  thills  with  a  view  to  balancing.  The  thills  ought  to  be  2 
X  3  in.,  and  of  best  quality  second-growth  ash. 

The  above  calculations  are  based  upon  a  5  ft.  4  in.  track;  but  2  in., 
more  or  less,  will  not  interfere  with  the  calculations  or  carrying  capacity. 

N.  Y.  S. 


HIS  OWN  HORSE-SHOER. 


Henry  Ward  Beecher  relates  the  following  anecdote  of  his  early 
Western  life  :  “  My  horse  lost  a  shoe.  I  found  an  unoccupied  black¬ 
smith’s  shop.  I  started  up  the  fire  with  the  bellows,  heated  the  iron, 
forged  it  out  on  the  anvil,  shaped  it,  and  put  it  on  ;  and  then  drove 
off  and  didn’t  leave  a  cent  behind.  But  I  stopped  at  the  next  black¬ 
smith  shop  to  have  it  fixed  just  right ;  and  the  blacksmith,  after  looking 
at  the  job,  said,  ‘  Mister,  you  may  as  well  go  on  ;  I  couldn’t  do  that 
work  better  myself.’  You  see,  I’ve  remembered  that.  I  felt  rather 
proud  of  it.” 


CABBY  AND  CRIBBAGE. 


I  was  returning  from  town  one  evening  in  a  hansom  cab,  with 
another  cadet,  when  it  occurred  to  us  (for  cards  we  had  always  with  us) 
to  beguile  the  tedium  of  the  journey  with  a  game  of  cribbage.  As  it 
was  quite  dark  we  purchased  an  enormous  and  highly  decorated  candle, 
such  as  are  used  for  ecclesiastical  celebrations,  and  stuck  it  up  between 
us.  I  had  always  a  tender  conscience,  and  this  gave  me  the  idea  that 
we  were  committing  some  kind  of  sacrilege  ;  but  there  was  no  help  for 
it.  I  was  a  good  deal  startled,  however,  when  an  awful  voice,  as  it 
seemed  from  the  skies,  suddenly  thundered  down  upon  us  :  “  You  have 
foi gotten  his  heels  !  ”  It  was  the  cabman,  who,  interested  in  the  game 
(probably  a  favorite  one  with  him),  which  he  had  been  watching  through 
his  little  door,  thus  reminded  us  of  an  inadvertence. — James  Payn  in 
The  Independent. 
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INJURIOUS  EFFECT  OF  COAL-GAS  ON  VARNISH. 

E.  5ist-st.,  New-York,  Feb.  2,  1885. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  This  winter  we  have  had  considerable 
trouble  in  our  varnish-room,  from  coal-gas  arising  from  the  blacksmith-shop. 
Our  shop,  to  be  sure,  is  not  as  nicely  located  as  we  would  wish  it  to  be  ;  but  it’s 
the  best  we  can  do.  The  varnish-room  is  directly  over  the  smith-shop,  and  the 
gas  arising  from  the  forges  seems  to  have  a  very  bad  effect  on  the  varnish,  by 
causing  it  to  silk  and  lose  its  gloss.  We  know  the  trouble  is  not  with  the  var¬ 
nish,  and  we  are  pretty  certain  as  to  the  true  cause  of  the  trouble  ;  but  our  object 
in  writing  to  you  is  to  know  if  you  can  find  a  way  for  us  out  of  the  difficulty, 
and  thereby  help  us.  Yours  truly,  T. 

Answer. — The  only  suggestions  that  occur  to  us  are  :  first,  to  make 
your  floor  tighter  by  laying  a  thin  additional  floor,  or  caulking  up  the  old 
one ;  and,  second,  to  ventilate  better  both  your  smith  and  paint-shop. 
If  the  draught  to  your  forges  is  made  perfect,  that  will  also  help. 


HOW  TO  BRONZE  STEAM-PIPES. 

Anniston,  Ala.,  Feb.  16,  1885. ' 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  Can  you  tell  me,  on  inclosed  postal  or 
through  The  Hub ,  what  is  the  best  manner  to  bronze  steam-pipes  so  that  the 
bronze  will  not  turn  black  ? 

Carriage-painters  do  not  often  do  work  that  gets  hot,  but  I  am  called  upon  to 
do  a  few  steam-pipes  (inside  office  work),  and  want  to  make  a  good  durable  job, 
and  would  like  to  find  out  the  best  size  to  stand  heat. 

Any  trouble  you  may  have  to  take  on  my  account  in  this  matter,  I  will  willingly 
pay  for.  Such  a  question  does  not  often  appear  in  The  Hub ,  but  it  might,  if 
given,  be  of  help  to  others,  Yours  very  truly,  J.  A.  Fry. 

Answer. — All  bronze  will  turn  black  in  time,  whether  subjected  to 
heat  or  not ;  but  we  recommend  you  to  use  the  best,  as  that  retains  its 
color  longer  than  the  inferior  grades. 

The  ordinary  varnish  size,  such  as  carriage  painters  use,  is  not  suitable 
for  the  work  you  speak  of.  There  is  a  “  Bronze  Liquid,”  made  by  J. 
Marsh  &  Co.,  of  Park  Place,  New-York  City,  that  house  painters  use  for 
this  work,  which  stands  well,  and  will  hold  its  color  for  a  year  or  there¬ 
abouts.  The  directions  for  using  it  are  as  follow  :  Take  the  best  pow¬ 
dered  bronze  you  can  buy,  mix  with  the  “  Bronze  Liquid,”  and  apply  it 
in  the  same  manner  as  you  would  an  ordinary  varnish  or  paint.  L. 


HO  W  TO  MIX  DROP-BLACK. 


Ardleigh,  Essex,  Eng.,  Feb.  3d,  1885. 

Editor  of  The  Hub— Dear  Sir  :  I  fully  indorse  your  remarks  in  reply  to 
H.  W.  E.,  in  the  November  Hub ,  page  551,  regarding  color  cracking. 

In  the  early  part  of  my  experience  I  was  troubled  in  a  similar  way,  and  I 
traced  the  cause  to  soft  paint  (the  under  coats  not  being  dry.)  Of  late  years,  in 
following  the  English  lead-and-oil  system,  I  mix  a  little  red-lead  with  my  first 
coats  of  lead  color,  and  gradually  reduce  the  oil  and  red-lead  as  I  proceed,  and 
omit  the  red-lead  altogether  from  the  last  lead  coat ;  I  then  mix  my  drop-black 
with  gold-size,  and  add  a  little  oil.  By  following  the  above  rule,  and  giving 
each  coat  as  much  time  as  I  can  get  to  dry,  I  have  no  trouble  with  my  black  paint 
cracking. 

In  my  opinion,  red-lead  added  to  the  first  coats  of  lead  (especially  in  damp 
weather)  hardens  the  paint,  dries  quicker,  and  makes  it  more  durable. 

Some  painters  mix  their  drop-black  with  varnish.  Which,  in  your  opinion,  is 
best  ?  Yours  truly,  M.  W. 

Answer. — In  response  to  the  question  which  occurs  at  the  close  of  our 
correspondent’s  very  interesting  letter,  we  beg  to  say  that  we  prefer  to 
mix  our  black  in  good  brown  japan.  We  prefer  brown  japan  to  japan 
gold-size  in  this  connection,  providing  it  be  a  first-class  article,  for  the 
reason  that  painters  are  apt  to  use  too  much  of  the  stronger  japan  gold- 
size,  and  thereby  make  their  black  too  fat  and  glossy. 

We  would  not  advocate  mixing  black  in  varnish,  because  that  would 
injure  its  working  qualities  and  make  it  very  difficult  to  apply  with  the 
ordinary  camel’s-hair  blender ;  but  a  little  rubbing  varnish  might  be 
added  to  the  color  when  mixed  in  brown  japan,  to  add  to  its  binding 
quality  and  give  it  the  necessary  egg-shell  gloss.  However,  a  little  good 
linseed  oil,  in  place  of  the  varnish,  would  answer  these  same  conditions, 
and  give  more  vitality  to  the  color  ;  and  we  would  therefore  greatly  pre¬ 
fer  to  omit  varnish  altogether,  L* 


HOW  TO  MIX  AND  APPLY  ROUGHSTUFF. 


Quincy,  III.,  Feb.  7,  1885. 

Editor  of  The  Hub— Dear  Sir  :  Will  you  please  inform  me  as  to  the  best 
method  of  mixing  roughstuff,  and  applying  it. 

I  am  a  practical  painter,  and  profess  to  understand  my  business,  but  there 
are  many  points  connected  with  this  subject  which  I  am  not  sure  about ;  and  I 
find,  by  conversation  with  others,  that  wide  differences  of  opinion  exist. 

A  detailed  reply  will  much  oblige  an  old  friend  of  The. Hub. 

Yours  truly,  T.  D.  S. 

Answer. — There  are  many  good  makes  of  dry  roughstuff.  Choose 
the  best  you  know  of. 

There  are  also  many  theories  and  practices  as  to  mixing  it.  The  most 
noteworthy  of  these  we  briefly  enumerate  below. 

A.  prefers  to  mix  it  in  clear  japan  gold-size,  possibly  because  he  is  in 
the  habit  of  doing  hurried  work.  He  tells  us  with  great  assurance  that 
he  has  “  never  known  it  to  crack.”  This  we  are  a  little  inclined  to  ques¬ 
tion.  If  the  japan  gold-size  is  of  the  best  possible  grade,  it  ought  to  stand 
well ;  but  we  shall  have  a  safer  method  to  suggest  later  on. 

B.  uses  equal  parts  of  rubbing  varnish  and  brown  japan,. with  the 
addition  of  a  little  oil.  He  knows  “this  won  t  crack  !  This  statement 
we  decidedly  doubt,  for  the  materials  are  too  quick-drying  in  their  nature, 
and  the  oil  is  the  only  saving  ingredient.  Why  use  so  much  japan,  and 
then  counteract  it  with  the  oil?  It  is  better  to  reduce  the  proportion  of 
brown  japan,  and  still  better  to  omit  it  altogether. 

C.  uses  rubbing  varfiish  together  with  a  little  oil,  and  this  does  fairly 
well  if  due  care  is  taken  as  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  oil,  and  also 
to  the  length  of  time  given  between  the  coats,  so  that  each  may  dry 
thoroughly.  But  C.’s  method  will  be  found  dangerous  if  speed  is  a 
requisite  and  the  work  is  hurried  through  the  shop,  for  sinking  of  the 
finishing  coat  is  then  almost  sure  to  follow. 

The  plan  that  we  now  recommend  is  not  a  new  one,  but  it  has  been 
found  to  give  the  best  possible  results.  It  is  as  follows :  Take  any  of 
the  high-grade  dry  roughstuffs,  three  parts  ;  and  with  this  mix  one  part 
of  keg-lead.  Mix  the  roughstuff  to  a  stiff  paste  with  rubbing  varnish, 
for  medium  work ;  or,  if  a  slow  roughstuff  is  desired,  then  use  a  finish¬ 
ing  varnish,— for  instance,  the  drainings  of  cans,  which  will  naturally  be 
a  little  heavy  and  “  fatty.”  Thin  this  down  to  working  consistency  with 
turpentine.  The  lead  should  be  prepared  in  a  separate  vessel,  and  be 
mixed  thin  with  rubbing  varnish.  Add  the  lead  to  the  roughstuff  before 
thinning  down  with  the  turpentine,  when  it  will  readily  assimilate  with 
the  other.  Add  no  dryer  of  any  kind,  as  the  minerals  themselves— the 
roughstuff  and  the  lead— are  sufficient  dryers  in  themselves. 

There  are  also  many  methods  in  use  for  applying  roughstuff. 

A.  believes  that  thin  coats  of  roughstuff,  and  many  of  them,  produce 
the  best  results  ;  and  much  may  be  said  in  favor  of  his  theory.  A  thin 
coat  will  harden  quicker  and  more  thoroughly,  and  the  final  result  will  be 
satisfactory.  This  method,  however,  requires  a  good  deal  of  additional 
time  and  labor,  in  order  to  produce  the  surface  required. 

B.  applies  heavy  coats,  and  thus  saves  several  coats,  and  a  good  deal 
of  time  and  labor.  We  have  known  first-class  painters  who  steadily 
adhered  to  this  method ;  and  it  unquestionably  gives  satisfactory  results 
where  sufficient  time  is  allowed  between  coats  so  that  each  shall  become 
perfectly  hard.  But  if  the  work  is  hurried,  it  is  then  dangerous,  as 
cracking  of  intermediate  coats  or  sinking  of  the  varnish  is  sure  to 
follow. 

We  prefer  coats  of  moderate  thickness.  For  instance,  where  A.  uses 
six  coats  and  B.  uses  three,  we  prefer  four.  These  four  coats  should  be 
brushed  on  as  smooth  as  possible,  as  brush-marks  in  the  roughstuff  coat¬ 
ings  are  sure  to  become  apparent  after  the  first  coats  of  varnish  are 
applied,  even  though  they  have  been  previously  rubbed  out  of  sight  with 
lump  pumice-stone. 


QUESTIONS  ABOUT  WHITE-LEAD. 

922  Wayne-st.,  Dayton,  O.,  Feb.  18,  1885. 

Editor  of  The  Hub— Dear  Sir  :  Is  pure  white-lead  ground  in  pure  linseed 
oil  good  for  carriage  painting  ?  We  bought  50  lbs.  of  a  company  here  in  the 
city,  and  claim  to  give  satisfaction,  but  I  mistrust  it.  Please  let  us  know. 

Yours  truly,  G.  Cook. 

Answer.— Pure  white-lead,  ground  in  pure  raw  linseed-oil,  is  the 
foundation  of  the  old  standard  method  of  carriage  painting.  As  a  prim¬ 
ing,  it  no  doubt  served  our  forefathers  well ;  and  some  modern  painters, 
the  quality  of  whose  work  is  beyond  criticism,  still  employ  the  lead  sys¬ 
tem  in  preference  to  any  of  the  modern  and  more  healthful  and  econom¬ 
ical  methods.  _ _ 

Ambiguity  in  a  Ferryboat. — Posted  high  in  the  ladies  cabins  of 
the  Hoboken  ferryboats  is  this  somewhat  ambiguous  notice:  “These 
seats  are  exclusively  for  ladies.  Gentlemen  will  not  occupy  them  until 
the  ladies  are  seated.” 
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QUESTIONS  ABOUT  BLACKS  AND  BLACK  VARNISH. 


- ,  Pa.,  Feb.  18,  1885. 

Editor  of  The  Hub  Dear  Sir  :  There  is  a  dispute  between  the  firm  I 
work  for  and  myself  in  regard  to  rubbing  varnish,  and  I  will  be  under  many 
obligations  to  you  for  your  decision. 

xst.  Which  is  the  best  method  of  producing  a  smooth  and  durable  black  job, 
— by  clear  rubbing  varnish,  or  by  black  rubbing  varnish  ? 

2d.  If  you  put  black  color  in  clear  rubbing  varnish,  does  it  have  any  effect  on 
the  varnish  ;  and  if  so,  what  is  the  effect  ? 

We  only  use  two  coats  of  rubbing  varnish,  as  ours  is  country  work,  but  a  job 
*s  expected  to  run  two  or  three  years  before  it  is  re-painted. 

3d.  The  firm  had  been  priming  with  Valentine’s  P.  W.  F.,  but  of  late  have 
been  priming  with  lead.  Please  tell  me  the  best  of  the  two.  The  firm  like  lead, 
and  I  prefer  P.  W.  F.  The  firm  like  black  rubbing  varnish,  and  I  prefer  clear 
rubbing  varnish.  The  firm  have  asked  me  to  write  to  you  for  your  opinion  on 
these  questions.  Yours  truly,  B.  (Foreman.) 

Answer. — 1st.  To  produce  a  first-class  durable  job  in  black,  we  prefer 
to  use  three  coats  of  clear  rubbing  varnish.  The  painter,  however,  must 
be  sure  to  have  his  color-coats  perfectly  solid.  If  there  is  any  doubt 
about  this  being  the  case,  it  is  then  safer  to  let  the  first  rubbing  coat  be 
black  color-and-varnish  ;  and  to  follow  with  one  or  two  coats  of  clear 
rubbing  varnish. 

2d.  Ivory  or  drop-black  added  to  rubbing  varnish,  naturally  changes 
the  color  of  the  varnish,  and  unquestionably  helps  it  to  retain  this  color. 
A  little  of  such  pigment  may  often  be  added  to  the  second  rubbing-coat 
with  advantage. 

3d.  As  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  white-lead  and  P.  W.  F.  sys¬ 
tems  of  carriage-painting,  this  subject  has  been  so  exhaustively  treated 
of  in  previous  volumes  of  The  Hub  and  the  other  trade  journals,  that  it 
seems  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  enter  into  details  here.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  writer  hereof,  as  a  practical  carriage-painter  of  many  years’ 
experience,  after  having  employed  both  methods  until  he  is  fully  con¬ 
versant  with  the  benefits  and  defects  of  both,  has,  in  the  light  of  such 
experience,  become  convinced  that,  for  his  own  use,  his  preference  is 
decidedly  on  the  side  of  the  P.  W.  F.  system,  as  being  simpler,  more 
economical  in  time  and  labor,  more  healthful  for  the  workmen,  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  producing  more  durable  work,  providing  it  is  understood  and 
properly  applied,  as  it  entirely  avoids  flaking,  scaling,  and  other  devil¬ 
tries  which  were  common— and,  we  think,  inevitable— under  the  lead 
system  of  painting.  1 


COLORS,  LARGE  AND  SMALL. 

The  following  article,  by  the  so-called  “  Times  Funny  Man,-” 
illustrates  in  a  marked  manner  how,  by  the  clever  use  of  sophistry, 
a  grain  of  truth  can  be  expanded  to  extraordinary  and  absurd  con¬ 
clusions.  We  feel  confident  that  it  will  not  only  amuse  our  readers, 
but  serve  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  grain  of  novel  truth 
alluded  to. 

* 

*  * 

The  discovery  recently  made  by  Prof.  Huxley  that  size  is  an  attribute 
of  color,  or,  in  other  words,  that  certain  colors  are  larger  than  other 
colors,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  of  modern  times.  We 
have  long  been  accustomed  to  speak  of  cold  and  warm,  and  loud  and 
quiet  colors,  but  these  terms  have  been  used  figuratively.  That  colors 
are  actually  large  or  small  is  a  literal  fact,  and  on  reading  the  account  of 
Prof.  Huxley  s  experiments  it  seems  strange  that  the  discovery  was  not 
made  long  ago. 

The  Professor  s  attention  was  called  to  the  matter  quite  accidentally 
through  the  medium  of  stockings.  He  had  bought  six  pairs  of  stockings 
of  the  size  known  as  No.  10.  Three  of  them  were  red  and  three  blue. 
On  trying  them  on,  he  found  that  the  blue  stockings  were  too  small  and 
the  red  rather  too  large.  As  they  were  all  No.  10  stockings  it  was  evident 
that  the  difference  in  size  between  the  red  and  the  blue  pairs  was  due  to 
their  respective  color. 

Pursuing  his  investigations  in  connection  with  stockings,  Prof.  Huxley 
found  that  white  stockings  are  larger  than  either  red  or  yellow,  that  black 
stockings  are  smaller  than  blue  ones,  and  that,  in  short,  there  is  a  regu¬ 
lar  scale  of  size  in  colors,  reaching  from  black  up  to  white.  Having  thus 
established  the  fact  that  color  affects  the  size  of  stockings,  he  extended 
his  investigation  to  other  fields  and  confirmed  the  result  of  his  stocking 
experiments. 

Prof.  Huxley  finds  that  white  is  the  largest  of  all  colors.  White  letters 
on  a  black  ground  can  be  seen  much  further  than  black  letters  on  a  white 
ground,  thus  proving  that  the  former  are  larger  than  the  latter.  A 
woman  in  a  white  dress  is  larger  than  she  would  be  in  blue,  and  very 
much  larger  than  she  would  be  in  black.  Women  long  ago  intuitively 
grasped  the  fact  that  black  is  the  proper  wear  for  a  fat  woman.  Dress¬ 
makers  have  been  accustomed  to  say  that  a  black  silk  dress  makes  a 
stout  woman  appear  reasonably  small,  but  we  now  know  that  it  actually 
and  literally  reduces  her  size.  A  series  of  experiments  made  with  a 
stout  woman  demonstrated  that  she  weighed  forty  pounds  less  when 


dressed  in  black  than  she  weighed  when  dressed  in  white.  Prof.  Hux¬ 
ley  concedes  that  there  may  have  been  some  slight  error  in  this  experi¬ 
ment,  since  the  operation  of  changing  the  dress  was  not  personally  con¬ 
ducted  by  him.  Still,  he  believes  that  the  error,  if  any,  was  a  small  one, 
and  that  it  did  not  materially  affect  the  result. 

Nearly  every  one  has  met  in  the  summer  time  a  fat  German  dressed 
entirely  in  white ;  but  a  thin  white-clad  German  is  something  entirely 
unknown.  Of  course  it  is  the  white  dress  which  makes  the  German  fat. 
Dress  the  same  man  in  black  clothes,  and  he  would  be  a  man  of  ordinary 
size.  The  majestic  appearance  of  the— that  is  to  say,  the  size  of— in 
short,  the  ballet  girl  invariably  wears  white  or  verv  light-colored  tights, 
because  white  is  the  largest  of  all  colors.  Brown  and  pink  may 
occasionally  be  used,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Huxley  that  in  nearly 
all  cases  the  attractiveness  of  the  ballet  is  due  to  the  imposing  size  of 
white. 

Next  to  white,  yellow  is  the  largest  of  all  colors.  The  New-York  Cab 
Company  has  been  fortunate  in  painting  the  lower  part  of  its  cabs  yel¬ 
low,  since  by  this  means  they  are  much  more  roomy  than  they  would  be 
had  they  been  painted  black.  So,  too,  the  gilt  and  yellow  paint  used  on 
board  our  river  steamers  sensibly  increases  their  tonnage.  Most  rail¬ 
way  cars  are  painted  red,  and  Prof.  Huxley  estimates  that  a  red  car 
which  holds  sixty  passengers  would  not  hold  more  than  fifty  were  it 
painted  blue.  The  world  has  long  known  that  the  red-coated  British 
soldier  is  a  larger  and  braver  man  than  the  blue-coated  Frenchman,  but 
it  has  never  hitherto  occurred  to  any  one  that  this  difference  in  size  was 
due  to  the  difference  in  colors.  The  Austrian  soldiers,  when  clad  in 
their  traditional  white  coats,  weighed,  on  an  average,  160  pounds  each, 
but  the  substitution  of  gray  coats  has  reduced  the  weight  of  the  Austrian 
infantryman  to  150  pounds.  The  young  gentlemen  who  hunt  the  anise- 
seed  bag  in  Long  Island  are,  as  a  rule,  slight  and  graceful  in  figure  when 
dressed  in  black,  but  when  they  put  on  their  red  and  white  uniform  they 
present  a  really  imposing  appearance. 

Prof.  Huxley  points  out  that  the  common  practice  of  painting  steam¬ 
ships  black  seriously  affects  their  carrying  capacity.  He  calculates  that 
the  tonnage  of  the  Bnttamc ,  for  example,  which  is  now  only  5,500  tons, 
could  be  increased  to  6,137  tons  by  painting  her  white,  and  that  the 
momentum  of  a  black  ironclad  ram  would  be  increased  one-ninth  were 
she  to  be  given  a  coat  of  white  paint.  He  claims  that  the  superiority  in 
stature  of  the  white  over  the  yellow  man,  and  the  latter  over  the  black 
man,  is  purely  the  result  of  colors,  and  asserts  that  were  Englishmen 
to  paint  themselves  a  dead  white  from  head  to  foot,  and  to  wear  white 
clothes,  they  would  make  an  average  gain  of  three  inches  in  height  and 
of  twelve  pounds  in  weight. 

It  is  evident  that  this  new  discovery  will  have  the  most  important 
consequences.  Time  and  space  would  fail  to  allude,  even  in  the  most 
cursory  manner,  to  the  various  ways  in  which  it  will  affect  the  commerce, 
manufactures,  and  daily  life  of  nations  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  white  and  red,  owing  to  their  great  superiority  in  size,  will,  in  the 
near  future,  become  of  almost  universal  use,  and  that  black  and  blue 
will  be  used  only  when  the  size  of  objects  is  sought  to  be  decreased. 


WHAT  CONDITIONS  CAUSE  ROOF-PIECES  TO  GET 

LOOSE? 


Several  articles  on  the  above  subject  have  recently  appeared  in  the 
trade  papers,  but  in  none  of  them  do  I  find  mentioned  the  cause  to  which 
I  attribute  this  common  defect. 

Young  trimmers  are  troubled  in  this  respect.  I  will  speak  first  of  tops 
that  leave  the  trimming-room  quite  smooth,  but  which,  after  standing  in 
the  wareroom  a  short  time,  become  loose  and  sag  down  between  the 
bows.  The  cause  of  this  in  many  cases  appears  to  be  due  to  the  head- 
linings  and  other  trimming  materials,  which  are  drawn  over  the  bows, 
and  especially  where  the  head-linings  are  put  in  without  first  being 
sponged.  When  such  tops  reach  the  wareroom,  which  is  generally  cold 
and  damp,  the  cloth  naturally  shrinks  somewhat,  as  well  as  the  material 
which  holds  the  stuffing  on  the  top  ;  and  this  action  springs  the  front  and 
back  bows,  thereby  causing  the  fullness  in  the  roof-pieces  and  the  sag¬ 
ging  down  of  the  same  between  the  bows. 

Roof-pieces  not  drawn  on  smooth  when  the  top  is  drawn  on,  is  a  com¬ 
mon  fault  in  fitting  tops  ;  also  too  large  a  quantity  of  loose  stuffing  over 
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the  bows,  and  also  drawing  and  puckering  up  at  the  seams,  effected 
while  joining  the  top  together ;  and  all  the  above-named  defects  are 
liable  to  cause  the  trouble  now  under  consideration. 

Drawing  too  tight,  and  consequent  straining,  is  a  common  source  of 
trouble,  not  only  by  allowing  the  roof-pieces  to  become  loose,  but  by 
causing  the  side-cones  to  loosen,  and  springing  the  bows,  which  so  often 
disfigures  the  appearance  of  tops.  In  the  latter  case,  too  much  draw 
often  has  to  be  given  to  the  top-braces  in  order  to  hold  the  top  in  place. 

We  have  seen  trimmers  draw  in  the  head-lining  without  fitting  it,  and 
then  draw  six  strips  of  webbing  over  the  bows  by  the  aid  of  pinchers. 
We  have  observed  that  such  trimmers  are  most  always  troubled  by  some 
part  of  the  trimming  coming  loose,  or  by  the  back  bows  drawing  together 
where  no  concealed  top-joint  was  used. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  counsel  those  troubled  in  this  way  to  fit  the 
head-lining  to  the  Dows  by  cutting  it,  and  then  draw  in  smooth  but  not 
tight.  Then  draw  two  strips  of  enameled  duck  over  the  bows,  about 
three  inches  wide.  Do  not  stretch  the  strips  on  tight,  but  just  draw 
them  out  smooth  and  draw  on  the  muslin  with  the  same  care.  Use  just 
enough  hair  to  prevent  the  bows  from  showing  through,  and  do  not  lay 
the  stuffing  up  any  higher  than  where  the  bend  begins  on  the  bows. 
Crimp  the  top  quarters  well  before  drawing  them  on,  so  as  not  to  spring 
the  bows.  Where  the  top  is  trimmed  before  the  length  of  the  joint  is  taken, 
give  the  long  joint  Y  inch  draw,  and  the  short  or  front  joint  X  inch. 

By  observing  the  above  conditions,  you  will  find  that  your  trimming 
will  finish  up  smooth,  and  the  bows  will  not  be  curved  or  sprung. 

,  C.  G.  Cook. 


DESIGN  APPLICABLE  TO  THE  TRIMMING  OF 
HEAVY  CARRIAGES. 


(See  three  Illustrations  accompanying.) 

ANOTHER  PLAIN  RECTANGULAR  PATTERN. 

The  pattern  here  presented  is  intended  as  a  mate  to  the  one  illustrated 
and  described  in  the  last  number,  pages  764  and  765.  Fig.  1  shows  the 
quarter ;  Fig.  2,  the  back ;  and  Fig.  3,  the  door. 


Fig.  1. 

This  design  somewhat  resembles  the  preceding,  but  the  upper  side 
quarter  has  alternate  small  squares  and  long  rectangles. 

Our  house  recently  exhibited  at  our  State  Fair  a  carriage  trimmed  in 
this  manner  ;  and  we  are  using  all  three  of  the  designs  included  in  this 
series,  in  our  own  trimming-room. 


This  design  can  be  made  up  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  pattern  illustrated  on  pages  701  and  702. 
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Fig.  2. 

The  pattern  of  the  cushion  top,  which  is  here  omitted,  is  made  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  figures  introduced  on  the  other  parts  of  the  trimming. 
The  front  of  the  cushion  is  finished  with  broad-lace,  as  on  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  designs.  The  material  is  green  goatskin  for  the  back  and  cush¬ 
ion  top,  and  the  rest  is  made  of  either  cloth  or  satin.  Carpet,  green,  with 
small  figure,  and  tufts  to  match. 


This  is  the  time  for  trimming  heavy  work,  and  we  hope,  after  examin¬ 
ing  and  comparing  the  series  of  three  designs  for  such  work,  of  which  this 
is  the  closing  one,  that  you  may  find  one  after  your  choice.  W.  H.  E. 
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Fig.  3. 
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HINTS  ON  THE  USE  OF  SATIN  IN  COACH 

TRIMMING. 


The  trimming  of  a  heavy  carriage  body  of  any  description  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  and  complicated  undertaking.  Every  shop  has  its  specialties  in 
the  minor  arrangements  of  such  bodies,  which  demand  different 
methods  of  working  on  the  part  of  the  trimmers  ;  and  workmen  em¬ 
ployed  for  a  long  period  in  one  shop,  becoming  familiar  with  the  indi¬ 
vidual  taste  of  the  employer  and  the  demands  of  customers,  there¬ 
fore  possess  a  decided  advantage  over  new  hands  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  methods  employed  in  the  shop  just  entered,  and  who  therefore 
work  under  great  disadvantage.  To  judge  of  the  work  of  a  new  hand 
by  his  first  specimen  is  consequently  unfair. 

Carriage  bodies  as  a  rule  are  not  constructed  to  suit  the  trimming,  but 
the  latter  must  be  made  to  conform  to  the  interior  shape  of  the  body. 
One  point  often  producing  great  difficulties  for  the  trimmer,  is  the  make¬ 
up  of  the  cushions  when  the  seat-boards  are  below  the  top  of  the  rocker. 
The  proper  selection  of  materials  is  also  an  important  matter.  Each 
kind  of  material  has  its  peculiarities,  and  requires  somewhat  different 
treatment  in  its  make-up. 

The  selection  of  the  materials  depends  partly  on  the  individual  taste  of 
the  customer,  and  partly  on  the  demands  of  fashion  ;  and  the  trimmer 
is  required  to  apply  the  materials  in  such  form  or  design  as  is  thus 
demanded  by  individual  taste  and  fashion.  Another  important  conside¬ 
ration  in  the  selection  and  make-up  of  the  goods,  is  the  use  to  which  the 
vehicle  is  to  be  applied,  whether  for  private  or  livery  purposes.  In  lay¬ 
ing  out  a  design,  all  the  above-mentioned  points  must  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  and  a  definite  plan  must  be  decided  upon  before  commencing 
the  work.  A  little  calculation  beforehand  will  prove  beneficial  at  the 
end.  Each  part  should  be  laid  off  so  as  to  harmonize  with  the  general 
design,  or  else  the  effect  of  the  interior  appearance  will  be  injured,  and 
alterations  may  be  necessitated  which  will  never  prove  so  satisfactory  as 
if  done  properly  in  the  first  place,  while  unpleasant  relations  between  the 
employer  and  the  employ^  may  at  the  same  time  be  caused. 

An  attractive  combination  of  materials  for  heavy  work — a  coach,  for  in¬ 
stance — is  satin  and  goatskin,  in  any  shade  or  color.  The  entire  upper  por¬ 
tion  of  the  body — or,  to  be  more  definite,  all  parts  above  the  elbow  pieces, 
and  the  top  of  the  lower  back,  head-lining  included — are  made  of  satin. 
Combinations  of  cloth  and  satin  are  not  often  successful,  as  the  subdued 
effect  of  the  cloth  is  scarcely  in  harmony  with  the  brilliancy  of  the  satin. 
For  elaborate  display,  striking  combinations  of  color  may  be  used, — for 
instance,  drab  cloth  and  green  satin,  or  drab  cloth  and  blue  satin. 
Brown  satin  and  green  cloth  have  also  been  used  on  some  occasions  to 
gratify  the  tastes  of  customers. 

Of  all  the  trimming  goods  with  which  we  are  familiar,  satin  holds  the 
lead  for  producing  an  elegant  effect,  its  profuse  tuftings,  and  adaptability 
to  conform  with  tufted  squabbing,  being  unsurpassed  by  any  other  goods, 
while  a  smoother  squabbing  with  greater  regularity  of  plaiting,  can  be 
produced  from  satin,  and  with  less  fullness  of  the  material.  The  inser¬ 
tion  of  tufts  in  the  squabbing  displays  the  elegance  of  the  goods  by  pro¬ 
ducing  a  variety  of  rich  shades. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  satin  is  not  well 
adapted  for  covering  large  plain  surfaces,  as  the  richness  of  the  goods  is 
not  displayed  to  such  advantage  as  if  divided  into  smaller  figures.  Trim¬ 
mers  who  have  been  required  to  apply  a  plain  satin  head-lining  to  a 
curved  falling  top,  such  as  that  of  a  Victoria  or  Brett,  must  have  been 
reminded  of  this  fact.  Even  with  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  care  by  a 
skilled  workman,  it  will  not  under  such  conditions  produce  the  desired 
effect,  but  will  be  pretty  sure  to  cause  disappointment,  not  only  on  the 
part  of  the  workman,  but  the  manufacturer,  and  perhaps  the  customer. 
The  extreme  delicacy  of  satin  always  requires  special  xare  in  handling 
the  work,  and  it  cannot  be  manipulated  like  any  other  goods  used  in  car¬ 
riage  trimming. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  any  material  which  requires  to  be 
pasted  on  a  surface  will  show  every  imperfection  of  the  wood  or  other 
groundwork.  Even  ravelings  of  the  material  on  the  surface  will  then 
become  plainly  visible,  the  effect  being  similar  to  that  of  applying  a  coat 
of  varnish  over  a  bruised  surface. 

For  finishing  and  decoration,  laces  of ‘suitable  designs,  tassels,  and 
covered  or  ebony  fixtures  may  be  used  with  more  or  less  profusion,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  character  of  the  work  and  the  taste  of  the  builder  or  cus¬ 
tomer.  Laces  containing  a  combination  of  the  colors  used  in  painting 
and  striping  the  body  and  gear  are  usually  selected,  and  are  decidedly  to 
be  preferred. 

The  head-linings  of  heavy  jobs  are  very  often  tufted.  The  tufts  or 
covered  buttons,  whichever  they  may  be,  are  a  trifle  smaller  than  those 
used  for  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  As  many  of  our  readers  may  not 
be  familiar  with  the  mode  of  fastening  the  head-lining,  we  will  now  ex¬ 
plain  it  in  detail,  and  at  the  same  time  describe  the  treatment  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  goods. 

Before  applying  a  plain  head-lining  of  satin,  all  points  of  nails,  slivers 


of  wood,  and  lumps  of  glue  or  canvas  adhering  to  the  curves,  must  be 
carefully  removed,  and  particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  curves  to 
which  the  head-lining  is  fastened.  When  the  head  is  tufted,  these  pre¬ 
cautions  are  not  so  vital,  as  some  stuffing  is  then  placed  between  the 
curves  and  the  satin.  The  method  of  making  up  the  head-lining  is  the 
same  as  for  any  other  squabbed  work.  A  pattern  is  first  made,  the  exact 
size  of  the  roof,  and  the  design  of  the  tufting  is  marked  on  this.  An 
allowance  of  yi  inch  fullness  is  made  on  the  satin  between  the  tufts.  As 
this  margin  is  small,  the  pattern  must  be  quite  accurate.  A  sharp- 
pointed  compass  and  a  large  smooth  table  or  bench  will  be  helpful  to 
the  workman  at  this  stage  of  the  work.  In  punching  the  holes  f  'r  the 
tufts,  a  blunt  awl  should  be  avoided,  and,  in  preference,  use  a  sharp  y%- 
inch  chisel.  [A  broken  gimlet  bit,  sharpened  like  a  chisel,  well  answers 
the  purpose.]  Such  a  chisel  will  make  a  clean  smooth  cut  on  the  cotton 
or  linen  threads  on  the  underside  of  the  goods. 

With  a  fairly  hot  iron,  the  diagonal  marks  of  the  design  should  be 
well  pressed,  and  a  smooth  board  is  necessary  for  this  purpose.  A  tuft¬ 
ing  frame,  of  the  required  dimensions,  may  be  covered  with  heavy  mus¬ 
lin  or  burlaps,  and  upon  this  the  pattern  and  position  of  the  tufts  are 
marked.  A  light  layer  of  well-picked  hair  [it  is  not  necessary  to  use  the 
best  quality]  is  laid  evenly  upon  this  frame,  the  quantity  being  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  judgment  of  the  workman,  and  governed  by  the  amount  of 
fullness.  Over  this  hair,  a  thickness  of  white  sheet-cotton  or  batting  is 
laid,  after  which  the  tufts  are  drawn.  Tie  each  tuft  separately  ;  and,  in 
guiding  the  tufting  needle,  be  particularly  careful  to  avoid  catching  hold 
of  any  of  the  satin  material,  but  guide  it  free  and  clear  through  a 
clean  cut  opening  made  by  the  chisel.  By  catching  hold  of  any 
of  the  goods,  a  defect  is  liable  to  appear  across  the  full  width  of  the 
roof.  Colored  cottons  are  to  be  avoided,  owing  to  their  liability  of 
staining  the  goods  by  getting  wet  in  places  where  exposed.  All  super¬ 
fluous  hair  or  cotton  should  be  well  drawn  away  from  the  lines  of  sewing. 
Draw  this  out  thin,  and  gather  in  the  fullness  caused  by  the  sewing. 
The  strips  whereby  the  head-lining  is  screwed  to  the  bows,  can  be  tacked 
on,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  greater  weight  is  here  present  than 
in  plain  linings. 

The  selection  of  the  curves  for  fastening  the  head-linings  depends 
mainly  on  their  situation.  One  place  should  be  at  the  center  bow,  and 
the  other  two  places  as  nearly  as  possible  midway  between  the  front  or 
rear  curve,  to  preserve  the  arch  of  the  roof. 

A  tufted  or  plain  head-lining  will  appear  best  when  it  follows  the 
sweep  of  the  roof.  As  the  head-room  is  scant  on  some  jobs,  it  is  of 
great  importance  in  such  cases  to  have  the  head-linings  lie  quite  smooth 
on  all  the  curves.  On  tufted  head-linings  it  sometimes  becomes  neces- 
sary,  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  head-room,  to  reduce  somewhat 
the  height  of  the  cushiops.  In  tacking  the  head-lining  to  the  body,  it  is 
necessary  to  draw  it  tight  and  square,  without  diagonal  strain,  as  this 
would  be  visible  in  the  tufting. 

In  the  case  of  a  plain  satin  head-lining,  if,  when  tacking  it  on  to  the 
sides  of  the  roof,  it  is  treated  the  same  as  a  head-lining  made  of  other 
materials,  the  sides  will  present  a  streak  at  each  tack  across  the  full 
width  of  the  roof,  thus  greatly  marring  the  rich  effect  otherwise  pro¬ 
duced  ;  and  the  same  is  also  true  of  a  tufted  head-lining,  although  in  a 
less  degree.  The  streaks  are  caused  by  the  heads  of  the  tacks  coming 
in  contact  with  the  satin,  and  pinching  the  large  cotton  or  linen  threads 
on  the  underside  of  the  head-linings.  To  remedy  this  evil,  some  sub¬ 
stance  is  required  between  tfie  tack-heads  and  the  satin.  Strips  of  oil¬ 
cloth  will  best  answer  this  purpose.  The  strips  are  secured  to  the  head¬ 
lining  by  driving  tacks  through  both  the  strips  and  the  head-lining.  • 
Such  strips  not  only  prevent  the  satin  from  wrinkling,  but  also  leave  a 
clear  track  for  the  finishing  lace  around  the  roof-rail.  Trimmer. 


EMBOSSED  LEATHER  AS  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR 

COACH  LACE. 


Our  new  Vienna  contemporary,  Sport  Industrie ,  highly  recommends 
an  application  of  embossed  or  stamped  leather  as  a  substitute  for  broad- 
lace  in  the  interior  decoration  of  carriages,  and  its  description  of  the 
characteristics  and  advantages  of  the  new  invention  well  merit  attention. 

It  appears  that  it  is  made  of  chagrin^  leather,  pressed  into  designs 
similar  to  those  used  on  ordinary  broad-lace,  and  that  it  fulfills  all  the 
requirements  of  a  fashionable  interior  decoration  for  carriages,  being 
pleasing  in  appearance,  and  having  the  special  advantage  that  it  matches 
better  with  leather  trimmings  in  texture  and  color  than  broad-lace  made 
of  wool  or  silk.  It  can  also  be  more  easily  cleaned  and  kept  free  from 
dust  than  woolen  and  silk  laces  ;  and  the  wearing  quality  is  at  least  equal 
to  that  of  woolen  or  silk  laces. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Bieger,  leather  manufacturer,  of  No.  17  Ferdinand-street, 
Vienna,  Austria,  is  prepared  to  supply  this  novelty  to  the  carriage  trade, 
and  we  hope  before  long  to  have  an  opportunity  to  see  some  in  this 
country.  We  have  made  application  for  samples. 
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DESIGN  FOR  TRIMMING  A  STICK-SEAT  BUGGY. 

I  herewith  present  a  design  of  buggy  trimming  well  adapted  for 
stick-seat  work,  which  deserves  attention  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
always  looking  for  something  new. 

This  back  has  a  split  or  tufted  roll,  three  inches  wide,  across  the  top 
and  ends,  while  the  center  is  made  up  plain.  We  show  the  back  with 
four  tufts  drawn  in,  and  this  should  be  done  very  lightly,  as  sinking  them 
too  deep  would  wrinkle  the  cloth. 


To  make  up  this  back,  proceed  as  follows  :  Stretch  white  muslin  on  a 
frame,  and  then  lay  off  on  this  muslin  the  shape  of  the  back  inside  of  the 
roll.  Next  apply  paste  to  the  muslin,  and  lay  on  enough  well-picked 
hair  to  give  the  back  the  required  thickness.  Cover  the  hair  with  muslin, 
and  sew  down  around  the  edges.  Work  the  hair  well  up  around  the 
edges,  and,  with  a  long  stitch,  quilt  the  hair  to  the  muslin  to  prevent 
it  from  slipping  down,  and  to  better  keep  the  back  in  shape. 

Next  lay  on  a  sheet  of  cotton,  and  draw  this  over  the  cloth,  and  sew 
down  around  the  edges.  Then  cut  out  of  the  frame,  and  paste  to  a  buck¬ 
ram  foundation,  and  baste  down  around  the  edges. 

The  roll  has  three  inches  fullness,  with  sufficient  left  across  the  top  to 
finish  on  the  lazy-back.  A  round  welt  divides  the  roll  from  the  back. 
Draw  the  roll  tight  between  the  tufts,  and  draw  in  the  buttons  before 
stuffing  the  roll.  Line  the  roll  with  muslin  and  cotton,  and  stuff  up  with 
a  stuffing-stick.  Finish  the  lazy-back  with  a  round  and  flat  welt,  with  the 
round  welt  in  front. 

The  cushion  is  made  with  high  side  and  back  facings,  and  is  therefore 
particularly  adapted  for  stick  seats.  The  front  facing  is  21/.  inches 
wide.  Mark  the  height  of  the  front  facing  on  the  end  and  back  facings, 
and  to  this  mark  the  cushion  top  is  sewed.  The  cushion  top  is  made 
upon  a  frame,  the  same  as  the  back.  Sew  together  the  cloth  of  the  end 
and  back  facings  separately  at  the  back  corners,  and  then  join  together 
the  facing  stiffening,  as  the  cloth  must  be  turned  down  to  sew  in  the  top. 
Paste  the  cloth  to  the  facings  below  the  mark  where  the  cushion  top  is 
sewed.  Then  sew  in  the  bottom  all  around,  but  the  top  in  the  front  only, 
before  turning  the  cushion.  Turn  down  the  cloth  on  the  end  and  back 
facing,  and  finish  sewing  in  the  top.  Stuff  up  the  bottom  of  the  cushion 
from  the  top.  Then  put  on  the  roll  on  the  end  and  back  facing,  and 
finish  up  the  same  as  the  back. 

A  more  detailed  description  of  a  similar  cushion  will  be  found  in  the 


November  Hub ,  1877,  page  353. 

The  fall  is  sewed  to  the  cushion,  and  is  made  up  in  the  usual  way. 

C.  G.  Cook. 


RECEIPT  FOR  MUCILAGE. 

A  good  mucilage  made  be  made  by  heating  a  pound  of  dextrine  with 
a  quart  of  water  over  a  water-bath  (or  in  any  double-bottomed  culinary 
vessel)  until  the  dextrine  is  dissolved.  Add  one  ounce  of  acetic  acid, 
and  a  little  oil  of  clove,  or  carbolic  acid.  This  makes  a  transparent 
and  adhesive  paste  or  mucilage,  which  will  keep  indefinitely.  For  some 
purposes  it  may  be  well  to  use  a  little  more  dextrine,  say  18  or  even 
20  ounces  to  the  quart  of  water. — Popular  Science  News. 


TRADE  GOSSIP  OF  THE  PAST  MONTH. 

The  decision  of  the  General  Term  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  on  the  appeal  in  the  case  of  Brewster  vs.  Hatch,  has  not  yet 
been  handed  down.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  make  it  public  in  our 
next  number. 

* 

*  * 

The  tandem  turnout  by  Mr.  Gray-Parker,  illustrated  in  our  last 
number  under  the  title  of  “  Ready  for  the  Road,”  has  been  much 
complimented  by  our  correspondents  as  being  in  particularly  good 
form  throughout  all  its  details.  Some  of  our  readers  may  be  in¬ 
terested  to  learn  that  it  is  an  accurate  portrait  of  the  Dog- cart  and 
team  used  last  summer  at  Long  Branch  by  Mr.  Berry  Wall,  of  New- 
York  City. 

* 

*  * 

Friday  evening,  February  6th,  was  a  red-letter  night  at  the 
Technical  School  for  Carriage  Draftsmen  and  Mechanics,  in  this 
city,  when  Mr.  H.  G.  Shepard,  of  New-Haven,  delivered  his  illus¬ 
trated  lecture  on  “  The  Selection,  Care  and  Use  of  Carriage  Tim¬ 
ber.”  About  one  hundred  persons  were  present,  including  many 
leading  carriage  woodworkers;  and  the  questions  and  answers 
which  accompanied  and  followed  the  lecture  proper,  were  almost 
as  interesting  and  instructive  as  the  lecture  itself.  The  Hub  was 
represented  by  two  stenographers,  who  have  prepared  a  full  and 
accurate  report  of  all  the  proceedings,  which  will  be  published  in 
detail,  accompanied  by  illustrations,  in  our  coming  volume,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  next  number. 

*  *  * 

A  CRAVON  portrait  of  the  late  William  D.  Rogers,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  framed  with  crape,  has  been  hung  upon  the  wall  of  the 
Technical  School  for  Carriage  Draftsmen  and  Mechanics,  in  this 
city ;  and  it  attracted  much  attention  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent 
Shepard  lecture.  It  was  executed  by  Mr.  John  C.  Konrad,  one  of 
the  instructors  of  the  School,  being  reproduced  by  him  in  life-size 
from  the  engraving  which  appeared  in  our  last  month’s  number; 
and  it  is  pronounced  by  those  who  know  Mr.  Rogers  as  a  very 
faithful  portrait.  Mr.  Rogers  was  an  active  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Carriage  Builders’  National  Association  from  its  first 
appointment  in  Chicago,  in  1880,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
the  loss  of  his  friendly  counsel  and  aid  will  be  felt  in  many  ways 
by  his  fellow-members  of  the  School  Committee,  whose  working 
efficiency  has  been  further  impaired  by  the  continued  illness  of  its 
chairman,  Mr.  John  W.  Britton. 

* 

*  * 

On  the  evening  of  Jan.  28th  (more  accurately,  the  morning  of 
the  29th)'  we  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  seventeenth  annual 
ball  of  the  Coachmen’s  Union  Benevolent  Association  (let  us  call 
them  the  “  Cubas,”  for  short),  held  at  Tammany  Hall  in  this  city. 
The  object  of  this  Association  is  what  its  title  indicates :  benevo¬ 
lence.  From  the  ample  treasury  which  it  now  has  at  its  disposal, 
it  pays  $10  a  week  to  members  while  ill  or  otherwise  disabled  ;  and 
$150  upon  the  death  of  a  member,  or  half  that  sum  upon  the  death 
of  a  member’s  wife.  Three  other  similar  societies  are  now  in  ex¬ 
istence  in  this  city,  including  one  recently  organized  by  the  colored 
coachmen ;  but  the  “  Cuba  ”  holds  the  lead  in  point  of  member¬ 
ship  and  popularity,  and  this  seems  only  natural  after  meeting  its 
executive  officers:  Messrs.  Toole,  Doughty,  Coyle,  Higgins,  Mead 
and  Havey,  who  have  The  Hub' s  best  wishes  for  the  successful  con¬ 
tinuance  of  their  benevolent  work.  The  New- York  carriage  and 
harness-makers  were  represented  in  full  force  at  the  ball  referred 
to,  and  added  materially  to  the  sociability  of  the  occasion. 

*  * 

A  periodical  topic  for,  scandal  is  afforded  by  the  reports  of 
the  use  by  Government  officers,  for  family  and  social  purposes,  of 
carriages  and  horses  provided  at  Government  expense  for  official 
business.  In  recent  publications  it  is  charged  that  almost  every 
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Fire  Losses  in  Carriage,  Wagon  and  Sleigh  Shops 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

DURING  THE  YEAR  1884. 


NAMES  OF  PROPRIETORS. 


BUSINESS. 


Carriages  and  Sleighs. 
Carriages . 


Acker,  H.  E.,  Jr . Carriage  Paint-shop 

Allen,  R.  T . Carriages . 

Anderson,  John . Carriages 

Babcock,  L.  W . 

Barnard,  Hiram  C . . 

Bean,  Daniel  C . 

Bellefontaine  Carriage  Body  Co. 

Blackmer,  Z.  H . Carriages . 

Bodley  Bros . Plantation  Wagons. 

Born,  E.  B . Carriages . 

Bowen,  W.  W . Carriages . [ 

Burgess,  A.  O . Carriage  Paint-shop 

Capital  City  Mfg.  Co  . . j  Wagons . 

Cleaves,  C.  B . 'Carriages . 

Clouse,  Joseph . 'Carriages . 

Cole,  Edw.  C . Carriages . 

Codey  &  Son,  S.  M . Carriages . 

Cruttenden,  Edw . jWagons . ’ 

Driscoll  &  Forsythe . . Wagons . 

Edwards,  J.  B . Carriages . 

Fitzgerald,  Geo . Carriages . 

Fitzgibbons  &  Crisp . 'Carriages . 

Gill,  E.  C . (Carriages . 

Gladding  Bros . 

Golden  &  Atzrerodt . 

Griffin,  Michael . 

Harvey  &  Hilliard . 

Heffly,  John  S . 

Hertwick,  Baltzer  &  Co . 

Humphrey,  Norwood  &  Belden 

Huntsman,  Wm . 

Huott,  Felix . 

Illinois  Wagon  Co . . 

Janson,  B . 

Kestler,  Martin . 

Klein  Bros . . 

Knowles,  A.  E . 

Koch,  John . 

Lamb,  John . 

Loomis,  Wm.  A . 

Marden,  Geo.  W . 

Marden,  Geo.  W . 

McCamy,  Bonte  &  Co . 

McClinton  &  Co . 

McKean  &  Campbell . 

Melburn,  L.  A . 

Mitchell,  Lewis  &  Co . 

Mooney,  Jas . 

Morgan  &  Perry . 

Mosley,  Edw . 

Mullen,  T.  D . 

Mullmeyer,  Wm . 

O’Neil  Wagon  Co . 

Owensboro  Wagon  Works . 

Phelps,  Edgar . 

Pope,  Wm . 

Rogers,  Son  &  Co.,  Wm.  D _ 

Schneider  &  Co.,  A . 

Schumacher  &  Co.,  II . 

Sheldon,  John . 

Smart,  Alex . 

Smith,  Albert . 

Smith,  W.  H . 

Smith  &  Co.,  C.  E . 

Smith  &  Moore . 

Smith  &  Stahl . 

Spencer  &  Co.,  J.  L . 

Spoilet,  S.  J . 

Springville  Wagon  Co . 

Summers  &  Murphey . 

Sylvester,  C.  A . 

Valliant,  E.  S . 

Wadleigh,  J.  B . 


Wagons 

Carriages . 

Wagons . 

Carriages  and  Wagons. 

Carriages . 

Wagons . 

Carriages . 

Carriages . 

Wagons . 

Carriages  and  Wagons. 
Carriages  and  Wagons. 

Wagons . 

Wagons . 

Carriages . 


Carriages . 

Wagons . 

Carriages . 

Carriages . 

Carriages . 

Carriages  and  Wagons. 

Wagons . 

Carriages . 

Wagons . 

Wagons . 

Carriages . [West  ] 

Wagons . 

Wagons . 

Carriages . 

Carriages  and  Wagons. 

Wagons . 

Carriages . 

Wagons . 

Carriage  Repository... 

Carriages . 

Carriages . 

Wagons . 

Carriages . 

Wagons . 

Wagons  and  Sleighs. . . 
Wagons  and  Harness. . 

Carriages . . 

Carriages . 

Carriages  and  Materials 

Carriages . 

Carriages  and  Wagons. . 

Carriages . . . . 

Carriages . 

Carriage  Repos’y  .  .[Church 
Carriages 


West,  Charles . .....  Carriages . 

Wetzel,  Adam . (Carriage  Paint-shop. 


Wagons 


Wetzel,  Jacob. 

Wheeler,  George . ^Carriage  Repair-shop.. 

Whitney  Wagon  Works . Carriages  and  Wagons. 

Williamson,  D.  T . Carriage  Repository... 


LOCATION. 

DATE  of 

fire. 

PROBABLE  CAUSE  OF  FIRE. 

TOTAL 

LOSS. 

AMOUNT 

OF 

INSURANCE 

.  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Sept.  15.. 

Explosion  of  Lamp. . 

$i,6oc 

$750 

.  Wallingford,  Conn.. 

.  Jackson,  Mich . 

is  town  (Utica),  N.  Y. 

Oct.  30.. 

.  N.  Chesterville,  Me. 

Incendiary 

1, 00c 

None. 

.  Milan,  N.  H . 

is  Bellefontaine,  O..  . . 

Sept.  19. . 
March  28 

Incendiary . 

8,00c 
3,00c 
15,00c 
8,50c 
15,00c 
,  1,50c 

None. 

800 

28,000 

3,630 

.  Petersham,  Mass.  . . 

Incendiary . 

.  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  . . 

Jan.  6  . . . 
March  12. 

Matches  and  Mice.  .  .  . 

■  Allegan,  Mich . 

General  Fire 

h  Hill,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 

April  6  . . . 
Dec.  14. . 

Unknown  . 

.  Houlton,  Me . 

From  Adjoining  Building. 

600 

.  Lansing  Mich . 

.  Lubec,  Me . 

.  Marion,  Ind . 

Aug.  17.. . 

Unknown.  . 

1,600 

.  New-Haven,  Conn... 

.  Pittsfield,  Mass... 

Oct.  18.  . . 

From  Adjoining  Building 

350 

1,000 

.  Gillespie,  Ill . 

.  Minneapolis,  Minn. .  . 

1,600 

.  Greenpoint,  N.  Y. . . . 

•  •  •  • 

.  Los  Gatos,  Cal . 

*  *  *  * 

.  Trenton,  N.  J . 

Dec.  9.  . . . 

18,600 

.  Columbia,  Mo . 

.  Wadsworth,  Nev. . . . 

.  Harrisonburg,  Va. . .  . 

. . . . 

1,500 

.  Medina,  N.  Y . 

•  Pensacola,  Fla . 

July  31  .. . 

From  Furnace 

30,000 

•  Berlin,  Pa . 

14,300 

•  Hickman,  Ky . 

From  Adjoining  Building. 

15,000 

13,800 

•  Williamstown,  Mass. 

•  Stroudsburgh,  Pa.  . .  . 

July  25  .  .  . 

9,000 

.  Plymouth,  ^Cal . 

.... 

.  Chicago,  Ill . 

Oct.  29  . . . 

■ . . . 

•  •  •  • 

•  Effingham,  Ill . 

July  23  . . . 

Unknown  . 

10,000 

None. 

4,000 

4,100 

•  Sacramento,  Cal . 

.  Hoboken,  N.  J . 

Jan.  15... 

From  Boilers . 

/ouu 

4,600 

.  N.  Chesterville,  Me. . 

Columbiana,  O . 

May  6. . . . 
Dec.  30. . . 

From  Adjoining  Building. 
Unknown  . 

1,000 

None. 

Mount  Laurel,  N.  J.  . 
Scio,  N.  Y . 

.... 

Amesburv,  Mass  .... 

Aug.  9 - 

Oct.  30.. . . 

Sparks  from  Forge . 

1,300 

.... 

Amesbury,  Mass  .... 

Hopkinsville,  Ky. . . . 
Allegheny,  Pa . 

Dec.  29. . . 
Aug.  13... 

From  Adjoining  Building. 
From  Forges  . 

650 

2,000 

6,000  2 
3,100 

Portland  Oregon. . . . 

Denver,  Col . 

1,500 

Racine,  Wis . 

Feb.  28. . . 

Brighton,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Stropiere,  Wis . 

July  19... 
Feb.  19. . . 

Spontaneous  Combustion. 

6,500 

5,500 

Herman  Minn . 

*  *  *  * 

Baltimore,  Md . 

Nov.  2. . . . 

*  *  *  * 

Cortland,  N.  Y . 

Feb.  14. . . 
May  22. . . 

Thought  to  be  Incendiary. 

.... 

17,000 

Owensboro,  Ky . 

on  nnn 

Walcott,  N.  Y . 

Feb.  10. . . 

2,000 

St.  Joseph,  Mo . 

1,500 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Sept.  20. . . 

Electric  Wire . 

56,000 

60,000 

Port  Washington,  O. 

Mobile,  Ala . 

Jan.  25  . . . 
Nov.  14. .  . 

Unknown  . 

7,000 

3,000 

None. 

Hampden,  Mass. .  .. 

Merrimac,  Mass . 

Nov.  6. . . . 

Unknown . 

2,000 

Hohokus,  N.  J . 

1,500 

Lowville,  N.  Y . 

From  Adjoining  Building. 
From  Adjoining  Building. 

385 

1,800 

7,000 

800 

Allegan,  Mich . 

Kokomo,  Ind . 

March  12. 
Nov.  24. . . 

Richmond,  Ky . 

Oneida,  N.  Y . 

Feb.  11 . . . 

35,ooo 

300 

34,ooo 

3,000 

Brunswick,  Me . 

Dec.  21 . . . 

J  J  luwu 
2,000 

Cortland,  N.  Y . 

Feb.  14.  .  . 

Barnesville,  Ga . 

Oct.  17  .  .  . 

10,000 

35,000 

12,000 

Charles  City,  Iowa. . 

July  24  . . . 
April  6. . . 

Unknown  . 

Hill,  Kent  Co.,  Md. . 
Medina,  N.  Y . 

iYom  Adjoining  Building 

Tenafly,  N.  J . 

Sept.  14. .  . 

Unknown  .... 

.... 

Cleveland,  O . 

Cleveland,  0 . 

4,000 

None. 

Milan,  N.  H . 

5,000 

Syracuse,  N.  Y . 

an.  4 . 

Bryan,  Texas . " 

- - - 

1 

.... 

av’rage 

RATE  OF 
insur’ce. 


2,  2 
3K 


y/2 


I. 


the  r„rrPm  f  n  Vr  r  u  compiled  irom  items  winch  haveappeared  in  our  “Trade  News  Department”  during 

additional  famlT  h  Z  ■  T  ^ *  Were  subsecluently  forwarded  to  all  the  houses  named,  from  whose  detailed  reports  many 

this  sho  p  h  beei7btained  and  duly  inSerted‘  Further  corrections  and  additions  are  requested.  The  lessons  suggested  by 

this  showing  will  be  pointed  out  in  an  editorial  which  will  accompany  the  corrected  list  to  appear  in  our  next  issue. 
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bureau  officer  secures  a  carriage  under  the  pretence  of  an  express 
wagon  or  mail  wagon,  together  with  a  driver  who  appears  on  the 
rolls  as  a  messenger  or  copyist.  Comptroller  Lawrence,  through 
whose  hands  such  accounts  must  pass,  says  that  it  is  impossible  to 
defraud  the  Government  in  the  manner  indicated.  Carriages  are 
only  provided  for  Cabinet  officers  and  chiefs  of  independent 
bureaus,  while  the  vehicles  of  other  descriptions  are  so  few  as 
barely  to  meet  the  actual  necessities  of  the  service,  and  their  use 
for  private  purposes  to  any  considerable  extent  could  not  continue 
unobserved,  and  would  not  be  permitted.  Reports  that  such 
practices  as  this,  as  well  as  the  care  of  private  stables,  household 
work,  etc.,  are  performed  at  Government  expense  by  employes  of 
the  Agricultural  Bureau,  are  very  emphatically  denied. 

* 

*  * 

During  the  past  month  we  have  been  busily  engaged  in  com¬ 
piling  a  table  showing  fire  losses  by  the  carriage,  wagon  and  sleigh- 
makers  of  the  United  States  during  the  year  1884,  a  proof-sheet  of 
which  is  presented  on  the  opposite  page.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  receive  from  any  reader,  such  corrections  or  additions  as  may 
be  suggested  while  reading  it,  for  we  desire  to  have  our  facts  as 
accurate  and  complete  as  possible  before  preparing  for  our  next 
number  a  review  of  the  lessons  taught  by  this  record. 

*  * 

While  preparing  the  accompanying  Fire  Table  for  1884,  we 
have  been  pleased  to  receive  from  a  subscriber  a  collection  of 
similar  tables  of  statistics,  though  less  detailed,  published  last 
year  by  the  Insurance  Chronicle,  under  the  title  of  “  Exhibit  of 
Losses  by  Fires  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  during  the  years 
1875  to  1882,  inclusive.”  From  this  source,  we  learn  the  following 
interesting  facts  as  to  the  records  of  the  past,  by  which  fire  insur¬ 
ance  companies  are  likely  to  be  influenced  in  determining  rates. 
It  seems  that  during  the  eight  years  above-named,  the  carriage 
and  accessory  trades  of  this  country  and  Canada  are  credited  (or 
debited)  with  the  following  state  of  things. 


* 

*  .  * 

Here  is  the  record  as  regards  the  United  States  : 


Number  in 
Existence 
by  Census 
of  1880. 

Number 
Burned  in 
Seven  Years 
1875-1881. 

Number 
Burned  in 
1882. 

Total 
Burned  in 
Eight 
Years. 

Per  Cent. 

Burned 

Annually. 

28,101 

545 

529 

81 

626 

.0028 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Factor-  ) 
ies  and  Wheelwright-shops  f 

14,610 

94 

623 

•0053 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Materials 

412 

57 

18 

75 

.0227 

And  here  follows  a  similar  record  relating  to  Canada  : 


Number  in 
Existence 
by  Census 
of  1870. 

Number 
Burned  in 
Seven  Years 
1875-1881. 

Number 
Burned  in 
1882. 

Total 
Burned  in 
Eight 
Years. 

Per  Cent. 

Burned 

Annually. 

6,275 

2,636 

121 

17 

CO 

CO 

H 

.0027 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Factor-  ) 
ies  and  Wheelwright-shops  ( 

133 

17 

150 

.0071 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Materials 

.  .  . 

8 

I 

9 

•  •  • 

We  shall  await  with  interest  the  receipt  of  further  statistics  by 
the  same  authority,  that  we  may  compare  them  with  The  Hub's  de¬ 
tailed  tables  for  1883  and  1884. 


* 

*  * 

We  publish  in  this  number  nearly  the  full  text  of  the  opinion  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  recently  delivered  by  Mr. 
Justice  Blatchford,  in  a  now  famous  customs  case  relating  to  the 
importation  of  carriages,  popularly  known  as  the  “Julia  Morgan 
Carriage  Case.”  But  inasmuch  as  some  of  our  readers  may  have 
neither  the  time  nor  patience  for  a  perusal  of  the  whole  opinion, 
we  will  endeavor  to  give  below  a  brief  and  clear  summary  of  the 
law  as  laid  down  therein. 

* 

*  * 

The  facts  proved  were,  that  Julia  Morgan  was  a  native  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  had  lived  abroad  as  a  temporary  resident  for 
three  years,  during  which  time  she  had  purchased  a  carriage  in 
France,  which  she  had  used  as  a  family  carriage  for  more  than  one 
year  prior  to  its  importation ;  that  she  had  returned  to  this  country 
about  two  weeks  prior  to  its  importation,  and  that  it  was  imported 
by  her  for  her  own  use  and  was  not  intended  for  any  other  person 
or  for  sale.  She  protested  against  paying  the  imposed  duty  of  35 
per  cent.,  on  the  ground  that  the  carriage  was  “  personal  effects,” 
used  by  her  “over  a  year,”  and  that  under  §  2505  U.  S.  Revised 
Statutes,  “  personal  effects  in  actual  use  ”  were  free  of  duty. 


Decisions  of  the  Collector  and  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  being  against  her,  she  brought  suit,  and  recovered  judgment 
for  the  amount  of  duty  paid  by  her  in  the  Circuit  Court,  whence 
the  Collector  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Court  having 
held  that  the  claim  “  personal  effects  ”  was  broad  enough  to  cover 
“household  effects,”  the  whole  question  turned  on  the  construction 
of  the  words  “  household  effects  ”  in  Clause  1  of  §  2505  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  1874,  which  provided  that  the  following  articles  should 
be  exempt  from  duty:  1.  Books,  household  effects,  or  libraries  or 
parts  of  libraries,  in  use,  of  persons  or  families  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  if  used  abroad  by  them  not  less  than  one  year,  and  not  in¬ 
tended  for  any  other  person  or  persons,  nor  for  sale.  Judge  Blatch¬ 
ford  said  :  “  In  the  provision  respecting  the  ‘  household  effects  ’  of 
persons  or  families,  there  is  an  evident  intention  to  include  articles 
which  pertain  to  a  person  as  a  householder  or  to  a  family  as  a 
household,  which  have  been  used  abroad  not  less  than  a  year,  and 
are  not  intended  for  others  nor  for  sale.  A  carriage  is  peculiarly  a 
family  or  household  article.  It  contributes,  in  a  large  degree,  to 
the  health,  convenience,  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  householder  or 
of  the  family.  The  statute  is  not  limited  to  articles  of  household 
furniture,  or  to  things  whose  place  is  necessarily  within  the  four 
walls  of  a  house.”  On  the  above  grounds,  it  was  held  that  the  car¬ 
riage  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty. 

# 

*  * 

In  reply  to  repeated  inquiries  from  correspondents,  we  would 
state  that  Congress  has  no  power  in  any  way  to  overrule  or  set 
aside  this  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  that  the  only  course 
left  to  carriage-makers,  if  dissatisfied  with  the  law  thus  interpreted, 
is  to  induce  Congress  to  alter  the  same  by  adding  the  words  “ex¬ 
cepting  carriages  ”  after  the  words  “  household  effects  ”  in  the  same 
section.  However,  the  law  as  it  stands,  unless  fraud  were  practiced 
in  the  affidavits,  would  seem  to  work  little  hardship  to  the  carriage 
trade  of  this  country,  inasmuch  as  the  importer  is  obliged  to  swear 
that  the  carriage  is  a  household  effect  of  his,  in  actual  use,  and  that 
it  has  been  in  use  by  him  abroad  not  less  than  a  year,  and  is  not 
intended  for  any  other  person  or  persons,  nor  for  sale.  Compara¬ 
tively  few  applicants  could  truthfully  comply  with  these  require¬ 
ments.  The  question  has  also  been  asked  us :  “  Why  could  not 
harnesses  or  pictures  come  in  free  of  duty  under  this  head  ?  ”  The 
answer  is,  that  they  unquestionably  could  and  would  in  all  cases 
where  the  importer  could  satisfy  the  above  requirements  in  his 
affidavit ;  and  we  are  informed  that  there  is  no  doubt  but  that, 
under  this  decision,  they  will  hereafter  be  allowed  so  to  do. 

* 

*  * 

Official  reports  of  the  work  of  the  United  States  Patent 
Office  measurably  denote  the  progress  of  American  endeavor,  for 
our  superiority  in  many  branches  of  industry  is  unquestionably 
largely  due  to  the  triumphs  of  American  inventors  ;  and  our  patent 
laws,  with  all  their  defects,  certainly  aid  to  stimulate  invention  to  a 
high  degree,  and  thus  promote  the  industrial  progress  of  the  country. 
It  appears  that,  during  last  year,  20,297  new  patents  were  issued, 
and  1 16  old  ones  re-issued;  and,  of  these,  19,013  were  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  12,301  patents  expired 
during  the  same  year,  of  which,  doubtless,  a  very  large  proportion 
have  proved  of  little  or  no  practical  utility.  It  also  appears  that 
the  Patent  Office,  with  all  its  benefits  to  the  public,  is  not  a  burden 
to  the  country  financially.  From  fees  last  year  its  revenue  ex¬ 
ceeded  its  expenditures  by  $105,219. 

* 

*  * 

An  extraordinary  cause  for  gossip  came  to  light  last  month, 
under  the  following  circumstances,  some  of  which  are  no  doubt 
already  familiar  to  our  readers:  Mr.  Robert  A.  Wallace,  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  formerly  a  member  of  the  carriage  manufacturing  firm  of 
Harvey  &  Wallace,  died  about  eight  years  ago;  when,  although 
he  had  repeatedly  told  his  children  and  friends  that  he  had  pro¬ 
vided  for  his  four  children  by  a  former  wife,  no  will  could  be  dis¬ 
covered.  After  futile  efforts  to  find  the  will,  the  estate  was  settled 
according  to  law,  and  each  of  the  children  received  a  portion,  the 
widow  her  third,  and  Mrs.  Wallace  was  appointed  administratrix 
of  the  estate.  At  her  death,  about  a  year  later,  she  left  a  will,  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  property  which  remained,  to  her  own  children  and 
the  daughter  of  her  first  husband,  but  leaving  out  the  elder  branch 
of  the  Wallace  family.  The  proceedings  passed  through  the  usual 
course  in  the  Surrogate’s  Court,  and  the  matter  was  regarded  as 
settled.  In  April  last  it  was  determined  to  exhume  the  remains 
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of  Mr.  Wallace,  to  see  if  the  will  could  not  be  found.  The  casket 
has  since  been  opened ;  and,  on  Jan.  31st,  the  following  particulars 
were  made  public  through  the  newspapers.  The  deceased  had 
been  buried  in  a  dress  suit,  and,  carefully  placed  out  of  sight  be- 
tvseen  the  vest  and  shirt,  was  found  the  missing  will,  in  a  very 
moldy  condition.  The  family  decline  to  make  the  contents  of 
the  will  public  at  present,  only  stating  that  they  are  satisfied  as  to 
its  contents,  and  that  their  father  fully  carried  out  in  it  his  stated 
intention  to  provide  for  the  children  of  his  first  wife,  as  well  as  for 
his  second  wife  and  family.  As  the  estate,  amounting  to  about 
$30,000,  has  passed  through  several  hands,  it  is  believed  that  there 
is  not  sufficient  remaining  to  warrant  carrying  the  matter  to  the 
courts.  It  is  not  known  who  placed  the  will  in  the  coffin. 


We  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  receipt  from  Mr.  Geo.  H. 
Hazenstab,  of  No.  904  South  Fourth-st.,  St.  Louis,  of  a  copy  of 
the  photograph  he  took  in  October  last,  when  the  delegates  to 
the  Carriage  Builders  Convention  were  grouped  before  him  in 
the  race-course.  It  is  remarkably  clear  and  satisfactory ;  and 
although  the  print  measures  only  nine  by  eleven  inches,  and  con¬ 
tains  over  two  hundred  faces,  nearly  all  of  these  are  clearly  distin¬ 
guishable,  and  many  of  them  are  highly  satisfactory  portraits. 
Prominent  in  the  foreground  stand  Messrs.  Hooker,  Pray,  McLear, 
Emerson,  Firestone,  Timken,  Wright  and  Haydock;  and  among 
the  others  are  many  that  are  strikingly  good.  It  is  certainly  well 
worth  the  price  (seventy-five  cents),  as  a  pleasant  keepsake,  to  all 
who  are  included  in  its  portrait  gallery. 

* 

*  * 

Early  last  month  we  prepared  a  review  of  the  condition  of  the 
carriage  trade  of  this  country  which  was  rather  depressing.  We 
have  torn  up  that  report.  Since  then,  a  change  has  occurred. 
The  evidences  of  this  change  are  perhaps  not  as  numerous  or 
as  positive  as  might  be  wished,  but  they  are  nevertheless  unmis¬ 
takable.  They  promise  no  boom  in  business,  but  they  do  seem  to 
promise  that  the  slough  of  despond  has  now  been  left  behind,  that 
lowest  prices  have  been  reached  and  passed ;  and  that  the  manu¬ 
facturer  may  now  feel  some  assurance,  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
that  he  is  doing  business  on  a  rising  market,  and  that  every  dol¬ 
lar’s  worth  of  goods  he  buys  to-day,  and  every  dollar’s  worth  of 
labor  he  adds  to  those  goods  to-morrow,  will  be  worth  a  little 
more,  rather  than  a  little  less,  day  after  to-morrow.  This  is 
always  cheering  to  the  carriage  manufacturer.  Without  assurance 
as  to  this  fact,  he  is  compelled,  if  a  wise  man,  to  buy  from  hand 
to  mouth  merely  as  his  needs  require'.  This  is  what  the  wise 
houses  have  been  doing  for  many  months  past.  This  is  what  has 
prevented  the  carriage-makers  from  showing  a  longer  list  of 
monthly  failures.  This  is  what  has  kept  the  shelves  of  the  car¬ 
nage-supply  houses  loaded  down  with  goods,  and  made  them  so 
discouraged  that  they  scarcely  had  courage  to  advertise  that  they 
were  still  alive.  A  change  from  this  condition  of  business  par¬ 
alysis  is  already  apparent.  Caution  is  still  the  rule,  and  is  still  the 
best  wisdom ;  but,  in  place  of  no  buying,  there  is  some  buying, 
and  at  prices  somewhat  advanced  from  those  of  December  last.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  continuance  of  the  same  move¬ 
ment,  and  with  accelerated  speed,  will  characterize  the  opening  of  the 
spring  season.  The  present  stock  of  finished  carriages  in  this  country 
is  exceptionally  small,— probably  not  equal  to  nine  months  of  fair 
demand ;  and,  with  a  fair  demand,  builders  must  now  prepare  to 
re-stock.  Many  are  already  doing  so.  During  the  months  of 
October,  November  and  December,  reduced  forces  and  three- 
quarter  time  were  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception.  In  New-York, 
New-Haven,  Philadelphia,  and  other  leading  cities,  old  workmen 
of  known  skill  are  now  being  taken  back  day  by  day,  old  forges 
are  being  re-kindled,  and  there  is  in  the  air  that  feeling  of  spring 
and  renewed  hope,  which,  of  itself,  will  largely  aid  to  banish  the 
uncertainty  of  recent  months  and  usher  in  a  newer  and  better 
future  for  the  trade. 

* 

*  * 

The  Abbot-Downing  Co.,  whose  trade  may  be  considered  a  fair 
index  to  the  general  condition  of  business  throughout  the  country, 
report  that,  after  an  exceptionally  dull  fall,  they  have  opened  •  the 
year  with  a  business  which,  up  to  the  middle  of  February,  was 
double  that  of  last  year.  In  their  repairing  department  in  this  city, 
they  have  had  as  much  as  they  could  positively  attend  to,  and 
they  are  employing  a  full  force  of  workmen  on  full  time.  In  their 


Concord  factory,  they  have  about  their  usual  complement  of  hands, 
and  orders  already  in  hand  promise  to  keep  these  fully  employed 
for  some  time  to  come. 

* 

*  * 

Samuel  Downing,  father  of  the  late  Charles  Downing,  which 
latter  died  in  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  18,  1885,  aged  82  years,  was  a 
carriage-maker  by  trade,  and  carried  on  the  business  in  Lexington, 
Mass.,  and  Newburgh,  N.  Y„  for  a  period  of  34  years.  Samuel 
Downing  was  also  father  of  the  late  Lewis  Downing,  who  com¬ 
menced  the  carriage  business  in  Concord,  N.  H„  in  1813,  where  it 
is  still  continued  by  his  son  and  associates,  under  the  firm  name 
of  the  Abbot-Downing  Company.  In  this  connection,  it  is  a  very 
remarkable  circumstance,  probably  without  a  parallel,  that  from 
the  time  Samuel  Downing  commenced  learning  the  carriage  trade 
in  1772,  until  the  present  time,  1885,  it  will  make  113  consecutive 
years  of  service  in  the  same  business  by  the  father,  son  and 
grandson,  and  a  total  of  143  years’  active  service  by  the  same 
persons,  viz.:  Samuel  Downing  from  1772  until  1810,  38  years; 
Lewis  Downing  from  1807  until  1864,  57  years;  and  Lewis  Down¬ 
ing,  Jr.,  from  1837  until  1885,  48  years.  The  latter  is  still  in  the 
business,  and  President  of  the  Abbot-Downing  Company.  The 
original  shops,  established  72  years  ago,  now  occupy  the  same 
ground  they  have  occupied  for  the  past  68  years.  Mr.  Downing 
hopes  to  continue  in  the  business  long  enough  to  round  out  a 
grand  total  of  150  years’  services  by  the  three  generations  of 
father,  son  and  grandson,  in  which  hope  The  Hub  heartily  coin¬ 
cides. 

HOW  TO  IMPROVE  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  THE  CAR¬ 
RIAGE-MAKERS'  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT. 

ACTION  ON  THE  LAWSON  VALENTINE  OFFER. 

Several  letters  are  now  before  us  inquiring  what  disposition 
has  been  made  by  the  School  Committee  of  the  $1,000  proffer  by 

Mr.  Lawson  Valentine,  made  public  at  the  St.  Louis  convention  in 
October  last. 

Two  meetings  were  recently  held  by  the  Committee,  at  which 
this  subject  was  made  the  special  order  of  business,  namely :  on 
January  30th  and  February  13th.  The  former  was  attended  by 
Messrs.  Britton,  Pray,  Fitz-Gerald  and  Houghton,  constituting 
the  full  executive  committee  of  the  School  Board,  together  with 
Messrs.  Lawson  Valentine,  John  D.  Gribbon  and  Rufus  M.  Stivers. 
Mr.  Valentine  explained  in  detail  the  object  which  he  had  in 
view  in  making  the  offer.  His  own  acquaintance  with  the  car¬ 
riage  trade  led  him  to  believe  that,  outside  the  cities,  the  office 
department  of  the  carriage  shops  was,  as  a  rule,  less  well  under¬ 
stood  than  the  mechanical  branches ;  and  he  thought  that  all 
proprietors  and  office-workers  might  be  interested,  and  probably 
benefited  in  some  detail  of  the  business,  if  the  School  Committee 
could  organize  some  plan  by  which  the  latest  and  most  convenient 
methods  of  book-keeping,  making  estimates,  taking  account  of 
stock,  attending  to  correspondence,  drawing  policies  for  insurance, 
etc.,  etc.-,  could  be  gathered  from  the  experts  in  the  trade,  and 
then  made  public  in  some  form  whereby  they  might  be  grouped 
and  compared,  thus  permitting  each  manufacturer  to  adapt  to 
his  own  needs  the  best  and  most  economical  methods  of  office 
management.  His  offer  had  been  made  with  a  view  to  attract 
attention  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  to  cover  the 
expense  of  starting  an  educational  movement  in  this  direction. 
The  manner  of  its  application  he  desired  to  leave  entirely  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Valentine’s  views  were  heartily  endorsed  by  all  present, 
and  the  Committee  are  now  actively  engaged  in  devising  a  plan 
of  action,  which  they  hope  soon  to  complete  and  make  public. 

In  the  meantime,  the  suggestions  of  all  well-wishers  of  the  trade 
are  earnestly  invited. 


A  marine  bicycle,  tested  at  Springfield,  resembles  the  roadster  in  only 
two  particulars  :  the  rider  being  astride  a  saddle,  and  working  with  his  feet 
and  hands.  The  water  machine  consists  of  two  parallel  beams  about  four 
eet  aPart>  each  s!x  inches  deep  and  eight  inches  thick  in  the  center, 
tapering  to  the  ends.  In  the  middle  is  the  saddle,  and  behind  that  a  mock 
w  eel.  The  pedals  turn  two  cogs,  one  of  which  is  at  the  end  of  an  iron 
ro  connecting  with  an  eight-inch  screw  at  the  stern.  Working  the 
pedals  causes  a  lively  flutter  of  the  little  screw,  and  sends  the  craft  along 
aster  than  a  man  will  ordinarily  row  a  pleasure  boat.  Ploughing  along  in 
mi  -stream  makes  the  rider  look  very  much  as  if  he  were  walking  on  the 
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HOW  TO  BOX  CARRIAGES  FOR  SHIPMENT. 


.  Kingston,  Ont.,  Feb.  5,  1885. 

Editor  of  The  Hub — Dear  Sir  :  We  are  about  to  send  a  Landau, 
with  leather  falling  top,  to  the  World’s  Fair  to  be  held  at  Antwerp, 
and  having  never  shipped  anything  across  the  ocean  heavier  than  a 
light  Buggy,  we  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  let  us  know 
how  to  pack  it  for  shipment.  The  articles  for  exhibition  are  to  be 
shipped  by  the  first  of  March,  so  that  an  early  reply  will  particularly 
oblige  us.  Yours  truly.  J-  W.  Brown  &  Co. 

Reply. 

Several  inquiries  similar  to  the  foregoing  have  recently  been 
received,  seeming  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  growing  interest  in 
export  work.  As  our  contribution  toward  this  very  desirable  end, 
we  have  taken  pleasure  in  interviewing  a  well-known  specialist  of 
this  city,  who  has  had  long  experience  in  boxing  carriages  for  ship¬ 
ment  both  by  steamer  and  railway,  and  we  present  below  a  detailed 
report  of  the  facts  which  he  has  kindly  communicated  on  the  sub- 

Ject- 

The  top  of  any  leather-top  vehicle,  such  as  the  Landau  men¬ 
tioned  by  our  correspondent,  should  be  kept  in  a  standing  posi¬ 
tion,  as  lowering  it  would  be  sure  to  injure  the  leather,  by  intro¬ 
ducing  wrinkles  which  could  not  readily  be  removed. 

The  lumber  to  be  used,  to  make  a  first-class  job,  should  be 
tongued  and  grooved  boards  for  the  sides,  ends  and  top;  and  rough 
pine  boards  for  the  bottom  and  pieces  used  for  inside  packing. 
Several  pieces  of  scantling,  3x4  in.  square,  will  also  be  necessary. 

To  begin  with,  take  the  exact  measure  for  the  length  and  width 
of  the  body,  and  make  the  bottom  portion.  In  width  and  length 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  thickness  of  the  uprights  on  each 
side  and  the  ends,  which  are  let  into  the  bottom  flush  with  the 
outside.  The  number  of  cross-pieces  for  the  bottom  must  be 
determined  according  to  the  length  of  the  box.  These  are  nailed 
to  the  top  of  the  long  pieces  by  clinch  nails.  Another  piece  of 
board  is  nailed  on  the  sides,  on  top  of  the  cross-pieces,  and  par¬ 
allel  with  the  lower  bottom  pieces,  to  give  a  better  hold  for  the 
uprights  on  the  sides. 

When  the  bottom  has  been  finished,  then  roll  the  carriage  upon 
it,  and  raise  it  by  means  of  a  screw  trestle,— the  front  first.  Next 
take  off  the  front  wheels.  Pieces  of  scantling,  about  18  in.  long, 
are  next  fitted  to  the  axle-arms,  close  up  to  the  collars.  This  is 
accomplished  by  having  holes  bored  into  the  scantling  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  top  edge  of  the  scantling,  thus  permitting  the  axle- 
arms  -o  clear  the  bottom  boards.  These  pieces  of  scantling  are 
fastened  securely  to  the  bottom  by  nails  and  screws.  The  same 
process  is  followed  in  the  case  of  the  rear  axles.  The  nuts,  D- 
plates  and  linch-pins  (if  Collinge  patent  axles  are  used),  aie  left 
on  the  axle-arms,  and  also  the  leather  washers.  The  caps,  which 
are  all  marked  or  numbered,  can  be  packed  together,  or  fastened 
to  the  bottom  nea  the  axle-arms  to  which  they  belong,  by  a 
leather  strap  running  crosswise.  The  latter  method  is  preferable. 

The  cushions  are  next  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  body  between 
the  two  seats,  and  covered  with  bagging ;  and  a  board  is  placed 
on  top  of  the  cushions  between  the  rockers.  .  Two  uprights  are 
nailed  to  this  board,  high  enough  to  extend  about  2  in.  above 
the  top  of  the  door.  Another  board  is  then  fastened  on  top, 

fitting  between  the  sides  of  the  box. 

The  door  glass-frames  are  dropped  into  the  door,  as  they  would 
otherwise  be  in  the  way  of  the  batting  used  to  hold  the  cushions 
in  their  places.  The  front  glass  may  be  either  dropped  or  raised. 
Strips  of  paper  are  sometimes  pasted  diagonally  across  the  in¬ 
side  of  all  the  glasses,  and  it  is  claimed  that  this  is  a  great  safe¬ 
guard  against  breakage. 

To  keep  the  springs  from  moving,  a  board  is  fitted  edgewise 
.  between  the  springs,  long  enough  to  fit  close  to  the  sides  of  the 
box,  and  nailed  to  the  sides;  and,  for  further  security,  cleats 
are  fastened  on  each  side.  Another  board,  about  7  in.  wide, 
is  placed  on  top  of  the  body-loops,  and  also  nailed  to  the  sides. 
Before  nailing  tljis  last-named  board,  the  ends  are  pressed  down¬ 
ward  as  much  as  possible,  to  give  more  stiffness ;  and  cleats  are 
fastened  to  the  top  and  bottom  for  further  strength. 

To  prevent  the  paint  on  such  parts  of  the  springs  and  body- 
loops  as  come  in  contact  with  the  boards,  from  the  liability  of 
getting  bruised,  a  piece  of  thick  harness-leather,  greased  with 
tallow,  is  placed  between  the  board  and  the  springs  or  other 
painted  surfaces,  with  the  greased  side  facing  the  paint.  The 
front  springs  are  arranged  in  the  same  manner.  It  should  be 


with 

same 


added  that  a  board  is  also  fitted  between  the  springs,  similar  to 
that  on  the  rear  axle,  and  fastened  to  the  sides  of  the  body. 

To  secure  the  rear  wheels  properly,  proceed  as  follows:  A  piece 
of  scantling,  3  in.  square,  is  placed  across  the  boot,  on  top  of  the 
bottom^  between  the  front  pillar  and  the  toe-board,  and  nailed 
to  the  sides  of  the  box ;  and  two  pieces  of  thick,  rough  pine  boards 
are  nailed  across  this  scantling.  One  piece  of  board  is  then  nailed 
to  each  of  these  cross-pieces  in  a  vertical  position  ;  and,  on  top  of 
these  upright  pieces,  a  board,  the  full  width  of  the  box,  is  nailed 
across.  A  hole  is  bored  through  the  center  of  this  board  for  a  '/*- 
in.  bolt.  The  rear  wheels  are  then  placed  on  top  of  this  board, 
their  back  ends  facing  each  other.  Another  board,  of  the 
length  as  the  last-named,  is  placed  across  the  top  of  the 
uppermost  wheel.  Leather  washers  are  placed  between  these 
boards  and  the  front  ends  of  the  hubs,  to  prevent  the  paint  from 
being  bruised.  A  bolt,  %  in.  thick,  and  long  enough  to  extend 
through  the  boards  and  the  hubs,  is  then  inserted  through  the 
hubs.  The  bolt-head  is  about  2  in.  square,  to  prevent  it  from 
sinking  into  the  wood.  An  iron  washer,  %  x  2%  in.,  is  placed  under 
the  nut,  to  prevent  it  from  sinking  into  the  wood.  The  front 
wheels  are  secured  to  the  rear  end  of  the  box  by  a  bolt  of  the 
same  dimensions  as  that  used  for  the  rear  wheels,  the  nut  coming 
on  the  inside.  The  pole  is  wrapped  in  canvas,  and  fastened  to 

the  bottom  of  the  box. 

When  all  this  preliminary  work  has  been  completed,  and  t  le 
uprights  of  the  sides  and  front  and  rear  have  been  fastened  to 
the  bottom  (the  side  uprights  are  about  five  in  number,  while  one 
is  sufficient  for  each  end),  the  nailing  of  the  sides  and  ends  to 
the  uprights  comes  next  in  order;  and  all  the  cross  boards  and 
cleats  above-mentioned  are  fastened  to  their  respective  places  as 

the  box  reaches  the  proper  height. 

The  top  of  the  box  is  made  to  slant  either  from  one  side 
other,  or  from  back  to  front.  To  keep  the  top  from  sagging, 
several  pieces  of  scantling  should  be  let  in  the  whole  length  of  the 

body. 


to  the 


When  the  box  is  thus  finished,  the  whole  top,  and  half  of  the 
sides  and  ends,  are  covered  with  black  canvas;  and,  to  prevent 
this  canvas  from  getting  torn,  slats  are  nailed  at  intervals  on  the 
top,  sides  and  ends. 

*  '  * 

The  above  directions  were  intended  by  our  informant  to  apply 
specially  to  the  case  of  the  Landau  mentioned  by  our  corres¬ 
pondent  ;  but  they  cover  generally  the  requirements  of  all  boxed 
vehicles.  We  have  mentioned  the  leading  points  only,  and  some 
minor  questions  will  very  likely  arise  in  the  course  of  the  work, 
but  these  may  safely  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  workman  to 
whom  the  task  is  confided. 

REPAIR  TARIFF  FOR  PORTLAND  CUTTERS. 


N.  Y.,  Feb.  5th. 


Editor  of  The  Hub— Dear  Sir  :  In  response  to  the  invitation  given 
in  your  February  number,  page  773,  for  a  specimen  list  of  prices  applica¬ 
ble  to  sleigh  repairs,  I  herewith  inclose  a  few  of  the  prices  which  prevail 
here  for  Portland  Cutters.  The  prices  of  swell-body  cutters  I  do  not 
include,  as  we  do  not  have  many  here.  It  would  be  very  desirable  to 
obtain  Albany  prices  for  swell-body  cutters. 

WOODWORK. 

New  Runner  for  Portland  Cutter .  ^ 

Splicing  Runner . . . "  ‘  " 


New  Beam. 


1  00 
40 


Splicing  Beam . ' '  ' .  75 

New  Knee .  r0 

New  Side  Panel .  ^  qq 

New  Back  Panel .  ^  50 

New  Dash  Panel . . . .  . .  1  50 

New  Fender . 

New  Bracket-board . 

,  ironwork. 

New  Set  of  Steel  Shoes . 

New  Knee-brace  and  T-iron . 

New  Runner-brace .  x  2g 

New  Draw-iron .  2  c0 

New  Shifting-rail  (complete) .  r 

New  Goose-neck  Iron . 

New  Bracket-trace . 

PAINTING. 

Painting:,  Striping  and  Varnishing  Portland  Cutter,  from  wood .  25  00 

Painting,  Striping  and  Varnishing  Cutter,  over  old  paint .  5  ^ 

Touching-up  and  Varnishing  Cutter . 

TRIMMING. 

New  Trimming  for  Portland  Cutter,  throughout .  25  00 

list  will  serve  to  “start  the  ball,”  according  to 


2  OO 

5  00 

I  OO 


The  above  skeleton 
your  suggestion,  and  will,  I  hope,  call  out  other  figures,  either  above  or 

below  my  own.  Yours  truly, 
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DECISION  IN  THE  JULIA  MOB  GAN  CARRIAGE  CASE. 

ABSTRACT  OF  OPINION  BY  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  case  of  Chester  A.  Arthur,  late  Collector  of  the  Port 
of  New- York,  Plaintiff  in  Error  vs.  Julia  Morgan,  Mr.  Justice 
Blatchford,  on  Dec.  22d,  1884,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
as  follows  : 

* 

*  * 

Julia  Morgan  imported  into  the  port  of  New-York,  from  Europe,  in 
May,  1876,  a  carriage,  on  which,  at  the  appraised  value  of  $667,  the  col¬ 
lector  exacted  a  duty  of  35  per  cent.,  amounting  to  $233.45,  under  the 
following  provision  of  Schedule  M  of  §  2,504  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (p. 

474.  2 d  ed.).  Carriages  and  parts  of  carriages  :  thirty-five  per  centum 

ad  valorem.” 

She  protested  in  writing  to  the  collector  against  paying  the  35  per  cent, 
duty,  on  the  ground  that  the  carriage  was  “personal  effects”  and  had 
been  used  by  her  “  over  a  year,”  and  that  she  had  shown  this  fact  by 
affidavit,  and  that,  under  §  2,505  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  “personal 
e  ects  in  actual  use  ”  were  free  from  duty.  She  appealed  from  the 
decision  of  the  collector  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  he  affirmed 
it,  and  then  she  brought  this  suit. 

At  the  trial  the  above  facts  were  shown,  and  the  plaintiff  proved  that 
the  affidavit  referred  to  was  to  the  effect  that  the  carriage  was  old  and 
een  in  use  by  her  abroad  for  more  than  one  year  before  its  im¬ 
portation  ;  that  the  affidavit  was  deposited  with  the  defendant  and 
transmitted  by  him  to  the  Secretary,  with  the  appeal ;  that  she  was  a 
native  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  had  lived  abroad  some  three 
years,  as  a  temporary  resident,  prior  to  the  importation,  and  had 
returned  to  this  country  about  two  weeks  before  the  importation  ;  that 
the  carnage  had  been  purchased  by  her  in  France,  and  had  been  used 
by  her  as  a  family  carriage  abroad  for  more  than  one  year  before  its  im¬ 
portation  ,  and  that  it  was  imported  by  her  for  her  own  use  in  this 
country,  and  was  not  intended  for  any  other  person  or  persons,  or  for 

The  defendant  offered  no  testimony,  but  moved  the  Court  to  direct  a 
verdict  for  the  defendant  on  the  following  grounds  : 

“  First,  that  no  evidence  was  offered  to  support  the  claim  made  in  the 

within  rh  Pr°teSt-’  VhC  Cardage  ^  a  Personal  effe«  in  actual  use, 

::shi0nf  ;hh:  term  as  used  in  section  R-ised  **- 

“  Second,  that  the  said  protest  was  insufficient  to  raise  the  point  that 

effectsr"ageiWS  mClUded  Wkhin  thC  mCaning  °f  the  term  ‘  household 

United  Sutes  ^  “  SeCti°n  2,5°5  Revised  Statutes  of  the 

‘‘  Third,  tki  e^  if  the  protest  be  considered  sufficient  to  raise 
the  last  point,  the  carriage  in  question  cannot  properly  be  held  to  be 

effects"'  aTthU  t^  ^  “d  meaning  °f  ^  term  ‘  household 
United  States  ”  "  “  “  2’5°5  Revised  Statutes  of  the 

exIehDeted0tUortedehiedrthe  T™  °n  gr°Und>  and  the  defendant 

Court  hav  H  ‘"g:  A  VCrdiCt  WaS  rendered  for  the  plaintiff,  the 
Cou  t  havmg  directed  it  on  the  ground  that,  on  the  testimony  and 

Tnd  the  ex  mringr  1  ^  ^  WaS  “a  ho-ehold  effect,” 

di rl t  ”  of  duties  was  illegal.  The  defendant  excepted  to  the 

ection,  and,  after  a  judgment  against  him,  brought  this  writ  of  error. 

* 

In  June  1876,  the  Attorney-General  advised  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  that  the  words  “  persona,  effects,"  did  no,  include  carr  aie 

Z  y  USe’  bUt  0n,y  SUCh  ,hi^  worn,  like  appa“l  Tp„„ 

wards  he0n’d°r  CO"nec,ion  therewith ;  and  shortly' after. 

ch-d  no,  T  samc  °&ccr  that  the  words  “household  effects  " 

d,d  no,  tndnde  carriages  used  abroad  no,  less  than  one  year  and  L 

as  :  ted”  The°r  ,“Se  ^  °"  ,hU  dep.rtL« 

has  acted  1  he  last  opinion  proceeded  on  the  ground  that  earlv  and 
repeated  decisions  in  England  had  held  that  books,  wares,  horses  etc 
did  not  pass  under  bequests  of  “household  goods  and  effects”  and 

'  hC  CXPr  menti°n  °f  b0°ks,  and  the  omission  of  other  articles 
etermined  not  to  be  included  under  the  general  term  “household 

The'„ord'“eff  U  "  “"T*  "  ^  ^ 

:t  j  •  S  means  property  or  worldly  substance.”  When 

if  I  /'"  '  m  a  WiI1’  by  W°rds  °f  narr°wer  import,  the  bequest, 

.  ,  ,reS'  Uary’  may  be  confined  to  species  of  property  ejusdem  veneris 
With  those  previously  described.  But  the  analogies  to  be^derhed  1 

struction  of  th  T  «  f  decisions  in  regard  to  wills.  The  con- 
large  V  on  ,h  b°USehoW  eff'Cts  ”  in  “  “ill  often  depends 

r:;  ^ » 


Persons  who  dwell  together  as  a  family  constitute  a  “household.” 
In  New-York,  a  statute  exempted  from  execution  a  cow  “owned  by 
any  person  being  a  householder.  In  Woodward  v.  Murray ,  a  judgment 
debtor,  who  owned  a  cow,  had  left  his  wife  and  children,  they  continu¬ 
ing  to  reside  in  the  house  he  had  occupied.  While  they  were  on  the 
road,  removing  to  the  house  of  the  wife’s  father,  with  the  cow  and  their 
household  furniture,  the  cow  was  seized  on  execution.  The  Court  held 
that  the  exemption  continued  so  long  as  the  wife  and  children  remained 
together  ‘as  a  family,”  and  that  they  continued  to  be  the  debtor’s 
“household”  and  he  the  “householder.” 


* 

*  * 


The  question  for  decision  in  this  case  is,  whether  the  carriage  of  the 
plaintiff  fell  under  either  of  these  heads  :  (i)  household  effects,  in  use, 
of  a  person  or  a  family  from  a  foreign  country,  used  abroad  by  the 
person  or  the  family  not  less  than  one  year,  and  not  intended  for  any 
other  person  or  persons,  nor  for  sale  ;  (2)  personal  effects,  not  merchan¬ 
dise,  nor  for  sale,  of  a  person  arriving  in  the  United  States. 

The  carriage  had  been  in  use  as  a  family  carriage,  abroad,  by  the 
plaintiff,  as  owner,  for  more  than  a  year.  She  came  from  abroad  after 
a  temporary  residence  there  of  three  years,  and  imported  the  carriage 
two  weeks  later  for  use  here,  and  not  for  any  other  person  nor  for  sale. 
Was  it  “household  effects”  or  “personal  effects”  of  the  plaintiff? 
We  think  that  it  fell  within  Clause  1  and  was  “household  effects.” 

In  the  provision  respecting  the  “household  effects”  of  persons  or 
families,  there  is  an  evident  intention  to  include  articles  which  pertain 
to  a  person  as  a  householder  or  to  a  family  as  a  household,  which  have 
been  used  abroad  not  less  than  a  year,  and  are  not  intended  for  others 
nor  for  sale.  A  carriage  is  peculiarly  a  family  or  household  article. 
It  contributes,  in  a  large  degree,  to  the  health,  convenience,  comfort 
and  welfare  of  the  householder  or  of  the  family.  The  statute  is  not 
limited  to  articles  of  household  furniture,  or  to  things  whose  place  is 
necessarily  within  the  four  walls  of  a  house. 

Clause  2  above  uses  the  words  “personal  and  household  effects.” 
This  serves  to  show  that,  by  the  use  of  the  words  “household  effects,” 
alone,  in  Clause  1,  in  the  same  section  of  the  statute,  something  is  in¬ 
tended  different  fiom  “personal  effects;”  and  that  these  words  em¬ 
brace  articles  which  the  words  “personal  effects”  do  not  cover. 

So,  too,  if  the  words  “other  personal  effects,”  in  Clause  3,  should 
be  extended  to  embrace  articles  properly  covered  by  the  words  “house¬ 
hold  effects”  in  Clause  1,  such  household  effects  would  come  in  free, 
although  not  used  abroad  for  a  year,  and  the  door  would  be  opened 
wide  for  the  introduction,  without  duty,  of  large  numbers  of  articles, 
as  “household  effects,”  which  it  is  intended  should  pay  duty.  We  do 
not  find  it  necessary,  in  this  case,  to  consider  any  farther  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  words  “other  personal  effects,”  in  Clause  3  because 
we  place  our  decision  on  the  ground  that  this  carriage  was’ “  house¬ 
hold  effects  ”  of  the  plaintiff. 

I  he  protest  claimed  that  the  carriage  was  “personal  effects”  in 
actual  use,  and,  as  such,  free  and  not  subject  to  the  duty  imposed  on 
it,  but  did  not  claim  it  to  be  “household  effects.”  The  Solicitor  Gene¬ 
ral  concedes  that  the  objection  to  the  protest  is  a  “  bare  technicality  ” 
and  that  its  language  could  hardly  mislead  the  officers.  A  proper  pro¬ 
test,  as  well  as  an  appeal,  are  prerequisites  to  the  right  to  sue.  The 
protest  must  set  forth  “distinctly  and  specifically”  the  grounds  of  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  decision  of  the  collector  as  to  the  rate  and  amount  of 
duties.  This  provision  was  taken  from  the  Act  of  June  30th,  1864,  and 
is  substantially  the  same  as  that  in  the  Act  of  February  26th,  1845. 

A  protest  is  not  required  to  be  made  with  technical  precision,  ’  but  is 
sufficient  if  it  shows  fairly  that  the  objection  afterward  made  at  the 
trial  was  in  the  mind  of  the  party,  and  was  brought  to  the  knowledge 
o  the  collector,  so  as  to  secure  to  the  Government  the  practical  ad¬ 
vantage  which  the  statute  was  designed  to  secure.  This  protest  ap¬ 
prised  the  collector  that  the  carriage  was  claimed  to  be  free,  under  8 
2,505,  as  a  carriage  actually  used  abroad  over  a  year.  The  “house¬ 
hold  effects  ”  clause  was  in  the  mind  of  the  party, ’and  the  collector 
could  not  fail  to  so  understand.  The  protest  was  sufficient. 

Ihe  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  is  affirmed. 


* 

*  * 


Editorial  notes  regarding  the  apparent  bearings  of  the  above 
decision  on  the  interests  of  the  American  carriage  trade,  will  be 
found  under  “Trade  Gossip,”  in  this  number,  page  829. 

EDITORIAL  PUNSTERS  ON  WHEELS. 


Although  a  woman  may  ride  alone  in  a  wagon,  she  can  never  be 
lonely,  because  she  always  has  felloes  on  each  side  of  her.-**m,  SaL 
urday.  \  es,  but  how  can  she  flirt  with  the  felloes  when  the  “hub” 
always  goes  around  with  them  1-Joumal  of  Commerce.  This  is  getting 
tiresome.— Saturday  Night.  You  spoke  too  soon.-*.  Louis  Spirit. 

>011  on  t  quit  this  thing,  some  long-reached  man  will  take  the  wagon 
pole  and  ax-el  out  of  you.— Southern  Coach-Maker. 
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ONE  OF  OUR  EXCHANGES  IS  DISGUSTED. 

Coach,  Harness  and  Saddlery,  in  its  issue  of  Jan.  31st,  refers  to 
the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
with  reference  to  the  Julia  Morgan  carriage  case  (see  abstract  of 
this  opinion  on  page  832),  with  the  following  vigorous  protest, 
which,  in  our  opinion,  is  scarcely  justified  by  the  facts  of  the  case. 
It  says : 

“Owing  to  the  action  of  the  Carriage  Builders’  National  Association 
in  calling  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  deception 
practiced,  few  carriages  have  been  brought  into  this  country  during  the 
last  eight  years  without  paying  full  duties.  Prior  to  that  time  under¬ 
valuations,  false  entries  as  to  “second-hand,”  and  other  dodges  were 
resorted  to,  and  very  few  of  the  large  number  of  carriages  imported 
paid  any  more  than  a  nominal  duty.  The  dodgers  finding  themselves 
no  longer  able  to  swear  through  their  vehicles,  resorted  to  an  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  that  august  body,  many  of  whose  decisions  for 
several  years’  past  would  disgrace  a  Police  Court,  has  opened  the  door 
once  more  to  friends. 

“  The  number  of  carriages  that  have  been  used  abroad  one  year  by  t  e 
party  who  imports  them  is  so  small  as  to  excite  ridicule,  but  the  number 
sworn  to  has  been  large,  and  will  again  become  so.  In  1872  we  saw  a 
Landau  that  was  entered  at  the  Custom  House  as  second-hand,  that  had 
never  been  used  enough  to  wear  off  the  surface  finish  imparted  by  the 
rollers  in  rolling  the  tire,  but  there  was  a  little  Paris  mud  on  the  wheels, 


Mich. 

Ohio. 

Iowa. 


Vehicle  Shifting-rail . G.  Straw,2 . Constantine, 

Vehicle  Spring  . W.  Boughton .  Caledonia, 

Wagon  Brake . B-  Bosch . Burlington, 

January  13th,  1885. 

Horse  detacher  . .  * . T.  M.  Ferguson.  . .  .Sucarnochee,  Miss. 

VehfcTe  Hul». .  .  . . . P-  GU'«  ?"d  M  Link . . .  Kenosha.  W.S, 

***** . 

Elastic  Tire  for  Wheels . j  Manchester,  England. 

Two-wheeled  Vehicle . J.  G.  Stocks  . San  Francisco,  Cal. 

(  R.  F.  Taliaferro  and 

“  “  . j  E.  P.  Mitchell,  Hueneme,  Cal. 

.<  <*  .J.  Wesley . Chicago,  Ill. 

Vehicle  Wheel . !!!’.! . J.  H.  Bissell . Rochester  O. 

<<  <*  . W.  H.  Harding . Springfield,  Cal. 

Wagon  Seat.  .“.I.*."*..’.”.’. . J-  U  Dougine . Chicago,  Ill. 

January  20th,  1885. 

Carriave  Sorinsr  . W.  K.  Fraley . Forest  Hill  Ind. 

Sor  e  checkinl'Device . C.  A.  Bradford . ..  ■  -Peru,  N.  Y. 

Tire  Tightener  . N.  G.  Skaggs . Montgomery  Ala. 

Vehicle  Gear-iron . C.  R.  Wilson,6 . Detroit,  Mich. 

Vehicle  Wheel . F.  M.  Priestly ....  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Power  Accumulator  for  VehiclesL.  Montgilion . Elk  Ridge  Md. 

SerSoHTk.1: : : : :: : : : : : : ± c. ££,• . *«-.  ■••»... 

January  27th,  1885. 

Paint-tub  for  Wagon  Wheels  . .  .M.  T.  Winton . Binghampton,  N.  Y. 

Spring-motor  for  Propelling  /  R  H.  Garland . Chicago,  Ill. 

Vehicles . S 


and  a  big  mental  reservation  in  the  oath  which  passed  it  through,  though 

in  all  probability  it  had  never  been  run  one  mile. 

“A  greater  burlesque  on  protection  was  never  uttered  than  this  decision. 
Under  it  all  that  is  required  is  an  elastic  conscience  to  enable  any  person 
to  import  anything  that  will  add  to  “the  health,  convenience,  comfort 
and  welfare  of  the  householder  or  of  the  family.”  It  is  another  one  of 
those  decisions  which  frees  the  manufactured  article  and  burdens  the 
raw  material,  and  discriminates  against  the  manufacturer  in  favor  of  the 

consumer.  . 

“  There  is  a  certain  hypocrisy  running  through  this  tariff  question  that  is 

disgusting.  We  can  call  to  mind  men  who  have  made  themselves  con¬ 
spicuous  before  commissioners  and  on  the  stump  as  advocates  of  a  tariff, 
who  have  resorted  to  every  subterfuge  in  order  to  pass  carriages  through 
the  Custom  House  without  paying  duties,  and  we  will  not  be  surprised 
to  see  some  of  them  making  application  for  a  return  of  the  duties  which 
they  as  a  last  quibble  paid  under  protest.  A  few  more  decisions  of  this 
kind  will  give  ultra  free  traders  all  they  want  without  the  intervention  of 

Congress.”  _  _ 

AMERICAN  PATENTS  PERTAINING  TO  CARRIAGES 
GRANTED  DURING  JANUARY,  1885. 

Compiled  by  Huntington  &  Huntington. 

The  following  patents,  of  interest  to  the  carriage  trade,  were  issued  by 
the  United  States  Patent  Office  between  Jan.  6th  and  Jan.  27th,  1SS5  : 

January  6th,  1885. 

Carriage  Jack . . . J-  McFarland/ . Richland,  Iowa. 

Device  for  Controlling  Runa- )  R  R0q  . Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

rAZTs:  %  £■—  2?*  c“- 

“  . j  F.  R.  Glover,  Framingham,  Mass. 

,,  . W.  P.  Tracy . Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

j  P.  H.  Ingrahm,  deceased  ;  F.  Ingrahm, 
Vehicle  Brake . j  administratrix.  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


Die  for  Making  Carriage  Shaft- L  Howard7 ..  Mount  Carmel,  Conn 
tips . j 


Two- wheeled' Vehicle .'.V W.  M , Baehnan. . Columbia, Jenn 

Pa 


.P.  F.  Hellerstedt . Morrison,  111. 


Vehicle  Wheel  . J-  Barbiere . Lansdale 

Detachable  Wagon  Stake . R.  D.  Shutt . Capac,  Mich 


1Assignor  of  one-half  to  T.  C.  Long,  Iola,  Kansas. 

2  “  of  two-thirds  to  S.  W.  Harvey  and  J.  Gregg,  same  place. 

3  “  to  American  Rein  Hook  Company,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

4 Assignors  by  mesne  assignments  to  Revere  Rubber  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
•’Assignor  of  one-half  to  J.  C.  Wilson,  same  place. 
o  “  of  one-half  to  W.  Courtnaye,  same  place, 

r  “  to  Woodruff,  Miller  &  Co.,  same  place. 


SPECIMEN  SHOP  RULES  WANTED. 


Chicago,  III.,  Feb.  9,  1885. 

Editor  of  The  Hub— Dear  Sir:  We  would  like  a  copy  of  the  “Shop 
Rules”  published  by  you  some  time  since.  We  intended,  wher 1  we i  received 
them  to  keep  them  for  future  reference,  but  they  have  been  mislaid.  If  any  ex¬ 
pense  attends  your  response  to  our  request,  please  let  us  know.  &  ^ 

Answer  —We  are  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  again  remind  our  readers 
that  we  are  no  longer  able  to  fill  orders  of  this  kind,  as  we  have  only  a 
single  file  of  the  back  numbers  of  The  Hub,  and  these  are  contained  in 

bound  volumes.  . 

If,  however,  there  are  six  of  our  subscribers  who  feel  sufficiently  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  above  subject  to  address  us  the  request,  we  will  republish,  in 
a  subsequent  number,  some  of  the  best  of  the  numerous  tables  of  Shop 
Rules  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  previous  volumes.  . 

Still  better, -we  invite  all  of  our  readers  who  have  adopted  printed 
Shop  Rules,  to  send  us  samples  ;  and,  from  these,  we  may  very  1  'e  y  e 
able  to  select  and  publish  some  that  are  altogether  better  than  any  we 

have  heretofore  made  public. 
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POSTAL-CARD  ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


0  T-  L-'  Providence,  R.  I.:  There  is  an  English  publication,  entitled 
Guide  to  Painting  Photographic  Portraits  in  Water  Colors,”  published 

by  J.  Barnard  &  Son,  of  339  Oxford-st.,  London,  which  will  fill  the  bill 
we  think.  ’ 

7*  P.,  New- York  City :  The  advertised  price  of  the  “Climax  Head 
Lift,  as  supplied  by  the  manufacturers,  Messrs.  R.  Harrison  &  Son 
No.  1  Stanhope-st.,  Easton  Road,  London,  Eng.,  is  £n  1  OJ„  or  aboui 

$37.50  per  set  of  fixtures.  If  you  require  further  particulars,  address  the 
makers,  as  above. 

MR.  FRENCH’S  ADDRESS. 

„  ^  New-York,  Jan.  28,  1885. 

Editor  of  The  Hub— Dear  Sir:  A  man  named  French  made  some  experi¬ 
ments  in  veneers,  etc.,  for  carriage  roofs.  Do  you  happen  to  know  his  address 
or  of  any  clue  to  him  ?  Yours  truly,  P  ’ 

Answer.— See  Mr.  E.  F.  French’s  advertisement  in  our  last  number 
page  804.  ’ 

A  PROBLEMATICAL  PROBLEM. 

Editor  of  The  Hub-Dear  Sir  :  Will  you  please  let  me  know  the  propor- 
lonal  increase  of  strength  for  each  extra  thickness  in  width  and  depth  of  hickory 
ash  and  poplar.  Yours  truly,  E  L  H 

Answer.  In  its  present  form,  this  problem  is  altogether  too  much  for 
us.  Please  state  question  more  clearly. 


for  members  only,  but  the  valuable  services  which  our  correspondent  has 
already  conferred  upon  the  trade,  by  his  detailed  repair  schedules,  gives 
him  at  least  the  right  to  make  application  for  one.  Address  Mr.  Frank 
H.  Hooker,  Secretary,  New-Haven,  Conn. 

PIECE-WORK  PRICES  FOR  BODY-MAKERS. 

New-York,  Feb.  3,  188c 

Editor  of  The  Hub— Dear  Sir:  Please  inform  me  [and  many  other  sub¬ 
scribers  of  your  valuable  journal  will  no  doubt  be  interested]  the  prices  paid  to 
woodworkers,  working  piece-work,  for  the  following  work,  all  of  which  is  first- 
class,  and  all  of  which  is  sawed  out  in  the  mill  according  to  pattern,  ready  for 
use  :  Buggy  bodies,  each  ;  Doctors’  Wagon  bodies,  with  solid  high  back  •  Doc¬ 
tors  Phaeton  bodies,  and  Pony  Phaeton  bodies. 

\  ou  will  confer  a  favor  by  publishing  the  same  in  the  next  number  of  The 
Hub-  Respectfully  yours,  k.  J.  G 

Answer.  Such  prices  vary  widely  in  this  city,  according  to  the  grade 
of  work  and  the  facilities  afforded  to  the  workmen.  According  to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge,  the  piece-work  prices  for  thoroughly  first-class 
work  range  about  as  follows  :  For  Square-box  Buggy  bodies,  from  $5.50 
to  $12  ;  for  Doctors’  Wagon  bodies,  from  $7  to  $10  ;  for  Physicians’ 
Phaeton  bodies,  from  $7  to  $12  ;  and  Pony  Phaeton  bodies,  from  $7  to  $8 


WHO  BUILDS  MOST  CARRIAGES  AND  BUGGIES? 

I  oronto,  Can.,  Jan.  20th. 

Editor  of  The  Hub-Dear  Sir  :  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  whether 
Brewster  &  Co.  of  New-York  turn  out  the  most  carriages  and  buggies  If  not 
who  does  ?  Please  answer  through  your  “Correspondence  ”  column,  and  oblige! 

J.  C.  N. 

Answer.— We  suppose  this  is  another  of  those  bets  which  are  so  often 
referred  to  us  for  decision.  If  so,  the  conditions  are  too  imperfectly 
stated  for  us  to  be  of  much  assistance  ;  and  we  will  therefore  endeavor 
to  so  state  the  case  as  to  make  the  parties  call  it  “  off.” 

Numerically,  there  are  many  carriage-builders  in  the  United  States 
whose  annual  output  of  new  vehicles  far  surpasses  that  by  Messrs. 
Brewster  &  Co.,  of  Broome-st.,  New-York;  but  we  believe  we  may 
safely  say  that,  in  strictly  pleasure  carriages,  the  firm  named  produce  in 
value  more  than  any  other  one  house. 


PHILADELPHIA  CARRIAGE  REPAIR  TARIFF 

WANTED. 


„  „  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  4,  1883. 

Editor  of  The  Hub-Dear  Sir  :  Please  send  us  a  copy  of  the  Philadelphia 
Repair  Tariff,  and  oblige.  Yours  respectfully,  M.  &  K. 

Answer.  See  July  Hub,  1882.  We  are  sorry  that  we  cannoi  supply 
our  correspondents  with  a  copy,  but  we  have  only  one,  and  that  is  in  a 
bound  volume. 

WHITE  WOOD  FOR  SALE. 


„  Ravenna,  O.,  Feb.  3,  1883. 

nn  or  oi  he  Hub— Dear  Sir:  I  have  a  quantity  of  fg-inch  white  wood, 
rom  24  to  30  in.  wide,  suitable  for  coach  panels  and  other  heavy  work  Can 

Zk  m6  Kf  manufaCtUrer  in  need  of  such,  or  recommend  any  that  you 
think  would  be  likely  to  buy  one  or  two  car-loads  ?  A.  B.  Seymour. 

Answer.— White  wood  such  as  our  correspondent  mentions,  if  of  first- 
class  quality,  ought  to  find  a  ready  market.  Possibly  some  of  our 
readers  may  like  to  correspond  with  Mr.  Seymour  on  the  subject. 

THE  OTHER  HALF  WANTED. 

..  T  Columbus,  O.,  Feb.  10,  188s. 

of  yTe  l  ffhALEY’  WlLUAMS  &  C°-Dear  Sirs:  In  the  September  issue 
vnZ,  13  an  artlcle  on  “Representative  Carriage  Factories:  No 

•n-  li  d“Cnptl;e  °f  y°ur  works-  Ca"  you  send  us  the  previous  issue  of  said 
article.  By  so  doing,  you  will  much  oblige, 

^  ours  truly,  The  Buckeye  Buggy  Co. 

Answer.— Messrs.  Healey,  Williams  &  Co.  have  forwarded  the  above 
inquiry  to  us.  The  article  referred  to  is  complete  in  itself.  Previous 
articles  belonging  to  the  same  series  will  be  found  scattered  through  pre¬ 
ceding  volumes  of  The  Hub,  but  we  are  unable  to  supply  them. 


COST  SCHEDULES  FOR  NEW  WORK. 

t -  ^  „  Dayton,  O.,  Feb.,  1883. 

’I",K  01  "K  UB  Dear  Sir:  I  believe  there  is  a  cost  schedule  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  trade.  Can  you  tell  me  where  and  how  to  get  it  ?  ' 

\  ours  truly,  C.  A.  Bedell. 

ANSWER.-The  Carriage  Builders’  National  Association  has  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  cost  schedules  for  new  work,  carefully  compiled  by  a  special  com¬ 
mittee,  which  are  published  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet.  It  is  intended 


WHO  BUILT  MAUD  S.  HER  LAST  SULKY? 

„  Lexington,  Ky.,  Jan.  27. 

or  of  The  Hub— Dear  Sir:  Can  you  tell  us  whose  make  of  Sulky 
that  was  which  was  used  by  Maud  S.  when  she  scored  her  record  of  2.09^  at  our 
l  air  Grounds  last  November  ?  We  understand  it  was  a  Brewster  Sulky  Which 
house  ?  Yours,  ‘  B 

ANSWER.-The  Chas.  S.  Caffrey  Co.,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  built  the 
Sulky  you  refer  to.  In  a  letter  received  by  us  from  that  house  under 
date  of  Dec.  12th  last,  they  make  the  following  statements  which  will 
very  likely  interest  our  correspondent.  They  say  : 

“Replying  to  yours  of  28th  ultimo,  we  would  say  that  the  inclosed 
cut  gives  a  very  good  view  of  the  Maud  S.  Sulky.  Maud  S.  stands  15^ 
hands  front,  and  a  trifle  higher  back, — probably  16  hands.  She  has  a 
very  smooth  and  easy  way  of  going,  and  is  not  very  hard  on  a  sulky,  but 
requires  one  to  fit  very  nicely,  and  if  it  so  fits,  she  can  use  the  very 
lightest  Sulky  imaginable.  The  one  she  has  now  was  built  especially  for 
this  grand  effort,  and  was  completed  in  two  weeks  after  the  order  was 
given.  It  weighed  38  pounds  complete,  as  she  is  hitched  to  it.” 

WANTS  TO  KNOW  ALL  ABOUT  CURLED  HAIR. 

West  Randolph,  Vt.,  Feb.  9,  1885. 
ditor  of  The  Hub— Dear  Sir  :  Will  you  please  inform  me  through  the 
columns  of  7 he  Hub ,  or  by  letter,  regarding  curled  hair.  I  have  often  been 
asked  the  questions  :  “  Where  does  the  stuff  come  from  ?”  and  “  What  do  they 
get  it  off  from  ?  ”  and  “  How  do  they  make  it  so  kinky  ?  ”  and  such-like  questions. 
So  far,  I  have  never  been  able  to  reply,  and  hoping  now  to  be  enlightened  on 
t  le  subject,  I  am,  Respectfully  yours,  T.  Rimmer. 

Answer.  We  have  referred  the  above  inquiry  to  Messrs.  Baeder, 
Adamson  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the  well-known  specialists  in 
curled  hair,  glue,  etc.,  who  have  kindly  communicated  to  us  the  follow¬ 
ing  facts,  which  seem  to  fully  cover  the  questions  of  our  correspondent. 
They  say  : 

“  For  curled  hair>  the  raw  material  comes  from  the  sheared  hair  from 
cattle  tails,  horse  tails  and  horse  manes,— the  cattle  tails  principally  from 
America,  and  the  horse  tails  and  horse  manes  from  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Monte-Video,  South  America. 

The  curl,— or,  as  your  correspondent  expresses  it,  the  ‘kink’— is 
produced  by  manipulating  and  manufacturing  it.  It  is  spun  into  a  rope, 
soiled  and  dried,  and  then  opened  by  a  machine,  and  picked  by  hand 
which  produces  the  curled  hair. 

The  process  of  manufacturing  would  take  some  time  to  explain  in  de¬ 
tail  ;  but  we  should  be  much  pleased  to  give  any  one  the  points  on  this 
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subject,  to  make  up  an  interesting  article  ;  and  if  you  would  send  some 
one  to  our  New-York  store,  No.  67  Beekman-st.,  they  might  possibly 
post  you  on  this  subject,  or,  if  you  could,  send  some  one  here  to  inter¬ 
view  our  Mr.  Charles  B.  Baeder.” 

Note.— If  our  correspondent,  or  any  other  reader,  so  desires,  we  shall 
be  happy  to  accept  our  Philadelphia  friends’  kind  offer,  and  present  fur¬ 
ther  details  in  a  subsequent  number. 

APPROVAL  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEES  TREE- 

HAND  CIRCULAR. 


Mr.  John  Philipson,  the  well-known  coach-builder  of  Newcastle, 
Eng.,  in  a  letter  recently  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Technical 
School  Committee  in  this  city,  endorses,  in  the  following  words,  the 
recent  circular  of  the  Committee  on  the  subject  of  free-hand  drawing. 

He  says  : 

“  I  have  read  with  much  pleasure  the  circular  addressed  to  the  carnage  manu¬ 
facturers  and  their  employes  in  America  by  the  School  Committee  and  I  must 
highly  compliment  the  Committee  on  their  judgment  and  foresight.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  free-hand  drawing  is  the  first  stepping-stone  to  attaining  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  carriage  drawing.  I  have,  for  above  twenty-five  years  past,  been 
one  of  the  council  of  the  Society  of  Art  Schools  in  Newcastle,  and  I  have  felt  t 
difficulty  in  enforcing  the  perfection  of  students  in  free-hand  drawing,  before 
going  into  applied  mechanics,  geometry,  building,  construction,  etc.  Many 


painting  that  were  “  way  off.”  He  showed,  however,  how  his  filler  worked  on 
hard  wood,  and  his  method  was  precisely  the  same  as  the  Osgood  man’s  mode  of 

handling  it.  ,  ..  , 

He  was  prepared  to  sell  the  receipt,  for  which  he  asked  $6.00,  and  the  buyei 

was  required  to  sign  a  certificate  that  he  would  not  divulge  the  secret  I  e 
carried  several  of  these  certificates  with  him,  including  one  with  Cunningham  s 
name  of  Rochester.  I  told  him  I  did  not  want  any  of  it,  and  then  he  came 
right  down  to  $2.00  at  one  jump.  I  felt  like  telling  him  what  I  thought  he  was, 
but  decided  to  wait  until  I  knew.  He  said  he  found  this  a  poor  section  for  him, 
and  he  thought  he  should  go  to  New-York  direct.  He  then  went  out  but  came 
back  in  about  one  hour,  and  began  talking  again,  and  finally  offered  this  receipt 

to  me  for  $1.  I  did  not  bite  at  all,  however. 

When  the  Osgood  man  was  here,  he  did  not  press  the  thing  much,  and  one 
thing  I  think  shut  him  off  was  the  fact  that  I  always  keep  a  lot  of  trade  journals 
on  a  shelf,  and  when  he  got  sight  of  these,  he  did  not  say  much  more.  He  was 
stoutly  built,  but  this  Haviland  man  was  small  in  size,  say,  about  five  feet, 

seven  or  eight. 

I  will  leave  the  rest  to  you,  as  very  probably  you  have  already  heard  from  him 

in  other  sections.  ^  ,  ... 

Let  me  add  that  you  have  done  a  good  work  in  keeping  the  Osgood  swindler 

from  getting  money  out  of  the  trade.  I  am  quite  sure  he  would  have  sold  a 
receipt  to  a  furniture  firm  here,  if  I  had  not  informed  them  who  and  what  he 
was.  Yours  truly,  C-  E-  Vader’ 

Note  — No  we  never  before  heard  of  the  so-called  “  Haviland  Filler.” 
The  man  mentioned  may  or  may  not  be  one  of  the  several  swindlers  to 


youths  think  any  kind  of  sketching  will  do,  and  they  long  to  get  a  rule  and 
compass  in  their  hands  ;  but,  to  attain  perfection  in  carriage  drawing,  it  is 

necessary  to  first  be  a  master  in  free-hand  work. 

It  is  pleasing  to  see  the  energy  which  your  Committee  keep  up,  and  to  know 
that  they  are  watching  all  that  is  going  on  in  other  important  art  and  science 
schools  By  this  friendly  interchange  of  ideas  and  emulation  to  advance,  many 
improvements  may  be  expected  from  the  rising  generation,  as  they  have  advan¬ 
tages  which  were  not  offered  when  you  and  1  were  young.” 

Note.— The  above  is  but  one  of  many  hearty  endorsements  which 
the  circular  referred  to  has  received  from  those  interested  in  technical 
education  ;  and  the  Committee’s  belief  in  the  soundness  of  the  views 
therein  set  forth  are  strengthened,  day  by  day,  by  further  experience 
with  new  pupils  desiring  to  enter  the  evening  or  corresponding  classes. 
“Free-hand  drawing,  first  and  foremost,”  should,  in  their  opinion,  be 
adopted  as  the  motto  of  every  institution  pretending  to  give  practical 
instruction  in  any  branch  of  mechanical  or  art  education. 


ANOTHER  ALLEGED  TRAVELING  SWINDLER. 

Batavia,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  11,  1885. 

Editor  of  The  Hub-Dear  Sir  :  On  the  10th  inst.  a  man  came  into  my 
shop  with  a  new  wood-filler,  calling  it  the  “  Haviland  Filler,”  of  Cleveland,  O., 

and  hailing  from  No.  101  Superior-st.,  I  think. 

He  had  samples  of  what  the  filler  would  do  on  wood,  and  showed  the  filler 
itself  which  was  of  whitish  color.  He  also  showed  various  testimonials  from 
large’  builders,  such  as  Jas.  Cunningham  &  Son,  Henry  Hooker  &  Co.,  the 

StWdT  after  receiving  a  visit  from  the  Osgood  Wood-Filler  man  last  December, 
and  after  reading  the  numerous  frauds  recorded  in  The  Hub ,  I  made  up  my 
mind  he  was  something  of  this  sort.  I  therefore  questioned  him  very  closely. 
He  seemed  to  be  a  little  new  in  the  business,  and  told  some  things  about  carriage 


Dm  we  have  previously  referred.  If  really  an  honest  man— which 
ms  highly  improbable— he  would  seem  a  proper  subject  for  an  insane 
lum  •  an%  we  earnestly  hope  that  his  next  host  will  hand  him  over  to 
police  authorities  for  examination  as  to  both  his  mental  and  moral 

tdition.  .  ,  . 

n  view  of  the  above  testimony,  we  beg  to  again  repeat  the  ad\i 

ich  we  have  already  so  often  made  public,  namely  :  Have  no  money 
nsactions  with  strangers  ! 


THE  LAUNDRY  DELIVERY  WAGON. 


The  delivery  wagon  of  a  down-town  laundry  recently  attempted  the 
Eh  cult  feat  of  traveling  on  three  wheels. 

The  horse  noticed  the  lack  of  unanimity  about  the  wagon  by  accelerat- 
g  his  pace,  paying  no  attention  to  the  driver,  who  seemed  to  be  desirous 
returning  to  the  fallen  wheel,  and  effecting  a  reconciliation  between  it 
Ld  its  fellows.  A  compromise  was  accomplished  by  means  of  the  fal  en 
:le,  that  had  been  touching  the  ground  only  in  high  places  till  it  caug  t 
a  rail.  A  stay  of  proceeding  was  immediately  obtained.  The  wagon 
ade  a  wild  plunge  and  turned  over.  The  horse  reversed  himself  in  the 
irness,  laid  his  head  against  the  dashboard,  and  proceeded  to  distribute 
ithout  reference  to  their  addressed  destination,  the  various  packages  o 
, liars  and  cuffs  that  had  been  deposited  before  his  feet.  The  distribution 
mtinued  several  minutes.  Then  a  deputation  of  car-drivers  held  the 
arse’s  head  until  he  was  divested  of  everything  but  an  E.  &  W.  collar 
ad  a  white  tie.  He  arose  unhurt.  A  seedy-looking  person  was  seen  in 
side  street  after  the  disturbance  was  quelled.  “Was  you  hurt .  as^-e 
comrade,  noticing  that  he  buttoned  his  coat  with  an  effort,  -  o 
luch,”  replied  the  other,  “  I  got  a  few  cuffs  though.” 
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TRADE  REPORTS  FROM  SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

TRADE  REPORT  FROM  CALIFORNIA. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Feb.  4,  188=;. 
Editor  of  The  Hub-Dear  Sir:  I  have  recently  been  circulating 
around  among  the  leading  carriage-makers  on  this  coast,  and  have  taken 
a  tew  notes  which  may  interest  your  readers. 

T  he  causes  that  have  made  trade  exceptionally  dull  in  the  East  have 
had  a  similar  effect  here,  but  not  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  close  up 
any  of  the  leading  shops. 

In  San  Francisco  I  found  Messrs.  Larkins  &  Co.  very  busy  finish¬ 
ing  up  some  extra-fine  heavy  jobs,  such  as  rockaways,  coupes 
barouches,  and  landaus,  and  doing  work  that  will  compare  favorably 
with  anything  built  at  the  East. 

Messrs.  A.  Folsom  &  Son,  proprietors  of  the  “  Fashion  Carriage 
factory,  are  also  turning  out  some  fine  work.  They  are  introducing 
into  the  market  in  good  style  the  Rice  “Coil-spring.”  Thejr  sample 

jobs  with  this  spring,  shown  at  the  Mechanics’  Pavilion,  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention. 

Mr.  M.  J.  McCue,  on  Market-st.,  is  making  fine  work,  and  lots  of  it 
Mr.  M.  P.  Holmes,  on  Mission-st.,  makes  a  specialty  of  the  “  Triple- 
spring.”  The  streets  of  San  Francisco  are  probably  more  trying  on  a 
uggy  than  any  other  city  in  America,  and  the  “Triple-spring”  carries 
off  the  honors  for  ease  of  motion  and  wearing  qualities.  About  three- 

ourths  of  the  business  buggies  in  use  in  this  city  are  supplied  with  the 
Triple-spring.” 

At  Sacramento,  Mr.  A.  Meister  ranks  among  the  first-class  builders. 
His  repository  is  well  filled  with  work  that  would  satisfy  the  most  fas- 
tidious. 

Mr  J.  F  Hill  is  one  of  the  pioneer  builders.  His  large  factory  is 
well  furnished  with  machinery,  and  his  line  of  work  includes  spring 
wagons  and  the  California  four-spring,  as  well  as  buggies  and  carriages. 

Stockton,  Mr.  Wm.  P.  Miller  has  what  is  probably  the  finest  car¬ 
nage  factory  on  the  coast.  It  is  fitted  up  with  the  latest  improved 
machinery  and  all  modern  improvements.  Mr.  Miller  is  also  one  of 
the  pioneers,  and  he  has  held  his  rank  through  a  long  series  of  years 
as  a  builder  of  first-class  work.  Mr.  Miller  says  the  times  are  rather 

"  /  ’,  I„am  not  mistaken-  his  trade  is  largely  among  the  class 

that  won  t  walk  even  in  hard  times. 

The  live  carriage  men  at  the  live  city  of  San  Jos6  are  Hatman  & 
Normandin.  They  are  practical  carriage-builders,  and,  in  addition  to 
a  fine  line  of  their  own  work,  their  repository  shows  a  fine  assort¬ 
ment  of  the  best  Eastern  manufacturers’  products.  They  can  please 

a  most  any  buyer  except  the  customer  who  wants  to  get  three  good 
buggies  for  $100.  b 

A  good  many  Eastern  manufacturers  have  regarded  California  as  a 
bonanza  field  for  unloading  their  surplus  stocks,  but  most  of  them 
have  learned  that  the  people  here  prefer  the  home-made  carriage  even 
at  a  higher  price.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  home 
shops  have  not  only  a  past  that  they  are  proud  of,  but -a  promising 
future.  I  am  not  positive,  but  I  think  I  saw  The  Hub  in  the  office 
of  every  shop  I  have  named.  Whether  that  little  circumstance  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  fact  of  their  being  “up  to  the  times”  and 
busy,  when  times  are  dull,  only  an  editor  can  decide. 

Yours  truly,  Manufacturer. 


A  PLEASANT  TRADE-NEWS  LETTER  FROM 
AUSTRALIA. 

*  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  Dec.  26,  1884 
.  MEf 1 Houg«ton  &  Kehrl  Dear  Friends  :  You  will  by  this 
time  be  looking  for  me  to  fulfill  my  promise,  which  is  only  a  pleasure  to 

me.  The  year  is  now  nearly  at  a  close,  and  I  recall  that  my  promise 
was  to  write  at  least  once  each  year. 

To  give  you  most  of  the  news  in  the  shortest  space,  I  will  begin  at  the 
time  we  last  saw  you, -by  “  we  ”  I  mean  my  friend  Mr.  J.  Damyon  and 

I”?  SC  ’  6  e  1  your  shores  the  next  morning  by  one  of  the  Anchor 

Line  of  steamers  called  the  Furnsti*.  After  a  pleasant  trip  we  landed 
at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  being  a  little  over  nine  days  on  the  water.  We 

We?  TT  pleased  with  the  accommodations,  which  were  the  best 
we  had  during  our  travels.  We  stopped  at  the  North  of  Ireland,  at  a 
place  called  Moville,  and  afterwards  stayed  in  Glasgow  a  few  days 
where  we  were  highly  pleased  With  the  city.  In  the  carriage  line  there 
are  some  very  fine  shops,  equal,  we  thought,  to  the  London  shops,  if  not 
even  superior.  In  their  carriage  styles  they  have  many  different  from 
anything  I  saw  in  New-York  or  London.  When  you  make  your  next 
trip  to  England  try  and  visit  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  if  you  have  not 
been  there.  [We  have  been  there,— Ed.] 


\\  e  then  went  to  London,  and  stayed  there  about  five  weeks,  with  the 
exception  of  myself,  as  I  went  into  the  country  for  two  weeks  out  of  the 
five.  During  this  time  I  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  C.  S.  Windover’s  carriage 
works  at  Huntingdon,  as  I  had  previously  worked  there.  This  firm  has 
made  a  great  many  improvements  in  their  workshops  since  my  departure 
lor  America.  They  have  built  a  large  new  workshop,  and  fitted  up 
some  new  machinery,  such  as  spoke-turning,  hub-turning,  axle-turning 
and  dulling  machines,  and  a  great  many  more  improvements,  all  worked 

^  Tau'j  Mr'  F‘  Budd  haS  bCen  made  manaffer-  He  was  foreman 
of  the  body-shop  when  I  was  last  there,  but  a  Yorkshire  body-maker 
has  now  taken  his  place  in  that  department. 

We  did  not  work  in  England  or  Scotland  as  we  intended  to  Trade 
was  so  quiet  that  we  did  not  even  endeavor  to  get  a  job.  I  was  offered 
a  job  in  Glasgow,  but  wages  seemed  so  low  that  I  did  not  accept  it 
We  then  left  England,  sailing  from  Plymouth  on  Sept.  10th  by  the 
steamship  Orient;  but  the  accommodations  were  not  nearly  as  good  as 
we  had  from  America.  We  went  ashore  at  Port  Said,  Suez  and  Arden 
on  the  route  home.  We  had  a  very  calm  voyage.  We  experienced 
about  two  weeks  of  very  trying  hot  weather,  and  then  landed  at  Adelaide 
on  Oct.  29th.  Some  of  my  friends  were  there  to  give  me  a  welcome  back 
after  an  absence  of  nearly  four  years.  My  friend  Mr.  Damyon  went 
ashore  at  Adelaide  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  proceeded  to  Melbourne 
where  he  was  welcomed  back  by  his  friends  after  an  absence  of  nearly 
five  years.  I  have  heard  that  he  is  now  working  at  the  shop  in  Ballarat 
where  he  served  his  apprenticeship. 

I  am  working  at  present  in  the  shop  which  I  left  to  go  to  England 
here  have  been  many  alterations  in  carriage  building  in  Adelaide  since 
left.  One  of  our  leading  firms  has  been  building  tram-cars,  and  they 
now  manufacture  a  great  many  for  different  companies.  This  firm  has 
had  a  lot  of  machinery  put  up  since  I  went  away.  Another  large  firm 
has  had  a  fine  new  shop  erected.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  established 
carnage  houses  in  Adelaide,  and  the  building  is  a  credit  to  the  firm  I 
would  like  to  see  others  of  our  old-established  places  follow  their  ex- 

Tram-cars  have  recently  progressed  a  great  deal,  and  also  railways 

M  T  S  firmS  Sent  a  tram'Car  t0  Melb°urne  a  few  weeks  ago' 
The  Melbourne  people  are  waking  up  with  reference  to  tram-car  lines 

They  always  reckon  themselves  ahead  of  the  Adelaide  people,  and  so 
hey  are  in  many  respects,  especially  protection,  which  is  a  great  benefit 
.0  V.ct„r,a.  That  is  wha,  we  want  more  of  here,  and  then  our  coTony 
would  do  better.  I  hear  they  are  going  in  for  cable  cars  in  Melbourne 
ut  the  general  opinion  of  the  people  is  that  these  will  not  act  as  well  as 
"°.rsSe-CarS;  fM°St  a11  °ur  cars  here  have  ^ats  on  top,  being  different  in 
winter^  fr°m  y°UrS’  ^  ^  reaS°n  ^  ^  WC  d°  n0t  haVe  much  of  a 

l  am  sorry  I  have  no  sketches  of  carriages  and  other  vehicles  ready  to 
send  you  this  time,  but  they  shall  follow  before  long. 

The  general  condition  of  trade  in  this  part  of  the  world,  during  the 
ast  nine  months,  has  been  frightfully  dull  in  all  branches.  In  carriage 
building  they  have  all  been  on  short  time,  and  some  of  the  shops  have 
nearly  reached  twelve  months  of  short  time.  Even  now,  which  is  reck¬ 
oned  our  very  busiest  season,  some  are  still  on  short  time.  We  have  a 

forrwhe!tSt  thiS  yCar’  bUt  Ae  farmerS  are  C°mPlaininS  of  low  prices 

While  I  was  away,  one  of  our  young  Adelaidians,  Mr.  A.  Langsford 
s  arted  a  varnish  factory,  the  first  one  in  the  colony.  He  is  an  industri¬ 
ous  young  man,  and  we  all  wish  him  success  in  his  undertaking  I  was 
acquainted  with  him  personally  before  I  went  away.  The  coach -builders 
speak  well  of  the  varnish.  We  want  a  few  more  of  our  enterprising 
young  men  in  other  branches  to  follow  Mr.  Langsford’s  example. 

a7  not  heard  lately  from  our  other  two  New-Zealand  friends,  but  I 
demand  they  are  in  Dunedin,  and  that  Mr.  White  has  gone  into  busi¬ 
ness  with  two  others, 

I  cannot  draw  this  to  a  close  without  thanking  you  for  the  kindness 
you  showed  us  during  our  visit  to  your  country.  We  shall  never  Wet 

A  am.  hlgbly  Pleased  with  The  Hub,  and  after  having  been  in 
merica,  it  will  be  still  more  valuable  to  me.  I  shall  never  regret 
visiting  the  States.  I  am  only  sorry  that  I  did  not  go  there  twelve 

H  1  fp  1  many  ^  pleasant  acqaaintances  both 

at  New-Haven  and  Rochester,  both  in  and  out  of  the  trade  of  carriage 

iWd^’iT  fShaU  n0t  f°rget  thCm-  1  Sh°uld  have  stayed  longer  if 
had  not  been  for  my  parents  wanting  me  at  home. 

In  conclusion,  please  accept  my  very  best  respects,  and  wishes  for 
your  continued  success.  Very  truly  yours, 

Thos.  King,  of  Nairne. 


strous  fortunes  T  mS'S‘S  ““  me"  shaU  "ot  a““""'l*te  mon- 

means  new  o  “  excelle,u  olle'  bM  one  that  is  by  no 

it  a"  great"  m  *  "  °f  the  carriaSe  trad'  adopted 

Fitz-Gerakl  •  yws  SmCe'  “  >“>»  believe  this,  ask  Mr. 
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IMPROVED  REVERSIBLE  SLEIGH,  WITH  PUPPY- 
DOG  ATTACHMENT. 


(See  three  Illustrations  accompanying.) 


Down  East,  Feb.  17,  1885. 

Editor  of  The  Hub— Dear  Sir  :  I  was  interested  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  invention  of  Mr.  Torreyson,  of  Carson  City,  described  in 
your  February  issue,  an  account  of  which  I  had  already  clipped  from  a 
local  paper,  intending  to  show  it  to  you.  . 

I  herewith  inclose  drawings  of  a  new  and  improved  sleigh  that  I  made 
some  time  ago,  at  the  request  of  a  gentleman  (elderly,  of  course),  who 
disliked  to  drive  facing  the  wind.  His  kindness  to  his  horse  is  not  so 
marked  as  is  that  of  Mr.  Torreyson,  but  I  have  supplied  a  simple  brake 
and  horse-arrester  combined,  which  will  allow  the  horse  to  ride  down 
hill. 

I  intend  taking  out  a  patent  on  this  invention.  Having  very  little  ex¬ 
perience  in  such  matters,  and  not  wishing  to  submit  it  to  solicitors  of 
patents,  for  fear  of  being  swindled,  I  herewith  mail  the  drawings  to  you, 
together  with  the  specifications,  which  I  have  drawn  up  myself,  and  beg 
you  will  advise  me  whether  they  are  properly  made  and  whether  the  de¬ 
sign  is  patentable. 

My  invention  consists  of  a  sleigh  B  (Fig.  1),  provided  with  a  movable 
seat  J,  which  can  be  moved  to  J’,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  mirror  C  on  the 
reverse  of  the  upholstered  back,  turned  up  at  the  proper  angle,  enabling 
the  driver  D  to  guide  the  horse  A  by  means  of  the  reins  F  F  passing 
through  pulleys  E  E,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  described. 

Claim  1  :  In  an  ordinary  sleigh  the  hinged  back,  with  a  mirror  C  on 
the  reverse  side,  enabling  the  driver  D,  on  a  windy  day,  to  ride  with  his 
back  to  the  wind. 

Claim  2  :  In  an  ordinary  sleigh  the  pulleys  E  E  attached  to  the  cor¬ 
ner-posts  of  the  same,  allowing  the  reins  F  F  attached  to  the  horse  A  to 


NEW- YORK  CITY. 


Personal.— Mr.  John  W.  Britton’s  health  is  steadily  improv¬ 
ing,  and  he  is  now  able  to  attend  regularly  to  business. 

Personal. — Mr.  Lawson  Valentine,  who  has  been  spending  the 
winter  at  his  stock  farm  at  Mountainville,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has  now  returned 
to  the  city. 

Personal. — Mr.  M.  Guiet,  of  Million,  Guiet  &  Co.,  left  Paris 

on  Nov  27th,  for  an  extended  trip  through  America.  He  has  already  visited  the 
West  Indies  and  the  New-Orleans  Exhibition,  and  is  now  in  Mexico.  He  will 
visit  New-York  before  his  return. 

Office  Work  in  the  Carriage  Shop— An  elaborate  series 

of  papers  on  the  general  subject  of  “  How  to  Improve  the  Efficiency  of  the 
Carriage-maker’s  Office  Department,”  may  be  expected  to  form  a  leading  and 
very  valuable  feature  of  the  coming  volume  of  The  Hub. 

Personal.— Mr.  C.  F.  Hopwood,  who  has  been  living  on  var¬ 
nish  for  a  good  many  years — and  it  might  be  remarked  that  the  diet  seems  to 
agree  with  him — is  now  representing  Messrs.  Hildreth,  Templeton  &  Co.,  his 
district  being  New-York  and  New-Jersey.  These  are  both  old  camping  fields  for 


IMPROVED  REVERSIBLE  SLEIGH,  WITH  PUPPY-DOG  ATTACHMENT. 


(See  description  accompanying.) 


pass  through  said  pulleys,  and  to  be  held  by  the  driver  D,  in  a  Scotch  cap, 
substantially  as  specified. 

Claim  3  :  In  an  ordinary  sleigh  the  seat  J,  which,  by  pulling  it  with  the 
hand,  can  be  made  to  slide  (automatically)  to  J',  and  not  jump  as  is  the 
case  with  most  shifting  seats. 

Claim  4  :  In  an  ordinary  sleigh  the  hinged  back,  with  mirror  C,  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  automatic  slide-seat  J  and  pulleys  E  E,  driver  D,  horse 
A,  and  dog  K,  all  working  separately,  substantially  as  set  forth  and  for 
the  purpose  specified. 

Claim  5  :  The  dog  K  provided  with  a  mask  L,  and  a  false  head  O 
placed  over  its  tail,  so  that  ladies  and  others  who  object  to  riding  back¬ 
ward  can  look  at  said  dog  and  thereby  avoid  the  unpleasant  sensations 
which  the  motion  would  otherwise  impart. 

Claim  6  :  The  false  head  O  and  mask  L,  on  the  dog  K  are  each  to  be 
placed  on  separately,  and  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  the  main  point 
in  all  my  claims  is  the  movement  of  each  part  independent  of  the  others. 
For  instance,  sliding  forward  the  seat  does  not  raise  the  upholstered  mir¬ 
ror  into  its  position  or  apply  the  bandages  to  either  end  of  the  dog ; 
neither  does  it  pass  the  reins  through  the  pulleys  or  pull  the  cap  over  the 
driver’s  ears  in  cold  weather. 

Therefore,  I  claim  that,  in  reversing  this  seat,  there  will  be  less  fric¬ 
tion,  less  profanity,  and  more  enjoyment  than  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
similar  devices  whether  in  sleighs  or  carriages. 

An  early  reply  will  oblige.  Yours  respectfully,  Blue-Parker. 


A  Sleigh  125  Years  Old. — Dr.  William  Ashmead,  of  German¬ 
town,  Pa.,  is  the  possessor  of  probably  the  oldest  sleigh  in  the  country,  in  point 
of  continuous  service.  Dr.  Ashmead,  the  present  owner,  who  is  83  years  old, 
says  that  long  before  he  entered  his  teens  the  sleigh  was  an  object  of  curiosity  to 
him.  In  those  days  it  was  painted  bright  yellow,  and  the  dasher  was  adorned 
with  as  many  hues  as  the  rainbow.  The  body  of  the  sleigh  is  low,  and  double- 
seated.  The  front  seat  lacks  a  back,  but  the  rear  one  makes  up  for  it  by  having 
a  particularly  high  and  comfortable  back.  The  dasher  is  separate  from  the 
body  and  fastened  to  the  runners  by  stout  iron  rods.  With  the  exception  of 
new  bolts  and  shoes,  the  sleigh  is  the  same  now  as  when  originally  made,  and 
appears  good  for  another  half  century’s  use.  It  was  built  nearly  125  years  ago 
for  George  Benzell,  the  son  of  a  Bishop  in  Switzerland,  and  at  his  death  fell  to 
his  son  and  namesake,  Dr.  George  Benzell,  who  used  it  in  visiting  his  patients. 
The  last-named  died  in  1832,  and  the  sleigh  was  then  bought  by  James  Ash¬ 
mead,  father  of  the  present  owner,  and  has  since  remained  for  more  than  a  half 
century  in  the  Ashmead  family. 


our  genial  friend,  and  those  interested  in  his  wares  will  in  due  time  probably 
have  their  attention  called  to  the  merits  of  the  superfine  coach  and  car  varnishes 


which  he  now  represents. 

Friendly  Recognition. — The  Southern  Coach-Maker,  in  its 

February  number,  very  kindly  says  :  “  The  Hub  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  and 
gratitude  of  not  only  the  carriage  fraternity,  but  that  of  all  kindred  business,  for 
its  earnest  efforts  to  detect  and  expose  swindling  schemes  and  Munchausen 
receipts  and  inventions.  It  is  a  thankless  task  usually,  and  no  one  likes  to  do  it, 
but  The  Hub  does  it,  does  it  well,  and  does  it  effectually.” 


Trade  Embarrassments. — Bradstreet's,  during  the  past  thirty 

days,  has  reported  the  following  embarrassments  on  the  part  of  members  of  the 
carriage  and  accessory  trades  :  D.  W.  Miller,  The  D.  W.  Miller  Carriage  Co., 
Cincinnati,  O.,  assigned  to  Henry  H.  Gibson.  On  Dec.  12th  he  executed  a  trust 
deed  to  secure  creditors  for  $46,000.  T.  H.  Sargent,  carriage-maker,  Mill- 
brook,  Ont.,  offers  20  cents.  John  Fuse  &  Co.,  wagon-makers,  Bonfield, 
Ill.,  attached  for!  $493.  Henry  Slutter,  Ambler,  Pa.,  wheelwright,  assigned. 
Mclntire  &  Toudy,  wagon-makers,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in  hands  of  constable. 
George  E.  Hope,  wagon-maker,  Willimantic,  Conn.,  assigned.  P.  S.  Reynolds, 
carriages,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  failed.  W.  C.  Frampton,  carriages,  Pen¬ 
dleton,  Ind.,  failed  ;  liabilities  about  $5,000.  F.  A.  Brigham,  sleigh  manu¬ 
facturer,  Westboro,  Mass.,  assigned.  Wilder  F.  Brown,  sleigh  manufacturer, 
Westboro,  Mass.,  failed ;  liabilities  about  $13,000.  E.  Clapp  &  Son,  carriages, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  burnt  out  and  failed.  Goundry  &  Palmer,  carriages, 
Watkins,  N.  Y.,  assigned.  Garvin  &  Weiss,  carriages,  Claridon,  O.,  tailed  , 
liabilities  estimated  at  $8,000.  William  Kynoch,  carriage-maker,  Galt,  Ont., 
assigned.  Isaac  Whitlock,  wagons,  Janetville,  Ont.,  reported  left  town  S.  H. 
Partain,  wagon-maker,  Grimes’ Landing,  Cal.;  previously  reported  failed,  has 
returned  and  will  pay  in  full.  R.  F.  Randolph,  carriage  manufacturer,  Shelby- 
ville,  Ky.,  assigned  to  W.  P.  Randolph  and  S.  M.  Long.  John  F.  O  Neill, 
wagon-maker,  Baltimore,  Md.,  assigned.  F.  I.  Brown,  wagon-maker,  Brook¬ 
field,  Mass.,  attached.  George  P.  Muldoon,  wagon-maker,  Omaha,  Neb.,  gave 
chattel  mortgage  for  $800.  Liabilities  about  $1,000;  no  actual  assets,  r.  A. 
Hnp-le.  carriave-maker.  Sherbrooke,  P.  Queb.,  assigned  to  H.  A.  Odell. 


NEW-YORK  STATE. 

A  Handsome  Loop— The  new  loops,  metal  and  leather,  now 
put  upon  the  market  by  the  Cortland  Box-Loop  Co.,  of  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  are 
especially  well  finished,  tasteful  and  durable.  The  loops  have  received  high 
praise  from  some  of  the  largest  shops. 

T.  Callister,  of  Oueens,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  reports  his  busi¬ 
ness  during  1884  as  having  been  “good;”  and  from  present  indications  he 
thinks  he  has  reason  to  expect  an  even  better  trade  during  1885.  He  has  o  lires 
and  40  men,  and  has  been  running  full  time,  but  has  little  or  no  stock  now  on 
hand. 
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Obituary. — Charles  Downing,  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y„  who  died  in 

that  city  on  Jan.  18th  last,  was  a  half-brother  of  the  late  Lewis  Downing,  of 
Concord,  N.  H.,  and  the  last  of  12  children  :  7  sons  and  5  daughters.  An  ex¬ 
tended  notice  of  Charles  and  Andrew  J.  Downing,  contained  in  the  Boston 
Evening  Transcript,  has  been  received  by  us,  and  read  with  interest. 

Fire  damaged  the  axle-works  of  Messrs.  Sheldon  &  Co.,  at 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  on  Sunday,  Jan.  18th.  In  a  letter  since  received  from  them,  they 
say  •  The  fire  was  confined  to  our  rolling  mill.  The  building  was  totally 
destroyed  and  the  machinery  badly  damaged.  The  insurance  will  not  cover  the 
loss,  but  just  what  it  will  be  we  cannot  tell  until  the  appraisers  have  completed 
their  task.  The  ruins  are  covered  with  frequent  snowstorms,  but  we  hope  to 
get  the  loss  adjusted  within  a  few  days.  No  other  part  of  our  works  was  injured, 
and  we  are  running  along  as  usual.  Fortunately,  we  had  a  good  stock  of  iron 
made  up  ahead,  and  the  fire  will  in  no  wise  interfere  with  our  business.”  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  present  outlook,  they  add  :  “  We  are  happy  to  state  that  business  has 
greatly  improved  with  us  within  the  last  four  to  six  weeks,  and  our  orders  at  the 
present  time  are  very  heavy.  If  they  keep  up  as  well  during  the  season,  we  can 
no  longer  complain  of  dull  trade.” 

NEW-ENGLAND. 

Personal. — Mr.  F.  A.  Babcock,  of  Amesbury,  Mass.,  is  now  in 
Europe,  working  homeward  on  his  around-the-world  trip. 

Personal.  Mr.  John  Babcock,  varnish  manufacturer,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  has  been  enjoying  some  fine  shooting  on  the  Gulf  side  of  Florida. 

Death.— The  wife  of  Mr.  Wim  P.  Sargent,  the  well-known  car¬ 
riage  manufacturer,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  died  at  her  home  in  that  city  on  Feb.  2d 
aged  62  years.  ’ 

Sleighing  in  Boston. — On  Jan.  28th,  every  vehicle  in  Boston, 

Mass.,  excepting  street-cars,  was  on  runners.  The  snow  was  long  deferred,  and 
it  came  too  late  to  help  the  sale  of  sleighs  materially. 

Personal. — Mr.  C.  A.  Willey,  the  representative  of  Messrs. 
Palmer  &  Doucet,  of  Merrimac,  Mass.,  visited  us  on  Feb.  17th,  on  his  way  to 
California.  He  expects  to  be  absent  about  three  months. 

Catalogue. — In  the  new  catalogue  of  Messrs.  W.  I.  Atwood  & 
Co.,  of  Amesbury,  Mass.,  will  be  found  a  very  complete  description  of  the 
Crown  Prince  hub-band,  and  a  full  line  of  carriage  mountings,  including  the 
Sawyer  top-prop,  the  patent  on  which  is  now  exclusively  owned  by  this  firm. 

Palmer  &  Doucet,  of  Merrimac,  Mass.,  report  unusual  late¬ 
ness  in  the  receipt  of  their  spring  orders,  but  these  are  now  coming  in,  and  they 
expect  soon  to  put  on  their  full  force  on  full  time.  This  firm  now  build  all 
classes  of  heavy  as  well  as  medium  work,  and  their  trade  extends  to  all  parts  of 
the  country.  r 

Prison-made  Carriages  and  Harness. — Wh  learn  that  the 

carriage  and  harness  departments  at  the  State  prison  at  Thomaston,  Maine,  made 
a  good  showing  for  the  last  year,  reflecting  credit  on  Warden  Bean,  who  is  an 
depat m  ^  slness  man>  and  uPon  Mr.  Adams,  superintendent  of  the  carriage 

F.  W.  E„  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  asks  the  address  of  the  makers 
of  machine-cut  plugs.  Says  he  saw  them  advertised  in  The  Hub  long  ago  but 
has  forgotten  the  address.  In  reply  we  would  say  that  Messrs.  Porter  &  Woos- 
te.r'  Boston,  Mass.,  always  keep  a  large  supply  of  such  plugs  ;  and  we  beg  to 
add  that  we  think  it  would  pay  all  who  make  them  to  let  the  trade  know  they  are 
in  the  business.  3 

Change.  On  Jan.  24th,  Arthur  N.  Cooley  succeeded  to  the 
business  of  S.  M.  Cooley,  manufacturer  of  light  carriages,  at  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
He  has  what  is  probably  the  largest  and  best  equipped  carriage  factory  in  Berk¬ 
shire  County  ;  and,  having  managed  the  business  exclusively  for  the  past  six  years 
during  which  time  the  trade  has  more  than  doubled,  he  can  safely  guarantee  the 
..ei,i0f,T?rk  ,^nd  sat'sfaction  to  old  customers.  In  his  new  circular  he  says: 

All  of  the  old  workmen,  to  whom,  in  a  large  measure,  the  high  reputation  of 
this  factory  for  fine  work  has  been  due  in  the  past,  will  remain  ;  and  I  cheerfully 
invite  a  comparison  between  our  work  and  that  of  the  best  city  shops.” 

Personal.— -On  July  18,  1883,  Mr.  Wm.  T.  McCullom,  carriage 

body-maker,  left  New-Haven,  Conn.,  where  he  had  worked  for  a  number ^>f 
years  with  the  firrn  of  B.  Manville  &  Co.,  for  a  trip  to  the  Pacific  States.  After 
working  in  San  Francisco  about  a  year,  he  left  that  city  last  fall  for  Aus- 
traha,  where  he  has  since  obtained  work  in  Melbourne,  in  the  carriage  factory  of 
Mr.  H.  E  Colbath.  Mr.  McCullom  has  kindly  furnished  us  with  drawings  of 
some  of  the  representative  Australian  styles  of  carriages,  for  which  we  are  much 

A  raL?t  Y\u1S  last}.etter’  dated  Dec.  28,  1884,  that  the  climate  of 
AUa  IVs  dellSh.tful,  the  month  of  December  being  one  of  the  spring  months  • 
and  that  business  is  fair,  with  signs  of  further  improvement. 

Henry  Hooker  &  Co.,  of  New-Haven,  have  issued  a  spring 

card  in  the  form  of  an  elaborate  steel  engraving  by  Dempsey  &  Carroll,  of  New^ 
I°n  areKPr!tei?tm/  °ne  °f  thdr  P°Pular  SPider  Phaetons,  in  perspective,  accom- 
rPo‘l^nue-lr/rfm  ?ame’aiId  the  announcement:  “We  build  pleasure  car- 
nages  of  all  kinds  for  town  and  country  use.  Samples  of  proper  styles  for  188s 
will  be  shown  in  our  warerooms  after  February  i5th.”  The  card  measures 
x  9  in.,  and  the  design  and  execution  of  the  engraving  are  both  admirable,  with 
the  smgle  exception  of  the  front  gearing,  which,  as  is  usual  with  engravings 
made  by  those  unacquainted  with  carriage  drafting,  has  suffered  painfully  in  its 
mechanical  details.  However,  the  general  public,  to  which  the  firm  appeal,  will 
scarcely  notice  this  defect ;  and  the  card  as  a  whole  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  de¬ 
cided  success  in  the  way  of  artistic  advertising.  ^ 

MIDDLE  STATES. 

A  Neat  Memorandum.— Morse,  Williams  &  Co.,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  have  issued  a  pocket  memorandum  book,  with  alligator-leather  cover  that 
is  one  of  the  neatest  things  in  this  line  that  has  fallen  under  our  notice. 

Change  of  Name.— Messrs.  Clem  &  Morse,  of  Philadelphia, 

Pa.,  who,  for  years  past,  have  built  elevators  of  the  most  approved  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  designs,  have  made  a  slight  change  in  their  firm  name,  although  the  part¬ 
ners  remain  the  same.  They  are  hereafter  to  be  known  as  Morse,  Williams  & 

Sleighing  in  Washington,  D.  C.— A  letter  from  Washing- 

on,  D.  C.,  dated  Feb.  17th,  says:  “We  have  been  having  a  regular  old-fash- 
sno''fStorm-  Ty-day  ]t  >s  pleasant,  but  cold  ;  and  everybody  who  has  a 

whhe  th^sAowS  ”ng  ^  ^  PUt  “  runners’  is  out  havin&  a  good  time 

WESTERN  STATES. 

,  ^rS0Nal.  Mr.  Chas.  P.  Kimball,  of  Chicago,  made  a  visit  to 

toe  East  last  month ;  and  was  welcomed  by  many  friends. 

•  CIkAIJ?E  Title.  Jan-  Ist>  last>  Mr.  Chas.  Rauch,  car- 

riage-builder  of  Nos.  693  to  699  Pearl-st.,  Cleveland,  O.  (established  in  1853),  ad¬ 
mitted  in  partnership  Mr,  Chas,  E.  J.  Lang,  under  the  title  of  Rauch  &  Lang. 


Encouraged. — The  Canton  Spring  Co.,  Canton,  O.,  say  that, 

“  if  January,  1885,  is  any  indication,  business  will  be  much  improved  over  last 
year  in  volume.” 

Personal.— Mr.  Henry  Timken,  of  St.  Louis,  has  been  visit¬ 
ing  Florida,  and  on  his  way  home  will  stop  at  the  New-Orleans  Exhibition,  where 
he  has  a  fine  display  in  connection  with  the  exhibit  of  the  Abbott  Buggy  Co  of 
Chicago.  M 

Token  of  Respect.— The  Abbott  Buggy  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill., 

write  us  that  on  Jan.  2d,  the  exhibitors  at  the  New-Orleans  Fair  selected  a' Perry 
Road-cart,  which  they  presented  to  Director-General  E.  A.  Burke  as  token  of 
respect. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Born,  of  Allegan,  Mich.,  in  a  recent  circular  says  : 

“  Buy  the  Born  Wagon,  with  3j^-inch  wide  tire,  the  only  legal  standard,  that 
will  save  you  one-quarter  of  your  road  tax,  one-quarter  of  your  horse-flesh,  and 
will  last  longer  than  any  four  wagons  made  in  or  out  of  Michigan.” 

Change  of  Firm— On  Dec.  15th  last,  the  firm  of  The  Buckeye 

Buggy  Co.,  of  Columbus,  O.,  dissolved  partnership  by  mutual  consent  Mr  H 
K.  Tuller  retiring;  and  Messrs.  J.  R.  Hughes.  H.  R.  Hislop,  A.  L.  Willson’ 
and  F.  L.  Hughes  now  carry  on  the  business  under  the  same  title  as  before. 

Next!— That  lively  Austin,  Tomlinson  &  Webster  Mfg.  Co., 

of  Jackson,  Mich.,  found  time  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  Jan.  20th,  to  give  a  ban¬ 
quet  to  their  employes.  If  the  eatables  were  half  as  appetizing  as  the  bill-of-fare 
which  they  have  kindly  sent  us,  good  digestion  must  certainly  have  waited  upon 
all  present. 

Fire.  At  8  o  clock,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  Feb.  10th,  a 

fire  started  in  the  paint-shop  of  Fish  Brothers’  wagon  works,  at  Racine  Wis. 
run  by  J.  I.  Case,  receiver.  The  sheds  containing  lumber,  gears,  and  manufac¬ 
tured  wagons  were  all  burned.  The  insurance  on  the  whole  plant  was  $200  000 
and  the  loss  sustained  is  estimated  at  about  $60,000. 

Five  Feet  of  Snow. — Mr.  E.  B.  Born,  carriage-maker,  of  Alle¬ 
gan,  Mich.,  who  sustained  damage  by  a  flood  on  Dec.  31st,  last,  writes  as  follows 
under  date  of  Feb.  14th  :  “We  have  now  five  feet  of  snow  on  a  level,  which 
may,  I  fear,  cause  an  even  worse  flood,  during  the  coming  spring,  than  that  of 
last  December.”  We  hope  not ! 

The  Barry  Gear. — Mr.  Barry,  of  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  started  a 

few  years  ago,  in  a  modest  way,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  trade  to  his  gear  and 
from  small  beginnings  his  trade  has  steadily  grown.  The  gear  has  proved’  one 
of  the  best  of  advertisements  in  every  new  section  it  has  penetrated,  and  to-day 
it  is  widely  and  favorably  known,  and  the  sales  are  constantly  on  the  increase. 

Rushing.— Our  report  from  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  the  home  of  the 
justly  celebrated  Barry  Platform  Gear,  seems  to  indicate  a  very  prosperous  state 
of  affairs.  Mr.  Barry’s  sales  have  been  so  large  that  he  is  enabled  to  offer  better 
gears  than  ever  at  lower  prices.  He  has  authorized  Mr.  Robert  Lowrie  of  Gan- 
tinoque,  Ont.,  to  manufacture  these  gears  in  Canada.  Our  Canadian  friends 
will  please  take  notice. 

Large  Failure.— D.  W.  Miller,  proprietor  of  the  D.  W.  Millei 

Carriage  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  assigned  on  Feb.  6th  to  Henry  H.  Gibson  Assets 
estimated  at  $100,000 ;  and  liabilities,  $130,000.  Mr.  Miller  had  been  embarrassed 
by  the  building  of  his  large  works  on  East  Fifth-st.,  and  in  December  last  he 
conveyed  a  portion  of  his  property  to  W.  H.  Taft  to  secure  creditors  holding 
nearly  $50,000  claims. 

Personal. — Mr.  Geo.  P.  Gifford,  of  Chicago,  late  publisher  of 

the  Western  Carriage ,  Harness  and  Wagon  Journal,  has  disposed  of  his  inter- 
est  in  that  publication,  and  will  hereafter  confine  his  attention  to  commercial 
agency  work,  with  his  office  in  Chicago.  Members  of  the  carriage  and  accessory 
trades  desiring  a  responsible  collector  for  claims  located  in  the  West,  will  do  well 
Gifford,  who  has  had  long  experience  and  possesses  superior 

The  Egan  Sander. — The  Egan  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  O., 

write  us  that  they  are  in  almost  daily  receipt  of  letters  commending  the  practical 
workings  of  their  new  Double  Drum  sandpapering  Machine,  among  the  latest 
and  most  emphatic  of  which  is  the  following  from  a  prominent  manufacturer  : 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Jan.  16,  ’85.  The  Egan  Sander  we  bought  of  you  does  its 
work  simply  perfectly.  We  are  using  a  ‘  Boss  ’  Sander  also,  and  consider  that  it 
should  not  be  compared  to  the  Egan  in  any  respect  whatever.  We  could  not  say 
enough  in  praise  of  the  Egan  machine.  Very  truly  yours,  (signed)  M.  1.  Mur¬ 
phy  &  Co.,  M.  J.  Murphy,  Pres,  and  Treas.” 

Tire.— -In  a  special  circular  issued  by  the  Huston  Spring 

Wagon  Co.,  of  Columbus,  O.,  under  date  of  Feb.  1st,  they  say:  “  We  beg 
to  inform  you  of  the  entire  destruction  of  our  works  by  fire,  on  Friday  night 
Jan.  1 6th.  We  will  commence  at  once  to  rebuild  the  works,  and  add  new  and 
improved  machinery.  Our  large  stock  of  first  quality  and  thoroughly  seasoned 
lumbei  was  not  destroyed,  and  we  are  already  at  work  in  temporary  quarters 
making  bodies  and  gears,  and  getting  them  into  the  paint-shop,  while  our  per¬ 
manent  buildings  are  being  erected.  We  expect  to  be  ready  to  make  shipments 
of  most  of  our  styles  by  about  the  15th  of  April,  especially  of  our  new  three- 
spnng  and  half-platform-spring  wagons.  We  trust  that  our  customers  will  favor 
us  with  orders  for  shipment  for  about  the  above  date.” 


SOUTHERN  STATES. 

The  New-Orleans  Exhibition  is  reported  such  a  very  dead  fail- 

ure  by  a11  of  oar  correspondents  who  have  visited  it,  that  we  refrain  from 
publishing  any  detailed  report  of  it,  for  the  present  at  least. 

“The  Century’s”  War  Papers  continue  to  render  notable 

that  popular  magazine,  which,  we  are  happy  to  notice,  has  attained  to  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  monthly  circulation  of  190,000  copies.  In  its  March  number,  Col.  John 
Wood  the  senior  surviving  officer  of  the  Merrimac ,  describes  the  combat 
with  the  Monitor  as  seen  from  within  the  Merrimac,  and  entitles  his  paper  “  The 
irst  Fignt  of  Iron-Clads.”  This  is  followed  by  a  graphic  account  of  what  took 
place  In  the  Monitor  Turret,”  by  late  Commander  S.  D.  Greene,  who  com¬ 
manded  in  the  turret,  and  relieved  Admiral  Worden  when  the  latter  was  disabled 
in  the  pilot-house. 

FOREIGN. 

•  j'-  W.  Brown  &  Co”  carriage- builders,  of  Kingston,  Ont.,  whose 

mquiry  How  to  Box  Carriages  for  Shipment  ”  is  responded  to  on  page  831,  have 

m  S  i^ufollOW5n8:  ll;ade.rePort  under  date  of  Feb.  5th.  They  say  :  “We 
wou  add  that  business  is  fair,  as  well  as  collections,  with  plenty  of  orders  ahead 
tor  spring  work.  Sleighing  is  good.” 

Trade  Report  from  Birmingham,  Eng. — Messrs.  Frederic 

carna£e  axletree  and  spring  manufacturers,  Longmore-st.  Works, 
EngV  w,nte  as  fodows  under  date  of  Feb.  1st.:  “  Business  during 
e  last  three  months  has  somewhat  slackened,  as  usual  at  this  time  of  year  ;  and, 

1  ar  as  our  experience  extends,  orders  for  new  carriages  have  been  scarce  and 
competed  for,  and  money  tight.  The  present  month  opens  with  fair 
promise,  and  we  now  anticipate  an  average  spring  season,” 
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MARK. 


Our  Varnishes,  Ground  Roughstuff  and  Coach  Colors  are  kept  in  stock  and  are  for  sale  by  the  following  Dealers: 


UNITED 

NEW-YORK. 

John  P.  Jube  &  Co . 97  Bowery . New-York  City. 

N.  E.  Montross . 1380  Broadway . 

Ten  Eick  &  Kent, . 1555  Broadway . 

A.  S.  Sherwood . 1546  Broadway . 

Clifford  E.  Smith . 77  Bowery . 

H.  Kohnstamm  &  Co . 126  Chambers-st - 

N.  Langler . 337  Adams-st . Brooklyn. 

C.  H.  Tiebout . 31  Grand-st . 

John  C.  Grennell  &  Co . 536  Fulton-st . . 

Wm.  Dey  Ermand  &  Co . 381  Broadway . Albany. 

Woodward  &  Hill . 324  Broadway . 

A.  McClure  &  Co . 74  State-st . 

W.  Laverack  &  Co . 230  Washington-st . Buffalo. 

H.  D.  Taylor . 12  East  Swan-st . 

P.  Becker  &  Co . 468  Main-st . 

Sager  &  Jennings . Cortland. 

A.  M.  Doty . 265  Main-st . ..Poughkeepsie. 

S.  B.  Roby  &  Co . 80  State-st . Rochester. 

R.  M.  Bingham  &  Co . 12  James-st . Rome. 

Kenyon,  Potter  &  Co . 34  Clinton-st . Syracuse. 

Moore  &  Hubbard . 73  So.  Selina-st: . 

Mont.  G.  Curtis . Broadway  and  William-st . Troy. 

Thos.  Foster  &  Sons . 135  Genesee-st . Utica. 

NEW-JERSEY. 

Wood  &  Menagh . 148  Newark-ave . Jersey  City. 

Geo.  E.  Voorhees . Morristown. 

H.  A.  Haussling . 27  Springfield  Ave . Newark. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Robert  Shoemaker  &  Co . 4th  and  Race-sts . Philadelphia. 

Kennedy,  Willing  &  Co . 524  Arch-st . 

J.  C.  Michel  &  Son . 168  Smithfield-st% . Pittsburgh. 

,IT  T  q  -  (  1 30-142  Ridge-ave.  Allegheny  City. 

W.  W.  Lawrence  &  Co . -j  Q  4Box  £  $ . PiTtsburgh. 

King  &  Heinitsh . Lancaster. 

DELAWARE. 

Kent  Iron  and  Hardware  Co.  .205  Shipley-st . Wilmington. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Francis  Miller . 307  Ninth-st.,  N.  W . Washington. 

Geo.  Ryneal,  Jr . 418  7th-st .  “ 

MAINE. 

Burgess,  Fobes  &  Co . 106  Commercial-st . Portland. 

Kinney  &  Watson . . . Houlton. 

VERMONT. 

L.  Pease  &  Son . Hartford. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Carpenter,  Woodward  &  >  Milk_st . Boston. 

Morton . j  3 

Wood  Bros . 12  Sudbury-st . 

May,  Nash  &  Winslow . 65  Oliver-st . 

A.  A.  White  &  Co . 89  and  91  Union-st . 

A.  Burlingame  &  Co . 293  Main-st . Springfield. 

T.  D.  Nelson  &  Co . Amesbury. 

John  S.  Poyen  &  Co . . . 

L.  Richmond  &  Co . School-street . Brockton. 

C.  B.  Coburn  &  Co . 35  Market-st . Lowell. 

John  S.  Poyen  &  Co . Merrimac. 

J.  C.  White . Worcester. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Mason,  Chapin  &  Co . 33  Canal-st . Providence. 

Rice,  Starkweather  &  Co . 25  Exchange  Place . 


STATES. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Spencer  &  Mathews . 241  State-st . New-Haven. 

C.  Cowles  &  Co . 47  Orange-st . 

L.  L.  Ensworth, . 104  Front-st .  Hartford. 

MARYLAND. 

Hirshberg,  Hollander  &  Co.. 240  W.  Pratt-st . Baltimore. 

Edw.  Jenkins  &  Son . 180  Baltimore-st . 

G.  R.  Dodge  &  Co . 42  W.  Baltimore-st . 

LOUISIANA. 

J.  Schwartz . 45  Perdido-st . New-Orleans. 

Samuel  M.  Todd . 61  Magazine-st . 

TEXAS. 

Rice,  Baulard  &  Co . 77Tremont-st . Galveston. 

Jos.  F.  Meyer . 28  to  32  Franklin-st . Houston. 

OHIO. 

Chas.  Moser  &  Co . 61  Main-st . Cincinnati. 

Neave  &  Co . 

Geo.  Cooper  &  Co . 66  Superior-st . Cleveland. 

C.  M.  Clark  &  Co . 143  Water-st . 

Geo.  Worthington  &  Co . 59  St.  Clair-st . 

Strong,  Cobb  &  Co . 114  Superior-st . 

McCune,  Lonnis  &  Griswold..  .47  No.  High-st . Columbus. 

Lowe  Bros . Dayton. 

INDIANA. 

Geo.  K.  Share  &  Co . 55  So.  Meridian . Indianapolis. 

ILLINOIS. 

H.  M.  Hooker . 59  W.  Randolph-st . Chicago. 

Coit  &  Co . 206  Kinzie-st . 

Coffin,  Devoe  &  Co . 176  Randolph-st . 

Heath  &  Milligan  Mfg.  Co _ 170  Randolpjr-st . 

Colburn,  Birks  &  Co . 218-222  So.  Washington-st. .  .Peoria. 

MICHIGAN. 

Roehm  &  Davison . 71  Jefferson-st . Detroit. 

TENNESSEE. 

Warren  Bros . Nashville. 

Cole  Mfg.  Co . 337  and  339  Second-st . Memphis. 

W.  S.  Bruce  &  Co . 37  and  39  Monroe-st . 

KENTUCKY. 

Peaslee,  Gaulbert  &  Co . 415  W.  Main-st . Louisville. 

J.  H.  Bates  &  Son . 239  Market-st . 

MISSOURI. 

Platt  &  Thornburgh  Paint  j.6  F  kU  . St.  Louis. 

and  Glass  Co . . .  ) 

Richardson  Drug  Co . 4th  and  Clark-aves . . 

Campbell  &  Cutler . 1210  Union-ave . Kansas  City. 

J.  A.  McDonald  &  Co . 610  Delaware-st . 

KANSAS. 

McPike  &  Fox . 416  Kansas-ave . Atchison. 

IOWA. 

F.  Hansen . Sioux  City. 

MINNESOTA. 

Noyes  Bros.  &  Cutler . 70  Sibley  st . St.  Paul. 

Merrill  &  Ryan . 225-229  East  3d-st . 

COLORADO. 

B.  L.  James  &  Co . 373  Araphoe-st . Denver. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co . Pine  and  Front-sts...  .San  Francisco. 

- And  for  the  Pacific  Slope. - 


CANADA. 


J.  L.  Bronsdon . v . 4  Leader  Building. ...  .Toronto,  Ont. 

A.  Ramsey  &  Sons . 37  Recollet-st. ..  .Montreal,  Quebec. 

A.  Ramsey  &  Sons . Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 


Geo.  E.  Smith  &  Co . Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

Dunlap  Bros.  &  Co . Amherst,  “ 


FOREIGN. 


T.  Whittingham  &  Wilkin,  136  Long  Acre,  London,  W.  C.,  England. 

J.  Rose  &  Co . 79  Goldersrache . Amsterdam,  Holland. 

Gustav  Schmidt . IV  Bez.  Waaggasse  No.  14. ..  .Vienna,  Austria. 

S.  Marcoff . Rue  Miasnitzkaja  No.  141 . Moscow,  Russia. 

L.  De  Larramendi . Janqueras  No.  15 . Barcelona,  Spain. 

Henry  Box  &  Son _ 7 1  *4  Little  Collins . Melbourne,  Australia. 


J.  Colton  &  Co . Currie-st . Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

T.  W.  Eady  &  Son . 54  York-st, . Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

E.  W.  Mills  &  Co . . . Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Augusto  Blachet . :. Santiago,  Chili,  South  America. 

Enrique  Kaempfffer . Valparaiso,  “ 

Hanriot  &  Garcia . Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil, 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

High-Grade  Coach  and  Railway  Varnishes  and  Colors, 


CHICACO, 

68  Lake-street. 


ILT  EW-YO  IK  IKI  , 

245  Broadway. 

BOSTON, 

153  Milk-street. 


PARIS, 

91  Champs-Elys£es. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY. 


Leading  Houses  Supplying  Carriage  Materials, 

INCLUDING 

A  Classified  Index  to  all  Announcements  appearing  in  this  issue  of  “The  Hub,”  the  figures  following  the  firm  name 

indicating  the  page  that  contains  the  advertisement. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  CARRIAGE  GOODS. 


Conrad  B.  Day  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa...  850 
Dealers  in  Coach-makers’  Materials. 

English  &  Mersick,  New-Haven,  Ct.' .  870 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in  Carriage  Hard¬ 
ware.  Specialty :  Brewster  Gears. 

Jno.  A.  Gifford,  17  Park  Place,  New-York.  863 

Kemper  Bros.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  850 

Ten  Eick&  Kent, 1553  Broadway, New-York  850 


AXLES. 


R.  Cook  &  Sons,  Winsted,  Conn .  852 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Axles. 

Dalzell  &  Co.,  So.  Egremont,  Mass . 852 

Improved  Collinge  Axle. 

Eureka  Axle  Co.,  Lynn,  Mass .  852 

Eureka  Axle. 

Goodyear  &  Ives,  New-Haven,  Ct .  850 


Carriage  Axles.  Specialty:  Steel’s  patent  Sand¬ 
box  Axle. 

A.  D.  Howe  &  Co.,  Coshocton,  O . 

Self  Lubricating  Axle. 

Liggett  Spring  &  Axle  Co.  (Limited),  Pitts¬ 


burgh,  Pa . 857 

Fine  and  Medium  Axles.  (See  Also  Springs.) 

Sheldon  &  Co.,  Auburn,  N.  Y .  842 

Axles. 

A.  E.  Smith  &  Warner  Axle  Co.,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del .  852 

Smith,  Carswell  and  Vandenbraak  Axles. 

BODIES. 


F.  T.  Clymer,  Wilmington,  Del .  861 

Carriage  Bodies  and  Carriage  Parts. 

The  Dann  Bros.  &  Co.,  New-Haven,  Conn.  865 
Carriage  Bodies  and  Bent  Woodwork. 

Jas.  Driscol  &  Sons  Co.,  Springfield,  O. . . .  849 
Carriage  Bodies  for  the  Trade. 

Jackson  Phaeton  Body  and  Carriage  Co., 

Jackson,  Mich .  843 

Pat.  Bent  Sill  Phaeton  and  Carriage  Bodies. 

Miller  Carriage  Co.,  Bellefontaine,  0 .  848 

Specialty:  Eureka  Bodies. 


BOLTS. 

Norwich  Bolt  Works,  Norwich,  Conn . 863 

Genuine  Norway  Iron  Bolts. 

T.  Skelly,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  841 

Philadelphia  Bolt  Works. 

CARRIAGES  FOR  THE  TRADE. 

Abbott  Buggy  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill .  842 

Timken  Spring  Buggies  and  Perry  Road  Carts. 

D.  A.  Altick  &  Sons,  Lancaster,  Pa .  861 

Phaetons  and  light  work. 

F.  A.  Babcock  &  Co.,  Amesbury,  Mass _ 855 

Four  and  Six-Seat  Wagons. 

S.  R.  Bailey,  Amesbury,  Mass .  854 

Sleighs  in  the  Wood  and  Iron. 

Wm.  Lockwood,  Madrid,  N.  Y .  844 

Buckboard  Wagon. 

Youngstown  Carriage  and  Wagon  Co., 

Youngstown,  0 .  857 

Buckboards  and  Buggies. 

CLASS. 


Vanhorne,  Griffen  &  Co.,  131  to  137  Franklin- 

st.,  New-York .  850 

Bent  and  Beveled  Glass.  Importers  of  French 
Sheet  and  Plate  Glass. 


CLUE,  CURLED  HAIR,  Etc. 

Baeder,  Adamson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  844 
(Branches:  New-York,  Boston  and  Chicago.) 
Specially  prepared  Carnage  Glue,  Flint  and 
Glass  Paper,  Curled  Hair,  Moss,  Excelsior,  etc. 

Japanese  Hair  Mfg.  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  862 
Japanese  Hair  and  Japanese  Moss. 

HARDWARE  (CARRIACE.) 

Cincinnati  Screw  and  Tap  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  842 

Drills,  Screws,  Taps,  etc. 

The  E.  D.  Clapp  Mfg.  Co.,  Auburn,  N.  Y..  853 
Carnage  Hardware  of  every  description.  Spe¬ 
cialty  :  Lamb’s  Seat  Fastener. 


C.  Cowles  &  Co.,  New-Haven,  Ct .  866 

Carriage  Hardware  and  Patented  Specialties. 

(See  also  Lamps  and  Mountings.) 

Crandal.  Stone  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  847 
Carriage  Hardware. 

The  Dalzell  &  Ives  Wrought  Box  Co.,  So. 


Egremont,  Mass .  849 

The  Dalzell  &  Ives  Wrought  Box. 

W.  M.  Farr,  Dowagiac,  Mich .  865 

Common  Sense  Sand  and  Mud  Band. 

M.  T.  Gleeson,  Columbus,  0 .  861 

Fine  Carriage  Mountings. 

S.  D.  Kimbark,  Chicago,  Ill .  844 

Carriage,  Wagon  and  Heavy  Hardware,  etc. 

Metal  Stamping  Co.,  New-York .  845 


Carriage  Trimmers’  Hardware  and  Patented 
Novelties.  (See  also  Mountings,  and  Trimmers’ 
Materials.) 

Queen  City  Forging  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. . . .  848 
Carriage  Hardware. 

Rubber  Step  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass .  860 

The  Rubber  Covered  Carriage  Step. 

H.  D.  Smith  &  Co.,  Plantsville,  Ct . 

. 4th  cover  page 

The  “  Encircled  S  ”  brand  of  Fine  Carriage 


Forgings. 

H.  M.  Strieby  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J .  856 

Fine  Forgings.  Specialty:  Timken  Irons  and 
Side-bar  Steps. 

Topliff  &  Ely,  Elyria,  Ohio .  849 

Tubular  Bow  Sockets  for  Top  Buggies,  and  Con¬ 
necting  Rods  for  Side-spring  Buggies.  Seat- 
risers. 

Walter  &  Miller,  Fremont,  Ohio .  851 

Seat  Rails,  Forging  to  order,  etc. 

White  Mfg.  Co.,  New-Haven,  Ct .  862 

Pole  Crabs.  (See  Lamps.) 

IRON  AND  STEEL. 

C.  B.  Clarke,  St.  Louis,  Mo .  856 

Silvester  Patent  Tire. 

Wm.  &  Harvey  Rowland,  Frankford,  Phila¬ 
delphia  .  858 

Iron  and  Steel.  (See  also  Springs.) 

Thomas  Turton  &  Sons,  Sheffield,  Eng.,  and 

40  Kilby-st.,  Boston,  Mass .  865 

Celebrated  Greaves'  Spring  Steel  and  Best  Cruci¬ 
ble  Cast  Spring  Steel. 

LAMPS. 

C.  Cowles  &  Co.,  New-Haven,  Ct .  866 

(See  also  Hardware  and  Mountings.) 

White  Mfg.  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Ct .  862 

LEATHER. 

Evans  Artificial  Leather  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  853 
A  Substitute  for  Leather. 

T.  P.  Howell  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J .  860 

“  Lion”  Brand,  Patent  and  Enameled. 

New-York  Salesroom  :  77  Beekman-st. 

MACHINERY. 

Abbott  &  Co.,  Hudson,  Mich .  862 

Little  Giant  Hub-Borer. 

W.  F.  &  John  Barnes,  Rockford,  Ill .  846 

Foot  and  Steam  Power  Machinery. 

Bender  Bros.,  Columbia,  Pa .  869 

Fan  Blowers. 

Bradley  &  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y .  857 


Power  Cushioned  Hammer,  and  Heating  Forge 
for  hard  coal  or  coke. 

Capital  City  Mach.  Works,  Columbus,  O...  865 
Standish  Imp.  Foot  Power  Hammer  or  Oliver. 


The  Egan  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  866 

Carriage  Wood-working  Machinery. 

J.  A.  Fay  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O  .  853 

Woodworking  Machinery. 

George  W.  Heartley,  Toledo,  0 .  865 

Little  Giant  Axle  Box  Press. 

H.  A.  Moyer,  Syracuse,  N.  Y .  855 

Hub  Boring  and  Boxing  Machine. 


C.  F.  Pettingell  &  Co.,  Amesbury,  Mass. . .  862 
Full  line  of  Patented  Carriage  and  Wheel 
Machinery. 

Wiley  &  Russell  Mfg.  Co.,  Greenfield.  Mass. 

.  . . 2d  cover  page 

Tire  and  Bolt  Cutters.  (See  also  Tools.) 


OMNIBUSES  AND  CARS. 

John  Stephenson  Co.  (Limited),  New-York,  842 

PAINTS  and  PAINTERS’  MATERIALS. 

Billings,  Taylor  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  860 

Coach  and  Car  Colors  and  Varnishes. 

F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.,  New-York.  .3d  cover  page 


Carriage,  Coach  anu  Car  Colors. 

Felton,  Rau  &  Sibley,  Philadelphia,  Pa. . . .  860 
Ivory  Drop  Black. 

Miles  Bros.  &  Co.,  New-York .  861 

Brushes  of  all  kinds.  Specialty :  Coach  Painters’ 
and  Varnishers’  Brushes. 

Chas.  Moser  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  852 

Palm  Bros.  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  865 

Transfer  Ornaments. 

Palm  &  Fechteler,  New-York .  848 

Transfer  Ornaments. 

Chas.  D.  Thum,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ........  848 

Coach  Painters’  Brushes.  Specialty :  The  Thum 
Half  Elastic  Varnish  Brush. 

Valentine  &  Company,  New-York .  839 

Fine  Coach  Varnishes  and  Colors. 


PUBLISHERS. 

“The  Hub,”  New-York  Cify .  853,  857 


SPRINGS  AND  GEARS. 


M.  Barry,  Valparaiso,  Ind 
Platform  Gears. 


866 


Bridgeport  Spring  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Ct .  863 

Fine  Carriage  Springs.  Saladee  Crescent  and 
Timken  Cross-springs. 

Canton  Spring  Co.,  Canton,  0 .  870 

Carriage,  Wagon  and  Seat  Springs. 

Dexter  Spring  Co.,  Hulton,  Pa .  858 

The  Dexter  “  Queen  ”  Side  Springs,  Hamlin  & 
Ludlow  Gears. 

Hartford  Spring  and  Axle  Co.,  Norfolk, 

Conn .  842 

Hartford  Full  Collinge  Axle. 

Henry  Spring  Co.,  Winsted,  Conn .  870 

The  Henry  Single-leaf  Rib  Spring. 

Kalamazoo  Spring  and  Axle  Co.,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich .  843 

Carriage,  Wagon  and  Seat  Springs. 

Liggett  Spring  and  Axle  Co.  (Limited), 

Pittsburgh,  Pa .  857 

Fine  Springs.  Licensed  Makers  of  Brewster 
and  Groot  Springs.  (See  also  Axles.) 

Mulholland  Spring  Co.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. . . .  869 
Springs  and  Gears. 

National  Vehicle  Co.,  Racine,  Wis .  852 

Shaw’s  Patent  Gearing. 

T.  D.  Olin  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  847 

The  Olin  Springs. 

Rice  Spring  &  Carriage  Co.,  Pittston,  Pa. .  845 
Rice  Carriage  Springs. 

C.  W.  Saladee,  Birmingham,  Conn .  856 

“  Duplex  Springs.” 

Wm.  &  Harvey  Rowland,  Frankford,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa .  858 

Fine  Springs  from  Swedish  Stock.  Also  Iron 
and  Steel. 


Spring  Perch  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Ct .  851 

Side-Bar  Wagon  Springs  a  specialty. 

The  Edward  Storm  Spring  Co.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y .  854 

Storm  Side-bar  Springs,  and  Bodies  and  Gears. 

Henry  Timken,  St.  Louis,  Mo . 851,  859 

The  Timken  Cross-Spring. 

Tomlinson  Spring  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J .  850 

Fine  Springs  and  Axles. 

R.  Tomlinson  Spring  and  Axle  Works, 

Bridgeport,  Ct .  852 

Springs:  Specialty,  The  Hamlin. 

Tuthill  Spring  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill .  848 

Fine  Springs,  including  Timken,  Brewster, 
Soule,  and  other  patent  springs. 

C.  R.  &  J.  C.  Wilson,  Detroit,  Mich .  858 

The  Wilson  Sidt-bar  Cross-spring. 

Wisconsin  Wagon  Co.,  Madison,  Wis .  863 

The  Hanson  &  Mack  Patented  Gears. 
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TOOLS. 

Chambers,  Bros.  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

Bolt  and  Rivet  Clippers.  . 

Cincinnati  Screw  and  Tap  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O 

J.  W.  Manneer,  Rochester,  N.  Y . 

Manneer’s  Bench  Drill. 

Porter  &  Wooster,  Boston,  Mass .  844 

“Easy”  Bolt  Clipper. 

Wiley  &  Russell  Mfg.  Co.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

. 2d  cover  page 

Tire  and  Bolt  Cutters.  (See  also  Machinery.) 

TRIMMERS’  MATERIALS. 

American  Tack  Co.,  Fairhaven,  Mass . 

Swedes’  Iron  Trimmers’  Tacks,  Japanned  and 
Silver  Lining  Nails  and  Tufting  Buttons.  (N. 

Y.  Salesroom,  116  Chambers-st.,  New-York.) 

Ashtabula  Carriage  Bow  Co.,  Ashtabula,  O. 

Leather  Covered  Bow. 

W.  I.  Atwood  &  Co.,  Amesbury,  Mass - 

Carriage  Mountings. 

Bridgeport  Coach-Lace  Co.,  Bridgeport, 

Conn .  850 

Coach  Laces  and  Trimmings. 

Cortland  Box-Loop  Co.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. . . 

Metal  Buckle  Loops. 

E.  &  J.  C.  Covert,  Farmer  Village,  N.  Y. 

Ncck~Y  okes. 

Crandal,  Stone  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y 
Carriage  Trimmings. 

Durham  &  Wooster,  New-Haven,  Conn. . 

English  Canopies. 

English  &  Mersick,  New-Haven,  Conn.. 

Carriage  Broadcloths,  Canopies  and  Canopy  Top 
Fringes.  * 

Elliott  Dash  Stitching  Machine  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass .  854 

Excelsior  Top  Co.,  Cortland,  N.  Y .  851 

Carriage  Tops.  T  _ _  ,  D, 

Harris  Button-Hole  Co.,  Lim.,  New-York.  861 
Pat.  Crimped  Leather  Knob  Eyelets. 

Japanese  Hair  Mfg.  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  862 
Japanese  Hair  and  Japanese  Moss. 

Chas.  P.  Ketterer,  New-York .  842 

Wagon  Curtain  Fastener. 

C.  Z.  Kroh  &  Bro.,  Toledo,  0 .  846 

Tops,  Cushions,  Backs,  Falls,  etc. 

Metal  Stamping  Co.,  134  and  136  Duane-st., 

New-York . ,  ^45 

Patent  Buckle  Loops,  Back  Lights,  etc. 

Parker  Carriage  Goods  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  843 
Carriage  Trimmings  in  great  variety. 

F.  J.  Schmid,  New-York . •••  °^2 

Hand-made  Coach  Laces,  and  all  kinds  of  Trim¬ 
ming  Materials. 

E.  W.  Scott,  Wauregan,  Conn .  003 

Whip  Sockets. 

A.  S.  Sherwood,  1546  Broadway,  N.  Y .  .844,  855 
Carriage  Materials. 

Ten  Eick  &  Kent,  New-York  City .  850 

Carriage  and  Sleigh  Materials  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  0 

Topliff  &  Ely .  °49 

See  Hardware. 

VARNISHES,  JAPANS,  ETC. 

Moses  Bigelow  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J . 

. 3d  cover  page 

Established  1845.  Fine  Coach  and  Car  Varnish 
Manufacturers. 

J.  Babcock  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  .2d  cover  page 

Billings,  Taylor  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  860 

Coach  and  Car  Colors  and  Varnishes. 

F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.,  New-York.. 3d  cover  page. 
Carriage,  Coach  and  Car  Colors. 

Felton,  Rau  &  Sibley,  Philadelphia,  Pa - 860 

Wm.  Harland  &  Son,  Merton,  Surrey, 

England . 2d  cover  page 

On  sale  in  America  by  tirst-class  dealers  in  prin¬ 
cipal  cities. 

Hildreth,  Templeton  &  Co.,  New-York - 

. 3d  cover  page. 

Superfine  Coach  and  Car  Varnishes. 

Moller  &  Schumann,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 

. 2d  cover  page 

O’Brien  Varnish  Works,  South  Bend,  Ind. .  865 

Parrott  Varnish  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Ct . 

. 2d  cover  page 

Pratt  &  Lambert,  New-York  City .  841 

C.  C.  Reed  &  Co.,  New-York  City .  846 

E.  Smith  &  Co.,  New-York  City. .  .3d  cov.  page 
Stimson  &  Co.,  149  Milk-st.,  Boston,  Mass.  -847 
Coach  and  Car  Varnishes. 

Valentine  &  Company,  New-York .  839 

Fine  Coach  Varnishes  and  Colors. 

WHEELS  AND  WHEEL  STOCK. 

C.  C.  Anderson  &  Co.,  Gabon,  0 .  847 

Fine  Sarven  Patent,  Band  Hub  and  Plain  Wheels. 
Bollenbacher  &  Sons,  Bloomington,  Ind... 
Spokes. 

S.  N.  Brown  &  Co.,  Dayton,  0 . 855, 

Superior  Wheels,  Hubs,  Spokes,  etc. 

Crane  &  McMahon,  38  Park  Place,  N.  Y.. . 
(Salesroom,  New-York.)  Spokes,  Rims,  etc., 
and  Hickory,  Oak  and  Ash  Plank. 

Howard  M.  DuBois,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wheels,  Hubs,  Spokes,  etc. 

A.  M.  Eames  &  Co.,  So.  Framingham, 
Mass .  857 

Fine  Carriage  Wheels. 

Hagerstown  Spoke  Works, Hagerstown, Md.  844 
Hoopes,  Bro.  &  Darlington,  Limited,  West 

Chester,  Pa .  854 

Warner  Patent  and  Plain  Wheels.  Specialty: 
Thorough  Seasoning  and  Perfect  Work.  , 


H.  Hoover,  Ossian,  Ind .  866 

White  Elm  Hub  Blocks. 

Phineas  Jones  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J . 

Patent  and  Plain  Wheels,  Spokes,  Hubs,  etc. 
Lambertville  Spoke  Mfg.  Co.,  Lambertville, 

N.  J . * . ••••• 

Wheels,  Wheel  Stock,  Shafts,  Hubs,  Poles, 
Whiffletrees,  Plank,  etc.  t 

Philip  Lebzelter,  &  Co.,  Lim.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

TVhaole  ond  Whppl  Material.  f 


864 


850 


850 

846 


— To  Spoke  and  Wheel  Timber  Manufac¬ 
turers. — The  undersigned,  who  have  a  connection 
of  nearly  1,000  coach-builders  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  alone,  are  prepared  to  accept  an  agency  for  a 
first-class  maker  of  spokes,  etc.  Reference,  Wilcox 
&  Howe,  Birmingham,  Ct.  Address  with  drawings, 
prices  and  all  particulars,  Frederic  Selby  &  Co., 
Birmingham,  England. 


864 


Fine  Wheels  and  Wheel  Material 
New-York  Sarven  Wheel  Co.,  New-York.. 
Branch  of  Royer  Wheel  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O., 
which  see. 

Rochester  Wheel  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y - 

Wheels,  Hubs,  Spokes,  Rims. 

Royer  Wheel  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O . .  84b 

(Branch  House,  New-York  Sarven  Wheel  Co.) 
Improved  Sarven  Wheel  with  Rouse  Hub 
Bands  ;  also  Stoddard  Patent  and  Plain  Wheels. 

Skinner  &  Scott,  Lynn,  Mass .  857 

Wheels. 

Wales  Wheel  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn .  864 

Winch  &  Sons,  Bryant,  Ind .  842 

White  Elm  Hub  Blocks. 

WOODWORK  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Combination  Seat  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind...  862 
Perkins’  Patent  Veneer  Seats.  _ 

Albert  Dupont,  29  Rue  Guyot,  Paris,  France. 
School  for  Carriage  Drafting  ;  also,  Full-sized 
Working  Drawings  of  Carriages. 

Excelsior  Seat  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio .  864 

E.  F.  French,  New-York  City .  868 

F.  P.  Guigon,  Franklin,  Mass .  844 

Coach  Painters’  Memorandum  Tags. 

John  C.  Konrad,  New-York .  865 

Carriage  Drafting  and  Designing 


—Wanted. — A  first-class  carriage  painter  to  take 
entire  charge  of  paint  department.  Address  W.  B. 
Cadwallader  &  Son,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

_ Body-Maker  Wanted. — First-class  workman 

used  to  building  Hansom  Cab  bodies  preferred.  Also 
a  good  painter  on  same  work.  Address  Hansom,  care 
Bub. 

— Wanted. — First-class  smith  on  rockaways  and 
light  buggies  and  sulkies.  Must  be  a  strictly  first- 
class  workman.  Address  John  V.  Upington  &  Bro., 
Lexington,  Ky. 

_ Wanted. — A  situation  by  a  first-class  trimmer 

on  light  work,  a  steady  job  either  by  the  day  or  piece  ; 
piece-work  preferred.  Address  Trimmer,  Worth 
P.  O.,  Mercer  Co.,  Pa.  P.  O.  Box  70. 

_ Wanted. — A  situation  by  a  first-class  smith  who 

has  always  worked  in  a  city  at  light  work.  Address 
care  of  Box  73,  Scranton,  Pa. 

—For  Sale.— Durham  &  Wooster  offer  for  sale 
their  tools,  fixtures  and  stock.  Business  established 
1853.  Factory  for  sale  or  rent.  One  of  the  best  loca¬ 
tions  in  the  city.  For  particulars,  address 
&  Wooster,  New-Haven,  Ct. 


851 


^%fJT  Fan*''1®* 

sKLLlyv 


Durham 


—For  Sale.— At  a  bargain,  carriage  factory,  30  x 
95  feet,  two  stories,  conveniently  arranged,  water  on 
2d  floor.  Smith-shop,  24  x  28.  Good  platform  and 
lumber  shed.  Population  3,500.  No  competition. 
A  splendid  chance  for  one  or  two  men  with  small 
capital.  Address  P.  O.  Box  134,  Sullivan,  Ind. 

DURHAM  &  WOOSTER, 

NEW-HAVEN,  CONN., 

IMPORTERS  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 


T.  SZ1ELLT, 

Manufacturer  of  finest  NORWAY  IRON  Carriage, 
Tire  and  Spring  Bolts,  and  all  the  various  styles  of 
fancy  Bolts  used  by  Makers  of  Fine  Carriages. 
24th-st.,  below  Callowhill,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


FINISHING  VARNISH, 
Only  $3.80  Gallon. 


NGLISH  CANOPIES. 

Covering;,  Linings  and  Fringe. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States. 


To  any  Carriage  or  Wagon  Maker  who  is 
willing  to  pay  the  express  charges,  we  will  send 
one  pint  of  our  SPAR  VARNISH  without 
charge,  for  finishing  the  finest  work. 

Use  Pratt’s  Dryer  with  all  Roughstuff  and  first 
coats  of  Priming. 

IT  IS  SUPERIOR  TO  JAPANS. 
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KETTERER’S 

Patent  Wagon  Curtain  Fastener 


Patented  May  25,  1875. 


Fastener  arranged  to  receive  Curtain. 

ECONOMICAL,  DURABLE,  SECURE, 

•  SIMPLE, 

NOISELESS. 

Easily  Attached  and  Operated.  Curtain  Fastened. 

Address  Chas.  P.  Ketterer,  Express  Wagon  Manufacturer, 

SEND  FOR  circular.  90  Thompson-st.,  and  138  So.  Fifth-ave.,  New-York. 


State  and  20th-sts., 


Abbott  Buggy  Co., 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Timken  Spring  Buggies  and  Perry  Road  Carts. 


© 


HE  first  and  only  Cart  made  that  gives 
the  Horse  no  Cart  Motion,  and  does 
not  chafe  its  back. 

A  vehicle  that  rides  as  steady  with  two  wheels 
as  a  Buggy  with  four,  and  draws  one-third 
easier. 

A  Cart  that  really  rides  easier  than  a  Buggy, 
more  comfortable  than  a  Phaeton,  and 
that  is  Revolutionizing  the  Trade  ! 


The  Cart  trade,  which  had 
almost  died  out  on  account  of  the 
unsatisfactory  vehicles  of  that  kind 
put  upon  the  market,  has  been 
revived  by  us  with  the  wildest 
enthusiasm  by  the  introduction  of 

the  “Perry.” 


We  own  all  the  Perry  patents  for  the 
United  States  ;  and  in  order  to  more  fully 
supply  the  demand  for  this  popular  Cart,  we 
will  sell  the  attachments  and  parts  in  white  to 
carriage  manufacturers  to  put  up  Carts  for 
their  retail  trade,  where  we  have  no  estab¬ 
lished  agent  and  it  does  not  interfere  with  our 
wholesale  trade. 


POMPLETE 

Outfits 


FOR 


>! 


The  Cincinnati  Screw  and  Tap  Co.  C 


Metal-workers, 


AND  OTHERS. 


MAMJFACTUREBS  OF 


ONTRACTS 


SCREWS,  ii 

TAPS,  DIES 


universal 

MILLING  MACHINES! 


SOLICITED 


FOR 


New  Circulars  on  Milling  Machines  and 
Universal  Head  (Patent  pending). 


S.  E.  Cor.  Pearl  and  Plum  Sts., 

CINCINNATI,  0„  U.8.A. 


Special 

Machines, 

Patent  Derices, 

ETC.,  IN  QUANTITY. 


for 


Write  WINCH  &  SONS 

prices  on  DRV  Second-Growth  Wliite 
Elm  Hub  Blocks,  HICKORY  AND  OAK 
SPOKE  BLANKS,  SECOND-GROWTH  AND  FOR¬ 
EST  HICKORY,  OAK  AND  ASH  PLANK, 
TONGUES,  AXLES,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Ft.  Wayne,  Geneva  and  Bryant,  Ind.  Address 
BRYANT  (Jay  Co.),  INI). 


JOHN  STEPHENSON  CO.  (Lim.), 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Street  Cars  and  Omnibusesf 


iTE'w-'sroiR:^:. 


Hartford  Collinge  Collar  Axle.  Single  Nut. 


Made  from  best  Burden’s  Iron  or 
Bessemer  Steel. 

Represented  in  our  Catalogue  as  Nos. 
io  and  18.  For  full  line  of  axles  made 
by  us  send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue 
and  Price-list. 

THE  HARTFORD 
SPRING  AND  AXLE  CO. 

Norfolk,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  HUB 
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he  Parker  Carriage  Goods  Co. 

144  Hunt-st.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


A.  S.  PARKER,  Pres  ;  for  six  years  Gen’l  Agent  Crandal,  Stone  &  Co. 
P.  R.  MITCHELL,  Vice-President. 

The  Parker  Hub  Band.  L- M.  RINGWALT,  Secretary  andTreas. 
INSIDE  LINED. 


Manufacturers  of  the  following  Specialties : 

Knob  Patches  and  Fasteners. 


No  Combination 


Buckle  Loops. 

Buttons,  Tufting. 

Curtain  Lights. 

Concealed  Joints. 

Drive  Knobs. 

Riveting  Knobs. 

Barbed  Knobs. 

Staple  Knobs. 

Screw  Knobs. 


Name  Plates. 

Prop  Block  (Rubber). 

Prop  Block  Washers. 
Prop  Washers. 
Shaft  Rubbers. 

Top  Props,  Parker's  (no  screws). 

Top  Prop  Nuts. 

Whip  Sockets,  etc.,  etc. 


Knob  Patch  and  Fastener. 


Send  for  Samples  and  Prices. 


JACKSON  PAT.  PHAETON  BODY  AND 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


CARRIAGE  BODIES 

AND 

Titus’s  Pat.  Bent  Sill  Phaeton  Body 

Acknowledged  to  be  the  best  Phaeton  Body  ever  put  on  the  market. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price-list. 


CARRIAGE  GO., 

Jackson.  Mich. 


No.  I. 


F.  B.  STOCKBRIDGE,  President. 


G.  E.  STOCKBRIDGE,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer. 

ESTABLISHED  1870. 


S.  S.  McCAMLY,  Secretary. 


KALAMAZOO  SPRING  AND  AXLE  COMPANY 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 


) 


(0HE  most  careful  at¬ 
tention  given  to  Special 
Orders  to  be  made  from 
Patrons’  Drawings  and 
Patterns. 

Estimates  on  this  class 
of  work  given  on  appli¬ 
cation,  and  satisfaction 
in  material  and  work¬ 
manship  guaranteed. 


p^AVING  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  and  best  appoint¬ 
ed  Spring  Works  in  the 
country,  provided  with 
the  latest  and  most  im- 
proved  machinery, prices 
are  always  as  low  as  is 
consistent  with  the  high¬ 
est  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence  in  material  and 
manufacture. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  STYLES  OF 


CARRIAGE,  WAGON  and  SEAT  SPRINGS, 

Makers  of  all  the  Standard  Patent  Springs. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Terms. 

A  La  La  WORK  WARRANTED, 


TACKS 


Lining  and  Saddle  Nails. 

Upholsterers’,  Gimp,  Lace,  Trimmers’,  Carpet  Tacks  (Blued,  Tinned 

and  Coppered.) 

Silvered,  Japanned  and  Colored  Lining  and  Saddle  Nails. 

ALSO, 

Tufting  Buttons,  with  every  eye  soldered  to  its  back,  which  makes 
the  strongest  button  .n  the  market.  (Patented  June  28th,  1881.) 

AMERICAN  TACK  CO., 

N.  Y.  Salesroom,  1x6  Chambers-st.  Fairhaven,  Mass. 


BUTTONS 
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S.  D.  Kimbark, 

Michigan-ave.  and  Lake-st.,  CHICAGO 

Iron,  Steel,  Nails, 

Carriage,  Wagon,  and  Heavy  Hardware, 

TOOLS  AND  MACHINES, 

Carrirge  and  Wagon  Wood  Material, 

CARRIAGE  TRIMMINGS. 

m 

GENERAL  AGENT  FOR 

Tanite  Emery  Wheels  and  Machines. 


BAEDER,  ADAMSON  &  CO., 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


GLUE  Flint  and  Glass 


CURLED 
HAIR,  U1.ULI 

Emery  Paper  and  Emery  Cloth,  Ground  Flint  and  Cow  Hide  Whips, 

Excelsior,  Saddlers’  and  Stuffing  Hair,  Moss,  etc. 


HAIR  FELT,  for  Covering  Boilers  and  Pipes,  and  for  Lining  Refrigerators. 


Stores 


PHILADELPHIA,  730  Market-street. 
NEW-YORK,  67  Beekman-street. 
BOSTON,  143  Milk-street. 

CHICAGO,  182  Lake-street. 

L  CINCINNATI,  8  &  10  West  °earl-street. 


Especial  attention  paid  to  manufacturing  Glues  for  Carriage  and  outside  work. 
Quick-setting  and  not  affected  by  dampness. 


Guigon’s  Coach  Painters’  Memorandum  Tags. 

One  side  is  blanked  for  memoranda  between  the  painter  and  the  owner,  the  other 
for  data  relating  to  the  job  as  it  progresses. 

Cost  Less  than  One-half  Cent  each  Job  ! 

They  prevent  mistakes,  save  time,  money  and  vexation  ;  can  be  placed  Oil  file 
for  future  reference.  It  pays  every  Carriage  Painter  to  use  them.  Mailed  on  receipt 
of  price,  as  follows  : 

1,000  TaffS,  with  s  doz.  Hangers  and  2  Files  . . .  $3  50 
500  “  3  “  2  “  ....  2  00 

200  “  “  2  “  “  1  File  ....  I  25 

100  “  “  1  “  “  1  “  75 

Extra  Hangers,  per  doz.,  10c.;  3  doz.,  25c.  Extra  Files,  each  10c.;  3  ditto,  25c. 

The  Hangers  do  not  wear  out ,  and  can  be  used  indefinitely.  (Patent  applied  for.) 
Address  F.  I*.  Gl'IGON,  Franklin,  Mass. 

LOCKWOOD’S 

PATENT 

BUCKBOARD 


WAGON. 


Patented  in  U.  S., 
March  n,  1884. 

Patented  in  Canada, 
Aug.  16,  1884. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

WM.  LOCKWOOD, 


Madrid,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.Y. 


Per  Doz. 
Road  Wag’n,  6  in.  $3  50 
Buggy,  6%  inches,  3  so 
Phaeton,  7  inches,  4  00 
Coach,  inches,  4  00 
Sleigh,  12  inches,  5  00 

Packed  doz.  in  a  box. 


Patent-Leather  Sleigh 
Sockets,  12  inches. 
Special  lengths  to  order. 

Beaded  or  Plain 
Pattern. 


Beaded  Socket. 


A.  S.  Sherwood, 


DEALER  IN 


Carriage 


TRADE 

A.  +  S- 

MARK. 


Materials. 


Beaded  Pattern 


1546  BROADWAY,  Near  46th-st., 

Established  1879.  NRW-YORK. 

Telephone  Call — sgth-st.,  No.  273. 


( C 


PORTER’S 

EASY”  BOLT  CLIPPER 


IS  THE  BEST. 


New-York,  ii  January,  1882. 
Messrs.  Porter  &  Wooster— Gents :  Yours  of  10th 
duly  received,  and  we  beg  to  say  in  reply  that  we  like 
your  “  Easy  ”  Bolt  Clipper,  and  find  it  indispensable  in 
our  business,  and  can  recommend  it  with  entire  confidence 
to  the  trade.  Yours  truly, 

J.  B.  Brewster  &  Co.,  of  25th-street. 

Write  for  New  Circular.  PORTER  &  WOOSTER, 
"66  &  68  Beverly-st.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Capacity,  1,500,000  per  annum. 

Established  1870.  Incorporated  1880. 

Hagerstown  Spoke  Works, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

All  kinds  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
SPOKES, 

HAGERSTOWN,  MARYLAND. 

C.  W.  Sebold,  President.  J.  H.  Beachlby,  Vice  Pres’t. 
W.  E.  Foltz,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


Bolt  and  Rivet  Clippers. 

IN  PRACTICAL  USE  OVER  TEN  YEARS. 

For  cutting  off  the  ends  of  bolts  and  rivets,  on  car 
riages,  wagons,  harness,  etc. 

Send  for  a  Circular  and  Price-list. 

CHAMBERS,  BROTHER  &  CO., 

52d-st.,  below  Lancaster-ave.,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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Our  Specialties. 

METALLIC 

Knob  Patch  Fastener  and  Ring, 

For  heavy  Leather  Curtains. 


METALLIC 

Knob  Patch  Fastener  and  Eyelet, 

For  Rubber  Curtains. 


METALLIC 

BUCKLE  LOOPS. 

Durable,  of  Simple  Construction 
and  Neat  Appearance. 


METALLIC 

Wagon  Curtain  Patches, 

with  Screw-eyes  or  Staples. 


DOHAN’S 

Carriage  Curtain  Lights. 

Full  Assortment. 


CARRIAGE  KNOBS. 

Upwards  of  20  Styles  and  Sizes. 
Japanned  or  Plated. 


Etc-,  Etc.,  Etc. 


Rices 

Easy-Riding 

Carriage 

Springs 

are  now  absolutely  the 
most  perfect  in  the 
world. 

Hundreds  of  Carriage- 
makers  write  us  that  all 
who  use  them  are  de¬ 
lighted  with  them. 

For  Sale  by  all  Dealers  in 
Carriage  Goods. 

Send  for  Descriptive 
Circulars  and  Testimoni¬ 
als. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

RIGR 

Spring  and  Carriage 

COMPANY, 

PITTSTON,  I*  A. 

Wm.  &  Harvey  Rowland, 

Frankford,  Philadelphia. 

Heney  &  Lacroix, 

Montreal,  Canada. 
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Metallic  Buckle  Loops. 


No.  1 


Loop  with  two  Buckles.  Size  of  Loop,  X  2 inches. 


FT  the  beginning  of  a  new  season  we  beg  to 
invite  the  attention  of  Carriage  Manufacturers 
to  our  Specialties  of  Trimmings  and  Hardware. 
These  goods  enjoy  a  deserved  reputation  for  prac¬ 
ticability  and  uniform  standard  quality,  established 
during  a  successful  period  of  ten  years,  and  by  care¬ 
ful  attention  to  the  requirements  of  the  Trade. 

Our  specialties  are  all  distinctly  marked  and 
labeled  with  our  firm  name.  Dealers  and  consumers 
will  please  to  notice  this  particularly  so  that  they 
may  receive  the  genuine  and  correct  articles. 

All  orders  executed  with  usual  dispatch,  and  all 
inquiries  answered  promptly  and  fully. 


Our  Specialties. 

AIR-CUSHIONED 

Rubber  Top  Prop  Blocks. 


LEATHER  LOOPS. 

With  or  without  Metal  Fastener. 


STAR  BUCKLE  LOOPS. 

An  entirely  new  article,  combining 
appearance  of  leather  and  dur¬ 
ability  of  metal  loop. 


Talcott’s  Elastic  Button-hole. 


KNOB  EYELETS. 


Metal  Stamping  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  Carriage  Trimmings  and  Hardware, 

134  and  136  Duane-street, 

N  R  W  -  Y  O  R  K  . 


WASHERS. 

Axle,  Top  Prop  and  Prop  Block. 


TUFTING  BUTTONS. 

Japanned,  Cloth  or  Leather  cov¬ 
ered. 


Metallic  Top-Stays. 


TACKS,  LINING  NAILS. 


Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 


The  principle  on  which  this  spring  is  constructed  may  be  readily  understood  by  reference  to  the  cut 
below  The  inner  ends  of  the  springs  are  rigidly  secured  to  cross-sills.  The  straight  portion  rests  in 
rubber-cushioned  phosphor-bronze  boxes  on  the  side-sills.  The  outer  ends  of  arms  are  attached  to  head- 
block  and  back  axle  by  clip  shackles.  It  will  be  seen  that  when  the  wheels  pass  over  obstructions,  the 
outer  ends  of  the  arms  will  be  elevated,  the  bearing  portions  will  rotate  freely  in  the  boxes,  the  coils  will 
be  wound  up,  and  the  motion  being  distributed  throughout  their  entire  length,  will  be  so  com¬ 
pletely  neutralized  that  very  little  will  be  transmitted  to  the  body  ;  hence  it  will  remain  practically 

at  rest.  ,  .  , 

The  superior  riding  qualities  of  the  Rice  Spring  are  due  entirely  to  its  extreme 
length  each  of  the  four  springs  composing  a  set  being  very  nearly  six  feet  long. 

Their  wonderful  durability  is  the  result  of  the  mode  of  attachment,  which 
is  such  as  to  reduce  the  leverage  to  less  than  one-seventh  of  the  total  length  of 


Jp| 


the  spring,  while  in  the  elliptic  and  other  forms  of  leaf  springs  the  leverage  is 
not  less  than  one-half  the  total  length  of  the  spring.  The  bend  of  steel ,  when 
the  spring  is  working  up  to  the  full  limit  allowed  by  the  mode,  of  attachment,  is  less 
than  one-fourth  of  an  inch  per  foot,  while  in  the  elliptic  form  it.  is  not  less  than  two 
inches.  The  springs  being  made  of  the  finest  quality  of  crucible  cast-steel,  'will  stand  this 
small  amount  of  action  for  an  unlimited  period  without  weakening  or  breaking.  1  his 
shortness  of  leverage  makes  it  possible  to  use  a  spring  of  great  length,  and  consequent  elastic  y, 
and  yet  very  light.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  springs  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  lighter  than 
elliptic  springs  of  the  same  carrying  capacity.  The  springs  being  attached  directly  to  the  head-  oc 
back  axle,  the  side-bars  are  subjected  to  no  strain  whatever,  and  may  therefore  be  made  muc  1  'h  1  *  1 
than  with  other  side-bar  springs.  , 

Each  size  is  warranted  to  carry  its  specified  load  over  any  road,  at  any  rate  of  speed. 
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Reed’s  Coach  and  Railway  Varnishes 

FINE  COACH  VARNISH.  FINF.  RATT.WAV  vapmtcu 


PRICE-LIST. 


FINE  COACH  VARNISH. 

Per  Gal. 
in 

Sealed  Cans 

Pale  Durable  Body  Finishing,  .  .  $5.50 

Best  Pale  or  Coach  Finishing,  .  5.00 

Light  Shade  Coach-Body  Finishing,  .  4.50 

Extra  Coach,  or  Hard  Dry’g  Body  Finis’g,  4 . 50 
Heavy  Gear,  or  Wearing  Body  Finishing,  4  50 
Best  Coach  Rubbing  (Slow),  .  .  4.50 

Hard  Drying  Body  Rubbing,  (Quick),  4.00 
Black  Coloring  Rubbing,  .  .  4.00 

Enamel  Top  Finish,  .  .  .  4.00 

One-Coat  Coach,  .  .  .  3,50 

No.  1  Coach,  .  .  .  .  .3.00 

Reed’s  Improved  Coach  Japan,  .  1.75 

Gold-Size  Japan,  .  .  .  ,  3.50 

Reed’s  Coach  Primer  and  Filler,  .  2.50 

W.  M 


OFFICE: 

1 12  East  I4th-st.,  New-York  City. 


FINE  RAILWAY  VARNISH. 

Per  Gal. 

PRICE-LIST.  in 

...  Sealed  Cans 

Railway  Car  Finishing,  Outside,  .  $5.50 

Railway  Car  Finishing,  Inside,  .  4.50 

Locomotive  Finishing,  .  .  .  4.0*0 

Railway  Car  Rubbing,  Outside,  .  4.50 

Railway  Car  Rubbing,  Inside,  .  .  4.00 

Locomotive  Rubbing,  .  .  .  4.00 

Improved  Car  Japan  Dryer,  .  i<75 

London  Marine  (for  stacks),  .  .  1.75 

Color  Mixing  Varnish,  .  .  .  1.50 

Pale  Oil  Finish,  Inside,  .  3- 50 

Dark  Oil  Finish,  Inside,  .  .  2.50 

White  Hard  Spirit  Varnish,  .  .  4.00 

Gold  Size  Japan,  .  .  .  .  3.50 

Reed’s  Car  Primer  and  Filler,  2.50 

St.  Louis,  Mo.;  A.  W.  Strauss  &  Co.,  153  Congress 


We  put  up  our  Varnishes  in  square  cans  sealed,  of  One,  Two  and  Five  Gallon  capacity,  and  make  no  charge  for  cans  cases  or  cartave 

When  ordered  in  Barrels  or  Half  Barrels,  we  make  a  reduction  of  20  cents  per  gillon.  ’  cartage 


JAMES  L.  HAVEN,  President. 


GEO.  L.  ROUSE,  Vice-Pres’t  and  Sup't. 


Improved  Sarven  Wheels, 


This  is  the  OLD  RELIABLE  SARVEN 
WHEEL  in  every  particular,  with  the  addition  of  the 
ROUSE  HUB  BANDS,  tightly  pressed  on  the  hub, 
back  and  front  of  the  flanges  ;  those  on  the  back  extend¬ 
ing  from  a  point  under  the  back  flange  to  the  back  end  of 
the  hub,  and  those  on  the  front  extending  from  a  point 
under  the  front  flange  to  the  point  where  it  abuts  closely 
against  the  “  Point  Band  ”  when  in  position. 

It  makes  a  neat  and  stylish  finish,  is  light,  and  as  the 
bands  are  separate  from  the  flanges,  they  can  be  pressed 
on  much  tighter  than  the  extended  flange.  They  fit 
closely  and  make  a  water-tight  joint. 


The  advantages  are  a  thorough  protection  of  the  hub 
from  the  action  of  the  weather,  and  from  decay. 

The  front  of  the  hub  is  protected  from  damage  by 
collisions  in  crowded  streets. 

The  back  end  is  covered,  and  the  expense  of  butt 
bands  is  saved  to  the  manufacturer. 

It  is  an  invaluable  improvement  on  ICE  WAGONS, 
WATER  SPRINKLERS,  MILK  WAGONS, 
FIRE  APPARATUS,  etc.,  and  for  all  vehicles 
transporting  passengers  or  freight  on  the  Plains  of  the 
West  and.  South-West,  and  in  the  Mountains,  it  is  spe¬ 
cially  adapted  to  the  heavy  freighting  over  rough  roads. 


WITH  ROUSE  HUB-BANDS, 

(Patented  August  20th,  1878.)  Manufactured  by 

Royer  Wheel  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

BANDS  WILL  BE  SUPPLIED  ON  THF  l< A  99  «</"•»>  ^  o  . 

,  .  d,  and  C  Grades  of  Sarven  Wheels  only,  and  without  Extra  cost. 

It  is  intended  that  the  presence  of  these  Bands  shall  be  a  Guarantee  of  Quality  to  the  purchaser. 

WE  ALSO  MANUFACTURE  STODDARD  PATENT  WHEELS. 

Branch  House,  New-York  Sarven  Wheel  Co.,  ioi  Bowery,  New-York  City. 

Agents  for  KING’S  PATENT  SPRING  ’WIIIITT.ICT'Il ICIC. 


BARNES’ 

Patent  Foot  and  Steam  Power  Machinery. 
Complete  outfits  for  Actual  Workshop  Bus¬ 
iness.  Lathes  for  Wood  or  Metal.  Circular 
Saws, Scroll  Saws, Formers,  Mortisers, Ten- 
oners,  etc., etc.  Machines  on  trial  if  desired. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price-list,  Free. 

W.  F.  &  JOHN  BARNES, 

No.  2054  Main-st.,  Rockford,  Ill. 


The  Best  Top  in  the  Market. 


FOR  BUSINESS  IN  THE  WORKSHOP. 


Read  what  Chas.  Folter,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  says: — I  thought  you  would 
like  to  know  how  the  No.  6  Lathe  works 
that  you  sent  me.  It  is  just  as  good, and 
better  than  you  represented  it  to  be. 

Your  velocipede  foot-power  is  the 
best  foot-power  I  ever  saw.  I  have  not 
seen  as  good  a  lathe  for  the  money,  in 
Boston — with  both  rod  and  screw  feed. 

O.  C.  Hill,  M.  E.  Blackfoot, Idaho: 
• — I  sat  at  the  lathe  steadily  for  n  hours, 
cutting  off  and  threading  1%  steam 
pipes.  Those  who  saw  the  work  de¬ 
clared  it  equal  to  a  15-hour  job  in  a  ma¬ 
chine  shop.  T aken  with  special  regard 
to  the  velocipede  foot-motion,  I  con¬ 
sider  the  lathe  without  an  equal. 


Address,  No.  2054  Main-st.,  Rockford,  Ill.,  W.  F.  &  John  Barnes 


The  attention  of  the 
Trade  is  asked  for  our 
superior  make  of  goods, 
including 

CARRIAGE  TOPS 
CUSHIONS, 

BACKS, 

FALLS,  etc., 

all  of  best  material  and 
thorough  workmanship. 
Send  for  illustrated  price* 
list. 

C.Z.  Kroh&Bro. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 
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Crandal’s  Improved 

Wagon  Curtain 
Patch. 

Patented  May  4th,  1880. 
Re-issued  Apr.  3d,  1883. 


Patent  Metal  Buckle  Loops. 

GRANDAL,  STONE  &  GO., 
BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y., 

Manufacturers  of  a  Fine  Line  of 


CARRIAGE  TRIMMINGS. 


Crandal’s  Patent  Curtain  Strap. 


Knob  Eyelets,  with  Leathers. 
Patented  Dec.  3d,  1872. 
Re-issued  Sept.  16th,  1879, 
Patented  May  4th,  1880. 
Re-issued  Apr.  3d,  1883. 


c.mwtwi" 
£  CO 


FINE 


ATENT 


Band  Hub  and  Plain 


WHEELS, 

Manufactured  from  Choice 


Second-Growth  Timber, 

BY 

C.  C.  Anderson  &  Co., 

GALION,  OHIO. 

Send  for  Price-list. 


Highest  Award  for  Fine  Wheels  at  Cincinnati  Exposition, ^1884  (Silver  Medal). 


The  Strongest  and  Easiest 
riding  Spring  made. 

J7  VERY  person,  without  exception,  who 
has  used  these  springs,  pronounces 
them  head  and  shoulders  above  all  others 
now  known  to  the  carriage  trade. 

Here  are  a  few  points  of  advantage  we 
claim : 

First:  They  are  adjustable,  and  can  be 
fitted  to  all  sizes  of  gearing  or  body,  having 
a  variation  of  four  (4)  inches  (two  inches  in¬ 
crease  or  reduction  in  length  from  standard  size,  at  which  they  are 
coupled  at  the  factory). 

Second :  They  carry  the  body  in  a  better  position,  when  unevenly 
loaded,  than  any  flexible  spring  now  before  the  public. 

Third:  Their  simplicity  of  application  enables  any  one,  even 


Patented  August  30,  1881. 
Reissued  Aug.  21,  1883. 

an  unskilled  mechanic,  to  adjust  them  by 
simply  changing  the  bolts  in  the  crabs. 

Fourth  :  By  the  manner  of  attaching  the 
crabs  in  the  center,  we  avoid  all  forward 
motion  of  the  body  upon  striking  obstruc¬ 
tions,  which  with  other  Side-bar  Springs, 
sometimes  causes  a  breakage  of  spring- 
bar. 

It  would  seem  impossible  to  combine 
in  any  style  of  springs,  greater  strength,  neatness,  durability, 
ease  of  motion  and  application  than  we  claim  is  to  be  found  in 
ours,  and  we  feel  confident  that  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to 
order  a  sample  set,  knowing  full  well  that  other  orders  will  follow 
after  a  trial. 


The  •  OLIN  •  Spring. 

•  :  FOR  SIDE-BAR  VEHICLES.:- 


T.  D,  OLIN  &  CO.,  181  West  4th-street,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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O.  E.  WALKER,  Pres’t. 


F.  W.  DINKELMAN,  Sec’y. 


The  Queen  City  Forging  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Carriage  Hardware, 

INCLUDING 

Fifth  Wheels,  Shaft  Couplings, 


Get  the  Best, 


King  Bolts  and  other 
Drop  Forgings. 

Catalogue  &  Price-lists  on  application 
Factory,  Cor.lR.  R.  and  Thompson-street, 
P.  O.  Station,  C.  CINCINNATI,  0. 


CHAS.  D.  THUM, 

150  North  Third  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA, 

Manufacturer  of  every  description  of 

Coach  and  Carriage 

BRUSHES, 


ALSO 


m 

CIUUJ 


Paint  and  Sash  Tools, 

Fitch,  Badger  and  Camel-Hair  Var¬ 
nish  (extra  thick  and  strong), 

Camel,  Ox  and  Sable  Pencils,  etc. 

The  Celebrated  THUM  HALF-ELASTIC 
VARNISH-BRUSH  is  warranted  to  stand 
until  it  is  worn  out.  It  can  be  used  for  finish¬ 
ing  without  being  previously  worn  down;  will 
last  longer  and  cam.  more  varnish  than  any 
other  brush.  Ask  ycur  dealer  for  them,  or 
send  for  a  circular. 


3West  \m 

newyork. 


45laSaIIe$t 

Chicago. 


•«<©HE  liAI^GEST  AND  0)OST  (©OMPLETE  ASSORTMENTS- 

OP  VERY  SUPERIOR  DESIGNS  AND  QUALITY. 

Price-List  and  Sample  Book  Mailed  upon  Application. 

- -WE  HAVE  NO  BRANCH  HOUSE  IN  CINCINNATI. - 


Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Lowest  Prices  furnished  of  Barouche,  Phaeton, 
Jagger,  Piano,  Surrey  and  Eureka  Bodies. 


660. — Grand  Phaeton. 

With  or  without  our  Adjustable  Canopy. 


MILLER  CARRIAGE  CO.,  Bellefontaine,  0. 


The  Soule  Patent  Combination 


SIDE-BAR  SPRING, 

and  all  other  Fine  Springs,  made  by 

TUTHILL  SPRING  CO,  Chicago,  III. 
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James  Driscol  &  Sons  Company, 


SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Jagger  Wagon  Body.— Design  No.  30. 

This  Improved  Jagger  Wagon  is  furnished  with  working 
Irons  for  seats,  and  has  grown  deservedly  popular,  as  it  forms 
both  a  business  wagon  and  family  carriage. 

We  also  manufacture  best  quality  oe 


CARRIAGE-PARTS. 


GARRIAGE  BODIES 

FOR  THE  TRADE. 

# 

First-class  Materials.  Low  Prices.  Easy  1  erms. 

Superior  Workmanship. 

Send  for  our  new  Descriptive  Cata¬ 
logue  and  Price-list,  containing  Illustrations 
of  our  different  styles  of  Bodies  and  Car¬ 
riage-parts.  Prices  much  reduced  from  former 

lists.  Whitechapel  Wagon  Body. — Design  No.  24. 


Bow  Sockets  for  1 884. 


The  Quality  of  our  Bow  Sockets  will  be  maintained,  whether 

* 

prices  are  or  not.  We  assure  buyers  of  our  Sockets  that  they  are  as  strong 
and  as  well  finished  as  when  they  cost  double  the  present  pi  ice,  and 

every  set  has  the  strip  of  steel  welded  within  back  tube. 

Our  Connecting  Rods  are  sold  with  guarantee  against  the  claims 

of  any  patent  ante-dating  ours. 

ToplifF  &  Ely, 

Elyria,  Ohio. 

The  Dalzell  &  Ives  Wrought  Box. 

A  PERFECT  BOX  FOR  CARRIAGE  AXI.ES. 

This  is  the  Only  Box  that  can  be,  and  is  made  Absolutely  Hard,  with  a  Perfect  Bearing  Surface  for  the  Axle. 

IT  IS  LIGHTER  AND  STRONGER  THAN  BOXES  MADE  FROM  ANY  OTHER  METAL. 

These  Boxes  have  been  in  continuous  use  for  ten  years  by  builders  of  Fine  Carriages,  and  at  the  present  time  are  the 

only  available  Box  for  first-class  work. 

EVERY  BOX  FULLY  WARRANTED. 

We  refer  by  permission,  to  Brewster  &  Co.  (of  Broome-street),  The  Henry  Killam  Co.,  J.  B.  Brewster  &  Co.,  Chauncey  Thomas  &  Co., 

’  Chas.  S.  Caffrey  Co.,  and  others. 

The  Dalzell  &  Ives  Wrought  Box  Co.,  South  Egremont,  Mass. 
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Kemper  Brothers, 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

CARRIAGE  GOODS, 

No.  168  Main-street, 

CINCINNATI. 


1845:  W.  P.  Wilstach. 
1867 :  Scott  &  Day. 


1855:  W.  P.  Wilstach  &  Co. 
1877:  Conrad  B.  Day  &  Co. 


CONRAD  B.  DAY  &  CO., 

Coach  Makers’  Materials 

AND 

Saddlery  Hardware 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

1  he  Best  Assortment  in  the  United  States. 

No.  38  North  Third-street,  Philadelphia. 

Philip  Lebzelter  &  Co 

•9 

LANCASTER,  PA., 

MAKERS  OF  FINE  SECOND-GROWTH 

Hickory  Rims,  Shafts  and  Spokes, 

AND  OF 

Banded  Hubs  and  Banded  Hub  Wheels. 

Also,  Brewster  Drop-Reaches. 


TOMLINSON  SPRING  CO, 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Fine  Carriage  Springs  and  Axles. 

Clarkson  Patent  Springs 

TWO-WHIEELEKS, 

A  SPECIALTY. 


Lambertville  Spoke  Mfg.  Co., 


MANUFACTURERS  of 


Sarven  and  Warner  Pat.  and  Plain  Wheels, 
Spokes,  Hubs,  Bent  Rims,  Shafts  and  Poles. 
WHIFFLETREES  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

Pick,  Sledge,  Hatchet  and  Hammer  Handles, 

John  Finney,  )  . 

wmHlaCue°rsson’(  Lambertville,  New-Jersey. 

Largest  Mfg.  for  Export  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

BRIDGEPORT  COACH-LACE  COT 

Successors  to  B.  TC.  Mills  &  Co. 

Established  1837 . 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


ALL  KINDS  OF 


SEND  FOR  PRICE-LIST. 


BENT  GLASS 

For  Coaches  and  Hearses. 

Vanhorne,  Griffen  &  Co., 

IMPORTERS  OF 

French  Sheet  and  Plate  Glass, 

Nos.  131,  133  135  and  137  FRANKLIN-STREET, 

NEW-YORK. 

Bending  and  Beveling  Works,  Newark,  N.  J. 


GOACH-LAGE  AND  TRIMMINGS. 

We  call  especial  attention  to  our  New  Patent  Tufts,  manufactured 
by  machinery,  exclusively  by  us,  and  placed  upon  the  market  at  50  pel 
cent.  less  than  the  old  style  of  hand-made  Tuft. 


Send  for  Sample, 


ESTABLISHED 


JUL  F,  1882 


GOODYEAR  &  IVES 

(Successors  to  L.  F.  Goodyear  )  9 

manufacturers  of  ale  KINDS  AND  grades  of 

Carriage  Axles. 


Steel’s  Patent 
SAND  BOX  AXLES 
A  Specialty. 

The  Best  in  Use. 


L.  F.  Goodyear. 
George  E.  Ives, 


NEW-HAVEN,  CONN. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Price-List, 


Ten  Eick  &  Kent, 

I555  Broadway, 

n>TE^X7'-~5r otsik:  cit'Z". 

DEALERS  IN  ALL  GOODS  FOR 
CARRIAGE-MAKERS. 

spokes! 

GREENSBORO’  HANDLE  WORKS, 

-  CRANE  &  McMAHON, 

No.  38  PARK  PLACE,  NEW-YORK. 

North  Carolina  Second-Growth  Hickory, 

the  best  in  the  world. 

'  ICKAxeY’pi?kASl.f,nd  PLANK-  R!ms  and  Carriage  Wood  Stock, 

Axe,  Pick,  Sledge  Handles,  etc.,  for  Domestic  and  Foreign  Trade. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

lVc  make  a  sP“ialty  of  supplying  Jobbers  and  Wheel-makers . 
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E.  Sterling,  Pres. 


F.  B.  Hawley,  Treas.  E.  W.  Marsh,  Sec. 


ESTABLISHED  1843. 


HOWARD  M.  DUBOIS, 

PROPRIETOR 


Spring  Perch  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Fine  Carriage  Springs. 

_ _  « 

First  quality  Springs,  of  every  style  and  pattern,  made  to  order. 

Side-bar  Wagon  Springs  a  Specialty, 

INCLUDING  AMONG  OTHERS  THE 

J.  B.  Brewster,  Timken,  R.  M.  Stivers  and  Gosling  patents. 

-Address  Spring  Perch  Co., 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


Union  Spoke  and  Rim  Works, 


Otter,  below  Front,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Spokes, 

Rims, 

Hubs. 


WHEELS, 

including 
Sarven  Banded, 
Kinney 
and 

Warner. 


A  long  practical  experience,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  stock, 
careful  personal  selection  of  it,  the  use  of  improved  machinery  and 
methods  in  its  manufacture,  and  prompt  and  particular  attention 
to  orders,  warrants  us  in  soliciting  your  patronage. 

WOOD  BENDING  FOR  CARRIAGE  WORK  A  SPECIALTY. 

Prices  and  information  cordially  given  on  application. 


WALTER  &  MILLER, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Carriage  Hardware, 


FREMONT,  OHIO. 


This  Coupling  has  been  in  use  for  5  years,  has  given  the  best  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  proven  the  best  Coupling  ever  placed  in  the  market. 

SEND  FOR  LOW  PRICES. 


Rubber  and  Leather 
Carriage 

AND 

Extension  Tops, 

Cushions,  Backs,  Dashes 
and  Shifting  Rails, 

Cortland,  N.  Y. 

We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Carriage  Tops  in  the  United  States,  and 
are  prepared  to  give  the  Trade  better  goods,  and  at  lowest  prices,  than  any  other 
manufacturer.  Our  goods  are  sold  by  all  the  principal  Jobbers  in  Carriage 
Goods  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Catalogues  and  Price-list  on  application. 


Excelsior  T op  Company 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Timken  Patents  Sustained  in  the  U.  S.  Courts. 


After  a  struggle  of  over  three  years,  during  which  time  the  records  of  European 
and  American  patents  have  been  thoroughly  searched  for  information  regarding 
“  Cross-Springs,”  and  a  thorough  search  made  through  this  country,  at  an  enormous 
cost,  to  find  all  devices  pertaining  to  “  Cross-Springs,”  with  a  view  to  defeat  my 
patent,  all  search  has  proved  fruitless,  and  my  patents  have  been  sustained  in  every 
particular  in  the  U.  S.  Courts,  by  his  Honor,  Judge  Sage,  on  the  9th  day  of  Dec., 
1884,  as  shown  by  decree  published  in  the  January  number,  page  715,  this  journal. 

Now,  therefore,  I  warn  all  Spring  and  Carriage  Manufacturers,  Dealers  and 
users,  against  infringing  my  patent  “  Cross-Springs,”  as  I  shall  protect  my  rights  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  the  law. 


The  following  Spring  Makers  are  licensed  by  me  to  make  and  sell  my  Springs,  and  are  under  contract 
to  manufacture  first-class  Springs  and  warrant  them  in  every  particular. 


The  Bridgeport  Spring  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 
Spring  Perch  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 
Tomlinson  Spring  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Chicago  Spring  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

D.  W.  Shuler,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
Cincinnati  Spring  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Forest  City  Spring  Works,  Cleveland,  O. 


St.  Louis  Spring  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wood,  Smith  &  Co.,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  &  Harvey  Rowland,  Frankford,  Phila. 

Houston  Hay,  Coshocton,  O. 

R.  Tomlinson’s  Spring  and  Axle  Works,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 
Wentworth  Spring  and  Axle  Co.,  Gardiner,  Maine. 
Penn  &  Lee,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Keystone  Spring  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Canton  Spring  Co.,  Canton,  O. 

Liggett  Spring  &  Axle  Co.,  Limited,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Cleveland  Spring  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Kalamazoo  Spring  and  Axle  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Detroit  Steel  and  Spring  Works,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Smith,  Sutton  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Tuthill  Spring  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Henry  Timken,  Patentee,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Dalzell’s  Improved  Collinge  Axle, 


Greatly  superior  in 
all  respects 
to  all  other  so-called 
Half  Collinge 
and 

Improved  Collinge 
Axles. 


For  particulars,  address 


Dalzell  Axle  Co 


SOUTH 

EGREMONT, 

MASS. 


Half-Patent  and  other  styles  of  Axles,  of  Best  Material  and  Workmanship. 

THE  -A.  /■:.  SMITH’’  AXLE. 


Strongest, 

lightest-running, 

and  only  Swell-shoulder  Axle  1 
having  a 

Perfect  Rearing 
the  Kntlre  I.ength 
of  Ann. 


WITH  NUT  ON  THE  ARM. 


THE 


PRICES 

UNEQUALED, 

WITH 

QUALITY 

A 

CONSIDERATION. 


SEND  FOR  SUPPLEMENTAL  PRICE-LIST  AND  CIRCULAR  OF  THE 

Alfred  E.  Smith  &  Warner  Axle  Co.,  MA””FA""“"S  Vehicle  Axles  of  Sterling  Quality. 

WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE.  “A.  E.  Smith.”  “  Carswell  and  Vandenbraak.” 


-July  8,  1  884- 


THIS  Company  offers  to  the  public 
a  Carriage  Axle  destined,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  to  supersede  all  other  Axles  now 
in  use.  It  is  operated  on  an  entirely 
new  principle.  The  wheel  is  held  on  by 
a  ball  running  around  the  Axle  in  a 
groove,  the  ball  being  held  in  place  by 
a  cup-shaped  screw,  as  shown  in  cut 
above.  This  is  NOT  a  ball  BEARING 
Axle. 

Its  merits  are :  1st.  Absolute  safety. 
2d.  Extra  strong.  3d.  Perfect  cleanli¬ 
ness.  4th.  No  washers  required.  5th. 
Noiseless.  6th.  Less  friction  than  any 
other.  No  shoulder  or  end  friction. 


ss?*- To  “ al1  ”p' 11  "**“ a"  «•“’*• They »•  ^  -  Wi*  p’VdpVss 

EUREKA  AXLE  COMPANY,  137  Broad-street,  LYNN,  MASS. 

S.  H.  ATKINS,  General  Manager. 


Side  view  of 
Shaw’s  Patent 


Draft-Equalizing,  Portable  Pole,  Shifting  Whiffletree 


Platform  Spring  Gearing,  made  VX  "by ‘the'0" the 

NATIONAL  VEHICLE  GO., 

RACINE,  WIS. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars. 


The  HAMLIN  Patent.  A  New  Era  in  Cross  Springs  ! 

CROSS-SPRING 
FOR  SIDE-BAR  VEHICLES. 

PERSPECTIVE  VIEW, 

showing 
Separation  of 
the  leaves 
of  spring,  and 
manner  of 
clipping. 

This  Spring  has  been  fully  tested,  by  the  severed 
Usage,  for  the  past  three  years,  with  entire  success. 

Among  the  advantages  of  these  Springs  over  aP 
others,  are  the  fpllowing  •  No  dead  steel  to  carry ;  no 
more  friction,  with  its  accompanying  slow  movement 
and  heavy  rebound,  as  these  spring  the  entire  length. 
Each  part>  works  independently  of  the  other  at  the 
center,  giving  a  soft,  elastic  movement,  free  from  the 
short,  chopping  motion,  rebound  and  side-roll  so  pre¬ 
valent  in  all  other  Cross  Springs  making  the  G.  B 
Hamlin  Cross  Spring  the  best  that  nas  yet  beer  pro¬ 
duced,  as  the  body  can  be  set  as  low  as  the  Brewster 
As  we  are  the  only  Company  licensed  by  the  Patentee  to  manufacture  and  sell  these  Springs  in  the  United  States, 
all  others  are  infringements  and  will  be  held  accountable  by  said  Patentee.  Discounts  given  on  Quantities.  ^ 

R.  Tomlinson  Spring  and  Axle  Works,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Springs  sold  by  the 
set,  with  Shackle  and 
Royalty  included. 


Established  1839,  and  in  continuous  business  since 
that  time. 


R.  COOK  &  SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Carriage  and  Wagon  Axles, 

WINSTED,  CONN. 

Highest  Medal  awarded  us  at  Vienna  for  our  Artists’ 
Oil  Colors  in  Tubes. 

CHAS.  MOSER  &  CO., 

61  Main-street,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Superfine  Coach  Colors  in  Japan, 

ARTISTS’  OIL  COLORS  IN  TUBES. 

Importers  of  Carriage-makers’  Materials  of  every 
description. 
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Drop  Perch 

Gear  Irons. 

NORWAY  FORGINGS. 

X-ia,rgrest  Line  ever  Offered.  I 


Set  No.  1. — For  Single  Perch. 


Set  No.  2. — For  Pennoyer  and  other  Side- 
Spring  Gears.  Single  Perch. 


Set  No.  3. — For  Single  Perch. 


Timken  Gear  Irons. 


Above  may  be  obtained  of  all  dealers,  or  by 
addressing  us. 

Send  for  new  Circular  and  Price-list. 

E.  D.  Clapp  Mfg.  Co., 

AUBURN,  N.  Y, 


We  call  the  special  attention  of  the  Carriage  Trade  to  our 

I  M  PROVED 

Substitute  for  Leather. 


Silver  Medals  for  Best  Substitute  for  Leather  awarded  at  Cincinnati  and 


Louisville  Expositions,  1  883. 


The  goods  cannot  be  distinguished  from  real  leather,  are  impervious  to  water,  not  affected  by 
heat  or  cold,  and  will  not  crack,  rub  or  peel  off. 

These  Qualities  we  Fully  Guarantee  to  every  Purchaser. 

Since  its  introduction  to  the  Carriage  Trade,  it  has  proved  its  durability  by  the  test  of  actual 
and  continued  use  on  vehicles,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  demand  for  it  has  been  steadily 
increasing.  It  is  now  used  and  approved  by  the  largest  manufacturers. 

It  is  Beautiful  in  Appearance,  Durable,  and  Low  in  Price, 

and  may  be  had  in  all  desirable  colors,  in  widths  of  36  and  5°  inches. 


f%jp  Particular  Attention  is  directed  to  our 

New  Curtain  Stock, 

designed  for  Back  and  Side  Curtains.  It  is  an  all-wool  material,  showing  a  perfect  cloth 
finish  on  one  side,  and  coated  with  our  Substitute  for  Leather  on  its  back,  thus  making  a 
Cloth-lined  Curtain  in  one  piece. 

Send  for  samples  of  this  New  Material,  and  of  our  Substitute  for  Leather,  to 

The  Evans  Artificial  Leather  Company, 

WALTER  N.  DOLE,  Gen’l  Agent, 

30  High-street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


CHARTS,  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCU¬ 
LARS,  etc.,  can  be  gotten  up  inex¬ 
pensively  by  means  of  our  large  stock 
of  finely  engraved  cuts,  the  use  of  which  is  free  to  those  who  order  their 


printing  of  The  Hub.  Write  for  samples  and  prices  of  what  you  want.. 

“THE  HUB,”  323  Pearl-street,  New-York  City. 

J.  A.  FAY  &  CO., 

BUILDERS  OF 

Patent  Wood  Working  Machinery 

FOR 

CARRIAGE  BUILDERS,  WAGON  MAKERS, 

Spoke  and  Wheel  Manufacturers,  Etc. 

EMBRACING  MACHINES  FOR 


Spoke  Turning, 
Spoke  Tenoning, 
Spoke  Driving, 
Spoke  Throating, 
Spoke  Facing, 
Felloe  Bending, 


Hub  Mortising, 
Hub  Boring, 

Hub  Turning, 
Felloe  Planing, 
Felloe  Rounding, 
Felloe  Sawing, 


Surfacing,  Molding,  Tenoning, 
Mortising,  Boring,  Shaping, 
Gaining  and  Sand  Papering, 
Band  and  Scroll  Saws, 

Rip  and  Cross  Cut  Saws, 
Re-Sawing  Machines. 


Automatic  Spoke  Throating,  Tenoning  and  Mitering,  Hub  Mortising 

and  Boring  Machines. 


W.  H.  Doane,  Pres’t. 
D.  L.  Lyon,  Sec’y. 


Circulars  and  Prices  furnished  on  application  to 

J.  A.  FAY  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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Hoopes,  Bro.  &  Darlington,  Limited. 

Warner  Wheels, 

WITH  ROUSE  BANDS. 


THE  BEST  AND  STRONGEST  WHEEL 
IN  THE  WORLD. 


Hoopes,  Bro.  &  Darlington,  Limited, 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


W.  I.  Atwood  &  Go., 

AMESBURY,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Fine  Carriage  Mountings 


Sawyer  Top  Prop.  Crown  Prince  Band. 

Our  Specialties: 

The  Crown  Prince  Band,  Sawyer  Top  Prop;  and  Shaft 
Tips,  Yoke  Tips,  Pole  Crabs,  Name-Plates. 

Send  for  new  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


The  Edward  Storm  Spring  Co.,  Limited, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

The  Edward  Storm  Side-bar  Springs  and  Gears, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

Catalogues,  Cuts,  Description  and  Prices  upon  application. 


S.  R.  BAILEY, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

«JJlNE  j§Ileighs* 

IN  THE  WOOD  AND  IRON. 


If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in  sleighs  it  will  pay  you  to  correspond  with  me,  as  I  have  original  designs 

and  very  important  improvements. 


Formerly  of  Bath,  Me.  ;  later  of 
Boston,  Mass. 


Amesbury,  Mass. 


Established  IS57. 


Vi??  Elliott  willed?  11?? 

ymz  Oa;  1?  - 1 1? from  \j t? y 


EttlOW  DflJH 

fiflTi;  TriEMOfT  V/\LU/\BLE  W(ME 


?om  4t°  lofyourj 
\\oj\  of  from 
So  C 


^i\ujep  ji?  Thf]f\  EhfTOfy/. 

Y°U  VM  FilfQ  IT  JO,  T° 9 . 
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Per  Doz. 
Road  Wag’n,  6  in.  $3  50 
Buggy.  6%  inches,  3  50 
Phaeton,  7  inches,  4  00 
Coach,  inches,  4  00 
Sleigh,  12  inches,  5  00 

Packed  %  doz.  in  a  box. 


Patent-Leather  Sleigh 
Sockets,  12  inches. 
Special  lengths  to  order. 

Beaded  or  Plain 
Pattern. 


Beaded  Socket. 


Beaded  Pattern. 


A.  S.  Sherwood, 


DEALER  IN 


Carriage 


TRADE 

A.  *  S. 

MARK. 


Materials. 


I546  BROADWAY,  Near  46th-st., 


Established  1879. 


NRW-YORK. 


Telephone  Call — 39th-st.,  No.  273. 


Brewster  Pattern 
Extra  Finished 
Japanned  Knobs. 


Back  Single 

Curtain  Curtain 

and  Apron.  Screw. 


Single 

Curtain 

Riveting. 


Single 

Curtain 

Driving. 


75  cts.  per  gross. 


ivnufacturers  Wheels,  Hubs,  Spokes  and  Bows. 

ESTABLISHED  1847. 


A  Novelty  in 

Jour-Passenger  Jobs. 


PATENTED. 


Fashion  Plates  Nos.  gi  and Q2,  in  February  "Hub." 

We  wish  to  call  attention  of  the  trade  to  a 
long-neded  improvement  in  Four-passenger  work 
which  v  have  just  brought  out,  having  an  auxiliary 
seat  for  fildren  or  baggage.  This  seat  when  not 
in  use  is^ntirely  out  of  sight';  when  in  use,  the 
front  seat  <5  thrown  forward  four  inches,  to  give 
the  addition  room  required.  It  is  simple,  and 
fills  the  plai  of  a  Six-passenger  job.  They  are 
equally  desible  in  Coupe-Rockaways  (without 
division  front 

We  also  pu  the  auxiliary  seat  in  Depot  and 
other  Wagons,  \aking  the  best  Six-seated  Wagon 
ever  built,  withe*  enlarging  the  body. 

We  sell  them  oned,  ready  for  paint  and  trim¬ 
ming,  or  fully  finked. 

.  F.  A.  B.BCOCK  &  CO., 

Amesbury,  Mass. 


THE  MOYER  PATENT 

Hub  Boring  and  Boxing  Machine 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


H.  A.  MOYER,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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This  machine  will  center,  hold,  bore  and  counter-bore 
four  buggy  wheels  complete  for  boxes  and  nuts 

In  Thirty  Seconds  ! 

I  claim  that  a  set  of  boxes  can  be  set  in  good  shape  by 
this  machine,  at 

An  Expense  of  two  Cents  ! 

CATALOGUES  AMD  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 
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Our  Four  Seat,  “  DUPLEX,”  No.  6. 


j@5T Following  are  the  detached  parts  as  we  furnish 
same  for  the  “  Duplex  ”  Gear. 


Axle  Stay  Ends  an<^  Centres. 


HEW  EIti\<^ 

In  Carriage  Building. 

THE "DUPLEX” 


For  all  classes  of  business  and  pleasure  vehicles. 


Factory  at  Birmingham,  Conn. 


16®“ For  Price-List  of  Gears  and  parts,  address 

«  C.  1ST.  SALAEEE,  » 

Birmingham,  Conn. 

Patentee  and  Sole  Manufacturer  for  the  U.  S. 


Light  Delivery  Express,  No.  8. 


The  “  Duplex”  Gear,  complete. 


tiSTThe  weight  impQsed  is  carried  next  the  Hub,  hence, 
jg®=No  “  Springing”  of  the  Axle. 
ttrr'The  Springs  are  “Self-compensating,”  hence, 
ttr,  'No  Links  to  become  loose  and  “  Shaky.” 

J8®=The  length  of  Springs  secures  requisite  motion. 
j6®“Carries  the  body  as  low  as  a  Side-bar. 

Attractive  in  style,  and  is, 

J6®“ Unsurpassed  for  its  simplicity  of  construction. 


H.  M.  STRIEBY  &  CO. 

NEWARK,  N.  J„ 

Qrop  Jlorgings 


Manufacturers  of 
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FOR  CARRIAGES. 


A  Complete  Line  of  Step  Pads. 


PANEL  PATTERN. 

(Patent  applied  for.) 


Silvester  Patent  Tire 

IS  A  UNIVERSAL  FELLOE  CLAMP. 


The  OPEN-HEARTH  STEEL  I  manufacture  this  Tire  from,  is  war¬ 
ranted  to  me  to  stand  all  the  strain  I  claim  for  it.  It  is  specially  made  for 
this  use.  It  is  tough,  and  cannot  be  broken,  but  will  bend  cold  in  any  shape. 
It  will  stand  a  strain  of  60,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 


Patent  Tire  after 
Two  Years’  Use. 
Felloes  and  Spokes 
Perfect. 
Entire  Wheel 
Good  as  New. 


A  FEW  OF  THE  ADVANTAGES  THIS  TIRE  HAS 

•t  ^*r.e  *s  a  positive  and  absolute  protection  to  the  felloe.  The  vertical  flanges  inclose 
the  lelloe  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  tire  from  coming  off;  the  use  of  screws  and 

Vng  “nneceAssary-  The  lateral  flanges  which  project  outward  beyond  the  felloes,  protect 
iff  ^lloes  from  damage  by  railroad  tracks,  curbstones,  rocks,  etc.,  which  cannot  wear  the  paint 
off  or  destroy  the  felloe.  Both  felloe  and  tire  are  benefited  by  being  left  without  bolt-holes 
Common  Tire  after  ,  I?lloes  cannot  sph’t,  as  the  flanges  bind  it  together.  The  tire  cam 

Two  Years’ Use  Fei  not  fflp  °v.ff  lf  the  fejRe  skn,nks’  and  does  not  need  resetting  one-half 
■  II,.;.,  1 _ £ as  often,  by  means  of  the  felloe  beinff  constantlv  nroteeieH  anH  in  ni./.. 


loe  and  Spoke  Ruin¬ 
ed.  Entire  New 
Rim,  Hub,  Spokes, 
Tire,  Felloes,  Bolts, 
and  Painting  a  ne¬ 
cessity. 


mu  mao,  auci  UGta  11UI  UCCU  ICoCLllll^  OllC-Ildll 

»v  means  of  the  felloe  being  constantly  protected  and  in  place. 

:1  is  strengthened  sideways  by  the  flanges.  A  wheel  set  with 
this  tire  will  outlast  three  wheels  with  common  bar-iron  hoop  tire .  These 
flanges  also  strengthen  the  tire  and  felloe,  and  prevent  the  felloe  bending 
inwards  between  spokes.  It  gives  the  tire  a  light  appearance.  A  part  of 

the  edge  is  level  with  and  painted  like  the  felloe.  It  is  of  great  value  to  a  wheel,  as  the  whei 

cannot  get  out  of  shape,  unless  there  is  a  tremenduous  strain,  sufficient  to  bend  both  tire  and  fellc 
edgewise,  lo  make  a  straight  wheel,  put  this  straight  tire  on,  and  the  wheel  must  be  straight  ai/ 
remain  so,  as  it  has  the  strength  of  the  tire  edgewise,  combined  with  that  of  the  felloe,  to  hold  it 7 

Eosition.  this  Tire  has  great  advantages  over  the  common  bar-iron  hoop  tire  when  necessary  ll>  as  there  are  no 
olts  and  screws  to  take  out  and  replace,  and  the  felloes  are  not  ruined  by  boring  four  eight  or  tf  e  e.xtra  holes  at  every 
resetting.  This  Tire  cannot  be  broken  ;  neither  frost  nor  rocks  can  break  it.  The  metal  is  ma/Teciaby  to  meet  these 
reauirements.  This  Tire  can  be  set  by  any  blacksmith  in  one-half  the  time  of  the  common  tf  ron  hooP  tire<  by  being 
welded,  then  expanded  by  heat,  so  the  tire  easily  slips  over  the  felloe.  When  cold,  the  iob  ipiplete.  The  steel  welds 

like  soft  iron.  In  resetting  there  are  no  bolts  to  take  out  or  replace.  / 

C.  B.  CLARKE,  202  I  Pine-street^’  LOUIS,  MO. 

Price-list  ot  Wheels  with  Silvester  Pat.  Tire. 

Free  on  board  of  Cars  in  St.  Louis,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Buffalo, 

Charleston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Galveston,  Louisville,  Memphis, 

Milwaukee,  Mobile,  New-Orleans,  New-York,  Philadelphia,  Providence. 
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WHITE’S  PAT.  PHAETON  BUCKBOARD. 

CATALOGUES  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 


WE  ARE  THE  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

White’s  Pat.  Phaeton  Buckboard 

for  the  United  States.  This  Buckboard  has  NO  RIVAL 
for  Style,  Finish,  Neatness  and  Durability. 

We  also  manufacture  for  the  Trade, 

The  Celebrated  Storm  Spring  Buckboard 

and  Buggies, 

Fine  Leather-top  Timken  and  End-spring  Buggies  Two  and 
Three-spring  Phaetons  ;  and  we  make  a  SPECIALTY  of  supplying 
the  Trade  with  Bodies,  Gears  and  Carriage- Parts 
generally.  Our  work  is  equal  to  THE  BEST  . 


CA1ALUOUW  . - 

The  Youngstown  Carriage  and  Wagon  Co.,  Youngstown,  O  10. 

Liggett  Spring  and  Axle  Go.. 

limited, 

Sprinos  and  Axles  for  Coaches,  Phaetons,  Buggies,  Wagons,  etc. 

LICENSED  MAKERS  OF 

Timken’s,  Brewster’s,  Wilson’s,  Pennoyer’s,  and  Groot’s  Patent  Springs, 

AND 

Steele’s  Patent  Sand  Box  and  Rubber  Cushioned  Axles. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


A.  M.  EAMES  &  CO., 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


FINE  CARRIAGE 
WHEELS, 

South  Framingham,  Mass. 

SKINNER  &  SCOTT, 


WHEELS 


The  Latest  and  Best. 

MANNEER’S  XXX  POST  DRILL 

SELF  FEED. 

A  newly’  designed  machine  for  Blacksmiths,  Wagon- 
Makers  and  small  Machine  Shops.  Built  with  great 

care  and  best  materials.  .  ,  .  , 

Can  drill  from  %  to  i  inch  hole  true  and  square  with  bed- 

PlatThe  frame  is  rigid  and  well  proportioned .  F or  convenience 
and  great  service  it  has  no  superior  The  speed  attomaWe  is 
above  the  average.  It  runs  easy  and  smooth.  All  parts  inter¬ 
changeable.^  lim;ted  time  this  machine  will  be  sent  on  trial 

at  a  special  low  price. 

Write  for  terms  and  full  description.  . 

Don’t  purchase  until  you  try  tins  Machine. 

Address]  J.  w.  MANNEER, 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Bradley’s  Cushioned  Hammer 


HH 


LYNN, 


MASS. 


STANDS  TO-DAY 

Without  an  Equal. 

Over  900  in  Use, 

and  highly  commended  by  num¬ 
bers  of  Carriage  Builders  in  whose 
shops  they  are  to-day  giving  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction. 

It  approaches  nearer  the  action 
of  the  smith’s  arm  than  any  other 
hammer  in  the  world. 

Heating  Forges  for  Hard 
Coal  or  Coke. 

(established  1832.) 


Bradley  &  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


CATALOGUES 


CHARTS  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULARS,  etc.,  can  be  gotten  up  inexpensively  by 
meat  If  our  large  stock  of  finely  engraved  cats,  the  use  of  whid,  1 .  -  »  «h~  who 
-  order  their  printing  of  The  Hub.  Write  for  samples  and  prices  of  what  you  ™ 

I  “THE  HUB,”  323  Pearl-street,  New-York  City. 
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THE  WILSON  SPRING. 


C.  R.  &  J.  C.  WILSON,  17,  19  and  21  Jones-st.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Wm.  &  Harvey  Rowland, 

FRANKFORD,  PHILADELPHIA, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Oil-Tempered  Elliptic,  Side  and  C-Springs 

“Brewster  Side-Bar  Combination  Patented”  Springs, 

TIMKEN  PATENT  CROSS-SPRINGS, 

Reift  s  Patent  Groot’s  Patent,  Champion  Spring,  Carter  Patent, 

Saladee  s  Patent  Crescent  Spring  for  Side-Bar. 
all  warranted  of  the  best  material  and  workmanship. 

Having  made  an  arrangement  with  fhe^ErPatem  Sprimr  and  OIVhe  “  Brewster  Side-Bar  Combination  ^  .„nted  ”  Spring 

fill  orders.  K,Ce  Hatent  SPrin^  a°d  Carnage  Company  to  make  the  Rice  Patent  Sorimr  Zt 


The  Dexter 


> 


Patent  Spring,  we  shall  soon  be  ready  to 


Stands  unrivaled  for 


Beauty, 

Utility, 

Comfort. 


Is  the  Synonym  for 


Durability, 


Neatness, 


Popularity. 


NEW  STYLE  DOCTORS’  DEXTER  QUEEN  PHAETON. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES  ■  Dexter,  Dexter  Queen  and  Luxury  SPRINGS  AND  GEARS 

manufacture  the  best  finished  Gear  to  be  found  in  any  market  in  the  Worid  ! 

DEXTER  SPRING  CO.,  Hulton,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


Works  at  Edgewater,  A.  V.  R.  R. 


AT  T.DGE WATER,  A.  V.  R 

11  miles  North  of  Pittsburgh. 


Fig.  13. 


Fig.  14. 


SECOND-PRIZE  WORKING  DRAWINGS  OF  PHYSICIANS’ 

PHAETON. 

By  Mr.  James  Burns,  of  New-Haven,  Conn. 


Awarded  the  Second  Prize,  in  the  class  of  Working  Drawings,  consisting  of  $25  in  cash 
together  with  $10  “  Hub  Medal  of  Merit,”  $3  Hub  Subscription,  and  the  Dexter 
Spring  Co.  extra  prize  of  $25  in  cash,  by  the  Jury  on  Award  of  Hub 
Prizes,  whose  Report  will  be  found  in  our  last  number, 
pages  173  and  174.  For  mechanical  description 
see  pages  249  and  250,  of  this  number. 

The  Hub,  July  1,  1884. 


Fig.  18. 


Fig.  20. 
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